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ALFRED EDERSHEIM 


In the Preface to the first edition of 
his magnum opus. The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah , Alfred Edersheim 
states that all his previous studies were 
in reality preparation fora Life of Christ, 
a book he had long wished and planned to 
write. To this study he devoted seven 
years of continual labor and protracted 
research. A work of immense learning, 
and a storehouse of information on every 

_r 

subject which comes within its range. 
Edersheim’s unsurpassed study is today 
the most extensively used Life of Christ 
in the English language. 

An objective research being his fore¬ 
most concern, Edersheim impartially 
weighs all the facts and views of the 
life and teachings of Christ according to 
principles of historical inquiry. For such 
a task he vividly reconstructs that life and 
teaching in all its surroundings of place, 
society, popular life, and intellectual and 
religious development. He makes ex¬ 
tensive use of detailed quotations from 
rabbinic writings. 

To explain the bearing of the religious 
^rs of Israel towards Jesus. Edcr- 
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sheim traces the entire historical develop¬ 
ment of thought and religious belief until 
it issued into that spirit of Traditionalism 
which expelled the Christ of the Gospels 
from its system. By presenting a full por¬ 
traiture of Jewish life, he makes the Gos¬ 
pels become a real historical scene. Every 
detail is described that can give vivid- 
on all four Gospels in which every pas¬ 
sage is given separate treatment. The 
tradition illuminate the life of Christ 
and produce fresh insights into his acts 
and teachings. 

An added feature of Edersheim’s pro¬ 
digious work is a complete commentary 
on all four Gospels in which every pass¬ 
age is given separate treatment. The 
author reserves for the footnotes and 
appendices what is of special interest 
to students. 

Nowhere else is the life of Christ pre¬ 
sented in such a full and connected pic¬ 
ture, or its meaning for all men and all 
times expressed with greater force and 
clarity. Edersheim has made the life of 
Christ of a piece with both the times 
and eternity. 
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in Vienna in 1825, he received his education at that city’s famous 
University. While tutoring in England he was converted to Chris¬ 
tianity under the influence of a Scotch Presbyterian chaplain, John 
Duncan. Returning to Scotland with Duncan, he studied theology 
at New College, Edinburgh, and later at the University of Berlin. 
At the age of twenty-one he was ordained in the Scottish Presby¬ 
terian Church, and in 1875 became a clergyman in the Church of 
England. He served as Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint in the 
University of Oxford from 1884 to 1889, the year of his death. 
The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah was published in 1883 
after the author had spent seven years of continual research in a 
remote country parish. From his prodigious study he produced 
an unrivaled picture of the life of Christ and of the whole Jewish 
background — not merely of the archaeological details, but of the 
essential characteristics of Jewish thought and feeling. It is today 
the most extensively used life of Christ in the English language. 
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PREFACE 

U 

TO THE 

SECOND AND THIRD EDITIONS. 


In issuing a new edition of this book I wish, in the first place, again 
to record, as the expression of permanent convictions and feelings, 
some remarks with which I had prefaced the Second Edition, 
although happily they are not at present so urgently called for. 

With the feelings of sincere thankfulness for the kindness with 
which this book was received by all branches of the Church, only 
one element of pain mingled. Although I am well convinced that 
a careful or impartial reader could not arrive at any such conclu¬ 
sion, yet it was suggested that a perverse ingenuity might abuse 
certain statements and quotations for what in modern parlance are 
termed * Anti-Semitic ’ purposes. That any such thoughts could 
possibly attach to a book concerning Him, Who was Himself a Jew; 
Who in the love of His compassion wept tears of bitter anguish over 
the Jerusalem that was about to crucify Him, and Whose first utter* 
ance and prayer when nailed to the Cross was: ‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do —would seem terribly incongruous 
and painful. Nor can it surely be necessary to point out that the 
love of Christ, or the understanding of His Work nod Mission, must 
call forth feelings far different from those 4o which reference has been 
made. To me, indeed, it is difficult to associate the so-called Anti* 
Semitic movement with any but the lowest causes: envy, jealousy, 
and cupidity on the one hand; or, on the other, ignorance, prejudice, 
bigotry, and hatred of race. But as these are times when it is neces¬ 
sary to speak unmistakably, I avail myself of the present opportunity 
to point ont the reasons why any Talmudic quotations, even if fair, 
can have no application for 'Anti-Semitic* purposes. 
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First: It is a mistake to regard everything in Talmudic writings 
ahout ‘the Gentiles’ as presently applying to Christians. Those 
spoken of are characterised as ‘the worshippers of idols,’ ‘of stars 
and planets,’ and by similar designations. That ‘the heathens’ of 
those days and lands should have been .suspected of almost any 
abomination, deemed capable of any treachery or cruelty towards 
Israel—no student of history can deem strange, especially when the 
experience of so many terrible wrongs (would they had been con¬ 
fined to the heathen and to those times!) would naturally lead to 
morbidly excited suspicions and apprehensions. 

Secondly: We must remember the times, the education, and the 
general standpoint of that period ns compared with our own. No 
one would measure the belief of Christians by certain statements in 
the Fathers, nor judge the moral principles of Roman Catholics by 
prurient quotations from the Casuists; nor yet estimate the Lutherans 
by the utterances and deeds of the early successors of Luther, nor 
Calvinists by the burning of Servctus. In all such cases the general 
standpoint of the times has to be first taken into account. And no 
educated Jew would share the follies and superstitions, nor yet sym¬ 
pathise with the suspicions or feelings towards even the most hostile 
and depraved heathens, thnt may be quoted from the Talmud. 

Thirdly: Absolutely the contrary of all this has hecn again and 
again set forth by modern Jewish writers. Even their attempts to 
explain away certain quotations from the Talmud—unsuccessful 
though, in my view, some of them are—afford evidence of their 
present repudiation of all such sentiments. I would here specially 
refer to such work as Dr. Grilnebaum's ‘Ethics of Judaism’ (‘Sitten- 
lehre d. Judenthums')—a book deeply interesting also as setting 
lbrth the modern Jewish view of Christ and His Teaching, and 
accordant (though on different grounds) with some of the conclusions 
expressed in this book, as regards certain incidents in the History 
of Christ. The principles expressed by Dr. GrUnebaum, and other 
writers, are such as for ever to give the lie to Anti-Semitic charges. 
And although he and others, with quite proper loyalty, labour to 
explain certain Talmudic citations, yet it ultimately comes to the 
admission that Talmudic sayings are not the criterion and rule of 
present duty, even as regards the heathen—still less Christians, to 
whom they do not apply. 

What has just been stated, while it folly disposes of all ‘Anti- 
Semitism, 1 only the more clearly sets forth the argument which formB 
the main proposition of this book. Here also we have the highest 
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example. None loved Israel so intensely, even unto death, as Jesus of 
Nazareth; none made such withering denunciations as lie of Jewish 
Traditionalism, in all its branches, and of its Representatives. It is 
with Traditionalism, not the Jews, that our controversy lies. And 
here we cannot speak too plainly nor decidedly. It might, indeed, be 
argued, apart from any proposed different applications, that on one or 
another point opinions of a different kind may also be adduced from 
other Rabbis. Nor is it intended to convey unanimity of opinion on 
every subject. For, indeed, such scarcely existed on any one point— 
not on matters of fact, nor even often on Halakhic questions. And 
this also is characteristic of Rabbinism. But it must be remem¬ 
bered that we are here dealing with the very text-book of that 
sacred and Divine Traditionalism, the basis and substance of Rab¬ 
binism, for which such unlimited authority and absolute submission are 
claimed; and hence, that any statement admitted into its pages, even 
though a different view were also to be adduced, possesses an authori¬ 
tative and a representative character. And this further appears from 
the fact that the same statements are often repeated in other docu¬ 
ments, besides that in which they were originally made, and that they 
are also supported by other statements, kindred and parallel in spirit. 

In truth, it has throughout been my aim to present, not one nor 
another isolated statement or aspect of Rabbinism, but its general 
teaching and tendency. In so doing I have, however, purposely left 
aside certain passages which, while they might have most fully brought 
out the sad and strange extravagances to which Rabbinism could go, 
would have involved the unnecessary quotation of what is not only 
very painful in itself, but might have furnished an occasion to 
enemies of Israel. Alike the one and the other it was my most 
earnest desire to avoid. And by the side of these extravagances 
there is so much in Jewish writings and life—the outcome of Old 
Testament training—that is noblest and most touching, especially as 
regards the social virtues, such as purity, kindness, and charity, and 
the acknowledgment of God in sufferings, as well as their patient 
endurance. On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that even the 
vehement assertions of partisans on the other side, supported by 
isolated sayings, sometimes torn from their context, or by such co¬ 
incidences as are historically to be expected, will persuade those who 
keep in view either the words of Christ or His history and that of 
the Apostles, that the relation between Christianity in its origin, as 
the fulfilment of the Old Testament, and Traditionalism, as the exter¬ 
nalised development of its letter, is other than that of which* these 
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Volumes furnish both the explanation and the evidence. In point of 
fact, the attentive student of history will observe that a similar protest 
against the bare letter underlies Alexandrianism and Philo—although 
there from the side of reason and apologetically, in the New Testa¬ 
ment from the aspect of spiritual life and for its full presentation. 

Thus much—somewhat reluctantly written, because approaching 
controversy—seemed necessary by way of explanation. The brief 
interval between the First and Second Editions rendered only a 
superficial revision possible, as then indicated. For the present 
edition the whole work has once more been revised, chiefly with the 
view of removing from the numerous marginal Talmudic references 
such misprints as were observed. In the text and notes, also, a few 
errata have been corrected, or else the meaning rendered more clear. 
In one or two places fresh notes have been made; some references 
have been struck out, and others added. These notes will furnish evi¬ 
dence that the literature of the subject, since the first appearance of 
these volumes, has not been neglected, although it seemed unnecessary 
to swell the ‘ List of Authorities ’ by the names of all the books since 
published or perused. Life is too busy and too short to be always 
going back on one’s traces. Nor, indeed, would this be profitable. 
The further results of reading and study will best be embodied in 
further labours, please God, in continuation of those now completed. 
Opportunity may then also occur for the discussion of some questions 
which had certainly not been overlooked, although this seemed not 
the proper place for them: such as that of the composition of the 

Apostolic writings. 

And so, with great thankfklness for what service this book has 
been already allowed to perform, I would now Bend it forth on its 
new journey, with this as my most earnest hope and desire: that, in 
however humble a manner, it may be helpful for the fuller and clearer 
setting forth of the Life of Him Who is the Life of all our life. 

A. E. 


Oxvohd; March lUt, 
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In presenting these volumes to the reader, I must offer an explana¬ 
tion,—though I would fain hope that such may not be absolutely 
necessary. The title of this book must not be understood as implying 
any pretence on my part to write a ‘ Life of Christ ’ in the strict sense. 
To take the lowest view, the materials for it do not exist. Evidently 
the Evangelists did not intend to give a full record of even the 
outward events in that History; far less could they have thought of 
compassing the sphere or sounding the depths of the Life of Him, 
Whom they present to ua as the God-Man and the Eternal Son of 
the Eternal Father. Rather must the Gospels be regarded as four 
different aspects in which the Evangelists viewed the historical Jesus 
of Nazareth as the fulfilment of the Divine promise of old, the Mes¬ 
siah of Israel and the Saviour of man, and presented Him to the 
Jewish and Gentile world for their acknowledgment as the Sent of 
God, Wbo revealed the Father, and was Himself the Way to Him, 
the Truth, and the Life. And this view of the Gospel-narrativeB 
underlies the figurative representation of the Evangelist in Christian 
Symbolism. 1 

In thus guarding my meaning in the choice of the title, I have 
already indicated my own standpoint in this book. Bnt in an¬ 
other respect I wish to disclaim having taken any predetermined 
dogmatic standpoint at the outset of my investigations. I wished 

1 Comp, tbe historical account of these symbols In Zahn, Forsch. z. GeBcb. 4 
Neo-Teat. Kanons, 1L pp . 267-276. 
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to write, not for a definite purpose, be it even that of the defence 
of the faith—but rather to let that purpose grow out of the book, 
as would be pointed out by the course of independent study, in which 
arguments on both sides should be impartially weighed and facts 
ascertained. In this manner I hoped best to attain what must be the 
first object in all research, but especially in such ns the pveseut: to 
ascertain, as far as we can, the truth, irrespective of consequences. 
And thus also I hoped to help others, by going, as it were, before 
them, in the path which their enquiries must take, and removing 
the difficulties and entanglements which beset it. So might I 
honestly, confidently, and, in such a matter, earnestly, ask them to 
follow me, pointing to the height to which each enquiries must lead 
up. I know, indeed, that there is something beyond and apart from 
this; even the restful sense on that height, and the happy outlook 
from it. But this is not within the province of one man to give 
to another, nor yet does it come in the way of study, however 
earnest and careful; it depends upon, and implies the existence of 
a subjective state which comes only by the direction given to our 
enquiries by the true oSrjyos (St, John xvi. 13). 

This statement of the general object in view will explain the 
course pursued in these enquiries. First and foremost, this book was 
to be a study of the Life of Jesus the Messiah, retaining the 
general designation, as best conveying to others the subject to be 
treated. 

But, secondly } since Jesus of Nazareth was a Jew, spoke to, and 
moved among Jews, in Palestine, and at a definite period of its 
history, it was absolutely necessary to view that Life and Teaching 
in all its surroundings of place, society, popular life, and intellectual 
or religious development. This would form not only the frame in 
which to set the picture of the Christ, but the very background of 
the picture itself. It is, indeed, most true that Christ spoke not only 
to the Jews, to Palestine, and to that time, but—of which history 
has given the evidence—to all men and to all times. Still He spoke 
first and directly to the Jews, and His words must have been in¬ 
telligible to them, His teaching have reached upwards from their 
intellectual and religious standpoint, even although it infinitely 
extended the horizon so as, in its full application, to make it wide as 
the bounds of earth and time. Nay, to explain the bearing of the 
religious leaders of Israel, from the first, towards Jesus, it seemed 
also necessary to trace the historical development of thought and 
religious belief, till it issued in that system of Traditionalism, which, 
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by an internal necessity, was irreconcilably antagonistic to the Christ 
of the Gospels. 

On other grounds also, such a full portraiture of Jewish life, 
society, and thinking seemed requisite. It furnishes alike a vin¬ 
dication and an illustration of the Gospel-narratives. A vindication 
—because in measure as we transport ourselves into that time, we 
feel that the Gospels present to us a real, historical scene; that the 
men and the circumstances to which we are introduced are real— 
not a fancy picture, but just such as we know and now recognize 
them and w r ould expect them to have spoken, or to have been. 
Again, we shall thus vividly realise another and most important 
aspect of the words of Christ. We shall perceive that their form is 
wholly of the times, their cast Jewish—while by the aide of this 
similarity of form there is not only essential difference but absolute 
contrariety of substance and spirit. Jesus spoke as truly a Jew to 
the Jews, but lie spoke not as they—no, not as their highest and 
best Teachers would have spoken. And this contrariety of spirit 
with manifest similarity of form is, to my mind, one of the strongest 
evidences of the claims of Christ, since it raises the all-important 
question, whence the Teacher of Nazareth—or, shall we say, the 
humble Child of the Carpenter-home in a far-offlittle place of Galilee 
—had drawn His inspiration? And clearly to set this forth has been 
the first object of the detailed Rabbinic quotations in this book. 

But their further object, besides this vindication, has been the 
illustration of the Gospel-narratives. Even the general reader must 
be aware that some knowledge of Jewisn life and society at the time 
iB requisite for the understanding of the Gospel-history. Those who 
have consulted the works of Light/oot, Schdttgen, Meuschen, Wetstc.in 
and Wtimche, or even the extracts from them presented in Com¬ 
mentaries, know that the help derived from their Jewish references 
is very great. And yet, despite the immense learning and industry 
of these writers, there are .serious drawbacks to their use. Some¬ 
times the references are critically not quite accurate; sometimes 
they are derived from works that Bhould not have been adduced in 
evidence; occasionally, either the rendering, or the application of 
what is separated from its context, is not reliable. A still more 
serious objection is, that these quotations are not unfrequently one 
Bided; but chiefly this—perhaps, as the necessary consequence of being 
merely illustrative noteB to certain verses in the Gospels—that they 
do not present a full and connected picture. And yet it is this 
which so often gives the most varied and welcome illustration of the 
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Q ospel-narratives. Id truth, we know not only the leading per¬ 
sonages in Church and State in Palestine at that time, their views, 
teaching, pursuits, and aims; the state of parties; the character of 
popular opinion; the proverbs, the customs, the daily life of the 
country—but we can, in imagination, enter their dwellings, associate 
with them in familiar intercourse, or follow them to the Temple, the 
Synagogue, the Academy, or to the market-place and the workshop. 
We know what clothes they wore, what dishes they ate, what wines 
they drank, what they produced and what they imported: nay, the 
coat of every article of their dress or food, the price of houses and 
of living; in short, every detail that can give vividness to a picture 
of life. 

All this is so important for the understanding of the Gospel- 
history aa, I hope, to justify the fulness of archaeological detail in 
this book. And yet I have used only a portion of the materials which 
I had collected for the purpose. And here I must frankly own, aa 
another reason for this fulness of detail, that many erroneous and 
misleading statements on this subject, and these even on elementary 
points, have of late been made. Supported by references to the 
labours of truly learned German writers, they have been sometimes 
set forth with such confidence as to impose the laborious and un¬ 
welcome duty of carefully examining and testing them. But to 
this only the briefest possible reference has been made, and chiefly 
in the beginning of these volumes. 

Another explanation seems more necessary in this connection. In 
describing the Traditionalism of the time of Christ, I must have said 
what, I fear, may, most unwillingly on my part, wound the feelings of 
some who still cling, if not to the faith of, yet to what now represents 
the ancient Synagogue. But let me appeal to their fairness. I 
must needs state what I believe to be the facts; and I could neither 
keep them back nor soften them, since it was of the very essence of 
my argument to present Christ as both in cod tact and in contrast with 
Jewish Traditionalism. No educated Western Jew would, in these 
days, confess himself as occupying the exact standpoint of Rabbinic 
Traditionalism. Some will select parts of the system; others will 
allegorise, explain, or modify it; very many will, in heart—often 
also openly—repudiate the whole. And here it is surely not neces¬ 
sary for me to rebut or disown those vile falsehoods about the Jews 
which ignorance, cupidity, and bigoted hatred have of late again so 
strangely raised. Bat I would go further, and assert that, in re¬ 
ference to Jesus of Nazareth, no educated Israelite of to-day would 
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identify himself with the religions leaders of the people eighteen 
centuries ago. Yet is not this disclaimer of that Traditionalism 
which not only explains the rejection of Jesus, but is the sole logical 
raison d'etre of the Synagogue, also its condemnation? 

I know, indeed, that from this negative there is a vast step in 
advance to the positive in the reception of the Gospel, and that 
many continue in the Synagogue, because they are not so convinced 
of the other as truthfully to profess it. And perhaps the means we 
have taken to present it have not always been the wisest. The mere 
appeal to the literal fulfilment of certain prophetic passages in the 
Old Testament not only leads chiefly to critical discussions, but rests 
the case on what is, after all, a secondary line of argumentation. 
In the New Testament prophecies are not made to point to facts, 
but facts to point back to prophecies. The New Testament presents 
the fulfilment of all prophecy rather than of prophecies, and individual 
predictions serve as fingerposts to great outstanding facts, which 
mark where the roads meet and part. And here, as it seems to me, 
we are at one with the ancient Synagogue. In proof, I would call 
special attention to Appendix IX., which gives a list of all the Old 
Testament passages Messianically applied in Jewish writings. We, 
as well as they, appeal to all Scripture, to all prophecy, as that of 
which the reality is in the Messiah. But we also appeal to the 
whole tendency and new direction which the Gospel presents in 
opposition to that of Traditionalism; to the new revelation of the 
Father, to the new brotherhood of man, and to the satisfaction of the 
deepest wants of the heart, which Christ has brought—in short, to 
the Scriptural, the moral, and the spiritual elements; and we would 
ask whether all this could have been only the outcome of a Car¬ 
penter's Son at Nazareth at the time, and amidst the surroundings 
which we so well know. 

In seeking to reproduce in detail the life, opinions, and teaching 
of the contemporaries of Christ, we have also in great measure 
addressed ourselves to what was the third special object in view in 
this History. This was to clear the path of difficulties—in other 
words, to meet such objections as might be raised to the Gospel- 
narratives. And this, as regards principle—not details and minor 
questions, which will cause little uneasiness to the thoughtful and 
calm reader; quite irrespective also of any theory of inspiration 
which may be proposed, and hence of any harmonistic or kindred 
attempts which may be made. Broadly speaking, the attacks on the 
Gospel-narratives may be grouped under these three particulars: 
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they may be represented as intentional fraud by the writers, and 
imposition on the readers; or, secondly, a rationalistic explanation 
may be sought of them, showing how what originally had been quite 
simple and natural was misunderstood by ignorance, or perverted by 
superstition; or, thirdly, they may be represented aa the outcome of 
ideas and expectations at the time, which gathered around the 
beloved Teacher of Nazareth, and, so to speak, found body in legends 
that clustered around the Person and Life of Him Who was regarded 
as the Messiah, . , . And this is supposed to account for the 
preaching of the Apostles, for their life-witness, for their martyr* 
death, for the Church, for the course which history has taken, as 
well as lor the dourest hopes and experiences of Christian life! 

Of the three modes of criticism just indicated, importance at¬ 
taches only to the third, which has been broadly designated as the 
mythical theory. The fraud-theory seems—as even Strauss admits 
—psychologically so incompatible with admitted facts as regards the 
early Disciples and the Church, and it does such violence to the first 
requirements ofliistorical enquiry, as to make it—at least to me— 
difficult to understand how any thoughtful student could be swayed 
by objections which too often arc merely an appeal to the vulgar, 
intellectually and morally, in us. For—to take the historical view 
of the question—even if every concession were made to negative 
criticism, sufficient would still be left in the Christian documents to 
establish a consensus of the earliest belief as to all the great facts of 
the Gospel-History, on which both the preaching of the Apostles 
and the primitive Church have been historically based. And with 
this consensus at least, and its practical outcome, historical enquiry 
has to reckon. And here I rnay take leave to point out the infinite 
importance, us regards the very foundation of our faith, attaching to 
the historical Church—truly in this also the EKKkij&ia f)eov £<£vTog t 
<ttv\o£ Kal i$paia>pa [columna fulcrum] rijg aht/6stag fthe 
Church of the Living God, the pillar and stay [supportj of the truth). 

As regards the second class of interpretation—the rationalistic— 
it is altogether so superficial, shadowy and unreal that it can at 
most be only regarded aa a passing phase oflightrmindcd attempts 
to set aside felt difficulties. 

Hut the third mode of explanation, commonly, though perhaps 
not always quite fairly, designated as the mythical, deserves and 
demands, at least in its sober presentation, the Berious consideration 
of the historical student. Happily it is also that which, in the nature 
of it, is most capable of being subjected to the test of historical ex* 
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amination. For, as previously stated, we possess ample materials Tor 
ascertaining the state of thought, belief, and expectancy in the time 
of Christ, and of His Apostles. And to this aspect of objections to 
the Gospels the main line of argumentation in this book has been 
addressed. For, if the historical analysis here attempted has any 
logical force, it leads up to this conclusion, that Jesus Christ was, 
alike in the fundamental direction of His teaching and work, and in 
its details, antithetic to the Synagogue in its doctrine, practice, and 
expectancies. 

But even so, one difficulty—we all feel it—remaineth. It is that 
connected with miracles, or rather with the miraculous, since the 
designation, and the difficulty to which it points, must not be limited 
to outward and tangible phenomena. But herein, I venture to say, 
lies also its solution, at least so far as such is possible—since the 
difficulty itself, the miraculous, is of the very essence of our thinking 
about the Divine, and, therefore one of the conditions of it: at least, 
in all religions of which the origin is not from within ua, subjective, 
but from without us, objective, or, if I may so say, in all that claim 
to be universal religions (catholic thinking). But, to my mind, the 
evidential value of miracles (as frequently set forth in these volumes) 
lies not in what, without intending offence, I may call their barely 
super-naturalistic aspect, but in this, that they arc the manifestations 
of the miraculous, in the widest sense, as the essential element in 
revealed religion. Miracles arc of chief evidential value, not in 
themselves, but as instances and proof of the direct communication 
between Heaven and earth. And such direct communication is, at 
least, the postulate and first position in all religions. They all present 
to the worshipper some medium of personal communication from 
Heaven to earth—some prophet or other channel of the Divine—and 
some medium for our communication with He.aven. And this is the 
fundamental principle of the miraculous as the essential postulate 
in all religion that purposes again to bind man to God. It proceeds 
on the twofold principle that communication mast first come to man 
from, Heaven, and then that it does so come. Rather, perhaps, let 
us say, that all religion turns on these two great factors of our inner 
experience: man’s felt need and (as implied in it, if we are God's 
creatures) his felt expectancy. And in the Christian Church this is 
not merely matter of the past—it has attained its fullest reality, and 
is a constant present in the indwelling of the Paraclete. 

Yet another part of the task in writing this book remains to be 
mentioned. In the nature of it, such a book must necessarily have 
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been more or less of a Commentary on the Gospels. But I hare 
sought to follow the text of the Gospels throughout, and separately 
to consider every passage in them, so that, I hope, I may truthfully 
designate it also a Commentary on the Four Gospels—though aq 
informal one. And here I may be allowed to state that throughout 
I have had the general reader in view, reserving for the foot-notes 
and Appendices what may be of special interest to students. While 
thankfully availing myself of all critical help within my reach— 
and here I may perhaps take the liberty of specially singling out 
Professor Westcott’s Commentary on St. John—I huve thought it 
right to make the sacred text the subject of fresh and independent 
study. The conclusions at wbich I arrived I would present with 
the more deference, that, from my isolated position, I had not, in 
writing these volumes, the inestimable advantage of personal contact, 
on these subjects, with other students of the sacred text. 

It only remains to add a few sentences in regard to other matters 
—perhaps of more interest to myself than to the reader. For many 
years I had wished and planned writing such a book, and all my 
previous studies were really in preparation for this. But the task 
was actually undertaken at the request of the Publishers, of whose 
kindness and patience I must here make public acknowledgment. 
For, the original term fixed for writing it was two or three years. 
It has taken me seven years of continual and earnest labour—and, 
even so, I feci as if I would fain, and ought to, spend other seven 
years upon what could, at most, be touching the fringe of this great 
subject. What these seven years have been to me I could not at¬ 
tempt to tell. In a remote country parish, entirely isolated from all 
social intercourse, and amidst not a few trials, parochial duty has 
been diversified and relieved by many hours of daily work and of 
study—delightful iD and for itself. If any point seemed not clear 
to my own .mind, or required protracted investigation, I could give 
days of undisturbed work to what to others might perhaps seem 
secondary, but was all-important to me. And so these seven years 
passed—with no other companion in study than my daughter, to 
whom I am indebted, not only for the Index Berum, but for much 
else, especially for a renewed revision, in the proof-sheets, of the 
references made throughout these volumes. What labour and pa¬ 
tience this required every reader will perceive—although even so I 
cannot hope that no misprint or Blip of the pen has escaped our 
detection. 

And now I part from this book with tbankflilness to Almighty 
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God for sparing me to complete it, with lingering regret that tho 
task is ended, but also with unfeigned diffidence. 1 have, indeed, 
sought to give my best and most earnest labour to it, and to writo 
what I believed to be true, irrespective of party or received opinions. 
This, in such a book, was only sacred duty. But whero study 
necessarily extended to so many, and sometimes new, departments, 
I cannot hope always to carry the reader with me, or—which is far 
more serious—to have escaped all error. My deepest and most 
earnest prayer is that He, in Whose Service I have desired to write 

this book, would graciously accept the humble service—forgivo what 
is mistaken and bless what is true. And if anything porsonal may 
intrude into these concluding lines, I would fain also designate what 
I have written as Apologia pro vitd med (alike in its Aindainental 
direction and even ecclesiastically)—if, indeed, that may be eallod 
an Apologia which is the confession of this inmost conviction of 
mind and heart: ‘Lord, to Whom shall wc go? The words of 
eternal life hast Thou! And we have believed and know that Thou 
art the Holy One of God.' 

ALFRED EDERSHELM, 

8 Bradmo&e Road, Oxford; 

September 1883 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

THE PREPARATION FOR THE GOSPEL: 

THE JEWISH WORLD IN THE DAYS OF CHRIST 


rririan nft'b ton iiG:n: »c 'pis □'K's:n 75 

111 the prophets prophesied not but of the days of the Messiah.*—S akh. VO 

ITES? .... K7N K?S?» '13K H7 
‘The world was not created but only for the Messiah.’—Si¥H. 08 ft. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE JEWISH WORLD IN THE DAYS OF CHRIST—THE JEWISH 

DISPERSION IN THE EAST. 

Among the outward means by which the religion of Israel was pre- CHAP, 
served, one of the most important was the centralisation and localisa- I 
tion of its worship in Jerusalem. If to some the ordinances of the 
Old Testament may in this respect seem narrow and exclusive, it is 
at least doubtful, whether without such a provision Monotheism itself 
could have continued as a creed or a worship. In view of the state 
of the ancient world, and of the tendencies of Israel during the 
earlier stages of their history, the strictest isolation was necessary in 
order to preserve the religion of the Old Testament from that mixture 
with foreign elements which would speedily have proved fatal to its 
existence. And if one source of that danger had ceased after the 
seventy years’ exile in Babylonia, the dispersion of the greater part 
of the nation among those whose manners and civilisation would 
necessarily influence them, rendered the continuance of this separa¬ 
tion of as great importance as before. In this respect, even tradi¬ 
tionalism had its mission and use, as a hedge around the Law to 
render its infringement or modification impossible. 

Wherever a Roman, a Greek, or an Asiatic might wander, he 
could take his gods with him, or find rites kindred to his own. 

It was far otherwise with the Jew. He had only one Temple, that 
in Jerusalem; only one God, Him Who had once throned there 

between the Cherubim, and Who was still King over Zion. That 
Temple was the only place where a God-appointed, pure priesthood 
could offer acceptable sacrifices, whether for forgiveness of sin, or for 
fellowship with God. Here, in the impenetrable gloom of the inner¬ 
most sanctuary, which the High-Priest alone might enter once a year 
for most solemn expiation, had stood the Ark. the leader of the people 
into the Land of Promise, and the footstool on which the Shechinah 
had rested. From that golden altar rose the sweet cloud of incense, 
symbol of Israel’s accepted prayers; that Beven-branched candlestick 
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BOOK shed its perpetual light, indicative of the brightness of God’s Covenant 
I Presence; on that table, as it were before the face of Jehovah, was 
‘ laid, week by week, * the Bread of the Face,’ 1 a constant sacrificial 
meal which Israel offered unto God, and wherewith God in turn fed 
His chosen priesthood. On the great blood-sprinkled altar of sacrifice 
smoked the daily and festive burnt-offerings, brought by all Israel, 
and for all Israel, wherever scattered; while the vast courts of the 
Temple were thronged not only by native Palestinians, but literally 
by ‘Jew's out of every nation under heaven.’ Around this Temple 
gathered the sacred memories of the past; to it clung the yet 
brighter hopes of the future. The history of Israel and all their 
prospects were intertwined with their religion; so that it may be 
said that without their religion they had no history, and without their 
history no religion. Thus, history, patriotism, religion, and hope 
alike pointed to Jerusalem and the Temple as the centre of Israel's 
unity. 

Nor could the depressed state of the nation alter their views or 
shake their confidence. What mattered it, that the Idumaean, Herod, 
had usurped the throne of David, except so far as his own guilt and 
their present subjection were concerned? Israel had passed through 
deeper waters, and stood triumphant on the other shore. For 
centuries seemingly hopeless bondsmen in Egypt, they had not only 
been delivered, but had raised the God-inspired morning-song of 
jubilee, as they looked back upon the sea clclt for them, and which 
had buried their oppressors in their might and pride. Again, for 
weary years had their captives hung Zion’s harps by the rivers of 
that city and empire whose colossal grandeur, wherever they turned, 
must have carried to the scattered strangers the desolate feeling of 
utter hopelessness. And yet that empire had crumbled into dust, 
while Israel had again taken root and sprung up. And now little 
more than a century and a half had passed, since a danger greater 
even than any of these had threatened the faith and the very existence 
of Israel. In his daring madness, the Syrian king, Antiochus IV. 
(Epiphanes) had forbidden their religion, sought to destroy their 
sacred books, with unsparing ferocity forced on them conformity to 
heathen rites, desecrated the Temple by dedicating it to Zens Olympios, 
and even' reared a heathen altar npon that of burnt-offering.* Worst 
of all, his wicked schemes had been aided by two apostate High- 
Priests, who had outvied each other in buying and then prostituting 

1 Such la the literal meaning of what Is translated by ‘shewbread,’ 

■ 1 Hue. L M, n i Jos. Ant zlL 0 . 4. 
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the sacred office of God's anointed - 1 Yet far away in the mountains CHAP, 
of Ephraim 1 * God had raised for them most unlooked-for and unlikely I 
help. Only three year^ later, and, after a series of brilliant victories 
by undisciplined men over the flower of the Syrian army, Judas the 
llaccabee—truly God's Hammer*—had purified the Temple, and 
restored its altar on the very same day 4 on which the 1 abomination 
of desolation ' 5 * had been set up in its place. In all their history the 
darkest hour of their night had ever preceded the dawn of a morning 
brighter than any that had yet broken* It was thus that with one 
voice all their prophets had bidden them wait and hope. Their 
sayings had been more than fulfilled as regarded the past. Would 
they not equally become true in reference to that far more glorious 
future for Zion and for Israel, which was to be ushered in by the 
coming of the Messiah ? 

Nor were such the feelings of the Palestinian Jews only. These 
indeed were now a minority. The majority of the nation constituted 
what was known as the dispersion; a term which, however, no longer 
expressed its original meaning of banishment by the judgment of 
God , 5 since absence from Palestine was now entirely voluntary. But 
all the more that it referred not to outward suffering , 7 did its continued 
use indicate a deep feeling of religious sorrow, of social isolation, and of 
political strangership * in the midst of a heathen world. For although, 
as Josephus reminded his countrymen,* there was ‘no nation in the ‘Jew. w 
world which had not among them part of the Jewish people , 1 since it 
was ‘ widely dispersed over all the world among its inhabitants,' b yet b vit* a. a 
they had nowhere found a real home. A century and a half before 


1 After the deposition of Onias III* 

through the bribery of bis own brother 

Jason, the latter and Menelaus outvied 

each other in bribery for, and prostitu¬ 
tion of, the holy office. 

5 Modin, the birthplace of the Macca¬ 
bees, has been identified with the modern 
El-Medye A, about sixteen miles north¬ 
west of Jerusalem, in the ancient terri¬ 
tory of Ephraim* Comp* Conder's Hand¬ 
book of the Bible, p, 291; and for a full 
reference to the whole literature of the 
subject, see Scherer (NeuteaL Zeilgesch, 
p. 78, note 1). 

* On the meaning of the name Macca- 
bee, comp* Grimm's Eurzget ExegeL 
Qandb. z. d. Apokr* Lief iiL t pp« lx. x. 
We adopt the derivation from Maqqabha, 
a hammer, like Charles Martel. 

* 1 Mace. iv. 52-64: MegUl. Taan. 23* 

* 1 Macc. 1. 64, 


8 Alike the verb in Hebrew, and 
dta&it in Greek,*with their deriv¬ 
atives, are used in the Old Testament, 
and in the rendering of tbe LXX., with 
reference to punitive banishment See, 
for example, Judg. xviii, 30; 1 Sam. iv, 
21; and in the LXX* Deut* xxx. 4; Pa. 
cxlvii, 2; Is. xlix, 6, and other passages. 

7 There is some truth, although greatly 
exaggerated. In the bitter remarks of 
Kausrath (NeuLest Zeilgesch. ii* p* 93), 
as to the sensitiveness of the Jews in 
the Sia&iropdj and the lond outcry of 
all its members at any interference with 
them, however trivial* But events 
unfortunately too often proved how 
real and near wad their danger, and 
how necessary the caution ‘Obsta prin- 
clpiis. 1 

* St Peter seems to have used it In 
that sense, 1 Pet L 1* 
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I 



our era comes to us from Egypt 1 * * 4 —where the Jews possessed exceptional 
privileges—professedly from the heathen, but really from the J ewish 1 
Sibyl, this lament of Israel:— 


Crowding with thy Dam be re every ocean and country— 
Yet an offense to ail around thy presence and customs J * 


Sixty years later the Greek geographer and historian Strabo bears 
the like witness to their presence in every land, but in language that 
shows how true had been the complaint of the Sibyl. 1 The reasons 

for this state of feeling will by-and-by appear. Suffice it for the 

■ 

present that, all unconsciously, Philo tells its deepest ground, and 
that of Israel's loneliness in the heathen world T when speaking, like 
the others, of his countrymen as in 1 all the cities of Europe, in the 
provinces of Asia and in the islands, 1 he describes them as, wherever 
sojourning, having but one metropolis—not Alexandria, Antioch, or 
Rome—but ‘the Holy City with its Temple, dedicated to the Most 
High God* 1 s A nation, the vast majority of which was dispersed over 
the whole inhabited earth, had censed to be a special, and become a 
world-nation/ Yet its heart beat in Jerusalem, and thence the life¬ 
blood passed to its most distant members. And this, indeed, if we 
rightly understand it, was the grand object of the * Jewish dispersion 1 
throughout the world. 

What has been said applies, perhaps, in a special manner, to the 
Western^ rather than to the Eastern * dispersion. 1 The connection of 
the latter with Palestine was so close as almost to seem one of con¬ 
tinuity. In the account of the truly representative gathering in 
•ifltoiL*- Jerusalem on that ever-memorable Feast of Weeks/ the division of 
11 the ‘ dispersion ? into two grand sections—the Eastern or Trans- 

Euphratic, and the Western or Hellenist—seems clearly marked, 1 In 
this arrangement the former would include ‘the Parthians, Modes, 
Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopotamia/ Judaea standing, so to speak, 
in the middle, while * the Bretes and Arabians 1 would typically re¬ 
present the farthest outrunners respectively of the Western and the 
Eastern Diaspora. The former, as we know from the New Testament, 


1 Comp, the remarks of Sckneckenbvr- 
ger (VorLas u. Neuteet ZeJtg. p. 96). 

1 Comp. Friedltob, D. SIbylL Wewag* 

nil 39, 

• One SlbylL 11L 271, 272, apud Frled- 
Ueb, p, 62. 

4 Strabo apad Jot. Ant xlr. 7. 2: 4 It 
Is not easy to Sod a place in the world 
that baa not admitted this race, and la 
not mastered by it* 


* Tktio In Flaocam (ed. FrancL), p. 971. 

* Comp. Jo*. AdL xll 2; xiiL 10. 4; 
IS. 1; xiv, 6. 2; 8. 1; 10. 8; Sueton* 
Obb. 86 . 

1 Grimm (Claris N. T. p. 113) quotes 
two passages from Philo* In one of which 

be oontradedognlahes 1 os* 1 the Hellenist 
Jews* from * the Hebrews* ’ and speaks of 
the Greek aa ‘our language/ 
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commonly bore in Palestine the name of the ‘dispersion of the 
Greeks,’ ‘ and of ‘ Hellenists ’ or ‘ Grecians.’ b On the other hand, the 
Trans-Euphratic Jews, who ‘ inhabited Babylon and many of the other 
satrapies,’ e were included with the Palestinians and the Syrians under 
the term ‘ Hebrews, ’ from the common language which they spoke. 

But the difference between the ‘ Grecians ’ and the ‘ Hebrews ’ was 
far deeper than merely of language, and extended to the whole 
direction of thought. There were mental influences at work in the 
Greek world from which, in the nature of things, it was impossible 
even for Jews to withdraw themselves, and which, indeed, were as 
necessary for the fulfilment of their mission as their isolation from 
heathenism, and their connection with Jerusalem. At the same 
time it was only natural that the Hellenists, placed as they were 
in the midst of such hostile elements, should intensely wish to be 
Jews, equal to their Eastern brethren. On the other hand, Pharisaism, 
in its pride of legal purity and of the possession of traditional lore, 
with all that it involved, made no secret of its contempt for the 
Hellenists, and openly declared the Grecian far inferior to the Baby¬ 
lonian ‘dispersion.’ 1 That such feelings, and the suspicions which 
they engendered, had struck deep into the popular mind, appears 
from the fact, that even in the Apostolic Church, and that in her 
earliest days, disputes could break out between the Hellenists and 
the Hebrews, arising from suspicion of unkind and unfair dealings 
grounded on these sectional prejudices. 11 

Far other was the estimate in which the Babylonians were held 
by the leaders of Judaism. Indeed, according to one view of it, 
Babylonia, as well as ‘ Syria 1 aB far north as Antioch, was regarded as 
forming part of the land of Israel. 31 Every other country was con¬ 
sidered outside 1 the land, ’ as Palestine was called, with the excep¬ 
tion of Babylonia, which was reckoned as part of it.® For Syria and 
Mesopotamia, eastwards to the banks of the Tigris, were supposed 
to have been in the territory which King David had conquered, and 
this made them ideally for ever like the land of Israel. But it was 
just between the Euphrates and the Tigris that the largest and 
wealthiest settlements of the Jews were, to such extent that a 
later writer actually designated them ‘the land of Israel.’ Here 
Nehardcta, on the Nafiar Malka, or royal canal, which passed from the 


CHAP. 

I 


* 8l John 

Yll. 36 

* Acts vi, 1; 
lx* 20; xi. 2* 

* Philo ad 
Ca]um, p, 
1023; Jos. 

AD C. XT, 3, 1 


i Acta y1. 1 


* Erub. 21 q 

am, 0 a 


1 Similarly we have (in Men, 110a) 
this carious explanation of la, xliii, 6: 
1 My eons from afar '—these are the exiles 
in Babylon, whose min da were settled, 
like men, 1 and my daughters from the 


ends of the earth f —these are the exiles 
in other lands, whose minds were not 
settled, like women, 
a Ber. R. 17. 
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k Ant. n1 + 6, 

2; iv h 2* 2; 
XVlIl. 9 


< 330 B.a 
* 03 R.C. 


Euphrates to the Tigris, was the oldest Jewish settlement. It boasted 
of a Synagogue, said to have been built by King Jechoniah with 
stones that had been brought from the Temple. 1 In this fortified city 
the vast contributions intended for the Temple were deposited by the 
Eastern Jews, and thence conveyed to their destination under escort 
of thousands of armed men. Another of these Jewish treasure-cities 
was Nisibis, in northern Mesopotamia. Even the fact that wealth, 
which must have sorely tempted the cupidity of the heathen, could be 
safely stored in these cities and transported to Palestine, shows how 
large the Jewish population must have been, and how great their 
general influence. 

In general, it is of the greatest importance to remember in regard 
to this Eastern dispersion, that only a minority of the Jews, consisting 
in all of about 50,000, originally returned from Babylon, first under 
Zerubbabel and afterwards under Ezra.* Nor was their inferiority 
confined to numbers. The wealthiest and most influential of the Jews 
remained behind. According to Josephus, 11 with whom Philo sub¬ 
stantially agrees, vast numbers, estimated at millions, inhabited the 
Trans-Euphratic provinces. To judge even by the number of those 
slain in popular risings (50,000 in Selencia alone 1 ), these figures do 
not seem greatly exaggerated. A later tradition had it, that so dense 
was the Jewish population in the Persian Empire, that Oyrus forbade 
the further return of the exiles, lest the country should be depopulated.* 
So large and compact a body soon became a political power. Kindly 
treated nndcr the Persian monarchy, they were, oiler the fall of that 
empire," favoured by the successors of Alexander. When in turn the 
Macedono-Syrian rule gave place to the Parthian Empire,* Che Jews 
formed, from their national opposition to Rome, an important element 
in the East. Such was their influence that, as late as t he year 40 a. D., 
the Roman legate shrank from provoking their hostility. 4 At the 
same time it must not be thought that, even in these favoured regions, 
they were wholly without persecution. Here also history records 
more than one tale of bloody strife on the part of those among whom 
they dwelt. 1 

To the Palestinians, their hrethren of the East and of Syria—to 
which they had wandered under the fostering rule of the Macedono- 


1 Comp. Fiintf, KuJt u, Li teratargeech 
d. Jud. la Asien, voL 1. p. 8. 

1 Jos. ADL iviii, 9. 9. 

1 Mldrmsb on CaaL v+ 6, ed* Wanh. p. 

26 

' Philo zd Oa}. 


1 The following are the chief passages 
In Joeephua relating to that part of Jewish 
history; Ant xL 6* 2; xiv. 13. 6; XT. 2. 7; 
3. 1 ; xtIL 2. 1-3; xviil 9- 1, Ac.; xx. 4 
Jew. W. L 13. 3. 
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Syrian monarchs (the Seleucid©)—were indeed pre-eminently the 
Golah r or ‘dispersion/ To them the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem in¬ 
timated by fire-signals from mountain-top to mountain-top the com¬ 
mencement of each month for the regulation of the festive calendar , 1 * * 4 
even as they afterwards despatched messengers into Syria for the 
same purpose/ In some respects the Eastern disnersion was placed 
on the same footing; in others, on even a higher level than the mother- 
country* Tithes and Terumothj or first-fruits in a prepared condition,* 
were due from them, while the Bikk\irim 1 or first-ftaiits in a fresh state, 
were to be brought from Syria to Jerusalem* Unlike the heathen 
countries, whose very dust defiled, the soil of Syria was declared clean, 
like that of Palestine itself** So far as purity of descent was con¬ 
cerned, the Babylonians, indeed, considered themselves superior to 
their Palestinian brethren* They had it, that when Ezra took with 
him those who went to Palestine, he had left the land behind him as 
pure as fine flour/ To express it in their own fashion: In regard to 
the genealogical purity of their Jewish inhabitants, all other countries 
were, compared to Palestine, like dough mixed with leaven; but 
Palestine itself was such by the side of Babylonia/ It was even 
maintained, that the exact boundaries could be traced in a district, 
within which the Jewish population had preserved itself unmixed* 
Great merit was in this respect also ascribed to Ezra* In the usual 
mode of exaggeration, it was asserted, that, if all the genealogical 
studies and researches 5 had been put together, they would have 
amounted to many hundred camel-loads. There was for it, however, at 
least this foundation in truth, that great care and labour were bestowed 
on preserving full and accurate records so as to establish purity of 
descent. What importance attached to it, we know from the action 
of Ezra c in that respect, and from the stress which Josephus lays on 
this point/ Official records of descent as regarded the priesthood were 
kept in the Temple* Besides, the Jewish authorities seem to have 
possessed a general official register, which Herod afterwards ordered to 
be burnt, from reasons which it is not difficult to infer* But from 
that day, laments a Rnbbi, the glory of the Jews decreased! fi 

Nor was it merely purity of descent of which the Eastern dis¬ 
persion could boast* In truth, Palestine owed everything to Ezra, 


CHAP* 

I 



* Ohol. 

xxlll* 7 


t Kidd. 69 * 


11 Chs. lx* a 

d Llfei.; Ag 
Aplon 1, 7 


1 Boah* haSh. ii* 4; comp, tbe Jer. 
G^mara on it, and in the Bab* Talmud 
23 b. 

* Rofita. baSh* I. 4. 

* Shev* vL passim m j GltL & a . 

4 Chetk 111 a. 


6 Ae comments upon the genealogies 
from 1 Azel r in 1 Chr* viii. 37 to ‘AzePiu 
ix* 44. Fes* 62 b, 

4 Pefl. 62 b ; Sachs t Beitr. vol. il* n 
167, 
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BOOK the Babylonian , 1 a man so distinguished that, according to tradition, 
I the Law would have been given by him, if Moses had not previously 

obtained that honor. Putting aside the various traditional ordi¬ 
nances which the Talmud ascribes to him , 1 * we know from the Scrip¬ 
tures what his activity for good had been. Altered circumstances 
had brought many changes to the new Jewish State. Even the 
language, spoken and written, was other than formerly. Instead of 
the characters anciently employed, the exiles brought with them, on 
their return, those now common, the so-called square Hebrew letters, 
* Baah.au> which gradually came into general use . 15 The language spoken by 

the Jews was no longer Hebrew, but Aramaean, both in Palestine and 
in Babylonia ; 4 * in the former the Western, in the latter the Eastern 
dialect. In fact, the common people were ignorant of pure Hebrew, 
which henceforth became the language of students and of the 
Synagogue. Even there a Methurgeman , or interpreter, had to be 
employed to translate into the vernacular the portions of Scripture 
read in the public services , 6 and the addresses delivered by the Rabbis. 
This was the origin of the so-called Targumim } or paraphrases of 
Scripture. In earliest times, indeed, it was forbidden to the Me¬ 
thurgeman to read his translation or to write down a Targum, lest 


1 According to tradition he returned to 
Babylon, and died there, Josephus says 
that be died in Jerusalem (Ant. xi. 5. 5). 

1 Herzfeld has given a very clear his¬ 
torical arrangement of the order id which, 
and the persons by whom, the various 
legal deter ruinatious were supposed to 
have been given. See Gesch. d. V. Iar, 
vol, iii. pp* 240 &c- 

1 Although thus introduced under Ezra, 
the ancient Hebrew characters, whicb re¬ 
semble the Samaritan, only very gradu¬ 
ally gave way. They are found on monu¬ 
ments and coins. 

4 Herzfeld (u. s. voL iii. p, 46) happily 

designates the Palestinian as the Hebrao- 
Aramaic, from it b Hebraistic tinge. The 
Hebrew, as well as the Arameean, belongs 
to the Semitic group of languages, which 
has tbos been arranged: 1. North Semi¬ 
tic: Punlco-PhtEniclan, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic (Western and Eastern dialects). 
2. South Semitic: Arabic, Himyaritic, 
and Ethiopian. 3. East Semitic: The 
Assyro-Babylon!an cuneiform. When we 
speak of the dialect used in Palestine, we 
do not, of course, forget the great in¬ 
fluence of Syria, exerted long before and 
after the Exile. Of these three branches 

the Aramaic la the most closely connected 


with the Hebrew. Hebrew occupies an 
intermediate position between the Ara¬ 
maic and the Arabic, and may be said to 
be the oldest, certainly from a literary 
point of view. Together with the intro¬ 
duction of the new dialect Into Palestine, 
we mark that oT the new. or square, 
characters of writing. The Mishnah and 
all the kindred literature up to the fourth 
century are in Hebrew, or rather In a 
modern development and adaptation of 
that language; the Talmud is in Aramsan. 
Comp, on this subject: De WettedSchrader, 
Lehrb. d, hist kr. Eini. (8 ed.) pp. 71-8®! 
Herzog's Real-Encykt. vol, 1. 466, 468; v, 
614 Ac, 710; Zunt, Gottesd. Vortr. d. Jud. 
pp. 7-9; Herzfeld, a. n. pp. 44 Ac., 68 Ac. 

* Could SL Paul bare had ttiia In mind 
when, In referring to the miraculous gift of 
speaking in other languages, he directs 
that one shall always interpret(1 Cor. xlv. 
27)? At any rate, the word largum In 
Ezra iv. 7 Is rendered in the LXX. by 
kpf4r}vrvG>* The following from the 
Talmud (Ber. 8 a and h) affords a cu¬ 
rious Illustration of 1 Cor. xlv. 27: 1 Let 
a man always finish his Parashah (the 
dally lesson from the Law) with the 
congregation (at the same time)—twice 
the text, and once targruuJ 



BABYLONIAN INFLUENCE ON THEOLOGY. 

the paraphrase should be regarded as of equal authority with the 
original. It was said that, when Jonathan brought out his Targum 
on the Prophets, a voice from heaven was heard to utter; t Who is 
this that has revealed My secrets to men? ’ • Still, such Targur 
mint seem to have existed from a very early period, and, amid 
the varying and often incorrect renderings, their necessity must 
have made itself increasingly felt. Accordingly, their use was 
authoritatively sanctioned before the end of'the second century after 
Christ. This is the origin of our two oldest extant Targumim\ 
that of Onkelos (as it is called), on the Pentateuch; and that on 
the Prophets, attributed to Jonathan the son of Uzziel. These names 
do not. indeed, accurately represent the authorship of the oldest Tar- 
gnmim. which may more correctly be regarded as later and authorita¬ 
tive recensions of what, in some form, had existed before. But 
although these works had their origin in Palestine, it is noteworthy 
that, in the form in which at present we possess them, they are the 
outcome of the schools of Babylon. 

But Palestine owed, if possible, a still greater debt to Babylonia. 
The new circumstances in which the Jews were placed on their 
return seemed to render necessary an adaptation of the Mosaic Law, 
if not new legislation. Besides, piety and zeal now attached them¬ 
selves to the outward observance and study of the letter of the Law. 
This is the origin of the Mishnah, or Second Law, which was intended 
to explain and supplement the first. This constituted the only 
Jewish dogmatics, in the real sense, in the study of which the sage, 
Rabbi, scholar, scribe, and Darshan , 1 were engaged. The result of 
it was the Midrash, or investigation, a term which afterwards was 
popularly applied to commentaries on the Scriptures and preaching. 
From the outset, Jewish theology divided into two branches: the 
Halakhdh and the Haggadah. The former (from halafch, to go) was, 
so to speak, the Rule of the Spiritual Road, and, when fixed, had 
even greater authority than the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
since it explained and applied them. On the other hand, the 
Haggadah 7 (from nagad, to tell) was only the personal saying of 
the teacher, more or less valuable according to his learning and 

popnlarity, or the authorities which he could quote in his support. 
Unlike the ffalakhah, the Haggadah had no absolute authority, 
either as to doctrine practice, or exegesis. But all the greater would 


11 

CHAP. 



> Ueglll 3 a 


1 From darash. to search out literally, * The Halnkhah might be described as 
to tread out The preacher was after- the apocryphal Pentateuch, the Hagga- 
woris called the Darshan , dah as the apocryphal Prophets. 
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BOOR be its popular influence/ and all the more dangerous the doctrinal 
I license which it allowed. In fact, strange as it may sound, almost 

***"*-'' all the doctrinal teaching of the Synagogue is to be derived from the 

Haggadah—and this also is characteristic of Jewish traditionalism. 
But, alike in Halakhah and Haggadah, Palestine was under the 
deepest obligation to Babylonia. For the father of Halukhic study 
was Hillel, the Babylonian, and among the popular Haggadists there 
is not a name better known than that of Eleaz&r the Mode, who 
flourished in the first century of our era. 

After this, it seems almost idle to inquire whether, during the 
first period alter the return of the exiles from Babylon, there were 
regular theological academies in Babylon. Although it is, of course, 
impossible to furnish historical proof, we can scarcely doubt that a 
community bo large and so intensely Hebrew would not have been 
indifferent to that study, which constituted the main thought and 
engagement of tbeir brethren in Palestine. We can understand that, 
since the great Sanhedrin in Palestine exercised supreme spiritual 
authority, and in that capacity ultimately settled all religious 
questions—-at least for a time—the study and discussion of these 
subjects should also have been chiefly carried on in the schools of 
Palestine; and that even the great Hillel himself, when still a poor 
and unknown student, should have wandered thither to acquire the 
learning and authority, which at that period he could not have found 
in his own country. But even this circumstance implies, that such 
studies were at least carried on and encouraged in Babylonia. How 
rapidly soon afterwards the authority of the Babylonian schools 
increased, till they not only overshadowed those of Palestine, but 
Anally inherited their prerogatives, is well known. However, there¬ 
fore, the Palestinians in their pride or jealousy might sneer/ that the 
Babylonians were stupid, proud, and poor ('they ate bread upon 
bread T )/ even they had to acknowledge tbat, c wben the Law had 
fallen into oblivion, it was restored by Ezra of Babylon; when it was 
a second time forgotten, Hillel the Babylonian came and recovered 
it; and when yet a third time it fell into oblivion, Rabbi Ch^ja came 
from Babylon and gave it back once more . 14 


1 We uiay here remind ourselves of 1 
Tim. v. IT. St Panl, u always, writes 
with the flfcmHiar Jewish phraeea ever 
recurring to hla mind. The expression 
SiSaGxakla seems to be equivalent to 
Halafcblo tench log. Comp. Grimm, Cla- 
Via N. T. pp. 98, 99. 

* In Hoed Qi 25 a. sojourn In Babylon 


Is mentioned as a reason why the Shekhl- 
nah could not rest upon & certain RabbL 
’ Pea 34 5; Hen. 52 a; S&nh. 24 a; 
Beta. 1$ a —apod Neubmier, G4og. dii 
Talmud, p. 323. In KeLh. 75 a t they 
are styled the * silly Babylonians.’ See 
alag Jer. Pea. 32 a. 

* Sukk. 20 a. R. Chya, one of the 
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Such then was that Hebrew dispersion which, from the first, con* 
stituted really the chief part and the strength of the Jewish nation, 
and with which its religious future was also to lie. For it is one of 
those strangely significant, almost symbolical, facts in history, that 
after the destruction of Jerusalem the spiritual supremacy of Palestine 
passed to Babylonia, and that Rabbinical Judaism, under the stress 
of political adversity, voluntarily transferred itself to the seats of 
Israel’s ancient dispersion, as if to ratify by its own act what the 
judgment of God had formerly executed. But long before that time 
the Babylonian i dispersion 1 had already stretched out its hands in 
every direction. Northwards, it had spread through Armenia, the 
Caucasus, and to the shores of tbe Black Sea, and through Media to 
those of the Caspian, Southwards, it had extended to the Persian Gulf 
and through the vast extent of Arabia, although Arabia Felix and the 
land of the Homcrites may have received their first Jewish colonies 
from .the opposite shores of Ethiopia, Eastwards it had passed as far 
as India. 1 Everywhere we have distinct notices of these wanderers, 
and everywhere they appear as in closest connection with the Rabbi¬ 
nical hierarchy of Palestine. Thus the Mishnah, in an extremely 
curious section, 2 tells us how on Sabbaths the Jewesses of Arabia might 
wear their long veils, and those of India the kerchief rouud the head, 
customary in those countries, without incurring the guilt of desecrating 
the holy day by needlessly carrying what, in the eyes of the law, would be 
a burden; 4 while in the rubric for the Day of Atonement we have it 
noted that the dress which the High-Priest wore i between the even¬ 
ings' of the great fast—that is, as afternoon darkened into evening— 
was of most costly ( Indian 1 stuff/ 

That among such a vast community there should have been poverty, 
and that at one time, as the Palestinians sneered, learning may have 
been left to pine in want, we can readily believe. For, as one of the 
Rabbis had it in explanation of Deut. xxx . 13: ( Wisdom is not 
“beyond the sea”—that is, it will not be found among traders or 
merchants/ 0 whose mind must be engrossed by gain. And it was 
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teachers or the second century, id among 
the moat-celeb rated Rabbinical authori¬ 
ties, around whose memory legend hoe 
thrown a special halo. 

1 In this, as In so many respects, Dr. 
Neubauer has collated very interesting 
information, to which we refer. Bee his 
Geogr. da Talm. pp. 369-399 t 

J The whole section gives a most 
curious glimpse of tbe drew and orna¬ 


ments worn by the Jews at that time. 
The reader interested in the subject will 
find special Information in the three little 
volumes of Hartmann (Die Hebraerln 
am Putxtische), In N. G. Schr&der'a some¬ 
what heavy work: De Yestitu Maher. 
Hebr», and especially In that interesting 
tractate, Tr&chlen d Juden, by Dr. A . 
BrtiU, of which, unfortunately, only one 
part hoe appeared 
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BOOK trade and commerce which procured to the Babylonians their wealth 
I and influence, although agriculture was not neglected. Their cara- 

vans—of whose camel drivers, by the way, no very flattering account 
* Kidd, it* is given *—carried the rich carpets and woven stuflb of the East, ag 

well as its precious spices, to the West: generally through Palestine 
to the Phrenician harbours, where a fleet of merchantmen belonging 
to Jewish bankers and shippers lay ready to convey them to every 
quarter of the world* These merchant princes were keenly alive to 
all that passed, not only in the financial, but in the political world* 
We know that they were in possession of State secrets, and entrusted 
with the intricacies of diplomacy. Yet, whatever its condition, this 
Eastern Jewish community was intensely Hebrew* Only eight days' 
journey—though, according to Philo's western ideas of it, by a diffi¬ 
cult road 1 —separated them from Palestine; and every pulsation there 
vibrated in Babylonia. It was in the most outlying part of that 
colony, in the wide plains of Arahia, that Saul of Tarsus spent those 
three years of silent thought and unknown labour, which preceded his 
re-appearance in Jerusalem, when from the burning longing to labour 
among his brethren, kindled by long residence among these Hebrews 
of the Hebrews, he was directed to that strange work which was his 
life's mission/ And it was among the same community that Peter 
ur*t*T*ia wrote and laboured/ amidst discouragements of which we can form 

some conception from the sad boast of Nehardaa, that np to the end 
of the third century it had not numbered among its members any 
convert to Christianity/ 

In what has been said, no notice has been taken of those wan¬ 
derers of the ten tribes, whose trackless footsteps seem as mysterious 
as their after-fate. The Talmudists name four countries as their seats* 
But, even if we were to attach historic credence to their vague state¬ 
ments, at least two of these localities canuot with any certainty be 
identified/ Only thus far all agree as to point us northwards, through 
India, Armenia, the Kurdish mountains, and the Caucasus. And with 
this tallies a curious reference in what is known as IT* Esdras, 


which locates them in a land called Arzareth, a term which has, 
with some probability, been identified with the land of Ararat* 4 


* Philo ad Cfljum, ed. Fret p. 1013. 

* Pee. 56 a, apud Nln* baner t u* a, p. 
$61, 

1 Oomp, Keubaner, pp, 515 f 373 ; Ham¬ 
burger, Real-EncykL p. 13&. 

4 Comp* PbUmor, Handb. d. ElaL la 
& Apokr. 11“ Abth., pp* 1*3, 1M, not* 


For the reasons there stated* I prefer this 
to the Ingenious Interpretation proposed 
by Dr. SdriUer-Srineesy (Joom. of Phi lot 
for IS TO, pp. 113, 114), who regards It as 
a contrectioa of Era ackerM, 'an¬ 
other load,* referred to la Dent- xtIl 27 
<M). 


THE 'LOST’ TRIBES. 



Josephus* describes them as an innumerable multitude, and vaguely 
locates them beyond the Euphrates. The Mishnah is silent as to 
their seats, but discusses their future restoration; Rabbi Akiba deny¬ 
ing and Rabbi Eliezer anticipating it.” 1 Another Jewish tradition 6 
locates them by the fabled river Sabbatyon, which was supposed to 
Cease its flow on the weekly Sabbath. This, of course, is an implied 
admission of ignorance of their seats. Similarly, the Talmud d speaks 
of three localities whither they had been banished : the district 
around the river Sabbatyon; Daphne, near Antioch; while the third 
was overshadowed and hidden by a cloud. 

Later Jewish notices connect the final discovery and the return 
of the ‘ lost tribes ’ with their conversion under that second Messiah 
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who, in contradistinction to 1 the Son of David 7 is styled 1 the Son of 
Joseph/ to whom Jewish tradition ascribes what it cannot reconcile 
with the royal dignity of 4 the Son of David/ and which, if applied 
to Him, would almost inevitably lead up to the most wide concessions 
in the Christian argument, 3 As regards the ten tribes there is this 
truth underlying the strange hypothesis, that, as their persistent 
apostacy from the God of Israel and His worship had cut them off 
from his people, so the fulfilment of the Divine promises to them in 
the latter days would imply, as it were, a second birth to make them 
once more Israel, Beyond this we are travelling chiefly into the 
region of conjecture. Modern investigations have pointed to the 
Nestorians/ and latterly with almost convincing evidence (so far aa 
such is possible) to the Afghans, as descended from the lost tribes, 4 
Such mixture with, and lapse into, Gentile nationalities seems to have 
been before the minds of those Rabbis who ordered that, if at present 
a non-Jew weds a Jewess, such a union was to be respected, since 
the stranger might be a descendant of the ten tribes/ Besides, eveuam 
there is reason to believe that part of them, at least, had coalesced 
with their brethren of the later exile;* while we know that indi¬ 
viduals who had settled in Palestine and, presumably, elsewhere, were 


1 R. Eliezer seems to connect their 
re tarn with the dawn of the new Mes¬ 
sianic day. 

1 This is not the place to discuss the 
Tater Jewish Action of a second or * suf¬ 
fering ' Messiah, 1 the son of Joseph,* 
whose special mission it would be to 
bring back the ten tribes, and to subject 
them to Messiah, * the son of David/ but 
who would perish in the war against 
Gog and Magog 


> Comp, the work of Dr. Asahel Grant 
on the Neetorians. His arguments have 
been well summarised and expanded in 
an interesting note in Mr, Nvtt's Sketch, 
of Samaritan History, pp. 2-4. 

+ I would here call special attention 
to a most interesting paper on the sub¬ 
ject (‘ A New Afghan Question '), by Mr* 
H ' WBelleu? f in the Journal of the 
United Service Institution of India/ for 
1681, pp. 49-97. 4 Kidd. 69 k 
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able to trace descent from them. 1 Still the great mass of the ten 
tribes wae in the days of Christ, as in our own, lost to the Hebrew 
nation. 


1 So Anna from the tribe of Aeer, SL 
Lake ii. 36. Lutterbeck (Neatest. Lebr- 
begr. pp. 102* 103) argues that the tea 
tribes had become wholly uq distinguish¬ 
able from the other two. But his argu¬ 


ments are not convincing, and liia opin' 
ion was certainly not that of those who 
lived in the time or Christ, or who re¬ 
flected their ideas. 



GfiEEK LNFLDENCfiS ON THE HELLENIST JEWS. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE JEWISH DISPERSION IN THE WEST—THE HELLENISTS—ORIGIN OP 
HELLENIST LITERATURE IN THE GREEK TRANSLATION OF THE 
BIBLE—CHARACTER OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 

When we turn from the Jewish ( dispersion ’ in the East to that in CHAP, 
the West, we seem to breathe quite a different atmosphere. Despite n 
their intense nationalism, all unconsciously to themselves, their mental -y~- 
characteristics and tendencies were in the opposite direction from 
those of their brethren. With those of the East rested the future of 
Judaism; with them of the West, in a Bense, that of the world. 

The one represented old Israel groping back into the darknesB of the 

past; the other young Israel, stretching forth its hands to where 

the dawn of a new day was about to break. These Jews of the 
West are known by the term Hellenists —from eKXt}y 12,eiv , to conform 
to the language and manners of the Greeks. 1 

Whatever their religious and social isolation, it was, in the nature 
of things, impossible that the Jewish communities in the West should 
remain unaffected by Grecian culture and modes of thought; just as, 
on the other hand, the Greek world, despite popular hatred and the 
contempt of the higher classes, could not wholly withdraw itself from 
Jewish influences. Witness here the many converts to Judaism 
among the Gentiles; 1 witness also the evident preparedness of the lands 
of this ‘ dispersion ’ for the new doctrine which was to come from 
Judxa. Many causes contributed to render the Jews of the West 
accessible to Greek influences. They had not a long local history to 
look back upon, nor did they form a compact body, like their brethren 
in the East, They were craftsmen, traders, merchants, settled for a 

1 Indeed^ the word Alnisti (or Alu- Teat.) on Acte vi. 1, agreeing with Dr. 

ntflin)— 1 Greek ’—actually occurs, ns In Roberts, argues that the term 1 Hellenist ’ 

Jer. SoL b, line 14 from bottom. Bdhl indicated only principles, and not blrth- 

(Forecb. n. ein. Volksb. p. 7) quotes Philo place, and that there were Hebrews and 

(Leg. ad Caj. p. 1023) in proof that he Hellenists In and out of Palestine. But 

regarded the Eastern dispersion as a thia view is untenable, 

branch separate bom the Falestiniane. 1 An account of this propaganda of 
But the passage does not convey to me Judaism and of its results will be given 
•he inference which he draws from It. in another connection. 

Dr. Guillsmard (Hebraisms In the Greek 
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BOOK time here or there—units which might combine into communities, 
* but could not form one people. Then their position was not favour- 
1 able to the sway of traditionalism. Their occupations, the very 

reasons for their being in a 'strange land,’ were purely secular. That 
lofty absorption of thought and life in the study of the Law, written 
and oral, which characterised the East, was to them something in the 
dim distance, sacred, like the soil and the institutions of Palestine, but 
unattainable. In Palestine or Babylonia numberless influences from 
his earliest years, all that he saw and heard, the very force of circum¬ 
stances, would tend to make an earnest Jew a disciple of the Rabbis; 
in the West it would lead him to ‘ hellenisc.’ It was, so to speak, 
‘in the air’; and he could no more shut his mind against Greek 
thought than he could withdraw his body from atmospheric influences. 
That restless, searching, subtle Greek intellect would penetrate every¬ 
where, and flash its light into the innermost recesses of his home 
and Synagogue. 

To be sure, they were intensely Jewish, these communities of 
strangers. Like our scattered colonists in distant lands, they would 
cling with double affection to the customs of their home, and invest 
with the halo of tender memories the sacred traditions of their faith. 
The Grecian Jew might well look with contempt, not uumingled with 
pity, on the idolatrous rites practised around, from which long ago 
the pitiless irony of Isaiah had torn the veil of beauty, to show the 
hideousness and unreality beneath. The dissoluteness of public and 
private life, the frivolity and aimlessness of their pursuits, political 
aspirations, popular assemblies, amusements—in short, the utter decay 
of society, in all its phases, would lie open to his gaze. It is in 
terms of lofty scorn, not unmingled with indignation, which only 
occasionally gives way to the softer mood of warning, or even invita¬ 
tion, that Jewish Hellenistic literature, whether in the Apocrypha or 
in its Apocalyptic utterances, addresses heathenism. 

From that spectacle the Grecian Jew would turn with infinite 
satisfaction—not to say, pride—to his own community, to think of 
its spiritual enlightenment, and to pass in review its exclusive 
privileges. 1 It was with no uncertain stepB that he would go past 
those splendid temples to his own humbler Synagogue, pleased to find 
himself there surrounded by those who Bhared his descent, his faith, 
his hopes; and gratified to see their number swelled by many who, 
heathens by birth, had learned the error of their wayB, and now, so to 
speak, humbly stood as suppliant 1 strangers of the gate, ’ to seek 

1 Sc Paul hilly describee these feelings la the Epistle to the Romamt 
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admission into his sanctuary. 1 How different were the rites which he 
practised, hallowed in their Divine origin, rational in themselves, and 
at the same time deeply significant, from the absurd superstitions 
around. Who could have compared with the voiceless, meaningless, 
blasphemous heathen worship, if it deserved the name, 4-hat of the 
Synagogue, with its pathetic hymns, its sublime liturgy, its Divine 
Scriptures, and those ‘ stated sermons ’ which ‘ instructed in virtue and 
piety,’ of which not only Philo," Agrippa, b and Josephus," speak as a 
regular institution, but whose antiquity and general prevalence is 
attested in Jewish writings, 1 and nowhere more strongly than in the 

book of the Acts of the Apostles? 

And in these Synagogues, how would ' brotherly love : be called 
out, since, if one member suffered, all might soon be affected, and the 
danger which threatened one community would, unless averted, ere 
long overwhelm the rest. There was little need for the admonition 
not to * forget the love of strangers.’ s To entertain them was not 
merely a virtue; in the Hellenist dispersion it was a religious 
necessity. And by such means not a few whom they would regard 
as ( heavenly messengers' might be welcomed. From the Acts of the 
Apostles we knew with what eagerness they would receive, and with 
what readiness they would invite, the passing Rabbi or teacher, who 
came from the home of their faith, to speak, if there were in them a 
word of comforting exhortation for the people. 4 We can scarcely 
doubt, considering the state of things, that this often bore on * the 
consolation of Israel. 1 But, indeed, all that came from Jerusalem, all 
that helped them to realise their living connection with it, or bound 
it more closely, was precious. ‘Letters out of Judaea,’ the tidings 
which some one might bring on his return from festive pilgrimage or 
business journey, especially about anything connected with that grand 
expectation—the star which was to rise on the Eastern sky—would 
soon spread, till the Jewish pedlar in his wanderings had carried the 
news to the most distant and isolated Jewish home, where tie might 
find a Sabbath-welcome and Sabbath-rest. 
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1 The 1 Gerey haShaar* proselytes of 
the gate, a designation which some hare 
derived from the circumstance that Gen¬ 
tiles were not allowed to advance be¬ 
yond the Temple Conrt, bat more likely 
to be traced to each passages as Ex. xx* 
10; Dent xiv. 21; xxlv. 14. 

1 Comp, here Targ. Jon. on Jadg. y. 
2 f 9. 1 feel more hesitation in appeal¬ 
ing to each passages as Ber, 19 a, where 


we read of a Rabbi In Rome, Thodos 
(Thendosl), who flourished several gen¬ 
erations before Hillel, for reasons which 
the passage itself will suggest to the 
student. At the time of Philo, however, 
such instructions in the Synagogues at 
Rome were a long-established institution 
(Ad Caj. p. 1014). 

* Xo^Evia > Hebr. xiil 2. 
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Such undoubtedly was the case. And yet, when the Jew stepped 
out of the narrow circle which he had drawn around him, he was 
confronted on every side by Grccianism. It was in the forum, in the 
market, in the counting-house, in the street; in all that he saw, utid 
in all to whom he spoke. It was refined; it was clegunt; it was 
profound; it was supremely attractive. He might resist, but he could 
not push it aside. Even in resisting, he had already yielded to it. 
For, once open the dooi to the questions which it brought, if it were 
only to expel, or repel them, he must give up that principle of simple 
authority on which traditionalism as a system rested. Hellenic 
criticism could not so be silenced, nor its searching light be extin¬ 


guished by the breath of a Rabbi. If he attempted this, the truth 
would not only be worsted before its enemies, but suffer detriment in 
his own eyes. He must meet argument with argument, and that not 
only for those who were without, but in order to be himself quite sure 
of what he believed. He must be able to hold it, n^t only in con¬ 
troversy with others, where pride might bid him stand fast, but in 
that much more serious contest within, where a man meets tho old 
adversary alone in the secret arena of his own mind, and has to 
sustain that terrible hand-to-hand fight, in which he is uncheered by 
outward help. But why should he shrink from the contest, when he 
was sure that his was Divine truth, and that therefore victory must 
be on hia side? Aa in our modern conflicts against the onesided in¬ 
ferences from physical investigations we are wont to say that the 
truths of nature cannot contradict those of revelation—both being of 

God—and aa we are apt to regard as truths of nature what sometimes 
are only deductions from partially ascertained facts, and as truths of 
revelation what, after all, may be only our own inferences, sometimes 
from imperfectly apprehended premises, so the Hellenist would seek 
to conciliate the truths of Divine revelation with those others which, 
he thought, he recognised in Hellenism, But what were the truths 
of Divine revelation? Was it only the substance of Scripture, or 
also its form—the truth itself which was conveyed, or the manner in 
which it was presented to the Jews; or, if both, then did the two 
stand on exactly the same footing? On the answer to these questions 
would depend how little or how much he would ' hellcnisc/ 

One thing at any rate was quite certain. The Old Testament, 


leastwise, the Law of Moses, was directly and wholly fVom God; and 
if so, then its form also—its letter—must he authentic and authorita¬ 
tive. Thus much on the surface, and for all. But the student must 
search deeper into it, his senses, as it were, quickened by Greek 
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criticism; he must ‘meditate’ and penetrate into the Divine mys- CHAP, 
teries. The Palestinian also searched into them, and the result was the II 
Midrasfi. Hut, whichever of his methods he had applied—the Peshat, ~-r— 

or simple criticism of the words, the Derush, or search into the pos¬ 
sible applications of the text, what might be ‘trodden out’ of it; or 
the Sod, the hidden, mystical, gupranatural bearing of the words—it 
was still only the letter of the text that had been studied. There was, 
indeed, yet another understanding of the Scriptures, to which St.Paul 
directed his disciples: the spiritual bearing of its spiritual truths. 

But that needed another qualification, and tended in another direction 
from those of which the Jewish student knew. On the other hand, 
there was the intellectual view of the Scriptures—their philosophical 
understanding, the application to them of the results of Grecian 
thought and criticism. It was this which was peculiarly Hellenistic. 

4pply that method, and the deeper the explorer proceeded in his 
search, the more would he feel himself alone, far from the outside 
crowd; but the brighter also would that light of criticism, which he 
carried, shine in the growing darkness, or, as he held it up, would 
the precious ore, which he laid bare, glitter and sparkle with a 
thousand varying hues of brilliancy. What was Jewish, Palestinian, 
individual, concrete in the Scriptures, was only the outside—true in 

itself, but not the truth. There were depths beneath. Strip these 
stories of their nationalism; idealise the individual of the persona 
introduced, and you came upon abstract ideas and realities, true to all 
time and to all nations. But this deep symbolism was Pythagorean; 
this pre-existence of ideas which were the types of all outward 
actuality, was Platonism! Broken rays in them, but the focus of 
truth in the Scriptures. Yet these were rays, and could only have 
come from the Sun. All truth was of God; lienee theirs must have 
been of that origin. Then were the sages of the heathen also in a 
sense God-taught—and God-teaching, or inspiration, was rather a 
question of degree than of kindl 

One step only remained; and that, as we imagine, if not the 
easiest, yet, as we reflect upon it, that which in practice would be 
most readily taken. It was simply to advance towards Grecianism; 
frankly to recognise truth in the results of Greek thought. There is 
that within ua, name it mental consciousness, or as you will, which, 
all unbidden, rises to answer to the voice of intellectual truth, come 
whence it may, just as conscience answers to the cause of moral truth 
or duty. But in this case there was more. There was the mighty 
Bpell which Greek philosophy exercised on all kindred minds, and the 
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I thinking. And, in general, and more powerful than the rest,because 

penetrating everywhere, was the charm of Greek literature, with its 

brilliancy; of Greek civilisation and culture, with their polish and 

■ 

ettractivencss; and of what, in one word, we may call the ‘time- 
spirit, 1 that tyrannos , who rules all in their thinking, speaking, doing, 
whether they list or not. 

Why, hi a sway extended even to Palestine iteclf, and was felt in 
the innermost circle of the most exclusive Rabbinism, We are not 
here referring to the fact that the very language spoken in Palestine 
came to be very largely charged with Greek, and even Lutin, words 
Hebraised, since this is easily accounted for by the new circumstances, 
and the necessities of intercourse with the dominant or resident 
foreigners. Nor is it requisite to point out how impossible it would 
have been, in presence of so many from the Greek and Roman world, 
and after the long and persistent struggle of their rulere to Grecianise 
Palestine, nay, even in view of so many magnificent heathen temples 
on the very soil of Palestine, to exclude all knowledge of, or contact 
with Grecianism. But not to be able to exclude was to have insight 
the dazzle of that unknown, which as such, and in itself, must have 
had peculiar attractions to the Jewish mind. It needed steru 
principle to repress the curiosity thus awakened. When a young 
Rabbi, BenDama } asked his uncle whether he might not study Greek 
philosophy, since he had mastered the 1 Law 1 in every aspect of it, 
the older Rabbi replied by a reference to Josh, i. 8: * Go and search 
what is the hour which is neither of the day nor of the night, and in 
»Hen .90 h it thou mayest study Greek philosophy/* Yet even the Jewish 
«od patriarch, Gamaliel II., who may have sat with Saul of Tarsus at the 

feet of his grandfather, was said to have busied himself with Greek, 
as he certainly held liberal views on many points connected with 
Grecianism* To be sure, tradition justified him on the ground that 
his position brought him into contact with the ruling powers, and, 
perhaps, to further vindicate him, ascribed similar pursuits to the 
elder Gamaliel, although groundlessly, to judge from the circumstance 
that he was so impressed even with the wrong of possessing a Targum 
on Job in Aramaean, that he had it buried deep in the ground. 

But all these are indications of a tendency existing. How wide 
it must have spread, appears from the fact that the ban had to be 
pronounced on all who studied * Greek wisdom,* One of the greatest 
Rabbis, Elisha ben Abuj&h, seems to have been actually led to 
apostacy by such studies. True, he appears as the * Acher' —the 

‘other*—in Talmudic writings, whom it was not proper even to 
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name. But he was not yet an apostate from the Synagogue when 
those ‘ Greek songs' ever flowed from his lips; and it was in the very 
Bcth-ha-Midrash, or theological academy, that a multitude of Siphrey 
Minim (heretical books) flew from his breast, where they had lain 
concealed.* It maybe so, that the expression 1 Siphrey Someroa' 
(Homeric writings), which occur not only in the Talmud b but even 
in the Mishnah 0 referred pre-eminently, if not exclusively, to the 
religious or semi-religious Jewish Hellenistic literature, outside even 
the Apocrypha. 1 But its occurrence proves, at any rate, that the 
Hellenists were credited with the study of Greek literature, and that 
through them, if not more directly, the Palestinians had become 

acquainted with it. 

This sketch will prepare us for a rapid survey of that Hellenistic 
literature which Judaea so much dreaded. Its importance, not only to 
the Hellenists but to the world at large, can scarcely be over-estimated. 
First and foremost, we have here the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament, venerable not only as the oldest, but as that which at the 
time of Jesus held the place of our ‘Authorized Version,’ and as 
such is so often, although freely, quoted, in the New Testament. Nor 
need we wonder that it should have been the people's Bible, not 
merely among the Hellenists, but in Galilee, and even in Judaea. It 
was not only, as already explained, that Hebrew was no longer the 
‘vulgar tongue’ in Palestine, and that written Targumim were pro¬ 
hibited. But most, if not all—at least in towns—would understand 
the Greek version; it might be quoted in intercourse with Hellenist 
brethren or with the Gentiles; and, what was perhaps equally, if not 
more important, it was the most readily procurable. From the extreme 
labour and care bestowed on them, Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible 
were enormously dear, as we infer from a curious Talmudical notice, * 
where a common woollen wrap, which of course was very cheap, a copy 
of the Psalms, of Job, and torn pieces from Proverbs, are together 
valued at five maneh —say, about 191. Although this notice dates from 
the third or fourth century, it is not likely that the cost of Hebrew 
Biblical MSS. was much lower at the time of Jesus. This would, of 

course, put their possession well nigh out of common reach. On the 
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1 Jer, Chag. 
11,1; com p. 
Ch&g. 15 

Jer. Sauh. 
i- 2B a 

" Tad. Iv. 6 


* am.» 

last line 
and b 


1 Through this literature, which as 
being Jewish might have passed unsus¬ 
pected, a dangerous acquaintance might 
have been introduced with Greek writ¬ 
ings—the more readily, that for example 
Aristobolufl described Homer and Hesiod 
as haring 4 drawn from our books r (ap* 
Eu&eb* Frrepar. Evaug. xtH. 12). Ac¬ 
cording to Hamburger fftcal-Encvkl fur 


Bib el u. Talmud, vol. 11. pp, 66, 69), the 
expression Siphrey Homeros applies 
exclusively to the Judffio-Alexandrian 
heretical writings; according to Filrst 
(Kanon d. A. Test. p. 90), simply to 
Homeric literature. But see the discus¬ 
sion in Levy t Neuhebr, n* Chald. Worterb* 
vol. 1. p. 476 a and 6- 
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BOOK other hand, we are able to form an idea of the cheapness ol GreeK 
1 manuscripts from what we know of the price of books in Rome at the 

beginning of our era. Hundreds of slaves were there engaged copying 
what one dictated. The result was not only the publication of as 
large editions as in our days, but their production at only about double 
the cost of what are now known as i cheap' or ‘ people’s editions, 1 
Probably it would be safe to compute, that as much matter as would 
cover sixteen pages of small print might, in such coses, be sold at the 
rate of about sixpence, and in that ratio* 1 Accordingly, manuscripts 
in Greek or Latin, although often incorrect, mast have been easily 
attainable, and this would have considerable influence on making the 
Greek version of the Old Testament the i people’s Bible,' a 

The Greek version, like the Targum of the Palestinians, originated, 
no doubt, in the first place, in a felt national want on the part of the 
Hellenists, who as a body were ignorant of Hebrew* Hcneo we find 
notices of very early Greek versions of at least parts of the Penta¬ 
teuch* • But this, of course, could not suffice. On the other hand, 
there existed, as we may suppose, a natural curiosity on the part of 
students, especially in Alexandria, which had so large a Jewish popu¬ 
lation, to know the sacred books on which the religion and history of 
Israel were founded. Even more than this, we must take into 
account the literary tastes of the first three Ptolemies (successors in 
Egypt of Alexander the Great), and the exceptional favour which 
the Jews for a time enjoyed. Ptolemy I. (Lagi) was a great patron 
of learning. He projected the Museum in Alexandria, which was a 
home for literature and study, and founded the great library* In 
these undertakings Demetrius Phalereus was his chief adviser* The 
tastes of the first Ptolemy were inherited by his son, Ptolemy II* 
iaat«n.a (Philadclphus), who had for two years been co-regent. m In fact, 

ultimately that monarch became literally book-mad, and the sums 
spent on rare MSS*, which too often proved spurious, almost pass 
belief* The same may be said of the third of these monarchs, 
Ptolemy III. (Euergctes). It would have been strange, indeed, if 
those monarchs had not sought to enrich their library with an 
authentic rendering of the Jewish sacred books, or not encouraged 
such a translation. 

1 Comp. Friedlander t Sltteng. Roma, * Aristobutus Id Euaeb-PraparEvang* 
vol. ill. p* 316* lx* 6; xlll* 12* Tbe doubts raised by 

1 To these causes there should perhaps Body against this testimony have been 
be added the attempt to introduce Gre- generally repudiated by critics since tbe 
danism by force into Palestine, the con- treatise by VaUcenaw (Piatr* de Arjatob. 
sequences which it may have left, and the Jud. appended to GaiqfonTs ed. of the 
existence of a Grecian party In the land* Pitepar* Evang*> 
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These circumstances will account for the different elements which CHAP, 
we can trace in the Greek version of the Old Testament, and explain n 
the historical, or rather legendary, notices which we have of its 1 
composition. To begin with the latter. Josephus has preserved 
what, no doubt in its present form, is a spurious letter from one 
Aristeas to his brother Philocrates, 1 in which we are told how, by the 
advice of his librarian (?), Demetrius Phalereus, Ptolemy II. had 
sent by him (Aristeas) and anotherofficer, a letter, with rich presents, 
to Eleazar, the High-Priest at Jerusalem; who in turn had selected 
seventy-two translators (six out of each tribe), and furnished them 
with a most valuable manuscript of the Old Testament. The letter 
then gives further details of their splendid reception at the Egyptian 
court, and of their sojourn in the island of Pharos, where they ac¬ 
complished their work in seventy-two days, when they returned to 
Jerusalem laden with rich presents, their translation having received 
the formal approval of the Jewish Sanhedrin at Alexandria. From 
this account we may at least derive as historical these facts: that 
the Pentateuch—for to it only the testimony refers—was translated 
into Greek, at the suggestion of Demetrius Phalereus, in the reign 
and under the patronage—if not by direction—of Ptolemy II. 
(Philadelphia). 1 With this the Jewish accounts agree, which describe 
the translation of the Pentateuch under Ptolemy—the Jerusalem Tal¬ 
mud * in a simpler narrative, the Babylonian* 1 with additions apparently **• 
derived from the Alexandrian legends; the former expressly noting b 9 * 
thirteen, the latter marking fifteen, variations from the original text.* 

The Pentateuch once translated, whether by one, or more likely 
by several persons/ the other hooks of the Old Testament would 

1 Comp. Jofiephi Opera, ed. Haver- Keil, Lehrb. d. hist. kr. Elnl. d. A. T., 

camp, vol. ii. App, pp, 103-132, The p, 551, note 5, 

beat and most critical edition of this 3 It is scarcely worth while to refute 
letter by Prof, M\ Schmidt , in Merx’ the view of Tychsen, Just (Gesch, d. 

Archiv, i, pp. 252-310. The etory is Judenth.), and others, that the Jewish 

found in Jos . Ant. xii. 2, 2; Ag. Ap. ii. writers only wrote down for Ptolemy 

4; Philo , de Vita Mosis, lib, ii, § 5-7, the Hebrew words in Greek letters. 

The extracts are most fully given in But the word cannot possibly bear 
Euseb* Prsepar. Evang. Some of the that meaning in this connection. Comp. 

Fathers give the etory, with additional also Prankel, Yoretudien, p, 31, 

embellishment It was first critically 4 According to Sopber, i. 8, by five 
called in question by Hody (Contra Bis- persons, but that seems a round number 

toriam Aristeee de L. X. interpret, dissert, to correspond to the five books of Moses. 

Oxon. 1685), and has since been generally Frankel (Ueber d. Einfl, d. palast. Exeg.) 

regarded as legendary. But its fonnda- labours, however, to show in detail the 

lion in fact has of late beeo recognized differences between the different trans^ 

by well nigh all critics, though the letter lators. But his criticism is often strained, 

itself is pseudonymic, and full of fabulous and the solution of the question is ap- 

details. pareutly impossible, 

*. This is also otherwise attested. See 
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BOOK naturally soon receive the same treatment. They were evidently 
I rendered by a number of persons, who possessed very different qualifr 

cations for their work—the translation of the Book of Daniel having 
been so defective, that in its place another by Theodotion was after¬ 
wards substituted. The version, as a whole, bears the name of the 
LXX.—as some have supposed from the number of its translators ac¬ 
cording to Aristeas' account—only that in that case it should have 
been seventy-two; or from the approval of the Alexandrian San- 
nedrin 1 —although in that case it should have been seventy-one; or 
perhaps because, in the popular idea, the number of the Gentile 
nations, of which the Greek (Japheth) was regarded as typical, was 
seventy. We have, however, one fixed date by which to compute the 
completion of thiB translation. From the prologue to the Apocryphal 
'Wisdom of Jesus the son of Siracb,' wc learn that in his days the 
Canon of jScripture was closed; and that on his arrival, in his thirty- 
eighth year,’ in Egypt, which was then under the rule of Euergetes, 
he found the BO-called LXX. version completed, when he set himself 
to a similar translation of the Hebrew work of his grandfather. But 
in the 50th chapter of that work we have a description of the High- 
Priest Simon, which is evidently written by an eye-witness. We 
have therefore as one term the pontificate of Simon, during which 
the earlier Jesus lived; ami as the other, the reign of Euergetes, in 
which the grandson was at Alexandria. Now, although there were 
two High-Priests who bore the name Simon, and two Egyptian kings 
with the surname Euergetes, yet on purely historical grounds, and 
apart from critical prejudices, we conclude that the Simon of Ecclus. 
L. was Simon I., the Just, one of the greatest names in Jewish 
traditional history; and similarly, that the Euergetes of theyounger 
Jesus was the first of that name, Ptolemy III., who reigned from 
24? to 221 b.c.* In his reign, therefore, we must regard the LXX. 
version as, at least substantially, completed. 

1 B&ht would have it, 1 the Jerusalem it bear on the question of the so-called 

Sanhedrin!’ 'Maocabean Psalmo/and the authorship 

1 But the expression has also been and date of the Book of Daolel. But bls- 
referred to the thirty-eighth year of the torical questions should be treated Inde- 
reign of Euergetes. pendentiy of critical prejudices. Winer 

1 To my mind, at least, the historic*! (Bibl. Realworterb. 1. p. 665), and others 

evidence, apart from critical consider*- after him admit that the Simon of 

Ilona, seems very strong. Modern writers Eoclua. ch. L. was indeed Simon the Just 
on the other side have confessedly been (I.), but maintain that the Euergetes of 
Influenced by the consideration that the the Prologue was the second of that 
earlier date of the Book of Slrach would name. Ptolemy YTL, popularly nlck- 
alao involve a much earlier date for the named K&kergetee. Comp- the remarks 

close of the 0. T. Canon than they are die- of Friixecbe on ihis view in the Kw^get 

posed to admit* More especially would Eiqg. Hando. a d. Apokr/fite Lief. p. xvli 
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From t his* it would, of course, follow that the Canon of the Old CHAP. 
lesuumMit was then practically fixed in Palestine. 1 That Canon was n 
accepted by the Alexandrian translators, although the more loose * 

views of the Hellenists on 1 inspiration/ and the absence of that close 
watchfulness exercised over the text in Palestine, led to additions and 
alterations, and ultimately even to the admission of the Apocrypha 
into the Greek Bible. Unlike the Hebrew arrangement of the tex 
into the Law, the Prophets/ and the (sacred) Writings, or Hagio- 
grapha, the LXX. arrange them into historical, prophetical, and 
poetic books, and count twenty-two, after the Hebrew alphabet, 
instead of twenty-four, as the Hebrews. But perhaps both these 
may have been later arrangements, since Philo evidently knew the 
Jewish order of the books." What text the translators may have ■nevn* 

. , Contempt, 

used we can only conjecture. It differs in almost innumerable n 
instances from our own, though the more important deviations are 
comparatively lew.* In the great majority of the lesser variations 
our Hebrew must be regarded as the correct text.* 

Putting aside clerical mistakes and misreadings, and making 
allowance for errors of translation, ignorance, and haste, we note 
certain outstanding facts as characteristic of the Greek version. It 
bears evident marks of its origin in Egypt in its use of Egyptian 
wurd^ and references, and equally evident traces of its Jewish com¬ 
position, By the side of slavish and false literalism there is great 
liberty, if not licence, in handling the original; gross mistakes occur 
along with happy renderings of very difficult passages, suggesting 
the aid of some able scholars. Distinct Jewish elements are uq- 
ueniably there, which can only be explained by reference to Jewish 
tradition, although they are much fewer than some critics have 
supposed/ This we can easily understand, since only those tradi- 

Comp, here, besides the passages between the Samaritan version of the 

quoted in the previous note, Baba B. 13 b Pentateuch and that of the LXX., which 

uiri u b; for the cessation of revela- In no less than about 2,000 passages agree 

tlon in the Maccabean period, 1 Macc. lv, as against our Hebrew, although in other 

4-: lx. 27; xiv* 41; and, in general, for instances the Greek text either agrees 

the Jewish view on the subject at the with the Hebrew against the Samaritan, 

time of Christ, Jos. Ag. Ap. 1 8. or else is independent of both. On the 

* Anterior : Josh., Jcdg,, I and 2 Sam. connection between Samaritan literature 

and 2 Rings Posterior: Major: Is., and Hellenism there are some very inta- 

Jer., and Ezek.; and the Minor Pro- resting notices in Freudenthai t Hell,Stud. 

Uiie pp. 82-103, 130-136, 186, Ac. 

3 The** n<wi* in 1 Kings, the * The extravagant computations in 

r>uokh of Esiiuii m. Proverbs, Jeremiah, this respect of Frankel (both in his work, 

and Daniel. In the Pentateuch we And Uetaer d. Einfl, d. Pala&L Exeg., and 

them only in four passages in the Book of also in the Vorstud. z. Sept pp. 189-191) 

Exodus. have been rectified by Herzfeld (Gescb. 

4 There Is also a carious correspondence d» YoL Isr, vol. UL), who, perhaps, goes to 
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tions would find a place which at that early time were not only 
received, but in general circulation. The distinctively Grecian ele¬ 
ments, however, are at present of chief interest to us. They consist of 
allusions to Greek mythological terms, and adaptations of Greek phi¬ 
losophical ideas. However few, 1 even one well-authenticated instance 
would load us to auspect others, and in general give to the version 
the character of Jewish Hellenising. In the same class we reckon 
what constitutes the prominent characteristic of the LXX. version, 
which, for want of better terms, we would designate as rationalistic; 
and apologetic. Difficulties—or what seemed such—arc removed byj 
the most bold methods, and by free handling of the text; it need! 
scarcely be said, often very unsatisfactorily. More especially aJ 
strenuous effort is made to banish all anthropomorphisms, as incun-J 
sis tent with their ideas of the Deity. The superficial observer might! 
be tempted to regard this as not strictly Hellenistic, since the samel 
may be noted, and indeed is much more consistently carried out, in! 
the Targum of Onkelos. Perhaps such alterations had even been! 
introduced into the Hebrew text itself. 1 But there is this vita# 
difference between Palestinianism and Alexandrianism, that, broadly 
speaking, the Hebrew avoidance of anthropomorphisms depends on 
objective—theological and dogmatic—the Hellenistic on subjective! 
—philosophical and apologetic—grounds. The Hebrew avoids theoi 
as he docs what seems to him inconsistent with the dignity of Biblical 
heroes and of Israel. ‘ Great is the power of the prophets/ he writes] 

■ who liken the Creator to the creature;’ or else* * a thing is written 
only to break it to the cor ’—to adapt it to our human modes ol 
speaking and understanding; and again/ the 1 words of the Toratj 
are like the speech of the children of men.' But for this very ptm 
pose the words of 8cripture may be presented in another form, if need 


1he other extreme. Herzfeld (pp. 548- 
£50) admits—and even this with hesita¬ 
tion—of only six distinct references to 
Halakhoth In the following passages In 
the LXX.: Gen. ix + 4; xxxlL 32; Lev. 
jlx. 19; xxiv- 7; Dent. xxv. 5; xxvl. 13. 
As instances of Hoggadah we may men¬ 
tion the renderings In Gen* v. 24 and 
Ex. x. 23. 

1 DAfine and Qfrbrar have Id this 
respect gone u> the same extreme os 
FranJbel on the Jewish side. But even 
Siegfried (Philo v.Alex. p. 8) is obliged to 
admit that the LXX. rendering, t? 64 

ur ddparot dtcai Kara&xev&oroi 

Gen- L 2\ bears undeniable mark of Gre- 

dao philosophic views. And certainly 


this fa not the sole Instance of the kind. 

1 As La the so-called 1 Tiqquney So 
pherimSoT emendations of the scribes. 
Comp, here generally the investigation] 
of Geiger (Orach rift u, Ueberee d 
Bib el). But these, however learned ani 
Ingenious, require, like so many of tbJ 
dicta of modem Jewish criticism, to hi 
taken with the utmost caution, and Ii 
each case subjected to fresh exam I nation 
since so large a proportion of their wrltj 
logs are what Is best designated by thl 
German Tendenz-SchrifterL, and their in 
ferences Tejidenz- 8chHDtse . But the crltU 
and the historian should have no Ten 
dens —except towards simple fact ani 
historical truth. 
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be even modi Red, so as to obviate possible misunderstanding, or dog- chap. 
matio error. The Alexandrians arrived at the same conclusion, but II 
from an opposite direction. They had not theological but philo- v —-v* 
snphical axioms in their minds—truths which the highest truth could 
not, and, ns they held, did not contravene. Only dig deeper; get 
beyond the letter to that to which it pointed; divest abstract truth of 
its concrete, national, Judaistic envelope—penetrate through the dim 
porch into the temple, and you were surrounded by a blaze of light, 
of which, as its portals had been thrown open, single rays had fallen 
into the night of heathendom. And so the truth would appear 
glorious—more than vindicated in their own sight, triumphant in 
that of others! 


In such manner the LXX. version became really the people’s 
Bible to that large Jewish world through which Christianity was 
afterwards to address itself to mankind. It was part of the ease, that 
this translation should be regarded by the Hellenists as inspired like 
the original. Otherwise it would have been impossible to make final 
appeal to the very words of the Greek; still less, to find in them a 
mystical and allegorical meaning. Only that we must not regard 
their views of inspiration—except as applying to Moses, and even 
there only partially—as identical with ours. To their minds inspira¬ 
tion differed quantitatively, not qualitatively, from what the rapt soul 
might at any time experience, so that even heathen philosophers 
might ultimately be regarded as at times inspired. So far as the 
version of the Bible was concerned (and probably on like grounds), 
similar views obtained at a later period even in Hebrew circles, where 
it was laid down that the Chaldee Targum on the Tentateuch had 
been originally spoken to Moses on Sinai,* though afterwards for¬ 
gotten, till restored and rc-introduccd. h 

Whether or not the LXX. was read in the Hellenist Synagogues, 
and the worship conducted, wholly or partly, in Greek, must be 
matter of conjecture. We find, however, a significant notice® to the 
effect that among those who spoke a barbarous language (not Hebrew 
—the term referring specially to Greek), it was the cuBtom for one 
person to read the whole Parashah (or leBson for the day), while 
among the Hebrew-speaking Jews this was done by seven persons, 
successively called up. This seems to imply that cither the Greek 
text alone was read, or that it followed a Hebrew reading, like the Tar¬ 
gum of the Easterns. More probably, however, the former would be 
the case, Bince both Hebrew manuscripts, and persons qualified to 
read them, would be difficult to procure. At any rate, we know that 
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the Greek Scriptures were authoritatively acknowledged in Palestine, 1 
and that the ordinary daily prayers might be said in Greek. 1 The 
LXX. deserved this distinction from its general faithftilneas—at least, 
in regard to the Pentateuch—and from its preservation of ancient 
doctrine. Thus, without further referring to its full acknowledgment 
of the doctrine of Angels (comp, Deut. ixxii. 8, xxiiii. 2), we specially 
mark that it preserved the Messianic interpretation of Gen. xlix, 10, 
and Numb. xxiv. 7, 17, 23, bringing us evidence of what had been 
the generally received view two and a half centuries before the birth 
of Jesus. It must have been on the ground of the use made of the 
LXX. in argument, that later voices in the Synagogue declared this 
version to have been as great a calamity to Israel as the making of 
the golden calf," and that its completion had been followed by the 
terrible omen of an eclipse, that lasted three days/ For the Rabbis 
declared that upon investigation it had been found that the Torah 
could be adequately translated only into Greek, and they arc most 
extravagant in their praise of the Greek version of AkytaSj or Aquila, 
the proselyte, which was made to counteract the influence of the 
LXX." But in Egypt the anniversary of the completion of the LXX. 
was celebrated by a feast in the island of Pharos, in which ultimately 
even heathens seem to have taken part/ 


1 Meg. i. 8. It is, however, fair to con¬ 
fess strong doubt, on my part whether 
this passage may not refer to the Greek 
translation of Akylas. At the same time 
It simply speaks of a translation into 
Greek, And before the version of Aquila 
the L X X- alone held that place. It is 
one of the most daring modern Jewish 
perversions of history to identify this 
Akylos, who flourished about 130 after 
Christ, with the Aquila of the Book of 
Acts. It wants even the excuse of a 
colourable perversion of the confused 
Glory about Akylas, which Epiphattius 
who Is so generally Inaccurate, gives in 


De Pond, et Mensur. c. ilv. 

* The ‘Shema’ (Jewish creed), with Its 
collects, the eighteen 1 benedictions. 1 and 
* Lhegrace at meat-* A later Rabbi vindi¬ 
cated the use or the *$hema' Id Greek 
by the argument that the word Shema 
meant not only 'Hear, 1 but also 'un¬ 
derstand F (Jer. Sotab vii_ l.JComp, Sotah 
vil. I, 2. In Ber. 40 h t It is said that 
the Parash&h connected with the woman 
suspected of adultery, the prayer and 
coufessioQ at the bringing of the tithes, 
and the various benedictions over food, 
may be said not only in Hebrew, but in 
any other languages. 
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CH APTER III. . 


THE OLD FAITH PREPARING FOR THE NEW—DEVELOPMENT OF HELLENIST 
THEOLOGY: THE APOCRYPHA, ARISTEAS, ARISTOBULUS, AND THE PSEUD" 
EPIGRAPHIC WRITINGS. 


The translation of the Old Testament into Greek may be regarded 
ns the starting-point of Hellenism. It rendered possible the hope 
that what in its original form had been confined to the few, might 
become accessible to the world at large. 1 But much yet remained to 
be done. If the religion of the Old Testament had been brought near 
to the Grecian world of thought, the latter had still to be brought near 
to Judaism. Some intermediate stage must he found; some common 
ground on which the two might meet; some original kindredness 
of spirit to which their later divergences might be carried back, and 
where they might finally be reconciled. As the first attempt in this 

direction—first in order, if not always in time—we mark the so- 
called Apocryphal literature, most of which was cither written in 
Greek, or is the product of Hellcnismg Jews. 1 Its general object 
was twofold. First, of course, it was apologetic—in tended to fill gaps 
in Jewish history or thought, but especially to strengthen the Jewish 
mind against attacks from without, and generally to extol the dignity 

of Israel. Thus, more withering sarcasm could scarcely be poured 
on heathenism than in the apocryphal story of ‘ Bel and the Dragon,’ 
or in the so-called ‘Epistle of Jeremy,’ with which the Book of 
‘ Baruch’ closes. The same strain, only in more lolly tones, resounds 
through the Book of the ‘Wisdom of Solomon, ,b along with the 
constantly implied contrast between the righteous, or Israel, and 
sinners, or the heathen. But the next object was to Bhow that the 
deeper and purer thinking of heathenism in its highest philosophy 
supported—nay, in some respects, was identical with—the funda¬ 
mental teaching of the Old Testament. This, of course, was 
apologetic of the Old Testament, but it also prepared the way for a 
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1 All the Apocrypha were originally coarse, the ( Wisdom of Jeeufl the Sou of 
written in Greek, except 1 Hacc., Judith, SiradL* 
part of Baruch, probably Tobit, and, of 
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reconciliation with Greek philosophy. We notice this especially in 

the so-called Fourth BookofMaceabccs, ao long erroneously attributed 

to Josephus, 1 and in the ‘Wisdom of Solomon.’ The first postulate 
here would be the acknowledgment of truth among the Gentiles, 
which was the outcome of Wisdom—and Wisdom was the revelation 
of God. This seems already implied in so thoroughly Jewish a book 
as that of Jesus the Son of Sirach.* Of course there could be no 
alliance with Epicureanism, which waa at the opposite pole of the Old 
Testament. But the brilliancy of Plato’s speculations would charm, 
while the stern self-abnegation of Stoicism would prove almost 
equally attractive. The one would show why they believed, the other 
why they lived, as they did. Thus the theology of the Old Testament 
would find a rational basis in the ontology of Plato, and its ethics 
in the moral philosophy of the Stoics. Indeed, this is the very line 
of argument which Josephus follows in the conclusion of his treatise 
against Apion/ This, then, was an unassailable position to take: 
contempt poured on heathenism as such, 0 and a rational philoso¬ 
phical basis for Judaism. They were not deep, only acute thinkers, 
these Alexandrians, and the result of their speculations was a curious 
Eclecticism, in which Platonism and Stoicism arc found, often hetero¬ 
geneously, side by side. Thus, without further details, it may be said 
that the Fourth Book of Maccabees is a Jewish Stoical treatise on 
the Stoical theme of ' the supremacy of reason 1 —the proposition, 
stated at the outset, that ‘ pious reason bears absolute sway over the 
passions/ being illustrated by the story of the martyrdom of Eleazur, 
and of the mother and her seven sons/ On the other hand, that 
sublime work, the ‘Wisdom of Solomon/ contains Platonic and Stoic 
elements 1 —chiefly perhaps the latter—the two occurring side by side. 
Thus' * Wisdom/ which is so concretely presented as to be almost 
hypostatised/ is first described in the language of Stoicism/ and 
afterwards set forth, in that of Platonism/ as i the breath of the 
power of God; 1 as 'a pure influence flowing from the glory of the 
Almighty/ 4 the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted 
mirror of the power of God, and the image of His goodness.’ Simi- 


1 It la printed in H&verc&mp’s edition 
of Josephus, vol, H. pp. 497-520. The 
beat edition is In FViYe*cA*» Llbri Apo- 
cryphl V«l Test (Lips. 1871). 

1 Euxild (Gesch. d. Volkes Isr, vol. lv, 
pp. 626 631) has given a glowing sketch 
of It* Ewald rightly says that Its Grecian 
elements have been exaggerated; but 
cAer (Lebre vom Logos, pp. 59-62) utterly 
falls in denying their presence altogether. 


1 Compare especially \x, 1; ivlll. 14- 
16, where the kleaof passes Into 

that or theldyuf Of course the above 
remarks are not Intended to depreciate 
the great value of this 'wok, alike In 
itself, and in Its practical teaching. In 
1U clear enunciation of a retribution as 
awaiting man, and In its Important 
bearing on the New Testament revela¬ 
tion of the kdyot 
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larly, we have* a Stoical enumeration of ttie four cardinal virtues, 
temperance, prudence, justice, and furtitnde, and close by it the 
Plutonic idea of the soul’s prc-cxistencc, b and of earth and matter 
pressing it down. 0 How such views would point in the direction of 
the need of a perfect revelation from on high, as in the Bible, and of 
its rational possibility, need scarcely be shown. 

But how did Eastern Judaism bear itself towards this Apocryphal 
literature ? We find it described by a term which seems to corre¬ 
spond to our ‘ Apocrypha,’ as Sepharirn Genuzim ,' * hidden books,’ 
i.e., either such whose origin was hidden, or, more likely, books 
withdrawn from common or congregational use. Although they were, 
of course, carefully distinguished from the canonical Scriptures, aB not 
being sacred, their use was not only allowed, but many of them are 
quoted in Tnlmudical writings. 1 In this respect they are placed on 
a very ditlerent footing from the so-called Sepharirn Chitsonim, or 
'outside bouks,’ which probably included both the products of a 
certain class of Jewish Hellenistic literature, and the Siphrey Minim , or 
writings of the heretics. Against these Rabbinisin can scarcely find 
terms of sufficient violence, even debarring from share in the world to 
come those who read them. d This, not only because they were used in 
controversy, but because their secret influence on orthodox Judaism 
was dreaded. For similar reasons, later Judaism forbade the use of 
the Apocrypha in the same manner as that of the Sepharirn Chitsonim. 
But their influence had already made itself felt. The Apocrypha, the 
more greedily perused, not only for their glorification of Judaism, but 
th’at they were, so to speak, doubtful reading, which yet afforded a 
glimpse into that forbidden Greek world, opened the way for other 
Hellenistic literature, of which unacknowledged but frequent traces 
occur in Talmudical writings. 1 

To those who thus sought to weld Grecian thought with Hebrew 
revelation, two objects would naturally present themselves. They 
must try to connect their Greek philosophers with the Bible, and they 
must find beneath the letter of Scripture a deeper meaning, which 
would accord with philosophic truth. So far as the text of Scrip¬ 
ture was concerned, they had a method ready to hand. The Stoic 


CHAP. 

Ill 


* In rh. Till. 
T 

b In tv, 10 , 
20 

‘ is. U 


<1 Banh IQf 


philosophers had husied themselves in finding a deeper allegorieat 
meaning, especially in the writings of Homer. By applying it to 


1 Rome Apocryphal books which have burger, vol. H. pp. 66 -70. 
not been preserved to us are mentioned a Comp* Siegfried, Philo von Alex. pp. 
In Talmudical writings, among them 275-299, who, however, perhaps over- 

one, *The roll of the building of the states the matter 

Temple,* alas, lost to ufl! Comp. Ham- 
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BOOK mythical stories, or to the popular heliefs, and by tracing the supposed 
l symbolical meaning of names, numbers, Ac., it became easy to prove 
—almost anything, or to extract from these philosophical truths ethical 

principles, and even the later results of natural science. 1 Such a 
process was peculiarly pleasing to the imagination, and tho results 
alike astounding and satisfactory, since as they could not be proved, 
bo neither could they be disproved. This allegorical method 1 was the 
welcome key by which the Hellenists might unlock the hidden 
treasury of Scripture. In point of fact, we find it applied so early as 
in the ‘Wisdom of Solomon.'* 

But as yet Hellenism had scarcely left the domain of sober inter¬ 
pretation. It is otherwise in the letter of tho Paeudo-Aristcas, to 
which reference has already been made. 4 Here the wildest symbolism 
is put into the mouth of the High-Priest Eleazar, to convince Aristeas 
and his fellow-am bass ad or that the Mosaic ordinances concerning food 
had not only a political reason—to keep Israel separate from impious 
nations—and a sanitary one, but chiefly a mystical meaning. The 
birds allowed for food were all tame and pure, and they fed on corn 
or vegetable products, the opposite being the case with those forbidden. 
The first lesson which this was intended to teach was, that Israel must 
be just, and not seek to obtain aught from others by violence; but, so 
to speak, imitate the habits of those birds which were allowed them. 
The next lesson would be, that each must learn to govern his passions 
and inclinations. Similarly, the direction about cloven hoofs pointed 
to the need of making separation—that is, between good and evil; 
and that about chewing tho cud to the need of remembering, viz. God 


1 Comp. Siegfried, p p. 9—16; Ha rt~ 
inarm, Enge Verb. d. A. Test, mit d. N., 
pp. 568-572. 

• This is to be carefully distinguished 
from the typical interpretation and from 
the mystical—the type being prophetic, 
the mystery spiritually understood. 

* Not to speak of such sounder inter¬ 
pretations as that of the brazen serpent 
(WLfld. xvi. 6, 7), and or the Fall (11, 24), 
or of the view presented of the early 
history of the chosen race in ch. x M we 
may mention as instances of allegorical 
Interpretation that of the manna (xvl, 
26-28). and of the high-priestly dress 
(xvili. 24), to which, no doubt, others 
might be added. But I cannot And suf¬ 
ficient evidence of this allegorical method 
In the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach. 


The reasoning of Hartmann (it & t pp. 
642-547) seems to me greatly strained 


Of the existence of allegorical Inter¬ 
pretations in the Synoptic Gospels, or of 
any connection with Hellenism, such as 
Hartmann, Siegfried, and Loe&ner (Obs. 
ad. N.T, e Phil. Alex.) put into them, I 
cannot on examination, discover any 
evidence. Similarity of expressions, or 
even of thought afford do evidence of 
inward connection. Of the Gospel by 
3L John we shall speak Id the sequel. 
In the Paul ne Epistles we find, as might 
be expected, some allegorical Interpre' 
tations, chiefly in those to the Corin¬ 
thians, perhaps owing to the connection 
of that church with Apoilos. Comp 
here 1 Cor ix. 9; x. 4 (Philo, Qnod de¬ 
ter. potior! Ineld. 31); 2 Cor. ill. 16; 
Gal. Iv. 21. Of the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews and the Apocalypse we cannot 
here speak. 

4 See p. 26. 
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and His will. 1 In such manner, according to Aristeas, did the High CHAP. 

Priest go through the catalogue of things forbidden, and of animals to HI 
be sacrificed, showing from their ‘hidden meaning’ the majesty and 
sanctity of the Law.’ 

This was an important line to take, and it differed in principle 
from the allegorical method adopted by the Eastern Jews. Not only 
the Dorshey Reshumoth , 1 * * 5 or searchers out of the subtleties of Scripture, 
of their indications, but even the ordinary Haggadist employed, indeed, 
allegoric interpretations. Thereby Akiba vindicated for the ‘Songof 
Songs’ its place in the Canon. Did not Seripture say: ‘One thing 
snake God, twofold is what I heard,’ ■ and did not this imply a twofold •pb.ixii.u; 

r 7 B&hA 3i a 

meaning; nay, could not the Torah be explained by many different 
methods?* What, for example, was the water which Israel sought in 
the wilderness, or the bread and raiment which Jacob agked in Bethel, 
hut the Torah and the dignity whieh it conferred? But in all these, 
and innumerable similar instances, the allegorical interpretation was 
only an application of Scripture for homiletieal purposes, not a search¬ 
ing into a rationale beneath, such as that of the Hellenists. The 
latter the Rabbis would have utterly repudiated, on their express prin¬ 
ciple that ‘Scripture goes not beyond its plain meaning.’* They 
sternly insisted, that we ought not to search into the ulterior object 
and rationale of a law, but simply obey it. But it was this very 
rationale of the Law which the Alexandrians sought to find under its 
letter. It was in this sense that Aristobulus, a Hellenist Jew of 
Alexandria,” sought to explain Scripture. Only a fragment of his ‘About mo 

BiCi 

1 A similar principle applied to the of God is like a hammer that breaks the 

prohibition of such species as the mouse rock id a thousand pieces. Comp, 

or the weasel, not only because they Rashi od Geo. mini. 20. 
destroyed everything, but because the 6 Perhaps we ought here to point out 
latter, from its mode of conceiving and one of the most important principles of 
bearing, symbolized listening to evil Rabbinism, which has been almost en¬ 
tiles, and exaggerated, lying, or mall- tirely overlooked in modern criticism of 
cions speech. the Talmud. It is thia: that any ordj- 

1 Of course this method is constantly nance, not only of tbe Divine law, but of 
adopted by Josephus. Comp, for exam- the Rabbis, even though only given fox 
pie, Ant. iii. 1. 6; 7. 7. a particular time or occasion, or fora 

5 Or Dorshey Ohamuroth , aearcbera of special reason, remains in full force fox 
difficult passages. Zunz. Gotteed. Vortr. all time unless it be expressly recalled 
p. 323, note b. (Betsah 6 ft). Thus Maimonides (Sepher 

* The seventy languages in which the ha Mitsv.) declares the law to extirpate 
Law was supposed to have been written the Canaanites as continuing in its obli- 
below Mount Ebal (Solah viL 5). I can- gations. The inferences as to the per- 
not help feeling this may in part also peiual obligation^ not only of tbe cere- 
re fer to the various modes of interpret- monial law, but of sacrifices, will be 

mg Holy Scripture, and that there is obvious, and their bearing on the Jewish 

an allusion to thia in Shabb. 88 ft, where controversy need not be explained. 

Ps. Ixviii. 12. and Jer. xxiii. 29, are Comp. Chief Rabbi Holdheim t d« Cere- 

quoted, the latter to show that the word monial Gesetz in UeBaiasreich, 1846. 
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». 1: Till, 

10* 1-17; 
Till. 13 


kotaer puts 

it. Eiatr, do 
ArLalob, 
Jud. p. 73 


work, which Beems to have been a Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
dedicated to King Ptolemy (Philometor), has been preserved to us (by 
Clement of Alexandria, and by Eusebius*). According to Clement 
of Alexandria, hie aim was, ‘ to bring the Peripatetic philosophy out 
of the law of Moses, and out of the other prophets.’ Thus, when wc 
read that God stood, it meant the stable order of the world; that He 
created the world in six days, the orderly succession of time; the rest 
of the Sabbath, the preservation of what was created. And in such 
manner could the whole system of Aristotle be found in the Bible. 
But how was this to be accounted for? Of course, the Bible had not 
learned lYom Aristotle, but he and all the other philosophers had learned 
from the Bible. Thus, according to Aristobulus, Pythagoras, Plato, 
and all the other sages had really learned from Moses, and the broken 
rays found in their writings were united in all their glory in the Torah. 

It was a tempting path on which to enter, and one on which there 
was no standing still. It only remained to give fixedness to the allegori¬ 
cal method by reducing it to certain principles, or canons of criticism, 
and to form the heterogeneous mass of Grecian philosophcmes and 
Jewish theologumena into a compact, if not homogeneous system. 
This was the work of Philo of Alexandria, born about 20 B.c. It 
concerns us not here to inquire what were the intermediate links be¬ 
tween Aristobulus and Philo. Another and more important point 
claims our attention. If ancient Greek philosophy knew t he teaching 
of Moses, where was the historic evidence for it? If such did not 
exist, it must somehow be invented. Orpheus was a name which had 
always lent itself to literary frand,"and so Aristobulus boldly produces 
(whether of his own or of others’ making) a number of' spurious 
citations from Hesiod, Homer, Linus, but especially from Orpheus, all 
Biblical and Jewish in their cast. Aristobulus was neither the first 
nor the last to commit such fraud. The Jewish Sibyl holdly, and, 
as we shall see, successfully personated the heathen oracles. And 
this opens, generally, quite a vista of Jewish-Grecian literature. 
In the second, and even in the third century before Christ, there were 
Hellenist historians, such as Eupolemus, Artapanus, Demetrius, and 
Aristeas; tragic and epic poets, such as Ezekiel, Pseudo-Philo, and 
Theodotus, who, after the manner of the ancient classical writers, but 
fbr their own purposes, described certain periods of Jewish history, or 
gang of Buch themes as the Exodus, Jerusalem, or the rape of Dinah. 

The mention of these spurious quotations naturally leads us to 
another class of spurious literature, which, although not Hellenistic, 
has many elements in common with it, and, even when originating 
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with Palestinian Jews is not Palestinian, nor yet lias been preserved in 
its language. We allude to what are known as the Pseudepigraphic, 
or Pseudonymic Writings, so called because, with one exception, they 
bear false names of authorship. It is difficult to arrange them 
otherwise than chronologically—and even here the greatest difference 
of opinions prevails. Their general character (with one exception) 
may be described as anti-heathen, perhaps missionary, but chiefly as 
Apocalyptic. They are attempts at taking up the key-note struck 
in the prophecies of Daniel; rather, we should say, to lift the veil 
only partially raised by him, and to point—alike as concerned Israel, 
and the kingdoms of the world—to the past, the present, and the 
future, in the light of the Kingship of the Messiah. Here, if any¬ 
where, we might expect to find traces of New Testament teaching; 
and yet, side by side with frequent similarity of form, the greatest 
difference—we had almost said contrast—in spirit, prevails. 

Many of these works must have perished. In one of the latest 
of them* they are put down at seventy, probably a round number, 
having reference to the supposed number of the nations of the earth, 
or to every possible mode of interpreting Scripture. They are de¬ 
scribed as intended for ‘ the wise among the people,’ probably those 
whom St. Paul, in the Christian sense, designates as ‘ knowing the 
time’ 11 of the Advent of the Messiah. Viewed in this light, they 
embody the ardent aspirations and the inmost hopes 1 of those who 
loDged for the ‘consolation of Israel,' as they understood it. Nor 
should we judge their personations of authorship according to our 
Western ideas.’ Pseudonymic writings were common in that age, 
and a Jew might perhaps plead that, even in the Old Testament, 
books had been headed by names which confessedly were not those 
of their authors (such as Samuel, Ruth, Esther). If those inspired 
poets who sang in the spirit, and echoed the strains, of Asaph, adopted 
that designation, and the sons of Korah preferred to be known by 
that title, might not they, who could no longer claim the authority 
of inspiration seek attention for their utterances by adopting the 
names of those in whose spirit they professed to write? 

The most interesting aa well as the oldest of these books are 


CHAP. 

in 



• 4 Eadrae 
xiv. 44, 46 


* Bom. xllL 
11 


1 The Kaipo% of St Paul seems here 
used in exactly the same sense asm later 
Hebrew ’pT. The LXX. render it so in 
five passages (Ezr. v ( 3 \ Dan. hr. 33; vi. 

10; vit 22, 25). 

^ * Of course, it suits Jewish writers, 
like Dr, Jost, to deprecate the value of 


the Pseudepigrapba. Their ardour ol 
expectancy ill agrees with the modem 
theories, which would eliminate, if pos¬ 
sible, the Messianic hope from ancient 
Judaism, 

1 Comp. Dillmaim in IIerzog T a Heal- 
EncykL vob xii. p. 301. 
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BOOK thoae known as the Book of Enoch, the Sibylline Oracles, th ePsalter 
I of Solomon, and the Book of Jubilees , or Little Genesis. Only the 
•"'v-'—^ briefest notice of them can here find a place. 1 

The Book of Enoch , the oldest parts of which date a century and 
a half before Christ, comes to us from Palestine. It professes to be 
a vision vouchsafed to that Patriarch, and tells of the fall of the Angels 
and its consequences, and of what he saw and heard in his rapt 
journeys through heaven and earth. Of deepest, though often sad, 
interest, is what it says of the Kingdom of Heaven, of the advent 

of Messiah and His Kingdom, and of the last things. 

On the other hand, the Sibylline Oracles, of which the oldest por¬ 
tions date from about 160 B.c., come to us from Egypt. It is to the 
latter only that we here refer. Their most interesting parts are also 
the most characteristic. In them the ancient heathen myths of the 
first ages of man are welded together with Old Testament notices, 
while the heathen Theogony is recast in a Jewish mould. Thus Noah 
becomes TJranos, Sbem Saturn, Ham Titan, and Japheth Japetus. 
Similarly, we have fragments of ancient heathen oracles, so to speak, 
recast in a Jewish edition. The strangest circumstance is, that the 
utterances of this Judaising and Jewish Sibyl seem to have passed 
as the oracles of the ancient Erythraean, which had predicted the fall 
of Troy, and as those of the Sibyl of Cum», which, in the infancy of 
Rome, Tarquinius Superbus had deposited in the Capitol. 

The collection of eighteen hymns known as the Psalter of Solomon 
dates from more than half a century before our era. No doubt the 
original was Hebrew, though they breathe a somewhat Hellenistic 
apirit. They express ardent Messianic aspirations, and a firm faith 
in the Resurrection, and in eternal rewards and punishments. 

Different in character from the preceding works is The Book oj 
Jubilees —so called from its chronological arrangement into ; Jubilee- 
period a ’—or ‘Little Genesis It is chiefly a kind of legendary sup¬ 
plement to the Book of Genesis, intended to explain some of its historic 
difficulties, and to All up its historic lacunts. It was probably written 
about the time of Christ—and this gives it a special interest—by a 
Palestinian, and in Hebrew, or rather Aramean. But, like the rest 
of the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphic literature which comes from 
Palestine, or was originally written in Hebrew, we possess it no longer 
in that language, but only in translation. 

If from this brief review of Hellenist and Pseudepigraphic lite¬ 
rature we turn to take a retrospect, we can scarcely fail to perceive, 

1 Ft>r a brief review of tbe 1 Peendeplgraphlc Writings, ’ eee Appendix L 
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on the one hand, the development of the old, and on the other the CHAP, 
preparation for the new—in other words, the grand expectancy m 
awakened, and the grand preparation made. One step only remained v — 
to complete what Hellenism had already begun. That completion 
came through one who, although himself untouched by the Gospel, 
perhaps more than any other prepared alike his co-religionists the 
Jews, and his countrymen the Greeks, for the new teaching, which, 
indeed, was presented by many of its early advocates in the forms 
which they had learned from him. That man was Philo the Jew, of 
Alexandria. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA, THE RABBIS, AND THE GOSPELS—THE FINAL DE¬ 
VELOPMENT OF HELLENISM IN ITS RELATION TO RABBINJSM AND THE 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 

It is strange how little we know of the personal history of the 
greatest of uninspired Jewish writers of old, though he oeeupied so 
prominent a position in his time.' Philo was born iu Alexandriu, 
about the year 20 before Christ. He was a descendant of Aaron, and 
belonged to one of the wealthiest and most influential fumilies among 
the Jewish merchant-princes of Egypt. His brother was the politi¬ 
cal head of that community in Alexandria, and he himself on one 
occasion represented his co-rcligioniats—though unsuccessfully—at 
Rome,* as the head of an embassy to entreat the Emperor Caligula 
for protection from the persecutions consequent on the Jewish re¬ 
sistance to placing statues of the Emperor in their Synagogues. But 
it is not with Philo, the wealthy aristocratic Jew of Alexandriu, but 
with the great writer and thinker who, bo to speak, completed Jew¬ 
ish Hellenism, that we have here to do. Let us sec what was his 
relation alike to heathen philosophy and to the Jewish faith, of both 
of which he was the ardent advocate, and how in his system he com¬ 
bined the teaching of the two. 

To begin with, Philo united in rare measure Greek learning with 
Jewish enthusiasm. In bis writings he very frequently uses classi¬ 
cal modes of expression; 1 he names not fewer than sixty-four Greek 
writers;* and he either alludes to, or quotes frequently from, such 
sources as Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Solon, the great Greek tragedians, 
Plato, and others. But to him these men were scarcely ‘heathen.’ 
He had sat at their feet, and learned to weave a system from Pytha¬ 
goras, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. The gatherings of these 

1 Hauer a th (N.T. Zeltg. vol. 11. p. 282 collected a vast number of parallel ex- 
Ac.) baa given a highly Imaginative preaslons, chiefly from Plato and Plutarch 
picture of Philo—ae, indeed, of many (pp. 39^47). 

other perrons and things. 1 Comp. Onumann, Quest. Phil. 1. p. 

1 Siegfried baa, with Immense labor, & Ac. 
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philosophers were ‘ holy, 1 and Plato was ‘ the great.’ But holier than CHAP, 
all was the gathering of the true Israel; and incomparably greater IV 
than any, Moses. From him had all sages learned, and with him ■*y-* 

alone was all truth to be found—not, indeed, in the letter, but under 
the letter, of Holy Scripture. If in Numb, xxiii. 19 we read ‘God 
is not a man,’ and in Deut. i. 31 that the Lord was ‘ as a man,’ did 
it not imply, on the one hand, the revelation of absolute truth by 
God, and, on the other, accommodation to those who were weak? 

Here, then, was the principle of a twofold interpretation of the Word 
of God—the literal and the allegorical, The letter of the text must 
be held fast; and Biblical personages and histories were real. But 
only narrow-minded slaves of the letter would stop here; the more so, 
as sometimes the literal meaning alone would be tame, even absurd; 
while the allegorical interpretation gave the true sense, even though 
it might occasionally run counter to the letter. Thus, the patriarchs 
represented states of the soul; and, whatever the letter might bear, 

Joseph represented one given to the fleshly, whom his brothers rightly 
hated; Simeon the soul aiming after the higher; the killing of the 
Egyptian by Moses, the subjugation of passion, and so on. But this 
allegorical interpretation—by the side of the literal (the Peshat of the 
Palestinians)—though only for the few, was not arbitrary. It had its 
‘ laws,’ and ‘ canons ’—some of which excluded the literal interpreta¬ 
tion, while others admitted it by the side of the higher meaning. 1 

To begin with the former: the literal sense must be wholly set 
aside, when it implied anything unworthy of the Deity, anything un¬ 
meaning, impossible, or contrary to reason. Manifestly, this canon, 
if strictly applied, would do away not only with all anthropomorphisms, 
but cut the knot wherever difficulties seemed insuperable. Again, Philo 

would find an allegorical, along with the literal, interpretation indicated 
in the reduplication of a word, and in seemingly superfluous words, 
particles, or expressions. 1 These could, of course, only bear such a 
meaning on Philo’s assumption of the actual inspiration of the LXX. 
version. Similarly, inexact accordance with a Talmudical canon,* »BabaK 
any repetition of what had been already stated would point to some¬ 
thing new. These were comparatively sober rules of exegesis. Not 
so the licence which he claimed of freely altering the punctuation * of 

* Id this sketch of the system of Philo ing to some special meaning, since there 
i have largely availed myself of the was not a word or particle in Scrip* 
carefol analysis of Siegfried. ture without a definite meaning and 

1 It should be noted that these are object 
also Talmudical canons, not indeed for * To illustrate what use might be 
allegorical interpretation, but as point- made of such alterations, the Midrash 
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BOOK sentences, and his notion that, if one from among several synonymous 
I words was chosen in a passage, this pointed to some special meaning 

attaching to it. Even more extravagant was the idea, that a word 
which occurred in the LXX. might be interpreted according to every 
shade of meaning which it bore in the Greek, and that even another 
meaning might be given it by slightly altering the letters* However, 
like other of Philo's allegorical canons, these were also adopted by the 
Rabbis, and Haggadic interpretations were frequently prefaced by: 
1 Read not thus—but thus** If such violence might be done to tho 
text, we need not wonder at interpretations baaed on a play upon 
words, or even upon parts of a word. Of course, all seemingly strange 
or peculiar modes of expression, or of designation, occurring in 
Scripture, must have their special meaning, and so also every particle, 
adverb, or preposition. Again, the position of a verse, its succession 
by another, the apparently unaccountable presence or absence of a 
word, might furnish hints for some deeper meaning, and so would 
an unexpected singular for a plural, or vice versdj the use of a tense, 
even the gender of a word. Most serious of all, an allegorical inter* 
pretation might be again employed as the basis of another, 1 

We repeat, that these allegorical canons of Philo are essentially 
the same as those of Jewish traditionalism in the Haggadah,’ only 
the latter were not rationalising, and far more brilliant in their appli¬ 
cation. 1 In another respect also the Palestinian had the advantage 
of the Alexandrian exegesis. Reverently and cautiously it indicated 
what might be omitted in public reading, and why; what expressions 
of the original might be modified by the Meturgeman, and how; so 
as to avoid alike one danger by giving a passage in its literality, and 
another by adding to the sacred text, or conveying a wrong impres¬ 
sion of the Divine Being, or else giving occasion to the unlearned and 


fBer* R- 65) would have us punctuate 
Gen, xxvit, 19, as follows: ‘And Jacob 
said unto his father, I (viz. am bo who 
will receive the ten commandments)— 
(but) Esau (1 b) thy firstborn, 1 Iu Talkut 
there Is the still more curious explanation 
that iu heaven the soul of Jacob was the 
firstborn! 

1 Each of these positions is capable of 
ample proof from Philo's writings, as 
shown by Siegfried. But only a bare 
statement of these canons was here pos¬ 
sible. 

> Comp* our above outline with the 
4 xxv. theses demodis et fommlis qaibos 
pr. Hebr. doctores SS. interpreter! etc. 
folUJ fuerunV In SurenAusius, Btfikoi 


KarakXayfy$ t pp, 67-88. 

1 For a comparison between Philo and 
Rabbinic theology, see Appendix II.: 
' Philo and Rabbinic Theology, 1 Freuden- 
thal (Helien. Studied, pp* 67 Ac.) aptly 
designates this mixture of the two as 
'Hellenistic Midrash, 1 It being difficult 
sometimes to distinguish whether It 
originated in Palestine or In Egypt, or 
else In both independently. Freudenthal 
gives a number of codons instances in 
which Hellenism and Rabblnism agree la 
their interpretations* For other Inte¬ 
resting comparisons between Haggadlo 
interpretations and those of Philo, see 
Joelt Bliefc In <L Rellglonsgesch. L p. 36 

Ac. 
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unwary of becoming entangled in dangerous speculations. Jewish 
tradition here lays down some principles which would be of great 
practical use. Thus we are told,* that Scripture uses the modes of 
expression common among men. This would, of course, include all 
anthropomorphisms. Again, sometimes with considerable ingenuity, 
a suggestion is taken from a word, such as that Moses knew the 
serpent was to be made of brass from the similarity of the two words 
(nachash, a serpent, and nechosheth , brass. b Similarly, it is noted * Bor. h si 
that Scripture uses euphemistic language, so as to preserve the great¬ 
est delicacy. 0 These instances might be multiplied, bnt the above *Ber. b.» 
will suffice. 

In his symbolical interpretations Philo only partially took the 
same road as the Kabbia. 

the Sanctuary was concerned, that of colours, and even materials, 
may, indeed, be said to have its foundation in the Old Testament 
itself. The same remark applies partially to that of names. The 
Rabbis certainly so interpreted them. 1 But the application which 
PhSo made of this symbolism was very different. Everything became 
symbolical in his hands, if it suited his purpose: numbers (in a very 
arbitrary manner), beasts, birds, fowls, creeping things, plants,stones, 
elements, snbstances, conditions, even sex—and so a term or an ex¬ 
pression might even have several and contradictory meanings, fro 
which the interpreter was at liberty to choose. 

From the consideration of the method by which Philo derived 
from Scriptures his theological views, we turn to a brief analysis of 
these viewB. 1 


The svmbolism of numbers and, so far as 

* / 


1. Theology .—In reference to God, we find, side by aide, the 
apparently contradictory views of the Platonic and the Stoic schools. 
Following the former, the sharpest distinction was drawn between 
God and the world. God existed neither in space, nor in time; He 
had neither human qualities nor affections; in fact, He was without 


1 Thus, to give only a few out of many 
examples, Rath is derived from ravah , to 
satiate to give to drink, because David, 
her descendant, satiated God with his 
Psalms of praise (Ber. 7 6). Here the 
principle of the slgniBeance of Bible- 
namea is deduced from Ps. xlvi, 8 (9 in 
the Hebrew): ‘Come, behold the works 
of the Lord, who hatb made names on 
earth/ the word ‘desolations,' SHancre, 
being altered to SHeMore, ‘names.’ In 
general, that section, from Ber. 3 ft, to 
the end of 8 a, Is fall of Haggodic Scrip- 
tore interpretations. On foL 4 a there 


is the carious symbolical derivation of 
Mzphibosheth y who is supposed to have 
set David right on halakhic questions, 
as Mippi bosheth : * from my mouth sham¬ 
ing/ 1 because he put to shame the face 
of David in the Halakhah/ Similarly in 
Siphre (Par, Behaalothekha, ed. Fried¬ 
mann, p. 20 a) we have very beautiful 
and ingenious inlerprelations of the 
names Meuel , Eobab and Jethro , 

* It would be impossible here to give 
the references, which would occupy too 
much space. 
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BOOK any qualities (anoiof), and even without any name ( appyrog ): 

I hence, wholly uncognisable by man (atcarakyrcrog), Thus, changing 

v — / the punctuation and the accents, the LXX. of Gen. iii. 9 was made to 

read: 'Adam, thou art somewhere;’ but God had no somewhere, as 
Adam seemed to think when he hid himself from Him. In the 
above sense, also, Ex. iii. 14, and vi. 3, were explained, and the two 
names Elohim and Jehovah belonged really to the two supremo Divine 
‘Potencies,’ while the fact of God’s being uncognisable appeared from 

Ex. xx. 21. 

But side by side with this we have, to save the Jewish, or rather 
Old Testament, idea of creation and providence, the Stoic notion of 
God as immanent in the world—in fact, as that alone which is real 
in it, as always working: in short, to use his own Pantheistic expres¬ 
sion, as ‘Himself one and the all' (elg /ca\ to' irav). Chief in His 
Being is His goodness, the forthgoing of which was the ground of 
creation. Only the good comes from Him. "With matter He can 
have nothing to do—hence the plural number in the account of 
creation. God only created the soul, and that only of the good. 
In the sense of being ‘immanent,’ God is everywhere—nay, all 
things are really only in Him, or rather He is the real in all. But 
chiefly is God the wcllspring and the light of the soul—its ‘ Saviour ’ 
from the ‘ Egypt ’ of passion. Two things follow. With Philo’s ideas 
of the separation between God and matter, it was impossible always 
to account for miracles or interpositions. Accordingly, these are 
sometimes allegorised,sometimes rationalisticaliy explained. Further, 
the God of Philo, whatever he might say to the contrary, was not 
the God of that Israel which was Ilis chosen people. 

2. Intermediary Beings .—Potencies (Swapsig, Ao^oi). If, in 
what has preceded, wo have once and again noticed a remarkable simi¬ 
larity between Philo and the Rabbis, there is a still more curious 
analogy between his teaching and that of Jewish Mysticism, as ul¬ 
timately fully developed in the ‘Kabbaluh.’ The very term Kabbalah 
(from qibbel,\jQ hand down) seems to point out not only its descent by 
oral tradition, but also its ascent to ancient sources.' Its existence is 
• chaa a. i presupposed, and its leading ideas are sketched in the Mishnnh.* The 

Tnrgums also bear at least one remarkable trace of it. May it not 
be, that as Philo frequently refers to ancient tradition, bo both 
Eastern and Western Judaism may here have drawn from one and 
the same source—wo will not venture to suggest, how high up— 

1 For want or handler material I must the Kabbalah In the 1 History of the 
take leave to refer to my brief sketch of Jewish Nation,’ pp. 434-446. 
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while each made such ( use of it as suited their distinctive tendencies? chap. 
At any rate the Kabbalah also, likening Scripture to a person, com- iv 

pares those who study merely the letter, to them who attend only to 'v— 

the dress; those who consider the moral of a fact, to them who attend 
to the body; while the initiated alone, who regard the hidden 
meaning, are those who attend to the soul. Again, as Philo, so the 
oldest part of the Mishnah 1 designates God as Maqom —‘ the place ’— * Ab - *■* 
the TOTTOf, the all-comprehending, what the Kabbalists called the^n- 
Soph, ‘the boundless,’ that God, without any quality, Who becomes 
cognisable only by His manifestations. 1 

The manifestations of God I But neither Eastern mystical 
Judaism, nor the philosophy of Philo, could admit of any direct 
contact between God and creation. The Kabbalah solved the diffi¬ 
culty by their Sephiroth ,* or emanations from God, through which 
this contact was ultimately brought about, and of which the En- 
Soph, or crown, was the spring: ‘the source from which the infinite 
light issued.’ If Philo found greater difficulties, he had also more 
ready help from the philosophical systems to hand. His Sephiroth 
were ‘Potencies’ (dvvapeis), ‘Words’ ( Xoyoi ), intermediate powers-. 
‘Potencies,’ as we imagine, when viewed Godwards; ‘Words,’ as 
viewed creationwards. They were not emanations, but, according to 
Plato, ‘archetypal ideas,’ on the model of which all that exists was 
formed; and also, according to the Stoic idea, the cause of all, per¬ 
vading all, forming all, and sustaining all. Thus these ‘ Potencies * 
were wholly in God, and yet wholly out of God. If we divest all 
this of its philosophical colouring, did not Eastern Judaism also 
teach that there was a distinction between the Unapproachable God, 
and God manifest? 1 

Another remark will show the parallelism between Philo and 
Rabbinism.* As the latter speaks of the two qualities ( Middoth ) of 
Mercy and Judgment in the Divine Being,” and distinguishes between » Jer 
Elohim as the God of Justice, and Jehovah as the God of Mercy " 

and Grace, so Philo places next to the Divine Word (6fiog Xoyog), 
Goodness ( ayadorqs ), as the Creative Potency ( notq-TtK-q 6vvapts) f 

3 In short, the AoyoS (nrepfiamcdS or and Rabbinic Theology.’ 
the Stoics. 4 A very interesting question arises: 

* Supposed to mean either numera- how far Philo was acquainted with, and 
Hones, or splendour. But why not derive influenced by, the Jewish traditional law 
the word from o<f>aipcr ? The ten are: or the Halakhah. This has been treated 
Crown, Wisdom, Intelligence , Mercy, by Dr. B. Ritter in an able tractate {Philo 
Judgment, Beauty, Triumph, Praise , u. die Halach.), although he attributes 
Foundation, Kingdom. more to Philo than the evidence seems to 

1 For the teaching of Eastern Judaism admit. 

In this respect, see Appendix If.: 1 Philo 
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BOOK and Power (i^ouata), as the Ruling Potency (fiaaikt/cij Svvapts), 
I proving this by a curious etymological derivation of the words for 
' 1 God ’ and ‘ Lord ’ (©tor and tcvpios )—apparently unconscious that 
the LXX., in direct contradiction, translated Jehovah hy Lord 
(Kvpioe), and Elohim by God (©cor) I These two potencies of good* 
ness and power, Philo sees in the two Cherubim, and in the two 
4 Angels ’ which accompanied God (the Divine Word), when on his 
way to destroy the cities of the plain. But there were more than 
these two Potencies. In one place Philo enumerates six, according to 
the number of the cities of reflige. The Potencies issued from God 
as the beams from the light, as the waters from the spring, as the 
breath from a person; they were immanent in God, aud yet also 
without Him—motions on the part of God, and yet independent 
beings. They were the ideal world, which in its impulse outwards, 
meeting matter, produced this material world of ours. They were 
also the angels of God—His messengers to man, the media through 
whom He revealed Himself. 1 

3. The Logos .—Yiewed in its bearing on New Testament teach¬ 
ing, this' part of Philo’s system raises the most interesting questions. 
But it is just here that our difficulties are greatest. Wc can under¬ 
stand the Platonic conception of the Logos as the** archetypal idea,’ 
and that of the Stoics as of the 1 world-reason ’ pervading matter. 
Similarly, we can perceive, how the Apocrypha—especially the Book 
of Wisdom—following up the Old Testament typical truth concern¬ 
ing 1 Wisdom ’ (as specially set forth in the Book of Proverbs) almost 
arrived so far as to present 1 Wisdom ’ as a special ‘ Subsistence ’ (hy¬ 
pos t a ti sing it). More than this, in Talmudical writings, wc And men¬ 
tion not only of the Shem, or 'Name," but also of the Sbekhinah,' 
God as manifest and present, which is sometimes also presented as 
»or jtMuk the Ruach ha Qodesk, or Holy Spirit.* But in the Targumim we 
M>. iuHoT' meet yet another expression, which, strange to say, never occurs in the 

aud fre¬ 
quently In 
the Tal¬ 
mud ■ 1 At the same lime there la a remark¬ 

able difference here between Philo and 
Rabbin ism. Philo holds that the crea¬ 
tion of the world was brought about by 

the Potencies, but that the Law was given 

directly through Moaes, and not by the 
medirttion of anrjeis* Bat this latter was 
certainly the view generally entertained 
Id Palestine as expressed in the LXX. 
rendering of Deut, xxxil. 2, In the Tar- 
gnmlm on that passage, and more fully 
still In Job . Ant xv. 6. 3, Id the Mid- 
raahim and In the Talmud, where we am 


told (Hacc. a) that only the opening 
words, 'I am the Lord thy God, thou 
shall have no other gods but Me,* were 
spoken by God Himself. Comp, also 
Acts vll. 38, 63; Gal. ill. 19; Heb. 1L 2. 

* ffamm^/uckad. ‘appropriate in hairt- 
mephorasA, ‘expos I turn/ ‘separatum,’the 
‘tetragrammaLon, ’ or four-lettered name, 
n};-|v There was also a Shem with 
‘twelve,’and one with ‘forty-two 1 let¬ 
ters (Kidd. 71 a ). 
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Talmud * l * It is that of the Memra } Logos, or 1 Word, ’ Not that the term CHAP* 
is exclusively applied to the Divine Logos** But it stands out as perhaps 
the most remarkable fact in this literature, that God—not as in His per- 
manent manifestation, or manifest Presence—but as revealing Himself, 
is designated Memra * Altogether that term, as applied to God, occurs 
in the Targum Onkelos 179 times, in the so-called Jerusalem Targum 99 
times, and in the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 321 times* A critical anal¬ 
ysis shows that in 82 instances in Onkelos, in'Tl instances in the Jeru¬ 
salem Targum, and in 213 instances in the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, 
the designation Memra is not only distinguished from God, but evi¬ 
dently refers to God as revealing Himself. 3 But what does this im¬ 
ply ? The distinction between God and the Memra of Jehovah is marked 
in many passages. 4 Similarly, the 3fe77ira0/r7eftotJaMsdistmgui3hed 
from the ShekhmahJ Nor is the term used instead of the sacred word 
Jehovah; ■ nor for the well-known Old Testament expression ( the Angel 
of the Lord; ’ T nor yet for the Metatron of the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 
and of the Talmud/ Does it then represent an older tradition under¬ 
lying all these ?* Beyond this Rabbinic theology has not preserved to 
us the doctrine of Personal distinctions in the Godhead* And yet, if 

1 Levy (Neohebr* Worterb. i* p. 374 a) is in the midst of them/ 

seems to imply that in the Midrash the 6 That term is often used by Onkelos. 
term dibbur occupies the same place and Besides, the expression itself is ‘the 
meaning. But with all deference I can- Memra of Jehovah/ 
not agree with this opinion, nor do the 7 Onkeios only once (in Ex, iv, 24) 
passages quoted bear it out paraphrases Jehovah by 4 Malakha/ 

1 The ‘word,* as spoken, is distin- & Metatron, cither = G/odvov, or 
gulshed from the 1 Word * as speaking, or pera r vpawov* In the Talmud it is ap- 
revealing Himself. The former is gen- plied to the Angel of Jehovah (Ex* xxiii. 

erally designated by the term 4 pithgama. 1 20), 1 the Prince of the World, 1 4 the 

Thus in Gen. xv. l ( ‘After these words Prince of the Face* or 4 of the Presence/ 

(things) came the 4 4 pithgama ’* of Jehovah as they call him; he who sits in the in ner- 

to Abram in prophecy, saying, Fear not most chamber before God, while the other 

Abram, My “Memra” shall be thy angela only hear His commands from be- 

strength, and thy very great reward.’ Still, hind the veil (Cbag. 15 a; 1 6 a ; Toseft ad 

the term Memra , as applied not only to Chull. 60 a; Jeb. 16 £). This Metatron of 

man, bnt also in reference to God, is not the Talmud and the Kabbalah is also the 

always the equivalent of 4 the Logos/ Adam Qadmoj r, or archetypal man. 

* The various passages in the Targum 0 Of deep interest is Onkelos 7 render^ 

of Onkelos, the Jerusalem, and the ing of Deut xxxiii. 27, where, instead of 

Pseudo-Jonathan Targum on the Penta- ‘underneath are the everlasting arms/ 

teuch will be found enumerated and Onkelos has, "and by His Memra was 

classified, as those in which it Is a doubt- the world created, 1 exactly as in St John 

fid, a fair, or an unquestionable infer- i, 10. Now this divergence of Onkelos 

ence, that the word Memra is intended from the Hebrew text seems unaccount- 

for God revealing Himself, in Appendix able. Winer , whose inaugural disserta- 

II.: 1 Philo and Rabbinic Theology/ tion, ‘ De Onkeloso ejusque paraph* 

4 As, for example, Gen. xxviii. 21, ‘the Chald/ Lips. 1820, most modern writers 

Memra of Jehovah shall be my God* 1 have followed (with amplifications, chiefly 

5 As, for example, Nam. xxiii. 21, ‘the from Luzzato’s Phitoxenus), makes no 

Memra of Jehovah their God is their reference to this passage, nor do his sue- 

helper, and the Sbekhtnah of their King cessore, so far as I know* It is curious 
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BOOK words have any meaning, the Memra is a hypostasis, though the dis 
I tinction of permanent, personal Subsistence is not marked. Nor yet, 
-v—' to complete this subject, is the Memra identified with the Messiah. 
• oen. *iu. In the Targum Onkclos distinct mention is twice made of Him,* while 
Num.'iKiT. in the other Targumim no fewer than seventy-one Biblical passages 

arc rendered with explicit reference to Him. 

If we now turn to the views expressed by Philo about the Logos we 
find that they are hesitating, and even contradictory. One thing, how¬ 
ever, is plain: the Logos of Philo is not the Memra of the Targumim. 
For, the expression Memra ultimately rests on theological, that of 
Logoa on philosophical grounds. Again, the Logos of Philo approxi¬ 
mates more closely to the Mztatron of the Talmud and Kabbalah. As 
they speak of him as the ‘ Prince of the Face,’ who bore the name of 
his Lord, so Philc represents the Logits as ‘theeldest Angel,’ ‘the 
many-named Archangel,’ in accordance with the Jewish view that the 
name JeHoVaH unfolded its meaning in seventy names for the God¬ 
head. 1 As they speak of the ‘ Adam Qadmon,’ so Philo of the Logos 
as the human reflection of the eternal God. And in both these re¬ 
spects, it is worthy of notice that he appeals to ancient teaching. 3 

What, then, is the Logos of Philo ? Not a concrete personality, ami 
yet, from another point of view, not strictly impersonal, nor in crely a pro- 


that, as our present Hebrew text of this 
verge consists of three words, so does the 
rendering of Onkelos, and that both end 
with the same word. Ie the rendering of 
Onkelos then a paraphrase, or does it 
represent another reading? Another in¬ 
teresting passage is Deut viil. 3. Its quo¬ 
tation by Christ in St. Matt iv, 4 is deeply 
interesting, as read in the light of the ren¬ 
dering o T On kelos, 1 Not by bread alone is 
man sustained, but by every forthcom¬ 
ing Memra from before Jehovah shall 
man live/ Yet another rendering of 
Onkeloe is significantly illustrative or 
1 Cor. x. 1-4. He renders Deut xxxiii. 
9 1 with power He brought them out of 
Egypt; they were led under thy cloud; 
they journeyed according to (by) thy 
Hemra/ Does this represent a differ¬ 
ence in the Hebrew from the admittedly 
difficult text \u our present Bible? Winer 
refers to it os an instance in which Onkelos 
‘euopte Jngenlo et copiose odmodum 
eloqultur vatumdivinorum mentem/ add¬ 
ing, 1 )ta Lit do his, quas singulis vocibus 
Inesse crediderit, slgnlftcationibus non 
poesit recte judicari; 1 and Winer's suc¬ 
cessors say much the same. But this Is 
to state, not to explain, the difficulty. 
In general, we may here be allowed to 
say that the question of the Targur^m 


has scarcely received os yet sufficient 
treatment. Mr. Brufsch's Article in 
Smith's 4 Dictionary of the Bible ’ (since 

reprinted in hig 1 He mains') is, though 
brilliantly written, unsatisfactory. Dr. 
Dnvidson (in Kitto’s Cyclop., vol. iii. pp. 
948-966) is, as always, careful, laborious, 
and learned. Dr. Voices article (In Her¬ 
zog's Real-Encykl., vol. xv. pp. 672-683) 
la without much intrinsic value, though 
painstaking. We mention these articles, 
besides the treatment oT the subject in 
the Introduction to the Old Testament 
(Kell, De Wette-Schrader, Bleek-Kamp- 
hausen, Beuss), and the works of Zunz, 
Geiger, Nbldeke, and others, to whom 
partial reference has already been made. 
Ft'tinfcer a interesting and learned book 
(Zu dem Targum der Propheten) deals al¬ 
most exclusively with the Targum Jona¬ 
than, on wTdeh It was impossible to enter 
within ourlimila. As modem brochures of 
interest the following three may be men¬ 
tioned: Mayhaum* Anthropomorphlen bel 
Onkelos; O'rdnpm a nr;, Die Jonath. Pen tat 
Uebers, im Verhaltn, z. Halacha; and 
Singer, Onkelos im Verhaltn. z. Halacha. 

1 See the enumeration of these 70 
Names in the Baal-ba-Turlm on Numb, 
xi. 16. 

* Comp. Siegfried, il e,, pp. 221-223. 
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porty of the Deity, but the shadow, as it were, which the light of God chap. 
casts—and if Himselflight, only the manifested reflection of God, His IV 
spiritual, even as the world is His material, habitation. Moreover, the — 
Logos is < the image of God ’ (fi/fajv), upon which man was made,* or, *o«n. i. w 
to use the platonic term, ‘the archetypal idea.' As regards the 
relation between the Logos and the two fundamental Potencies (from 
which all others issue), the latter are variously represented—on the one 
hand, as proceeding from the Logos; and on the other, as themselves 
constituting the Logos. As regards the world, the Logos is its real 
being. He is also its archetype; moreover the instrument (opyavov) 
through Whom God created all things. If the Logos separates between 
God and the world, it is rather as intermediary; He separates, but He 
also unites. But chiefly does this hold true as regards the relation 
between God and man. The Logos announces and interprets to man the 
will andmindof God {ipprjvtvg Ka\ npo<ft^TT}g)' t He acts as mediator; 

He is the real High-Priest, and as such by His purity takes away the 
sins of man, and by His intercession procures for us the mercy of 
God. Hence Philo designates Him not only as the High-Priest, but as 
the 1 Paraclete.’ He is also the sun whose rays enlighten man, the 

medium of Divine revelation to the soul; the Manna, or support of 
spiritual life; He Who dwells in the soul. And so the Logos is, 
in the fullest sense, Melchisedek, the priest of the most high God, 
the king of righteousness (fia<ri\evs ditcaiog ), and the king of Salem 
(fiaaAtvg eiptjvTfg), Who brings righteousness and peace to the soul. 6 fc Do Log. 
But the Logos ‘ does not come into any soul that is dead in sin, ’ That as. aa 
there is close similarity of form between these Alexandrian views and 
much in the argumentation of the Epistle to the Hebrews, must be 
evident to all—no less than that there is the widest possible divergence 
in Bubstance and spirit.* The Logos of Philo is shadowy, unreal, not a 
Person; 1 there is no need of an atonement; the High-Priest inter¬ 
cedes, but has no sacrifice to offer as the basis of His intercession, least 
of all that of Himself; the old Testament types are only typical ideas, 

1 For a full discussion of this simi- showing, the writer of the Epistle to the 
larity of form and divergence of spirit, Hebrews displays few traces of a Pales- 
betweenFbilo—or, rather, between Alex- tinian training. 

andrianism—and the Epistle to the He- 1 On the Bubject of Philo’s Logos 
brews, the reader is referred to the generally the brochure of Harnoch (Ko¬ 
rn aster ly treatise by Riehm (Der Lehr- nigsberg, 1879) deserves perusal, al- 
begrilT d. Hebraerbr. ed. 1867, especially though it does not furnish much that ia 
pp. 247-268, 4X1-424, 658-670, and 855- new. In general, the student of Pbilo 
860). The author's general view on the ought especially to study the sketch by 
subject is well and convincingly forma- Zeller in his Philosophic der Gr. t voL 
laled on p. 249. We must, however, add, ill. pt. II. 3rd ed. pp. 338-418. 
in opposition to Riehm, that, by bis own 
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I not to an Antitypal Person and Fact in history; there is no cleansing 

of the soul by blood, no sprinkling of the Mercy Seat, no access for all 
through the rent veil into the immediate Presence of God; nor yet a 
quickening of the soul from dead works to serve the living God. If 
the argumentation of the Epistle to the Hebrews is Alexandrian, it iB 
an Alexandrianism which is overcome and past, which only fUrnishes 
the form, not the substance, the vessel, not its contents. The closer 
therefore the outward similarity, the greater is the contrast in 
substance. 


t &A for 
oiunple 
Boclua. lit 


(torn. Bt 


The vast difference between Alexandrianism and the Hew Testa¬ 
ment will appear still more clearly in the views of Philo on Cosmology 
and Anthropology. In regard to the former, his results in some respects 
run parallel to those of the students of mysticism in the Talmud, and 
of the Eabbalists. Together with the Stoic view, which represented 
God as 1 the active cause ’ of this world, a nd matter as ‘ the passive, ’ 
Philo holds the Platonic idea, that matter was something existent, and 
that it resisted God. 1 * Such speculations must have been current 
among the Jews long before, to judge by certain warnings given by the 
Son of Sirach.*' And Stoic views of the origin of the world seem 
implied even in the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon (i. 7; vii. 24; 
viii. 1; xii. 1).* The mystics in the Talmud arrived at similar 
conclusions, not through Greek, but through Persian teaching. Their 
speculations * boldly entered on the dangerous ground, 4 forbidden to 
the many, scarcely allowed to the few,* where such deep questions as 
the origin of our world and its connection with God were discussed. 
It was, perhaps, only a beautifel poetic figure that God had taken of 
the dust under the throne of His glory, and cast it upon the waters, 
which thus became earth.* But so for did isolated teachers become 


1 With singular and characteristic in¬ 

consistency, Philo, however, ascribes 
also to God the creation of matter (de 
Somn. i. 13). 

* Bo the Talmudists certainly under¬ 
stood it, Jer* Chag. ii. L 

4 Comp, Grim m, Exeg. Handb. fu A 
Apokr, Lief, vl pp. 65, 56. 

4 They were arranged into those con¬ 
cert] log the Maa&ey Bert$hith (Creation), 
and the Maasey Merkabhah^ * tne chariot 1 
of Ezekiel's vision (Providence in the 
widest sense, or Goa's manifestation In 
the created world). 

4 Of the four celebrities who entered 
the 4 Parties, 1 or enclosed Paradise of 


theoeophic speculation, one became an 
apostate, another died, a third went 
wrong (Ben Soma), and only Aklba es¬ 
caped unscathed, according to the 
Scripture saying, 4 Draw me, and we will 
run ' (Chag* 14 by 

1 1 It is not lawful to enter upon the 
Maa&ry Bere&hith in presence of two, 
nor upon the Mcrkabhah Id presence of 
one, unless he be a “sage,’ 1 and under¬ 
stands of his own knowledge* Any one 
who ratiocinates on these four things, it 
were better for him (hat he had not been 
bom: What la above and what is below; 
what was afore, and what shall be here- 
after. 1 (Chag. iL 1.) 
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intoxicated 1 by the new wine of these strange speculations, that they CHAP, 
whispered it to one another that water was the original element of the ly 
world,* which had successively been hardened into snow and then into ' 

earth.** Other and later teachers fixed upon the air or the fire as the * jeron 
original element, arguing the pre-existence of matter from the use of 
the word ‘made’ in Gen. L 7. instead of ‘created/ Some modified 
this view, and suggested that God had originally created the three 
elements of water, air or spirit, and fire, from which all else was 
developed. 4 Traces also occur of the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
things, in a sense similar to that of Plato/ *Bor, a l 

Like Plato and the Stoics, Philo regarded matter as devoid of all 
quality, and even form. Matter in itself was dead—more than that, 
it was eviL This matter, which was already existing, God formed 
(not made), like an architect who uses his materials according to a 
pre-existing plan—which in this case was the archetypal world. 

This was creation, or rather formation, brought about not by God 
Himself, but by the Potencies, especially by tbe Logos, Who was the 
connecting bond of alL As for God, His only direct work was the 
soul, and that only of the good, not of the evil, Man’s immaterial 
part had a twofold aspect: earthwards, as Sensuousness (aiaOrjc 15 ); 
and heavenwards, as Reason (vovs)> The sensuous part of the soul 
was connected with the body. It had no heavenly past, and would 
have no future. But ‘Reason’ ( vovs ) was that breath of true life 
which God had breathed into man {nvavpa) whereby the earthy 
became the higher, living spirit, with its various faculties. Before 
time began the soul was without body, an archetype, the ‘heavenly 
man, 1 pure spirit in Paradise (virtue), yet even so longing after its 
ultimate archetype, God. Some of these pure spirits descended into 


1 'Ben Soma went astray (mentally): 
he shook the (Jewish) world. 1 

a That criticism, which one would des¬ 
ignate as impertinent, which would find 
this view in 2 Peter Hi. 5, is, alas! not 
confined to Jewish writers, but hazarded 
even by De Wette. 

* Judah bar Pazl, in the second cen- 
toiy. Ben Soma lived in the first century 
of onr era. 

* According to the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Ben 1, I) tbe firmament was at first soft, 
and only gradually became hard. Ac¬ 
cording to Ber. R. 10, God created the 
world from a mixture of fire and snow, 
other Rabbis suggesting four original 
elements, according to the quarters of the 
globe, or else six, adding to them that 
which ia above and that which ia below. 


A very curious idea is that of R. Joshua 
ben Levi, according to which all the 
works of creation were really finished on 
the first day, and only, as it were, ex¬ 
tended on the other days. This also 
represents really a doubt of the Biblical 
account of creation. Strange though it 
may sound, the doctrine of development 
was derived from the words (Gen. ii. 4). 
4 These are the generations of heaven and 
earth, when they were created, in the day 
when Jahveh Elohim made earth and 
heavens.' It was argued, that the ex¬ 
pression Implied, they were. developed 
from the day in which they had been 
created. Others seem to have held, that 
the three principal things that were 
created—earth, heaven, and water—re¬ 
mained, each for three days, at the end 
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BOOK bodies and so lost their purity. Or else, the union was brought about 

I by God and by powers lower than God (demons, 6tjpiovpyoi). To 

' ^ the latter is due our earthly part. God breathed on the formation, 

and the ‘earthly Reason’ became ‘intelligent* ‘spiritual’ soul {tpvxr? 
roepa r). Our earthly part alone is the seat of sin. 1 

This leads us to the great question of Original Sin. Ilere the 
views of Philo are those of the Eastern Rabbis. Rut both arc en¬ 
tirely different from those on which the argument in the Epistle to 
the Romans turns. It was neither at the feet of Gamaliel, nor yet 
from Jewish Hellenism, that Saul of Tarsus learned the doctrine of 
original sin. The statement that as in Adam all spiritually died, so 
in Messiah all should be made alive, 1 finds absolutely no parallel in 
Jewish writings. 1 What may be called the starting point of Chris¬ 
tian theology, the doctrine of hereditary guilt and sin, through the 
fall of Adam, and of the consequent entire and helpless corruption of 
our nature, is entirely unknown to Rabbinical Judaism. The reign of 
physical death was indeed traced to the sin of our first parents.* Rut 
*Ber. u a the Talmud expressly teaches,* that God originally created man with 

two propensities,* one to good and one to evil ( Yetser tobh t and Yetser 
»saim.sib hara*). The evil impulse began immediately afler birth.* 1 Rut it 


of which they respectively developed 
what is connected with them (Ber. R, 12), 
1 For further notices on the Cosmology 
and Anthropology of Philo, see Appen¬ 
dix II.: 1 Philo and Rabbinic Theology/ 
* We cannot help quoting the beauti¬ 
ful Haggadic explanation of the name 
Adam, according to its three letters, 
A, 0, M—as including these three names, 
A dam 1 Da vid, Mess iah , 
a Raymundus Martini, in his ‘Fugio 
Fldei 1 (orig* ed. p. 675; ed. Vofcin et 
CarpzaVy pp. 866, 867), quotes from the 
book Siphre : J Go and learn the merit of 
Messiah the King, and the reward of the 
righteous from the first Adam, on whom 
was Laid only one commandment of a 
prohibitive character, and he trans¬ 
gressed it. See how many deaths were 
appointed on him, and on his genera¬ 
tions, and on the generations of his 
gene rations to the end or all genera¬ 
tions. (H'u/tscAe, Leiden d. Mesa. p. 
65, makes here an unwarrantable addi¬ 
tion, in his translation.) But which at¬ 
tribute (moasuriugf) is the greater—the 
attribute of goodness or the attribute of 
punishment, (retributloii)T He answered, 
the attribute of goodness is the greater, 
and the attribute or punishment the less. 
And Messiah the King, who was chas¬ 
tened and suffered for the transgressors, 
uk ia said, " He was wounded for our 


transgressions," and so on—how much 
more shall He justify (make righteous - 
by His merit) all generations; and this 
Is what is meant when It Is written, 
"And Jehovah made to meet upon Him 

the sin of us all'" We have rendered 
this passage os literally as possible, but 
we are bound to odd that it is not found 
in any now existing copy of Siphre. 

4 Death is not considered an absolute 
evil. In short, all the various conse¬ 
quences which Rabbinical writings as¬ 
cribe to the sin of Adam may be desig¬ 
nated either os physical, or, if mental, 
os amounting only to detriment, loss, 
or imperfecta ess. These results bad 
been partially counteracted by Abraham, 
and would be fully removed by the 
Messiah. Neither Enoch nor Elijah had 
sinned, and accordingly they did not die. 
Comp* generally, Ham burger, Gcist d. 
Agada, pp. 81-84, and In regard to 
death os connected with Adam, p. 85. 

4 These are also hypostatlsed as An¬ 
gels. Comp. Le ry, Chald. Worterb* p. 
342 a; Neuliebr. Worterb. p, 259, a, b . 

* Or with ‘two reins, 1 the one, adsls- 
Ing to good, being at his right, the other, 
counselling evil, at his left, according 
to Eccles. x. 2 (Ber 61 a, towards the 
end of the page). 

T In a sense its existence was neces¬ 
sary for the continuance of this world 
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was within the power of man to vanquish sin, and to attain perfect 
righteousness in fact, this stage bad actually been attained, 1 

Similarly, Philo regarded the soul of the child as f naked ’ (Adam 
and Eve), a sort of tabula rasa, as wax which God woYdd fain form 
and mould* But this state ceased when 'affection* presented itself 
to reason, and thus sensuous lust arose, which was the spring of all 
sin. The grand task, then, was to get rid of the sensuous, and to 
rise to the spiritual* In tins, the ethical part of his system, Philo 
was most under the influence of Stoic philosophy. We might almost 
say, it is no longer the Hebrew who Helleniscs, but the Hellene who 
Hebraises. And yet it is here also that the most ingenious and wide* 
reaching allegorisms of Scripture arc introduced. It is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to convey an idea of how brilliant this method becomes in the 
hands of Philo, how universal its application, or how captivating it 
must have proved. Philo describes man’s state as, first one of seu- 
suousness, but also of unrest, misery and unsatisfied longing. If per¬ 
sisted in, it would end in complete spiritual insensibility.® But fVom 
this state the soul must pass to one of devotion to reason* 1 This 
change might be accomplished iu one of three ways: first, by study 
—of which physical was the lowest; next, that which embraced the 
ordinary circle of knowledge ; and lastly, the highest, that of Divine 
philosophy. The second method was Askesis: discipline, or prac¬ 
tice, when the soul turned from the lower to the higher* But the 
best of all was the third way: the free unfolding of that spiritual 
life which cometh neither from study nor discipline, but from a 
natural good disposition. And in that state the soul had true rest 1 
and joy.* 

Here we must for the present pause.* Brief as this sketch of 
Hellenism has been, it must have brought the question vividly before 
the mind, whether and how far certain parts of the New Testament, 
especially the fourth Gospel, 1 are connected with the direction of 


The conflict between these two impulses 
constituted the moral life of man. 

1 The solitary exception here Is 4 
Esdras, where the Christian doctrine of 
original sin is most strongly expressed, 
being evidently derived from New Tes¬ 
tament teachiug. Comp, especially 4 
Esdras (our Apocryphal 2 Esdras) vii. 
46-53, and other passages. Wherein the 
hope of safety lay, appears In ch. ix. 

1 Symbolised by Lot’s wife. 

* Symbolised by £bher t Hebrew* 

4 The Sabbath, Jerusalem. 

B For further details on these points 
Bee Appendix II.; 'Philo and Rabbinic 


Theology.* 

* The views of Philo on the Messiah 
will be presen ted in another connection. 

7 This is not the place to enter on tbe 
question of the composition, date, and 
authorship of the four Gospels. But as 
regards the point on which negative criti¬ 
cism has of late spokei* strongest—and 
on which, indeed (as Weiss rightly re¬ 
marks) the very existence of 1 the Tubin¬ 
gen School’ depends—that of the Johan- 
nine authorship of the fourth Gospel, I 
would refer to IVe&s, Leben Jesu (1882: 
vol. i. pp. 84-139), and to Dr. Salmon's 
lutrod* to the New Test. pp. 266-365. 
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BOOK thought described in the preceding pages. Without yielding to that 
I school of critics, whose perverse ingenuity discerns everywhere a 
—-y sinister motive or tendency in the Evangelic writers, 1 it is evident 

that each of them had a special object in view in constructing his 
narrative of the One Life; and primarily addressed himself to a special 
audience. If, without entering into elaborate discussion, we might, 
according to St. Luke i. % regard the narrative of St, Mark as the 
grand representative of that authentic ‘narration 1 though 

not by Apostles/ which was in circulation, and the Gospel by St. 
Matthew os representing the ‘tradition’ handed down (the 7 tapaSo^i^\ 
by the Apostolic eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, 3 we should 
reach the following results. Our oldest Gospel-narrative is that by 
St. Mark, which, addressing itself to no class in particular, sketches 
in rapid outlines the picture of Jesus as the Messiah, alike for all 
men. Next in order of time comes our present Gospel by St. 
Matthew. It goes a step further back than that by St. Mark, and 
gives not only the genealogy, but the history of the miraculous birth 
of Jesus. Even if we had not the consensus of tradition, every one 
must feel that this Gospel is Hebrew in its cast, in its citations from 
the Old Testament, and in its whole bearing. Taking its key-note 
from the Book of Daniel, that grand Messianic text-book of Eastern 
Judaism at the time, and as re-echoed in the Book of Enoch—which 
expresses the popular apprehension of Daniel's Messianic idea—it 
presents the Messiah chiefly as 4 the Son of Man/ 4 the Son of David/ 

* the Son of God/ We have here the fulfilment of Old Testament law 
and prophecy ; the realisation of Old Testament life, faith, and hope. 
Third in point of time is the Gospel by St. Luke, which, passing hack 
another step, gives us not only the history of the birth of Jeeus, but 
also that of John, * the preparer of the way. 1 It is Pauline, uni 
addresses itself, or rather, we should say, presents the Person of the 
Messiah, it may be f to the Jew first, T but certainly 1 also to the Greek, 1 
The term which St. Luke, alone of all Gospel writers/ applies to 

1 No one not acquainted with this 1 I do not, of course, mean that the 
literature can Imagine the character of narration of SL Mark was not Itself de- 
ttae arguments sometimes used by a cer- rived chiefly from Apostolic preaching, 
tain class of critics. To say that they especially that of St- Peter In general, 
proceed on the most forced perversion the question of the authorship and source 
of the natural and obvious meaning of or the various Gospels must be reserved 
passages, Is but little- But one cannot for separate treatment iu another place, 
restrain moral Indignation on finding that 1 Comp. Mangold's ed. of Bleek, Elnl. 
to Evangelists and Apostles Is Imputed, In d. N.T, (3te Aufl. 1876), p. 340. 
on such grounds, not only systematic 4 With the sole exception of St HatL 
falsehood, bnt falsehood with the most xll. 18, where the expression Is a quota* 
sinister motives. tlon from the TXT, of Is. xllL 1. 
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Jesus, is that of the naU or 1 servant * of God, in the sense in which CHAP. 
Isaiah has spoken of the Messiah as the 1 Ebhed Jehovah, f i Bervant of IV 

the Lord/ St. Luke’s is, so to speak, the Isaiah-Gospel, presenting v— 

the Christ in His bearing on the history of God’s Kingdom and of the 
world— as God’s Elect Servant in Whom He delighted. In the Old 
Testament, to adopt a beautiful figure, 1 the idea of the Servant of the 
Lord is set before us like a pyramid: at its base it is all Israel, at it % 
central section Israel after the Spirit (the circumcised in heart), re¬ 
presented by David, the man after God’s own heart; while at its apex 
it is the ‘ Elect’ Servant, the Messiah/ And these three ideas, with 
their sequences, are presented in the third Gospel as centring in Jesus 
the Messiah. By the side of this pyramid is the other: the Son of 
Man, the Son of David, the Son of God. The Servant of the Lord of 
Isaiah and of Luke is the Enlightener, the Consoler, the victorious 
Deliverer; the Messiah or Anointed: the Prophet, the Priest, the 
King. 

Yet another tendency—shall we say, want?—remained, so to 
speak, unmet and unsatisfied. That large world of latest and most 
promising Jewish thought, whose task it seemed to bridge over the 
chasm between heathenism and Judaism—the Western Jewish world, 
must have the Christ presented to them. For in every direction is 
He the Christ, And not only they, but that larger Greek world, so 
far as Jewish Hellenism could bring it to the threshold of the Church, 

This Hellenistic and Hellenic world now stood in waiting to enter it, 
though as it were by its northern porch, and to be baptized at its 
font. All this must have forced itself on the mind of St, John, re¬ 
siding in the midst of them at Ephesus, even as St. Paul’s Epistles 
contain almost as many allusions to Hellenism as to Rabbinism/ 

And so the fourth Gospel became, not the supplement, but the com- 


1 First expressed hy Delitzsch (Bibl, 
Comm. ii. d. Proph. Jes. p. 414), and then 
adopted by Oehler (Tbeol. d- A, Test, 
vol. ii. pp. 270-272). 

1 The two fundamental principles in 
the history of the Kingdom of God are 
selection and development It la surely 
remarkable, not strange, that these are 
also the two fundamental truths in the 


history of that other Kingdom of God, 
Nature, if modem science haa read them 
correctly, These two substantives would 


mark the facts as ascertained; the adjec¬ 
tives, which are added to them by a 
certain class of students, mark only their 
inferences from these facts. These facts 
may be true, even II as yet incomplete, 


although the inferences may he false. 
Theology should not here rashly inter¬ 
fere. Bat whatever the ultimate result, 
these two are certainly the fundamental 
facts in the history of the Kingdom of 
God, and, marking them as such, the 
devout philosopher may rest contented. 

8 The Gnostics, to whom, in the opinion 
of many, so frequent references are made 
in the writings of St. John and St. Paul, 
were ooly an offspring (rather, as the 
Germans would term it, an AbarC) of 
Alexandrianism on the one hand, and 
on the other of Eastern notions, which 
are so largely embodied in the later 
Kabbalah. 
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plement, of the other three* 1 * There is no other Gospel more Pales¬ 
tinian than this in its modes of expression, allusions, and references. 
Yet we must all feel how thoroughly Hellenistic it also is in its cast, 1 
in what it reports and what it omits—in short, in its whole aim; 
how adapted to Hellenist wants its presentation of deep central 
truths; how suitably, in the report of His Discourses—even so far 
as their form is concerned—the promise was here fulfilled, of bringing 
all things to remembrance whatsoever He had said.* It is the true 
Light which shineth, of which the full meridian-blaze lies on tfits 
Hellenist and Hellenic world* There is Alexandrian form of thought 
not only in the whole conception, but in the Logos, 3 and in His 
presentation as the Light, the Life, the Wellspring of the world. 4 * * * * 9 
But these forms arc filled in the fourth Gospel with quite other sub- 
stance. God is not afar off, uncognisablc by man, without properties, 
without name. He is the Father. Instead of a nebulous reflect ion 
of the Deity we have the Person of the Logos; not a Logos with 
the two potencies of goodness and power, but full of grace and 
truth. The Gospel of St, John also begins with a 'Bcreshith 1 —but 
it is the theological, not the cosmic Bereshith, when the Logos was 
with God and was God, Matter is not pre-existent; far less is it 
evil, St. John strikes the pen through Alexandrianisrn when he lays 
it down as the fundamental feet of New Testament history that 'the 


1 A complement, not a supplement, as 

many critics put it (Etrald, Weizsacker , 

and even Heng&tenherg) —least of all a 

rectification (Godet, Evang, Job. p. 633). 

* Keim (Leben Jean von Nazura, i. a t 

pp. 112-114) fully recognises Oils; hot I 

entirely differ from tbe conclusions of 

bis analytical comparison of Philo with 
the fourth Gospel. 

9 The student who has carefully con¬ 
sidered the views expressed by Philo 
about the Logos, and analysed, as in 
the Appendix, the passages in the Tar- 
guniim in which the word Memra oc¬ 
curs, cannot fail to perceive the Im¬ 
mense difference in tbe presentation of 
the Logos by St. John. Yet M. Jtenav, 
In an article in the 4 Contemporary Re¬ 
view 1 for September 1877, with utter 
disregard of the historical evidence on 
the question, maintains not only the 
Identity of these three sets of Ideas, but 
actually grounds on it his argument 
against the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel Considering the Importance of 
the subject, it is not easy to speak with 
moderation of assertions so bold based 


on statements so entirely Inaccurate. 

* Dr. Bucher, whose book, Pes Apos- 
tels Johannes Lehre voin Logos, deserves 
careful perusal, tries to trace the reason 
of these peculiarities as indicated in the 
Prologue of the fourth Gospel. Rucbor 
di fferen bates at great length between tbe 
Logos of Philo and of tbe fourth Gospel. 
He sums up his views by staling that in 
the Prologue of St. John the Logos is 
presented as the rulness of Divine Light 
and Life. This Is, so to speak, the theme, 
while the Gospel history is intended to 
present the Logos as the giver of this 

Divine Light and Life* While the other 

Evangelists ascend from the manifesta¬ 
tion to tbe Idea of the fion of God, St. 
John descends from the idea of tbe Logos, 
as expreseed In the Prologue, to its con¬ 
crete realisation In His history. The 
latest tractate (at the present writing, 
1B821 on the Gospel of Sl John, by Dr* 
MiUter t Die Johann. Frege, gives a 
good summary of the argument on both 
rides, and deserves the careful attention 
of students of the question. 
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Logos was made flesh,’ just as St. Paul does when he proclaims the CHAP, 

great mystery of ‘God manifest in the flesh . 1 Best of all, it is not it 
by a long course of study, nor by wearing discipline, least of all by v —~ y—— 
an inborn good disposition, that the soul attains the new life, but by 
a birth from above, by the Holy Ghost, and by simple faith which is 
brought within reach of the fallen and the lost . 1 

Philo had no successor. In him Hellenism had completed its 
cycle. Its message and its mission were ended. Henceforth it 
needed, like Apollos, its great representative in the Christian Church, 
two things: the baptism of John to the knowledge of sin and need, 
and to have the way of God more perfectly expounded.* On the *Acts«nu 
other hand, Eastern Judaism had entered with Hillel on a new stage. 

This direction led farther and farther away from that which the New 
Testament had taken in following up and unfolding the spiritual 
elements of the Old. That development was incapable of transfor¬ 
mation or renovation. It must go on to its final completion—and be 

either true, or else be swept away and destroyed. 


1 I cannot agree with Weiss (u. 8., p. 
122) that the great object of the fourth 
Gospel was to oppose the rising Gnostic 
movement. This may have been present 


to the Apostle’s mind, as evidenced In 
hie Epistle, but the object in view could 
not have been mainly t uor even primarily, 
negative and controversial. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ALEXANDRIA AND ROHE—THE JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN TEE CAPITATE 

OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. 

BOOK We have spoken of Alexandria bs the capital of the Jewish world in 
I the West. Antioch was, indeed, nearer to Palestine, and its Jewish 
■'■v—population—including the floating part of it—as numerous as that 

of Alexandria. But the wealth, the thought, and the influence ol 
Western Judaism centred in the modern capital of the land of the 
Pharaohs. In those days Greece was the land of the past, to which 
the student might resort as the home of beauty and of art, the time- 
hallowed temple of thought and of poetry. But it was also the land 
of desolateness and of ruins, where fields of corn waved over the 
remains of classic antiquity. The ancient Greeks had in great measure 
sunk to a nation of traders, in keen competition with the Jews. 
Indeed, Roman sway had levelled the ancient world, and buried its 
national characteristics. It was otherwise in the far East; it was 
otherwise also in Egypt. Egypt was not a land to be largely in¬ 
habited, or to be ‘ civilised * in the then sense of the term; soil, 
climate, history, nature forbade it. Still, as now, and even more 
than now, was it the dream-land of untold attractions to the traveller. 
The ancient, mysterious Nile Btill rolled its healing waters out into the 
bine sea, where (so it was supposed) they changed its taste within a 
radius farther than the eye could reach. To be gently borne in bark 
or ship on its waters, to watch the strange vegetation and fauna of 
its banks; to gaze beyond, where they merged into the trackless 
desert; to wander* under the shade of its gigantic monuments, or 
within the wierd avenues of its colossal temples, to sec the scroll of 
mysterious hieroglyphics; to note the sameness of manner and of 
people as ol old, and to watch the unique rites of its ancient religion 
—this was indeed to be again in the old far-away world, and that 
amidst a dreaminess bewitching the senses, and a gorgeousness 

dazzling the imagination. 1 

1 What charm Egypt had for the of their mosaics and frescoes- Comp 
Romans may be gathered from so many Friedl&nder, a. a vol. 11. pp. 134-136. 
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Wo arc still far out at sea, making for the port of Alexandria— 
the only safe shelter all along the coast of Asia and Africa. Quite 
thirty miles out the silver sheen of the lighthouse on the island of 
Pharos 1 —connected by a mole with Alexandria—is hurning like a 
star on the edge of the horizon. Now we catch sight of the palm- 
groves of Pharos; presently the anchor rattles and grates on the 
sand, and we are ashore. What a crowd of vessels of all sizes, shapes, 
and nationalities; what a multitude of busy people; what a very 
Babel of languages; what a commingling of old and new world civi¬ 
lisation; and what a variety of wares piled up, loading or unloading! 

Alexandria itself was not an old Egyptian, but a comparatively 
modern, city; in Egypt and yet not of Egypt. Everything was in 
character—the city, its inhabitants, public life, art, literature, study, 
amusements, the very aspect of the place. Nothing original anywhere, 
but combination of all that had been in the ancient world, or that 
was at the time—most fitting place therefore to be the capital of 
Jewish Hellenism. 

As its name indicates, the city was founded by Alexander the 
Great. It was built in the form of an open fan, or rather, of the 
ontspread cloak of a Macedonian horseman. Altogether, it measured 

(16,360 paces) 3,160 paces more thau Rome; but its houses were 

neither so crowded nor so many-storied. It had been a large city 
when Rome was still inconsiderable, and to the last held the second 
place in the Empire. One of the five quarters into which the city was 
divided, and which were named according to the first letters of the 
alphabet, was wholly covered by the royal palaces, with their gardens, 
and similar buildings, including the royal mausoleum, where the body 
of Alexander the Great, preserved in honey, was kept in a glass coffin. 
But these, and its three miles of colonnades along the principal high¬ 
way, were only some of the magnificent architectural adornments of 
a city full of palaces. The population amounted, probably, to nearly 
a million, drawn from the East and West by trade, the attractions of 
wealth, the facilities for study, or the amusements of a singularly 
frivolous city. A strange mixture of elements among the people, 
combining the quickness and versatility of the Greek with the gra¬ 
vity, the conservatism, the dream-grandeur, and the luxury of the 
Eastern. 

Three worlds met in Alexandria: Europe, Asia, and Africa; and 

1 Tb is immense lighthouse was square recorded repairs lo this magolflceDt 
up to the middie, then covered by an structure of blocks of marble were made 
octagon, the top being round. The last In the year 1303 of our era- 
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brought to it, or fetched from it, their treasures. Above all, it was it 
commercial city, furnished with an excellent harbour—or rather with 
five harbours. A special fleet carried, as tribute, from Alexandria to 
Italy, two-tenths of the corn produce of Egypt, which sufficed to feed 
the capital for four months of tho year. A magnificent fleet it was, 
from the light quick sailer to those immense corn-ships which hoisted 
a special flag, and whose early arrival was awaited at Puteoli 1 with 
more eagerness than thatofany modern ocean-steamer.' The com¬ 
merce of India was in the hands of the Alexandrian shippers.’ Since 
the days of the Ptolemies the Indian trade alone had increased six¬ 
fold.* Nor was the native industry inconsiderable. Linen goods, to 
suit the tastes or costumes of all countries; woolen stuffs of every 
hue, some curiously wrought with figures, and even scenes; glass of 
every shade and in every shape; paper from the thinnest sheet to the 
coarsest packing paper; essences, perfumeries—such were the native 
products. However idly or luxuriously ineliued, still every one seemed 
busy, in a city where (as the Emperor Hadrian expressed it) ‘ money 
was the people’s god;' and every one seemed well-to-do in his own 
way, from the waif in the streets, who with little trouble to himself 
could pick up sufficient to go to the restaurant and enjoy a comfort* 
able dinner of fresh or smoked fish with garlic, and his pudding, washed 
down with the favourite Egyptian barley beer, up to the millionaire 
banker, who owned a palace in the city and a villa by the canal that 
connected Alexandria with Canobus. What a jostling crowd of all 
nations in the streets, in the market (where, according to the joke of 
a contemporary, anything might be got except snow), or by the har¬ 
bours; what cool shades, delicious retreats, vaBt balls, magnificent 
libraries, where the savants of Alexandria assembled and taught every 
conceivable branch of learning,and its far-famed physicians prescribed 


1 The average passage from Alexandria 
to Puteoli was twelve days, the ships 
touching at Malta and in Sicily. It was 
In such a ship, the 1 Castor and Pollux/ 
carrying wheat, that St. Paul sailed from 
Haltii do Puteoli, where It would be 
among the first arrivals or the season. 

1 They bore, painted on the two sides 
of the prow, the emblems of the gods to 
whom they were dedicated, and were 
navigated by Egyptian pilots, the moat 
renowned In the world. One of these 
v esse La is described as 180 by A 5 feet, 
and of about 1,576 tons, and Is computed 
to have returned to its owner nearly 
ft,0001. annually. (Comp. FrtecU&nder t 
ik a vol LI p. 151, Ac.) And yet tfaeso 


were email ships compared with those 
built for the conveyance of marble blocks 
and columns, and especially of obelisks. 
One of these Is said to have carried, be¬ 
sides an obelisk, 1,200 passengers, a 
freight of paper, nitre, pepper, linen, 
and a large cargo of wheat- 
* The journey took about three months, 
either up the Nile, thence by caravan, 
and again by sea; or else perhaps by 
the Ptolemy Canal and the Red Sea, 

1 It included gold-dust. Ivory, and 
mother-of-pearl from the Interior of 
Africa, spices from Arabia, pearls from 
the Gulf or Penia, precious stones 
and bywus from India, and silk from 
China. 
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for the poor consumptive patients sent thither from all parts of 
Italy I Wlmt bustle and noise among that ever excitable, chatty, con¬ 
ceited, vain, pleasure-loving multitude, whose highest enjoyment was 
the theatre and singers; what scenes on that long canal to Canobus, 
lined with luxurious inns, where barks full of pleasure-seekers revelled 
in the cool shade of the banks, or spoil to Canobus, that scene of all 
dissipation and luxury, proverbial even in those days! And yet, close 
by, on the shores of Lake Marcotis, as if in grim contrast, were the 
chosen retreats of that sternly ascotic Jewish party, the Therapeut®,* 
whose views and praetiees in so many points were kindred to those 
of the Esscncs in Palestine 1 

This sketch of Alexandria will help us to understand the sur¬ 
roundings of the large mass of Jews settled in the Egyptian capital. 
Altogether more than an eighth of the population of the country 
(one million in 7,800,000) was Jewish. Whether or not a Jewish 
colony had gone into Egypt at the time of Nebuchadnezzar, or even 
earlier, the great inass of its residents had been attracted by Alexander 
the Great, b who had granted the Jews equally exceptional privileges 
with the Macedonians. The later troubles of Palestine under the 
Syrian kings greatly swelled their number, the more so that the 

Ptolemies, with one exception, favoured them. Originally a special 
quarter had been assigned to the Jews in the city—the ‘ Delta ’ by the 
eastern harbour and the Canobus canal—probably alike to keep the 
community separate, and from its convenience for commercial purposes. 
The privileges which the Ptolemies hail accorded to the Jews were 

confirmed, and even enlarged, by Julius Caesar, The export trade in 
grain was now in their hands, and the harbour ami river police com¬ 
mitted to their charge. Two quarters in the city arc named as spe¬ 
cially Jewish—not, however, in the sense of their being confined to 
them. Their Synagogues, surrounded hy shady trees, stood in all 
partB of the city. But the chief glory of the Jewish community in 
Egypt, of which even the Palestinians hoasted, was the great central 
Synagogue, built in the sliapo of a basilica, with double colonnade, 
and so large that it needed a signal for those most distant to know 
the proper moment for tho responses. The different trade guilds sat 
thcro together, so that a stranger would at onco know where to find 
Jewish employers or fellow-workmen.* In the choir of this Jewish 
cathedral stood seventy chairs of state, encrusted with precious stoneB, 
for the seventy elders who constituted tho eldership of Alexandria, on 
the model of tho great Sanhedrin in Jerusalem. 

It is a strange, almost inexplicable fact, that the Egyptian Jews 
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had actually built a schismatic Temple. During the terrible Syrian 
persecutions in Palestine Onias, the son of the murdered High-Priest 
Onias III., had sought safety in Egypt. Ptolemy Philometor not 
only received him kindly, but gave a disused heathen temple in the town 
of Lcontopolis for a Jewish sanctuary. Here a new Aaronie priest¬ 
hood ministered, their support being derived from the revenues of the 
district around. The new Temple, however, resembled not thut of 
Jerusalem cither in outward appearance nor in all its internal fittings. 1 
At first the Egyptian Jew's were very proud of their new sanctuary, 
and professed to see in it the fulfilment of the prediction,* that five 
cities in the land of Egypt should speak the language of Canaan, of 
which one was to be called Ir-ha-llcres, which the LXX. (in their 
original form, or by some later emendation) altered into ‘ the city of 
righteousness.* This temple continued from about ICO b.c. to shortly 
alter the destruction of Jerusalem. It could scarcely be called a rival 
to that on Mount Moriah, since the Egyptian Jews also owned that of 
Jerusalem as their central sanctuary, to which they made pilgrimages 
and brought their contributions, 11 while the priests at Lcontopolis, 
before marrying, always consulted the official archives in Jerusalem to 
ascertain the purity of descent of their intended wives. 4 The Pales¬ 
tinians designated it contemptuously os 1 the house of Chonyi ’ (Onias), 
and declared the priesthood of Leontopolis incapable of serving in Jeru¬ 
salem, although on a par with those who were disqualified only by sonic 
bodily defect. Offerings brought in Leontopolis were considered null, 
unless in the case of vows to which the name of this Temple had been 
expressly attached, 11 This qualified condemnation seems, however, 
strangely mild, except on the supposition that the statements we have 
quoted only date from a time when both Temples had long passed 
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away. 

Nor were such feelings unreasonable. The Egyptian Jews had 
spread on all sides—southward to Abyssinia and Ethiopia, and west¬ 
ward to, and beyond, the province of Cyrenc, In the city of that 
name they formed one of the four classes into which its inhabitants 
were divided.* A Jewish inscription at Berenice, apparently dating 
from the year 13 b.c., shows that the Cvrcnian Jews formed a distinct 
community under nine Rulers 1 of their own, who no doubt attended 
to the communal affairs—not always an easy matter, since the 
Cyrenian Jews were noted, if not for turbulence, yet for strong anti- 


1 Instead of the seven-branched golden suspended from a chain of the same 
candlestick there was a golden lamp, meUd. 
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Roman feeling, which more than once was cruelly quenched in blood. 1 
Other inscriptions prove, a that in other places of their dispersion also 
tin* Jews had their own ArcJiontes or ‘rulers,’ while the special direction 
of public worship was always entrusted to the Archisynagogos, or 
‘chief ruler of the Synagogue/ both titles occurring side by side.® 
It is, to say the least, very doubtful, whether the High-Priest at 
Leoutopolis was ever regarded as, in any real sense, the head of the 
Jewish community in Egypt.* In Alexandria; the Jews were under 
the rule of a Jewish Etlmardh / whose authority was similar to that 
of ‘the Archon' of independent cities.* But his authority* was 
transferred, by Augustus, to the whole ‘eldership.’" Another, prob¬ 
ably Roman, office, though for obvious reasons often filled by Jews, 
was that of the Alabarck, or rather Arabarch , who was set over the 
Arab population.’ Among others, Alexander, the brother of Philo, 
held this post. If we may judge of the position of the wealthy Jewish 
families in Alexandria by that of this Alabarch, their influence must 
have been very great. The firm of Alexander was probably as rich as 
the great Jewish banking and shipping house of Saramalla in Antioch. 0 
Its chief was entrusted with the management of the affairs of 
Antonia, the much respected sister-in-law of the Emperor Tiberius.* 
It was a small thing for such a man to lend King Agrippa, when his 
fortunes were very low, a sum of about 1,0002. with which to resort 
to Italy,* since he advanced it on the guarantee of Agrippa's wife, 
whom he highly esteemed, and at the same time made provision that 
the money should not be all spent before the Prince met the 

Emperor. Besides, he had his own plans in the matter. Two of his 
sons married daughters of King Agrippa; while a third, at the 
price of apostasy, rose successively to the posts of Procurator of 
Palestine, and finally of Governor of Egypt/ The Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem bore evidence of the wealth and munificence of this Jewish 
millionaire. The gold and silver with which the nine massive gates 
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1 Could there have been any such 
meaning in laying the Roman cross which 
Jesus had to bear upon a Cyrenian (St 
Lake xxiii. 26}? A symbolical meaning 
it certainly has, as we remember that the 
last Jewish rebellion (132-135 a.d.), 
which had Bar Cochba for its Messiah, 
first broke out in Gyrene. What terrible 
vengeance was taken on those who fol¬ 
lowed the false Christ, cannot here be 
told. 

1 Jewish inscriptions have also been 
found in Mauritania and Algiers. 

s On a tombstone at Capua (Mommsen^ 
[user. R. Neap. 3,657, apud Schiirer r p. 


629). The subject is of great importance 
as illustrating the rule of the Synagogue 
iu the days of Christ. Another designa¬ 
tion on the gravestones itarrfp crwa~ 
ymyy}$ seems to refer solely to age- 
one being described as 110 years old. 

4 Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. i. p. 345. 

* Marquardt (Rom. Staatsverwalt vol. 
i* p. 297). Note 5 suggests that 
may here menu classes, ovdo . 

6 The office itself would seem to hayo 
been continued. (Jos. Ant. xix. 5. 2.) 

7 Comp. Wes&eling, de Jud. Archont* 
pp> 63, Ac., apud Schiirer , pp. 627, 628- 
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BOOK were cove red > which led into the Temple, were the gift of the great 
I Alexandrian banker. 

The possession of such wealth, coupled no doubt with pride and 
self-assertion, and openly spoken contempt of the superstitions around, 1 
would naturally excite the hatred of the Alexandrian populace against 
the Jews. The greater number of those silly stories about the origin, 
early history, and religion of the Jews, which even the philosophers 
and historians of Home record as genuine, originated in Egypt. A 
■ probate whole series of writers, beginning with Manetho,* mndc it their 

business to give a kind of historical travesty of the events recorded in 
the books of Moses, The boldest of these scribblers was Apion, to 
whom Josephus replied—a world-famed charlatan and liar, who wrote 
or lectured, with equal presumption and falseness, on every conceivable 
object. He was just the man to suit the Alexandrians, on whom his 
unblushing assurance imposed. In Rome he soon found his level, and 
the Emperor Tiberius well characterised the irrepressible boastful 
talker as the 1 tinkling cymbal of the world. 1 He had studied, seen, 
and heard everything—even, on three occasions, the mysterious sound 
on the Colossus of Memnon, as the sun lose upon it! At least, so he 
graved upon the Colossus itself, for the information of all generations.* 
Such was the man on whom the Alexandrians conferred the freedom 
of their city, to whom they entrusted their most important affairs, and 
whom they extolled as the victorious, the laborious, the new Homer.’ 
There can be little doubt, that the popular favour was partly due to 
Apion's virulent attacks upon the Jews. His grotesque accounts of 
their history and religion held them up to contempt. But his real 
object was to rouse the fanaticism of the populace against the Jews, 
Every year, so he told them, it was the practice of the Jews to get 
hold of some unfortunate Hellene, whom ill-chanco might bring into 
their hands, to fatten him for the year, and then to sacrifice him, 
partaking of his entrails, and burying the body, while during these 
horrible rites they took a fearfbl oath of perpetual enmity to the Greeks. 
These were the people who battened on the wealth of Alexandria, who 
had usurped quarters of the city to which they had no right, and 
claimed exceptional privileges; a people who had proved traitors 
to, and the ruin of every one who had trusted them. 'If the 
Jews/ he exclaimed, 'are citizens of Alexandria, why do they not 
worship the same gods as the Alexandrians V And, if they wished 

1 Comp., for example, each a trenchant s A very good sketch of Apion Is given 
chapter as Baruch vt. T ortho 2nd Fragm. by Nfrvarath t Non test Zeltg* vol, II. pp. 
of the Erytbr, Sibyl, w. 21-33. 137-195, 

* Comp. FriedlAndcr, a. a U* p* 155. 
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to enjoy the protection of the Cssars, why did they not erect statues, 
and pay Divine honor to them? 1 There is nothing strange in these 
appeals to the fanaticism of mankind. In one form or another, they 
have only too often been repeated in all lands and ages, and, alasl by 
the representatives of all creeds. Well might the Jews, as Philo 
mourns,* wish no better for themselves than to be treated like other 
men! 

We have already seen, that the ideas entertained in Rome about 
the Jews were chiefly derived from Alexandrian sources. But it is 
not easy to understand, how a Tacitus, Cicero, or Pliny could have 
credited such absurdities as that the Jews had come from Crete 
(Mount Ida—Idaei=Judaei), been expelled on account of leprosy from 
Egypt, and emigrated under an apostate priest, Moses; or that the 
Sabbath-rest originated in sores, which had obliged the wanderers to 
stop short on the seventh day; or that tho Jews worshipped the head 
of an ass, or else Bacchus; that their abstinence ft'om swine’s flesh was 
due to remembrance and fear ofleprosy, or else to the worship of that 
animal—and other puerilities of the like kind." The educated Roman 
regarded the Jew with a mixture of contempt and anger, all the more 
keen that, according to his notions, the Jew had, since his subjection 
to Rome, no longer a right to his religion; and all the more bitter 
that, do what he might, that despised race confronted him everywhere, 
with a religion so uncompromising as to form a wall of separation, 
and with rites so exclusive as to make them not only strangers, but 
enemies. Such a phenomenon was nowhere else to be encountered. 
The Romans were intensely practical. In their view, political life and 
religion were not only intertwined, but the one formed part of the 
other. A religion apart from a political organisation, or which 
offered not, as a quid pro quo , some direct return from the Deity to his 
votaries, seemed utterly inconceivable. Every country has its own 
religion, argued Cicero, in his appeal for Flaccus. So long as Jeru¬ 
salem was unvanquished, Judaism mightclaim toleration; but had not 
the immortal gods shown what they thought of it, when the Jewish 
race was conquered? This was a kind of logic that appealed to the 
humblest in the crowd, which thronged to hear the great orator 
defending his client, among others, against the charge of preventing 
the transport from Asia to Jerusalem of the annual Temple-trihute. 
This was not a popular accusation to bring against a man in such an 
assembly. And as the Jews—who, to create a disturbance, had (we 

are told) distributed themselves among the audience in such numbers, 

■ 

1 Jos. Ag. Ap. li. 4, 5, 6. 
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1 with bated breath, so as to be only audible to the judges—listened to 

the great orator, they must have felt a keen pang shoot to their hearts 
while he held them up to the scorn of the heathen, and touched, with 
rough finger, their open sore, as he urged the ruin of their nation ns 
the one unanswerable argument, which Materialism could bring 
against the religion of the Unseen. 

And that religion—was it not, in the words of Cicero, a ‘ barbar- 
Fat. ous superstition, 1 and were not its adherents, as Pliny had it,* 1 a race 
distinguished for its contempt of the gods 1 ? To begin with their 
theology* The Roman philosopher would sympathise with disbelief of 
all spiritual realities, as, on the other hand, he could understand the 
popular modes of worship and superstition. But what was to be said 
for a worship of something quite unseen, an adoration, as it seemed 
to him, of the clouds and of the sky, without any visible symbol, con¬ 
joined with an utter rejection of every other form of religion—Asiatic, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman—and the refusal even to pay the customary 
Divine honor to the Caesars, as the incarnation of Roman power? 
Next, as to their rites. Foremost among them was the initiatory rite 
of circumcision, a constant subject for coarse jests. What could be 
the meaning of it; or of wbat seemed like some ancestral veneration 
for the pig, or dread of it, since they made it a religious duty not to 
partake of its flesh? Their Sabbath-observance, however it had 
originated, was merely an indulgence in idleness. The last young 
Roman literati would find their amusement in wandering on the 
Sabbath-eve through the tangled, narrow streets of the Ghetto, 
watching how the dim lamp within shed its unsavory light, while the 
inmates mumbled prayers ‘with blanched lips; 111 or they would, like 
Ovid, seek in the Synagogue occasion for their dissolute amusements. 
The Thursday fast was another target for their wit. In short, at the 
best, the Jew was a constant theme of popular merriment, and the 
theatre would resound with laughter as his religion was lampooned, 
no matter how absurd the stories, or how poor the punning. 1 

And then, as the proud Roman passed on the Sabbath through 
the streets, Judaism would obtrude itself upon his notice, by the 
shops that were shut, and by the strange figures that idly moved about 
in holiday attire. They were strangers in a strange land, not only 
without sympathy with what passed around, but with marked 
contempt and abhorrence of it, while there was that about their 
whole bearing, which expressed the unspoken feeling, that the time 

1 Comp, the quotation of such scenes Id the In trod, lo the Midrash on Lamentations. 
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of Rome’s fall, and of their own supremacy, was at hand. To put 
the general feeling in the words of Tacitus, the Jews kept close to- 

filled 


get her, and were ever most liberal to one another ; but they 
with bitter hatred of all others. They would neither eat nor sleep 
with strangers ; and the first thing which they taught their proselytes 
was to despise the gods, to renounce their own country, and to rend 
the bonds which had bound them to parents, children or kindred. 
To be sure, there was some ground of distorted truth in these charges. 
For, the Jew, as such, was only intended for Palestine. By a neces¬ 
sity, not of his own making, he was now, so to speak, the negative 
element in the heathen world; yet one which, do what he might, 
would always obtrude itself upon public notice. But the Roman 
satirists went further. They accused the Jews of such hatred of all 
other religionists, that they would Dot even show the way to any who 
worshipped otherwise, nor point out the cooling spring to the thirsty.* 
According to Tacitus, there was a political and religious reason for 
this. In order to keep the Jews separate from all other nations, 
Moses had given them rites, contrary to those of any other race, that 
they might regard as unholy what was sacred to others, and as lawful 
what they held in abomination. 1 ’ Such a people deserved neither 
consideration nor pity ; and when the historian tells how thousands 
of their number had been banished by Tiberius to Sardinia, he 
dismisses the probability of their perishing in that severe climate 
with the cynical remark, that it entailed a ‘ poor loss ’ 0 (vile 

damnum). 

Still, the Jew was there in the midst of them. It is impossible 
to fix the date when the first Jewish wanderers found their way to the 
capital of the world. We know, that in the wars under Pompey, 
Cassius, and Antonius, many were brought captive to Rome, and sold 
as slaves. In general, the Republican party was hostile, the Csesars 
were friendly, to the Jews. The Jewish slaves in Rome proved an 
unprofitable and troublesome acquisition. They clung so tenaciously 
to their ancestral customs, that it was impossible to make them con¬ 
form to the ways of heathen households. 4 How far they would carry 
their passive resistance, appears from a story told by Josephus, 4 about 
some Jewish priests of his acquaintance, who, during their captivity 
in Rome, refused to oat anything but figs and nuts, so as to avoid the 
defilement of Gentile food. 1 Their Roman masters deemed it prudent 
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1 LuUerbeck (NeutesL Lehrbegr, p, 384, 402, etc*), records these priests as 
119), following up the sug^eationa of the accusers or St- Paul, who brought 
Wieseier (Chron, d. Apoet Zeilalt. pp, about hie martyrdom. 
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to give their Jewish slaves their freedom, cither at a small ransom, or 
even without it. These freedmen (Zi&ertt) formed the nucleus of the 
Jewish community in Rome, and in great measure determined its 
social character. Of course they were, as always, industrious, sober, 
pushing. In course of time many of them acquired wealth. By-and- 
by Jewish immigrants of greater distinction swelled their number. 
Still their social position was inferior to that of their co-religionists in 
other lands. A Jewish population bo large as 40, 000 in the time of 
Augustus, and 60,000 in that of Tiberius, would naturally include all 
ranks—merchants, bankers, literati, even actors. 1 In a city which 
offered such temptations, they would number among them those of 
every degree of religious profession ; nay, Borne who would not only 
imitate the habits of those around, but try to outdo their gross 
licentiousness. 1 Yet, even so, they would vainly endeavor to efface 
the hatefhl mark of being Jews. 

Augustus had assigned to the JewB as their special quarter the 
‘ fourteenth region ’ across the Tiber, which stretched from the slope 
of the Yatiean onwards and across the Tiber-island, where the boats 
from Ostia were wont to unload. This seems to have been their poor 
quarter, chiefly inhabited by hawkers, sellers of matches, 1 glass, old 
clothes and second-hand wares. The Jewish burying-ground in that 
quarter 1 gives evidence of their condition. The whole appointments 
and the graves are mean. There is neither marble nor any trace of 
painting, unless it be a rough representation of the seven-branched 
candlestick in red coloring. Another Jewish quarter was by the 
Porta Capena, where the Appian Way entered the city. Close by, 
the ancient sanctuary of Egeria was utilised at the time of Juvenal 4 
as a Jewish hawking place. But there must have been richer Jews 
also in that neighborhood, since the burying-place there discovered 
has paintings—Borne even of mythological figures, of which the meaning 
has not yet been ascertained. A third Jewish burying-ground was 

near the ancient Christian catacombs. 

But indeed, the Jewish residents in Rome most have spread over 
every quarter of the city—even the beat—to judge by the location of 
their Synagogues. From inscriptions, we have been made acquainted 
not only with the existence, but with the names, of not fewer than 


1 Comp., for example, Mart xL M; Gooch, 1st. vol. vtl. p. 37. 
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seven of these Synagogues. Three of them respectively bear the 
names of Augustus, Agrippa, and Volumnius, either as their patrons, 
or because the worshippers were chiefly their attendants and clients; 
while two of them derived their names from the Campus Martius, and 
the quarter Subura in which they stood. 1 The ‘ Synagoge Elaias ’ 
may have been so called from bearing on its front the device of an 
olive-tree, a favourite, and in Rome specially significant, emblem of 
Israel, whose fruit, crushed beneath heavy weight, would yield the 
precious oil by which the Divine light would shed its brightness 
through the night of heathendom. 1 Of course, there must hnvc 
been other Synagogues besides those whose names have been dis¬ 
covered. 
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One other mode of tracking the footsteps of Israel’s wanderings 
seems strangely significant. It is by tracing their records among the 
dead, reading them on broken tombstones, and in ruined monuments. 
They arc rude, and the inscriptions—ino3t of them in bad Greek, or 
still worse Latin, none in Hebrew—arc like the stammering of 
strangers. Yet what a contrast between the simple faith and earnest 
hope which they express, and the grim proclamation of utter disbelief 
in any future to the bouI, not unmixed with language of coarsest 
materialism, on the graves of so many of the polished Romans! 

Truly the pen of God in history has, as so often, ratified the sentence 
which a nation had pronouneed upon itself. That civilisation waB 
doomed which could inscribe over its dead such words as: ‘ To eternal 
sleep; ’ ‘To perpetual rest; ’ or more coarsely express it thus, ' I was 
not, and I became; I was, and am no more. Thus much is true; who 
says other, lies; for I shall not be,’ adding, as it were by way of 
moral, ‘And thou who Hvest, drink, play, come.’ Not so did God 
teach His people; and, as we pick our way among these broken 
stones, we can understand how a religion, which proclaimed a hope 
so different, must have spoken to the hearts of many even at Rome, 
and much more, how that blessed assurance of life and immortality, 
which Christianity afterwards brought, could win its thousands, 
though it were at the cost of poverty, shame, torture, and the 
arena. 

Wandering from graveyard to graveyard, and deciphering the 
records of the dead, we can almost read the history of Israel in the 
days of the Caesars, or when Paul the prisoner set foot on the soil of 
Italy. When St. Paul, on the journey of the ‘ Castor and Pollux, ’ 
touched at Syracuse, he would, during his stay of three days, find 

1 Comp. Friedldnder, a. s. vol. ill. p. 610. * Hldr. R. on Ex. 36. 
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himself in the midst of a Jewish community, as we learn from an 
inscription* When he disembarked at Putcoli, he was in the oldest 
Jewish settlement next to that of Rome, 1 where the loving hospitality 
of Christian Israelites constrained him to tarry over a Sabbath* As 
he ‘went towards Rome/ and reached Capua, he would meet Jews 
there, as we infer from the tombstone of one ' Alflus Juda/ who had 
been 'Archon* of the Jews, and 'Archisynagogus 1 in Capua* As he 
neared the city, he found in Anxur (Terracina) a Synagogue* 1 In Rome 
itself the Jewish community was organized as in other places.* It 
sounds strange, as after these many centuries we again read the 
names of the Archons of their various Synagogues, all Roman, such as 
Claudius, Asteris, Julian (who was Archon alike of the Campesian and 
the Agrippcsian Synagogue priest, the son of Julian the Archisyn- 
agogus, or chief of the eldership of the Augustesian Synagogue). 
And so in other places. On these tombstones we find names of 
Jewish Synagogue-dignitaries, in every centre of population—in 
Pompeii, in Ycnusia, the birthplace of Horace; in Jewish catacombs; 
and similarly Jewish inscriptions in Africa, in Asia, in the islands of 
the Mediterranean, in .iSgina, in Patrae, in Athens. Even where as 
yet records of their early settlements have not been discovered, we 
still infer their presence, as wc remember the almost incredible extent 
of Roman commerce, which led to such large settlements in Britain, 
or as we discover among the tombstones those of 'Syrian 7 merchants, 
as in Spain (where St* Paul hoped to preach, no doubt, also to his own 
countrymen), throughout Gaul, and even in the remotest parts ol 
Germany** Thus the statements of Josephus and of Philo, as to the 
dispersion of Israel throughout all lands of the known world, arc 
fully borne out. 

But the special importance of the Jewish community in Rome lay 
in its contiguity to the seat of the government of the world, where 
every movement could be watched and influenced, and where it could 
lend support to the wants and wishes of that compact body which, 
however widely scattered, was one in heart and feeling, in thought 
and purpose, in faith and practice, in suffering and in prosperity. 4 
Thus, when upon the death of Herod a deputation from Palestine 
appeared in the capital to seek the restoration of their Theocracy 


1 Comp. Caasel, In Ersch u, Gruber's 
Encyclop. 2d sect. voL xxv'il p. 147. 

1 Comp. FnedlAnder^ u. s. vol* ii. 
pp. 17-204 passim. 

1 It was probably this unity or Israel - 
Itlsh Interests wbicb Cicero bad in view 


(Pro Flacco, 28) when he Look such 
credit for hie boldness in daring to stand 
up against the Jews—unless* indeed, the 
orator only meant to make a point in 
favoor of his client 
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under a Roman protectorate,* no less than 8,000 of the Roman Jews 
joined it. And in case of need they could find powerful friends, 
not only among the Herodian princes, but among court favourites 
who were Jews, like the actor of whom Josephus speaks; b among 
those who were inclined towards Judaism, like Poppaea, the dissolute 
wile of Nero, whose coffin as that of a Jewess was laid among the 
urns of the emperors; 1 or among real proselytes, like those of all 
ranks who, from superstition or conviction, had identified themselves 
with the Synagogue.’ 

In truth, there was no law to prevent the spread of Judaism. 
Excepting the brief period when Tiberius” banished the Jews from 
Rome and sent 4,000 of their number to fight the banditti in Sardinia, 
the Jews enjoyed not only perfect liberty, but exceptional privileges. 
In the reign of Caesar and of Augustus we have quite a series of 
edicts, which secured the full exercise of their religion and their 
communal rights.® In virtue of these they were not to be disturbed 
in their religious ceremonies, nor in the observance of their sabbaths 
and feasts. The annual Temple-tribute was allowed to be transported 
to Jerusalem, and the alienation of these funds by the civil magis¬ 
trates treated as sacrilege. As the Jews objected to bear arms, or 
march, on the Sabbath, they were freed from military service. On 
similar grounds, they were not obliged to appear in courts of law on 
their holy days. Augustus even ordered that, when the public dis¬ 
tribution of corn or of money among the citizens fell on a Sabbath, 
the Jews were to receive their share on the following day. In a 

similar spirit the Roman authorities confirmed a decree by which the 
founder of Antioch, Seleucus I. (Nicator),* had granted the Jews the 
right of citizenship iD all the cities of Asia Minor and Syria which 
he had built, and the privilege of receiving, instead of the oil that 
was distributed, which their religion forbade them to use,* an equi¬ 
valent in money/ These rights were maintained by Vespasian and 
Titus even alter the last Jewish war, notwithstanding the earnest 
remonstrances of these cities. No wonder, that at the death of 
Ca;sar * the Jews of Rome gathered for many nights, waking strange 
feelings of awe in the city, as they chanted in mournful melodies 
their Psalms around the pyre on which the body of their benefactor 
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1 Schiller (Geach. d. Rom, Kaiser- a The question of Jewish proselytes 
reiebs, p* 583) denies that Poppca was a will he treated io another place, 
proselyte. It is, indeed, true, as he 3 Comp* Jos. Ant xiv* 10, passim, and 
arguea, that the fact of her entombment xvb 6. These edicts are collated in Krebs . 

affords no absolute evidence of this, if Decreta Romanor, pro Jud, facta, with 

taken by itself; but comp* Jos. Ant, xx. long comments by the author, and by 
fl. 11; Life 3, Levyssohn , 
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had been burnt, and raised their pathetic dirges/ The measures of 
Tiberius against them were due to the influence of his favourite 
Sejanus, and ceased with his sway. Besides, the; were the outcome 
of public feeling at the time against all foreign rites, which had been 
roused by the vile conduct of the priests of Jsis towards a Roman 
matron, and was again provoked by a gross imposture upon Fulvia, a 
noble Roman proselyte, on the part of some vagabond Rabbis. But 
even so, there is no reason to believe that literally all Jews had left 
Rome. Many would find menns to remain secretly behind. At any 
rate, twenty years afterwards Philo found a large community there, 
ready to support him in his mission on behalf of his Egyptian 
countrymen. Any temporary measures against the Jews can, 
therefore, scarcely be regarded as a serious interference with their 
privileges, or a cessation of the Imperial favour shown to them. 


TWOFOLD PRIVILEGES OF THE JEWS IN ASIA. 


CHAPTER VI 

POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE JEWISH DISPERSION IN THE WEST 

THEIR UNION IN THE GREAT HOPE OF THE COMING DELIVERER. 

It was not only in the capital of the Empire that the Jews enjoyed 
the rights of Roman citizenship. Many in Asia Minor could boast 
of the same privilege. 1 The Seleucidic rulers of Syria had previously 
bestowed kindred privileges on the Jews in many places. Thus, they 
possessed in some cities twofold rights: the status of Roman and 
the privileges of Asiatic, citizenship. Those who enjoyed the former 
were entitled to a civil government of their own, under archons of 
their choosing, quite independent of the rule and tribunals of the 
cities in which they lived. As instances, we may mention the Jews 
of Sardis, Ephesus, Delos, and apparently also of Antioch. But, 
whether legally entitled to it or not, they probahly everywhere 
claimed the right of self-government, and exercised it, except in 
times of persecution. But, as already stated, they also possessed, 
besides this, at least in many places, the privileges of Asiatic citizen¬ 
ship, to the same extent as their heathen fellow-citizens. This two¬ 
fold status and jurisdiction might have led to serious complications, 
if the archons had not confined their authority to strictly communal 
interests,* without interfering with the ordinary administration of 
justice, and the Jews willingly submitted to the sentences pronounced 
by their own tribunals. 

But, in truth, they enjoyed even more than religious liberty and 
communal privileges. It was quite in the spirit of the times, that 
potentates friendly to Israel bestowed largesses alike on the Temple 
in Jerusalem, and on the Synagogues in the provinces. The magni¬ 
ficent porch of the Temple was ( adorned ’ with many such ‘dedicated 
gifts.’ Thus, we read of repeated costly offerings by the Ptolemies, 
of a golden wreath which Sosius offered after he had taken Jerusalem 
in conjunction with Herod, and of rich flagons which Augustus and 
his wife had given to the Sanctuary.® And, although this same 
Empcrot praised his grandson for leaving Jerusalem unvisited on his 
journey from Egypt to Syria, yet he himself made provision for a 
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daily sacrifice on his behalf, which only ceased when the last war 
against Home was proclaimed, 4 Even the circumstance that there 
was a ‘ Court of the Gentiles/ with marble screen beautifully orna¬ 
mented, bearing tablets which, in Latin and Greek, warned Gentiles 
not to proceed further, 1 proves that the Sanctuary was largely attended 
by others than Jews, or, in the words of Josephus, that ‘it was held 
in reverence by nations from the ends of the earth. 1 b 

In Syria also, where, according to Josephus, the largest number of 
Jews lived/ they experienced special favour. In Antioch their rights 
and immunities were recorded on tables of brass, 1 

But, indeed, the capital of Syria was one of their favourite 
resorts. It will be remembered what importance attached to it in 
the early history of the Christian Church. Antioch was the third 
city of the Empire, and lay just outside what the Itabbinists desig¬ 
nated as ‘Syria* and still regarded as holy ground. Thus it formed, 
so to speak, an advanced post between the Palestinian and the 
Gentile world. Its chief Synagogue was a magnificent building, to 
which the successors of Antiochus Epiphanes had given the spoils 
which that monarch had brought from the Temple. The connection 
between Jerusalem and Antioch was very close. All that occurred 
in that city was eagerly watched in the Jewish capital. The spread 
of Christianity there must have excited deep concern. Careful as 
the Talmud is not to afford unwelcome information, which might 
have led to further mischief, we know that three of the principal 
Rabbis went thither on a mission—we can scarcely doubt for the 
purpose of arresting the progress of Christianity. Again, wc find at 
a later period a record of religious controversy in Antioch between 
Rabbis and Christians.* Yet the Jews of Antioch were strictly 
Hellenistic, and on one occasion a great Rabbi was unable to find 
among them a copy of even the Book of Esther in Hebrew, which, 
accordingly, he had to write out from memory for his use in their 
Synagogue. A fit place this great border-city, crowded by Hellenists, 
in close connection with Jerusalem, to be the birthplace of the name 
‘Christian/ to send forth a Paul on his mission to the Gentile world, 
and to obtain for it a charter of citizenship far nobler than that of 
which the record was graven on tablets of brass. 

But, whatever privileges Israel might enjoy, history records an 


1 One of these tablets haa lately been * War, vii. S. 3, 

excavated. Comp. 'The Temple: its 1 War, vii. 6. 2. 

Ministry nod Services in the Time of * Comp, generally Neubauer t Geogr. 
Christ/ p. 24. da T&lmad, pp. 312, 313. 
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almost continuous series of attempts, on the part of the commu- CHAP, 
nities among whom they lived, to deprive them not only of their vi 
immunities, but even of their common rights. Foremost among ** 

the reasons of this antagonism we place the absolute contrariety 
between heathenism and the Synagogue, and the social isolation 
which Judaism rendered necessary. It was avowedly unlawful for 
the Jew even 1 to keep company, or come unto one of another nation. ’ ‘ * Acta s.» 
To quarrel with this, was to find fault with the law and the religion 
which made him a Jew. But besides, there was that pride of descent, 
creed, enlightenment, and national privileges, which St. Paul so graphi¬ 
cally sums up as ‘ making boast of God and of the law. ’ b However dif- jeomp. 
fcrently they might have expressed it, Philo and Hillel would have been a* 
at one as to the absolute superiority of the Jew as such. Pretensions 
of this kind must have been the more provocative, that the populace 
at any rate envied tne prosperity which Jewish industry, talent, and 
capital everywhere secured. Why should that close, foreign corpora¬ 
tion possess every civic right, and yet be free from many of its burdens? 

Why should their meetings be excepted from the ' collegia illieita ’ ? 
why should they alone be allowed to export part of the national 
wealth, to dedicate it to their superstition in Jerusalem ? The Jew 
could not well feign any real iuterest in what gave its greatness to 
Ephesus, its attractiveness to Corinth, its influence to Athens. He 
was ready" to profit by it; but his inmost thought must have been 
contempt, and all he wanted was quietness and protection in his own 
pursuits. What concern had he with those petty squabbles, ambitions, 
or designs, which agitated the turbulent populace in those Grecian 
cities ? what cared he for their popular meetings and noisy discus¬ 
sions ? The recognition of the fact that, as Jews, they were strangers 
in a strange land, made them so loyal to the ruling powers, and pro¬ 
cured them the protection of kings and Caesars. But it also roused 
the hatred of the populace. 

That such should have been the case, and these widely scattered 
members have been united in one body, is a unique fact in history. 

Its only true explanation must be sought in a higher Divine impulse. 

The links which bound them together were: a common creed, a 
common life, a common centre , and a common hope. 

Wherever the Jew sojourned, or however he might differ from 
his brethren, Monotheism, the Divine mission of Moses, and the 
authority of the Old Testament, were equally to all unquestioned 
articles of belief. It may well have been that the Hellenistic Jew, 
living in the midst of a hostile, curious, and scurrilous population, did 
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BOOK not care to exhibit over his house aud doorposts, at the right of the 

I entrance, the Meiuzah, 1 which enclosed the folded parchment that, on 

v —y— twenty-two lines, bore the words from Deut. iv. 4-9 and xi. 13-21, 

or to call attention by their breadth to the TephiUin, * or phylacteries 
on his left arm and forehead, or even to make observable the Dritsith,* 
or fringes on the borders of his garments. 4 Perhaps, indeed, all these 
observances may at that time not have been deemed incumbent on 
every Jew. 1 At any rate, we do not find mention of them in 
heathen writers. Similarly, they could easily keep out of view, or 
they may not have had conveniences for, their prescribed purifications. 
But in every place, as we have abundant evidence, where there were 
at least ten Batlanim —male householders who had leisure to give 
‘Acte zt. u themselves to regular attendance—they had, from ancient times,* 

one, and, if possible, more Synagogues.* Where there wns no Syn- 
‘Aowxrt. agogue there was at least a Prosewche*' or meeting-place, under the 

open sky, after the form of a theatre, generally outside the town, near 
a river or the sea, for the sake of lustrations. These, as wo know 
from classical writers, were well known to the heathen, and even 
frequented by them. Their Sabbath observance, their fasting on 
Thursdays, their Day of Atonement, their laws relating to food, and 
their pilgrimages to Jerusalem—all found sympathisers among Juda- 
ising Gentiles.* They even watched to see, how the Sabbath lamp 
was kindled, and the solemn prayers spoken which marked the 
beginning of the Sabbath,* But to the Jew the Synagogue was the 


1 Ber. 111. 3; Meg, I. 8; Moed K. 111. 4; 
Mon. lit, 7. Comp. Jos . AnL Iv. 8. 13; and 
the tractate Mezuzoh in Kirchhexm, Sep- 
tem libri Talmud, parvi Hlerosol. pp. 
12-17. 

* SL MatL xxiii. 5; Ber. 1* 3; Shabb* vl 
2; vtl. 3; xvl, 1; Er. x. 1 T 2; Sbeq, til. 2; 
Meg. 1. 8; iv. 8; Mood. Q. III. 4; Sanh. 
xi. 3; Men. ill. 7; iv. 1; Kel. xvlii. 8; 
Hiqv. x. 3; Yad. in. 3* Comp. JTfrcA- 
heim, Tract. TephlllSn, u. a. pp. 18-21. 

1 Mood K. ill 4; Eduy. Iv. 10 - Men. 
111. 7; iv. 1. Comp. Kirchheim t Tract. 
Teiteith, tu a. pp. 22-24. 

* The TephiUt'n enclosed & transcript 
of Exod. xlii. 1-10, U-16; Deut- vi 4-0 ; 
xl. 13-21. The TsitsitA were worn in 
obedience to the Injunction in Num. xv, 
37 etc.; Deut- xx\\. 12 (comp. SL MatL 
lx. 20; xlv, 33; SL Hark v. 27; SL Luke 
viU. 44), 

1 It is remarkable that Arleteaa seems 
to apeak only of the phylacteries on the 
arm, and Philo of those for the head, 
while the LXX. takes the command en¬ 
tirely In a metaphorical aensa This hae 
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bond of union throughout the world. There, on Sabbath and feast CHAP, 
days they met to read, from the same Lectionary, the same Scripture- VI 
lessons which their brethren read throughout the world, and to say, 'v— 

in the words of the same liturgy, their common prayers, catching 
echoes of the gorgeous Temple-services in Jerusalem. The heathen 
must have been struck with awe as they listened, and watched in the 
gloom of the Synagogue the mysterious light at the far curtained end, 
where the sacred oracles were reverently kept, wrapped in costly 
coverings. Here the stranger Jew also would find himself at home: 
the same arrangements as in his own land, and the well-known ser¬ 
vices and prayers. A hospitable welcome at the Sabbath-meal, and 
in many a home, would be pressed on him, and ready aid be proffered 
in work or trial. 

For, deepest of all convictions was that of their common centre ; 
strongest of all feelings was the love which bound them to Palestine 
and to Jerusalem, the city of God, the joy of all the earth, the glory 
of His people Israel. ‘ If I forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning; let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.’ 
Hellenist and Eastern equally realised this. As the soil of his native 
land, the deeds of his people, or the graves of his fathers draw the 
far-off wanderer to the home of his childhood, or fill the mountaineer 
in his exile with irrepressible longing, so the sounds which the Jew 
heard in his Synagogue, and the observances which he kept. Nor 
was it with him merely matter of patriotism, of history, or of associ¬ 
ation. It was a religious principle, a spiritual hope. No truth more 
firmly rooted in the consciousness of all, than that in Jerusalem alone 
men could truly worship.* As Daniel of old had in his hour of *st. John 
worship turned towards the Holy City, so in the Synagogue and in T ‘ 
his prayers every Jew turned towards Jerusalem; and anything that 
might imply want of reverence, when looking in that direction, was 
considered a grievous sin. From every Synagogue in the Diaspora 
the annual Temple-tribute went up to Jerusalem, 1 no doubt often 
accompanied by rich votive offerings. Few, who could undertake or 
afford the journey, but had at some time or other gone up to the Holy 
City to attend one of the great feasts. 8 Philo, who was held by the 
same spell as the most bigoted Rabbinist, had himself been one of 

those deputed by his fellow-citizens to offer prayers and sacrifices in 

the great Sanctuary.* Views and feelings of this kind help us to un- 

1 Comp. Jos. Ant. xiv. 7, 2; xvi. 6, 1 Philo, De Monarchia, ii. p. 223. 

passinm; Philo, De Honarcbia, ed. Han- * Philo, in a fragment preserved In 

gey, ii. p. 224; Ad Caj. ii. p. 568; Contra JSuseb., Praepar. Ev. viii. 13. What the 
Flacc. il. p. 524. Temple was in the estimation of Israel, 
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derstand, how, on some great feast, as Josephus states on sufficient 
authority, the population of Jerusalem—within its ecclesiastical 
boundaries—could have swelled to the enormous number of nearly 
three millions. 1 

And still, there was an even stronger bond in their common hope. 
That hope pointed them all, wherever scattered, back to Palestine. 
To them the coining of the Messiah undoubtedly implied the restora¬ 
tion of Israel's kingdom, and, as a first part in it, the return of ‘the 
dispersed/ 1 Indeed, every devout Jew prayed,day by day: 1 Proclaim 
by Thy loud trumpet our deliverance, and raise up a banner to 
gather our dispersed, and gather us together from the four ends of 
the earth. Blessed be Thou, 0 Lord! Who gathered the outcasts 
of Thy people Israel/ 1 That prayer included in its generality also 
the lost ten tribes* So, for example, the prophecy 6 was rendered: 
‘They hasten hither, like a bird out of Egypt, 1 —referring to Israel 
of old; ‘and like a dove out of the land of Assyria 1 —referring to 
the ten tribes, cS And thus even these wanderers, so long lost, were 
to be reckoned in the field of the Good Shepherd* * 

It is worth while to trace, how universally and warmly both 
Eastern and Western Judaism cherished this hope of all Israel's 
return to their own land. The Targumim bear repeated reference to 
it; 5 and although there may be question as to the exact date of 
these paraphrases, it cannot be doubted, that in this respect they 
represented the views of the Synagogue at the time of Jesus* For 
the same reason wc may gather from the Talmud and earliest com¬ 
mentaries, wiiat Israel's hope was in regard to the return of the 
‘dispersed/* It was a beautiful idea to liken Israel to the olive-tree, 
which is never stripped of its leaves/ The storm of trial that had swept 
over it was, indeed, sent in judgment, but not to destroy, only to 
purify. Even so, Israel's persecutions had served to keep them from 


and wbat its losa boded, not only to II Messia, p. 253. 

them, but to tbe whole world* will be 4 Notably in connection with Ex. xil. 
shown in a later part of this book. 42 (both in the Pseudo-Jon. and Jer. 

1 Even Maim on ides, in spite of his Targum); Numb. xxiv. 7 (Jer. Tar^g.); 

desire to minimise the Messianic expect- DeuL xxx. 4 (Targ. Pa,-Jon.); la. xiv. 29; 

anew admits this. Jer. xxxili. 13; Hob. xiv. 7; Zech. x. G. 

1 Thid is the tenth of the eighteen (or Dr. Ditimmond, in his ‘ Jewish Mena Jab, 1 

rather nineteen) benedictions in the daily p. 335, quotes from the Targum on 

prayers. Of these the flret and the last Lamentations. But this dates from loog 

three are certainly the oldest. But this after the Talmudic period, 

tenth also dates from before the dee- r As each sentence which follows 
traction of Jerusalem. Comp. Zunx, would necessitate one or more references 

Gottesd. Vortr. d. Juden, p. 368. to different works, the reader, who may 

4 Comp. Jer* Sanh. x. 6; Sant. 110 b: be desirous to verify the statements la 

Yalk. Shim. the text* is generally referred to CasteUi, 

4 Tbe suggestion la made by Oas U iUt u. a pp* 251-255* 
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becoming mixed with the Gentiles. Heaven and earth might be 
destroyed, but not Israel; and their final deliverance would far out¬ 
strip in marvcllousness that from Egypt, The winds would blow to 
bring together the dispersed; nay, if there were a single Israelite in a 
land, however distant, he would be restored. With every honour would 
the nations bring them back* The patriarchs and all the just would 
rise to share in the joys of the new possession of their land; new 
hymns as well as the old ones would rise to fhe praise of God. Nay, 
the bounds of the land would be extended far beyond what they had 
ever been, and made as wide as originally promised to Abraham* 
Nor would that possession be ever taken from them, nor those joys 
be ever succeeded by sorrows . 1 In view of such general expectations 
we cannot fail to mark with what wonderful sobriety the Apostles put 
the question to Jesus: ‘Wilt Thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel V' 

Hopes and expectations such as these are expressed not only in 
Talmudical writings. We find them throughout that very interest¬ 
ing Apocalyptic class of literature, the Pseudepigrapha, to which 
reference has already been made. The two earliest of them, the 
Book of Enoch and the Sibylline Oracles, arc equally emphatic on 
this subject. The seer in the Book of Enoch beholds Israel in the 
Messianic time as coming in carriages, and as borne on the wings of 
the wind from East, and West, anil South. b Fuller details of that 
happy event are furnished by the Jewish Sibyl* In her utterances 
these three events are connected together: the coming of the Mes¬ 
siah, the rebuilding of the Temple/ and the restoration of the dis¬ 
persed/ when all nations would bring their wealtli to the House of 
God . 62 The latter trait specially reminds us of their Hellenistic origin. 
A century later the same joyous confidence, only perhaps more clearly 
worded, appears in the so-called f Psalter of Solomon/ Thus the 
seventeenth Psalm bursts into this strain: 1 Blessed arc they who shall 
live in those days—in the reunion of the tribes, which God brings 
about. 1 ' And no wonder, since they are the days when £ the King, 


1 The fiction of two Messiahs—one 
the Son of David, the other the Son of 
Joseph, the hitter being connected with 
the restoration or the ten tribes—has been 
conclusively shown to be the post-Chris¬ 
tian date (comp. Schottgen , Horae Hebr. 
i- p. 359; and Wiinscke, Leiden d. Mess, 
p. 109). Possibly it was invented to 
find an explanation for Zech. xiL 10 
(comp. Succ. 52 a\ just as the Socinian 
doctrine of the assumption of Christ into 


heaven at the beginning of Ilia ministry 
was invented to account for St. John iii. 
13. 

2 M, Maurice Verues (Hist, dos Idees 
Messian. pp. 43-119) maintains that the 
writers of Enoch and Or. Sib. iii. ex¬ 
pected this period under the rule of the 
Maccabees, and regarded one of them as 
the Messiah. It implies a peculiar read¬ 
ing of history, and a lively imagination, 
to arrive at such a conclusion. 
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the Son of David,'* having purged Jerusalem* and destroyed the 
heathen by the word of His mouth,* would gather together a holy 
people which He would rule with justice, and judge the tribes of His 
people, 4 ‘dividing them over the land according to tribes;’ when 'no 
stranger would any longer dwell among them." 

Another pause, and we reach the time when Jesus the Messiah 
appeared. Knowing the characteristics of that time, we scarcely 
wonder that the Book of Juhilces, which dates from that period, 
should have been Rabbinic in its cast rather than Apocalyptic. Yet 
even there the reference to the future glory is distinct. Thus we are 
told, that, though for its wickedness Israel had been scattered, God would 
'gather them all from the midst of the heathen,’ ‘build among them 
His Sanctuary, and dwell with them.’ That Sanctuary was to ‘ be for 
ever and ever, and God would appear to the eye of every one, and 
every one acknowledge that He was the God of Israel, and the Father 
of all the Children of Jacob, and King upon Mount Zion, from ever¬ 
lasting to everlasting. And Zion and Jerusalem shall be holy." When 
listening to this language of, perhaps, a contemporary of Jesus, we can in 
some measure understand the popular indignation which such a charge 
would call forth, as that the Man of Nazareth had proposed to destroy 
the Temple,* or that he thought merely of the children of Jacoh. 

There is an ominous pause of a century before we come to the next 
work of this class, which bears the title of the Fourth Book of Esdras, 
That century had been decisive in the history of Israel. Jesu3 had 
lived and died; His Apostles had gone forth to bear the tidings of the 
new Kingdom of God; the Church had been founded and separated 
from the Synagogue; and the Temple had been destroyed, the Holy 
City laid waste, and Israel undergone sufferings, compared with which 
the former troubles might almost be forgotten. But already the new 
doctrine had struck its roots deep alike in Eastern and in Hellenistic 
soil. It were strange indeed if, in such circumstances, this book 
should not have been different from any that had preceded it; stranger 
still, if earnest Jewish minds and ardent Jewish hearts had re¬ 
mained wholly unaffected hy the new teaching, even though the 
doctrine of the Cross still continued a stumbling-block, and the Gospel- 
announcement a rock of offence. But perhaps we could scarcely 
have been prepared toflud, as in the Fourth Book of Esdras, doctrinal 
views which were wholly foreign to Judaism, and evidently derived 
from the New Testament, and which, in logical consistency, would 

seem to lead up to it. 1 The greater part of the book may be described 


1 The doctrinal part or TV. Esdras may of original sin. which Is wholly foreign 

1)6 raid to be saturated with the dogma to the theology alike of Rabbinic and 
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as restless tossing, the seer being agitated by the problem and the CHAP, 
consequences of sin, which here for the first and only time is presented VI 
as in the New Testament; by the question, why there are so few who y-* 
are saved ; and especially by what to a Jew must have seemed the 
inscrutable, terrible mystery of Israel’s sufferings and banishment. 1 
Yet, so far as we can see, no other way of salvation is indicated than 
that by works and personal righteousness. Throughout there is a 
tone of deep sadness and intense earnestness. It almost seems some¬ 
times, as if one heard the wind of the new dispensation sweeping 
before it the withered leaves of Israel’s autumn. Thus far for the 
principal portion of the book. The second, or Apocalyptic, part, 
endeavors to solve the mystery of Israel’s state by foretelling their 
future. Here also there are echoes of New Testament utterances. 


What the end is to be, we are told in unmistakable language. His 
'Son,’ Whom the Highest has for a long time preserved, to deliver 
‘ the creature' by Him, is suddenly to appear in the form of a Man, 
From His mouth shall proceed alike woe, fire, and 3 torm, which are 
the tribulations of the last days. And as they Bhall gather for war 
against Him, He shall stand on Mount Zion, and the Holy City 
shall come down from heaven, prepared and ready, and He shall 
destroy all His enemies. But a peaceable multitude shall now be 
gathered to Him. These are the ten tribes, who, to separate themselves 
from the ways of the heathen, had wandered far away, miraculously 
helped, a journey of one and a halfyears, and who were now similarly 
restored by God to their own land. But as for the ' Son,’ or those 
who accompanied him, no one on earth would be able to see or know 
them, till the day of His appearing.*’ 

It seems scarcely necessary to complete the series of testimony 
by referring in detail to a book, called ' The Prophecy and Assump¬ 
tion of Moses,’ and to what is known as the Apocalypse of Baruch, the 
servant of Jeremiah. Both date from probably a somewhat later period 
than the Fourth Book ofEsdras, and both are fragmentary. The one 


‘Yifl. vi. cIl 
*111. 07-fi J 


distinctly anticipates the return of the ten tribes ; b the other, in the 
letter to the nine and a half tribes, far beyond the Euphrates, 0 with 
which the book closes, preserves an ominous silence on that point, or 
rather alludes to it in language which so strongly reminds us of the 


* Prophet, et 
Asa. Mofl, 
lv. 7-H; 

vii. a> 

■ Ap- Bar. 
nvti, H 


Hellenistic Judaism. Comp. Vis. i. ch. matic part, seems successively to take up 
iii. 21, 22; [v. 30, 38; Vis. iii. ch. vi, these three subjects, although from quite 
IB, 19 (ed. Fritzache, p. 607); 33-4-1; vii. another point of view. How different 
16-iB; viii. 34-35. the treatment ia T need not be told. 

1 It almost seems as if there were a 11 The better reading La * in tempore 
parallelism between this book and the diei ejus. (v. 52). r 
Epistle to the Romans, which in its dog- 
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adverse opinion expressed in the Tairaud, that we cannot help sus¬ 
pecting some internal connection between the two . 1 

The writings to which we have referred have all a decidedly 
Hellenistic tinge of thought . 1 Still they arc not the outcome of 
pure Hellenism. It is therefore with peculiar interest that we turn 
to Philo, the great representative of that direction, to see whether he 
would admit an idea so purely national and, as it might seem, exclu¬ 
sive. Nor are we here left in doubt. So universal was this belief, 
so deep-seated the conviction, not only in the mind, but in the heart 
of Israel, that we could scarcely find it more distinctly expressed than 
by the great Alexandrian. However low the condition of Israel 
might be, he tells us,* or however scattered the people to the ends of 
the earth, the banished would, on a given sign, be set free in one day. 
In consistency with his system, he traces this wondrous event to 
their sudden conversion to virtue, which would make their masters 
ashamed to hold any longer in bondage those who were so much 
better than themselves. Then, gathering as by one impulse, the dis¬ 
persed would return from Hellas, from the lands of the barbarians, 
from the isles, and from the continents, led by a Divine, superhuman 
apparition invisible to others, and visible only to themselves. On 
their arrival in Palestine the waste places and the wilderness would be 

inhabited, and the barren land transformed into fruitfulness. 

Whatever shades of difference, then, we may note in the expres¬ 
sion of these views, all anticipate the deliverance of Israel, their re¬ 
storation, and future pre-eminent glory, and they all connect these 
events with the coming of the Messiah. This was 'the promise* 
unto which, in their ' instant service night and day, the twelve tribes/ 
however grievously oppressed, hoped to come.* To this 'sure word 
of prophecy T i the strangers scattered * throughout all lands would 
'take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place/ until the 


1 In Sanh, lit) ft we read, ‘Our Rabbis 
teach, that the Ten Tribes have no pan in 
the era to come, because it is written 
"The Lord drave them out of their land 
in anger, and in wrath, and in great 
Indignation, and cast them into another 
land." “ The Lord drave them from their 
land”—in the present era—"and cast 
them into another land ”—in the era to 
come/ In curious agreement with this. 
Pseudo-Baruch writes to the nine and a 
half tribes to ‘ prepare their hearts to 
that which they had formerly believed/ 
lest they should suffer ■ in both eras (aft 
utroque stEcuio) t * being led captive Id 


the one, and tormented in the other 
(Apoc. Bar. lxxxiii. 8). 

* Thus, for example, the assertion that 
there had been individuals who fulfilled 
the commandments of Goil, Vis* l cb. Ili. 
36; the domain of reason. W. 22; v, 9; 
genera] Messianic blessings to the world 
at large. Vis . I. ch. iv, 27, 28; the idea 
of a Law within their minds, like that of 
which Sl Paul speaks in the case of the 
heathen, Kitf. iii. cb. vi. 45^17 (ed, 
Fritzscbe, p. 609). These are only in¬ 
stances, and we refer besides to the gen¬ 
eral cast of the reasoning. 
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day dawned, and the day-star rose in their hearts.' It was this CHAr. 
which gave meaning to their worship, filled them with patience in vi 
Buffering, kept them separate from the nations around, and ever fixed ' 

their hearts and thoughts upon Jerusalem. For the ‘Jerusalem’ 
which was above was ‘the mother’ of them all. Yet a little while, 
and lie that would come should come, and not tarry—and then all 
the blessing and glory would be theirs. At any moment the glad¬ 
some tidings might burst upon them, that lie had come, when their 
glory would shine out from one end of the heavens to the other. All 
the signs of His Advent had come to pass. Perhaps, indeed, tho 
Messiah might even now be there, ready to manifest Himself, so soon 
as the voice of Israel's repentance called Him from Hia hiding. Any 
hour might that banner be planted on the top of the mountains; 
that glittering sword be unsheathed; that trumpet sound. Closer 

then, and still closer, must be their connection with Jerusalem, as 
their salvation drew nigh; more earnest their longing, and moro 
eager their gaze, till the dawn of that long expected day tinged the 

Eastern sky with its brightness. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

IN PALESTINE—JEWS AND GENTILES IN 1 THE LAND*—THEIR VTJTtTAL 

RELATIONS AND FEELINGS—THE WALL OF SEPARATION.' 

BOOK The pilgrim who, leaving other countries, entered Palestine, must 
1 have felt as if he had crossed the threshold of another world, 
'v-'—' Manners, customs, institutions, law, life, nay, the very intercourse 

between man and man, were quite different. All was dominated by 
the one all-absorbing idea of religion. It penetrated every relation 
Of life. Moreover, it was inseparably connected with the soil, as well 
as the people of Palestine, at least bo long as the Temple stood. 
Nowhere else could the Shckhinnh dwell or manifest itself; nor could, 
unless under exceptional circumstances, and for ' the merit of the 
fathers/ the spirit of prophecy be granted outside its bounds. To 
the orthodox Jew the mental and spiritual horizon was bounded by 
Palestine. It was 'the land'; all the rest of the world, except 
Babylonia, was 'outside the land.* No need to designate it specially 
as 'holy 1 ; for all here bore the impress of sanctity, as he understood 
it. Not that the soil itself, irrespective of the people, was holy; it 
was Israel that made it such. For, had not God given so many com¬ 
mandments and ordinances, some of them apparently needless, simply 
• Hu.gst to call forth the righteousness of Israel;* did not Israel possess the 
*Roah merits of 'the fathers/* and specially that of Abraham, itself so 

“ valuable that, even if his descendants had, morally speaking, been as 
-Ber.au a dead body, his merit would hare been imputed to them?' More 
iTftikutn than that, God had created the world on account of Israel/ and for 

their merit, making preparation for them long before their appear* 
ance on the scene, just as a king who foresees the birth of his son; 
nay, Israel had been in God’s thoughts not only before anything had 
•Bor. R.i actually been created, but even before every other creative thought.* 

If these distinctions seem excessive, they were, at least, not out of 
proportion to the estimate formed of Israel's merits. In theory, the 
latter might be supposed to flow from 'good works/ of course, in¬ 
cluding the strict practice of legal piety, and from 'study of the law/ 
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But in reality it was ' study ’ alone to which such supreme merit 

attached. Practice required knowledge for its direction; such as the 
Am-ha-arets (‘ country people,’ plebeians, in the Jewish sense of being 
unlearned) could not possess,* who had bartered away the highest 
crown for a spade with which to dig. And ‘ the school of Arum ’— 
the sages—the ‘ great ones of the world ’ had long settled it, that 
study was before works. 11 And how could it well be otherwise, since 
the st udies, which engaged His chosen children on earth, equally occu¬ 
pied their Almighty Father in heaven?' Could anything, then, be 
higher than the peculiar calling of Israel, or better qualify them for 
being the sons of God? 

It is necessary to transport oneself into this atmosphere to under¬ 
stand the views entertained at the time of Jesus, or to form any con¬ 
ception of their infinite contrast in spirit to the new doctrine. The 
abhorrence, not unmingled with contempt, of all Gentile ways, 
thoughts and associations; the worship of the letter of the Law; the 
self-righteousness, and pride of descent, and still more of knowledge, 
become thus intelligible to us, and, equally so, the absolute antagonism 
to the claims of a Messiah, so unlike themselves and their own ideal. 
His first announcement might, indeed, excite hope, soon felt to have 
been vain; and His miracles might startle for a time. But the boun¬ 
dary lines of the Kingdom which ne traced were essentially different 
from those which they bad fixed, and within which they had arranged 
everything, alike for the present and the future. Had He been 
content to step within them, to complete and realise what they had 
indicated, it might have been different. Nay, once admit their funda¬ 
mental ideas, and there was much that was beautiful, true, and even 
grand in the details. But it waB exactly in the former tbat the diver¬ 
gence lay. Nor was there any possibility of reform or progress here. 
The past, the present, and the future, alike as regarded the Gentile 
world and Israel, were irrevocably fixed; or rather, it might almost be 
said, there were not Buch—all continuing as they had been from the 
creation of the world, nay, long before it. The Torah had really 

existed 2,000 years before Creation; 11 the patriarchs had had their 

Academies of study, and they had known and observed all the ordi¬ 
nances; and traditionalism had the same origin, both as to time and 
authority, as the Law itself. As for the heathen nations, the Law had 
been offered by God to them, but refused, and even their alter repent¬ 
ance would prove hypocritical, as all their excuses would be shown to be 
futile. But as for Israel, even though their good deeds should be few, 
yet, by cumulating them from among all the people, they would appear 
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book great in the end, and God would exact payment for their sins as a man 

I does from his friends, taking little sums at a time. It was in tlua 

sense, that the Rabbis employed that sublime figure, representing the 
Church as one body, of which all the members suffered and joyed to 

gether, which St, Paul adopted and applied in a vastly different and 
■ Epb.iv.i6 spiritual sense,* 

If, on the one hand, the pre-eminence of Israel depended on trie 
Land, and, on the other, that of the Land on the presence of Israel 
in it, the Rabbinical complaint was, indeed, well grounded, that its 
* boundaries were becoming narrow, 1 We can scarcely expect any 
accurate demarcation of them, since the question, what belonged to 
it, was determined by ritual and theological, not by geographical con¬ 
siderations, Not only the immediate neighborhood (as in the case of 
Ascalon), but the very wall of a city (as of Acco and of Caesarea) 
might be Palestinian, and yet the city itself be regarded as ' outside 1 the 
sacred limits. All depended on who had originally possessed, and now 
held a place, and hence what ritual obligations lay upon it. Ideally, 
as we may say, f the land of promise* included all which God had 
covenanted to give to Israel, although never yet actually possessed by 
them. Then, in a more restricted sense, the 'land* comprised what 
'they who came up from Egypt took possession of, from Chezib [about 
three hours north of Acre] and unto the river [Euphrates], and unto 
Amanah,’ This included, of course, the conquests made by David in 
the most prosperous times of the Jewish commonwealth, supposed to 
have extended over Mesopotamia, Syria, Zobah, Achlah, To all 
these districts the general name of Soria , or Syria, was afterwards 
given. This formed, at the time of which we write, a sort of inner 
band around 'the land, 1 in its narrowest and only real sense; just 
as the countries in which Israel was specially interested, such as 
Egypt, Babylon, Ammon, and Moab, formed an outer band. These 
lands were heathen, and yet not quite heathen, since the dedication of 
the so-called Temmoth, or first-fruits in a prepared state, was expected 
from them, while Soria shared almost all the obligations of Palestine, 
except those of the 'second tithes, 1 and the fourth year’s product of 
■l*t. iii. plants. 1 * But the wavesheaf at the Paschal Feast, and the two loaves 
41 at Pentecost, conld only be brought from what had grown on the 

holy soil itself. This latter was roughly defined, as 'all which they 
who came up from Babylon took possession of, in the land of Israel, 
and unto Chezib, * Viewed in this light, there was a special significance 
in the fact that Antioch, where the name 'Christian* first marked the 
'loan.as new 'Sect' which had sprung up in Palestine,* and where the first 
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Gentile Church was formed,'lay just outside the northern boundary CHAP, 
of'the land.’ Similarly, we understand, why those Jewish zealots 
who would fain have imposed on the new Church the yoke of the Law, b s —^ 
concentrated their first efforts on that Soria which was regarded as a ‘ Aotail '®< 

kind of outer Palestine. * Actc • 

But, even so, there was a gradation of sanctity in the Holy Land 
itself, in accordance with ritual distinctions. Ten degrees are here 
enumerated, beginning with the bare soil of "Palestine, and culminat¬ 
ing in the Most Holy Place in the Temple—each implying some ritual 
distinction, which did not attach to alowerdegTee. And yet, although 
the very dust of heathen soil was supposed to carry defilement, like 
corruption or the grave, the spots most sacred were everywhere sur¬ 
rounded by heathenism ; nay, its traces were visible in Jerusalem 
itself. The reasons of this are to be sought in the political circum¬ 
stances of Palestine, and in the persistent endeavour of its rulers— 

■ 

with the exception of a very brief period under the Maccabees—to 
Grecianise the country, so as to eradicate that Jewish particularism 
which must always be antagonistic to every foreign element. In 
general, Palestine might be divided into the strictly Jewish territory, 
and the so-called Hellenic cities. The latter had been built at different 
periods, and were politically constituted after the model of the Greek 
cities, havingtheir own senates (generally consisting of several hundred 
persons) and magistrates, each city with its adjoining territory forming 
a sort of commonwealth of its own. But it must not be imagined, 
that these districts were inhabited exclusively, or even chiefly, by 
Greeks. One of these groups, that towards Peraea, was really Syrian, 
and formed part of Syria Decapolis -, 1 while the other, along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, was Phoenician. Thus ‘the land ’ was hemmed 
in, east and west, within its own borders, while south and north 
stretched heathen or semi-heathen districts. The strictly Jewish 
territory consisted of Judma proper, to which'Galilee, Samaria and 
Pertea were joined as Toparchies. These Toparchies consisted of a 
group of townships, under a Metropolis. The villages and townships 
themselves had neither magistrates of their own, nor civic constitu¬ 
tion, nor lawftil popular assemblies. Such civil adminstration as 
they required devolved on ‘Scribes’ (the so-called Koopoy pap partis. 
or rortoy pap partis). Thus Jerusalem was really, as well as nominally, 

1 The following cities probably formed Dion, Pella, Gerasa, and Canatha. On 
the Decapolix, though It is difficult to these cities, comp. Caspari, Cbronol. 
feel quite sure in reference to one or the Geogr. Einl. in d. Leben J. Christi, pp. 
other of them: Damascus, Philadelphia, 83-90. 

Raphana, Scythopolis, Gadara, Hippos 
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BOOK the capital of the whole land. Judaea itself was arranged into eleven, 
I or rather, more exactly, into nine Toparchics, of which Jerusalem was 

the chief. While, therefore, the Hellenic cities were each independent of 
the other, the whole Jewish territory formed only one f Civ Has Rule, 
government, tribute—in short, political life—centred in Jerusalem. 

But this is not all. From motives similar to those which led to 

j 

the founding of other Hellenic cities, Herod the Great and his imme 
diatc successors built a number of towns, which were inhabited chieflj 
by Gentiles, and had independent constitutions, like those of the Heh 
lenic cities. Thus, Herod himself built Scbaste (Samaria), in tho 
centre of the country; Caesarea in the west, commanding the scaH'oast; 
Gaba m Galilee, close to the great plain of Esdraelon; ami Esbonitis 
in Persea. 1 Similarly, Philip the Tetrarch built Caesarea Philippi 
and Julias (Bethsaida-Julias, on the western shore of the lake); and 
Herod Antipas another Julius, and Tiberias.* The object of these 
cities was twofold. As Herod, well knowing his unpopularity, sur¬ 
rounded himself by foreign mercenaries, and reared fortresses around 
his palace and the Temple which be built, so he erected these forti¬ 
fied posts, which he populated with strangers, as so many outwork^ 
to surround and command Jerusalem and the Jews on all sides. Again, 
as, despite his profession of Judaism, he roared magnificent heathen 
temples in honour of Augustus at Scbaste and Caesarea, so those 
cities were really intended to form centres of Grecian influence within 
the sacred territory itself. At the same time, the Herodian cities cn~ 
joyed not the same amount of liberty as the 'Hellenic,' which, with 
the exception of certain imposts, were entirely self-governed, while in 
the former there were representatives of the Herodian rulers. 1 

Although each of these towns and districts had its special deities 
and rites, some being determined by local traditions, their prevailing 
character maybe described as a mixture of Greek and Syrian worship, 
the former preponderating, as might be expected, 4 On the other 
hand, Herod and his successors encouraged the worship of the Emperor 
and of Rome, which, characteristically, was chiefly practised in the 
East. 1 Thus, in the temple which Herod built to Augustus in 


1 Herod rebuilt or built other cities, 
such as An tip atria, Cyprus, Phas&ella, 
Au the don, Ac. Schurer describes the 
two first as built, but they were only 
rebuilt or Tonified (comp. Ant, xlll. 15. 
1; Weir 1. 21. 8.) by Herod. 

1 He also rebuilt Sepphoris. 

1 Comp, on the subject of the civic In¬ 
stitutions of the Roman Empire, Kuhn, 


Die Stadt, u. biirKorl. Vert. d. Rom. 
Reiclis, 2 vola,; and for this part, vol. IL 
pp. 336-354, and pp, 370-372. 

4 A good sketch of the various rite* 
prevailing In different places Is given bj 
Sc ft Hr er, NeuteeL Zeltg. pp. 378-385, 

1 Comp. Weixeier, Beitr. z richt, Wur 
dig. d. Evang, pp. 60 91. 
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Cffisarea, there were statues of the Emperor as Olympian Zeus, and 
of Rome as Ilcra.’ He was wont to excuse this conformity to heathen¬ 
ism before his own people on the ground of political necessity. Yet, 
even if his religious inclinations had not been in that direction, he 
would have earnestly striven to Grccianise the people. Hot only in 
Caesarea, but even in Jerusalem, he built a theatre and amphitheatre, 
where at great expense games were held every four years in honour of 
Augustus.* Nay, he placed over the great'gate of the Temple at 
Jerusalem a massive golden eagle, the symbol of Roman dominion, as 
a sort of counterpart to that gigantic golden vine, the symbol of Israel, 
which hung above the entrance to the Holy Place. These measures, in¬ 
deed. led to popular indignation, and even to conspiracies and tumults, b 
though not of the same general and intense character, as when, at a 
later period, Pilate sought to introduce into Jerusalem images of the 
Emperor, or when the statue of Caligula was to be placed in the 
Temple. In connection with this, it is curious to notice that the 
Talmud, while on the whole disapproving of attendance at theatres 
and amphitheatres—chiefly on the ground that it implies ‘sitting in 
the seat of scorners,’ and might involve contributions to the main¬ 
tenance of idol-worship—docs not expressly prohibit it, nor indeed 
speak very decidedly on the subject.' 

The views of the Rabbis in regard to pictorial representations are 
still more interesting, as illustrating their abhorrence of all contact 
with idolatry. We mark here differences at two, if not at three 
periods, according to the outward circumstances of the people. The 
earliest and strictest opinions' 1 absolutely forbade any representation 
of things in heaven, on earth, or in the waters. But the Mishnah' 
seems to relax these prohibitions by subtle distinctions, which are 
still further carried out in the Talmud. 1 

To those who held such stringent views, it must have been pecu¬ 
liarly galling to sec their most sacred feelings openly outraged by their 
own rulers. Thus, theAsmonean princess, Alexandra, the mother-in- 
law of Herod, could so far forget the traditions of her house, as to 
send portraits of her son and daughter to Mark Antony for infamous 
purposes, in hope of thereby winning him for her ambitious plans/ 
One would be curious to know who painted these pictures, for, when 
the statue of Caligula was to be made for the Temple at Jerusalem, no 

1 The Actian games took place every (Ant. xvi. 5. 1; comp. War i, 21. 8). 
fifth year, three years always intervening, 1 For a lull statement of the Talmudl- 
The games in Jerusalem were held in the cal views as to images, representations 
year 28 b.c. (Jos. Ant. xv. 8.1); the first on coins, and the most ancient Jewish 
games in Ctraarea in the year 12 b.c. coins, see Appendix III. 
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native artist could be found, and the work was entrusted to Phoe¬ 
nicians, It must have been these foreigners also who made tlic * figures/ 
with which' Herod adorned his palace at Jerusalem, and ‘the brazen 
statues 1 in the gardens * througli which the water ran out/ 1 as well as 
the colossal statues at Caesarea, and those of the three daughters of 
Agrippa, which alter his death b were so shamefully abused by the 
soldiery at Sebaste and Caesarea/ 

This abhorrence of all connected with idolatry, and the contempt 
entertained for all that was non-Jewish, will in great measure expluiu 
the code of legislation intended to keep the Jew and Gentile apurt. If 
Judaea had to submit to the power of Rome, it could at leust avenge 
itself in the Academies of its sages. Almost innumerable stories are 
told in which Jewish sages, always easily, confute Roman and Greek 
philosophers; and others, in which even a certain Emperor (Antoninus) 
is represented as constantly in the most menial relation of self-abase¬ 
ment before a Rabbi/ Rome, which was the fourth beast of Daniel/ 
would in the age to come/ when Jerusalem would be the metropolis 
of all lands/ be the first to excuse herself on false though vuin pleas 
for her wrongs to Israel/ But on worldly grounds also, Rome wus con¬ 
temptible, having derived her language and writing from the Greeks, 
and not possessing even a hereditary succession in her empire/ If 
such was the estimate of dreaded Rome, it may be imagined in what 
contempt other nations were held. Well might i the earth tremble/ 11 
for, if Israel had not accepted the Law at Sinai, the whole world 
would have been destroyed, while it once more * was still’ when that 
happy event took place, although God in a manner forced Israel to it/ 
And so Israel was purified at Mount Sinai from the impurity which 
clung to our race in consequence of the unclean union between Eve 
and the serpent, and which still adhered to all other nations! a 

To begin with, every Gentile child, so soon as born, was to be 
regarded as unclean. Those who actually worshipped mountains, hills, 
bushes, Ac.—in short, gross idolaters—should be cut down with the 
sword. But as it was impossible to exterminate heathenism, Rab¬ 
binic legislation kept certain definite objects in view, which may be 
thus summarised : To prevent Jews from being inadvertently led into 


1 Comp, here the interesting tractate 
of Dr. Bodek, 1 Hare. Aur. Anton, ala 
Freund u. Zeiigenosse dea R. Jehuda ha 
Nasi/ 

1 The Athidlabho T saeculum futurum/ 
to be distinguished from the (Ham habba, 
* the world to come/ 


5 Ab, Z. 22 b . But as in wb&t follows 
the quotations would be too numerous, 
they will be omitted. Each statement, 
however, advanced in the text or notee 

Is derived from part of the Talmudic 
tractate Abodah Zarah. 
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idolatry; to avoid all participation in idolatry; not to do anything CHAP, 
which might aid the heathen in their worship; and, beyond all this, vn 
not to give pleasure, nor even help, to heathens. The latter involved a —r—' 

most dangerous principle, capable of almost indefinite application by 
fanaticism. Even the Mishnah goes so far 11 as to forbid aid to a *Ab. z. 11.1 
mother in the hour of her need, or nourishment to her babe, in order 
not to bring up a child for idolatry!’ But this is not all. Heathens 
were, indeed, not to be precipitated into danger, but yet not to be 
delivered from it. Indeed, an isolated teacher ventures even upon this 
statement; ‘The best among the Gentiles, kill; the best among 
serpents, crush its head. 11 ' Still more terrible was the fanaticism "Moohiita. 

i" ' £sd 

which directed, that heretics, traitors, and those who had left the p. 331>, nAa 

777 d from top 

Jewish faith should ho thrown into actual danger, and, if they wore 
in it, all means for their escape removed* No intercourse of any 
kind was to be had with such—not even to invoke their medical aid 
in ease of danger to life/ since it was deemed, that lie who had to do 
with heretics was in imminent peril of becoming one himself , 1 * 3 and 
that, if a heretic returned to the true faith, he should die at once—- 
partly, probably, to expiate his guilt, and partly from fear of relapse. 

Terrible as all this sounds, it was probably not worse than the 
fanaticism displayed in what are called more enlightened times. 

Impartial history must chronicle it, however painful, to show the cir¬ 
cumstances in which teaching so far different was propounded by 
Christ , 4 5 

In truth, the bitter hatred which the Jew bore to the Gentile can 
only be explained from the estimate entertained of his character. The 


1 The Talmud declares it only lawful 

if done to avoid exciting hatred against 

the Jews. 

1 There is a well-known story told of 
a Rabbi who was bitten by a serpent, 
and about to be cured by the invocation 
of the name of Jesus by a Jewish Chris¬ 
tian, which was, however, interdicted, 

5 Yet T snch is the moral obliquity, that 
even idolatry is allowed to save life, pro¬ 
vided it be done in secret! 

* Against this, although somewhat 
doubtfully, such concessions may be put 
as that, outside Palestine, Gentiles were 
cot to be considered as idolators, but ae 
observing the customs of their fathers 
(Chulh 13 £>), amt that the poor of the 
Gentiles were to be equally supported 
with those of Israel, their sick visited, 
and their dead buried; it being, how¬ 
ever, significantly added, 1 on account of 


the arrangements of the world* (Gitt* 
61 a). The quotation so often made 
(Ab, Z. 3 «), that a Gentile who occupied 
himself with the Torab was to be re¬ 
garded as equal to the High-Priest, 
proves nothing, since in the case sup¬ 
posed the Gentile acts like a Rabbinic 
Jew. But, and this is a more serious 
point, it is difficult to believe that those 
who make this quotation are not aware B 
how the Talmud (Ab. Z. 3 a) immediately 
labours to prove that their reward is not 
equal to that of Israelites. A somewhat 
similar charge of one-sidedness, if not 
of unfairness, must be brought against 
Beutsch (Lecture on the Talmud, Re¬ 
mains, pp. 146, 147), whose sketch of 
Judaism should be compared, for ex¬ 
ample, with tbe first Perek of the Tal¬ 
mudic tractate Abodab Zarab. 
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BOOK most vile, and even unnatural, crimes were imputed to them. It was 

I not safe to leave cattle in their charge, to allow their women to nurse 

infants, or their physicians to attend the sick, nor to walk in their 
company, without taking precautions against sudden and unprovoked 
attacks. They should, so far as possible, be altogether avoided, 
except in cases of necessity or for the sake of business. They and 
theirs were defiled; their bouBes unclean, as containing idols or 
things dedicated to them; their feasts, their joyous occasions, their 
very contact, was polluted hy idolatry; and there was no security, if a 
heathen were left alone in a room, that he might not, in wantonnese 
or by carelessness, defile the wine or meat on the table, or the oil 
and wheat in the store. Under such circumstances, therefore, every¬ 
thing must be regarded as having been rendered unclean. Three 
days before a heathen festival (according to some, also three days 
after) every business transaction with them was prohibited, for fear 
of giving either help or pleasure, Jews were to avoid passing through 
a city where there was an idolatrous feast—nay, they were not even to 
sit down within the shadow of a tree dedicated to idol-worship. Its 
wood waa polluted; if used in baking, the bread was unclean; if a 
shuttle had been made of it, not only was all cloth woven on it for¬ 
bidden, but if such had been inadvertently mixed with other pieces of 
cloth, or a garment made from it placed with other garments, the 
whole became unclean. Jewish workmen were not to assist in building 
basilicas, nor stadia, nor places where judicial sentences were pro¬ 
nounced by the heathen* Of course, it was not lawful to let houses 
or fields, nor to sell cattle to them. Milk drawn by a heathen, if a 
Jew hadnotbeen present to watch it,‘ bread and oil prepared by them, 
were unlawful* Their wine was wholly interdicted 1 —the mere touch 
of a heathen polluted a whole cask; nay, even to put one's nose to 
heathen wine was strictly prohibited 1 

Painful as these details arc, they might be multiplied. And yet 
the bigotry of these Rabbis was, perhaps, not worse than that of 
other sectaries. It was a painful logical necessity of their system, 
against which their heart, no doubt, often rebelled; and, it must be 
truthfully added, it was in measure accounted for by the terrible 
history of iBrael. 

1 According to R. AbI, there wu 4 whether for personal uae or for trading* 
threefold distinction* If wine had been Lully, wine prepared by a Jew, but 
dedicated to an idol, to carry, even on a deposited In custody of a Gentile, wu 
stick, so much aa the weight of an olive prohibited for personal nee* but allowed 
of it, defiled a man. Other wine, if for traffic, 
prepared by a heathen, waa prohibited. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

TRADITIONALISM, ITS ORIGIN, CHARACTER, AND LITERATURE)—THE MISH- 

NAH AND TALMUD—THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST—THE DAWN OF A NEW 

DAY. 

In trying to picture to ourselves New Testament scenes, the figure 
most prominent, next to those of the chief actors, is that of the Scribe 
(i£i2, ypapnaTivs, literatm). lie seems ubiquitous; we meet him in 
Jerusalem, in Judaea, and even in Galilee.* Indeed, he is indispen¬ 
sable, not only in liabylon, which may have been the birthplace of his 
order, but among the ' dispersion ’ also." Everywhere he appears as 
the mouthpiece and representative of the people; he pushes to the 
front, the crowd respectfully giving way, and eagerly hanging on his 
utterances, as those of a recognised authority. He has been solemnly 
ordained by the laying on of hands; and is the Rabbi, 1 1 my great 
one,’ Master, amplitudo. He puts questions; he urges objections; 
he expects full explanations and respectful demeanour. Indeed, his 
hyper-ingenuity in questioning has become a proverb. There is not 
measure of his dignity, nor yet limit to his importance. He is the 
‘lawyer,’* the ‘well-plastered pit,’ filled with the water of knowledge 
' out of which not a drop can escape,’ a in opposition to the weeds of 
untillcd soil 1 (d'H 3) of ignorance.* lie is the Divine aristocrat, 
among the vulgar herd of rude and profane ‘ country-people,’ who 
‘know not the Law’and are ‘cursed.’ More than that, his 
order constitutes the ultimate authority on all questions of faith 
and practice; he is ‘ the Exegetc of the Laws,’ f the ' teacher of the 
Law,’* and along with ‘the chief priests’ and ‘elders’ a judge in 
the ecclesiastical tribunals, whether of the capital or in the pro¬ 
vinces." Although generally appearing in company with ‘ the 
Pharisees,’ he is not necessarily one of them—for they represent a 

1 The title Sabbon {our Master) oc- Sabh, and adds to It the personal suffix 
cars Bret in connection with Gamaliel i. ‘my,’ pronouncing the Kamez in the 
(Acta v. 31). The N.T. expression Sab - Syriac manner. 

oont or AaMount (St. Mark x. 51; St. ’ Not45 a, as apud Derenbouig. Siml- 
Jobn xx. IS) takes the word Sabbon or larly, his rendering ‘littiralement, “ci- 
Sabban (here in the absolute aense)=. terne vide*” seems to me erroneous. 
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religious party, while he has a status, and holds an office. 1 In short, 
he is the Talmid or learned student, the Chakham or sage, whose 
honour is to be great in the future ^orld* Each Scribe outweighed 
all the common people, who must accordingly pay him every honour. 
Nay, they were honoured of God Himself, and their praises proclaimed 
by the angels; and in heaven also, each of them would hold the same 
rank and distinction as on earth/ Such was to be the respect paid 
to their sayings, that they were to be absolutely believed, even if they 
were to declare that to be at the right hand which was at the left, or 
vice versd / 

An institution which had attained such proportions, and wielded 
such power, could not have been of recent growth. In point of fact, 
its rise was very gradual, and stretched back to the time of Nehemiah, 
if not beyond it. Although from the utter confusion of historical 
notices in Rabbinic writings and their constant practice of ante¬ 
dating events, it is impossible to furnish satisfactory details, the general 
development of the institution can be traced with sufficient precision. 
If Ezra is described in Holy Writ c as f a ready (expertu.s) Scribe, 1 
who had 1 set his heart to seek (seek out the full meaning of) the law 
of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel, 1 d this might indicate 
to his successors, the Sopkerim (Scribes), the threefold direction which 
their studies afterwards took: the Midra-sh, the Halakhah , and the 
Htiggadah , e1 of which the one pointed to Scriptural investigation, 
the other to what was to be observed, and the third to oral teaching 
in the widest sense. But Ezra left his work uncompleted. On 
Nchemiah’s second arrival in Palestine, he found matters again in a 
state of utmost confusion/ He must have felt the need of establish¬ 
ing some permanent authority to watch over religious affairs. This 
we take to have been ‘the Great Assembly/ or, as it is commonly 
called, the ‘ Great Synagogue* 7 It is impossible with certainty to 
determine/ either who composed this assembly, or of how many 
members it consisted. 4 Probably it comprised the leading men in 


1 The distinction between * Pharisees' 
and 'Scribes/ is marked in many pas¬ 
sages in the N.T., for example, St* Matt, 
xxlii. passim; Sl Luke viL 30; xiv, 3; 
and especially in St- Luke xi. 43, comp, 
with v. 46, The words 'Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites/ in ver. 44, are, 
according to all evidence, spurious. 

1 In Ned. [v. 3 this Is the actual divi¬ 
sion. Of course, in another sense the Mid- 
rash might be considered as the source of 
both the Halakhah and the Hag gad ah* 

1 Very strange and ungrounded conjec¬ 


tures on this subject have been hazarded, 
which need not here find a place. Comp, 
for ex* the two articles or Graiz io 
FrankeCs Monatsschrift for 1R57, pp. 31 
etc* 61 etc., the main positions of which 
have, however, been adopted by some 
learned English writers, 

4 The Talmudic notices are often incon¬ 
sistent The number as given in them 
amounts to about 120. But the modem 
doubts (of Kuerten and othere) against 
the institution itself cannot be sustained. 
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Church ami State, the chief priests, elders, and ‘judges’—the latter 
two classes including ‘the Scribes,’ if, indeed, that order was already 
separately organised.* Probably also the term. ‘ Great Assembly 1 
refers rather to a succession of men than to one Synodj the ingen¬ 
uity of later times filling such parts of the historical canvas as had 
been loll blank with fictitious notices. In the nature of things such an 
assembly could not exercise permanent sway in a sparsely populated 
country, without a strong central authority. * Nor could they have 
wielded real power during the political difficulties and troubles of 
ioreign domination. The oldest tradition” sums up the result of their 
activity in this sentence ascribed to them: ‘Be careful in judgment, 
set up many Talmuiim, and make a hedge about the Torah (Law).’ 

In the course of time this rope of sand dissolved. The Iligh- 
Pricst, Simon the Just ," is already designated as ‘of the remnants of 
the Great Assembly.’ But even this expression does not necessarily 
imply that he actually belonged to it. In the troublous times which 
followed his Pontificate, the sacred study seems to have been left to 
solitary individuals. The Mishnic tractate Aboth, which records ‘ the 
sayings of the Fathers,' here gives us only the name of Antigonus 
of Sucho. It is significant, that for the first time wc now meet a Greek 
name amoug Rabbinic authorities, together with an indistinct allusion 
to his disciples. 41 The long interval between Simon the Just and 
Antigonus and his disciples, brings us to the terrible time of Antiochns 
Epiphaucs and the great Syrian persecution. The very sayings at¬ 
tributed to these two sound like an echo of the political state of the 
country. On three things, Simon was wont tu say, the permanency 
ol the (Jewish?) world depends: on the Torah (faithfulness to the Law 
and its pursuit), on worship (the non-participation in Grccianism), 
and un works of righteousness.* They were dark times, when God’s 
persecuted people were tempted to think, that it might be vain to serve 
Him, in which Antigonus had it: ‘Be not like servants who serve 
their master for the Bake of reward, but be like servants who serve 
their lord without a view to the getting of reward, and let the fear of 
heaven be upon yon.’ r After these two names come those of the so- 
eallcd five Zugoth, or ‘couples,’ of whom Ilillcl and Shammai are the 
last. Later tradition has represented these successive couples as, 
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1 Zunz has well pointed out that, If In stating that, except for special reasons, I 
Ab. I. 4 the first * couple' ia said to have shall not refer to previous writers on 
'received from them'—while only An- this subject, partly because it would ne-* 
tigonus is mentioned in the preceding cessitate too many quotations, but chiefly 
Mishnah, it must imply Antigonus and because the line of argument I hav* 
bis unnamed disciples and followers. In taken differs from that of my predeces- 
general, I may take this opportunity of sors* 
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BOOK respectively, the Nasi (president), and AT)-Oeth-din (vice-president, of 
I the Sanhedrin). Of the first three of these ‘couples’ it may be said 
' that, except significant allusions to the circumstances and dangers of 
their times, their recorded utterances clearly point to the development 
of the purely SopheHc teaching, that is, to the Rabbiniatic part of 
their functions. From the fourth ‘couple,’ which consists of Simon 
ben Shetach, who figured bo largely in the political history of the 
later Maccabees’ (as Alhbeth-diri), and his superior in learning ami 
judgment, Jchudah ben Tabbai (as Nasi), we have again utterances 
which show, in harmony with the political history of the time, that 
judicial functions had been once more restored to the Rabbis. The 
last of the five couples brings us to the time of Herod and of Christ. 

We have seen that, during the period of severe domestic troubles, 
beginning with the persecutions under the Scleucidae, which marked 
the mortal struggle between Judaism and Qrccianism, the ‘Great 
Assembly’ had disappeared from the scene. The Sopherim had ceased 
to be a party in power. They had become the Zeqenim, ‘ Elders, ’ whose 
task was purely ecclesiastical — the preservation of their religion, 
such as the dogmatic labours of their predecessors had made it. Vet 
another period opened with the advent of the Maccabees. These had 
been raised into power by the enthusiasm of the Chasidim, or ‘pious 
ones,’ who formed the nationalist party in the land, and who had 
gathered around the liberators of their faith and country. But the 
later bearing of the Maccabees had alienated the nationalists. Hence¬ 
forth they sink out of view, or, rather, the extreme section of them 
merged in the extreme section of the Pharisees, till fresh national 
calamities awakened a new nationalist party. Instead of the Chasidim, 
we see now two religious parties within the Synagogue — the Phari¬ 
sees and the Sadducecs. The latter originally represented a reaction 
from the Pharisees — the moderate men, who sympathised with the 
later tendencies of the Maccabees. Josephus places the origin of 
these two schools in the time of Jonathan, the successor of Judas 
Meo-uan. 0 . Maccabee,* and with this other Jewish notices agree. Jonathan 

accepted from the foreigner (the Syrian) the High-PricBtly dignity, 
and combined with it that of secular ruler. But this is not all. 


The earlier Maccabees surrounded themselves with a governing 


* The iv eldership.” 1 On the coins of their reigns this is designated as the 

xil Chcbher, or eldership (association) of the Jews. Thus, theirs was what 

• ; xlll. as-. 

I It. 3H: Jot, 


f H1 ‘ ** 1 ^ Appendix IT.: - Political H 1 bL ory 

' of the Jews from the Reign of Alexander 

bo Lbe Accession of HerocL’ 


1 At tbe same time some kind of roll op 
Xtpowia existed earlier than at this pe 
rlod. If we may Judge from Job, Ant ill 
3 . 3 . 
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Josephus designates as an aristocratic government,■ and of which he 
somewhat vaguely says, that it lasted £ from the Captivity until the 
descendants of the Asmoncaus set up kingly government.’ In this 
aristocratic government the High-Priest would rather be the chief of 
a representative ecclesiastical body of rulers. This state of things 
continued until the great breach between Hyrcanus, the fourth from 
Judas Maccabcc, and the Pharisaical party, 1 which i3 equally recorded 
by Josephus 1 and the Talmud,* with only variations of names and 
details. The dispute apparently arose from the desire of the Phari¬ 
sees, that Hyrcanus should be content with the secular power, and 
resign the Pontificate. But it ended in the persecution, and removal 
from power, of the Pharisees. Very significantly, Jewish tradition 
introduces again at this time those purely ecclesiastical authorities 
which are designated, as ‘the couples.' 1 * In accordance with this, 
altered state of thiugs, the name ‘ Chebher' now disappears from the 
coins of the Maccabees, and the Rabbinical celebrities (‘the couples’ 
or ZugotJi) are only teachers of traditionalism, and ecclesiastical 
authorities. The ‘ eldership,’ * which under the earlier Maccabees 
was called * the tribunal of the Asmoneans,’ fS now passed into the 
Sanhedrin . 11 Thus we place the origin of this institution about the 
time of Hyrcanus. With this Jewish tradition fully agrees. 4 The 
power of the Sanhedrin would, of course, vary with political circum¬ 
stances, being at times almost absolute, as in the reign of the Pharisaic 
devotee-Queen, Alexandra, while at others it was shorn of all but 
ecclesiastical authority. But as the Sanhedrin was in full force at the 
time of Jesus, its organisation will claim our attention in the Bequel. 

After this brief outline of the origin and development of an insti¬ 
tution which exerted such decisive influence on the future of Israel, it 
seems necessary similarly to trace the growth of the ‘ traditions of the 
Elders,’ so as to understand what, alas ! so effectually, opposed the new 
doctrine of the Kingdom. The first place must here be assigned to 
those legal determinations, which traditionalism declared absolutely 

binding on all—not only of equal, but even greater obligation than 

Scripture itself.* And this not illogically, since tradition was equally 


But he usee the term somewhat vaguely, 
applying it even to the time of Jaddua 
(Ant. xi. 8, 2)* 

1 Even Ber, 48 a furnishes evidence of 
this 'enmity.' On the hostile relations 
between the Pharisaical party and the 
Maccabees see Hamburger t Real-Enc. 
il. p. 367. Comp. Jer. Taan. iv. 6. 

1 Berenbourg takes a different view, 
and identifies the tribunal of the As- 
moneans with the Sanhedrin. This seems 


to me, historically, impossible. But his 
opinion to that effect (u. a. p. 87) is ap¬ 
parently contradicted at p, 93, 

3 Schurer, following Wieseler, supposes 
the Sanhedrin to have been of Roman 
institution. But the arguments of 
Wieseler on this point (Beitr. zur richt. 
Wiird. d. Evang. p. 224) are inconclu¬ 
sive. 

4 Comp. D&'enbourg, u. s, p. 05, 

6 Thus we read: * The sayings of the 
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of Divine origin with Holy Scripture, and authoritatively explained 
its meaning ; supplemented it; gave it application to cases not 
expressly provided for, perhaps not even foreseen in Biblical times ; 
and generally guarded its sanctity by extending and adding to its 


provisions, drawing i a hedge, 1 around its ‘garden enclosed/ Thus, in 
new and dangerous circumstances, would the full meaning of God's 
Law, to its every tittle and iota, be elicited and obeyed. Thus also 
would tbeir feet be arrested, who might stray from within, or break 
in from without. Accordingly, so important was tradition, that the 
greatest merit a Rabbi could claim was the strictest adherence to the 
traditions, which he had received from his teacher, For might one 
Sanhedrin annul, or set aside, the decrees of its predecessors. To 
such length did they go in this worship of the letter, that the great 
Hillcl was actually wont to mispronounce a word, because his t&nchcr 
before him had done so, 1 

These traditional ordinances, as already stated, bear the general 
name of the Haiakhah , as indicating alike the way in which the 
fathers had walked, and that which their children were bound to 
follow. 1 These Halakhoth were either simply the laws laid down in 
Scripture: or else derived from, or traced to it by some ingenious and 
artificial method of exegesis ; or added to it, by way of amplification 
aud for safety’s sake; or, finally, legalised customs. They provided 
for every possihle and impossible case, entered into every detail of 
private, family, and puhlic life ; and with iron logic, unbending rigour, 
aud most minute analysis pursued and dominated man, turn whither 
he might, laying on him a yoke which was truly unbearable. The 
return which it offered was the pleasure and distinction of knowledge, 
the acquisition of righteousness, and the final attainment of rewards ; 
one of its chief advantages over our modern traditionalism, that it 
was expressly forbidden to draw inferences from these traditions, which 
should have the force of fresh legal determinations. 1 

In describing the historical growth of the Haiakhah we may 


elders bave more weight than those of 
tbe prophets T (Jer* Ber. I. 7); 1 an offence 
against the sayings of the Scribes Is 
worse than one against those of Seri pture 1 
(Sank. xi. 3). Compare also Er, 21 b 
The comparison between such claims and 
those sometimes set up on behalf of 
‘creeds 1 and 'articles 1 (Kitto’s Cyclop,, 
2nd ed. P p. 786, col a ) does not seem 
to me applicable. In the Introduction 
to the Mitlr. on Lament It is Inferred 
from Jer. lx. 12. 13. that to forsake the 


law—In the Rabbinic sense—was worse 
than adolatry. uncleanness. or the shed¬ 
ding of blood. See generally that Intro¬ 
duction. 

1 It is so explainer! In the Aruch (ed 
Anndau, vol, H. p. 529, col b). 

* Comp. If a 7 n burger, it. s. p. 343- 

9 Comp, here especially the detailed 
description by iferzfvhl (u. e. vol. iii. 
pp- 226, 263); also the Introduction of 
Maim on ides, and the very able and 
learned works foot sufficiently appro- 
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dismiss in a few sentences the legends of Jewish tradition about chap. 
patriarchal times. They assure us, that there was an Academy and vni 
a Rabbinic tribunal of Shem, and they speak of traditions delivered ' 

by that Patriarch to Jacob; of diligent attendance by the latter on 
the Rabbinic College; of a tractate (in 400 sections) on idolatry by 
Abraham, and of his observance of the whole traditional law; of the 
introduction of the three daily times of prayer, successively by 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; of the three benedictions in the custom¬ 
ary ' grace at meat,’ as propounded by Moses, Joshua, and David 
and Solomon; of the Mosaic introduction of the practice of reading 
lessons from the law on Sabbaths, New Moons, and Feast Days, and 
even on the Mondays and Thursdays; and of that, by the same 
authority, of preaching on the three great festivals about those feasts. 

Further,they ascribe to Moses the arrangement of the priesthood into 
eight courses (that into sixteen to Samuel, and that into twenty-four to 
David), as also, the duration of the time for marriage festivities, and 
for mourning. But evidently these are vague statements, with the 
object of tracing traditionalism and its observances to primasval times, 
even as legend had it, that Adam was horn circumcised,* and later *Midr. 

” 7 . fiboebar 

writers that he had kept all the ordinances. tomiouPb. 

■ 4 . 

But other principles apply to the traditions, from Mosca down- warsbau^ 
wards. According to the Jewish view, God had given Moses on E©b, itaiA 
Mount Sinai alike the oral and the written Law, that is, the Law 
with all its interpretations and applications. From Ex. xx. 1, it was 
inferred, that God had communicated to Moses the Bible, the Mishnah, 
and Talmud, and the Haggadah, even to that which scholars would in 
latest times propound. 1 In answer to the somewhat natural objection, 
why the Bible alone had been written, it was said that Moses had pro¬ 
posed to write down all the teaching entrusted to him,bnt the Almighty 
had refused, on account of the future subjection of Israel to the nations, 
who would take from them the written Law. Then the unwritten tradi¬ 


tions would remain to separate between Israel and the Gentiles. Popular 
exegesis fonnd this indicated even in the language of prophecy. 1 * 

dated) by Dr. H. S. Eirschfeld , Hal a- written/ the Prophets and Ilagiographa; 
chische Exegese (Berlin, 1340). and ' that thou mayest teach them/ the Tal- 
Hagadische Exegese (Berlin, 1347). Per- mud— 1 which shows that they were all 
haps I may also take leave to refer to given to Moses on Sinai * (Ber. 5 a r lines 
the corresponding chapters in my ‘His- 11-16), A like application was made of 
tory of the Jewish Nation/ the various clauses in Cant. vii. 12 (Erub. 

1 Similarly, the expressions In Ex. 21 b)> Nay. by an alteration of the words 
xxiv, 12 were thus explained: ‘the ta- in Hos- vin. 10, it was shown that the 
bles of stone/ the ten commaudmenls; banished had been brought back for the 
the ‘law/ the written Law; the ‘com- merit of their study [of the sacrificial 
mandments/tbeHishnah; ‘which I have sections] of the Mishnah (Vayyik R. 7). 


» Hoe. viil, 
12; comp. 
Bbem. R. O 
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Shabb. tlf. 
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But traditionalism went further, and placed the oral actually 
above the written Law, The expression/ ( After the tenor of these 
words I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel, 1 * * 4 was 
explained as meaning, that God*s covenant was founded on the tfpoiten, 
in opposition to the written words/ If the written was thus placed 
below the oral Law, we can scarcely wonder that the reading of the 
Hagiographa was actually prohibited to the people on the Sabbath, 
from fear that it might divert attention from the learned discourses of 
the Rabbis, The study of them on that day was only allowed for the 
purpose of learned investigation and discussions/ 1 

But ii traditionalism was not to be committed to writing by 
Moses, measures had been taken to prevent oblivion or inaccuracy, 
Moses had always repeated a traditional law successively to Aaron, to 
his sons, and to the elders of the people, and they again in turn to 
each other, in such wise, that Aaron heard the Mishnah four times, his 
sons three times, the Elders twice, and the people once. But even 
this was not all, for by successive repetitions (of Aaron, his sons,and 
the Elders) the people also heard it four times/ And, before his 
death, Moses had summoned any one to come forward, if he had 
forgotten aught of what be had heard and learned/ But these 
‘Halakhoth of Moses from Sinai 1 do not make up the whole of 
traditionalism. According to Maimonides, it consists of five, but 
more critically of three classes/ The first of these comprises both 
such ordinances as are found in the Bible itself, and the so-called 
Halakhoth of Moses from Sinai —that is, such laws and usages as 
prevailed from time immemorial, and which, according to the Jewish 
view, had been orally delivered to, but not written down by Moses, 
For these , therefore, no proof was to be sought in Scripture —at most 
support, or confirmatory allusion ( Asmakhtu )/ Nor were these 
open to discussion. The second class formed the 'oral law/ f or the 
'traditional teaching ’■ in the stricter sense. To this class belonged 
all that was supposed to be implied in, or that could be deduced from, 
the Law of Moses/ The latter contained, indeed, in substance or 


1 Another reason also la, however, men¬ 
tioned for his prohibition. 

1 Hirsch/eld, u, s, pp. 92-99. 

* From “|70D* Lo lean against At the 
same time the ordinances, for which an 
appeal could be made to A9makhta t were 
better liked than those which rested on 
tradition alone (Jer. Chag. p. 76, col d ). 

4 In connection with this It is very 

significant that EL Jochanau ben Zaccal, 


who taught not many years after the 
Crucifixion of Christ* was wont to say, 
that, in the future, Halakhahs In regard 
to purity, which had not Che support of 
Scripture* would be repeated (Sot. 27 b t 
line 16 from Lop). In general, the teach¬ 
ing of EL Jocbau&n should be studied to 
understand the Qnackuow] edged In flu* 
ence which Christianity exercised upon 
the Synagogua 
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germ, everything; but it had not been brought out, till circumstances 
successfully evolved what from the first had been provided in princi¬ 
ple. For this class of ordinances reference to, and prooffrom, Scripture 
was required. Not so for the third class of ordinances, whieh were 
‘the hedge’ drawn by the Rabbis around the Law, to prevent any 
breach of the Law or customs, to ensure their exact observance, or to 
meet peculiar circumstances and dangers. These ordinances consti¬ 
tuted ‘the sayings of the Scribes’‘or ‘ of the "Rabbis ’ * 1 2 * * * * * * —and were 
eitherposi'tiyem their character (Teqqanoth), or else negative (Gezeroth 
from gazar to cut off’). Perhaps the distinction of these two 
cannot always be strictly carried out. But it was probably to this 
third class especially, confessedly unsupported by Scripture, that 
these words of Christ referred:” ‘All therefore whatsoever they 
tell you, that do and observe; but do not ye after their works: for 
they say, and do not. For they bind heavy burdens and grievous to 
be borne, and lay them on men's shoulders; but with their finger 
they will not move them away (set in motion).This view has two¬ 
fold confirmation. For, this third class of Halakhic ordinances was 
the only one* open to the discussion of the learned, the ultimate de¬ 
cision being according to the majority. Yet it possessed practically 
(though not theoretically) the same authority as the other two classes. 
In further confirmation of our view the following may be quoted: ‘A 
Gezerah (i.e. this third class of ordinances) is not to be laid on the 
congregation, unless the majority of the congregation is able to bear 
it'"—words which read like a commentary on those of Jesus, and 
show that these burdens could be laid on, or moved away, according 
to the varying judgment or severity of a Rabbinic College. 9 

This body of traditional ordinances forms the subject of the Misk- 
nah, or second, repeated law. We have here to place on one side the 


CHAP. 

vm 



•nan* 

a-iro 

i:an- 


• St. MatL 
Aiill. 3, i 


a B* Kam jg 
b 


1 But this 13 not always* 
a To elucidate the meaning of Christ, it 
a^med necessary to submit an avowedly 
difficult text to fresh criticism* I have 
taken the word ktyfiy^ moveo in the 
sense of tre facio (Grimm, ClaviBN.T* ed. 

2 1 *, p. 241 a ), but T have rot adopted 

the inference of Mej/vr (KriL Exeget. 

Handb* p. 455). In classical Greek also 

kiyfiy is used for Mo remove* to alter/ 

My reasons against what may be called 

the traditional interpretation of St* MatL 

xxiii, 3, 4, are* l. It seems scarcely pos¬ 

sible to suppose that, before Buch an au¬ 
dience, Christ would have contemplated 
the possibility of not observing either of 


the two first classes of Halakhoth^ which 
were regarded as beyond controversy* 
2. It could scarcely be truthfully charged 
against the Scribes and Pharisees, that 
they did not attempt to keep themselves 
the ordinances which they imposed upon 
others. The expression in the parallel 
passage (St. Luke xL 46) must be ex- 
plained in accordance with the com¬ 
mentation on SL Matt, xxiit 4* Nor is 
there any serious difficulty about it, 

3 For the classification, arrangement* 
origin, and enumeration of these Hal- 
akhoth, see Appendix V,: 1 Rabbinic 

Theology and literature/ 
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BOOK Law of MoBes as recorded in the Pentateuch, as standing by itself. AH 
I else—even the teaching of the Prophets and of the Ilagiographa, as 

well as the oral traditions—bore the general name of Qabbalah _‘ that 

which has been received.’ The sacred study—or Midrash, in the 
original application of the term—concerned either the Halakhah, tra¬ 
ditional ordinance, which was always ‘that which had been heard’ 
{Shematha), or else the Haggadah, ‘that which was said’ upon the 
authority of individuals, not as legal ordinance. It was illustration, 
commentary, anecdote, clever or learned saying, Ac. At first the 
Halakhah remained unwritten, probably owing to the dispute® be¬ 
tween Tharisees and Sadducees. But the necessity of fixedness and 
order led in course of time to more or leas complete collections of the 
Halakhoth .* The oldest of these is ascribed to It. Akiba, in the time 
•133-13B of the Emperor Hadrian.* 1 But the authoritative collection in the so- 

called Mishnah is the work of J child ah the Holy, who died about tlic 
end of the second century of our era. 

Altogether, the Mishnah comprises six ‘Orders' ( Sedarim ), each 
devoted to a special class of subjects,* These ‘Orders 1 are divided 
into tractates (Massikhtotf^ Massekhtiyoth, ‘textures, webs’), of which 
there are sixty-three (or else sixty-two) in all. These tractates are again 
subdivided into chapters (Peraqim) —iu all 525, which severally consist 
of a certain number of verses, or Mishnahs (Mishnayothj in all 4,187), 
Considering the variety and complexity of the subjects treated, the 
Mishnah is arranged with remarkable logical perspicuity. The 


1 See the learned remarks of Levy 
about the reason a for the earlier prohibi¬ 
tion of writing down the oral law, and 
the final collection of the Mishnah 
(Neuhebr. u. Chald, Worterb. vol, ii. p. 

1 These collections are enumerated in 
the Midrash on Eccles. xii, 3, They are 
also distinguished os * the former ’ and 
‘the later’ Mishnah (Nodar. 91 rr). 

* The first 1 Order T (Zeraim, * seeds’) 
begins with the ordinances concern¬ 
ing 4 benedictions/ or the time, mode, 
manner, and character of the prayers 
prescribed. It then goes on to detail 
what maybe called the re ligio-agrarian 
laws (such as tithing. Sabbatical years, 
first fruits, Ac.). The second ‘Order’ 
(Moed, ‘festive time 1 ) discusses all con¬ 
nected with the Sabbath observance and 
the other festivals. The third ‘Order’ 
(Nashim, 1 women *) treats of all that 
concerns betrothal, marriage and divorce, 
but also includes a tractate on the 


Nasirate. The fourth ■ Order ’ (Neziqtn, 
1 damages ’) contains the civil and 
criminal !aw. Characteristically, it in¬ 
cludes all the ordinances concerning 
idol-worship fin the tractate Abhodoh 
Zarah) and ■ the sayings of the Fathers * 
{Abhothy The fifth 1 Order' {Qodnshim, 
' holy things') treats of the various 
classes of sacrifices, offerings, and things 
belonging (as the first-born), ordedicated, 
to God, and of all questions which can be 
grouped under 1 sacred things 1 (such as 
the redemption, exchange, or alienation 
of what had been dedicated to God), ll 
also Includes the laws concerning the 
daily morning and evening service 
(Tbrnitf). and a description of the struc¬ 
ture and arrangements of the Temple 
(Middothi ‘the measurements’). Finally, 
the sixth ‘Order’ ( Tohtiroih , ‘clean¬ 
nesses *) gives every ordinance connected 
with the questions of 'clean and un¬ 
clean,’ alike as regards human beings, 
animals, and Inanimate things.- 
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language is Hebrew, though of course uot that of the Old Testament. 
Tlie words rendered necessary by the new circumstances are chiefly 
derived lrm» the Greek, the Syriac, and the Latin, with Hebrew ter¬ 
minations. 1 But all connected with social intercourse, or ordinary life 
(such as contracts), is written, not in Hebrew, but in Aramaean, as 
the language of the people. 

But the traditional law embodied other materials than the 
Ealakhoth collected in the Mishnah. Some that had not been 
recorded there, found a place in the works of certain Rabbis, or were 
derived from their schools. These are called Boraithas —that is, tra¬ 
ditions external to the Mishnah. Finally, there were 1 additions’ (or 
Tosephtoth), dating alter the completion of the Mishnah, but probably 
not later than the third century of our era. Such there are to not 
fewer than fifty-two out of the sixty-three Mishnic tractates. When 
speaking of the Halakhah as distinguished from the Haggadah , we 
must not, however, suppose that the latter could be entirely separated 
from it. In point of fact, one whole tractate in the Mishnah (Aboth; 
The Sayings of the ‘ Fathers') is entirelyEaggadah ; a second ( Middothi 
the ‘ Measurements of the Temple’) has Ealakhah in only fourteen 
places; while in the rest of the tractates Eaggadah occurs in not 
tewer than 20T places. 2 Only thirteen out of the sixty-three tractates 
oi the Mishnah are entirely free from Eaggadah . 

Hitherto we have only spoken of the Mishnah. But this com¬ 
prises only a very small part of traditionalism. In course of time the 
discussions, illustrations, explanations, and additions to which the 
Mishnah gave rise, whether in its application, or in the Academies of 
the Rabbis, were authoritatively collected and edited in what are 
known as the two Talmuds or Gemaras. 5 If we imagine something 
combining law reports, a Rabbinical ‘ Hansard,' and notes of a theo¬ 
logical debating club—all thoroughly Oriental, full of digressions, 
anecdotes, quaint sayings, fancies, legends, and too often of what, 
from its profanity, superstition, and even obscenity, could scarcely be 
quoted, we may form some general idea of what the Talmud is. The 
oldest of these two Talmuds dates from about the close of the fourth 
century of our era. It is the product of the Palestinian Academies, 
and hence called the Jerusalem Talmud. The second is about a century 
younger, and the outcome of the Babylonian schools, hence called the 


CHAP. 

vm 



1 Comp, the very interesting tractate 3 Comp, the enumeration in Pinner, 
by Dr. BrUll (lYemdapr Redensart in d. a. b. 

Talmud), as well as Dr. Eialer's Beitrage 3 Talmud: that which is learned, doc¬ 
s' Rabb. u. Alierthumsk., 3 fascic; Sachs, trine. Oemara: either the same, or else 
Beitr. z. Rabb u. Aitertimmsk. ‘perfection,’ 'completion.' 
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I of these works complete, 1 The most defective is the Jerusalem Tal- 
^ mud, tfliich is also much briefer, and contains fur fewer discussions 
than that of Babylon* The Babylon Talmud, which in its present 
form extends over thirty-six out of the sixty-three tractates of the 
Mishnah, is about ten or eleven times the size of the latter, and more 
than four times that of the Jerusalem Talmud* It occupies (iu our 
editions), with marginal commentations, *2,947 folio leaves (pages a ami 
b), Both Talmuds arc written in Araui®an; the one iu its western, 
the other in its eastern dialect, and in both the Mishnah is discussed 
ieriatim t and clause by clause. Of the character of these discussions it 
would be impossible to convey an adequate idea* When we bear in mind 
the many sparkling, beautiful, and occasionally almost sublime passages 
in the Talmud, but especially that its forms of thought and expression 
so often recall those of the New Testament, only prejudice and hatred 
could indulge in indiscriminate vituperation* On the other hand, it 
seems unaccountable how any one who has read a Talmudic tractate, 
or even part of one, could compare the Talmud with the New Testa, 
ment, or find in the one the origin of the other* 

To complete our brief survey, it should be added that our editions 
of the Babylon Talmud contain (at the close of vol. ix. and after the 
fourth ‘Order’) certain Boraithas. Of these there were originally 
nine, but two of the smaller tractates (on 1 the memorial fringes, 1 and 
on 1 non-Israelites’) have not been preserved* The first of these 
Boraithas ia entitled Abhoth de Rabbi Nathan } and partially corre¬ 
sponds with a tractate of a similar name in the Mishnah. 1 Next 


1 The following will explain our mean¬ 
ing: On the first 'order* we have the 
Jerusalem Talmud complete, that la, on 
every tractate (comprising in all 65 folio 
leaves), while the Babylon Talmud ex¬ 
tends only over its first tractate {Berak- 
hothy On the second order* the four last 
chapters of one tractate (Shabbath) are 
wanting In the Jerusalem^ and one whole 
tractate (SAeyoh'm) lu the Babylon Tal¬ 
mud, The third order Is complete In both 
Gemaras, On the fourth order a chapter 
is wanting In one tractate (Makkoth) in 
th* Jerusalem, and two whole tractates 
(Bduyoth and Abhoth) in both Gemaras. 
The^E/M order Is wholly wanting in the 
Jerusalem, and two and a half tractates 
of It {Mtddnth, Qinntm, and half To mid) 
Id the Babylon Talmud. Of the sixth 
order oqIj one tractate (Ntddah) exists 
In both Gfim&na The principal Hala- 


kbotb were collected In a work (dating 
from about GOO a . d *) entitled llolakhoth 
Qedoloth . They are arranged to corre¬ 
spond with the weekly lectionurr of the 
Pentateuch in a work entitled Sherltoth 
(“Questions: ’beet ed^Dphernfurth. 1786)* 
The Jerusalem Talmud extends over 39. 
the Babylonian over 36J tractates—15J 
tractates have do Gem am at all, 

1 The last ten chapter* curiously group 
together events or things under numerals 
from 10 downwards. The most generally 
Interesting of these Is that of the 10 Nequ- 
doth * or passages of Scripture in which 
letter* are marked by dots, together with 
the explanation of their reasons (ch* 
xxxlv*). The whole Boraitba seems com¬ 
posed of parts of three different works* 
and consists of forty (or forty-oue) chap¬ 
ters, and occupies ten folio leaves. 
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follow six minor tractates. These arc respectively entitled Sopherim chap. 
(Scribes), 1 detailing the ordinances about copying the Scriptures, the VIII 
ritual of the Lectiouary, and festive prayers; Ebhel Babbathi or ’■v— 
Semakhoth, 2 3 4 5 * 7 containing Halakhah and Haggadah about funeral and 
mourning observances; KaUah ,* on the married relationship; Derelch 
Erets, 1 embodying moral directions and the rvJes and customs of 
social intercourse; Derekh Erets Zuta , s treating of similar subjects, 
but as regards learned students; and, lastly, the Pereq ha Shalom ,* 
which is a eulogy on peace. All these tractates date, at least in their 
present form, later than the Talmudic period. 1 

But when the Halakhah, however varied in its application, was 
something fixed and stable, the utmost latitude was claimed and given 
in the Haggadah. It is sadly characteristic, that, practically, the main 

body of Jewish dogmatic and moral theology is really only Haggadah, 
and hence of no absolute authority. The Halakhah indicated with 
the most minute and painful punctilionsncss every legal ordinance 
as to outward observances, and it explained every bearing of the Law 
of Moses. But beyond this it left the inner man, the spring of 
actions, untouched. What he was to believe and what to feel, was 
chiefly matter of the Ilaggadah. Of course the laws of morality, 
and religion, as laid down in the Pentateuch, were fixed principles, 
but there was the greatest divergence and latitude in the explanation 
and application of many of them. A man might hold or propound 
almost any views, so long as be coatravened not the Law of Moses, 
as it was understood, and adhered in teaching and practice to the 
traditional ordinances. In principle it w r as the same liberty which the 
Romish Church accords to its professing members—only with much 
wider application, since the debatable ground embraced so many 
matters of faith, and the liberty given was not only that of private 
opinion but of public utterance. We emphasise this, because the 
absence of authoritative direction and the latitude in matters of faith 


1 In twenty-one chapters, each contain¬ 

ing a number of Halakhahs, and occupy¬ 
ing in all four folio leaves. 

3 In fourteen chapters, occupying rath¬ 
er more than three folio leaves. 

* It fills little more than a folio page. 

4 In eleven chapters, covering about 
13 folio leaves. 

5 In nine chapters, filling one folio leaf. 

* Little more than a folio column. 

7 Besides these, Raphael Kirchheim 
has published (Frankfort, 1851) the so- 
called seven smaller tractates, covering 


altogether, with abundant notes, only 
forty-four small pages, which treat of the 
copying of the Bible {Sepher Torah , in 
five chapters), of the Mezuzah , or mem¬ 
orial on the doorposts (in two chapters), 
of Phylacteries { Tephillin , in one chap¬ 
ter), of the Tsiisith , or memo rial-fringes 
(in one chapter), of Slaves ( Ahhadim, 
in three chapters) of the Cutlteans, or 
Samaritans (in tw'o chapters), and, finally, 
a curious tractate on Proselytes (Gerfrra* 
in four chapters). 
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XT, 11, LB 


and inner feeling stand side by aide, and in such sharp contrast, with 
the most minute punctiliousness in all matters of outward observance. 
And here we may mark the fundamental distinction between the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus and Rabbinism. He left the Haiakhah untouched, putting 
it, as it were, on one side, us something quite secondary, while lie 
insisted as primary on that which to them was chiefly matter of Hagga- 
dab. And this rightly so, for, in His own words, ‘Not that which 
goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but that which comcth out of 
the mouth,’ since ‘those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart, and they defile the man/ 1 The difference 
was one of fundamental principle, and not merely of development, 
form, or detail. The one developed the Law in its outward direction 
as ordinances and commandments; the other in its inward applica¬ 
tion as life and liberty* Thus Rabbinism occupied one pole—and the 
outcome of its tendency to pure externalism was the Haiakhah, all that 
was internal and higher being merely Hnggadic. The teaching of Jesus 
occupied the opposite pole. Its starting-point was the inner sanc¬ 
tuary in which God was known and worshipped, and it might well 
leave the Rabbinic Halakhoth aside, as not worth controversy, to be 
in the meantime 'done and observed, 1 in the firm assurance that, in 
the course of its development, the spirit wonld create its own appn> 
priate forms, or, to use a New Testament figure, the new wine burst 
the old bottles* And, lastly, as closely connected with all this, and 
marking the climax of contrariety: Rabbinism started with demand of 
outward obedience and righteousness, and pointed to sonship as its goal; 
the Gospel started with the free gift of forgiveness through faith and 
of sonship, and pointed to obedience and righteousness as its goal. 

In truth, Rabbinism, as such, had no system of theology; only what 
ideas, conjectures, or fancies the Haggadah yielded concerning God, 
Angels, demons, man, his future destiny and present position, and 
Israel, with its past history and coming glory* Accordingly, by the 
side of what is noble and pure, what a terrible mass of utter incon¬ 
gruities, of conflicting statements and too often debasingsuperstitions, 
the outcome of ignorance and narrow nationalism; of legendary colour¬ 
ing of Biblical narratives and scenes, profane, coarse, and degrading to 
them; the Almighty Himself and His Angels taking part in the con¬ 
versations of Rabbis, and the discussions of Academics; nay, forming 
a kind of heavenly Sanhedrin, which occasionally requires the aid of 
an earthly Rabbi, 1 The miraculous merges into the ridiculous, and 


1 Thus, in B. Mez. 86 a, we read of a the subject of purity, when Rabbah was 
discussion Id the heavenly Academy on summoned to heaven by death, although 
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even the revolting. Miraculous cures, miraculous supplies, miraculous chap. 
help, all for the glory of great Rabbis, 1 who by a look or word can vm 
kill, and restore to life. At their bidding the eyes of a rival fall out, 
and are again inserted. Nay, such was the veneration due to Rabbis, 
that K. Joshua used to kiss the stone on which R. Eliczcr had sat and 
lectured, saying: * This stone is like Mount Sinai, and he who sat on 
it like the Ark.’ Modern ingenuity has, indeed, striven to suggest 
deeper symbolical meaning for such stories. It should own the terrible 
contrast existing side by side: Hebrewism and Judaism, the Old 
Testament and traditionalism; and it should recognise its deeper 
cause in the absence of that element of spiritual and inner life which 
Christ has brought. Thus as between the two—the old and the new 
—it may be fearlessly asserted that, as regards their substance and 
spirit, there is not a difference, but a total divergence, of funda¬ 
mental principle between Rnbbinism and the New Testament, so that 
comparison between them is not possible. Here there is absolute 
contrariety. 

The painful fact just referred to is only too clearly illustrated by 
the relation in which traditionalism places itself to the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, even though it acknowledges their inspira¬ 
tion and authority. The Talmud has it,* that he who busies himself ‘Baba 

J } Mets. 33 a 

with Scripture only ( i.e . without cither the Mishnah or Gemara) has 
merit, and yet no merit. 1 Even the comparative paucity of references 
to the Bible in the Mishnah* is significant Israel had made void 


this required a miracle, since he was con¬ 
stantly engaged in sacred study. Shock¬ 
ing to write, it needed the authority of 
Robbah to attest the correctness of the 
Almighty’s statement on the Halakhic 
question discussed, 

1 Some of these miracles are detailed 
in B. Meta. 85 h. 86 a. Thus, Resb Lakish, 
when searching for the tomb of R. Chija, 
found that it was miraculously removed 
from his sight, us being too sacred for 
ordinury eyes- The same Rabbi claimed 
such merit, that for his sake the Law 
should never be forgotten in Israel. 
Such was the power of the patriarchs 
that, if they had been raised up together, 
they would have brought Messiah before 
His time. When R. Chija prayed, succes¬ 
sively a storm arose, the rain descended, 
und the earth trembled. Again, Rabbah, 
when about to Y)e arrested, caused the 
face of the messenger to be turned to 
his back, and again restored It; next, by 
his prayer he made a wall burst, and so 


escaped. In Abhod. Zar. 17 6, a miracle 
is recorded in favour of R. Eleazar, to set 
him free from bis persecutors, or, rather, 
to attest a false statement which he 
made in order to escape martyrdom. 
For further extravaguut praises of the 
Rabbis, comp. Sanh. 101 a. 

2 Similarly we read in A both d. R. 
Nathan 29: ‘lie who is master of the 
Midrash, but knows no Halakhahs, is like 
a hero, but there are no arms in his hand, 
lie that is master of the Halakhoth, but 
knows nothing of the Midrashim, is a 
weak person who is provided with arms. 
But he that is master of both is both a 
hero and armed. 1 

3 Most of these, of course, are from the 
PenLatdUch. References to any other Old 
Testament books are generally loosely 
made, and Berve chiefly as .points tVoppui 
for Rabbinical sayings. Scripturalquota- 
tions occur in 61 out of the 63 tractates 
of the Mishnah, the number of verses 
quoted being 430. A quotation in the 
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book the Law by its traditions. Under a load of outward ordinances and 

I observances its spirit had been crushed. The religion as well as the 

grand hope of the Old Testament had become externalized. And so 
alike Heathenism and Judaism—for it was no longer the pure religion 
of the Old Testament—each following its own direction had reached 
its goal. All was prepared and waiting. The very porch had been 
built, through which the new, and yet old, religion was to pass into 
the ancient world, and the ancient world into the new religion. 
Only one thing was needed: the Coming of the Christ, As yet 
darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness lay upon the people. 
But far away the golden light of the new day was already tingeing 
the edge of the horizon. Presently would the Lord arise upon Zion, 

and Ilis glory he seen upon her. Presently would the A^oice from 

out the wilderness prepare the way of the Lord; presently would it 
herald the Coming of His Christ to Jew and Gentile, and that 
Kingdom of heaven, which, established upon earth, is righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 1 


Miabnab 1b generally introduced by the 
formula *a a it ia said. 1 This in all but 
sixteen instances, where the quotation is 
prefaced by, * Scripture means to say. 1 
But, in general, the difference in the 
mode of quotation in Rabbinic writings 
seems to depend partly on the context, 
but chiefly on the place and time. Thus, 
* as it is written r is a Chaldee mode of 
quotation. Half the quotations in the 
Talmud are prefaced by ‘as it is said; 1 
a firth of them by ‘as it is written;' a 
lentil by 1 Scripture means to say;* and 
the remaining firth by various other 
formulas. Comp. Pinner** Introduction 


to Berakhotb. Id the Jerusalem Talmud 
no aUtikre (* read not so, but read so ’) 
occurs, for the purposes of textual criti¬ 
cism. In the Talmud a ia you rite mode 
or quoting from the Pentateuch, made in 
about 600 passages, is by introducing it 
as spoken or written by The 

various modes in which Biblical quota¬ 
tions are made in Jewish writings are 
enumerated in Surenhusxun BifiXot 

pp. 1-56, 

1 For details on the Jewish views on 
the Canon, and historical aud mystical 
theology, see Appendix V.: 1 Rabbinic 
Theology and Literature. 1 
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* Fortitudo mfirmatur, 

Parva tit immeuaitaa; 

Liberator alligutur, 

Nascitur aeteroitas, 

O quam mira perpetraati 
Jesu propter hominem I 
Tam ardenter quern amasti 

Paradiso exulem .*—Ancient Latin Hynm 
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CHAPTER L 

IN JERUSALEM WHEN HEROD REIRNED. 

If the dust of ten centuries could have been wiped from the eyelids CHA.P. 
of those sleepers, and one of them who thronged Jerusalem in the I 
highday of its glory, during the reign of King Solomon, had returned 
to its streets, ho would scarcely have recognised the once familiar 
city. Then, as now, a Jewish king reigned, who bore undivided rule 
over the whole land ; then, as now, the city was filled with riches and 
adorned with palaces and architectural monuments; then, as now, 
Jerusalem was crowded with strangers from all lands. Solomon and 
Herod were each the last Jewish king over the Land of Promise; 1 
Solomon and Herod, each, built the Temple. But with the son of 
David began, and with the Idumsean ended, ‘the kingdom'; or 
rather, having fulfilled its mission, it gave place to the spiritual 
world-kingdom of ‘ David’s greater Son.’ The sceptre departed from 
Judah to where the nations were to gather under its sway. And the 
Temple which Solomon built was the first. In it the Shekhinah 
dwelt visibly. The Temple which Herod reared was the last. The 

ruins of its burning, which the torch of the Romans had kindled, 

were never to be restored. Herod was not the antitype, he was the 
Barabbas, of David’s Royal Son. 

In other respects, also, the difference was almost equally great. 

The four ‘companion-like’ hills on which the city was built,* the exxii 
deep clefts by which it was surrounded, the Mount of Olives rising 
in the the east, were the same as a thousand years ago. There, as of old 
were the Pool of Siloam and the royal gardens—nay, the very wall 
that had then surrounded the city. And yet all was so altered as to be 
scarcely recognisable. The ancient Jebusite fort, tbe City of David, 

Mount Zion, 1 was now the priests' quarter, Ophel, and the old royal 
palace and stables had been thrown into the Temple area—now com- 

1 I do oot here reckon the brief reign on the traditional site, on the western hill 
of King Agrippa. of Jerusalem, bat on the eastern, south 

* It will be seen that, with the most of the Temple area, 
recent explorers, I locate Mount Zion twt 
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BOOK plctcly levelled—where they formed the magnificent treble colonnade, 

H known a? the Royal Porch* Passing through it, and out by the 

Western Gate uf the Temple, we stand on the immense bridge 
which spans the 1 Valley of the Cheesemongers/ or the Tyropoeon, 
and connects the Eastern with the Western hills of the city. It is 
perhaps here that we can best mark the outstanding features, and 
note the changes. On the right, as we look northward, are (on 
the Eastern hill) Ophcl, the Priest-quarter, and the Temple—oh, how 
wondrously beautiful and enlarged, and rising terrace upon terrace, 
surrounded by massive walls: a palace, a fortress, a Sanctuary of 
shining marble and glittering gold. And beyond it frowns the old 
fortress of Baris, rebuilt by llerod, and named alter his patron, 
Antonia. This is the Hill of Zion. Bight below ua is the clclt of 
the Tyropoeon—and here creeps up northwards the 1 Lower City 1 or 
Acra, in the form of a crescent, widening into an almost square 
* suburb . 1 Across the Tyropoeon, westward, rises the 1 Upper City*’ 
If the Lower City and suburb form the business-quarter with its 
markets, bazaars, and streets of trades and guilds, the 1 Upper City 1 
is that of palaces* Here, at the other end of the great bridge which 
connects the Temple with the * Upper City/ is the palace of the 
Maccabccs; beyond it, the Xystos, or vast colonnaded enclosure, 
where popular assemblies are hold ; then the Palace of Ananias 
the High-Priest, and nearest to the Temple, 'the Council Chamber’ 
and public Archives. Behind it, westwards, rise, terrace upon terrace, 
the stately mansions of the Upper City, till, quite in the north-west 
corner of the old city, we reach the Palace which Herod had built for 
himself—almost a city and fortress, flanked by three high towers, and 
enclosing spacious gardens. Beyond it again, and outside the city 
walls, both of the first and the second, stretches all north of the city 
the new suburb of Bezetha* Here on every side arc gardens and 
villas; here passes the great northern road; out there must they 
have laid hold on Simon the Cyrenian, and here must have led the 
way to the place of the Crucifixion* 

Changes that marked the chequered course of Israel's history 
had come even over the city walls* The first and oldest—that of 
David and Solomon—ran round the west side of the Upper City, 
then crossed south to the Pool of Siloam, and ran up east, round 
Ophel, till it reached the eastern enclosure of the Temple, whence 
it passed in a straight line to the point from which it had started, 
forming the northern boundary of the ancient city* But although 
this wall still existed, there was now a marked addition to it. When 
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the Jlaeeubee Jonathan finally cleared Jerusalem of the Syrian 
garrison that lay in Fort Acra,* he built a wall right f through the 
middle of the city,’ so as to shut out the foe/ This wall probably ran 
from the western angle of the Temple southwards, to near the pool of 
Siloam, following the winding course of the Tyropceon, but on the 
other side of it, where the declivity of the Upper City merged in the 
valley. Another monument of the Syrian Wars, of the Maccabees, 
and of Herod, was the fortress Antonia. Part of it had, probably, 
been formerly occupied by what was known as Fort Aera, of such 
unhappy prominence in the wars that preceded and marked the early 
Maccabean period. It had passed from the Ptolemies to the Syrians, 
and always formed the central spot round which the fight for the city 
turned. Judas Maccabee had not been able to take it. Jonathan 
had laid siege to it, and built the wall, to which reference has just 
been made, so as to isolate its garrison. It was at last taken by 
Simon, the brother and successor of Jonathan, and levelled with 
the ground/ Fort Baris, which was constructed by his successor 
Hyreanus I., d covered a much wider space. It lay on the north¬ 
western angle of the Temple, slightly jutting beyond it in the west, 
but not covering the whole northern area of the Temple. The roek 
on wliieh it stood was higher than the Temple, 1 although lower than 
the hill up which the new suburb Bezetha crept, which, accordingly, 
was cut off by a deep ditch, for the safety of the fortress. Herod 
greatly enlarged and strengthened it. Within encircling walls the 
fort rose to a height of sixty feet, and was Hanked by four towers, of 
which three had a height of seventy, the fourth (S. E.), wliieh jutted 
into the Temple area, of 105 feet, so as to command the sacred 
enclosure. A subterranean passage led into the Temple itself,' which 
was also connected with it by colonnades and stairs. Ilcrod had 
adorned as well as strengthened and enlarged, this fort (now Anto¬ 
nia), and made it a palace, an armed camp, and almost a city/ 

Hitherto we have only spoken of the first, or old wall, which 
wag fortified by sixty towers. Tbe second wall, which had only 
fourteen towers, began at some point in the northern wall at the Gate 
Gennath, whence it ran north, and then east, so as to enclose Acra 
and the Suburb. It terminated at Fort Antonia. Beyond, and all 
around this second wall stretched, as already noticed, the new, as 
yet unenclosed suburb Bezetha, rising towards the north-east. But 

'It ie. to eay the least, doubtful, v. 6.8), applies to its height (comp, Spetss, 
whether tbe numeral 60 cubits (76 feet), Das Jerus. d. Jos. p. 66). 
which Josephst assigns to this rock (War 
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BOOK these changes were as nothing compared with those within the city 
11 itself. First and foremost was the great transformation in the 

Temple itself, 1 which, from a small building, little larger than an 
ordinary church, in the time of Solomon, 1 had become that great and 
glorious House which excited the admiration of the foreigner, and 
kindled the enthusiasm of every son of Israel. At the time of Christ 
it had been already forty-six years in building, and workmen were 
still, and for a long time, engaged on it. 5 But what a heterogeneous 
crowd thronged its porches and courts I Hellenists; scattered 
wanderers from the most distant parts of the earth—east, west, north, 
and south; Galileans, quick of temper and uncouth of Jewish speech; 
Judaeans and Jerusalemites; white-robed Priests and Lcvites; Temple 
officials; broad-phylacteried, wide-fringed Pharisees, and courtly, 
ironical Sadducees; and, in the outer court, curious Gentiles! 
Some had come to worship; others to pay vows, or briug offerings, 
or to seek purification; some to meet friends, and discourse on 
religious subjects in those colonnaded porches, which ran round the 
Sanctuary; or else to have their questions answered, or their causes 
heard and decided, by the smaller Sanhedrin of twenty-three, that sat 
in the entering of the gate or by the Great Sanhedrin. The latter 
no longer occupied the Hall of Hewn Stones, Gazith, but met in some 
chamber attached to those 'shops/ or booths, on the Temple Mount, 
which belonged to the High-Priestly family of Ananias, and where 
such profitable trade was driven by those who, in their cupidity and 
covetousness, were worthy successors of the sons of Eli. In the Court 
of the Gentiles (or in its porches) sat the official money-changers, who 
for a fixed discount changed all foreign coins into those of the 
Sanctuary. Here also was that great mart for sacrificial animals, and 
all that was requisite for offerings. How the simple, earnest country 
people, who came to pay vows, or bring offerings for purifying, must 
have wandered, and felt oppressed in that atmosphere of strangely 
blended religious rigorism and utter worldliness; and how they must 
have been taxed, imposed upon, and treated with utmost curtness, 
nay, rudeness, by those who laughed at their boorishness, and despised 
them as cursed, ignorant country people, little better than heathens, 
or, for that matter, than brute beasts. Here also there lay about 
a crowd of noisy beggars, unsightly from disease, and clamorous 
for help. And close by passed the luxurious scion of the High- 

1 I must take leave lo refer lo the de- Part vilL p. 6fi2 ft. speaks or the dlmen- 
scrlption of Jerusalem, and especially stone of the old Sanctuary as little more 
of the Temple, in the * Temple and its than those of a village church. 

Services at the Time of Jesus Christ/ * It was only finished in 64 a.d., that 

’Dr. in RietmTslT&ndworterb. is, six years before Its destruction- 
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Priestly families; the proud, intensely self-conscious Teacher of the chap. 
Law, respectfully followed by his disciples; and the quick-witted, I 
subtle Scribe. These were men who, on Sabbaths and feast-days, 
would come out on the Temple-terrace to teach the people, or con¬ 
descend to answer their questions; who in the Synagogues would 
hold their puzzled hearers spell-bound by their traditional lore and 
subtle argumentation, or tickle the fancy of the entranced multitude, 
that thronged every available space, by their ingenious frivolities, 
their marvellous legends, or their clever sayings; but who would, if 
occasion required, quell an opponent by well-poised questions, or crush 
him beneath the sheer weight of authority. Yet others were there 
who, despite the utterly lowering influence which the frivolities of 
the prevalent religion, and the elaborate trifling of its endless observ¬ 
ances, must have exercised on the moral and religious feelings of 
all—perhaps, because of them—turned aside, and looked back with 
loving gaze to the spiritual promises of the past, and forward with 
longing expectancy to the near ‘ consolation of Israel/ waiting for it 
in prayerful fellowship, and with bright, heaven-granted gleams of its 
dawning light amidst the encircling gloom. 

Descending from the Temple into the city, there was more than 
enlargement, due to the increased population. Altogether, Jerusalem 
covered, at its greatest, about 300 acres. 1 As of old there were still 
tbe same narrow streets in the business quarters; but in close con¬ 
tiguity to bazaars and shops rose stately mansions ofwealthy merchants, 
and palaces of princes, 5 And what a change in the aspect of these 
streets, in the character of those shops, and, above all, in the appear¬ 
ance of the restless Eastern crowd that surged to and fro! Outside their 
shops in the streets, or at least in sight ofthc passers, and within reach 
of their talk, was the shoemaker hammering his sandals, the tailor 
plying his needle, the carpenter, or the worker in iron and brass. Those 
who were less busy, or more enterprising, passed along, wearing some 
emblem of their trade: the dyer, variously coloured threads; the car¬ 
penter, a rule: the writer, a reed behind his ear; the tailor, with a 
needle prominently stuck in his dress* In the side streets the less 
attractive occupations of the butcher, the wool-comber, or the flax- 
spinner were carried on. In these large, shady halls, artistic trades 
were pursued: the elegant workmanship of the goldsmith and jeweller; 
the various articles de luxe } that adorned the houses of the rich; the 
work of the designer, the moulder, or the artificer in iron or brass. 

1 See Conder, Heth and Moab t p. 94. 

3 Such ae the Palace of Grapte, and that of Queen Helena of Adiabene. 
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BOOK In these streets and lanes everything might be purchased; the pro- 

ri duction of Palestine, or imported from foreign lands—nay, the rarest 

articles from the remotest parts. Exquisitely shaped, curiously de¬ 
signed and jewelled cups, rings and other workmanship of precious 
metals; glass, silks, fine linen, woollen stuffs, purple, and costly hang¬ 
ings; essences, ointments, and perfumes, as precious as gold; articles 
of food and drink from foreign lands—in short, what India, Persia 
Arabia, Media, Egypt, Italy, Greece, and even the far-off lands of the 
Gentiles yielded, might be had in these bazaars. 

Ancient Jewish writings enable us to identify no fewer than 118 
different articles of import from foreign lands, covering more than oven 
modern luxury has devised. Articles of luxury, especially from abroad, 
fetched indeed enormous prices; and a lady might spend 36/. on a 
|Bat>a n. cloak; * silk would be paid by its weight in gold; purple wool at 3/. 5$. 

the pound, or, if double-dyed, at almost ten times that amount; while 
the price of the best balsam and nard was most exorbitant. On the 
other hand, the cost of common living was very low. In the bazaars 
you might get a complete suit for your slave for eighteen or nineteen 

* Arakh. vi shillings,* and a tolerable outfit for yourself from 3/. to 6/. For the 
. Baba k* same sum you might purchase an ass, 0 an ox, d or a cow,’ and, for little 
** 4 more, a horse. A calf might be had for less than fifteen shillings, a 

k.‘ goat for five or six/ Sheep were dearer, and fetched from four to 
, Toa fifteen or sixteen shillings,while a lamb might sometimes be had as low 
To*!. as tWQ p ence No wonder living and labour were so cheap. Corn of 
1 Men. xiil all kinds, fruit, wine, and oil, cost very little. Meat was about a penny 

a pound; a man might get himself a small, of course unfurnished, 
lodging for about sixpence a week.* A day labourer was paid about 
tjd. a day, though skilled labour would fetch a good deal more. In¬ 
deed, the great Hillel was popularly supposed to have supported his 

* Toma 30 5 family on less than twopence a day,* while property to the amount of 

about 6/,, or trade with 2L or 3/. of goods, was supposed to exclude a 
person from charity, or a claim on what was left in the corners of 
*ptmh Tin. fields and to the gleaners. 1 

To these many like details might be added/ Sufficient has been 
said to show the two ends of society; the exceeding dearness of luxu¬ 
ries, and the corresponding cheapness of necessaries. Such extremes 
would meet especially at Jerusalem. Its population, computed at 
from 200,000 to 250,000,’ was enormously swelled by travellers, and by 


* Arakh. vl 
5 

( Baba K* 

x. 4 

* xllL 
R; Baba X. 
ill. 9 

r Toa. Shoq, 
11,; Toa. 

Ar + It. 

f Men. xIlL 
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1 Comp. Herrfel<Ts H&ndelagflach. modem cltj. Comp. Dr. Schick Id A. M 
1 Ancient Jerusalem Is suppoeed to Lunct^ * Jerusalem,’ for 1BB2. 

Mve covered about double the area of the 
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pilgrims during thegrent festivals . 1 The great Palace was the residence chap. 
of King and Court, with all their following and luxury; in Antonia I 
lay afterwards the Roman garrison. The Temple called thousands of 
priests, many of them with their families, to Jerusalem; while the 
learned Academies were filled with hundreds, though it may have been 
mostly poor, scholars and students. In Jerusalem must have been many 
of the large warehouses for the near commercial harbour of Joppa; 
and thence, as from the industrial centres- of busy Galilee, would 
the pedlar go forth to carry his wares over the land. More especially 
would the markets of Jerusalem, held, however, in bazaars and streets 
rather than in squares, be thronged with noisy sellers and bargaining 
buyers. Thither would Galilee send not only its manufactures, but its 
provisions: fish (fresh or salted), fruit* known for its lusciousness, oil, 
grape-syrup, and wine. There were special inspectors for these mar- 
kets—the Agardemis or Agronimos —who tested weights and measures, 
and officially stamped them, b tried the soundness of food or drink,' and 
occasionally fixed or lowered the market-prices, enforcing their 
decision , 1 if need were, even with the stick .' 1 Not only was there an 
upper and a lower market in Jerusalem,'but we read of at least seven 
special markets: those for cattle,® wool, iron-ware , 1 clothes, wood,' 
bread, and fruit and vegetables. The original market-days were 'Bant. bs<i 
M onday and Tuesday, afterwards Friday." The large fairs ( Yeridin ) 
were naturally confined to the centres of import and export—the bor¬ 
ders of Egypt (Gaza), the ancient Phoenician maritime towns (Tyre 
and Acco), and the Emporium across the Jordan (Botnah). Besides, 

every caravansary, or khan (qatlis, atlis, KaraXvffis), was a sort of 
mart, where goods were unloaded, and especially cattle set out' for sale, 
and purchases made. But in Jerusalem one may suppose the sellers 
to have been every day in the market; and the magazines, in which 
greengrocery and all kinds of meat were sold (the Beth haShevaqim), 
must have been always open. Besides, there were the many shopB 
(CJianuyoth) either fronting the streets, or in courtyards, or else movable 
wooden booths in the streets. Strangely enough, occasionally Jewish 
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1 Although Jerusalem covered only 
about 300 acres, yet, from the narrowness 
of Oriental streets, it would hold a very 
much larger population than any West¬ 
ern city of the same extent Besides, we 
most remember that Its ecclesiastical 
boundaries extended beyond the city* 

1 On the question of officially fixing 
the market-price* diverging opinions are 
expressed. Baba B. 89 b . It was thought 
that the market-price should leave to the 


producer a profit of one-sixth on the 
cost (Baba B. 90 a ). In general, the 
laws oq these Bubjects form a most in¬ 
teresting study, Bloch (Mob, Talm- 
Polizeir.) bolda, that there were two 
classes of market-officials. But this is 
not supported by sufficient evidence, nor t 
Indeed, would such an arrangement seem 
Likely. 

5 That of Botnah was the largest Jar, 
Ah. Z. 39 ± 
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women were employed in selling* 4 Business was also done in the 
restaurants and wineshops, of which there were many; where you 
might be served with some dish: fresh or salted fish, fried locusts, a 
mess of vegetables, a dish of soup, pastry, sweetmeats, or a piece 
of a fruit-cake, to be washed down with Judaean or Galilean wine, 
Idumman vinegar, or foreign beer* 

If from these busy scenes we turn to the more aristocratic quarters 
of the Upper City, 1 we still see the same narrow streets, but tenanted 
by another class* First, wc pass the High-Priest's palace on the 
elope of the hill, with a lower story under the principal apartments, 
and a porch in front. Here, on the night of the Betrayal, Peter was 
1 beneath in the Palace*' 4 Next, we come to Xystos, and then 
pause for a moment at the Palace of the Maccabees* It lies higher up 
the hill, and westward from the Xystos* From its halls you can look 
into the city, and even into the Temple* We know not which of the 
Maccabees had built this palace* But it was occupied, not by the 
actually reigning prince, who always resided in the fortress (Baris, 
afterwards Antonia), but by some other member of the family* From 
them it passed into the possession of Herod* There Herod Antipas 
was when, on that terrible Passover, Pilate sent Jesus from the old 
palace of Herod to be examined by the Ruler of Galilee,* If these 
buildings pointed to the difference between the past and present, two 
structures of Herod's were, perhaps, more eloquent than any words in 
their accusations of the IduFn$an* One of these, at least, would come 
in sight in passing aloug the slopes of the Upper City* The Macea- 
bean rule had been preceded by that of corrupt High-Pricsts, who 
had prostituted their office to the vilest purposes* One of them, who 
had changed his Jewish name of Joshua into Jason, had gone so far, 
in his attempts to Grccianise the people, as to build a Hippodrome and 
Gymnasium for heathen games. We infer, it stood where the West¬ 
ern hill sloped into the Tyropceon, to the south-west of the Temple/ 
It was probably this which Herod afterwards enlarged and beautified, 
and turned into a theatre* No expense was spared on the great games 
held there* The theatre itself was magnificently adorned with gold, 
silver, precious stones, and trophies of arms and records of the victories 
of Augustus* But to the Jews this essentially heathen place,over against 
their Temple, was cause of deep indignation and plots* d Besides this 
theatre, Herod also built an immense amphitheatre, which we must 
locate somewhere in the north-west, and outside the second city wall/ 
All this was Jerusalem above ground. But there was an under 

1 Compare here generally Unruh, D* alto Jerusalem* 
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ground Jerusalem also, which burrowed everywhere under the city— 
under tlie Upper City, under the Temple, beyond the city walls. Its 
extent may be gathered from the circumstance that, after the capture 
of the city, besides the living who had sought shelter there, no fewer 
than 2,000 dead bodies were found in those subterranean streets. 

Close by the tracks of heathenism in Jerusalem, and in sharp 
contrast, was what gave to Jerusalem its intensely Jewish character. 
It was not only the Temple, nor the festive pilgrims to its feasts and 
services. But there were hundreds of Synagogues, 1 some for different 
nationalities—such as the Alexandrians, or the Cyrcnians; some for, 
or perhaps founded by, certain trade-guilds. If possible, the Jewish 
schools were oven more numerous than the Synagogues. Then there 
were the many Rabbinic Academies; and, besides, you might also see 
iu Jerusalem that mysterious sect, the Essenes, of which the members 
were easily recognized by their white dress. Essenes, Pharisees, stranger 
Jews of all hues, and of many dresses and languages! One could have 
imagined himself almost in another world, a sort of enchanted land, 
in this Jewish metropolis, and metropolis of Judaism. When the 
silver trumpets of the Priests woke the city to prayer, or the strain 
of Levite music swept over it, or the smoke of the sacrifices hung 
like another Shekhinah over the Temple, against the green background 
of Olivet; or when in every street, court, and housetop rose the booths 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, and at night the sheen of the Temple 
illumination threw long fantastic shadows over the city; or when, at 
the Passover, tens of thousands crowded up the Mount with their 

Paschal lambs, and hundreds of thousands sat down to the Paschal 
supper—it would be almost difficult to believe, that heathenism was 
so near, that the Roman was virtually, and would soon be really, 
master of the land, or that a Ilcrod occupied the Jewish throne. 

Yet there he was; in the pride of his power, ami the reckless 
cruelty of his ever-watchful tyranny^ Everywhere was his mark. 
Temples to the gods and to Caesar, magnificent, and magnificently 
adorned, outside Palestine and in its non-Jewiah cities; towns re¬ 
built or built: Sebaste for the ancient Samaria, the splendid city and 
harbour of Ccesarea in the west, Antvpatris (after his father) in the 
north, Kypros and Phasaelis (after his mother and brother), and 

1 Tradition exaggerates their numbeT men were sufficient to form a Synagogue, 
as 460 (Jer. Ketbub. 35 c.) or even 480 and bow many—what may be called 
(Jer. Meg. 73 d). But even the large 'private'—Synagogues exist at present 
number (proportionally to the size of the in every town where there is a large and 
city) mentioned in the text need not orthodox Jewish population, 
surprise us when we remember that ten 
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Agrippelon ; unconquerable fortrea8ee,fluch as Essebonitis and Mackm- 
ms in Pcrsea, Alexandreion, Herodeion, Hyrcania , and Masada in 
Judsea—proclaimed his name and sway. But in Jerusalem it seemed as 
if he had gathered up all his strength. The theatre and amphitheatre 
spoke of his Qrccianism; Antonia was the representative fortress; for 
his religion he had built that glorious Temple, and for his residence 
the noblest of palaces, at the north-western angle of the Upper City, 
close by where Milo had been in the days of David. It seems 
almost incredible, that a Herod should have reared the Temple, and 
yet we can understand his motives. Jewish tradition had it, that a 
Rabbi (Baba ben Buta) had advised him in this manner to conciliate 
the people,* or else thereby to expiate the slaughter of so many 
Rabbis.* 1 Probably a desire to gain popularity, and superstition, 
may alike have contributed, as also the wish to gratify his love tor 
splendour and building. At the same time, he may have wished to 
show himself a better Jew than that rabble of Pharisees and Rabbis, 
who perpetually would cast it in his teeth, that he was an Idumeenn. 
Whatever his origin, he was a true king of the Jews—as great, nay 
greater, than Solomon himself. Certainly, neither labour nor money 
had been spared on the Temple. A thousand vehicles carried up the 
Btonc; 10,000 workmen, under the guidance of 1,000 priests, wrought 
all the costly material gathered into that house, of which Jewish 
tradition could say, ( He that has not seen the Temple of Herod, 
has never known what beauty is.’ 4 And yet Israel despised and 
abhorred the builderl Nor could his apparent work for the God of 
Israel have deceived the most credulous. In youth he had browbeaten 
the venerable Sanhedrin, and threatened the city with slaughter and 
destruction; again and again had he murdered her venerahle sages; 
he had shed like water the blood of her Asmonean princes, and of 
every one who dared to be free; had stilled every national aspiration 
in the groans of the torture, and quenched it in the gore of his victims. 
Not once, nor twice,but six times did he change the High-Priesthood, 
to bestow it at last on one who bears no good name in Jewish theology, 
a foreigner in Judeea, an Alexandrian. And yet the power of that 
Idumeean was but of yesterday, and of mushroom growth 1 


1 The occasion la said to have been, ben Buta himself la aaid to have escaped 
that the Rabbis, in answer to Herod’s the elanghter, indeed, but to have been 
question, quoted Dent xvtL 16. Baba deprived of his eyea. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE PERSONAL HISTORY OP HEROD—THE TWO WORLDS IN JERUSALEM. 

It is an intensely painful history,' in the course of which Herod made chap. 
his way to the throne. We look back nearly two and a half centuries n 

to where, with the empire ot Alexander, Palestine fell to his sue- 

eessors. For nearly a century and a half it continued the battle-field 
of the Egyptian and Syrian kings (the Ptolemies and the Seleucidse). 

At last it was a corrupt High-Priesthood—with which virtually the 
government of the land had all along lain—that betrayed Israel's 
precious trust. The great-grandson of so noble a figure in Jewish 
history as Simon the Just (compare Ecclus. 1.) bought from the Syrians 
the High-Priestly office of his brother, adopted the heathen name 
Jason, and sought to Grecianise the people. The sacred office fell, if 
possible, even lower when, through bribery, it was transferred to his 
brother Menelaus. Then followed the brief period of the terrible 
persecutions of Antiochus Epiphancs, when Judaism was all but exter¬ 
minated in Palestine. The glorious uprising of the Maccabees called 
forth all the national elements left in Israel, and kindled afresh the 

smouldering religious feeling. It seemed like a revival of Old Testa¬ 
ment times. And when Judas the Maccabee, with a band so inferior 
in numbers and discipline, defeated the best of the Syrian soldiery, 

led by its ablest generals, and, on the anniversary of its desecration 
by heathen rites, set up again the great altar of burnt-offering, it 
appeared as if a new Theocracy were to be inaugurated. The cere¬ 
monial of that feast of the new ( dedication of the Temple, ’ when each 
night the number of lights grew larger in the winter’s darkness, seemed 

symbolic of what was before Israel. But the Maccabees were not the 
Messiah; nor yet the Kingdom, which their sword would have restored 
-—that of Heaven, with its blessings and peace. If ever, Israel might 
then have learned what Saviour to look for. 

The period even of promise was more brief than might have been 
expected. The fervour and purity of the movement ceased almost 


1 For a fuller sketch of this history see Appendix IV. 
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with its success. It was certainly never the golden age of Israel— 
not even among those who remained faithful to its God—which those 
scein to imagine who, forgetful of its history and contests, would trace 
to it so much that is most precious and spiritual in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It may have been the pressure of circumstances, but it was 
anything but a pious, or even a ‘happy’ thought 1 of Judas the 
Maceabcc, to seek the alliance of the Romans. From their entrance 
on the scene dates the decline of Israel’s national cause. For a time, 
indeed—though after varying fortunes of war—all seemed prosperous. 
The Maccabees became both Iligh-Pricsts and Kings. But party- 
strife and worldlincss, ambition and corruption, and Greeianism on 
the throne, soon brought their sequel in the decline of morale and 
vigour, and led to the decay and decadence of the Macoaboan house. 
It is a story as old as the Old Testament, and as wide as the history 
of the world. Contention for the throne among the Maccabees led to 
the interference of the foreigner. When, after capturing Jerusalem, 
and violating the sanctity of the Temple, although not plundering its 
treasures, Pompey placed Hyreanus II. in possession of the High- 
Priesthood, the last of the Maccabcan rulers * was virtually shorn of 
power. The country was now tributary to Rome, anti subject to the 
Governor of Syria. Even the shadow of political power passed from 
the feeble hands of Hyreanus when, shortly afterwards, Gabinius (one 
of the Roman governors) divided the land into five districts, inde¬ 
pendent of each other. 

But already a person had appeared on the stage of Jewish affairs, 
who was to give them their last decisive turn. About fifty years 
before this, the district of Idumaea had been conquered by the Mac¬ 
cabcan King Hyreanus I., and its inhabitants forced to adopt Judaism. 
By this Idumaea we arc not, however, to understand the ancient or 
Eastern Edom, which was now in the hands of the Nabataeans, but 
parts of Southern Palestine which the Edomites had occupied since 
the Babylonian Exile, and especially a small district on the northern 
and eastern boundary of Judaea, and below Samnria.* After it became 
Judaean, its administration was entrusted to a governor. In the reign 
of the last of the Maccabees this office devolved on one Antipater, a 
man of equal cunning and determination. He successfully interfered 
in the unhappy dispute for the crown, which was at last decided by 
the sword of Poinpey. Antipatcr took the part of the utterly weak 
Hyreanus in that contest with his energetic brother Aristobulus. He 


1 So Sc hirer In bis NeuteaLam. ZelL- 
gvseh. 


* A table of the Maccabean and Here¬ 
dias families la given in Appendix VL 
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soon became the virtual ruler, and Hyrcanus II. only a puppet in his CHAP, 
hands. From the accession of Judas Maccabaeus, in 166 B.C., to the n 
year 63 B.C., 'when Jerusalem was taken by Pompcy, only about a v— "v— 
century had elapsed. Other twenty-four years, and the last of the 
Maccabees had given place to the son of Antipater: Herod, surnained 
the Great. 

The settlement of Pompey did not prove lasting, Aristobulus, the 
brother and defeated rival of Hyrcanus, was still alive, and his sons 
were even more energetic than he. The risings attempted by them, 
the interference of the Parthians on behalf of those who were hostile 
to Rome, and, lastly, the contentions for supremacy in Rome itself, 
made this period one of confusion, turmoil, and constant warfare in 
Palestine. When Pompcy was finally defeated by Caesar, the pros¬ 
pects of Antipater and Hyrcanus seemed dark. Rut they quickly 
changed sides; and timely help given to Caesar in Egypt brought to 
Antipater the title of Procurator of Judaea, while Hyrcanus was left 
in the High-Priesthood, and, at least, nominal head of the people. The 
two sons of Antipater were now made governors: the elder, Phasaelus, 
of Jerusalem; the younger, Herod, only twenty-five years old, of 
Galilee. Here he displayed the energy and determination which 
were his characteristics, in crushiug a guerilla warfare, of which the 
deeper springs were probably nationalist. The execution of its 
leader brought Herod a summons to appear before the Great. San¬ 
hedrin of Jerusalem, for having arrogated to himself the power of 
life and death. He came, but arrayed in purple, surrounded hy a 
body-guard, and supported by the express direction of the Roman 
Governor to Hyrcanus, that he was to be acquitted. Even so he 
would have fallen a victim to the apprehensions of the Sanhedrin— 
only too well grounded—had he not been persuaded to withdraw from 
the city. He returned at the head of an army, and was with difficulty 
persuaded by his father to spare Jerusalem. Meantime Caesar had 
named him Governor of Ccelesyria. 

On the murder of Cseaar, and the possession of Syria by Cassius, 
Antipater and Herod again changed sides. But they rendered such 

substantial service as to secure favour, and Herod was continued in 
the position conferred on him by Caesar. Antipater wag, indeed, 
poisoned by a rival, but his sons Herod and Phasaelus repressed and 
extinguished all opposition. When the battle of Philippi placed the 
Roman world in the hands of Antony and Octavius, the former 
obtained Asia. Once more the Idumseans knew how to gain the new 
ruler, and Phasaelus and Herod were named Tetrarehs of Judsea- 
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BOOK Afterwards, when Antony was held in the toils of Cleopatra, matterB 

n seemed, indeed, to assume a different aspect. The Parthians entered 

’■’v—^ the land, in support of the rival MaccabeaD prince Antigonug, the son 

of Aristobulus. By treachery, Phasaelus and Hyreanus were induced 
to go to the Parthian camp, and made captives, Phasaelus shortly 
afterwards destroyed himself in his prison, 1 while Hyreanus was de¬ 
prived of his ears, to unfit him for the High-Priestly office. And so 
Antigonus for a short time succeeded both to the High-Priesthood and 
royalty in Jerusalem. Meantime Herod, who had in vain warned 
his brother and Hyreanus against the Parthian, had been able to 
make his escape from Jerusalem. His family he left to the defence 
of his brother Joseph, in the inaccessible fortress of Masada; himself 
fled into Arabia, and finally made his way to Rome. There he suc¬ 
ceeded, not only witb Antony, but obtained the consent of Octavius, 
and was proclaimed by the Senate Ring of Judsea. A sacrifice on the 
Capitol, and a banquet by Antony, celebrated the accession of the new 
successor of David. 

But he had yet to conquer his kingdom. At first he made way 
by the help of the Romans. Such success, however, as he had gained, 
was more than lost during bis brief absence on a visit to Antony. 
Joseph, the brother of Herod, was defeated and slain, and Galilee, 
which had been subdued, revolted again. But the aid which the 
Romans rendered, after Herod's return from Antony, was much more 
hearty, and his losses were more than retrieved. Soon all Palestine, 
with the exception of Jerusalem, was in his hands. While laying 
siege to it, he went to Samaria, there to wed the beautiful Maccabean 
princess Mariamme, who had been betrothed to him five years before. 1 
That ill-fated Queen, and her elder brother Armtobulus, united in 
themselves the two rival branches of the Maccabean family. Their 
father was Alexander, the eldest son of Aristobulus, and brother of 
that Antigonus whom Herod now besieged in Jerusalem; and their 
mother, Alexandra, the daughter of Hyreanus II. The uncle of 
Mariamme was not long able to hold out against the combined forces 
of Rome and Herod. The carnage was terrible. When Herod, by 
rich presents, at length induced the Romans to leave Jerusalem, they 
took Antigonus with them. By desire of Herod he was executed. 

This was the first of the Maccabees who fell victim to his jealousy 
and cruelty. The history which now follows is one of sickening car¬ 
nage. The next to experience his vengeance were the principal ad- 

1 By dashing out hla brains against one Doris, the Issue of the marriage be- 
the prison walls. tog a son, Antipater. 

* lie had previously been married to 
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horents in Jerusalem of his rival Antigonus. Forty-five of the noblest chap. 
anti richest were executed. His next step was to appoint an obscure II 
Babylonian to the High-Priesthood. This awakened the active -v— 
hostility of Alexandra, the mother of Mariainme, Herod's wife. The 
Maccabean princess claimed the High-Priesthood for her son Aristo- 
bulus. Her intrigues with Cleopatra—and through her with Antony 
—and the entreaties of Majiammo, the only being whom Herod loved, 
though in his own mad way, prevailed. At the age of seventeen 
Aristobulus was made High-Priest. But Herod, who well knew the 
hatred and contempt of the Maccabean members of his family, had 
his mother-in-law watched, a precaution increased after the vain 
attempt of Alexandra to have herself and her son removed in coffins 
from Jerusalem, to flee to Cleopatra. Soon the jealousy and suspicions 
of Herod were raised to murderous madness, by the acclamations 
which greeted the young Aristobulus at the Feast of Tabernacles. So 
dangerous a Maccabean rival must be got rid of; and, by secret order 
of Herod, Aristobulus was drowned while bathing. His mother 
denounced the murderer, and her influence with Cleopatra, who alBO 
hated Herod, led to his being summoned before Antony. Once more 
bribery, indeed, prevailed; but other troubles awaited Herod. 

When obeying the summons of Antony, Herod had committed 
the government to his uncle Joseph, who was also his brother-in-law, 
having wedded Salome, the sister of Herod. His mad jealousy had 
prompted him to direct that, in case of his condemnation, Mariamme 
was to be killed, that she might not become the wife of another. 
Unfortunately, Joseph told this to Mariamme, to show how much she 
was loved. But on the return of Herod, the infamous Salome 
accused her old husband of impropriety with Mariamme. When it 
appeared that Joseph had told the Queen of his commission, Herod, 
regarding it as confirming his sister’s charge, ordered him to be 
executed, without even a hearing. External complications of the 
gravest kind now supervened. Herod had to cede to Cleopatra the 
districts of Phcenice and Philistia, and that of Jericho with its rich 
balsam plantations. Then the dissensions between Antony and 
Octavius involved him, in the cause of the former, in a war with 
Arabia, whose king had failed to pay tribute to Cleopatra. Herod 
was victorious; but he had now to reckon with another master. The 
battle of Actium * decided the fate of Antony, and Herod had to • si ».<=. 
make his peace with Octavius. Happily, he was able to do good 
service to the new cause, ere presenting himself before Augustus. 

But, in order to be secure from all possible rivals, he had the aged 
HyrcanuB II. executed, on pretence of intrigues with the Arabs. 
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book Herod was successful with Augustus* and when, in the following 

U summer, he furnished him supplies on his march to Egypt, he was 

rewarded by a substantial addition of territory. 

When about to appear before Augustus, Herod had entrusted to 
one Soemus the charge of Mariamme, with the same fatal directions 
as formerly to Joseph, Again Mariamme learnt the secret; again 
the old calumnies were raised—this time not only by Salome, but 
also by Kypros, Herod's mother; and again Herod imagined he had 
found corroborative evidence. Soemus was slain without a hearing, 
and the beautiful Mariamme executed after a mock trial. The most 
fearful paroxysm of remorse, passion, and longing for hia murdered 
wife now seized the tyrant, and brought him to the brink of the 
grave. Alexandra, the mother of Mariamme, deemed the moment 
favorable for her plots—but she was discovered, and executed. Of 
the Maccabean race there noiv remained only distant members, the 
sons of Babas, who had found an asylum with Costobarus, the 
Governor of Idumaea, who had wedded Salome after the death of her 
first husband. Tired of him, as she had been of Joseph, Salome 
denounced her second husband ; and Costobarus, as well as the sons 
of Babas, fell victims to Herod. Thus perished the family of the 
Maccabees. 

The hand of the maddened tyrant was next turned against his 
own family. Of his ten wives, we mention only those whoso children 
occupy a place in this history. The son of Doris was Antipater; 
those of the Maccabcan Mariamme, Alexander and Aristobulus; 
another Mariamme, whose father Herod had made High-Priest, boro 
him a son named Herod (a name which other of the sons shared); 
Maltliake, a Samaritan, was the mother of Archelaus and Herod 
Antipas; and, lastly, Cleopatra of Jerusalem bore Philip. The sons 
of the Maccabean princess, as heirs presumptive, were sent to Rome 
for their education. On this occasion Ilerod received, as reward 
for many services, the conn try east of the Jordan, and was allowed to 
appoint his still remaining brother, Pheroras, Tetrarch of Pcraea. On 
their return from Rome the young princes were married : Alexander to 
a daughter of the King of Cappadocia, and Aristobulus to his cousin 
Berenice, the daughter of Salome. But neither kinship, nor the yet 
nearer relation in which Aristobulus now stood to her, could extin¬ 
guish the hatred of Salome towards the dead Maccabean princess or 
her children. Nor did the young princes, in their pride of descent, 
disguise their feelings towards the house of their father. At first, 
Herod gave not heed to the denunciations of his sister- Presently he 
yielded to vague apprehensions. As a first step, Antipater, the boq 
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of Doris, was recalled from exile, and sent to Romo for education, chap. 
So the breach became open; and Ilerod took his sons to Italy, to lay H 
formal accusation against them before Augustus. The wise counsels v—- 
of the Emperor restored peace for a time. But Antipater now re¬ 
turned to Palestine, and joined hia calumnies to those of Salome. 

Once more the King of Cappadocia succeeded in reconciling Herod 
and his sons. But in the end the intrigues of Salome, Antipater, and 
of an infamous foreigner who had made his way at Court, prevailed, 
Alexander and Aristobnlus were imprisoned, and an accusation of 
high treason laid against them before the Emperor. Augustus gave 
Herod full powers, but advised the convocation of a mixed tribunal 
of Jews and Romans to try the case. As might have been expected, 
the two prinees were condemned to death, and when some old soldiers 
ventured to intercede for them, 300 of the supposed adherents of the 
cause were cut down, and the two princes strangled in prison. This 
happened in Samaria, where, thirty years before, Herod had wedded 
th eir ill-fated mother. 

Antipater was now the heir presumptive. But, impatient of the 
throne, he plotted with Ilerod's brother, Pheroras, against his father. 

Again Salome denounced her nephew and her brother. Antipatcr 
withdrew to Rome; but when, after the death of Pheroras, Herod, 
obtained indubitable evidence that his son had plotted against his 
life, he lured Antipater to Palestine, where on his arrival he was 
cast into prison. All that was needed was the permission of Augustus 
for his execution. It arrived, and was carried out only five days 
before'the death of Herod himself. So ended a reign almost unparal¬ 
leled for reckless cruelty and bloodshed, in which the murder of the 
Innocents in Bethlehem formed but so trifling an episode among the 
many deeds of blood, as to have seemed not deserving of record on 
the page of the Jewish historian. 

But we can understand the feelings of the people towards such a 
King. They hated the Idumsean; they detested his semi-heathen 
reign; they abhorred his deeds of cruelty. The King had surrounded 
himself with foreign councillors, and was protected by foreign mer¬ 
cenaries from Thracia, Germany, and Gaul. * So long as he lived, no • Ant 

TXlli ■O* x* 

woman’s honour was safe, no man’s life secure. An army ol all- 
powerful spies pervaded Jerusalem—nay, the King himself was said 
to stoop to that office. ” If pique or private enmity led to denuncia- ‘Ant. it. 
tion, the torture would extract any confession from the most innocent. 4 
What his relation to Judaism had been, may easily be inferred. He 
would be a Jew—even build the Temple, advocate the cause of the 
Jews in other lands, and, in a certain sense, conform to the Law of 
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Judaism, Iu building the Temple, he was so anxious to conciliate 
national prejudice, that the Sanctuary itself was entrusted to the 
workmanship of priests only. Nor did he ever intrude into the 
Holy Place, nor interfere with any functions of the priesthood. None 
of his coins bear devices which could have shocked popular feeling, 
nor did any of the buildings he erected in Jerusalem exhibit any for¬ 
bidden emblems. The Sanhedrin did exist during his reign, 1 though 
it must have been shorn of all real power, and its activity confined to 
ecclesiastical, or semi-ecclesiastical, causes. Strangest of all, he 
seems to have had at least the passive support of two of the greatest 
Rabbis—the Pollio and Samcas of Josephus’—supposed to represent 
those great figures in Jewish tradition, Abtalion and Shcmajah. 
We can but conjecture, that they preferred even his rule to what had 
preceded; and hoped it might lead to a Roman Protectorate, which 
would leave Judaea practically independent, or rather under Rabbinic 
rule. 

It was also under the government of Herod, that Hillel and 
Shammai lived and taught in Jerusalem:* the two, whom tradition 
designates as ‘the fathers of old. Td Both gave their names to 
‘schools, 1 whose direction was generally different—not unfrequcutly, 
it seems, chiefly for the sake of opposition. But it is not correct to 
describe the former as consistently the more liberal and mild. 4 The 
teaching of both was supposed to have been declared by the ‘Voice 
from Heaven 1 (the Bath-Qol) as 'the words of the living God; * jet 
the Law was to be henceforth according to the teaching of Hillel,* 
But to us Hillel is so intensely interesting, not merely as the mild 
and gentle, nor only as the earnest student who came from Babylon 
to learn in the Academics of Jerusalem; who would support his 
family on a third of his scanty wages as a day labourer, that he might 
pay for entrance into the schools; and whose zeal and merits were 
only discovered when, after a severe night, in which, from poverty, he 
had been unable to gain admittance into the Academy, his benumbed 
form was taken down from the window-sill, to which he had crept up 


1 Comp, the discussion of this question 
In Wieseter, Beitr pp. 215 Ac. 

1 Even their recorded fundamental 
principles bear this out That of She- 
mojah was : 4 Love labour, hate lordship, 
and do not push forward to the authori¬ 
ties. 1 That of Abtalion was: * Ye sa^ee, 
be careful in your words, lest perchance 
je incur banishment, and are exiled to a 
place of bad waters, and the disciples 
Vtao follow you drink of them and die, 


and so in the end the name of God be 
profaned, 1 

s On Hillel and Shammai see the arti¬ 
cle in Herzog 9 9 Real-Encyklop.; that Lo 
Hamburger's; BeUtwch, Jesus u, Hillel. 
and books on Jewish history generally. 

4 A. number or points on which the 
ordinances of Hillel were more severe 
than those of Shammai are enumerated 
in Edi^f. Iv. 1 -12; v, 1-f; Ber, 36 a t end. 
Comp, also Ber. R. 1. 
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not to lose aught of the precious instruction. And for his sake did 
they gladly break on that Sabbath the sacred rest. Nor do we think 
of him, as tradition fables him—the descendant of David,* possessed 
of every great quality of body, mind, and heart; nor yet as the second 
Ezra, whose learning placed him at the head of the Sanhedrin, who 
laid down the principles afterwards applied and developed by Rab- 
binism, and who was the real founder of traditionalism. Still less do 
we think of him, as he is falsely represented by some: as he whose 
prineiples closely resemble the teaching of Jesus, or, according to cer¬ 
tain writers, were its source. By the side of Jesus we think of him 
otherwise than this. We remember that, in his extreme old age and 
near his end, he may have presided over that meeting of Sanhedrin 
which, in answer to Herod’s inquiry, pointed to Bethlehem as the 
birthplace of the Messiah. bI We think of him also as the grand¬ 
father of that Gamaliel, at whose feet Saul of Tarsus sat. And to us 
he is the representative Jewish reformer, in the spirit of those times, 
and in the sense of restoring rather than removing; while we think 
of Jesus as the Messiah of Israel, in the sense of bringing the 
Kingdom of God to all men, and opening it to all believers. 

And so there were two worlds in Jerusalem, side by side. On 
the one hand, was Grecianism with its theatre and amphitheatre; 
foreigners filling the Court, and crowding the city; foreign tendencies 
and ways, from the foreign King downwards. On the other hand, 
was the old Jewish world, becoming now set and ossified in the Schools 
of Hillel and Shammai, and overshadowed by Temple and Synagogue. 
And each was pursuing its course, by the side of the other. If Herod 
had everywhere his spies, the Jewish law provided its two police ma¬ 
gistrates in Jerusalem, the only judges who received remuneration . 81 
If Herod judged cruelly and despotically, the Sanhedrin weighed 
most deliberately, the balance always inclining to mercy. If Greek 
was the language of the court and camp, and indeed must have been 
understood and spoken by most in the land, the language of the 
people, spoken also by Christ and His Apostles, was a dialect of the 
ancient Hebrew, the Western or Palestinian Aramaic.* It seems 
strange, that this could ever have been doubted.'* A Jewish Messiah. 


CHAP. 

n 



» Ber. B. W 


»st. Matt 
11.4 


* Jer, 


Eethub, 

35 c; 

Eethutk 

lOifc 


1 On the chronology of the life of Hillel 3 The police laws of the Rabbis might 
Ac., see also 8vhmitg t Ueb, d. Entsteh, well serve as a model for all similar leg- 
Ac, der Megillath Taanith, especially p. islation. 

34, Hillel is said to have become Chief a At the same time 1 can scarcely agree 
or the Sanhedrin in 30 b.c,, and to have with Delitzsch and others, that this was 
held the office for forty years. These the dialect called St*rsi, The latter was 
numbers, however, are no doubt some- rather Syriac. Comp. Levy, ad voc. 
what exaggerated- 4 Professor Bober to has advocated, with 
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BOOK Who would urge His claim upon Israel in Greek, seems almost a 

II contradiction in terms. We know, that the language of the Temple 

' and the Synagogue was Hebrew, and that the addresses of tho 
Rabbis had to be ‘targumed 1 into the vernacular Aramaean—and 
can we believe that, in a Hebrew service, the Messiah could have 
risen to address the people in Greek, or that He would have argued 
with the Pharisees and Scribes in that tongue, especially remembering 
that its study waa actually forbidden by the Rabbis? 1 

Indeed, it was a peculiar mixture of two worlds in Jerusalem: 
not only of the Grecian and the Jewish, but of piety and frivolity also* 
The devotion of the people and the liberality of the rich were un¬ 
bounded, Fortunes were lavished on the support of Jewish learning, 
the promotion of piety, or the advance of the national cause. 
Thousands of votive offerings, and the costly gifrs in the Temple, 
bore evidence of this* If priestly avarice had artificially raised the 
price of sacrificial animals, a rich man would bring into the Temple 
at his own cost the number requisite for the poor. Charity was not 
only open-handed, but most delicate, and one who had been in good 
circumstances would actually be enabled to live according to his former 
station* 1 Then these Jerusalemites—townspeople, as they called 
themselves—were so polished, so witty, so pleasant. There was a 
tact in their social intercourse, and a considcratcness and delicacy in 
their public arrangements and provisions, nowhere else to be found* 
-Bomidt k. Their very language was different. There was a Jerusalem dialect/ 
Waroh.p. quicker, shorter, lighter ’ (Lishna Qalila). h And their hospitality, 

tfV- 

iB&tkftK. especially at festive seasons, waa unlimited* No one considered his 

house his own, and no stranger or pilgrim but found reception* And 
how much there was to be seen and heard in those luxuriously fur¬ 
nished houses, and at those sumptuous entertainments I In the 
women’s apartments, friends from the country would see every novelty 
in dress, adornment, and jewellery, and have the benefit of examining 
themselves in looking-glasses. To be sure, as being womanish vanity, 
their use was interdicted to men, except it were to the members of 


great ingenuity, the view that Christ and 
Hie Apostles used the Greek language. 
See especially his * Discussions on the 
Gospels/ The Roman Catholic Church 
sometimes maintained* that Jesus and 
His disciples spoke Latin* and in 1822 a 
work appeared by Stack to prove that 
the N.T. Greek showed a Latin origin. 

1 For a Tull statement of the arguments 
on this subject we refer the student to 
MtMj Forach. n* e. Volksbibel l Zeit 


Jesn* pp* 4-28; to the latter work by the 
same writer (Aittestam. Citato lm N* 
Test,); to a very interesting article by 
Professor Delitssch in the * Daheim f for 
1974 (No. 27); to Bvxtorf, sub Gelll; 
to J* D . Goldberg * 'The Language of 
Christ 1 ; but especially to Q. de Rossi, 
Della lingua prop* di Cristo (Parma 1772)* 
3 Thus Hillel was said to have hired a 
horse, and even an outrunner, for a de 

cayed rich man' 
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the family of tlu> President of the Sanhedrin, on account of their 
intercourse with those in authority, just as for the same reason they 
were allowed to learn Greek.* Nor might even women look in the 
glass on the Sabbath. 11 But that could only apply to those carried in 
the hand, since one might be tempted, on the holy day, to do such 
servile work as to pull out a grey hair with the pincers attached to 
the end of the glass; but not to a glass fixed in the lid of a basket; 0 
nor to such as hung on the wall.* 1 And then the lady-visitor might 
get anything in Jerusalem; from a false tooth to an Arabian veil, a 
Persian shawl, or an Indian dress I 

While the women so learned Jerusalem manners in the inner 
apartments, the men would converse on the news of the day, or on 
polities. For the Jerusalemites had friends and correspondents in the 
most distant parts of the world, and letters were carried by special 
messengers,'in a kind of post-bag. Nay, there seem to have been 
some sort of receiving-offices in towns/ and even something resem¬ 
bling our parcel-post.* And, strange as it may sound, even a species 
of newspapers, or broadsheets, appears to have been circulatiug 
(Mikhtabhin), not allowed, however, on the Sabbath, unless they 

treated of public affairs. 11 

Of course, it is difficult accurately to determine which of these 
things were in use in the earliest times, or else introduced at a later 
period. Perhaps, however, it was safer to bring them into a picture 
of Jewish society. Undoubted, and, alas, too painful evidence comes 
to us of the luxuriousness of Jerusalem at that time, and of the moral 

corruption to which it led. It seems only too clear, that such com¬ 
mentations as the Talmud 1 gives of Is. iii. 16-24, in regard to the 
manners and inodes of attraction practised by a certain class of the 
female population in Jerusalem, applied to a far later period than that 
of the prophet. With this agrees only too well the recorded covert 
lascivious expressions used by the men, which gives a lamentable 
picture of the state of morals of many in the city/ and the notices of 
the indecent dress worn not only by women/ but even by corrupt 
High-Priestly youths. Nor do the exaggerated descriptions of what 
the Midrash on Lamentations'" describes as the dignity of the Jcru- 
Balemites; of the wealth which they lavished on their marriages; of 
the ceremony which insisted on repeated invitations to the guests to 
a banquet, and that men inferior in rank should not be bidden to it; 
of the dress in which they appeared; the manner in which the dishes 
were served, the wine in white crystal vases; and the punishment of 
the cook who had failed in his duty, and which was to be eommen* 
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■Jer.ShAbb. 
7 d 

* Sh&bb, 

149 a 


* Kel. xiv. ti 
Tos. 

Shatib,xlii, 

ed, 
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1 Sh&bb. 
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and first of 
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BOOK surate to the dignity of the party—give a better impression of the 
n great world in Jerusalem* 

And yet it was the City of God, over whose destruction not only 
the Patriarch and Moses, but the Angelic hosts—nay, the Almighty 
Himself and His Shekhinah—had made bitterest lamentation. 1 The 
City of the Prophets, also—since each of them whose birthplace had 
■ Met- not been mentioned, must be regarded as having sprung from it. 1 

Equally, even more, marked, but now for joy and triumph, would be 
the hour of Jerusalem’s uprisihg, when it would welcome its Messiah, 
Oh, when would lie come? In the feverish excitement of expectancy 
they were only too ready to listen to the voice of any pretender, how¬ 
ever coarse and clumsy the imposture* Yet He was ut hand—even 
now coming: only quite other than the Messiah of their dreams* 
1 He came unto His own, and His own received Him not. But as 
many as received Him, to them gave He power to become children of 
God, even to them that believe on nis Name. 1 

1 See the Introduction to the Midrash pheinous—that we do not venture on 
on Lamentations, But some of the quotation, 
descriptions are so painful—even bias- 
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CHAPTER lit 

THE ANNUNCIATION OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

(St. Luke i. 5-25.) 

It was the time of the Morning Sacrifice. 1 As the massive Temple* CHAP, 

gates slowly swung on their hinges, a three-fold blast from the silver In 

trumpets of the Priests seemed to waken the City, as with the Voice 
of God, to the life of another day. As its echoes came in the still 
air across the cleft of the Tyropoeon, up the slopes of the Upper 
City, down the busy quarters below, or away to the new suburb 
beyond, they must, if but for a moment, have brought holier thoughts 
to all. For, did it not seem to link the present to the past and the 
future, as with the golden chain of promises that bound the Holy 
City to the Jerusalem that was above, which in type bad already, 
and in reality would soon descend from heaven? Patriot, saint, or 
stranger, he could not have heard it unmoved, as thrice the summons 
from within the Temple-gates rose and fell. 

It had not come too soon. The Levites on ministry, and those of 
the laity, whose ‘course’ it was to act as the representatives of Israel, 
whether in Palestine or far away, in a sacrifice provided by, and 
offered for, all Israel, hastened to their duties. 1 For already the blush 
of dawn, for which the Priest on the highest pinnacle of the Temple 
had watched, to give the signal for beginning the services of the day, 
had shot its brightness far away to Hebron and beyond. Within the 
Courts below all had long been busy. At some time previously, 
unknown to those who waited for the morning—whether at cock- 

crowing, or a little earlier or later,* the superintending Priest had >TamidL9 
summoned to their sacred functions those who had ‘ washed,' according 

1 We presume, that the ministration of ing. But that lor incensing was repeated 
Zach arias (St. Luke i. 3) took place in tbe in the evening (Yoma26 it). Even Bishop 
morning, as the principal service. But Haneberg (Die Re I in. Alterth. p. 609) is 
Meyer (Komm. i. 2, p. 242) is mistaken not accurate in this respect, 
in supposing, that this follows from the 2 For a description ol the details of 
reference to the lot. It is, indeed, true that service, Bee ‘The Temple and its 
that, of the four lots for the priestly tunc- Services,’ Ac. 
tions, three took place only in the mom* 
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BOOK to the ordinance* There must have been each day about fifty priests 
II on duty. 1 Such of them as were ready now divided into two parties, 
" to make inspection of the Temple courts by torchlight. Presently 
they met, and trooped to the well-known Hall of Hewn Polished 
■ Yoma35a stones/ where formerly the Sanhedrin had been wont to sit. The 

ministry for the day was there apportioned. To prevent the disputes 
of curnal zeal, the Mot * was to assign to each his function. Four 
times was it resorted to: twice before, and twice after the Temple-gates 
were opened. The first act of their ministry had to be done in the 
grey dawn, by the fitful red light that glowed on the altar ofbunit 
offering, ere the priests had stirred it into lrcsh flame* Jt was scarcely 
daybreak, when a second time they met for the ( lot/ which designated 
those who were to take part in the sacrifice itself, and who were to 
trim the golden candlestick, and make ready the altar of incense 
within the Holy Place. And now morn had broken, and nothing 
remained before the admission of worshippers but to bring out the 
lamb, once again to make sure of its fitness for sacrifice, to water it 
from a golden bowl, and then to lay it in mystic fashion—as tradition 
described the binding of Isaac—on the north side of the altar, with 
its face to the west. 

All, priests and laity, were present as the Priest, standing on the 
east side of the altar, from a golden bowl sprinkled with sacrificial 
blood two sides of the altar, below the red line which market! the 
difference between ordinary sacrifices and those that w r erc to be 
wholly consumed. While the sacrifice was prepared for the altar, 
the priests, whose lot it was, had made ready all within the Holy 
Place, where the most solemn part of the day's service was to take 
place—that of offering the incense, which symbolised Israel's accepted 
prayers. Again was the lot (the third) cast to indicate him, who was 
to be honoured with this highest mediatorial act* Only once in a 
bTkmidT.3 lifetime might any one enjoy that privilege** Henceforth he was 

called 'rich/* and must leave to hia brethren the hope of the dis¬ 
tinction which had been granted him. It was fitting that, as the 

1 ir we reckon the total number In the whole course would be on duty. This is, 
twenty-four courses of, presumably, the of course, considerably more than the 
officiating priesthood, at 20,000, accord- number requisite, since, except for the 
lug to Josephus (Ag. Ap. ii. 8), which is incensing priest, the lot for the morning 
very much below the exaggerated Tal- also held good for the evening sacrifice* 
nmdic computation of 85,000 for the 1 Yoma 26 n* The designation ‘rich* 
smallest course (Jer. Taan. 69 and in derived from the promise which, In 
suppose, that little more than one-thinl Deut. xxxiii. II, follows on the service 
Of each course bad come up for duty, referred to in verse 10. But probably a 
this would give fifty priests for each spiritual application was also intended. 
week-day t while on the Sabbath the 



ZACHARIAS OF 'THE COURSE OF ABIA.’ 


custom was, such lot should be preceded by prayer and confession of 
their faith 1 on the part of the assembled priests. 

It was the first week in October T48 A.u.c., 2 that is, in the sixth 
year before our present era, when ‘ the course of Abia’ 3 —the eighth 
in the original arrangement of the weekly service—was on duty in 
the Temple. True this, as indeed most of the twenty-four * courses f 
into which the Priesthood had been arranged, could not claim 
identity, only continuity, with those whose names they bore. For 
only three, or at most four, of the ancient ‘courses’ had returned 
from Babylon, But the original arrangement had been preserved, 
the names of the missing courses being retained, and their number 
filled up by lot from among those who had come back to Palestine. 
In our ignorance of the number of‘houses of their father/ or 
families/ which constituted the ‘course of Abia/ it is impossible to 
determine, how the services of that week had been apportioned 
among them. But this is of comparatively small importance, since 
there is no doubt about the central figure in the scene. 

In the group ranged that autumn morning around the super¬ 
intending Priest was one, on whom the snows of at least sixty winters 
had fallen. 4 But never during these many years had he been 
honoured with the office of incensing—and it was perhaps well he 
should have learned, that this distinction came direct from God. 
Yet the venerable figure of Zacharias must have been well known 
in the Temple For, each course was twice a year on ministry, and, 
unlike the Levites, the priests were not disqualified by age, but only 
by infirmity. In many respects he seemed different from those 
around. His home was not in either of the great priest-centres— 
the Ophel-quarter in Jerusalem, nor in Jericho 3 —but in some small 
town in those uplands, south of Jerusalem: the historic ‘hill-country 
of Jurima. 1 And yet he might have claimed distinction. To be a 
priest, and married to the daughter of a priest, was supposed to 
convey twofold honour/ That he was surrounded by relatives and 
friends, and that he was well known and respected throughout his 


1 The so-called Shema , consisting of 
Deut. vi. 4-9; xi. 13-21; Num. xv. 37-41. 

a The question of this date is, of 
course, intimately connected with that of 
the Nativity of Christ, and could there¬ 
fore not be treated in the text It is dis¬ 
cussed in Appendix VII.; ' On the Date 
of the Nativity of our Lord.* 

9 This was the eighth course in the 
original arrangement (1 Chr, xxiv. 10). 

4 According to SL Luke 1, 7, they were 


both ' well stricken in years. 1 But from 
Aboth v. 21 we learn, that sixty years 
was considered 1 the commencement of 
agedness. * 

h According to tradition, about one- 
fourth of the priesthood was resident in 
Jericho. But, even limiting this to those 
who were in the habit of officiating, the 
statemeot seems greatly exaggerated. 

* Comp, Ber. 44 a ; Pea. 49 a; Vayyikra 
R. 4. 
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BOOK district, appears incidentally from the narrative , 1 It would, indeed, 
II have been strange had it been otherwise. There was much in the 
1 popular habits of thought, as well as in the office and privileges of 

oa» L J?Si ^e worthily represented, to invest it with a venera- 

* tion which the aggressive claims of Rabbinism could not wholly 

monopolise. And in this instance Zachariasand Elisabeth, his wile, 
were truly 'righteous / 1 in the sense uf walking, so far as man could 
judge, 'blamelessly/ alike in those commandments which were 
specially binding on Israel, and in those statutes that were of 
universal bearing on mankind . 1 No doubt their piety assumed in 
some measure the form of the time, being, if we must use the 
expression, Pharisaic, though in the good, not the evil sense of it. 

There is much about those earlier Rabbis—Hillel, Gamaliel, and 
others—to attract us, and their spirit ofltimes sharply contrasts with 
the narrow bigotry, the self-glory, and the unspiritual external ism uf 
their successors* We may not unreasonably infer, that the Tsaddiq 
in the quiet home of the hill-country was quite other than the sell- 
asserting Rabbi, whose dress and gait, voice and manner, words and 
even prayers, were those of the religious parvenu y pushing his claims 
to distinction before angels and men. Such a household as that of 
Zaeharias and Elisabeth would have all that was beautiful in the 
religion of the time: devotion towards God; a homo of affection 
and purity; reverence towards all that was sacred in things Divine 
and human; ungrudging, self-denying, loving charity to the poor; 
the tcndcrcst regard for the feelings of others, so ns not to raise a 
blush, nor to wound their hearts ; 1 above all, intense faith and hope 
in the higher and better future of Israel. Of such, indeed, there 
must have been not a few in the land—the quiet, the prayerful, the 
pious, who, though certainly not Sadducces nor Essencs, but reckoned 
with the Pharisaic party, waited for the consolation of Israel, and 
received it with joy when manifested. Nor could aught more 
certainly have marked the difference between the one and the other 

1 dt'icatas— of course not In the strict determine their exact Hebrew equiva- 
sense in which the word La sometimes lems. The LXX. render by these two 
used, especially by SL Paul, but a a pites terms not always the same Hebrew 
et bonus. See Vorstiua (De Hebraism, words. Comp. Gen. xxvi, 5 with Deul. 
N.T. pp. 65 Ac.). As the account of the iv, 40. They cannot refer to the division 
Evangelist seems derived from an orlg- of the law into affirmative (248) and pro* 
Inal Hebrew source, the word must have bibltfve (3B5) commandments, 
corresponded to that of Tnuddiq in the s There Is. perhaps, no point on which 
then popular signification. the Rabbinic Law is more explicit or 

1 ivroXai and bucai&Mara evidently stringent than on that of tenderest regard 
mark an essential division of the Law at for the feelings of others, especially of 
the time* But It Is almost impossible to the poor* 
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section than on a matter, which must almost daily, and most painfully, chap. 
have forced itself on Zacharias and Elisabeth. There were among in 
the Rabbis those who, remembering the words of the prophet,* spoke '-y—— 

in most pathetic language of the wrong of parting from the wile of 13 

youth/ and there were those to whom the bare fact of childlessness »oitt. 9 ot> 

rendered separation a religious duty.” Elisabeth was childless. For *Teb. 

many a year this must have been the burden of Zacharias’ prayer; 
the burden also of reproach, which Elisabeth seemed always to carry 
with her. They had waited together these many years, till in the 
evening of life the flower of hope had closed its fragrant cup; and 
still the two sat together in the twilight, content to wait in loneliness, 
till night would close around them. 

But on that bright autumn morning in the Temple no such 
thoughts would come to Zacharias. For the first, and for the last 
time in life the lot had marked him for incensing, and every thought 
must have centred on what was before him. Even outwardly, all 
attention would be requisite for the proper performance of his office. 

First, he had to choose two of his special friends or relatives, to 
assist in his sacred service. Their duties were comparatively simple. 

One reverently removed what had been left on the altar from the 
previous evening's service; then, worshipping, retired backwards. 

The second assistant now advanced, and, having spread to the utmost 
verge of the golden altar the live coals taken from that of burnt- 
offering, worshipped and retired. Meanwhile the sound of the 
‘organ’ (the Magrephah), heard to the most distant parts of the 
Temple, and, according to tradition, far beyond its precincts, had 
summoned priests, Levites, and people to prepare for whatever ser¬ 
vice or duty was before them. For, this was the innermost part 
of the worship of the day. But the celebrant Priest, bearing the 
golden censer, stood alone within the Holy Place, lit by the sheen of 
the seven-branched candlestick. Before him—somewhat farther away, 
towards the heavy Veil that hung before the Holy of Holies, was the 
golden altar of incense, on which the red coals glowed. To his right 
(the left of the altar—that is, on the north side) was the table of 
Bhcwbread; to his left, on the right or south side of the altar, was the 
golden candlestick. And still he waited, as instructed to do, till a 
special signal indicated, that the moment had come to spread the 
incense on the altar, as near as possible to the Holy of Holies. 

Priests and people had reverently withdrawn from the neighbourhood 
of the altar, and were prostrate before the Lord, offering unspoken 
worship, in which record of past deliverance, longing for mercies 
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BOOK promised in the future, and entreaty for present blessing and peace, 1 
II seemed the ingredients of the incense, that rose in a fragrant cloud 

of praise and prayer. Deep silence had fallen on the worshippers, as 
if they watched to heaven the prayers of Israel, ascending in the 
• r«t. ». 8; cloud of 'odours ’ that rose from the golden altar in the Holy Place.’ 

Till, 1, 3,4 . - J 

Zachanas waited, until he saw the ineense kindling. Then he also 
JTamid tl would have ‘ bowed down in worship,* and reverently withdrawn,* had 

not a wondrous sight arrested his steps. 

On the right (or south) side of the altar, between it and the 
golden candlestick, stood what he could not but recognise as an 
Angelic form. 3 Never, indeed, had even tradition reported such a 
vision to an ordinary Priest in the act of incensing. The two super¬ 
natural apparitions recorded—one of an Angel each year of the 
Pontificate of Simon the Just; the other in that blasphemous account 
of the vision of the Almighty by Ishmael, the son of Elisha, and of 
- b«, 7a the conversation which then ensued 63 —had both been vouchsafed to 

High-Pricsts, and on the Day of Atonement. Still, there was always 
uneasiness among the people as any mortal approached the immediate 
jjor. Yoma Presence of God, and every delay in his return seemed ominous.* No 

wonder, then, that Zacharias ‘ was troubled, and fear fell on him, 1 
as of a sudden—probably just after he had spread the incense on the 
altar, and was about to offer his parting prayer—he beheld what 
afterwards he knew to be the Angel Gabriel (Hhc might of God T ). 
Apart from higher considerations, there could perhaps be no better 
evidence of the truth of this narrative than its accord with psycho¬ 
logical facts. An Apocryphal narrative would probably have painted 
the scene in agreement with what, in the view of such a waiter, 
should have been the feelings of Zacharias, and the language of the 
Angel/ The Angel would have commenced by referring to Zacharias* 
prayers for the coming of a Messiah, and Zacharias would have been 
represented in a highly enthusiastic state. Instead of the strangely 
prosaic objection which he offered to the Angelic announcement, there 
would have been a burst of spiritual sentiment, or what passed for 
such. But all this would have been psychologically untrue. There 


1 For the prayers offered by the people 
during the Incensing, see 'The Tempie/ 
pp, 139, 140. 

1 The following extract from Yalkut 
(voL i. }>. 113 d, close) affords a curious 
Illustration of this Divine communication 
from beside the altar of Incense: 1 From 
what place did the Shekhlnah speak to 
HosesT R. Nathan said: From the altar 
of Incense, according to Ex. xxx. 6. 


Simeon ben Aaal said: From the side or 
the altar of Incense.’ 

s According to the Talmud, Ishmael 
once went into the innermost Sanctuary, 
when he had a vision of God. Who 
called upon the priest to pronounce a 
benediction. The token of God's accept¬ 
ance had better not be quoted. 

* Instances of an analogous kind fre¬ 
quently occur In the Apocryphal Gospels. 
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arc moments of moral faintness, so to speak, when the vital powers chap. 
of the spiritual heart are depressed, and, as in the case of the I)is- m 
eiples on the Mount of Transtiguration and in the Garden of Geth- 
seinanc, the physical part of our being and all that is weakest in us 

assert their power. 

It was true to this state of seini-eonsciousness, that the Angel 
first awakened within Zacharias the remembrance of life-long prayers 
and hopes, which had cow passed into the background of his being, 
and then suddenly startled him by the promise of their realisation. 

But that Child of so many prayers, who was to bear the significant 
name of John (Jehochanan, or Joclianan), 1 the Lord is gracious,’ was 
to be the source of joy and gladness to a far wider circle than that of 
the family. This might be called the first rung of the ladder by 
which the Angel would take the priest upwards. INor was even this 
followed by an immediate disclosure of what, in such a place, and 
from such a messenger, must have carried to a believing heart the 
thrill of almost unspeakable emotion. Rather was Zacharias led 
upwards, step by step. The Child was to be great before the Lord; 

not only an ordinary, but a life-Nazarite, 1 as Samson and Samuel of 
old had been. Like them, he was not to consecrate himself, but from 
the inception of life wholly to belong to God, for Ilia. work. And, 
greater than either of these representatives of the symbolical import 
of Nazarism, he would combine the twofold meaning of their mission 
—outward and inward might in God, only in a higher and more 
spiritual sense. For this life-work he would be filled with the 
Holy Ghost, from the moment life w r okc within him. Then, as 
another Samson, would he, in the strength of God, lift the axe to each 
tree to be felled, and, like another Samuel, turn many of the children 
of Israel to the Lord their God. Nay, combining these two missions, 
as did Elijah on Mount Carmel, he should, in accordance with 

prophecy,* precede the Messianic manifestation, and, not indeed in the *m&i. hm 
person or form, but in the spirit and power of Elijah, accomplish the 
typical meaning of his mission, as on that day of decision it had risen 
as the burden of his prayer**—that is, in the words of prophecy,' m Kings 
‘ turn the heart of the fathers to the children,’ which, in view of the ^ 

coming dispensation, would be ‘the disobedient (to walk) in the 6 
wisdom of the just.’ d Thus would this new Elijah ‘make ready for * at. Luke 
the Lord a people prepared.’ Bt.MatLxL 

If the apparition of the Angel, in that place, and at that time, 
had overwhelmed the aged priest, the words which he heard must 

1 On the different classes of Nazarites, Bee ‘The Temple, Ac.,’ pp. 322-331. 
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have filled him with such bewilderment, that for the moment he 
scarcely realised their meaning. One idea alone, which had Btruck 
its roots so long in his consciousness, stood out: A son—while, as it 
were in the dim distance beyond, stretched, as covered with a mist of 
glory, all those marvellous things that were to be connected with him. 
So, when age or strong feeling renders us almost insensible to the 
present, it is ever that which connects itself with the past, rather 
than with the present, which emerges first and strongest in our 
consciousness. And so it was the obvious doubt, that would suggest 
itself, which fell from his lips—almost unconscious of what he said. 
Tet there was in his words an element of faith also, or at least of 
hope, as he asked for some pledge or confirmation of what ho had 
beard. 

It is this demand of some visible sign, by which to £ know 1 all 
that the Angel had promised, which distinguishes the doubt of 
Zacharias from that of Abraham,* or of Manoah and his wife, b under 
somewhat similar circumstances—although, otherwise also, even a 
cursory reading must convey the impression of most marked differ¬ 
ences. Nor ought we perhaps to forget, that we are on the threshold 
of a dispensation, to which faith is the only entrance. This door 
Zacharias was now to hold ajar, a dumb messenger. He that would 
not speak the praises of God, but asked a sign, received it. His 
dumbness was a sign—though the sign, as it were the dumb child of 
the prayer of unbelief, was its punishment also. And yet, when 
rightly applied, a sign in another sense also—a sign to the waiting 
multitude in the Temple; a sign to Elisabeth; to all who knew 
Zacharias in the hill-country; and to the priest himself, during those 
nine months of retirement and inward solitude; a sign also that 
would kindle into fiery flame in the day when God would loosen his 
tongue. 

A period of unusual length had passed, since the signal for 
incensing had been given. The prayers of the people had been 
offered, and their anxious gaze was directed towards the Holy Place. 
At last Zacharias emerged to take his stand on the top of the steps 
which led from the Porch to the Court of the Priests, waiting to lead 
in the priestly benediction, 0 that preceded the daily meat-offering 
and the chant of the Psalms of praise, accompanied with joyous 
sound of music, as the drink-offering was poured out. But already 
the sign of Zacharias was to oe a sign to all the people. The pieces 
of the sacrifices had been ranged in due order on the altar of burnt- 
offering; the priests stood on the steps to the porch, and the people 
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were in waiting. Zacharias essayed to speak the words of benedic¬ 
tion, unconscious that the stroke had fallen. But the people knew 
it by his silence, that he had seen a vision in the Temple. Yet as he 
stood helpless, trying by signs to indicate it to the awestruck assem¬ 
bly, he remained dumb. 

Wondering, they had dispersed—people and priests. The day’s 
service over, another family of ministrants took the place of those 
among whom Zacharias had been; and again, at the close of the 
week's service, another 1 course ’ that of Abia. They returned to 
their homes—some to Ophel, some to Jerieho, some to their quiet 
dwellings in the country. But God fulfilled the word which He had 
spoken by His Angel. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be well to inquire into the 
relation between the events just described, and the customs and ex¬ 
pectations of the time. The scene in the Temple, and all the sur¬ 
roundings, are in strictest accordance with what we know of the 
services of the Sanctuary. In a narrative that lays hold on some 
details of a very complex service, such entire accuracy conveys the 
impression of general truthfulness. Similarly, the sketch of Zacharias 
and Elisabeth is true to the history of the time—though Zacharias 
could not have been one of the ‘learned,’ nor to the Rabbinists, a 
model priest. They would have described him as an ‘ idiot, 11 or com¬ 
mon, and as an Amha-arets , a ‘rustic’ priest, and treated him 
with benevolent contempt. 1 The Angelic apparition, which he saw, was 
wholly unprecedented,and could therefore not have lain within range 
of common expectation; though the possibility, or rather the fear, of 
some contact with the Divine was always present to the popular mind. 
But it is difficult to conceive how, if not true, the invention of snch 
a vision in such circumstances could have suggested itself. This 
difficulty is enhanced by the obvious differences between the Evangelic 
narrative, and the popular ideas of the time. Far too much import¬ 
ance has here been attached by a certain class of writers to a Rab¬ 
binic saying, “that the names of the Angels were brought from Babylon. 
For, not only was this saying (of BenLakish) only a clever Scriptural 
deduction (as the context shows), and not even an actual tradition, 
but no competent critic would venture to lay down the principle, that 
isolated Rabbinic sayings in the Talmud ate to be regarded as 
sufficient foundation for historical facts. On the other hand, Rab- 


CHAP. 



* Jor. 

h aBh, W d r 
line 10 from 
bottom 


1 The word or 1 idiot. f when con- erate. See Jer. Sot 216, line 3 from 

joined with 'priest' ordinarily means a bottom; Sanh. 21 6. Comp, also Meg. 
common priest in distinction to the High 12 b\ Ber, R, 96, 

priest But the word unquestionably 3 According to Sanh. 90 6, snch an one 
also signifies vulgar, ignorant, and LI lit- wna not even allowed to get the ’ferumah. 
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binic tradition does lay it down, that the names of the Angels were 
derived from their mission, and might be changed with it. Thus the 
reply of the Ange) to the inquiry of Manoah* is explained as imply¬ 
ing, that he knew not what other name might be given him in the fu¬ 
ture. In the Book of Daniel, to which the son of Lakish refers, the 
only two Angelic names mentioned are Gabriel b and Michael,* while 
the appeal to the Book of Daniel, as evidence of the Babylonish ori¬ 
gin of Jewish Angelology, comes with strange inconsistency from writ¬ 
ers who date it in Maccabcan times. 1 But the question of Angelic 
nomenclature is quite secondary. The real point at issue is, whether or 
not the Angelology and Demonology of the New Testament was derived 
from contemporary Judaism. The opinion, that such was the case, 
has been so dogmatically asserted, as to have almost passed among a 
certain class as a settled fact. That nevertheless such was not the 
case, is capable of the most ample proof. Here also, witli similarity of 
form, slighter than usually, there is absolute contrast of substance. 1 

Admitting that the names of Gabriel and Michael must have been 
familiar to tbe mind of Zacharias, some not unimportant differences 
must be kept in view. Thus, Gabriel was regarded in tradition as 
inferior to Michael; and, though both were connected with Israel, 
Gabriel was represented as chiefly the minister of justice, and Michael 
Of mercy; while, thirdly, Gabriel was supposed to stand on the left, 
and not (as in the Evangelic narrative) on the right, side of the 
throne of glory. Small as these divergences may seem, they arc all- 
important, when derivation of one set of opinions from another is in 
question. Finally, as regarded the coming of Elijah ns forerunner of 
the Messiah, it is to be observed that, according to Jewish notions, he 
was to appear personally, and not merely ‘ in spirit and power.’ In fact, 
tradition represents his ministry and appearances as almost continu¬ 
ous—not only immediately before the coming of Messiah, but at all 
times. Rabhinic writings introduce him on the scene, not only fre¬ 
quently, but on the most incongruous occasions, and for the most diverse 
purposes. In this sense it is said of him, that lie always liveth." 1 Some¬ 
times, indeed, he is blamed, as for the closing words in his prayer about 
the turning of the heart of the people,'and even his sacrifice on Carmel 
was only excused on the ground of express command.' But his great 
activity as precursor of the Messiah is to resolve doubts of all kinds; 
to reintroduce those who had been violently and improperly extruded 


1 Two other Angels are mentioned, but angels are fully given in Appendix XIII.: 
not named. In Dan. x. 13, 20. ‘Jewish Angelology and Demonology.' 

1 The Jewish ideas and teaching about 
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from the congregation of Israel, and vice-versa; to make peace; while, 
finally, he was connected with the raising of the dead.* 1 But no¬ 
where is he prominently designated as intended ‘ to make ready for 
the Lord a people prepared.’* 

Thus, ti •om whatever source the narrative may be supposed to have 
been derived, its details certainly differ, in almost all particulars, from 
the theological notions current at the time* And the more Zaeharias 
meditated on this in the long solitude of his enforced silence, the more 
fully must new spiritual thoughts have come to him* As for Elisabeth, 
those tender feelings of woman, which ever shrink from the disclosure 
of the dearest secret of motherhood, were intensely deepened and 
sanctified in the knowledge of all that had passed* Little as she 
might understand the full meaning of the future, it must have been 
to her, as if she also now stood in the Holy Place, gazing towards the 
Toil which concealed the innermost Presence, Meantime she was 
content with, nay, felt the need of, absolute retirement from other 
fellowship than that of God and her own heart* Like her husband, 
she too would be silent aud alone—till another voice called her forth, 

j 

Whatever the future might bring, sufficient for the present, that thus 
the Lord had done to her, in days in which He looked down to 
remove her reproach among men. The removal of that burden, its 
manner, its meaning, its end, were all from God, and with God; aud 
it was fitting to be* quite alone and silent, till God's voice would 
again wake the echoes within. And so five months passed in absolute 
retirement. 


CHAP. 

Ill 


*Thia in 

Shir haSh 
R. i. ed. 
WarahaU, 
p. 3 a 


1 All the Rabbinic traditions about 
1 Elijah as the Forerunner of the Messiah * 
are collated in Appendix VflL 
1 I should, however, remark, that that 
very curious chapter on Repentance,in the 
Pirke de R* Elieaer (c. 43), closes with 
these words; 1 And Israel will not make 


great repentance till Elijah—his memory 
for blessing!—come, as it is said, Mai. 
iv* 6/ &c* From this isolated and enig¬ 
matic sentence, Professor Delitzsch's im¬ 
plied inference (Zeitscbr. fur Luther. 
Theol. 1875, p. 593) seems too sweeping. 
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(St Matt 1.; St Luke i, 2G-80.) 

BOOK Prom the Temple to Nazarethl It seems indeed most fitting that the 
n Evangelic story should have taken its beginning within the Sanctuary, 

and at the time of sacrifice. Despite its outward veneration for them, 
the Temple, its services, and specially its sacrifices, were, by an 
inward logical necessity, fast becoming a superfluity for Rabbinisin. 
But the new development, passing over the intruded elements, which 
were, after all, of rationalistic origin, connected its beginning directly 
with the Old Testament dispensation—its sacrifices, priesthood, and 
promises. In the Sanctuary, in connection with sacrifice, and through 
the priesthood — such was significantly the beginning of the era of 
fulfillment. And so the great religious reformation of Israel under 
Samuel had also begun in tbc Tabernacle, which had so mng been in 
the background. But if, even in this Temple-beginning, and in the 
communication to, and selection of an idiot f priest, ’ there was marked 
divergence from the Rabbinic ideal, that difference widens into the 
sharpest contrast, as we pass from the Forerunner to the Messiah, 
from the Temple to Galilee, from the 'idiot 1 priest to the humble, 
unlettered family of Nazareth. It is necessary here to recall our 
general impression of Rabbinism: its conception of Qod, 1 and of the 
highest good and ultimate object of all things, as concentrated in 
learned study, pursued in Academies; and then to think of the un¬ 
mitigated contempt with which they were wont to speak of Galilee, 
and of the Galileans, whose very patote was an offence; of the utter 
abhorrence with which they regarded the unlettered country-people. 


1 Terrible aa It may Bound, It la cer¬ 
tainly the teaching of Rabbinism, that 
God occupied bo many bourn every day 
Id the study of the Law, Comp. Targ. 
Pa,-Jonathan on DetiL xxxii. 4, and 

Abbod. Z. 3 ft. Nay, Rabbinism goes 


farther In Its daring, and speaks of the 
Almighty as arrayed In a white dress, or 
as occupying himself by day with the 
study of the Bible, and by night with 
that of the six tractates of the Mlehnah. 
Comp, also the Targum on Cant v, 10 
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in order to realise, how such an household as that of Joseph and Mary CHAP, 
would be regarded by the leaders of Israel. A Messianic announce- rv 
meat, not the result of learned investigation, nor connected with 
the Academics, but in the Sanctuary, to a 'rustic’ priest; an Elijah 
unable to untie the intellectual or ecclesiastical knots, of whose 
mission, indeed, this formed no part at all; and a Messiah, the off¬ 
spring of a Virgin in Galilee betrothed to a humble workman— 
assuredly, such a picture of the fulfillment of Israel’s hope could never 
have been conceived by contemporary Judaism. There was in such a 
Messiah absolutely nothing—past, present, or possible; intellectually, 
religiously, or even nationally—to attract, but all to repel. And so 
we can, at the very outset of this history, understand the infinite 
contrast which it embodied—with all the difficulties to its reception, 
even to those who became disciples, as at almost every step of its pro¬ 
gress they were, with ever fresh surprise, recalled from all that they 
had formerly thought, to that which was so entirely new and strange. 

And yet, just as Zacharias may be described as the representative 
of the good and the true in the Priesthood at that time, so the family 
of Nazareth as a typical Israelitish household. We feel, that the 
scantiness of particulars here supplied by the Gospels, was intended 
to prevent the human interest from overshadowing the grand central 
Fact, to which alone attention was to be directed. For, the design of 
the Gospels was manifestly not to furnish a biography of Jesus the 
Messiah, 1 but, in organic connection with the Old Testament, to tell 
the bistory of the long-promised establishment of the Kingdom of 

God upon earth. Yet what scanty details we possess of the ‘ Holy 
Family’ and its surroundings may here find a place. 

The highlands which form the central portion of Palestine are 
broken by the wide, rich plain of Jezreel, which severs Galilee from 
the rest of the land. This was always the great battle-field of Israel. 
Appropriately, it is shut in as between mountain-walls. That along 
the north of the plain is formed by the mountains of Lower Galilee, 
cleft about the middle by a valley that widens, till, alter an hour's 
Journey, we stand within an enclosure which seems almost one of 
Nature’s own sanctuaries. As in an amphitheatre, fifteen hill-tops 
rise around. That to the west is the highest—about 500 feet. On 
its lower slopes nestles a little town, its narrow streets ranged like 

terraces. This is Nazareth, probably the ancient Sarid (or En-Sarid), 

1 The object which the Evangelista had tains no biography. The twofold object 
In view was certainly not that of bio- of their narratives is indicated by SL 
grapby, even an the Old Testament con- Luke i. 4, and by St. John xx. 31. 
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which, in the time of Joshua, marked the northern boundary of 
Zebulun. 11 

Climbing this steep hill, fragrant with aromatic plants, and bright 
with rich-coloured flowers, a view almost unsurpassed opens before us. 
For, the Galilee of the time of Jesus was not only of the richest 
fertility, cultivated to the utmost, and thickly covered with populous 
towns and villages, but the centre of every known industry, and the 
busy road of the world’s commerce. Northward the eye would sweep 
over a rich plain; rest here and there on white towns, glittering in 
the sunlight; then quickly travel over the romantic hills and glens 
which form the scenes of Solomon's Song, till, passing beyond Safed 
(the Tscphath of the Rabbis—the 'city set on an hill’), the view is 
bounded by that giant of the far-off mountain-chain, snow-tipped 
Hermon. Westward stretched a like scene of beauty and wealth—a 
land not lonely, but wedded; not desolate, but teeming wdtli life; 
while, on the edge of the horizon, lay purple Carmel; beyond it a 
fringe of silver sand, and then the dazzling sheen of the Great Sea. 
In the farthest distance, white sails, like wings outspread towards the 
ends of the world; nearer, busy ports; then, centres of industry; 
and close by, travelled roads, all bright in the pure Eastern air and 
rich glow of the sun. But if you turned eastwards, the eye would 
soon be arrested by the wooded height of Tabor, yet not before at¬ 
tention had been riveted by the long, narrow string of fantastic cara¬ 
vans, and curiosity roused by the motley figures, of all nationalities 

and in all costumes, busy binding the East to the West by that line 
of commerce that passed along the route winding around Tabor. And 
when, weary with the gaze, you looked once more down on little 
Nazareth nestling on the breast of the mountain, the eye would rest 
on a scene of tranquil, homely beauty. Just outside the town, in the 
north-west, bubbled the spring or well, the try sting-spot of towns¬ 
people, and welcome resting-place of travellers. Beyond it stretched 
lines of houses, each with its flat roof standing out distinctly against 
the clear sky; watered, terraced gardens, gnarled wide-spreading flg* 
trees, graceful feathery palms, scented oranges, Bilvcry olive-trees, 
thick hedges, rich pasture-land, then the bounding hills to the south; 


1 The name Nazareth may best be re¬ 
garded as the equivalent of r05fji 

* watch t or * watchereas/ The name does 
not occur in tbe Talmud, nor in those 
Mldrashim which have been preserved. 
But the elegy or Eleazar ha KaMir— 
written before the close or the Talmud— 
In which Nazareth la mentioned os a Priest- 


centre, la baaed upon an ancient Midrash, 
now lost (comp, Nenbauer, Gfiogr. da 
Talmud, p. 117, note 5). It is, however, 
possible, as Dr* Neubauer suggests (u. s. 

p, 190, note 5), that the name rpniti 
Midr* on Eccl. Li. 8 should reail 
and refers to Nazareth. 
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and beyond, the seemingly unbounded expanse of the wide plain of CHAP. 

Esdraelou! ^ 

And yet, withdrawn from the world as, in its enclosure of moun- J “' 1 
tains, Nazareth might seem, we must not think of it as a lonely village 
which only faint echoes reached of what roused the land beyond. 

With reverence be it said: such a place might have suited the training 
of the contemplative hermit, not the upbringing of Him Whose sym¬ 
pathies were to be with every clime and face. Nor would such 
an abode have furnished what (with all due acknowledgment of tho 
supernatural) we mark as a constant, because a rationally necessary, 
element in Scripture history: that of inward preparedness in which 
the higher and the Divine afterwards find their ready points of contact. 

Nor was it otherwise in Nazareth. The two great interests which 
stirred the land, the two great factors in the religious future of Israel, 
constantly met in the retirement of Nazareth. The great caravan- 
route which led from Accoon the sea to Damascus divided at its com¬ 
mencement into three roads: the most northern passing through Cajsa- 
rea Philippi; the Upper Galilean; and the Lower Galilean. The latter, 
the ancient Via Maris led through Nazareth, and thence either by 
CaDa, or else along the northern shoulder of Mount Tabor, to the 
Lake of Gennesaret—each of these roads soon uniting with the Upper 
Galilean. 1 Hence, although the stream of commerce between Acco 
and the East was divided into three channels, yet, as one of these 
passed through Nazareth, the quiet little town was not a stagnant 
pool of rustic seclusion. Men of all nations, busy with another life 
than that of Israel, would appear in the streets of Nazareth; anti 
through them thoughts, associations, and hopes connected with the 
great outside world be stirred. But, on the other hand, Nazareth 
was also one of the great centers of Jewish Tcinple-life. It has already 
been indicated that the Priesthood was divided into twenty-four 
‘courses,’ which, in turn, ministered in the Temple. The Priests of 
the ‘course’ which was to be on duty always gathered in certain 
towns, whence they went up in company to Jerusalem, while those of 
their number who were unable to go spent the week in fasting and 
prayer. Now Nazareth was one of these Priest-centres,* and although 
it may well have been, that comparatively few in distant Galilee con¬ 
formed to the Priestly regulations—some must have assembled there 
in preparation for the sacred functions, or appeared in its Synagogue. 

1 Comp, the detailed description of 4 Comp. Neubauer , u. b. p. 190. See a 
these roads, and the references in Her- detailed account in * Sketches of Jewish 
zog's Aeal-EncykL vol. xv. pp. 160, 161. Social Life,’ Ac. p. 36. 
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Even the fact, eo well known to all, of this living connection between 
Nazareth ami the Temple, must have wakened peculiar feelings. 
Thus, to take the wider view, a double symbolic significance attached 
to Nazareth, since through it passed alike those who carried on the 
traffic of the world, and those who ministered in the Temple. 1 

We may take it, that the people of Nazareth were like those of 
other little towns similarly circumstanced: 1 with all the peculiarities of 
the impulsive, straight-spoken, hot-blooded, brave, intensely national 
Galileans; 1 with the deeper feelings and almost instinctive habits 
of thought and life, which were the outcome of long centuries of 
Old Testament training; but also with the petty interests and jeal¬ 
ousies of such places, and with all the ceremonialism and punctilious 
self-assertion of Orientals. The cast of Judaism prevalent in Nazareth 
would, of course, be the same as in Galilee generally. We know, 
that there were marked divergences from the observances in that 
stronghold of Rabbinism/ Judsea—indicating greater simplicity mid 
freedom from the constant intrusion of traditional ordinances. The 
home-life would be all the purer, that the veil of wedded Hie was not 
so coarsely lilted as in Judaea, nor its sacred secrecy interfered with 
by an Argus-eyed legislation/ The purity of betrothal in Galilee was 
less likely to be sullied/ and weddings were more simple than in 
Judaea—without the dubious institution of groomsmen/ 1 or 'friends 
of the bridegroom/ 0 whose office must not unfrequently have degen¬ 
erated into utter coarseness. The bride was chosen, not as in Judsea, 
where money was too often the motive, but os in Jerusalem, with 
chief regard to 'a fair degree; * and widows were (as in Jerusalem) 
more tenderly cared for, as we gather even from the fact, that they 
had a life-right of residence in their husband’s house/ 

Such a home was that to which Joseph was about to bring tho 
maiden, to whom he had been betrothed. Whatever view may be 
taken of the genealogies in the Gospels according to St. Matthew 
and St. Luke—whether they be regarded as those of Joseph and of 


1 It la strange, that these two circum¬ 
stances have not been noticed. Keim 
(Jesu von Nazara L 2, pp. 322, 323) only 
cursorily refers to the great road which 
passed through Nazareth. 

* The inference, that the expression of 
Nathanael (St. John f. 46) implies a lower 
state or the people or Nazareth, is un¬ 
founded. Even Keim points out. that it 
only marks disbelief that the Messiah 
would come from such a place. 

1 Our description of them is derived 


from notices by Josephus (such as War 

iii. 3. 2), and many passages in the 
Talmud, 

4 These differences are marked in Pea. 

iv. 6; Kolh. iv, 12; Ned. ii. 4; Chull. 
G2 a; Dulm K. HO ft ; Keth. 12 a. 

b The reader who wishes to understand 
what wp have only ventured to hint, la 
referred lo the Mistime tractate Niililah. 

* Comp. 1 Sketches of Jewish Soolal 
Life/ Ac., pp. 152 Ac. 
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Mary, 1 or, which seems the more likely, 1 as those of Joseph only, chap. 
marking his natural and his legal descent 1 from David, or vice IV 
ver sa«—there can be no question, that both Joseph and Mary were of' 
the royal lineage of David.® Most probably the two were nearly 
related,* while Mary could also claim kinship with the Priesthood, 
being, no doubt on her mother’s side, a ‘blood-relative’ of Elisabeth, 
the Priest-wife of Zacharias. 11 Even this seems to imply, that • at. Luke l 

^ 3G 

Mary's family must shortly before have held higher rank, for only 
with such did custom sanction any alliance on the part of Priests*" 

But at the time of their betrothal, alike Joseph and Mary were 
extremely poor, as appears—not indeed from his being a carpenter, 
since a trade was regarded as almost a religious duty—but from the 
offering at the presentation of Jesus in the Temple. b Accordingly, ^st. Luka 
their betrothal must have been of the simplest, and the dowry settled 
the smallest possible, 9 Whichever of the two modes of betrothal 19 
may have been adopted: in the presence of witnesses—cither by 
solemn word of mouth, in due prescribed formality, with the added 
pledge of a piece of money, however small, or of money's worth for 
use; or else by writing (the so-called Shitre Erusin) —there would 
be no sumptuous feast to follow; and the ceremony would conclude 
with some such benediction as that afterwards in use: i Blessed 
art Thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the World, Who hath sanctified 
us by His Commandments, and enjoined us about incest, and forbidden 
the betrothed, but allowed us those wedded by Chuppah (the marriage* 
baldachino) and betrothal. Blessed art Thou, Who sanctifiest Israel 

1 The beat defence of this view is that * This is the general view of antiquity, 

by Wieseter, Beitr. zor Wiirdig. d. Evang. 7 Reference to this union of Levi and 

pp. 133 Ac. It is also virtually adopted Judah in the Messiah is made in the Test, 
by I'Tefcs (Leben Jean, vol. i. 1882). xii. Patriarch., Teat* Simeonis viL (apud 

1 This view is adopted almost uuani- Fabr . Cod. Pseudepigr. vol, ii. p. 542). 

mously by modem writers. Curiously, the great Hi 1 lei was also said 

1 This view is defended with much skill by some to have descended, through bis 
by Mr. McOWlfui in his New Testament, father and mother, from the tribes of 
vol, i. pp. 409-422. Judah and Levi—all, however, asserting 

* So Orotius, Bishop Lord Arthur Her- his Davidic origin (comp* Jer. Taau. iv, 
vey, and after him moat modem English 2; Ber. R. 98 and 33). 

writers. * Comp, Maimonide js, Yad haChaz HiL 

* The Davidic descent of the Virgin- Sanh. ii. The inference would, of course, 

Mother—which is questioned by some be the same, whether we suppose Mary's 
even among orthodox interpreters— mother to have been the sister-in-law, or 
seems implied in the Gospel (St. Luke i. the sister, of Elisabeth's father. 

27 t 32, 69; ii, 4), and an almost neees- * Comp. 'Sketches of Jewish Social 
mry inference from such passages as Life in the Days of Christ/ pp. 143-149. 

Rom, i. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 8; Hebr. vii. 14. Also the article on ' Marriage ' in CnssplPs 
The Davidic descent of Jesus is not only Bible-Educator, vol. iv, pp, 267-270. 
admitted, but elaborately proved—on 10 There was a third mode, by cohabita- 

purely rationalistic grounds—by Eeim tion ; but this was highly disapproved of 
(u, 0 . pp* 327^329). even by the Rabbis* 
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BOOK by Chuppah and betrothal 1 —the whole being perhaps concluded 

II by a benediction over the statutory cup of wine, which was tasted 

in turn by the betrothed* From that moment Mary was the betrothed 
wife of Joseph; their relationship as sacred, as if they had already 
been wedded. Any breach of it would be treated as adultery; nor 
could the band be dissolved except, as after marriage, by regular 
divorce. Yet months might intervene between the betrothal and 
marriage. 1 

Five months of Elisabeth's sacred retirement had passed, when 
a strange messenger brought its first tidings to her kinswoman in 
far-ofl 1 Galilee. It was not in the solemn grandeur of the Temple, 
between the golden altar of incense and the seven-branched candle* 
sticks that the Angel Gabriel now appeared, but in the privacy of a 
bumble home at Nazareth. The greatest honor bestowed on man 
was to come amidst circumstances of deepest human lowliness, as if 
the more clearly to mark the exclusively Divine character of what 
was to happen. And, although the awe of the Supernatural must 
unconsciously have fallen upon her, it was not so much the sudden 
appearance of the mysterious stranger in her retirement that startled 
the maiden, as the words of his greeting, implying unthought bless¬ 
ing* The 1 Peace to thee 11 was, indeed, the well-known salutation, 
while the words, ‘The Lord is with thee 1 might waken the remcm- 
|Jnd«.Tt brance of the Angelic call, to great deliverance in the past. 1 But 

this designation of ‘ highly favored 13 came upon her with bewilder¬ 
ing surprise, perhaps not so much from its contrast to the humble¬ 
ness of her estate, as from the self-conscious humility of her heart. 
And it was intended so, for of all feelings this would now most 
become her. Accordingly, it is this story of special 1 favour ’ or grace, 
which the Angel traces in rapid outline, from the conception of the 
Virgin-Mother to the distinctive, Divinely-given Name, symbolic of 
the meaning of His coming; His absolute greatness; His acknow¬ 
ledgment as the Son of God; and the fulfillment in Him of the great 


1 The assertion of Professor Wunache 
(Neue Bcitr. zur Erlauter. d. Evang. p. 7} 
that the practice of betrothal was confined 
exclusively, or almost so, to Judaea, Is 
quite ungrounded. The passages to which 
he refers (Kethub. i. 5—not 3—and 
especially Keth. 12 a) are Irrelevant. 
Keth. 12 a marks the simpler and purer 

customs of Galilee, but does not refer to 
betrothals. 

1 I have rendered the Greek xaipe by 


the Hebrew and for the correctness 
or it refer the reader to Grimm's remarks 
on I Macc. x. IS (ExegeL Handb. zu d. 
Apokryph. 3 lt * Lief. p. 149). 

8 Bengel aptly remarks, * Non ut mater 
gratis, sed ut Alla gratis. 1 Even Jeremy 
Taylor's remarks (Life of Christ, ed. 
Pickering, voL 1. p. 56) would here re¬ 
quire modification. Following the best 
critical authorities. I have omitted the 
words, 1 Blessed art thou among women.* 
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Davidic hope, with its never-ceasing royalty, 1 and its never-ending, 
boundless Kingdom. 1 

In all this, however marvellous, there could be nothing strange 
to those who cherished in their hearts Israel’s great hope, not merely 
as an article of abstract belief, but as matter of certain fact—least 
of all to the maiden of the lineage of David, betrothed to him of the 
house and lineage of David. So long as the hand of prophetic bless¬ 
ing rested on the house of David, and before its finger had pointed to 
the individual who ‘found favor’ in the highest sense, the con¬ 
sciousness of possibilities, which scarce dared shape themselves into 
definite thoughts, must at times have stirred nameless feelings— 
perhaps the more often in circumstances of outward depression and 
humility, such as those of the ‘Holy Family.' Nor was there any¬ 
thing strange even in the naming of the yet unconceived Child. It 
soundB like a saying current among the people of old, this of the 
Rabbis,* concerning the six whose names were given before their 

birth: Isaac, Ishmael, Mose3, Solomon, Josiah, and ‘the Name of the 
■ _ 

Messiah, Whom may the Holy One, blessed be His Name, bring 

quickly in our days !’* But as for the deeper meaning of the name 

Jesus, b which, like an unopened bud, enclosed the flower of His 
Passion, that was mercifully yet the unthought-of secret of that 
sword, which should pierce the soul of the Virgin-Mother, and which 
only His future history would lay open to her and to others. 

Thus, on the supposition of the readiness of her believing heart, 
and her entire self-unconsciousness, it would have been only the 
glorious announcement of the impending event, which would absorb 
her thinking—with nothing strange about it, or that needed further 
light, than the how of her own connection with it. 4 And the words, 


CHAP. 



■Pirqe <Je 
R. EL 32. 
at Lhe be¬ 
ginning 


t St. Matt. 
L 21 


1 We here refer, as an interesting cor¬ 
roboration, to the Targnm on Pa* xlv* 7 
(6 in our A.V*)* But this interest is in¬ 
tensely increased when we read it, not as 
in onr editions of the Targum, but as 
found in a MS* copy of the year 1208 
(given by Levy in hie Targum* Worterb* 
vol. I p* 390 a). Translating it from 
that reading, the Targum thus renders 
Pa, xlv* 7, 1 Thy throne, 0 God, in the 
heaven 1 (Levy renders, *Thy throne from 
God in heaven,* hut in either case it re¬ 
fers to the throne of the Messiah) ‘ ie 
for ever and ever* (for 'world without 

end, 1 ‘a rule of righteous¬ 

ness is the rule of Thy kingdom, 0 Thou 
King Messiah! 1 


11 In Pirqe do R* El, c, 11, the same 
boundless dominion is ascribed to Mes¬ 
siah the King* In that curious passage 
dominion is ascribed to ' ten kings, 1 the 
first being God, the ninth the Messiah, 
and the tenth again God, to Whom the 
kingdom would be delivered in the end, 
according to la. xliv, 6; Zechar. xiv. 9; 
Ezek. xxxiv* 24, with the result described 
in Is* lii. 9* 

3 Professor Wiinsche's quotation ia 
here not exact (u« a. p* 414)* 

* JFe/ss (Leben Jesu, 1882, vol. i. p. 
213) rightly calls attention to the humility 
of her self-surrender, when she willingly 
submitted to what her heart would feel 
hardest to bear—that of incurring sus¬ 
picion of her purity in the eight of all. 
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BOOK which Bhe spake, were not of Lremhling doubt, that required to lean 
II on the staff of a 'sign,' but rather those of enquiry, for the further 

guidance of a willing self-surrender. The Angel had pointed her 
opened eyes to the shining path: that was not Btrange; only, that 
She should walk in it, seemed so. And now the Angel still further 
unfolded it in words which, however little she may have understood 
their full meaning, had again nothing strange about them, save once 
more that she should be thus ‘favoured’; words which, even to her 
understanding, must have carried yet further thoughts of Divine 
favour , and so deepened he; 1 humility. For, the idea of the activity 
of the Holy Ghost in all great events was quite familiar to Israel at 
the time/ even though the Individuation of the Holy Ghost may 
not have been fully apprehended. Only, that they expected such 
influences to rest exclusively upon those who were either mighty, or 
Madar.ssit rich, or wise. 1 And of this twofold manifestation of miraculous 

‘ favour ’—that she, and as a Virgin, should be its subject—Gabriel, 
‘ the might of God/ gave this unasked sign, in what had happened to 

her kinswoman Elisabeth. 

The sign was at the same time a direction. The first, but also 
the ever-deepening desire in the heart of Mary, when the Angel left 
her, must have been to be away from Nazareth, and for the relief of 

opening her heart to a woman, in all things like-minded, w ho perhaps 
might speak blessed words to her. And to such an one the Angel 
himself seemed to have directed her. It is only what we would have 
expected, that ‘ with haste' she should have resorted to her kins¬ 
woman, without loss of time, and before she would speak to her 
betrothed of what even in wedded life is the first secret w'hispcred. 1 

It could have been no ordinary welcome that would greet the 
Virgin-Mother, on entering the house of her kinswoman. Elisabeth 
must have learnt from her husband the deBtiny of their son, and 
hence the near Advent of the Messiah. But Bhe could not have 
known cither when, or of whom He would be born. When, by a 
sign not quite Btrange to Jewish expectancy/ she recognised in her 


but especially In that of her betrothed. 
Ttae whole account, as we gather from 
6L Lake 11- 19, M, must have been de¬ 
rived from the personal recollections or 
the Virgin-Mother 

1 So in almost Innumerable Rabbinic 

passages. 

1 This In answer to the objection, bo 
pertinaciouflly urged, of Inconsistency 
with the narrative In St. M&tL 1. 19 Ac 


It Is clear, that Vary went 'with baste" 
to her kinswoman, and that any com¬ 
munication to Joseph could only have 
taken place after that, and after the 
Angelic prediction was In all Its parts 

confirmed by ber visit to Elisabeth. 

Jeremy Taylor (n. ft. p. 64) has already 
arranged the narrative as In the text. 

1 According to Jewish tradition, the 
yet unborn infants in Lheir mother's 
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near kinswoman the Mother of her Lord, her salutation was that of a 
mother to a mother—the mother of the ‘preparer’ to the mother of 
Him for Whom he would prepare. To be more precise: the words 
which, filled with the Holy Ghost, she spake, were the mother’s 
utterance, to the mother, of the homage which her unborn babe 
oft’ered to his Lord; while the answering hymn of Mary was the 
offering of that homage unto God. It was the antiphonal morning- 
psalmody of the Messianic day as it broke, of "which the words were 
still all of the old dispensation, 1 but their music of the new; the 
keynote being that of ‘favour,’ ‘grace,’ struck by the Angel in his 
first salutation: ‘ favour ’ to the Virgin; 1 ‘favour,’ eternal ‘favour’ 
to all His humble and poor ones; b and ‘ favour ’ to Israel, stretching 
in golden line from the calling of Abraham to the glorious future 
that now opened. 0 Not one of these fundamental ideas but lay 
strictly within the range of the Old Testament; and yet all of them 
now lay beyond it, bathed in the golden light of the new day. 
Miraculous it all is, and professes to be; not indeed in the connection 
of these events, wbich succeed each other with psychological truth¬ 
fulness; nor yet in their language, which is of the times and the 
circumstances; but in thp underlying facts. 5 And for these there 
can be no other evidence than the Life, the Death, and the Resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus the Messiah. If He was such, and if He really rose 
from the dead, then, with all soberness and solemnity, such inception 
of His appearance seems almost a logical necessity. But of this 
whole narrative it may be said, that such inception of the Messianic 
appearance, such announcement of it, and such manner of His Coming, 
could never have been invented by contemporary Judaism; indeed, 
ran directly counter to all its preconceptions.” 


CHAP. 

IV 



"lBt 9LQDZ& 
TV. 46-49 

b 2nd stan¬ 
za, vv. 50-63 

? 3rd, stan¬ 
za, vv. 54-Gfl 


wombs responded by an Amen to the 
hymn of praise at the Red Sea. This is 
supposed to be indicated by the words 

wjp lxviiL 27 ; eee also 

the Targum on that verse). Comp. Keth. 
7 h and-Sotah-30 h {last line) and 31 a t 
though the coarse legendary explanation 
of R. Tanchuma mare the poetfc beauty 
of the whole. 

1 The poetic grandeur and the Old 
Testament cast of the Virgin's hymn 
(comp, the Song of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 
1-10), need scarcely be pointed out. 
Perhaps it would read fullest and best 
by trying to recall what must have been 
its Hebrew original. 

7 Weiss, while denying the historical 
accuracy of much Lu the Gospel-narrative 


of it* unhesitatingly accepts the fact of 
the supernatural birth of Jesus. 

5 Keim elaborately discusses the origin 
of what he calls the legend of Christ's 
supernatural conception. He arrives at 
the conclusion that it was a Jewish- 
Christian legend—as if a Jewish inven¬ 
tion of such a 4 legend * were not the most 
unlikely of all possible hypotheses! But 
negative criticism is at least bound to 
furnish some historical basis for the 
origination of such an unlikely legend. 
Whence was the idea of it iirst derived 7 
How did it find such ready acceptance 
in the Church ? W eiaa has, at consider¬ 
able length, and very fully, shown the 
impossibility of it* origin either in Jew* 
Ub or heathen legend. 
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II 



* Earn. 74 b 

ffi a 

* Keth. 97 b 


Three months had passed since the Virgin-Mother entered the 
home of her kinswoman. And now she must return to Nazareth. 
Soon Elisabeth's neighbours and kinsfolk would gather with sympa¬ 
thetic joy around a home which, as they thought, had experienced 
unexpected mercy—little thinking, how wide-reaching its conse¬ 
quences would be. But the Virgin-Mother must not be exposed to 
the publicity of such meetings. However conscious of what had led 
to her condition, it must have been as the first sharp pang of the 
sword which was to pierce her soul, when she told it all to her 
betrothed. For, however deep his trust in her whom he had chosen 
for wife, only a direct Divine communication could have chased all 
questioning from his heart, and given him that assurance, which was 
needful in the future history of the Messiah. Brief as, with exquisite 
delicacy, the narrative is, wc can read in the i thoughts 1 of Joseph 
the anxious contending of feelings, the scarcely established, and yet 
delayed, resolve to ' put her away/which could only be done by 
regular divorce; this one determination only standing out clearly, 
that, if it must be, her letter of divorce shall be handed to her 
privately, only iri the presence of two witnesses. The humble Tsaddiq 
of Nazareth would not willingly have brought the blush to any face, 
least of all would he make of her 'a public exhibition of slmme. 11 
It was a relief that he could legally divorce her either publicly or 
privately, whether from change of feeling, or because he had found 
just cause for it, but hesitated to make it known, either from regard 
for his own character, or because he had not sufficient legal evidence 1 
of the charge. He would follow, all unconscious of it, the truer 
manly feeling of It. Eliezar/ R. Jochanan, and It. Zcra/ according 
to which a man would not like to put his wife to shame before a 
Court of Justice, rather than the opposite sentence of It. Meir. 

The assurance, which Joseph could scarcely dare to hope for, was 
miraculously conveyed to him in a dream-vision. All would now be 
clear; even the terms in which he was addressed (‘thou eon of 
David'), so utterly unusual in ordinary circumstances, would prepare 
him for the Angel's message. The naming of the unborn Messiah 
would accord with popular notions; s the symbolism of such a name 


1 I have tli us paraphrased the verb 
napctdEiyptTriZaOj rendered in Heb.vi. 6 
(A. V.) * put to an open shame/ Comp, 
also LXX, Num. xxv, 4; Jer, xiii. 22; 
Ezek. xxviil. 17 (see Grimm, Clavls N.T. 
p. 333 6) Archdeacon Farrar adopts the 
reading 8etyparian. 

9 For example, if be had not sufficient 


witnesses, or if their testimony could be 
invalidated by any or those provi&ious 
in favour of the accused, of which 
traditionalism had not a few. Thus, oa 
indicated in the text, Joseph might have 
privately divorced Mary, leaving it open 
to doubt on what ground he had ao acted. 

1 See a former note. 
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was deeply rooted in Jewish belief; 1 while the explanation of chap. 
Jehoshua or Jeshua (Jesus), as He who would save His people iv 
(primarily, as he would understand it, Israel) from their sins, described v — y—- 
at least one generally expected aspect of His Mission, 1 although 
Joseph may not have known that it was the basis of all the rest. 

And perhaps it was not without deeper meaning and insight into His 
character, that the Angel laid stress on this very element in His 
communication to Joseph, and not to Mary. 

The fact that such an announcement came to Him in a dream, 
would dispose Joseph all the more readily to receive it. ‘A good 
dream' was one of the three things 3 popularly regarded as marks of 
God's favour; and so general was the belief in their significance, as to 
have passed into this popular saying: ‘If any one sleeps seven days 
without dreaming (or rather, remembering his dream for interpreta¬ 
tion), call him wicked’ (as being unremembered of God* 4 ). Thus ‘Ber. 
Divinely set at rest, Joseph could no longer hesitate. The highest 
duty towards the Virgin-Mother and the unborn Jesus demanded an 
immediate marriage, which would afford not only outward, but moral 
protection to both. 5 


1 Thus we rend in {Shocher Tobh) tlie 
Mid rash on Prov. _\i\. 21 (dosing part; 
ed. Lemberg, p. 16 b) of eight names 
given to the .Messiah, viz. Tuition (Ps. 
Vxxii. 17, 'His name shall sprout [bear 
dprouU] before the Sun;’ com}), also 
Pirqe de R* El* c* 2); Jehovah; Our 
Righteousness,; Tsemack (the Branch, 
Zecb. iii. 8); Menochevn (the Comforter, 
Is* li. 3); David (Pa* xviiL 50); Shiloh 
(Gen* xlix* 10); Elijah (Mai. iv. 5). The 
Messiah is also called Anani (He that 
cometh in the clouds, Dan* vii. 13; flee 
Tanch* Par* Toledoth 14); Chaninah^Mh 
reference to Jer* xvi. 13; the Leprous, 
with reference to Is* Jiii. 4 (Santa* 96 b). 
Tt is a curious instance of the Jewish 
mode of explaining a meaning by gi- 
matreya t or numerical calculation, that 
tbey prove Tsemach (Branch) and Mena - 
chem (Comforter) to be the same, because 
tbe numerical equivalents of the one 
word are equal to those of the other: 
T5=40, := 50, H=8, 73=40, - 138 ; S= 
90, 73= 40, n = 8, = l38* 

2 ProfesaorlVxtnscAefErliuter.d.EYang* 
p. 10) proposes to strike out the words 
* from their Bins 1 as an un-Jewish inter- 
polation* In answer, it would suffice to 
point him to the passages on this very 
subject which be has collated in a pre¬ 
vious work: Die Leiden dee Measias, pp. 


63-108* To these I will only add a com¬ 
ment in the Mid rash on Cant. L 14 (ed* 
Warshau, p* li a and b), where the re¬ 
ference is undoubtedly to the Messiah (in 
the words of R. Berukhvuh. line 8 from 

I* I 

bottom; and again in the words of R* 
Levi, 11 b, line 5 from top, (fee.)* The 
expression -r;,-; is there explained as 
meaning ( He’Who makes expiation for the 
sins of Israel, 1 and it is distinctly added 
that this expiation bears reference to the 
transgressions and evil deeds of the 
children of Abraham, for which God 
provides this Man as the Atonement, 

a 1 A good king, a fruitful year, and a 
good dream. 1 

4 Rabbi Zera proves this by a reference 
to Prov. xix* 23, the reading Sabhea (satr 
isfied) being altered .into Shebha —both 
written JJ 212 ?—while is understood as 

of spending the night* Ber. 55 a to 57 b 
contains a long, and sometimes very 
coarse, discussion of dreams, giving their 
various interpretations, rules for avoid¬ 
ing the consequences of evil dreams, Ac, 
Tbe fundamental principle is, that f a 
dream is according to its interpretation* 
(Ber, 55 b). Such views about dreams 
would, no doubt, have long been matter 
of popular belief, before being formally 
expressed in the Talmud, 

* The objection, that the account of 
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book Viewing events, not ns isolated, but as links welded in the golden 

n chain of the history of the Kingdom of God, ‘ all this 1 —not only the 

birth of Jesus from a Virgin, nor even His symbolic Name with its 

import, but also the unrestful questioning of Joseph, — ‘happened' 1 

• ia til 11 in fulfilment 1 of what had been prefigured.* The promise of a Virgin- 

born son as a sign of the firmness of God's covenant of old with David 

and his house; the now unfolded meaning of the former symbolic 

name Immanuel; even the unbelief of Ahaz, with its counterpart in 

the questioning of Joseph--‘all this' could now be clearly read in 

the light of the breaking day. Never had the house of David sunk 

morally lower than when, in the words of Ahaz, it seemed to renounce 

the very foundation of its claim to continuance; never had the 

fortunes of the house of David fhllen lower, than when a Herod sut 

on its throne, and its lineal representative was a humble village 

carpenter, from whose heart doubts of the Virgin-Mother had to be 

Divinely chased. And never, not even when God gave to the doubts 

of Moses this as the sign of Israel's future deliverance, that in that 

Ei uLia mountain they should worship"—had unbelief been answered by 

more strange evidence. But as, nevertheless, the stability of the 

Davidic house was ensured by the ftiturc advent of Immanuel —and 

■ 

with such certainty, that before even such a child could discern 
between choice of good and evil, the land would be freed of its 
dangers; so now all that was then prefigured was to become literally 
true, and Israel to be saved from its real danger by the Advent of 
Jesus, Imnmnucl, 1 And so it had all been intended. The golden 


Joseph and Mary’s Immediate marriage 
la Inconsistent with the designation of 
Mary in SL Luke SI* 5, Is sufficiently re¬ 
futed by the consideration that, In any 
other case, Jewish custom would not have 
allowed Mary to travel to Bethlehem In 
company with Joseph. The expression 
used In SL Luke If 6, must be read In 
Connection with SL Matt, 1. 25. 

1 Ha apt (Altteatam. Cl Cate Id d. vier 
Evang. pp. 207-216) rightly lays stress 
on the words, l att this was dons/ He 
even extends Its reference to the three¬ 
fold arrangement of the genealogy by 
St, Matthew, aa implying the ascending 
splendour of the line of David, Its 
midday glory, and Its decline. 

1 The correct Hebrew equivalent of the 
expression 'that it might be fulfilled 1 
Ira wkyporttf la not, as SursnMusius 
(B l bios It a tall ages, p, 151) and other 
write™ have it rc2 D*p> 


loss (W unsete) TrOT XVI X^T, but, as 
Professor belitzsch renders It, hi bis new 


translation of St Matthew, px 
^ The difference Is Important 

and DtdLtx&ch’s translation completely 
established by the similar rendering of 
the LXX of 1 Kings II. 27 and 2 Cbron. 
ixxvt. 22. 

* A critical discussion of Is. vll. 14 
would here be out of place; though I 
have attempted to express my views In 
the text fThe nearest approach to them 
la that by Engeihardt In theZeitschr. fur 
Lulh. Theol, fiir 1872, Heft iv.). The 
quotation of 8L Matthew follows, with 
scarcely any variation, the rendering of 
the LXX That they should have trans¬ 


lated the HebrewmSj? by wapMwt, ‘a 
Virgin/ Is surely sufficient evidence of 
the admissibility of snefa a rendering. 
Tbs Idea that the promised Bod was to be 
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cup of prophecy which Isaiah had placed empty on the Holy Table, 
waiting for the time of the end, was now full filled, up to its brim, 

with the new wine of the Kingdom, 

Meanwhile the long-looked-for event had taken place in the home 
of Zacharias. No domestic solemnity so important or so joyous as 
that in which, by circumcision, the child had, as it were, laid upon it 
the yoke of the Law, with all of duty and privilege which this implied. 
Even the circumstance, that it took place at early morning' might 
indicate this. It was, so tradition has it, as if the father had acted 
sacrificially as High-Priest, b offering his child to God in gratitude and 
love/ and it symbolised this deeper moral truth, that man must by 
his own act complete what God had first instituted,' 1 To Zaeharias 
and Elisabeth the rite would have even more than this significance, 
as administered to the child of their old age, so miraculously given, 
and who was connected with such a future. Besides, the legend which 
associates circumcision with Elijah, as the restorer of this rite in the 
apostate period of the Kings of Israel/ was probably in circulation at 
tbe time. 1 AVe can scarcely be mistaken in supposing, that then, as 
now, a benediction was spoken before circumcision, and that the 
ceremony closed with the usual grace over the cup of wine, 3 when the 
child received his name in a prayer that probably did not much differ 
from this at present in use: ‘Our God, and the God of our fathers, 
raise up this child to his father and mother, and let his name be 
called in Israel Zaeharias, the son of Zaeharias/ Let his father re¬ 


el ther that of Ahaz. or else of the prophet, 
cannot stand the test of critical investi¬ 
gation (see Haupt, u. s,,and BohL Altteat, 
Citate im N.T. pp, 3-6). Our difficulties 
of interpretation are, in great part, due 
to the abruptness oT Isaiah's prophetic 
language, and to our ignorance of sur¬ 
rounding circumstances, Stehmieyer in¬ 
geniously argues against the mythical 
theory that since Is, vii. 1+ was not 
interpreted by the ancient Synagogue 
in a Messianic sense, that passage could 
not have led to the origination or 4 the 
legend 1 about tbe ‘ Virgin’s Son T (Gesch, 
d. Gob. d. Herm, p, 95). We add this 
further question, Whence did it origin¬ 
ate ? 

1 Probably the designation of ‘chair 1 
or ■ throne of Elijah,* for the chair on 
which the godparent holding the child 
sits* and certainly the invocation or Eli¬ 
jah, are of later date. Indeed, the in¬ 
stitution of godparents is ilself of later 
origin. Curiously enough, the Council 
of Terraciua, in 1330 had to interdict 


Christians acting as godparents at cir¬ 
cumcision I Even the great Bu.Ytorf 
acted as godparent in 1619 to a Jewish 
child, and was condemned to a tine of 100 
florins for his offence. See Lou\ Lebena- 
alter, p. 86, 

a According to Joseph its (Ag. Ap. ii. 26) 
circumcision was not followed by a feast. 
But, if this be true, the practice was soon 
altered, and the feast took place on the 
eve of circumcision (Jer, Ketb. i. 5; B. 
Kama AO u; B. Bath. 60 ft. &c.)> Later 
Midraahim t raced it up to the history of 
Abraham and the feast at the weaning 
of Isaac, which they represented oe one 
at circumcision (Firqe d. R. Eliez, 29). 

* Wunache reiterates the groundless 
objection of Rabbi Low (n. s. p. 96), that 
a family-name was only given in remem¬ 
brance of the grandfather, deceased father, 
or other member of the family l Strange, 
that such a statement should ever have 
been hazarded; stranger still, that it 
should be repeated after having heen 
fully refuted by Delitisch. It certainly 
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BOOK joice in the issue of his loins, and his mother in the fruit of her womb* 

n as it is written in Proy, xxiii* 25, and as it is said in Ezek* xvi* 6, 

and again in Ps* cv t 8, and Gen* xxl 4; 1 the passages being, of course, 
quoted in full* The prayer closed with the hope that the child might 
grow up, and successfully, 1 attain to the Torah, the marriage- 
baldachino, and good works* 11 

Of all this Zacharias was, though a deeply interested, yet a deaf 
and dumb 3 witness. This only had he noticed, that, in the benedic¬ 
tion in which the child’s name was inserted, the mother had inter¬ 
rupted the prayer. Without explaining her reason, she insisted that 
his name should not be that of his aged father, as in the peculiar 
circumstances might have been expected, but John ( Jocharmn )* A 
reference to the father only deepened the general astonishment, when 
he also gave the same name. But this was not the sole cause for 
marvel. For, forthwith the tongue of the dumb was loosed, and he, 
who could not utter the name of the child, now burst into praise of 
the name of the Lord* His last words had been those of unbelief, 
his first were those of praise; his last words had been a question of 
doubt, his first were a hymn of assurance* Strictly Hebrew in its 
cast, and closely following Old Testament prophecy, it is remarkable 
—and yet almost natural—that this hymn of the Priest closely 
follows, and, if the expression be allowable, spiritualises a great part 
of the most ancient Jewish prayer: the so-called Eighteen Benedic¬ 
tions; rather perhaps, that it transforms the expectancy of that 
prayer into praise of its realisation, Aud if w^c bear in mind, that a 
great portion of these prayers was said by the Priests before the lot 
was cast for incensing, or by the people in the time of incensing, it 
almost seems as if, during the long period of his enforced solitude, 
the aged Priest had meditated on, aud learned to understand, what 
so often he had repeated. Opening with the common form of bene¬ 
diction, his hymn struck, one hy one, the deepest chords of that 
prayer, specially this the most significant of all (the fifteenth Eulogy), 

* Speedily make to shoot forth the Branch 3 of David, Thy servant, and 


la contrary to Josephus (War iv. 3, 9), and 
to the circumstance that both the rather 
and brother of Josephus bore the name 
of Matthias. See also Zunz (Z. Gescb. u* 
Liter, p* 318). 

1 The reader will find B* //* Auerbach's 
Berith Abraham (with a Hebrew intro¬ 
duction) an interesting tractate on the 
subject. For another and younger version 
of these prayers, see u. s* p. 102* 

1 From St- Luke L 62 we gather, that 


Zacharias was what the Rabbis under¬ 
stood by one deaf as well as dumb. 
Accordingly they communicated with him 
by C'TSl * signs T —as Deiitzsch correctly 
renders it: 1 

9 Although almost all modem authori¬ 
ties are against me, I cannot persuade 
myself that the expression (St* Luke i. 78) 
rendered * dayspring * In our A*V* is here 
Dot the equivalent of the Hebrew 
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exalt Thou his horn by Thy salvation, for in Thy salvation we trust CHAP, 
all the day long. Blessed art Thou, Jehovah! Who causeth to spring iv 
forth the Horn of Salvation’ (literally, to branch forth). This analogy 
betwccu the hymn of Zacharias and the prayers of Israel will best 
appear from the benedictions with which these eulogies closed. For, 
when thus examiued, their leading thoughts will be found to be as 
follows: God as the Shield of Abraham ; He that raises the dead, and 
causes salvation to shoot forth] the Holy One;. Who graciously giveth 
knowledge] Who taketh pleasure in repentance] Who rnultiplieth 

forgiveness] Who redeemeth Israel] Who healeth their (spiritual) 
diseases] Who blesseth the years ; Who gathereth the outcasts of His 
people] Who loveth righteousness and judgment] Who is the abode 
and stay of the righteous] Who buildeth Jerusalem] Who causeth the 
Horn of Salvation to shoot forth; M ho heareth prayer] Who bringeth 
back His Shekhinah to Zion] God the Gracious One, to Whom praise 
is due; Who blesseth His people Israel with peace. 

It was all most fitting. The question of unbelief had struck the 
Priest dumb, for most truly unbelief cannot speak; and the answer 
of faith restored to him speech, for most truly does faith loosen the 
tongue. The first evidence of his dumbness had been, that his 
tougue refused to speak the benediction to the people; and the first 
evidence of his restored power was, that he spoke the benediction of 
God in a rapturous burst of praise and thanksgiving. The sign of 
the unbelieving Priest standing before the awe-struck people, vainly 
essaying to make himself understood by signs, was most fitting; most 
fitting also that, when ‘ they made signs ’ to him, the believing father 
should burst in their hearing into a prophetic hymn. 

But far and wide, as these marvellous tidings spread throughout 
the hill-country of Judaea, fear fell on all—the fear also of a nameless 
hope. The silence of a long-clouded day had been broken, and the 
light which had suddenly riven its gloom, laid itself on their hearts 
in expectancy: ‘ What then shall this Child be ? For the Hand of 
the Lord also was with Him 1 ’ * 


‘Branch.’ Tbe LXX. at any rate ren¬ 
dered ri'iS * n J er - 5; Ezek. xvi. 7; 
xvii. 10; Zech. iii. 8; vi. 12, by rivaroAr). 

1 The italics mark the points of corre¬ 
spondence with the hymn of Zacharias. 
Comp, the best edition of tbe Jewish 
Prayer Book (Frankfort, 5601), pp. 21-28. 


The Eighteen Eulogies are given in fall 
in the ‘ History of the Jewish Nation,’ 
pp. 363-367. 

- Tlie insertion of y dp seems critically 
established, and gives the fuller mean¬ 
ing. 
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WHAT MESSIAH DID THE JEWS EXPECT? 

BOOK It were an extremely narrow, aud, indeed, false view, to regard the 
II difference between Judaism and Christianity as confined to the ques- 
J tiou of the fulfillment of certain prophecies in Jesus of Nazareth. 
These predictions could only outline individual features in the Person 
and history of the Messiah. It is not thus that a likeness is recog¬ 
nised, but rather by the combination of the various features into a 
unity, and by the expression which gives it meaning. So far os we 
can gather from the Gospel narratives, no objection was ever taken to 
the fulfillment of individual prophecies in Jesus, but the general 
conception which the Rabbis had formed of the Messiah, differed 
totally from what was presented by the Prophet of Nazareth. Thus, 
what is the fundamental divergence between the two may be said to 
have existed long before the events which finally divided them. It 
is the combination ofletters which constitute words, and the same 
letters may be combined into different words. Similarly, both Ilab- 
binism and—what, by anticipation, we designate—Christianity might 
regard the same predictions as Messianic, and look for their fulfill¬ 
ment; while at the same time the Messianic ideal of the Synagogue 
might be quite other than that, to which the faith and hope of the 
Church have clung. 

1. The most important point here is to keep in mind the organic 
unity of the Old Testament. Its predictions are not isolated, but 
features of one grand prophetic picture; its ritual and institutions 
parts of one great system; its history, not loosely connected events, 
but an organic development tending towards a definite end. Viewed 
in its innermost substance, the history of the Old Testament is not 
different from its typical institutions, nor yet these two from its pre¬ 
dictions. The idea, underlying all, is God's gracious manifestation in 
the world—the Kingdom of God; the meaning of all—the establish¬ 
ment of this Kingdom upon earth. That gracious purpose was, ho to 
speak, individualized, and the Kingdom actually established in the 
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Messiah. Both the fundamental and the final relationship in view was chap. 
that of God towards man, and of man towards God: the former as ex- V 
pressed by the word Father; the latter by that of Servant—or rather v —"v~—-' 
the combination of the two ideas: 'Son-Servant.' This was already im¬ 
plied in the so-called Protovangcl; * and in this sense also the words *onn. m.i:i 
of Jesus hold true: ‘ Before Abraham came into being, I am.’ 

.But, narrowing our survey to where the history of the Kingdom 
of God begins with that of Abraham, it was indeed as Jesus said: 

‘Your father Abraham rejoiced that he should see My day, and he 

saw it. and was glad.’ 1 ’ For, all that followed from Abraham to the k st. John 

J ^ 1 Till* 6fl 

Messiah was one, and hore this twofold impress: heavenwards, that of 
Son; earthwards, that of Servant. Israel wag God’s Son—His ‘first- 

J 1 * 

born T ; their history that ofthc children of God; their institutions those 
of the family of God; their predictions those of the household of God, 

And Israel was also the Servant of God—‘ Jacob My Servant*; and its 
history, institutions, and predictions those of the Servant of the Lord. 

Yet not merely Servant, but Son-Servant—‘ anointed 1 to such service. 

This idea was, so to speak, crystallised in the three great repre¬ 
sentative institutions of Israel The ( Servant of this Lord 1 in relation 
to Israels history was Kingship in Israel; the * Servant of the Lord 1 
in relation to Israels ritual ordinances was the Priesthood in Israel; 
the 1 Servant of the Lord T in relation to prediction was the Prophetic 
order. But all sprang from the same fundamental idea: that of the 
* Servant of Jehovah/ 

One step still remains. The Messiah and His history arc not 
presented in the Old Testament ns something separate from, or 
superadded to, Israel. The history, the institutions, and the predic¬ 
tions of Israel run up into Him/ He is the typical Israelite, nay, 
typical Israel itself—alike the crown, the completion, and the repre¬ 
sentative of Israel lie is the Son of God and the Servant of the 
Lord; but in that highest and only true sense, which had given its 
meaning to all the preparatory development. As He was ‘anointed 1 
to be the ‘Servant of the Lord/ not with the typical oil, but by ‘the 
Spirit of Jehovah 1 ‘upon 1 Him, so was He also the ‘Son 1 in a 
unique sense. His organic connection with Israel is marked by the 
designations ‘Seed of Abraham 1 and ‘Son of David , 1 while at the 
same time He was essentially, what Israel was subordinatcly and 


1 In this respect there la deep signifi¬ 
cance in the Jewish legem] (frequently 
Introduced; see, for example, Tanch. it 
99 a\ Deb. ft 1), that all The miracles 


which God bad shown to Israel in the 
wilderness would be done again to re* 
deemed Zion In the 1 latter days,‘ 
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6-11 


*Gcn. 111,15 


typically: ‘Thou art My Son—this day have I begotten Thee.’ 
Hence also, in strictest truthfulness, the Evangelist eouM apply to the 
Messiah what referred to Israel, and see it fulfilled in llis history; 
‘Out of Egypt have I called ray Sou.' 11 And this other correlate 
idea, of Israel as ‘the Servant of the Lord,’ is also fully concen¬ 
trated in the Messiah as the Representative Israelite, so that the 
Book of Isaiah, as the series of predictions in which His picture is 
most fully outlined, might be summarised as that concerning ‘the 
Servant of Jehovah.’ Moreover, the Messiah, as Representative 
Israelite, combined in Himself as ' the Servant of the Lord 1 the three¬ 
fold office of Prophet, Priest, and King, and joined together the two 
ideas of‘Son’and ‘Servant.’ b And the final combination and full 
exhibition of these two ideas was the fulfillment of the typical mission 
of Israel, and the establishment of the Kingdom or God among men. 

Thus, in its final, as in its initial," stage it was the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God upon earth—brought about by the ‘Servant,’ 
of the Lord,Who was to stricken humanity the God-sent ‘Anointed 
Comforter* {Mashiach ha-Menachem): in this twofold sense of ‘Com¬ 
forter ’ of individuals (‘the friend of sinners’), and ‘ Comforter ’ of 
Israel and of the world, reconciling the two, and bringing to both 
eternal salvation. And here the mission of Israel ended. It had 
passed through three stages. The first, or historical,was the prepara¬ 
tion of the Kingdom of God; the second, or ritual , the typical pre¬ 
sentation of that Kingdom; while the third, or prophetic, brought 
that Kingdom into actual contact with the kingdoms of the world. 
Accordingly, it is during the latter that the designation ‘Son of 
David ’ (typical Israel) enlarged in Ihc visions of Daniel into that of 
'Son of Man ’ (the Head of redeemed humanity). It were a onesided 
view to regard the Babylonish exile as only a punishment for Israel’s 
sin. There is, in truth, nothing in all God’s dealings in history 
exclusively punitive. That were a merely negative element. But 
there is always a positive element also of actual progress; a step 
forward, even though in the taking of it something should have to 
be crushed. And this step forward was the development of the idea of 
the Kingdom of God in its relation to the world. 

2. This organic unity of Israel and the Messiah explains how 
events, institutions, and predictions, which initially were purely 
Israelitish, could with truth be regarded as finding their bill accom 
plishment in the Messiah. From this point of view the whole Old 
Testament becomes the perspective in which the figure of the Messiah 
stands out. And perhaps the most valuable element in Rabbinic 
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commentation on Messianic times is that in which, as so frequently, CHAP, 
it is explained, that all the miracles and deliverances of Israel's past v 
would be re-enacted, only in a much wider manner, in the days of -~y—^ 

the Messiah. Thus the whole past was symbolic, and typical of the 
future-—the Old Testament the glass, through which the universal 
blessings of the latter days were seen. It is in this sense that we 
would understand the two sayings of the Talmud: ‘ All the prophets 
prophesied only of the days of the Messiah,and ‘The world was *8anh.»a 
created only for the Messiah.’ * *■ w * 

In accordance with all this, the ancient Synagogue found re¬ 
ferences to the Messiah in many more passages of the Old Testament 
than those verbal predictions, to which we generally appeal; and the 
latter formed (as in the New Testament) a proportionately small, and 
secondary, element in the conception of the Messianic era. This 
is fully borne out by a detailed analysis of those passages in the 
Old Testament to which the ancient Synagogue referred as Messianic, 1 
Their number amounts to upwards of 456 (75 from the Pentateuch, 

243 from the Prophets, and 138 from the Ilagiographa), and their 
Messianic application is supported by more than 558 references to 
the most ancient Rabbinic writings. 1 But comparatively few of these 
are what would be termed verbal predictions. Rather would it seem aa 
if every event were regarded as prophetic, and every prophecy, whether 
by fact, or by word (prediction), as a light to cast its sheen on the 
future, until the picture of the Messianic age in the far back-ground 
stood out in the hundredfold variegated brightness of prophetic events, 

and prophetic ntterances; or, as regarded the then state of Israel, 
till the darkness of their present night was lit up by a hundred con¬ 
stellations kindling in the sky overhead, and its lonely silence broken 
by echoes of heavenly voices, and strains of prophetic hymns borne on 
the breeze. 

Of course,there was the danger that, amidst these dazzling lights, 
or in the crowd of figures, each so attractive, or else in the absorbing 
interest of the general picture, the grand central Personality should 
not engage the attention it claimed, and so the meaning of the whole 


1 See Appendix IX., where a detailed 
list is given of all the Old Testament 
passages which the ancient Synagogue 
applied Messianically, together with the 
references to the Rabbinic works where 
they are quoted, 

' l Large aa this namber is, I do not 
pre3eutthe list aa complete. Thus, oat 
of the thirty-seven Parash&hs constitute 


ing the Midrash on Leviticus, no fewer 
than twenty-five close with an outlook on 
Messianic times* The same may be said 
of the close of many of the Parashahs in 
the Mtdrasbim known as Pesiqta and 
Tanchuma {Zunz } u, s, pp. 18l t 234), Be¬ 
sides, the oldest portions of the Jewish 
liturgy are full of Messianic aspirations* 
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BOOK be lost in the contemplation of its details. This danger was the 
II greater from the absence of any deeper spiritual elements. All that 
' Israel needed: 1 study of the Law and good works,* lay within the 
reach of every one; and all that Israel hoped for, was nationul restora¬ 
tion and glory. Everything else was but means to these ends; the 
Messiah Himself only the grand instrument in attaining them. Thus 
viewed, the picture presented would be of Israel's exaltation, rather 
than of the salvation of the world. To this, and to the idcu of Israel's 
exclusive spiritual position in the world, must be traced much, that 
otherwise would scein utterly irrational in the Rabbinic pictures of the 
latter days. But in such a picture there would be neither room nor 
occasion for a Messiah-Saviour, in the only sense in which Bueh a 
heavenly mission could be rational, or llic heart of humanity respond 
to it. The Rabbinic ideal of the Messiah was not that of ‘a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of IIis people Israel ’—the satisfac¬ 
tion of the wants of humanity,and the completion of Israel’s mission 
—but quite different, even to contrariety. Accordingly, there was a 
fundamental antagonism between the Rabbis ’and Christ, quite irre¬ 
spective of the manner in which He carried out His Messianic work. 
On the other hand, it is equally noteworthy, that the purely national 
elements, which well nigh formed the sum total of Rabbinic expecta¬ 
tion, scarcely entered into the teaching of Jesus nbout the Kingdom 
of God. And the more we realise, that Jesus so fundamentally 
separated Himself from all the ideas of His time, the more evidential 
is it of the fact, that lie was not the Messiah of Jewish conception, 
but derived His mission from a source unknown to, or at least ignored 
by, the leaders of His people. 

3. But still, as the Rubbinic ideas were at least based on the Old 
Testament, we need not wonder that they also embodied the chief 
features of the Messianic history. Accordingly, a careful perusal of 
their Scripture quotations 1 shows, that the main postulates of the 
New Testament concerning the Messiah are frilly supported by 
Rabbinic statements. Thus, such doctrines as the pre-mundane ex¬ 
istence of the Messiah; His elevation above Moses, and even above the 
Angels; His representative character; His cruel sufferings and 
derision ; His violent death , and that for His people‘ t His work on 
behalf of the living and of the dead; His redemption, and restora¬ 
tion of Israel; the opposition of the Gentiles; their partial Judgment 
and conversion] the prevalence of His Ldto\ the universal blessings of 
the latter days; and His Kingdom —can be clearly deduced from un- 

1 For lime, see Appendix IX 
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questioned passages in ancient Rabbinic writings. Only, as we might CHAP, 
expect, all is there indistinct, incoherent, unexplained, and from a V 
much lower standpoint. At best, it is the lower Btage of yet unlul- 
filled prophecy—the haze when the sun is about to rise, not the blaze 
when it has risen. Most painfully is this felt in connection with the 
one clement on which the New Testament most insists. There is, 
indeed, in Rabbinic writings frequent reference to the sufferings, and 
even the death of the Messiah, and these are brought into connection 
with our sins—as how could it be otherwise in view of Isaiah liii. and 


other passages—and in one most remarkable comment* the Messiah .y&ikutoii 
is represented as willingly taking upon Himself all these sufferings, 
on condition that all Israel—the living, the dead, and those yet un¬ 
born—should be saved, and that, in consequence of His work, God 
and Israel should be reconciled, and Satan cast into hell. But there 
is only the most indistinct reference to the removal of sin by the 
Messiah, in the sense of vicarious sufferings. 

In coimeciion with what lias been stated, one most important 
point must be kept in view. So far as their opinions can be gathered 


from their writings, the great doctrines of Original Sin, and of the sin¬ 


fulness of our whole nature, were not held by the ancient Rabbis. 1 Of 


course, it is not meant that they denied the consequences of sin, either 
as concerned Adam himself, or his descendants; but the final result 
is far from that seriousness which attaches to the Fall in the New Testa¬ 


ment, where it is presented as the basis of the need of a Redeemer, 

Who, as the Second Adam, restored what the first had lost. The dif¬ 
ference is so fundamental as to render further explanation necessary. 1 

The fall of Adam is ascribed to the envy of the Angels a —not the 
fallen ones, for none were fallen, till God cast them down in conse¬ 
quence of their seduction of man. The Angels, having in vain tried 

to prevent the creation of man, at last conspired to lead him into sin 
as the only means of his ruin—the task being undertaken by Sammael 
(and his Angels), who in many respects was superior to the other 
Angelic princes.' 1 The instrument employed was the serpent, of *wrq<> do 

4 4 # R- El. C-* 13 i 

whose original condition the strangest legends arc told, probably to vaituu. 
make the Biblical narrative appear more rational.* The details of the Conip . 
story of the Fall, as told by the Rabbis, need not be here repeated, ^fand 0 B 
save to indicate its consequences. The first of these was the with- uS: »i*> 

Ber, R. 10 

1 This is the view expressed by nil 10 me. \f sometimes a mystical aiid 
Jewish dogmatic writers. See also symbolical view of the history of the 
Weber. Alteynng. Theol* p, 217, Fall were insinuated—evil concupiscence 

* Comp, on the subject. Her. R, 12-lfi. being tbe occasion of it. 

3 In Ber R* ( however, it has seemed 
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drawal of the Shekhinah from earth to the first heaven, while sub¬ 
sequent sins successively led to its further removal to the seventh 
heaven. This, however, can scarcely be considered a permanent 
sequel of sin, since the good deeds of seven righteous men, beginning 
with Abraham, brought it again, in the time of Moses, to earth.’ 
Six things Adam is said to have lost by his sin; but even these are 
to be restored to man by the Messiah/ 1 That the physical death of 
Adam was the consequence of his sin, is certainly taught. Other¬ 
wise he would have lived forever, like Enoch and Elijah/ But 
although the fate which overtook Adam was to rest on all the world, 4 
and death came not only on our first father but on his descendants, 

and all creation lost its perfectness,* yet even these temporal sequences 
are not universally admitted. It rather seems taught, that death was 
intended to be the fate of all, or sent to show the folly of men claiming 
Divine worship, or to test whether piety was real/ the more so that 
with death the weary struggle with our evil inclination ceased. 
It was needful to die when our work was done, that others might 
enter upon it. In each case death was the consequence of our own, 
not of Adam’B sin.* In fact, over these six—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, Aaron, and Miriam—the Angel of Death had had no absolute 
power. Nay, there was a time when all Israel were not only free 
from death, but like the Angels, and even higher than they. For, 
originally God had offered the Law to all Gentile nations , h but they 
bad refused to submit to it. 1 But when Israel took on themselves 
the Law at Mount Sinai, the description in Psalm lxxxii. 6 applied 
literally to them. They would not have died, and were ‘ the sons of 
God.’ 4 But all this was lost by the sin of making the golden calf— 
although the Talmud marks that, if Israel had continued in that 
Angelic state, the nation would have ceased with that generation/ 
Thus there were two divergent opinions—the one ascribing death to 
personal, the other tracing it to Adam’s guilt/ 


1 They are: the shining splendour of 
his person, even his bools being like suns; 
his gigantic size, from ea at to west, from 
earth to heaven; the spontaneous splen¬ 
did product* or the ground. and or mil 
fruit-trees; an infinitely greater measure 
of light on the part of the heavenly bod¬ 
ies; and, finally, endless duration of life 
(Ber. R, 12, ed. Warsh. p, 24 6; Bur. R. 
21; Sanb. 3K ft; Chag. 12a; and for their 
restoration by the Messiah, Bern. R. 13). 

* By a most ingenious theological arti¬ 
fice the sin of the golden calf, and that of 
David are made matter for thanksgiving; 


the one as showing that, even if the whole 
people sinned, God was witling to for¬ 
give; the other as proving, that God gra¬ 
ciously condescended to each Individual 
sinner, and that to each the door of 
repentance was open. 

s In the Talmud (Shabb. 55 a and ft) 
each view Is supported in discussion, the 
one by a reference to Ezek. ivili. 20, the 
other to Eccles. ix. 2 (comp, also SipbrG 
on Deut xxxii. 49), The final conclu¬ 
sion, however, greatly inclines towards 
the connection between death and the 
fall (see especially the dear statement in 
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When, however, we pass from the physical to the moral sequences 
of the fall, our Jewish authorities wholly fail us. They teach, that 
man is created with two inclinations—that to evil {the Yet&er ha-ra ), 
ami that to good; * the first working in him from the beginning, the 
latter coining gradually in the course of time, b Yet, so far from guilt 
attaching to the Yetser fta-ra, its existence is absolutely necessary, if 
the world is to continue. 0 In fact, as the Talmud expressly teaches/ 
the evil desire or impulse was created by Gad Himself; while it is 
also asserted" that, on seeing the consequences, God actually repented 
having done so. This gives quite another character to sin, as due to 
causes for which no blame attaches to man/ On the other hand, as 
it is in the power of each wholly to overcome sin, and to gain life by 
study and works;* as Israel at Mount Sinai had actually got rid of 
the Yetser ha-ra) and as there had been those, who were entirely 
righteous/—there scarcely remains any moral sequence of Adam’s fall 
to be considered. Similarly, the Apocrypha are silent on the subject, 
the only exception being the very strong language used in II* Esdras, 
which dates after the Christian era. 11 

4. In the absence of felt need of deliverance from sin, we can 
understand, how Rabbinic tradition found no place for the Priestly 
office of the Messiah, and how even His claims to be the Prophet of 
His people are almost entirely overshadowed by Ills appearance as 
their King and Deliverer. This, indeed, was the ever-present want, 
pressing the more heavily as Israel’s national sufferings seemed almost 
inexplicable, while they contrasted so sharply with the glory expected 
by the Rabbis. Whence these sufferings ? Prom sin*—national siu: 
the idolatry of former times; 1 the prevalence of crimes and vices; the 
dereliction of God’s ordinances; m the neglect of instruction, of study, 
and of proper practice of His Law; and, in later days, the love of 
money and party strife.* But the seventy years' captivity had ceased , 
why not the present dispersion? Because hypocrisy had been added 
to all other sins; 0 because there had not been proper repentance; p 


Debar. R. 9, ed. Warah. T p, 20 a), This 
view is also supported by such passages 
in the Apocrypha as Wisdom ii. 23, 24; 
Ui. 1 T Ac.; while, on the other hand, Ec- 
clus. xv. 11-17 seems rather to point in a 
different direction. 

1 There can be no question that, des¬ 
pite its strong polemical tendency against 
Christianity, the Fourth Book of Eadrae 
(II. Esdraa in our Apocrypha), written at 
the close of the first century of our era, 
Is deeply tinged with Christian doctrine* 


Of course, the first two and the last two 
chapters in our Apocryphal II. Esdraa 
are later spurious additions of Christian 
authorship. Butin proof of the influence 
of the Christian teaching on the writer of 
the Fourth Book of Esdras we may call 
attention, besides the adoption of the 
doctrine of original sin, to the remarkable 
application to Israel of auch N.T. expres¬ 
sions as the * firstborn/ the 1 only-begotr 
ten,’ and tbe * Well-beloved T (IV. Eadras 

vi. 60 —in our Apocr. IL Eedras iv* 60 ). 
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because of the half-hcartedness of the Jewish proselytes; because of 
improper marriages, and other evil customs; ■ and because of the gross 
dissoluteness of certain cities* b The consequences appeared not only 
in the political condition of Israel, but in the land itself, in the 
absence of rain and dew, of fruitfulness and of plenty; in the general 
disorder of society; the cessation of piety and of religious study; and 
the silence of prophecy/ As significantly summed up, Israel was 
without Priesthood, without law, without God/ Nay, the world it¬ 
self suffered in consequence of the destruction of the Temple* In a 
very remarkable passage/ where it is explained, tliut the seventy 
bullocks offered during the Feast of Tabernacles were lor the nations 
of the world, It* Jochanan deplores their into, since while the Temple 
had stood the altar had atoned for the Gentiles, but who was now to 
do so? The light, which had shone from out the Temple windows 
into the world, had been extinguished/ Indeed, but lbr the inter- 
cession of the Angels the world would now be destroyed/ In the 
poetic language of the time, the heavens, sun, moon and stars, trees 
and mountains, even the Angels, mourned over the desolation of the 
Temple/ and the very Angelic hosts had since been diminished. 1 
But, though the Divine Presence had been withdrawn, it still 
lingered near His own; it had followed them in all tliejr banish¬ 
ments; it had suffered with them in all their sorrows/ It is a touching 
legend, which represents the Shckhinah as still lingering over the 
western wall of the Temple k —the only one supposed to be still stand¬ 
ing* 1 Nay, in language still bolder, and which cannot he fully repro¬ 
duced, God Himself is represented as mourning over Jerusalem and 
the Temple. He has not entered His Palace since then, and His hair 
is wet with the dew/ lie weeps over Ills children and their desolate- 
ness," and displays in the heavens tokens of mourning, corresponding 
to those which an earthly monarch would show*" 

All this is to be gloriously set right, w'hen the Lord turncth the 
captivity of Zion, and the Messiah comcth. Hut when may He be 
expected, and what are the signs of His coming ? Or perhaps the 
question should thus be put: Why are the redemption of Israel 
and the coming of t)ie Messiah so unaccountably delayed ? It is here 

1 This Is the Peeiqla. not tb&L which Is as 2 Chr* vil* 16; Pb* iii* 4; Cant Li* 9, 
generally quoted either as Rabbathi or proving it even from the decree of Cyrus 
Butarta. (Ezra i* 3, i\ in which God ie spoken oi 

1 This Id very many Rabbinical pas- os still In desolate Jerusalem* 
sages. Comp* Cksfetti, II Messlo, p. 176. 4 The pa mage from Yalkut on la* lx. I 

note 4* Is quoted Id hill in AppeodLx IX* 

1 Id proof they appeal to such passages 
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that the Synagogue finds itself in presence of an insoluble mystery. 
The explanations attempted are, confessedly, guesses, or rather at¬ 
tempts to evade the issue. The only course left is, authoritatively 
to impose silence on all such inquiries—the silence, as they would put 
it, of implicit, mournful submission to the inexplicable, in faith that 
somehow, when least expected, deliverance would come; or, as we 
would put it, the silence ofevcr-rccurring disappointment and despair. 
Thus the grand hope of the Synagogue is, as’it were, written in an 
epitaph on a broken tombstone, to be repeated by the thousands who, 
for these long centuries, have washed the ruins of the Sanctuary with 
unavailing tears. 

5. Why delayeth the Messiah Ilis coming? Since the brief and 
broken sunshine of the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, the sky over¬ 
head has ever grown darker, nor have even the terrible storms, which 
have burst over Israel, relt the canopy of cloud. The first captivity 
passed, why not the second? This is the painful question ever and 
again discussed by the Rabbis/ Can they mean it seriously, that the 
sins of the second, are more grievous than those lvhich caused the 
first dispersion; or that they of the first captivity repented, but not 
they of the second? What constitutes this repentance which yet 
remains to be made? But the reasoning becomes absolutely sclf-con- 
tradictory when, together with the assertion that, if Israel repented 
but one day, the Messiah would come,* we are told, that Israel will 
not repent till Elijah comes/ Besides, bold as the language is, there 
is truth in the expostulation, which the Midrash d puts into the mouth 
of the congregation of Israel: £ Lord of the world, it depends on Thee 
that we repent. 1 Such truth, that, although at first the Divine reply 
is a repetition of Zechar. i, 3, yet, when Israel reiterates the words, 
'Turn Thou us unto Thee, O Lord, and we shall be turned, 1 support¬ 
ing them by Ps. Ixxxv, 4, the argument proves unanswerable. 

Other conditions of Israel's deliverance are, indeed, mentioned. 
But we can scarcely regard the Synagogue as seriously making the 
coming of Messiah dependent on their realisation. Among the most 
touching of these is a beautiful passage (almost reminding us oflleb. 
xi.J, in which Israel’s future deliverance is described as the reward of 
faith/ Similarly beautiful is the thought/that, when God redeems 
Israel, it will be amidst their weeping/ But neither can this be 
regarded as the condition of Messiah’s coming; nor yet such general¬ 
ities as the observance of the Law, or of some special commandments. 
The very variety of suggestions 11 1 shows, how utterly nnable the 

J The reader will flod these discussions summarised at the close of Appendix IX. 
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Synagogue felt to indicate any condition to bo fulfilled by Israel. 
Such vague statements, as that the salvation of Israel depended od 
the merits of the patriarchs, or on that of one of them, cannot help 
us to a solution; and the long discussion in the Talmud* leaves no 
doubt, that the final and most sober opinion was, that the time of 
Messiah’s coming depended not on repentance, nor any other con¬ 
dition, but on the merey of God, when the time fixed had arrived* 
But even so, we are again thrown into doubt by the statement, that 
it might be either hastened or retarded by Israels bearing 1 1 

In these circumstances, any attempt at determining the date of 
Messiah’s coming would be even more hypothetical than such calcula¬ 
tions generally are* 1 Guesses on the subject could only be grounded 
on imaginary symbolisms* Of such we have examples in the Talmud. 3 
Thus, some fixed the date at 4000 years after the Creation—curiously 
enough, about the era of Christ—though Israel’s siu had blotted out 
the whole past from the reckoning; others at 4291 from the Creation; 11 
others again expected it at the beginning, or end, of the eighty-fifth 
Jubilee—with this proviso, that it it would not take place earlier; 
and soon, through equally groundless conjectures. A comparatively 
late work speaks of five monarchies—Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, 
Rome and Ishmael. During the last of these God would hear the 
cry of Israel, 11 and the Messiah come, after a terrible war between 
Rome and Ishmael (the West and the East). 1 But as the rule of these 
monarchies was to last altogether one day (=1000 years), less 
two-thirds of an hour (1 hour=83J years),* it would follow, that their 
domination would last 944^ years.* Again, according to Jewish 
tradition, the rule of Babylon had lasted 70, that of Medo-Persia 34, 
and that of Greece 180 years, leaving 660+ years for Rome and Ish- 
ael* Thus the date for the expected Advent of the Messiah would 
have been about 661 after the destruction of Jerusalem, or about the 
year 729 of the Christian era/ 

In the category of guesses we must also place such vague state¬ 
ments, as that the Messiah would come, when all were righteous, or 
all wicked; or else nine months after the empire of Rome had ex- 


1 See, on Die whole subject, also De¬ 
bar. R. 2. 

* We put aside, as universally repu¬ 
diated, the opinion expressed by one 
Rabbi, that Israel's Messianic era was 
past the promises having been fulfilled 
Id King Hezekiah (Sanh. 98 b; 99 

* Sea, in Appendix IX. the extracts 


from Sanh. 

4 PirqG de R. El. 28. The reasoning 
by which this duration of the monarch lee 
is derived from Lament- i. 13 and Zech. 
xlv. 7. is a very curious specimen of 
Rabbinic argumentation. 

* Comp. Zunx, Go ties (L Yortr. p. 277* 
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tended over the whole world;* or when all the souls, predestined to 
inhabit bodies, had been on earth, * But as, after years of unrelieved 
sufferings, the Synagogue had to acknowledge that, one by one, all 
the terms had passed, and as despair settled on the heart of Israel, it 
came to be generally thought, that the time of Messiah's Advent 
could not be known beforehand, c and that speculation on the subject 
was dangerous, sinful, even damnable. The time of the end had, 
indeed, been revealed to two sons of Adam, Jacob and David; but 
neither of them had been allowed to make it known, d In view of 
this, it can scarcely be regarded as more than a symbolical, though 
significant guess, when the future redemption of Israel is expected 
on the Paschal Day, the 15th of Nisan. ea 

6. We now approach this most difficult and delicate question: 
What was the expectation of the ancient Synagogue, as regarded 
the Nature, Person, and qualifications of the Messiah? In answer¬ 
ing it—not at present from the Old Testament, but from the views 
expressed in Rabbinic literature, and, so far as wc can gather from 
the Gospel-narratives, from those cherished by the contemporaries of 
Christ—two inferences seem evident. First, the idea of a Divine Per¬ 
sonality, and of the union of the two Natures in the Messiah, seems 
to have been foreign to the Jewish auditory of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and even at first to His disciples. Secondly, they appear to have 
regarded the Messiah as far above the ordinary human, royal, pro¬ 
phetic, and even Angelic type, to such extent, that the boundary-]ine 
separating it from Divine Personality is of the narrowest, so that, 

when the conviction of the reality of the Messianic manifestation in 
Jesus burst on their minds, this boundary-line was easily, almost 
naturally, overstepped, and those who would have shrunk from fram¬ 
ing their belief in such dogmatic form, readily owned and worshipped 
Him as the Son of God. Nor need we wonder at this, even taking 
tbe highest view of Old Testament prophecy. For here also the 
principle applies, which underlies one of St. Paul’s most wide-reaching 
utterances: ‘We prophesy in part 13 (c/t pt£pov$ npo^yrevopev)/ 
In the nature of it, all prophecy presents but disjecta membra , and 
it almost seems, as if we had to take our stand in the prophet's valley 
of vision (Ezek. xxxvii.), waiting till, at the bidding of the Lord, 


1 See Appendix IX, 

* Solitary opinions, however, place the 
future redemption in the month Tishri 
(Tanch. on Ex, xii. 37, e<L Warsh. p. 81 
b, line 2 from bottom). 

* See the telling remarks of Oehkrr in 
Herzog's Real-EncykL, voL lx. p. 417. 


We would add, that there is always a 
1 hereafter * of further development in 
the history of the individual believer, as 
in that of the Church—growing brighter 
and brighter, with increased spiritual 
communication and knowledge, till at 

last the perfect light is reached. 
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the scattered bonca should be joined into a body, to which the breath 
of the Spirit would give life. 

Those two inferences, derived frcm the Gospel-narratives, arc in 
exact accordance with the whole line of ancient Jewish teaching. 
Beginning with the LXX, rendering of Genesis xlix. 10, uud espe¬ 
cially of Numbers sxiv. 7, 17, wc gather, that the Kingdom of the 
Messiah 1 was higher than any that is earthly, and dest ined to subdue 
them all. But the rendering of Psalm Ixxii. 5, 7; Psalm ex. 3; and 
especially of Isaiah ix., carries us much farther. They convey t he idea, 
that the existence of this Messiah was regarded us prcimmdune 
(before the moon, * before the morning-star h ) t und eternal, c and His 
Person and dignity as superior to that of men and Angels: Mhc 
Angel of the Greut Council, 1J probably ' the Angel of tlie Face 1 3 —a 
view fully confirmed by the rendering of the Turgum,* The silence 
of the Apocrypha about the Person of the Messiah is so strange, as 
to be scarcely explained by the consideration, that those books were 
composed when the need of a Messiah for the deliverance of Israel 
was not painfully felt, 4 All the more striking arc the allusions in 
the Pseudepigraphic Writings, although these also do not carry us 
beyond our two inferences. Thus, the third book ot the Sibylline Oracles 
—which, with few exceptions, 4 dales from more than a century and 
a half before Christ—presents a picture of Messianic times/generally 
admitted to have formed the basis of Virgil’s description of the Golden 
Age, and of similar heathen expectations. In these Oracles, 170 
years before Christ, the Messiah is Hhc King sent from heaven' who 
would 'judge every man in blood anti splendour of fire. ,f Similarly, 
the vision of Messianic times opens with a reference to ' the King 
Whom (/art will send from the sun , 14 That a superhuman King* 


1 No reasonable doubt can be left on 
the nilrul, tlut the LXX. translators 
have hone the Messiah in view, 

1 The criticism of Mr, Drummond on 
these thm* passages (Jewish Messiah, 
pp. 240, 2!K) cannot be supported au 
critical grounds. 

3 Three, if not four* different render¬ 
ings of rhe Turgum on Is. ix. 6 are possi¬ 
ble, Bui the minimum conveyed to my 
mind implies the premundano existence, 
the eternal continuance, and the super¬ 
human dignity of the Messiah. (See also 
the Turgum on Mieah v. 2.) 

* This \s the view of Grimm, and more 
fully caniod out by Qtkler. The argu¬ 
ment of HengstanberR, that the mention 
of such a Messiah was restrained from 


four of the heathen, docs not deserve 
serious refutation. 

* Those exceptions are, according to 
>W ettfi'h (Die Sibyllin, Wcissug.) vv. 
1-45, vv. 47-U6 (dating from 40 Ml be¬ 
fore Christy and vv, mw H2S. On the 
subject generally* see our previous re* 
murks in Bonk 1. 

1 Mr. Drummond defends (at pp. 274, 
275) Holtzmatm's view, that the expres¬ 
sion applies to Simon the Murrains, 
although on p, 2ftl he argues od the op¬ 
posite supposition that the text refers to 
the Messiah. It la difficult to under¬ 
stand, how on rending the whole passage 

the hypothesis °f Holtmann could be 

entertained. While referring to the 3rd 
Book of the Sib. Ur, another point ol 
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dom of eternal duration, such as this vision paints,* should have a 
superhuman King, seems almost a necessary corollary. 1 

Even more distinct are the statements in the so-called 1 Book of 
Enoch.' Critics are substantially agreed, that the oldest part of it* 
dates from between 150 and 130 b.c.* The part next in date is full 
of Messianic allusions; but, as a certain class of modern writers has 
ascribed to it a post-Christian date, and, however ungrountied,* to 
Christian authorship, it may be better not to refer to it in the present 
argument, the more so as we have other testimony from the time of 
Herod. Not to speak, therefore, of such peculiar designations of the 
Messiah as ' the Woman’s Son,’ 0 ‘the Son of Man, d ‘the Elect,’ and 
‘ the Just One,’ we mark that the Messiah is expressly designated in 
the oldest portion as ‘the Son of God ’ (‘I and My Son’).* That 
this implies, not, indeed, essential Sonship, but infinite superiority over 
all other servants of God, and rule over them, appears from the 
mystic description of the Messiah as ‘ the first of the [now changed] 
white bulls, ’ 1 the great Animal among them, having great and black 
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considerable interest deserves notice. 
According to Mie theory which places 
ibe authorship of Daniel in the time of 
AntLocbus Epiphanes—or say about 16a 
b.c,— the 1 fourth kingdom 1 of Daniel 
must be tbe Grecian. But, on the other 
hand, such certainly was not the view 
entertained by Apocalyple of the year 
Itio, since the 3d Book of the Sib. Or., 
which dates from precisely that period, 

not only takes notice of the rising power 

of Rome, hut anticipates the destruction 
of the Grecian Empire by Rome, which 
in turn is to be vanquished by Israel 
(vv, 175-195; 520-544; 638-807), This 
most important fact would require to be 
accounted for by the opponents of the 
tutbenticity of Daniel, 

1 I have purposely omitted all refer¬ 
ences to controverted passages. But see 
Langen, D, Judenth, in Palest. pp,401 &c. 

1 The next oldest portion, consisting 
cf the so-called Similitudes (ch. xxxvii,- 
fctxi.), excepting what are termed 1 the 
Noachic* parts, dates from about the 
time or Herod the Great. 

5 Schiirer (Lehrb. d. Neatest. Zeitg. 
pp. 534, 535) has, I think, conclusively 
shown that this portion of the Book of 
Enoch is of Jewish authorship, and pre- 
Christian date. If so, it were deeply 
interesting to follow its account of the 
Messiah. He appeara by the side of the 
Ancient of Days, His face like the ap¬ 


pearance of a man, and yet so lovely, 
like that of one of the holy Angela. This 
* Son of Man 1 has, and with Him dwells, 
all righteousness: He reveals tbe treas¬ 
ures of all that is hidden, being chosen by 
the Lord, is superior to all, and destined 
to subdue nnd destroy all the powers and 
kingdoms of wickedness (ch. xlvi,). Al¬ 
though only revealed at the last, Hia 
Name had been named before God, be¬ 
fore sun or stars were created. He la 
tbe staff on which the righteous lean, the 
light of nations, and the hope of all who 
mourn in spirit. All are to bow down 
before Him, and adore Him, and for this 
He was chosen and hidden with God be¬ 
fore the world was created, and will con¬ 
tinue before Him for ever (ch, Alvin.). 
This ' Elect One 1 is to sit on the throne 
of glory, and dwelt among His saints. 
Heaven and earth would be removed, 
and only the saints would abide od the 
renewed earth (ch. xlv.). He is mighty 
in all the secrets of righteousness, and 
unrighteousness would flee as a shadow, 
because Hie glory lasted from eternity to 
eterrfity, and Hie power from generation 
to generation (ch. xlix.). Then would the 
earth, Hades, and bell give up their dead, 
and Messiah, sitting on His throne, would 
select and own the just, and open up all 
secrets of wisdom, amidst the universal 
joy of ransomed earth (ch. Ii, t lxL, bciL> 
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horns on His head 1 *—Whom * all the beasts of the field and all the 
fowls of heaven dread, and to Whom they cry at all times/ 

Still more explicit is that beautiful collection of eighteen Psalms, 
dating from about half a century before Christ, which bears the name 
of ‘the Psalter of Solomon/ A chaste anticipation of the Messianic 
Kingdom b is followed by a full description of its need and its bless¬ 
ings/ to which the concluding Psalm d forms an apt epilogue* The 
King Who reigns is of the house of David/ lie is the Son of David, 
W ho conics at the time known to God only, to reign over Israel/ 
He is a righteous King, taught of God/ He is Christ the Lord 
{Xpiaros Kuptos* exactly as in the LXX. translation ofLn mentations 
iv, 20), { He is pure from sin, ’ which qualifies Ilim lor ruling 11 is 

people, and banishing sinner? by His word. 1 ' Never in His days will 
He be infirm towards His God, since God renders Him strong in the 
Holy Ghost/ wise in counsel, with might and righteousness (‘mighty 
in deed and word T ). The blessing of the Lord being upon Him, He 
docs not fail/ ( This is the beauty of the King of Israel, WTmm God 
hath chosen, to set Him over the house of Israel to rule it/ m Thus 
invincible, not by outward might, but in His God, He will bring His 
people the blessings of restoration to their tribal possessions, and of 
righteousness,but break in pieces His enemies, not by outward weapons, 
but by the word of His mouth; purify Jerusalem, and judge the 
nations, who will be subject to His rule, and behold and own Ilisglory." 
Manifestly, this is not an earthly Kingdom, nor yet an earthly King. 

If wc now turn to w'orks dating alter the Christian era, we would 
naturally expect them, cither simply to reproduce earlier opinions, or, 
from opposition to Christ, to present the Messiah in a less exalted 
manner/ But since, strange to say, they even more strongly assert 
the high dignity of the Messiah, we are warranted in regarding this 
as the rooted belief of the Synagogue.* This estimate of the Messiah 
may he gathered from IV Esdra 9 /* with which the kindred picture of 


1 In Illustration of this tendency we 
may quote the following, evidently polem¬ 
ical saying, of FL Abbnhu. * If any man 
saith to thee, M I am God." he Is a liar; 
M I am the Son of Man," he will at last 
repent of It; “I go up co heaven," hath 
he said, and shall he not do it?* [or. 
he hath said, and shall not make it 
good] (Jer. Taan, p, 65 ft. line 7 from 
bottom). This R. Abbahu (279^320 of 
oor era) seems to have largely engaged 
la controversy with Jewish Christiana, 
Thus he sought to argue against the 


Sonshlp of Christy by commenting, as 
follows, on Is* xllv. 6: 1 "I am the first" 
'-because He bus no hither; “I am the 
last"—because He has no Son; “and 
beside me there is no God "—because 
He has no brother (equal) 1 (Shem. R. 29, 
ed. W&rsht voL iL p. 4! a t line B from bob- 
tom). 

1 It is. to say the least, a pity that Mr. 
Drummond should have imagined that 
the question could be so easily settled 
on the premises which he presents. 

1 The 4Lh Book of Esdiaa (in our Apocr. 
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the Messiah and Ilis reign in the Apocalypse of Baruch* 1 may be 
compared- But even in strictly Rabbinic documents, the premundane, 
if not the eternal existence of the Messiah appears as matter of com- 
mon belief Such is the view expressed in the Targum on Is* ix, 6, 
and in that on Micah v, 2* But the Midrash on Prov, viii* 9 b ex¬ 
pressly mentions the Messiah among the seven things created before 
the world. 1 The passage is the more important, as it throws light on 
quite a series of others, in which the Name of the Messiah is said to 
have been created before the world/ 2 Even if this were an ideal 
conception, it would prove the Messiah to be elevated above the ordi¬ 
nary conditions of humanity. But it means much more than this, 
since not only the existence of the Messiah long before Ilis actual 
appearance, but His premundane state arc clearly taught in other 
places. In the Talmud J it is not only implied, that the Messiah may 
already be among the living, but a strange story is related, according 
to which He had actually been born in the royal palace at Bethlehem, 
bore the name Menachem (Comforter), was discovered by one R. Judan 
through a peculiar device, but had been carried away by a storm. 
Similarly, the Babylon Talmnd represents Ilim as sitting at the 
gate of Imperial Rome/ In general, the idea of the Messiah's 
appearance and concealment is familiar to Jewish tradition/ But 
the Rabbis go much farther back, and declare that from the time of 
Judah's marriage/ f God busied Himself with creating the light of 
the Messiah, 1 it being significantly added that, f before the first op¬ 
pressor [Pharaoh] was born, the final deliverer [Messiah, the son of 
David] was already born. 1 * In another passage the Messiah is ex¬ 
pressly identified with Anan i, 1 and therefore represented as pre-existent 
long before his actual manifestation/ The same inference may be 
drawn from His emphatic designation as the First. 111 Lastly, in Yalkut 
on Is. lx., the words £ In Thy light shall we see light 1 (Ps. xxxvi* 9) are 


IL Esdras) dates from the end of the first 
century of our era—and so does the 
Apocalypse of Baruch. 

1 These are: the Throne of Glory, 
Messiah the King, the Torah, (ideal) 
Israel, the Temple, repentance, and 
Gehenna. 

3 In Pirqe de R. El. and the other 
authorities these seven things are: the 
Torah, Gehenna, Paradise, the Throne 
of Glory, the Temple, repentance, and 
the Name of the Messiah. 

In Ber. R. aU things are mentioned: 
two actually created (the Torah and 
the Throne of Glory), and four which 


came into His Mind to create them (the 
Fathers, Israel, the Temple, and the 
Name of the Messiah), 

4 In Tanch. seven things are enumer¬ 
ated (the six as in Ber. R., with the 
addition of repentance), 4 and some say: 
also Paradise and Gehenna. 1 

5 In that passage the time of Messiah's 
enncealment is calculated at forty-five 
days, from a comparison of Dan. xii. 11 
with v. 12. 

5 The comment on this passage is 
curiously mystical, but clearly implies 
not only the pre-existence, but the super¬ 
human character of the Messiah. 
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explained as meaning, that this is the light of the Messiah,—the same 
which God had at the first pronounced to be very good, and which, 
before the world was created, He had hid beneath the throne of His 
glory lor the Messiah and His uge. When Satan asked for whom it 
w f us reserved, h<5 w r as told that it was destined for Him Who would 
put him to shame, and destroy him. And when, at his request, he 
was shown the Messiah, he fell oil his face and owned, that the 
Messiah would in the future cast him and the Gentiles into Gehenna.' 


Whatever else may be inferred from it, this passage clearly implies not 
only the pre-existence, but the premnndane existence of the Messiah. 1 

But, indeed, it carries us much farther^ For, a Messiah, pre¬ 
existent, in the Presence of God, and destined to subdue Satan mid 
cast him into hell, could not have been regarded as an ordinary man . 
It is indeed true that, as the history of Elijah, so that of the Messiah 
is throughout compared with that of Moses, the * first 1 w ith r the last 
Redeemer.’ As Moses was educated at the court of Plmraoh, so the 
Messiah dwells in Rome (or Edom) among His enemies. b Like Moses 
He comes, withdraws, and comes again. 0 Like Moses He works 
deliverance. But here the analogy ceases, for, whereas the redemption 
by Moses was temporary and comparatively small, that of the Messiah 
would be eternal and absolute. All the marvels connected with 
Moses w'erc to be intensified in the Messiah. The ass on which the 
Messiah would ride—and this humble estate was only caused by 
Israel’s sin d —would be not only that on which Moses hud come back 
to Egypt, but also that which Abraham had used when he went to 
offer up Isaac, and which had been specially created on the eve of the 
world's first Sabhath.* Similarly, the horns of the ram caught in the 
thicket, which was offered instead of Isaac, w r erc destined for blowing 
—the left one by the Almighty on Mount Sinai, the right and larger 
one by the Messiah, when He would gather the outcasts of Israel (Is. 
xxvii. 13). f Again, the ‘rod 1 of the Messiah was that of Aaron, 
which had budded, blossomed, nnd burst into fruit; us also that on 
w r hich Jacob had leaned, and which, through Judah, had passed to all 
the kings of Israel, till the destruction of the Temple.* And so the 
principle that 1 the Inter Deliverer would be like the first 1 was carried 
into every detail. As the first Deliverer brought doxvn the Manna , so 
the Messiah ; * as the first Deliverer had made a spring of water bo 
rise, so would the second . l 


1 The whole of this very remarkable poaeage le given Id Appendix IX. t In the 
notes on la. xxv. 8; Lx L; Lx'v, 4; Jer. xxxl. A 
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But even this is not all. That the Messiah had, without any 
instruction, attained to knowledge of God; * and that He had received, 
directly from Him, all wisdom, knowledge, counsel, and grace, k is 
comparatively little, since the same was claimed for Abraham, Job, 
and Ilezekiah. But we are told that, when God showed Moses all 
his successors, the spirit of wisdom and knowledge in the Messiah 
equalled that of all the others together.' The Messiah would be 
‘greater than the Patriarchs,' higher than Moses, 1 and even loftier 
than the ministering Angelsf In view of this we can understand, 
how the Midrash on Psalm xxi. 3 should apply to the Messiah, in all 


its literality, that ‘God would set His own crown on His head,’ and 
clothe Him with His ‘honour and majesty.' It is only consistent that 
the same Midrash should assign to the Messiah the Divine designations: 
‘Jehovah is a Man of War,’ and ‘Jehovah our Righteousness.’' 
One other quotation, from perhaps the most spiritual Jewish 
commentary, must be added, reminding us of that outburst of 
adoring wonder which once greeted Jesus of Nazareth. The pas¬ 
sage first refers to the seven garments with which God successively 
robed Himself—the first of ‘honour and glory,’ at creation;' the 
second of ‘majesty,’ at the Red Sea;* the third of ‘strength,’ at 
the giving of the Law;” the fourth ‘white,* when He blotteth out 
the sins of Israel; 1 the fifth of ‘zeal,’when He avengeth them of 
their enemies; 1 the sixth of ‘righteousness,’ at the time when the 
Messiah should be revealed; ™ and the seventh ‘ red,’ when He would 
take vengeance on Edom (Rome)." ‘ Iiut,’ continues the commentary, 

‘ the garment with which in the future He will clothe the Messiah, 
its splendour will extend from one end of the world to the other, as 
it is written: ° “As a bridegroom priestly in headgear.” And Israel are 
astounded at His light, and say: Blessed the hour in w r hich the Messiah 
was created; blessed the womb whence He issned; blessed the genera¬ 
tion that sees Him; blessed the eye that is worthy to behold Him; be¬ 
cause the opening of His lips is blessing and peace, and His speech quiet¬ 
ing of the spirit. Glory and majesty are in His appearance (vesture), 
and confidence and tranquillity in His words; and on His tongue 
compassion and forgiveness; His prayer is a sweet-smelling odour, 
and His supplication holiness and purity. Happy Israel, what is 
reserved for you! Thus it is written : p “How manifold is Thy 
goodness, which Thou hast reserved to them that fear Thee,” Such 
a King Messiah might well be represented as sitting at the Right 
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1 This is tiie more noteworthy as, ae- so great as Moses, who was only inferior 
cording to Sotah 9 b, none in Israel was to the Almighty* 
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Hand of God, while Abraham was only at Ilis left; * nay, as throw¬ 
ing forth His Right Hand, while God stood up to war tor Him.* 

It is not without hesitation, that we make reference to Jewish 
allusions to the miraculous birth of the Saviour. Yet there are two 
expressions, which convey the idea, if not of superhuman origin, yet 
of some great mystery attaching to His birth. The first occurs in 
connection with the birth of Seth. 1 * 3 * * Rabbi Tanchuma said, in the 
name of Rabbi Samuel: Eve had respect [had regard, looked for¬ 
ward] to that Seed which is to come from another place. And who 
is this? This is Messiah the King/ 6 The second appears in the 
narrative of the crime of Lot's daughters: 4 1 It is not written, 41 that 
we may preserve a son from our father,” but “seed from our father.” 
This is that seed which is coming from another place* And who is 
this? This is the King Messiah/* 1 

That a superhuman character attached, if not to the Personality, 
yet to the Mission of the Messiah, appears from three passages, iti 
which the expression, * The Spirit of the Lord moved upon the faco 
of the deep/is thus paraphrased: ‘This is the Spirit of the King 
Messiah.™ Whether this implies some activity of the Messiah in 
connection with creation/ or only that, from the first, His Mission 
was to have a bearing on all creation, it elevates His character and 
work above every other agency, human or Angelic. And, without 
pressing the argument, it is at least very remarkable that even the 
Ineffable Name Jehovah is expressly attributed to the Messiah. 1 The 


1 lam, of course* aware that certain 

Rdbbinisie expluiu the expression 1 Seed 
from another place/ os referring to the 
descent of the Messiah from Ruth—a 
non-Israelite. Rut if this explanation 
could be offered in reference to the 
daughters of Lot, it is difficult to see its 
meaning in reference to Eve and the 
birth of Seth. The connection there with 
the words (Gen. Iv. 25), ‘God hath ap¬ 
pointed me another Seed/ would be the 
very loosest. 

3 I am surprised* that CasteUi (u. s. 

p. 207) should have contended* that the 

reading in Ber. R. S and Vay. R. 14 
should be ‘ the Spirit of Adam.’ For (1) 

the attempted correction gives neither 
Bense* nor proper meaning. (2) The 
passage Ber R. 1 is not impugned; yet 
that passage is the basis or the other 
two. (3) Ber. R. 8 must read* * The 
Spirit of God moved on the deep—that 
Is, the Spirit of Messiah the King/ because 
the proof-passage is immediately added, 


•and the spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon Him/ which is a Messianic passage; 
and because, only two lines before the 
impugned passage, we are told, that Geu. 
i. 26* 1st clause, refers to the ‘spirit of the 
first man. 1 The latter remark applies 
also to Vayyikra R. 14, where the context 
equally forbids the proposed correction. 

3 It would be very interesting to com¬ 
pare with tins the statements of Philo as 
to the agency of the Logos in Creation. 
The subject is very well treated by Riehm 
(Lehrbegr. d. Hebr. Br. pp. 414-420), 
although 1 canuot agree with all his con¬ 
clusions. 

4 The whole of this passage* beginning 
at p. 147 6, is very curious and deeply in¬ 
teresting. It would lead too far to quote 
lL or other parallel passages which might 
be adduced. The passage in the Midrash 
on Lament, h 16 is also extremely Inter¬ 
esting* After the statement quoted in 
the te.xL* there follows a discussion on 
the names of the Messiah* and then the 
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fact becomes the more significant, when we recall that one of the CHAP, 
most familiar names of the Messiah was Anani —He Who cometh in V 

the clouds of heaven.* v—^ 

In what has been stated, no reference has been made to the final »nan.Tius 

conquests of Messiah, to His reign with all its wonders, or to the 
subdual of all nations—in short, to ivhat are commonly called ‘the 
last things.’ This will be treated in another connection. Nor is it 
contended that, whatever individuals may have expected, the Syna¬ 
gogue taught the doctrine of the Divine Personality of the Messiah, 
as held b} T the Christian Church. On the other hand, the cumulative 
evidence just presented must leave on the mind at least this con¬ 
viction, that the Messiah expected was far above the conditions of the 
most exalted of God’s servants, even His Angels; in short, so closely 
bordering on the Divine, that it was almost impossible to distinguish 
Him therefrom. In such circumstances, it only needed the personal 
conviction, that He, Who taught and wrought as none other, was 

really the Messiah, to kindle at Ilis word into the adoring confession, 
that He was indeed ‘the Son of the Living God.’ And once that 
point reached, the mind, looking back through the teaching of the 
Synagogue, would, with increasing clearness, perceive that, hoivever 
ill-understood in the past, this had been all along the sum of the 
whole Old Testament. Thus, we can understand alike the prepared¬ 
ness for, and yet the gradualncss of conviction on this point; then, 
the increasing clearness with which it emerged in the consciousness 
of the disciples; and, finally, the unhesitating distinctness with which 
it was put forward in Apostolic teaching as the fundamental article 
of belief to the Church Catholic. 1 

curious story about the Messiah having final conclusion, that the Messiah was 
already been born in Bethlehem. truly the Son of God, while it has been 

1 It will be noticed, that the cumula- our purpose simply to state, what mas 
tive argument presented in the foregoing the expectation of the ancient 8yna- 
pages follows closely that in the first gogue, not what it should ha^ been a C* 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews; cording to the Old Testament, 
only, that the latter carries it up to its 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE KAtrVtTY OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. 

(St. MatHicw L 25; St. Luke it. 1-20.) 

BOOK Such then was 1 the hope of the promise made of God unto the fathers/ 
II for which the twelve tribes, * instantly serving (God) night und day/ 
-"“v—longed—with such vividness, that they read it in almost every event 

and promise; with such earnestness, that it ever was the burden of their 
prayers; with such intensity, that many and long centuries of disa|>- 
pointment have not quenched it. Its light, comparatively dim in days 
of sunshine and calm, seemed to burn brightest in the dark and lonely 
nights of suffering, as if each gust that swept over Israel only kindled 
it into fresh flame. 

To the question, whether this hope has ever been realised—or 
rather, whether One has appeared Whose claims to the Mc&duhship 
have stood the test of investigation and of time—impartial history 
can make only one answer. It points to Bethlehem und to Nazareth. 
If the claims of Jesus have been rejected by the Jewish Nation, He 
has at least, undoubtedly, fulfilled one partofthe Mission prophetically 
assigned to the Messiah. Whether or not lie be the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, to Him, assuredly, Inis been the gathering of the 
nations, and the isles have waited Ibr His law. Passing the narrow 
bounds of obscure Judaea, and breaking down the walls of nutimud 
prejudice and isolation, He has made the subliincr teaching of the 
Old Testament the common possession of the world, and founded a 
great Brotherhood, of which the God of Israel is the Father* He 
alone also has exhibited a life, in which absolutely no fault could be 
found; and promulgated a teaching, to which absolutely no exception 
can be taken* Admittedly, He was the One perfect Man —the ideal 
of humanity, His doctrine the one absolute teaching. The world 
has known none other, none equal* Ami the world has owned it, if 
not by the testimony of words, yet by the evidence of facts. Spring¬ 
ing from such a people; born, living, and dying in circumstances, and 
using moans, the most unlikely of such results—the Man of Nazareth 
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has, by universal consent, been the mightiest Factor in our world’s chap. 
history: alike politically, socially, intellectually, and morally. If Vi 
He be not the Messiah, He has at least thus far done the Messiah's " 

work. If Ho be not the Messiah, there has at least been none other, 
before or alter Him, If He be not the Messiah, the world has not, 
ami never can have, a Messiah, 

To Bethlehem as the birthplace of Messiah, not only Old Testa¬ 
ment prediction, 4 but the testimony of Rabbinic teaching, imhcsb *MicaHT,i 
tat mglv pointed. Yet nothing could be imagined more directly contrary 
to Jewish thoughts and feelings—and hence nothing less likely to 
suggest itself to Jewish invention l —than the circumstances which, 
according to the Gospel-narrative, brought about the birth of the 
Messiah in Bethlehem. A counting of the people, or Census; and 
that Census taken at the bidding of a heathen Emperor, and 
executed by one so universally hated as Ilerod, would represent the ne 
jjIus ultra of all that was most repugnant to Jewish feeling.’ 1 If the 
account of the circumstances, which brought Joseph ami Mary to 
Bethlehem, has no basis in fact, but is a legend invented to locate 
the birth of the Nazarcne in the royal City of David, it must be 
pronounced most clumsily devised. There is absolutely nothing to 
account for its origination—either from parallel events in the past, or 
from contemporary expectancy. Why then connect the birth of 
their Messiah with what was most repugnant to Israel, especially if, 
as the advocates of the legendary hypothesis contend, it did not 
occur at a time when any Jewish Census was taken, but ten years 
previously? 

But if it be impossible rationally to account for any legendary 
origin of the narrative of Joseph and Mary's journey to Bethlehem, 
the historical grounds, on which its accuracy has been impugned, are 
equally insufficient. They resolve themselves into this: that (beyond 
tbe Gospel-narrative) we have no solid evidence that Cyrenius was at 
that time occupying the needful official position in the East, to order 
such a registration for Herod to carry out. But even this feeble oon> 

•i 

tention is by no means historically unassailable. 8 At any rate, there 


1 The advocates of tbe mythical theory 
have not answered, not even faced or 
understood, what to ua seems, on their 
hypothesis, an insuperable difficulty. 
Granting, that Jewish expectancy would 
suggest tbe birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, 
why invent such circumstances to bring 
Mary to Bethlehem ? Keirn may be right 
In saving: *The belief in the birth at 
Bethlehem originated very simply (Le- 


ben Jesu i, 2 t p. 393); but alt tbe more 
complicated and inexplicable is the origb 
nation of the legend, which accounts for 
tbe journey thither of Mary aud Joseph. 

a In evidence of these feel in "B, we 
have the account of Jo^epAtts' of the com 
sequences of the taxation of Cyrenius 
(Ant. xviii. 1. I. Comp. Acta v. 37). 

4 The arguments on what may be called 
the orthodox side have, from different 
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BOOK are two facta, which reader auy historical mistake by St. Luke on 

II this point extremely difficult to believe. First, he was evidently 

aware of a Census under Cyrenius, ten years later; 1 secondly, what- 
• comp, ever rendering of St. Luke ii. 2 may be adopted, it will at least be 

■CU 7b 37 

admitted, that the intercalated sentence about Cyrenius was not 
necessary for the narrative, and that the writer must have intended 
thereby emphatically to mark a certain event. But an author would 
not be likely to call special attention to a fact, of which he had only 
indistinct knowledge; rather, if it must be mentioned, would he do 
bo in the most indefinite terms. This presumption in favour of St. 
Luke's statement is strengthened by the consideration, that such an 
event as the taxing of Judaea must have been so easily ascertainable 
by him. 

We are, however, not left to the presumptive reasoning just set 
forth. That the Emperor Augustus made registers of the Roman 
Empire, and of subject aud tributary states, is now generally ad¬ 
mitted. This registration—for the purpose of future taxation— 
would also embrace Palestine, Even if no actual order to that effect 
had been issued during the lifetime of Herod, we can understand that 
he would deem it most expedient, both on account of his relations to 
the Emperor, and in view of the probable excitement which a heathen 
Census would cause in Palestine, to take steps for making a registra¬ 
tion, and that rather according to the Jewish than the Roman manner. 
This Census, then, arranged by Augustus, and taken by Herod in his 
own manner, was, according to St. Luke, 1 first [really] carried out 
when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria/ some years alter Herod's death 
and when Judaea had become a Roman province. 1 

We are now prepared to follow the course of the Gospel-narrative. 
In consequence of f the decree of Ceesar Augustus/ Herod directed a 
general registration to be made after the Jewish, rather than the 
Roman, manner. Practically the two would, indeed, in this instance, 
be very similar. According to the Roman law, all country-people 
were to be registered in their f own city’—meaning thereby the town 
to which the village or place, where they were born, was attached. In 


points of view, been bo often and well 
stated—latterly by Wieaeler, Huschke, 
Zumpt, and Steinmeyer—and on the 
other aide almost ad nauseam by negati ve 
critics of every school, that it seems un¬ 
necessary to go again over them. The 
reader will And the whole subject stated 
by CanoQ Cook f whose views we sub¬ 
stantially adopt, In the 4 Speaker's Com¬ 


mentary* (N.T. J. pp. 326-3Z9). The 
reasoning of Mommsen (Res gestae D. 
Aug. pp. 175, 1T6) does not seem to me 
to affect the view taken in the text 
1 For the textual explanation we again 
refer to Canon Cook, only we would 
mark, with Steinmeyer, that the meaning 
of the expression tytrero, in St Luke 
LL 2, la determined by the similar use of 
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so doing, the 'house and lineage ’ (the nomen and cognomen) of each chap. 
were marked. 1 According to the Jewish mode of registration, the vi 
people would have been enrolled according to tribes (niuc), families or v —■v~— 
clous (nvic"^, and the house of their fathers (ran rro). But as 
the ten tribes had not returned to Palestine, this conld only take 
place to a very limited extent, 3 while it would be easy for each to be 
registered in ‘ his own city.' In the case of Joseph and Mary, whose 
descent from David was not only known, but where, for the sake of 
the unborn Messiah, it was most important that this should be distinctly 
noted, it was natural that, in accordance with Jewish law, they 
should have gone to Bethlehem. Perhaps also, for many reasons 
which will readily suggest themselves, Joseph and Mary might be 
glad to leave Nazareth, and seek, if possible, a home in Bethlehem. 

Indeed, so strong was this feeling, that it afterwards required special 
Divine direction to induce Joseph to relinquish this chosen place of 
residence, and to return into Galilee. ‘ In these circumstances, Mary, *8LMati 

7 . 1 ii. 22 

now the ‘wife’ of Joseph, though standing to him only in the actual 
relationship of ‘ betrothed,’ 1 ’ would, of course, accompany her husband b at, Luie 
to Bethlehem. Irrespective of this, every feeling and hope in her 
must have prompted such a course, and there is no need to discuss 
whether Roman or Jewish Census-usage required her presence—a 
question which, if put, would have to be answered in the negative. 

The short winter's day wa 3 probably closing in, 3 as the two travel¬ 
lers from Nazareth, bringing with them the few necessaries of a 
poor Eastern household, neared their journey’s end. If we think of 
Jesus as the Messiah from heaven, the surroundings of outward 
poverty, so far from detracting, seem most congruous to His Divine 
character. Earthly splendor would here seem like tawdry tinsel, 

and the utmost simplicity like that clothing of the lilies, which far 
surpassed all the glory of Solomon’s court. But only in the East 
would the most absolute simplicity be possible, and yet neither it, 
nor the poverty from which it sprang, necessarily imply even the 

slightest taint of social inferiority. The way had been long and 

It in Acts xi. 28, where what was pre- ‘eine Sache der Unmdglichkeit.’ 
dieted is said to have actually taken place 3 This, of course, is only a conjecture; 

{kyevf.ro) at the time oF Claudius Caesar, biit l call it 1 probable/ partly because 
1 Comp. Ifuschke, Ueber d. z. Zeit d, one would naturally so arrange a journey 
Geb. J, C. gehalt. Census pp. 119, 120, of several days, to make its stages as 
Most critics have written very confusedly slow and easy as possible, and partly 
on this point, from the circumstance, that, on their ar- 

1 The reader will now be able to ap- rival, they found the khan full, which 
predate the value of Keim's objections would scarcely have been the case had 
against such a Census, os involving a they reached Bethlehem early in the 
‘wahre VolkBwanderung* (!), and being day* 
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XlT r 13, 9; 
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weary—at the very least, three day s’journey, whatever route had been 
taken from Galilee. Most probably it would be that so commonly 
followed, from a desire to avoid Samaria, along the eastern banks 
of the Jordan, and by the fords of Jericho, 1 Although passing 
through one of the warmest parts of the country, the reason of the 
year must, even in most favorable circumstances, have greatly 
increased the difficulties of such a journey. A sense or rest and 
peace must, almost unconsciously, have crept over the travellers when 
at last they reached the rich fields that surrounded the ancient 
‘House of Bread, 1 and, passing through the valley which, like an 
amphitheatre, sweeps up to the twain heights along which Bethlehem 
stretches (2,704 feet above the sea), ascended through the terraced 
vineyards and gardens. Winter though it was, the green and silvery 
foliage of the olive might, even at that season, mingle with the pale 
pink of the almond—nature's ‘ early waker ! *—and with the darker 
coloring of the opening peach-buds. The chaste beauty and sweet 
quiet of the place would recall memories of Boaz, of Jesse, and of 
David. All the more would such thoughts suggest themselves, from 
the contrast between the past and the present. For, as the travellers 
reached the heights of Bethlehem, and, indeed, long before, the 
most prominent object in view must have been the great castle which 
Herod had huilt, and called after his own name. IVrched on the 
highest hill south-east oT Bethlehem, it was, at the same time 
magnificent palace, strongest fortress, and almost courtier-city.* 
With a sense of relief the travellers would turn from this, to 
mark the undulating outlines of the highland wilderness of Judaea, 
till the horizon was bounded by the mountain-ridges of Tekou. 
Through the break of the hills eastward the heavy molten surface 
of the Sea of Judgment would appear in view; westward wound 
the road to Hebron; behind them lay the valleys and hills which 
separated Bethlehem from Jerusalem, and concealed the Holy City. 

But for the present such thoughts would give way hi the pressing 
necessity of finding shelter ami rest. The little town of nethlehem 
was crowded with those who had come from all the outlying district 
to register their names. Even if the strangers from far-ntT Galileo 
had been personally acquainted with any one in Bethlehem, who 
could have shown them hospitality, they would have found every 


1 Coinp> the Account of the rouris, mna, 
Ac. In the * History of the Jewish Nut ion,' 
p> 27A; anil the chapter on Travelling 
it) Palestine.* In 1 Sketches of Jewish 

Social Life In the Days of Christ.’ 


< The almond irf mlledi In Hebrew, 
Mhe wukor/ from the word Mo 

ho awake/ Tl U \\nilc ixwlblc, that 
many or the earliest during flowers al¬ 
ready made the landscape bright. 
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bouse fully occupied. The very inn was filled, and the only available 
space wad, where ordinarily the cattle were stabled. 1 Bearing in mind 
the simple habits of the East, this scarcely implies, what it would 
in the West; and perhaps the seclusion and privacy from the noisy, 
chattering crowd, which thronged the khan, would be all the more 
welcome. Scanty as these particulars are, even thus much is 
gathered rather by inference than from the narrative itself. Thu'S 
early in this history does the absence of details, which painfully 
increases as we proceed, remind us, that the Gospels were not 
intended to furnish a biography of Jesus, nor even the materials for 
it; but had only this twofold object: that those who read them 
< might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 1 and that 
believing they ‘ might have life through His Name.’* The Christian 
heart and imagination, indeed, long to be able to localise the scene of 
such surpassing importance, and linger with fond reverence over that 
Cave, which is now covered by ‘the Church of the Nativity. 1 Itmay 
be—nay, it seems likely—that this, to which the most venerable 
tradition points, was the sacred spot of the world's greatest event. 1 
Butcertainty we have not. It is better, that it should be so. As to 
all that passed in the seclusion of that ‘ stahlethe circumstances 
of the ‘Nativity, 1 even its exact time after the arrival of Mary (hrief 
as it must have been)—the Gospel-narrative is silent. This only is 
told, that then and there the Virgin-Mother ‘brought forth her first¬ 
born Son, and wrapped Him in swaddling clothes, and laid Him in a 
manger.’ Beyond this announcement of the bare fact, Holy Scripture, 
with indescribable appropriateness and delicacy, draws a veil over 
that most sacred mystery. Two impressions only are left on the 
mind: that of utmost earthly humility, in the surrounding cireum- 


CHAP. 

VI 



* Eli. John 

u. 31; 
comp, 

Rt. Luke 1. 4 


1 Dr. Geikie Id deed ‘fuels surr* 1 that 
the KcxraAvfia was not an inn, but a 
gneelrcbamber, because the word is used 
Id that sense in SL Mark xiv.l4 T Luke xxii. 
11. But this inference is critically un¬ 
tenable. The Greek word is of very wide 
application, and means (as Schleusner 
puts it) 1 omnia locus qnieti apt ns, 1 In the 
LXX. KaraX vna is the equivalent of not 
leas than fivn Hebrew words, winch have 
widely different meanings. In the LXX. 
rendering of Ex. iv. 24 it is used for the 
Hebrew which certainly canuot 

mean a irueat-chamher, bnt an Inn, No 
one could imagine that, if private hospi¬ 
tality had been extended to the Virrfn- 
Mother, she would have been left In such 

circumstance? In a stable. The same 


term occurs in Aramaic form, in Rab¬ 
binic writings, os orr' 751 ^ 1 ' 7 ^ 

KardXvUiTy an inn, De£itzsch % in his He¬ 
brew N.T., usee the nmre commoo 

Bazaare and markets were also held in 
tho&ehosudries; animals killed, and meat 

sold there; also wine and cider; bo that 
they were a much more public place of 
resort than might at first be imagined. 
Comp. Herzfeld, Handelsgeseh. p* 325* 

1 Perhaps the best authenticated of all 
local traditions is that w hich fixes on this 
cave as the place of the Nativity. The 
evidence in its favour is well given by Dr, 
Fftrrnr in his * Life of Christ/ Dean 
Stanley, however, and others, have ques¬ 
tioned It. 
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BOOR stances; and that of inward fitness, in the contrast suggested by 

n them. Instinctively, reverently, we feel that it is well it should liuvo 

’ 1 been so. It best befits the birth of the Christ—if lie bo what the 

New Testament declares Him. 

On the other hand, the circumstances just noted afford the 
strongest indirect evidence of the truth of this mirrntivc. For, if it 
were the outcome of Jewish imagination, where is the basis for it in 
contemporary expectation ? Would Jewish legend have ever presented 
its Messiah as born in a stable, to which chance circumstances had 
consigned His Mother ? The whole current of Jewish opinion would 
run in the contrary direction. The opponents of the authenticity of 
this narrative arc bound to face this. Further, it may safely be 
asserted, that no Apocryphal or legendary narrative of such a 

(legendary) event would have been characterised by such scantiness 
or rather absence, of details. For, the two essential features, alike 
of legend and of tradition, are, that they ever seek to surround their 
heroes with a halo of glory, and that they attempt to supply details, 
which are otherwise wonting. And in both these respects a more 
Bharply-marked contrast could scarcely be presented, than in the 
Gospel-narrati vc. 

But as wc pass from the sacred gloom of the cave out into the 
night, its sky all aglow with starry brightness, its loneliness is 
peopled, and its silence made vocal from heaven. There is nothing 
now to conceal, but much to reveal, though the manner of it would 
seem strangely incongruous to Jewish thinking. And yet Jewish 
tradition may here prove both illustrative and helpful. That tho 
Messiah was to be born in Bethlehem, 1 was a settled conviction. 
Equally so was the belief, that He was to be revealed from Migdal 
• Targum Eder, 'the tower of the Hock.’ 1 This Mknhil Eder was not the watch- 

Pseudo 1 ^ 

tower fur the ordinary flocks which pastured on the barren sheep- 
ground beyond Bethlehem, but lay close to the town, on the road to 
bflhok*vn Jerusalem* A passage in the Mishnuh b leads to tho conclusion, that 

the flocks, which pastured there, were destined for Tempic-saeriflees, 1 
and, accordingly, that the shepherds, who watched over them, were 


1 In the curious story of His birth, re¬ 
lated in the Jer* Talmud (Bor* li, 3), He 
Is said to have boon born in 1 the royul 
castle of Bethlehem ;* while in the paral¬ 
lel narrative in the Midr on Lament- f 
16, ed. W* p. 64 b) the somewhat myste¬ 
rious expression Is used nv])* 

But we must keep in view die Rabbinic 
statement that, even If a castle falls 


down. It Is still called a castle (Yulkut, 
vol* ii* |>. GO h). 

1 In fact the MLshnah (Baba K. vlL 7) 
expressly forbids the keeping of flocks 
throughout I lie land of Israel, except In 
the wildernesses—and the only flocks 
otherwise kept would be thoee for the 
Temple-servlcee (Baba K. 80 



CHRISTMAS-NIGHT IN THE PLAINS OF BETHLEHEM, 


not ordinary shepherds. The latter were under the ban of Rabbi nism, 1 
on account of their necessary isolation from religious ordinances, and 
their manner of life, which rendered strict legal observance unlikely, 
if not absolutely impossible. The same Mishnic passage also leads us 
to infer, that these flocks lay out all the year rounds since they are spoken 
of as in the fields thirty days before the Passover—that is, in the month 
of February, when in Palestine the average rainfall is nearly greatest,* 
Thus, Jewish tradition in some dim manner apprehended the first 
revelation of the Messiah from that Migdal Eder , where shepherds 
watched the Temple-flocks all the year round. Of the deep symbolic 
significance of such a coincidence, it is needless to speak. 

It was, then, on that ( wintry night 1 of the 25th of December, 1 
that shepherds watched the flocks destined for sacrificial services, in 
the very place consecrated by tradition as that where the Messiah was 
to be first revealed. Of a sudden came the long-delayed, unthought- 
of announcement. Heaven and earth seemed to mingle, as suddenly 
an Angel stood before their dazzled eyes, while the outstreaming 
glory of the Lord seemed to enwrap them, as in a mantle of light.* 


1 This disposes of an inapt quotation 
(from Delitzach) by Dr. Geikie. No one 
could imagine, that the Talmudic pas¬ 
sages in question could apply to such 
shepherds as these. 

1 The mean of 22 seasons in Jerusalem 
amounted to 4-718 inches in December, 
5-479 in January, and 5-207 in February 
(see a very interesting paper by Dr. 
Chaplin in Quart. Stat, of Pal, Explor. 
Fund, January, 1883). For 1876-77 we 
have these standing figures: mean for 
December* * 490 ; for January, 1*595; for 
February, 8-750—and, similarly, in other 
years. And 00 we read: 1 Good the year 
in which Tebheth (December) is without 
rain 1 (Taan, 6 b ). Those who have copied 
Lightfoot’s quotations about the flocks 
not lying out during the winter months 
ought* at least, to have known that the 
reference in the Talmudic passages is 
expressly to the flocks w r hich pastured 

In * the wilderness 1 (ni'-D-iE y\ 

But even so, the statement* as so many 
others of the kind* is not accurate. For* 
in the Talmud two opinions are expressed. 
.According to one* the * Midbariyoth, 5 or 
‘animals of the wilderness,* are those 

■ which goto the open at the Passover- 
itime, and return at the first rains (about 

■ November); while* on the other hand, 
-Rabbi maintains, and, as it seems* more 

authoritatively* that the wilder a ess-flocks 


remain in the open alike in the hottest 
days and in the rainy season — i.e. al] the 
year round (Bezah 40 a ), Comp, also 
Tosephta Bezah iv. 6. A somewhat dif¬ 
ferent explanation is given in Jer. Bezah 
63 b . 

a There is no adequate reason for ques¬ 
tioning the historical accuracy of thia 
date. The objections generally made 
rest on grounds, which seem to me his¬ 
torically untenable. The subject has been 
fully discussed in an article by Cassel in 
Herzog's Real. Eney. xvii. pp. 588-594. 
But a curious piece of evidence cornea to 
us from a Jewish source. In the addition 
to the Megillath Taanitli (ed. Warsh. p. 
20 a)* the 9th Tebbetb is marked as a fast 
day* and it is added, that the reason for 
this is not stated. Now, Jewish chron- 
ologists have fixed on that day as that 
of Christ's birth, and it is remarkable 
that, between the years GOO and 816 a.d, 
the 25th of December fell no less than 
twelve times on the 9th Tebheth. If 
the 9th Tebheth* or 25th December, was 
regarded as the birthday of Christ, wo 
can understand the concealment about 
it. Comp. Zunz, Ritus d, Synag, Gottesd. 

p. 126. 

* In illustration we may here quote 
Shem, R, 2 (ed. W, vol. ii, p. 8 a), where 
it is said that, wherever Michael appears* 
there also is the glory of the Shekbiuab. 
Id the same section we read, in reference 
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BOOK Surprise, awe, fenr would be hushed into calm mill expectancy, afl 
II from the Angel they heard, that what they saw boded not judgment, 

but ushered in to waiting Israel the great joy of those good tidings 
which he brought: that the long-promised Saviour, Messiah, Lord, 
was born in the City of David, and that they themselves might go 
and see, and recognize Him by the humbleness of the circumstances 
surrounding His Nativity. 

It was, as if attendant angels had only waited the signal. As, 
when the sacrifice was laid on the altar, the Temple-music burst forth 
in three sections, each marked by the blast of the priests’ silver 
trumpets, as if each Psalm were to be a Trin-Hagion;' so, when tho 
Herald-Angel had spoken, a multitude of heaven’s host* stood forth 
to hymn the good tidings he had brought. What they sang was but 
the reflex of what had been announced. It told in the language of 
praise the character, the meaning, the result, of what had taken place. 
Heaven took up the strain of 1 glory 1 ; earth echoed it as 1 peuce*; it 
fell on the ears and hearts of men as 'good pleasure T : 

Glory to God in the highest— 

And upon earth peace— 

Among men good pleasure! * 

Only once before had the words of the Angels 1 hymn fallen upon mortaPs 
ears, when, to Isaiah’s rapt vision, Heaven's high Temple had opened, 
and the glory of Jehovah swept its courts, almost breaking down the 
trembling posts that bore its boundary gates. Now the same glory en¬ 
wrap t the shepherds on Bethlehem's plains. Then the Angels 1 hymn 


to the appearance in the bush, that, * at 
first only one Angel came,' who stood la 
the burning bush. and after that the Shek- 
hlD&h came, and spoke to Moses from 
out the bush. (It is a curious illustra¬ 
tion of Acts ix. 7, that Moses alone is 
Bald in Jewish tradition to have seen the 
vision, but not tho men who were with 
him.) Wetcjtein gives an erroneous re¬ 
ference to a Talmudic statement, to the 
effect that, at the birth of Moses, the 
room was tilled with heavenly light. 
The statement really occurs m Sotah 12 ft; 
Shem, R. 1; Yalkut I, 51 r. This must 
be the foundation of the Christian leg¬ 
end, that the cave, in which Christ was 
born, was tilled with heavenly light. 
Similarly, the Romish legend ubout the 
Virgin Mother not feeling the pangs of 
maternity is derived from the Jewish 
legend, which asserts the same of the 

mother of Moses. The same authority 


maintains, that the birth of Mohos re¬ 
mained unknown for three months, be¬ 
cause he was a child oT seven months. 
There are other legends about the sinless- 
ness of Moses 1 father, arid the maiden¬ 
hood of his mother (at 10:1 yearn), w liieb 
remind us of Christian traditions. 

1 According to tradition, (he three 
blasts symbolically proclaimed the king¬ 
dom of God. the providence of God t and 
the final judgment. 

1 Curiously enough, the word trrpa- 
rtd is Hebraised in the same connection 

m?n (CtnSEN- Y*lkut on Ps. 

xlv* (vol. II. p. 105 ft, about the middle). 

* T have unhesitatingly retained the 
reading of the textitx receptu^* The ar¬ 
guments in Its favor are sufficiently set 
forth by Canon Cook in his 1 Revised Ver¬ 
sion of the First Three Gospel*/ PP- 27- 
32. 
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had heralded the announcement of the Kingdom coining; now that chap. 
of the King come. Then it had been the Tris-Hagion of prophetic Vi 
anticipation; now that of Kvangclic fulfilment, «-v—■ 

The hymn had ceased; the light faded out of the sky; and the 
shepherds were alone. But the Angelic message remained with them; 
and the sign, which was to guide them to the Infant Christ, lighted 
their rapid way up the terraced height to where, at the entering of 
Bethlehem, the lamp swinging over the hostelry directed them to the 
strangers of the house of David, who had come from Nazareth, 

Though it seems as if, in the hour of her utmost need, the Virgin- 
Mother had not been ministered to by loving hands, 1 yet what had 
happened in the stable must soon have become known in the Khan. 

Perhaps friendly women were still passing to and fro on errands of 
mercy, when the shepherds reached the ‘ stable.’ 1 There they found, 
perhaps not what they had expected, but as they had been told. The 
holy group only consisted of the humble Virgin-Mother, the lowly 
carpenter of Nazareth, and the Babe laid in the manger. What 
further passed we know not, save that, having seen it for themselves, 
the shepherds told what had been spoken to them about this Child, to 
all around*—in the 'stable,’in the fields, probably also in the Temple, 
to which they would bring their Hocks, thereby preparing the minds 
of a Simeon, of an Anna, and of all them that looked for salvation in 
Israel.* 

And now the hush of wondering expectancy fell once more on all, 
who heard what was told by the shepherds—this time not only in the 
hill-country of Judaea, but within the wider circle that embraced 
Bethlehem and the Holy City. And yet it seemed all so sudden, so 
strange. That on such slender thread, as the feeble throb of an 
Infant-life, the salvation of the world should hang—and no special 
care watch over its safety, no better shelter be provided it than a 
‘stable,’ no other cradle than a manger! And still it is ever so. On 
what slender thread has the continued life of the Church often seemed 
to hang; on what feeble throbbing that of every child of God—with 

1 This appears to me implied in the in Bethlehem, to inquire whether any 
emphatic statement, that Mary—as I child hurl been born union" their guests, 
gather, herself—■ wrapped Him in swud- 3 The term j implies more 

dling clothes' (St. Luke ii. 7, 12), Other- than to ‘make known abroad.’ Wahl 
wise the remark would seem needless renders it 'ulfrocitroquenarrv '; Schleus- 
and meaningless. ner: ‘ divulpo a liquid ut aliis in note neat, 

1 It seems difficult to understand how, ttparyo rumorem.’ 
on Dr. Geikie’s theory, the shepherds ’ This may have prepared not only 
could have found the Infant-Saviour, those who welcomed Jeans on His pre- 
Slnce. manifestly, they could not during sen tat ion in the Temple, but Sited many 
that night have roused every household others with expectancy. 
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BOOK no visible outward means to ward off danger, no home of comfort, no 
H rest of ease. But, ‘Lo, children are Jehovah’s heritage!’—and: 
-"y"—■' < So giveth He to His beloved in his sleep! ’ 1 


1 The following remarkable extract 
from the Jerusalem Turgum od Ex, xii, 
42 may interest the reader:— 

* It is a night to be observed and ex¬ 
alted. . , . Four nights arc there written 
in the Book of Memorial, Night first: 
when the Memra of Jehovah was revealed 
upon the world for ita creation; when 
the world was without form and void, 
and darkness was spread upon the face 
of the deep, and the Memra of Jehovah 
illuminated and made it light; and He 
called it the first night. Night second: 
when the Memra of Jehovah was revealed 
unto Abraham between the divided 
pieces; when Abraham was a hundred 
years, and Sarah was ninety years, and to 
confirm thereby that which the Scripture 
saith,—Abraham a hundred years, mn be 
beget? and Sarah, ninety years old, can 
she bear? Was not our father Isaac 
thirty-seven years old at the time he w as 
offered upon the altar ? Then the heavens 
were bowed down and brought low, and 


Isaac saw their foundations, and his eyes 
were blinded owing to that sight; and 
He called it the second night. The third 
night: when the Memra of Jehovah was 
revealed upon the Egyptians, at the 
dividing of the night; His right hand 
slew the first-born or the Egyptians, and 
His right liund spared the first-born iff 
Israel; to fulfil what the Scripture hath 
said, Israel is My first-born well-beloved 
son. And He called it the third night. 
Night the fourth: when the end of the 
world will be accomplished, that it might 
be dissolved, the bands of wickedness 
destroyed, and the iron yoke broken, 
Mnses came rortll from the midst of the 

l. 

desert, and the King Messiah from the 
midst of Rome, This one shall loud at 
the head of a Cloud, and that one shall 
lead at the head of a Cloud; and the 
Memra of Jehovah will lead between 
both, and they tw T o shall come as one 
{Carhndny (For explan, see vol. ib 
p, 100, note,) 



the virgin-mother ponders it in her heart. 


CHAPTER VTI. 

THE PURIFICATION OF THE VIRGIN AND THE PRESENTATION 

IN THE TEMPLE. 

(St. Luke ii. 21-38.) 

Foremost amongst those who. wondering, had heard what the shep- chap. 
herds told, was she whom most it concerned, who laid it up deepest v n 
in her heart, and brought to it treasured stores of memory. It was 
the Mother of Jesus. These many months, all connected with this 
Child could never have been far away from her thoughts. And now 
that He was hers, yet not hers—belonged, yet did not seem to belong, 
to her—He would be the more dear to her Mother-heart for what 
made Him so near, and yet parted Him so far from her. And upon 
all His history seemed to lie such wondrous light, that she could 
only see the path behind, so far as she had trodden it; while upon 
that on which she was to move, was sucb dazzling brightness, that 
she could scarce look upon the present, and dared not gaze towards 
ithe future. 

At the very outset of this history, and increasingly in its course, 

Ithe question meets us, how, if the Angelic message to the Virgin 
■was a reality, and her motherhood so supernatural, she could have 
been apparently so ignorant of what was to come—nay, so often have 
even misunderstood it? Strange, that she should have ‘ pondered 
:in her heart ’ the shepherd's account; stranger, that afterwards she 
Ishould have wondered at His lingering in the Temple amoDg Israel’s 
tteachers; strangest, that, at the very first of His miracles, a mother’s 
[fond pride should have so harshly broken in upon the Divine melody 
tof His work, by striking a keynote so different from that, to which 
EHis life had been set; or that afterwards, in the height of his activity, 
rloving fears, if not doubts, should have prompted her to interrupt, 
what evidently she had not as yet comprehended in the fulneBS of its 
imeaning. Might we not rather have expected, that the Virgin- 
Mother from the inception of this Child’s life would have under- 
letood, that He was truly the Son of God? The question, like so 
many others, requires only to be clearly stated, to find its emphatic 
answer. For. had it been bo. His history. His human life, of which 
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BOOK every step ig of such infinite importance to mankind, would not have 

II been possible. Apart from all thoughts of the deeper necessity, both 

^ as regarded His Mission and the salvution of the world, of a true 
human development of gradual consciousness and personal life, Christ 
could not, in any true sense, have been subject to His Parents, if 
they had fully understood that He was Divine; nor could He, in 
that case, have been watched, as He ‘grew in wisdom and in favour 
with God ami men/ Such knowledge would have broken the 
bond of His Humanity to ours, by severing that which bound Him as 
a child to 11 is mother. We could not have become His brethren, had 
He not been truly the Virgin's Son. The mystery of the Incarnation 
would have been needless and fruitless, had His humanity not been 
subject to all its right ami ordinary conditions* And, applying the 
same principle more widely, we cun thus, in sonic men sure, under¬ 
stand why the mystery of Ilis Divinity had to be kept while He 
was on earth* Had it been otherwise, the thought of Ilis Divinity 

would have proved so all-absorbing, as to render impossible that of 
■ 

His Humanity, with all its lessons. The Son of Hod Most High, 
Whom they worshipped, could never have been the loving Man, with 
Whom they could hold such elosc converse* The bond which hound 
the Master to His disciples—the Son of Man to humanity—would 
have been dissolved; llis teaching as a Man, the Incarnation, and 
the Tabernacling among men, in place of the former Old Testament 
Revelation from heaven, would have become wholly impossible. In 
short, one, and that the distinctive New Testament, element in our 
salvation would have been taken away. At the beginning of His life 
He would have anticipated the lessons of its end—nay, not those of 
His Death only, but of His Resurrection ami Ascension, and of the 
coming of the Holy Ghost. 

In all this wc have only been taking the subjective, not the objec¬ 
tive, view of the question; considered the cartliward, not the heaven¬ 
ward, aspect of llis life- The latter, though very real, lies beyond our 
present horizon* Not so the question as to the development of the 
Virgin-Mother's spiritual knowledge. Assuming her to have occupied, 
in the fullest sense, the standpoint of Jewish Messiunic expectancy, 
and remembering, also, that she was so 1 highly favoured 1 of God, 
still, there was not as yet anything, nor could there be for many 
years, to lend her beyond what might be called the utmost height of 
Jewish belief. On the contrary, there was much connected with Hia ■ 
true Humanity to keep her back* For narrow ns, to our retrospec¬ 
tive thinking* the boundury-linc seems between Jewish belief and that \ 
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in the hypostatic union of the two Natures, the passage from the 
one to the other represented suuli tremendous mental revolution, as 


to imply 


direct Divine teaching/ 1 An 


illustrative instance will 


prove this better than argument. We read, in a commentary on the 
opening words of Gen. xv. 18/' that when God made the covenant 
with Abram, He ‘revealed to him both this Olam (dispensation) 
and the Olam to come,’ which latter expression is correctly explained 
as icier ring to the days of the Messiah. Jewish tradition, there¬ 
fore, here asserts exactly what Jesus stated in these words: ‘Your 

lather Abraham rejoiced to see My day; and lie saw it, and was 
glad.' * Yet we know what storm of indignation the enunciation of 

it called forth among the Jews! 

Thus it was, that every event connected with the Messianic mani¬ 
festation of Jesus would come to the Virgin-Mother as a fresh dis¬ 
covery and a new surprise. Each event, as it took place, stood iso¬ 
lated in her mind; not as part of a whole which she would anticipate, 
nor as only one link in a chain; but as something quite by itself. She 
knew the beginning, and she knew Lhe end; but she knew not the 

path which led from the one to the other; and each step in it was 
a new revelation. Hence it was, that slit so carefully treasured in 
her heart every new fact/ piecing each to the other, till she could 
read lfom it the great mystery that He, Whom Incarnate she had 
borne, was, indeed, the Son of the living God. And as it was 
natural, so it was well that it should be so. For, thus only could she 
truly, because self-unconscimisly, as a Jewish woman and mother, 
fulfil all the requirements of the Law, alike as regarded herself and 
her Child 


CHAP. 

VII 


* 1 Cor. HL 
3 

b Bor, B. 44, 
eel. W& rah. 
p. til t 


■ fit. John 
rill. 66 


J St* Lul£ 
11* 19, 61 


The first of these was Circumcision, representing voluntary sub¬ 
jection to the conditions of the Law, and acceptance of the obli¬ 
gation.^ but also of the privileges, of the Covenant between God and 
Abraham and \ns seed* Any attempt to show the deep significance 
of such a rite in the case of Jesus, could only weaken the impression 
which the fact itself conveys. The ceremony took place, as in all 
ordinary circumstances, on the eighth day, when the Child received 
the Angel-given name Jesh.ua. (Jesus). Two other legal ordinances 
Btill remained to be observed. The firstborn son of every household 
was, according to the Law, to be ' redeemed * of the priest at the price 
of five Bhckels of the Sanctuary.' Rabbinic casuistry here added 'Nunnx 
many needless, and even repulsive, details. The following, however, 
are of practical interest. The earliest period of presentation was 
thirty-one days aftci” birth, so as to make the legal month quite 
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complete* The child mast have been the firstborn of his mother 
(according to some writers, of his father also); 1 neither father nor 
mother 1 must be of Levitic descent; and the child must be free 
from all such bodily blemishes as would have disqualified him for 
the priesthood—or, as it was expressed: 'the firstborn for the 
priesthood, 1 It was a thing much dreaded, that the child should die 
before his redemption; but if his father died in the interval, the 
child had to redeem himself when of age. As the Rabbinic law 
expressly states, that the shekels were to be of * Tyrian weight/ 1 
the value of the ‘redemption money* would amount to about ten 
or twelve shillings. The redemption could bo made from any 
priest, and attendance in the Temple was not requisite. It was 
otherwise with the ‘purification 1 of the mother." The Rabbinic 
law fixed this at forty-one days alter the birth of a son, and eighty- 
one alter that of a daughter,* so as to make the Biblical terms quite 
complete/ But it might take place anytime later—notahly, when 
attendance on any of the great feasts brought a family to Jerusalem, 
Thus, we read of cases when a mother would offer several sacrifices of 
purification at the same time/ But, indeed, the woman was not re¬ 
quired to be personally present at all, when her offering was presented, 

or, rather (as we shall see), provided for—say, by the representatives 
of the laity, who daily took part in the services for the various dis¬ 
tricts from which they came. This also is specially provided for in 
the Tulmud. 5 But mothers who were within convenient distance of 
the Temple, and especially the more earnest among them, would 
naturally attend personally in the Temple; 4 and in such cases, when 
practicable, the redemption of the firstborn, and the purification of 
hie mother, would be combined* Such was undoubtedly the case with 
the Virgin-Mother and her Son* 


1 So Lundius. Jiid. Alterth* p. 621, and 
Buxtorf, Le*. Talmud, p. 1699. But I 
am bound to say. that ibis seems con¬ 
trary to the saying of the Rabbis. 

J This disposes of the idea, that the 
Virgin-Mother was of direct Aaronic or 
Levitic descent 

* Archdeacon Farrar is mistaken In 
supposing, that the 1 thirty-three days 1 
were counted J after the circumcision/ 
The idea must have arisen from a mis¬ 
understanding of the English version of 
Lev. liL 4. There was no connection 
between Lhe time or the circumcision or 
the child, and that of the purification of 
bis mother In certain circumstances 
circumcision might have to be delayed 


for days—in case of sickness, till recov¬ 
ery. It is equally a mistake to suppose, 
that a Jewish moLher could not leave i 
the bouse til! after the forty days of her ' 
purification. 

4 Comp. Kerith. 1* 7* 

* Jer. Sheq. 50 ft* 

* There is no ground whatever for the 
objection which Rabbi Lfl w (Lebeosalter, 
p. 112) raises against the account of SL 
Luke. Jewish documents only prove, 
that a mother need not personally attend 
in the Temple; not that they did not do 
so, when attendance was poolble. The 
contrary impression la conveyed to us 
by Jewish noticee. 
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For this twofold purpose the Holy Filially went up to the Temple, CHAP, 
when the prescribed days wore completed. 1 The ceremony at the vii 
redemption of a firstborn son was, no doubt, more simple than that 
at present in use. It consisted of the formal presentation of the 
child to the priest, accompanied by two short 1 benedictions ’—the 
one for the law of redemption, the other for the girt of a firstborn 
son, alter which the redemption money was paid. 1 Most solemn, as 
in such a place, and remembering its symbolic significance as the 
expression of God's claim over each family in Israel, must this rite 
have been. 

As regards the rite at the purification of the mother, the scantiness 
of information has led to serious misstatements. Any comparison 
with our modern ‘churching’ of women* is inapplicable, since the 
latter consists of thanksgiving, and the former primarily of a sin- 
offering for the Levitical defilement symbolically attaching to the 
beginning of life, and a burnt-offering, that marked the restoration of 
communion with God. Besides, as already stated, the sacrifice for 
purification might be brought in the absence of the mother. Similar 
mistakes prevail as to the rubric. It is not the ease, as generally 
Stated, that the woman was sprinkled with blood, and then pronounced 
clean by the priest, or that prayers were offered on the occasion. 4 
The service simply consisted of the statutory sacrifice. This was 
what, in ecclesiastical language, was termed an ottering oleh veyored , 
that is, ‘ascending and descending,’ according to the means of the 
offerer. The sin-offering was, in all eases, a turtle-dove or a young 

pigeon. But, while the more wealthy brought a lamb for u burnt- 
offering, the poor might substitute for it a turtle-dove, or a young 
pigeon. 1 The rubric directed that the neck of the sin-offering was to 


1 The expression rotJ Kafyapuruov 
avrtvr cannot refer to the Purification 
of the Virgin am] her Babe (Farrar), nor 
to that of the Virgin and Joseph (Meyer), 
because neither the Babe nor Joseph 
'Deeded, nor were they included in, the 
purification. It can onlv refer to 1 their' 
(l.e. tlie Jews’) purification. But this 
■does not imply any Romish inferences 
{8epp r Leben Jehu, m, 1, p, 131) as to the 
enperbuinan condition or origin of the 
Blessed Virgin; on the contrary, the offer¬ 
ing of the sin offering point* in the other 
direction. 

1 Ooinp. the rubric and the prayers In 
iMaimontdeg, Yad haChaji, Hileh. BIccur* 

1 Bo Dr* Geikle, 


4 So Dr* Geikie, taking his account 
from Herzog's Real-EncykL The mis¬ 
take about the mother being sprinkled 
with sacrificial blood originated with 
Litfhtfoot (Horne Ilebr. on SL Luke 11. 
22). Later writers have followed the 
lead. Tamid v, G ( qur ‘d by Lightfoot* 
refers only to the cleund.ig oT the leper. 
The 4 prayers 1 supposed to be spoken, 
and the pronouncing dean by the priests, 
are the embellishments of later writers, 
for which Lightfnot is not responsible. 

* According to Si fra (Par. Tuzrla, Per. 
Iv. 3): 'Whenever the tun-offering 1s 
chunked, it precedes [as on ordinary oc¬ 
casions] the burnt-offering; but when 
the burnt-offering 1 h chunked (as on thlA 
occasion], It precedes the sin-offering/ 
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be broken, but the head not wholly severed; that some of the blood 
should be sprinkled at the south-western angle of the altar/ below 
the red line/ which ran round the middle of the altar, aud that the 
rest should be poured out at the base of the altar. The whole of the 
flesh belonged to the priests, and had to be eaten within the enclo¬ 
sure of the Sanctuary. The rubric for the burntoffering of a turtle-dove 
or a young pigeon was somewhat more intricate/ The substitution 
of the latter for a young lamb was expressly designated ( the poor’s 
offering/ And rightly so, since, while a lamb would probably cost 
about three shillings, the average value of a pair of turtle-doves, lor 
both the sin- and burntoffering, would be about eightpence/ and on 
one occasion fell so low as twopence. The Temple-price of the meat- 
and drink-offerings was fixed once a month; and special officials in¬ 
structed the intending offerers, and provided them with what was 
needed/ There w as also a special i superintendent of turtle-doves aud 
pigeons/required for certain purifications, and the holder of that office 
is mentioned with praise in the Mishnah/ Much, indeed, depended 
upon his uprightness. For, at any rate as regarded those who brought 
the poor’s offering, the purchasers of pigeons or turtle-doves would, as 
a rule, have to deal with him. In the Court of the Women there wore 
thirteen trumpet-shaped chests for pecuniary contributions, called 
'trumpets/ 8 Into the third of these they who brought the poor’s 
offering, like the Virgin-Mother, were to drop the price of the sacri¬ 
fices which were needed for their purification/ As wc infer/ the 
superintending priest must have been stationed here, alike to inform 
the offerer of the price of the turtle-doves, and to see that all w as in 
order. For, the offerer of the poor’s offering would not require to 
deal directly with the sacrificing priest. At a certain time in the 
day this third chest was opened, and half of its contents applied to 
burnt-, the other half to sin-offerings. Thus sacrifices were provided: 
for a correspondiug number of those who were to be purified t with(mt; 
either shaming the poor, needlessly disclosing the character of impu-i 
rity, or causing unnecessary bustle and work. Though this mode ofi 
procedure could, of course, not be obligatory, it would, no doubt, be> 
that generally followed. 

We can now, in imagination, follow the Virgin-Mother in the* 


1 But this precise spot was not matter a four-footed animat tie blood wii 
of absolute necessity (Seb. vl. 2]. Direc- sprinkled ab*tve the red line. 

Hods are given as to tbe manner in which 1 Comp. St Matt. vl. 2. See 1 The 
the priest was to perform tbe aacriflclal Temple and 11s Services/ Ac, pp. 26, 27, 
act, 4 Comp. Shek&l. vL 6, the Commea 

1 Kinnlm LI. If the Bin-offering was t&ries, and Jer. Sbek. 50 b. 
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Temple* 1 Her child had been given up to the Lord, and received chap. 
back from Him. She had entered the Court of the Women, prob- vil 
ably l\v the ‘Gate of the Women, 13 on the north side, and deposited 
the price of her sacrifices in Trumpet No. 3, which was close to the 
raised dais or gallery where the women worshipped, apart from the 
men. And now the sound of the organ, which announced through¬ 
out the vast Temple-buildings that the incense was about to be 
kindled on the Golden Altar, summoned those’who w r cre to be puri¬ 
fied. The chief of the ministrant lay-representatives of Israel on 
duty (the so-called ( station-men ') ranged those, who presented 
themselves before the Lord as offerers of special sacrifices, within 
the wickets on either side the great Nicanor Gate, at the top of the 
fifteen steps which led up from the Court of the Women to that of 
Israel. It was, as if they were to be brought nearest to the Sanctuary; 
as if theirs were to be specially the ( prayers’ that rose in the cloud 
of incense from the Golden Altar; as if for them specially the 
sacrifices were laid on the Altar of Burnt-offering; as if theirs was 
a larger share of the benediction which, spoken by the lips of the 
priests, seemed like Jehovah’s answer to the prayers of the people; 
theirs especially the expression of joy symbolised in the drink-offering, 
and the hymn of praise whose Tris-Hagion filled the Temple* From 
where they stood they could see it all, 9 share in it, rejoice in it. And 
now the general service was over,and only those remained who brought 
special sacrifices, or who lingered near them that had such, or whose 
loved abode was ever in the Temple. The purification-service, with 
such unspoken prayer and praise as would be the outcome of a 
grateful heart/ was soon ended, and they who had shared in it were 
Leviticolly clean. Now all stain was removed, and, as the Law put 
it, they might again partake of sacred offerings. 

And in such sacred offering, better than any of which priest’s 


1 According to Dr. Gcikie, 1 the Gold¬ 
en Gate at tlie head of the long flight of 
steps that led to the valley of the Kedrou 
opened into the Court of the Women. 1 
But there was no Golden Gate, neither 
was there any flight of steps into the 
valley or the Kedron, while between the 
Court of the Women and any outer gate 
(such as timid have led into Kedron), 
the Court of the Gentiles and a colonnade 
must have intervened. 

* Or else, ‘the gate of the firstlings.* 
Comp, generally, ‘TheTemple, its Minis¬ 
try and Services. 1 

* This they could not have done from 


the elevated platform on which they com¬ 
monly worshipped. 

* This is stated by the Rabbis to have 
been the object of the bumt-otiering. 
That suggested for the sin-offering is too 
ridiculous to mention. The language 
used about the burnt-offering reminds us 
of that in the exhortation in the office for 
the ‘Churching of Women 1 : 4 that she 
might be stirred up to give thanks to 
Almighty God, Who has delivered her 
from the pains and perils or childbirth 

{.tpi* "onn nranr)- which 19 matter 

of miracle.* (Comp. Hotling^rus^ Juris 
Hebr. Leges, ed, Tiguri, p, 233A 
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n share. It has been observed, that by the side of every humiliation 
—'i'"—' connected with the Humanity of the Messiah, the glory of His Divinity 

was also made to shine forth. The coincidences arc manifestly 
nndesigned on the part of the Evangelic writers, and hence all the 
more striking. Thus, if he was born of the huuiblc Maiden of 
Nazareth, an Angel announced His birth; if the Infant-Saviour was 
cradled in a manger, the shining host of heaven hymned His Advent. 
And so afterwards—if He hungered and was tempted in the wilder¬ 
ness, Angels ministered to Him, even as an Angel strengthened Him 
in the agony of the garden. If He submitted to baptism, the Voice 
and vision from heaven attested His Sonship; if enemies threatened. 
He could miraculously pass through them; if the Jews assailed, 
there was the Voice of God to glorify Him; if He was nailed to the 
cross, the sun craped his hrightnes3, and earth quaked; if He was 
laid in the tomb, Angels kept its watches, and heralded Hi 3 rising. 
And so, when now the Mother of Jesus, in her humbleness, could 
only bring the ‘poor’s offering,’ the witness to the greatness of Him 
Whom she had borne was not wanting. A * eucharistic offering '—so 
to speak—was brought, the record of which is the more precious 
that Rabbinic writings make no allusion to the existence of the 
party, whose representatives we here meet. Vet they were the true 
outcome of the spirit of the Old Testament, and, as such, at this 
time, the special recipients of the * Spirit * of the Old Testament. 

The 1 parents ’ of Jesus had brought Him into the Temple for 
presentation and redemption, when they were met by one, whose 
venerable figure mu 3 t have been well known in the city and the 
Sanctuary. Simeon comhined the three characteristics of Old Testa¬ 
ment piety: ‘ Justice, ’ as regarded his relation and bearing to God 
and man; 1 ‘fear of God in opposition to the boastful self-right¬ 
eousness of Pharisaism; and, above all, longing expectancy of the 
near fulfilment of the great promises, and that in their spiritual 
import as ‘the Consolation of Israel.” The Holy Spirit was upor 


1 Comp. Josephus, Ant. xii. 2. S. 

1 The expression, unques¬ 

tionably refers to *fear of God' Comp. 
D&litz&eh^ Hebr* Rr. pp. 191, 192; and 
Grimm, Clavis N.T. p. 180 b, 
s The expression nirn; * consolation/ 
for the great Hessian icnope—whence the 

Messianic title of Menachem —is of very 
frequent occurrence (so in the Targum 
on Isaiah and Jeremiah, and Id many 
Rabbinical passages). Corioosly enough. 


It is several times put into the mouth of 
a Simeon (Chag. 1 6 b; Macc. 5 b\ Sher. 
34 a)—although, of course, not the one 
mentioned by SL Luke. The suggestion, 
that the latter was the son of the great 
Hillel and the father of Gamaliel, St. 
Paul's teacher, though not impossible as 
regards time, is unaup]K>rted, though it 
does seem strange that the Mishnab has 
nothing to aay about him: * lo niscar 

bami&knah,' 
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him; ami by that same Spirit’ the gracious Divine answer to his chap. 
heart's longing hail been communicated him. And now it was as vn 
had been promised him. Coming ‘in the Spirit’ into the Temple, 
just us His parents were bringing the Infant Jesus, he took Him 
into his arms, and burst into rapt thanksgiving. Now, indeed, had 
God fulfilled His word. He was not to see death, till he had seen 
the Lord’s Christ. Now did his Lord ‘dismiss’ hiA ‘in peace’*— 
release him s in blessed comfort from work and watch—since he had 
actually seen that salvation, 4 so long preparing for a waiting weary 
world: a glorious light, Whose rising would light up heathen dark¬ 
ness, and be the outshining glory around Israel’s mission. With this 
Infant in his arms, it was as if he stood on the mountain-height of 
prophetic vision, and watched the golden beams of sunrise far away 
over the isles of the Gentiles, and then gathering their full glow 
over his own beloved land and people. There was nothing Judaic— 
quite the contrary: only what was of the Old Testament—in what 
he first said.* • at.Luke 

11 39-32 

But his unexpected appearance, the more unexpected deed and 
words, and that most unexpected form in which what was said of the 
Infant Christ was presented to their minds, filled the hearts of Ilia 
parents with wonderment* And it was, as if their silent wonderment 
had been an unspoken question, to which the answer now came in 
words of blessing from the aged watcher. Mystic they seemed, yet 
prophetic* But now it was the personal, or rather the Judaic, aspect 
which, in broken utterances, was set before the Virgin-Mother—as 
if the whole history of the Christ upon earth were passing in rapid 
vision before Simeon* That Infant, now again in the Virgin-Mother’s 
arms: It was to be a stone of decision; a foundation and corner¬ 
stone/for fall or for uprising; a sign spoken against; the sword of t>i BiT ni kW 
deep personal sorrow would pierce the Mother’s heart; and so to the 


1 The mention of the * Holy Spirit, 1 as 
speaking to individuals, is frequent in 
Rabbinic writings. This, of course, does 
not imply their belief in the Personality 
of the Holy Spirit (comp* Beniidb. R. 15; 
20: Midr. on Ruth ii. 9; Yalkut, vol* i. 
pp, 221 b and 265 d). 

1 The Talmud (Ber* last page) has a 
curious conceit, to the efleet that, in tak¬ 
ing leave of a person, one ought to say: 
f Gk) to peace, 1 not *in peace 1 (cV71T> 
not ribrS)' the former having been 
said by Jethro to Mo3es {Ex. iv. 18), on 
which he prospered; the latter by David 
to Absalom (2 Sam, xv, 9), on which he 


perished* On the other hand, on taking 
leave of a dead friend, we are to Buy 
'Go in peace,’ according to Gen. xv. 15, 
and not 1 Go to peace** 

* The expression, airoXvttv, absolvere, 
liberare, demiitere T is most graphic. It 
corresponds to the Hebrew which 
is also used of death; as in regard to 
Simeon the Just, Menach* 109 b ; comp. 
Ber. 17 a; Targum on Cant. i. 7. 

4 Godet seems to strain the meaning 
of 6ojrrf(nov , when he renders it by the 
neuter of the adjective. It is frequently 
used in the LXX* for 
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terrible end, when the veil of externalism which had so long covered 
the hearts of Israel's leaders would be rent, and the deep evil of their 
thoughts 1 laid bare. Such, as regarded Israel, was the history of 
Jesus, from His Baptism to the Cross; and such is still the history 
of Jesus, as ever present to the heart of the believing, loving Church. 


Nor was Simeon’s the only hymn of praise on that day* A 
special interest attaches to her who, coining that very moment, 
responded in praise to God a for the pledge she saw of the near 
redemption. A kind of mystery seems to invest this Anna ( Vhunmih ). 
A widow, whose early desolateness had been followed by a long life 
of solitary mourning; one of those in whose home the tribal gene¬ 
alogy hud been preserved,* We infer from this, and from the fuet 
that it was that of a tribe which had not returned to Palestine, that 
hers was a family of some distinction* Curiously enough, the tribe 
of Asher alone is celebrated in tradition for the beauty of its women, 
and their fitness to be wedded to High-Priest or King* 1 

But Anna h;ul better claim to distinction than hnuily-deseent, or 
long, faithful memory of brief home-joys* These many years she had 
spent in the Sanctuary, 4 and spent in fasting and prayer—yet not 
of that self-righteous, self-sat istied kind which was of the essence of 
popular religion* Nor, as to the Pharisees around, was it the 
Synagogue which was her constant and loved resort; but the Temple, 
with its symbolic and unspoken worship, which Rabbinic sell-asser¬ 
tion and rationalism were rapidly superseding, and lor whose services, 
indeed, Rubbinism could liud no real basis* Nor yet were Masting 
and prayer 1 to her the all-in-all of religion, sufficient in themselves; 
sufficient also before God. Deepest in her soul was longing wait¬ 
ing for the 'redemption* promised, and now surely nigh. To her 
widowed heart the great hope of Israel appeared not so much, as to 
Simeon, in the light of ‘consolation/ as rattier in that of ‘redemp¬ 
tion.’ The seemingly hopeless exile of her ow r n tribe, (tic political 
state of Judaea, the condition—social, moral, and religious—of her 
own Jerusalem; all kindled in her, as in those who were like-minded, 
deep, earnest longing for the time of promised ‘redemption.’ No 


1 diaXoyia^6s t generally U3e<l In ao 

evil sense. 

’ Tbe verb arBoMoXoyfttjQai may 
mean responsive praise, or simply praise 
GrivVt which in this case* however would 
equally be ■ in response ’ to that of Si¬ 
meon, whether responsive in form or not. 

s The whole subject of ‘genealogies* 
Is briefly* but well treated by Hambur¬ 
ger, Real Encykl., section N. pp. 291 Ac. 


It Is a pity* that Hamburger so often 
treats his subjects from a Judieo-apolo- 
getic elii]iil|K)inL 

* Jt is scarcely necessary to discuss 
the curious suggestion, that Anna ac¬ 
tually lived in the Temple* No one, 
least of all a woman* ]>erTnauentiy re¬ 
sided in the Temple, though Lhe High 
Priest had chambers thera 
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place so suited to such an one as the Temple, with its services—the 
only tiling tree, pure, uruletiled, and pointing tor ward and upward; 
no occupation so befitting as 4 lasting and prayer. 1 A Of I, blessed be 
God, there were others, perhaps many such, in Jerusalem. I 1 hough 
Rabbinie tradition ignored them, they were the salt which preserved 
the mass from festering corruption- To her as the representative, 
the example, friend, and adviser of such, was it granted as prophetess 
to recognise Him, Whose Advent had been the burden of Simeon’s 
praise. And, day by day, to those who looked for redemption in 
Jerusalem, would she speak of Him Whom her eyes had seen, though 
it must be in whispers and with bated breath. For they were in tho 


city of Herod, and the stronghold of Pharisaism. 


CHAP. 

VII 
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CHAPTER Till. 


THE VISIT AND HOMAGE OF THE MAGI, AND THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

(SL Matt IL 1*18-) 

BOOK With the Presentation of the Infant Saviour in the Temple, and 
n His acknowledgment—not indeed by the leaders of Israel, but, charac- 
' teristically, by the representatives of those earnest men and women 
who looked for His Advent—the Prologue, if such it may be called, to 
the third Gospel closes. From whatever source its information was 
derived—perhaps, as has been suggested, its earlier portion from the 
Virgin-Mother, the later from Anna; or else both alike from her, w ho 
with loving reverence and wonderment treasured it all in her heart 
—its marvellous details could not have been told with greater sim¬ 
plicity, nor yet with more exquisitely delicate grace. 1 On the other 
hand, the Prologue to the first Gospel, while omitting these, records 
other incidents of the infancy of the Saviour. The plan of these 
narratives, or the sources whence they may originally have been de¬ 
rived, may account for the omissions in either ease. At first sight it 
may seem strange, that the cosmopolitan Gospel by St. Luke should 
have described what took place in the Temple, and the homage of 
the Jews, while the Gospel by St, Matthew, which was primarily 
intended for Hebrews, records only the homage of the Gentiles, and 
the circumstances w T hich led to the flight into Egypt, But of such 
seeming contrasts there arc not a few in the Gospel-history—discords, 
which soon resolve themselves into glorious harmony. 

The story of the homage to the Infant Saviour by the Magi is 
told by St. Matthew, in language of which the brevity constitutes the 


1 It la scarcely necessary to point out, 
how evidential this is of the truthfulness 
of Lhe Go s]>e I-narrative. In this respect 
also the so-called Apocryphal Gospels, 
with their gross and often repulsive 
legendary adornments, form a striking 
contrast I have purposely a beta toed 
from reproducing any of these narra- 
tivea partly because previous writers 


bare done so, and partly because the 
only object served by repeating, what 
must so deeply shock the Christian mind, 
would be to point the contrast between 
the canonical and the Apocryphal Goe- 
pels- But this can, I think, be os well 
done by a single sentence, as by pages 
of quotations. 
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chief difficulty. Even their designation is not free from ambiguity, chap. 
The term Magi is used in the LXX. ? by Philo, Josephus, and by vm 

profane writers, alike in an evil and, so to speak, in a good sense 1 — '- 1 - 

in the former ease as implying the practice of magical arts;" in the *so&isoin 

1 ^ 1 ^ 1 * Act9 vjff 9 

latter, as referring to those Eastern (especially Chaldee) priest-sages, nn. e, 
whose researches, in great measure as yet mysterious and unknown 
to us, seem to have embraced much deep knowledge, though not 
uutinged with superstition. It is to these" latter, that the Magi 
spoken of by St. Matthew must have belonged. Their number—to 
which, however, no importance attaches—cannot be ascertained.* 

Various suggestions have been made as to the country of * the East/ 
whence they came. At the period iu question the sacerdotal caste 
of the Modes and Persians was dispersed over various parts of the 
East/and the presence in those lands of a large Jewish dimpora t 
through which they might, and probably would, gain knowledge of 
the great hope of Israel/ is sufficiently attested by Jewish history* 

The oldest opinion traces the Magi—though partially on insufficient 
grounds 5 —to Arabia , And there is this in favor of it, that not 
only the closest intercourse existed between Palestine and Arabia, 
but that from about 120 b.c. to the sixth century of our era, the 
kings of Yemen professed the Jewish faith. 6 For if, on the one 
hand, it seems unlikely, that Eastern Magi would spontaneously 
connect a celestial phenomenon with the birth of a Jewish king, 


1 The evidence on this point is fur¬ 
nished by J. G. Milder in Herzog’s Real- 
Ena, vol. viiL p. 682, The whole subject 
of the visit of the Magi is treated with 
the greatest ability and learning (as 
against Strauss) by Dr. Mill (* On the 
Mythical Inter] >retat ion of the Gospels/ 
part ii. pp. 275 Ac.). 

2 They are variously stated as twelve 
(Aug. Cbryaost) and three, the latter 
on account of the number of the gifts. 
Other legends on the subject need not 
be repeated. 

% Mdt, u. s., p. 303. 

1 There is no historical evidence that 
at the time of Christ there was among 
the nations any widespread expectancy 
of the Advent of a Messiah in Palestine. 
Where the knowledge of such a hope 
existed, it must have been entirely de¬ 
rived from Jewish sources. The allusions 
to it by Tacitus (Hist. v. 13) and Sue¬ 
tonius (Vesp. 4) are evidently derived 

from Josephus, and admittedly refer to 

the Flavian dynasty, and to a period 
seventy years or more after the Advent 


of Christ. ‘The splendid vaticination in 
the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil / which Arch¬ 
deacon Farrar regards as among the * un¬ 
conscious prophecies of heathendom/ is 
confessedly derived from the Cum ram 
Sibyl, and based on the Sibylline Oracles, 
bookiii. lines 784 -794 (ed .Friedlieh, p.86 ; 
see Eiul. p. xxxix.). Almost the whole of 
book iii., inclusive of these verses, ie of 
Jewish authorship, and dates probably 
from about 160 n.c, Archdeacon Farrar 
holds that, besides the above references, 

* there is ample proof, both in Jewish and 
Pagan writings, that a guilty and weary 
world was dimly expecting the advent of 
its Deliverer/ But he offers no evidence of 
it, either from Jewish or Pagan writings. 

6 Comp. Mill, q. s., p. 308, note 66. 
The grounds adduced by some are such 
references as u> Is. viii, 4; Ps. lxxii. 10, 
Ac.; and the character of the gifts. 

6 Comp, the account of this Jewish 
monarchy in the ‘History of the Jewish 
Nation, 1 pp.67-71; also Remond'sVeTB. e. 
Gesch. d. Ausbreit.d. Judeutb, pp.81 Ac.; 
and Jost t Gesch. d. Isr, vol. v, pp. 236 Ac. 
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BOOK evidence will, on the other hand, be presented to connect the mean- 
II ing attached to the appearance of 'the star 1 at that particular time 

with Jewish expectancy of the Messiah. But we are anticipating. 

Shortly after the Presentation of the Infant Saviour in (he 
Temple, certain Magi from the East arrived in Jerusalem with 
strange tidings. They had seen at its ‘rising 11 a sidereal appear¬ 
ance,’ which they regarded as betokening the birth of the Messiah 
King of the Jews, in the sense which at the time attached to that 
designation. Accordingly, they had come to Jerusalem to pay 
homage’ to Him, probably not because they imagined He must be 
born in the Jewish capital 4 but because they would naturally expect 
there to obtain authentic information, ‘where 1 He might be found. 
In their simplicity of heart, the Magi addressed themselves in the 
first place to the official head of the nation. The rumor of such an 
inquiry, and by such persons, would rapidly spread throughout the 
city. But it produced on King Herod, and in the capital, a far dif 
ferent impression from the feeling of the Magi. Unscrupulously 
cruel as Herod had always proved, even the slightest suspicion of 
danger to his rule—the bare possibility of the Advent of One, Who 
had such claims upon the allegiance of Israel, and Who, if acknow¬ 
ledged, would evoke the most intense movement on their part—must 
have struck terror to his heart. Xot that he could believe the 
tidings, though a dread of their possibility might creep over a nature 
such as Herod's; but the bare thought of a Pretender, with such 
claims, would fill him with suspicion, apprehension, and impotent 
rage. Nor is it difficult to understand, that the w T holo city should, 
although on different grounds, have shared the ‘trouble' of the 
king. It w r as certainly not, as some have suggested, from appre¬ 
hension of * the woes* which, according to popular notions, were to 
accompany the Advent of Messiah. Throughout the history of Christ 
the absence of such ‘ woes* w'as never made a ground of objection to 


1 This is the correct rendering, and 
not, as in A. *in the Eiidl/ the iQtter be¬ 
ing expressed by the pin ml of AnxruX 
In v. i, while in w. 2 ami 9 the word is 
need in the singular. 

* Schlpustttfr bus abundantly proved 
that the won! though primarily 

meaning a At ir, is also used or constella¬ 
tions, meteors, and comet*—in short, has 
the widest application: 1 omne design are, 
quod aliquem splendorem babel et emit- 
tit' (Lex. in N.T., L i. pp. 390. 39R 
1 Not, as in the A.V., 1 to worship/ 

which at this stage of the history' would 


seem most in congruous, but os an equiva¬ 
lent of the Hebrew M in 

xix. 1. So often in I lie LXX. and by 
profane writ ore fcoinp. S-hi*tt*np r, u, a., 
t- li- pp. 749, 750. and De 

Hebmismls N-T, pp, 637-fi4H. 

A This is the view generally, but as I 
think erroneously, entertained. Any Jew 
would hove told them, that the Meaeiab 
was not to be bom in Jerusalem. Be¬ 
sides. the question of the Ma^l implies 
their iguornoco of the * where 1 of the 

Meflftiali- 
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His Moss ianic claims; and this, because these ‘woes’ were not asso¬ 
ciated with the first Advent of the Messiah, but with His final mani¬ 
festation in power. And between these two periods a more or less 
long iuterval was supposed to intervene, during which the Messiah 
would be ‘hidden,’ either in the literal sense, or perhaps as to His 
power, or else in both respects. 1 This enables us to understand the 
question of the disciples, as to the sign of His coming and the end of 
the world, and the answer of the Master. 1 But the people of Jeru¬ 
salem had far other reason to fear. They knew only too well the 
character of Herod, and what the consequences would be to them, or 
to any one who might be suspected, however unjustly, of sympathy 
with any claimant to the royal throne of David.* 

Herod took immediate measures, characterised by his usual cun¬ 
ning. He called together all the High-Priests—past and present— 
and all the learned Rabbis,’ and, without committing himself as to 
whether the Messiah was already born, or only expected, 4 simply pro¬ 
pounded to them the question of His birthplace. This Would show 
him where Jewish expectancy looked for the appearance of his rival, 
and thus enable him to watch alike that place and the people gen¬ 
erally, while it might possibly bring to light the feelings of the leaders 
of Israel. At the same time lie took care diligently to inquire the 
precise time, when the sidereal appearance had first attracted the 
attention of the Magi.” This would enable him to judge, how far 
back he would have to make his own inquiries, since the birth of the 
Pretender might be made to synchronise with the earliest appear¬ 
ance of the sidereal phenomenon. So long as any one lived, who was 
born in Bethlehem between the earliest appearance of this ‘star’ 
and the time of the arrival of the Magi, he was not safe. The sub¬ 
sequent conduct of Herod* shows, that the Magi must have told him, 
that their earliest observation of the sidereal phenomenon had taken 
place two years before their arrival in Jerusalem. 

The assembled authorities of Israel could only return one answer 


CHAP. 

VIII 



• Aa re¬ 
ported in 

St, Matt, 

IIIT, 


* St. Matt 
li* 7 


• V. 16 


1 Christian writers on these subjects 
have generally conjoined the so-called 
* woes of the Messiah* with His first 
appearance, It seems not to have 
occurred to them, that if such had been 
the Jewish expectation, a preliminary 
objection would have lain against the 
claims of Jesus from their absence. 

* Their feelings on this matter would 
be represented, mu/atts mutandis, by 
the expressions In the Sanhedrin, re¬ 
corded in St. John xi. 47-50. 


a Both Meyer and Weiss have shown, 
that this was not a meeting of the San¬ 
hedrin, if, indeed, that body had any¬ 
thing more than a shadow r y existence 
during the reign of Herod. 

4 The question propounded by Herod 
(v T 4), * where Christ should be born, 1 ia 
put neither in the past nor in the future s 
but in the present tense. In other words, 
be laid before them a vase —a theological 
problem —but not a fact t either past or 
future- 
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book, to the question submitted by Herod. As shown by the rendering of 
II the Targum Jonathan, the prediction in Micnh v. 2 was at the time 
*—"V—' universally understood as pointing to Bethlehem, as the birthplace 

of the Messiah. That such was the general expectation, appears 
» jer. Bor. from the Talmud ,* where, in an imaginary conversation between tin 

IL 4< p, 5 a t 

Arab and a Jew, Bethlehem 13 authoritatively named as Messiah's 
birthplace, St, Matthew reproduces the prophetic utterance of 
Miealij exactly as such quotations were popularly made at that time. 
It will be remembered that, Hebrew being a dead language so far as 
the people were concerned, the Holy Scriptures were always trans¬ 
lated into the popular dialect, the person so doing being designated 
Methurgeman (dragoman) or interpreter. These renderings, which 
at the time of St, Matthew were not yet allowed to he written down, 
formed the precedent for, if not the basis of, our later Targum. In 
short, at that time each one Targumed for himself, and these Tar- 
gumim (as our existing one on the Prophets shows) were neither 
literal versions , 1 nor yet paraphrases, but something between them, 
a sort of interpreting translation. That, when Targuming, the New 
Testament writers should in preference make use of such a well- 
known and widely-spread version as the Translation of the LXX, 
needs no explanation. That they did not confine themselves to it, 
but, when it seemed necessary, literally or Targumically rendered a 
verse, appears from the actual quotations in the New Testament, 
Such Targuming of the Old Testament was entirely in accordance 
with the then universal method of setting Holy Scripture before a 
popular audience. It is needless to remark, that the New Testament 
writers would Targum as Christians, These remarks apply not only 
■> Be. Matt, to the case under immediate consideration/ but generally to the 

quotations from the Old Testament in the New/ 


1 In point of fact, the Talmnd ex¬ 
pressly lays it down, that * whosoever 
Urgums a verse in its closely literal form 
[without due regard to its meaning), is a 
liar,* (Kidd, 49 a; comp, on the subject 
Deu tech's 1 Literary Remains/ p. 327). 

* The general principle, that St, Mat¬ 
thew rendered Mic. v. 2 tnrgumically* 
would, it seems, cover all the differences 
between his quotation and the Hebrew 
text But it may be worth while, in this 
Instance at least, to examine the differ¬ 
ences in detail, 7hv> of them are trivial, 
viz., <Betblehem t land of Juda/ instead 
or * Ephratah; * 1 princes ’ instead of 
'thousands/ though St. Matthew may, 

h 

possibly, have polo ted Tr^tSS {'princes 1 ), 


Instead of as In our Hebrew 

* i 

texL Perhaps he rendered the word 

h 

more correctly than we do, since 

means not only a 1 thousand ’ but also a 
part of a tribe (Is, lx, 22), a clan, or 
Beth Ahh (Judg, vt. 15); comp, also 
Numb, 1. 16; x. 4 T 36; DeuL xxxiii. 17; 
Josh. xxii. 21^30; 1 Sam. x. 19; xxlii. 23; 
in which case the personification of these 
'thousands' (=our 'hundreds 7 ) by their 
chieftains or 1 princes * would be a very 
apt Targum ic rendering. Two other of 
the divergences are more important, viz., 
(1) 1 Art not the least/ instead of 1 though 
thou be little/ But the Hebrew wonSs 
have also been otherwise rendered; in 
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The further conduct of Ilerod was in keeping with his plana. 

He sent for the Magi-—for various reasons, seereUy. After ascertain¬ 
ing the precise time, when they had first observed the ‘star/ he 
directed them to Bethlehem, with the request to inform him when 
they had found the Child ; on pretence, that lie was equally desirous 
with them to pay Him homage. As they left Jerusalem 1 for the 
goal of their pilgrimage, to their surprise and joy, the 'star,* which 
had attracted their attention at its ‘ rising/ 2 and which, as seems 
implied in the narrative, they had not seen of late, once more 
appeared on the horizon, and seemed to move before them, till ‘it 
stood over where the young child was T —that is, of course, over 
Bethlehem, not over any special house in it. Whether at a turn of 
the road, close to Bethlehem, they lost sight of it, or they no longer 
heeded its position, since it had seemed to go before them to the goal 
that had been pointed out—for, surely, they needed not the star to 
guide them to Bethlehem—or whether the celestial phenomenon 
now disappeared, is neither stated in the Gospel-narrative, nor is in¬ 
deed of any importance. Sufficient for them, and for us: they had 
hcen authoritatively directed to Bethlehem; as they had set out for it, 
the sidereal phenomenon had once more appeared; and it had seemed 
to go before them, till it actually stood over Bethlehem. And, since 
in ancient times such extraordinary ‘guidance’ by a ‘star’ was 
matter of belief and expectancy, 3 the Magi would, from their stand¬ 
point, regard it as the fullest confirmation that they had been rightly 
directed to Bethlehem—and 'they rejoiced with exceeding great joy/ 

It could not be difficult to learn in Bethlehem, where the Infant, 
around Whose Birth marvels had gathered, might be found* It 
appears that the temporary shelter of the 'stable 1 had been ex¬ 
changed by the Holy Family for the more permanent abode of a 
‘ house;’ 1 and there the Magi found the Infant-Saviour with His h 
M other, With exquisite tact and reverence the narrative attempts 


the Syriac interrogatively (' art thou 
little?’), which suggests the rendering of 
St. Matthew; and in the Arabic just as 
by SL Matthew (vide Pococfr,Porta Mosis, 
Not*, c. iL; but Focock does not give 
the Targuin accurately). Credner in¬ 
geniously suggested, that the rendering 
of St. Matthew may have been caused 
by a Targumic rendering of the Hebrew 
VPTJ by 1**13; but he does not seem to 

have noticed, that this is the actual ren¬ 
dering in the Targnm Jon. on the pass¬ 
age* As for the second and more serious 


divergence in the latter part of the verso, 
it may be best here simply to give for 
comparison the rendering of the passage 
in the Targum Jonathan: 1 Out of thee 
shall come forth before Me Messiah to 
exercise rule over Israel.’ 

1 Not necessarily by nighty as most 
writers suppose. 

a So correctly, and not ' in the East,' 
as in A.V. 

1 Proof of this is abundantly furnished 
by Wet&tein, Nov. Test. t. L pp* 247 and 
248, 
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not the faintest description of the scene. It is as if the sacred writer 
had ftillj entered into the spirit of St. Paul, f Yea, though wc have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know wc Him no 
more/* Anti thus it should ever l>e. It is the great fact of the 
manifestation of Christ—not its outward -surroundings, however pre¬ 
cious or touching they might be in connection with any ordinary 
earthly being—to which our gaze must be directed. The externals 
may, indeed, attract our sensuous nature; but they detract from the 
unmatched glory of the great supersensuous Reality/ Around the 
Person of the God-Man. in the hour when the homage of the heathen 
world was first offered Him, we need not, and want not, the drapery 
of outward circumstances. That scene is best realized, not by de¬ 
scription, but by silently joining in the silent homage and the silent 
offerings of 'the wise men from the East/ 

Before proceeding further, we must ask ourselves two questions: 
What relationship does this narrative bear to Jewish expectancy? 
and, Is there any astronomical confirmation of this account? Besides 
their intrinsic interest, the answer to the first question will deter¬ 
mine, whether any legendary basis could be assigned to the narrative; 
while on the second will depend, whether the account can be truth¬ 
fully charged with an accommodation on the part of God to the 
superstitions and errors of astrology. For, if the whole was extra- 
natural, and the sidereal appearance specially produced in order to 
meet the astrological views of the Magi, it would not be a sufficient 
answer to the difficulty, ' that great catastrophes and unusual phe¬ 
nomena in nature have synchronised in a remarkable manner with 
great events in human history/ 1 On the other hand, if the sidereal 
appearance was not of supernatural origin, and would equally have 
taken place whether or not there had been Magi to direct to Beth¬ 
lehem, the difficulty is not only entirely removed, but the narrative 
affords another instance, alike of the condescension of God to the 
lower standpoint of the Magi, and of His wisdom and goodness In 
the combination of circumstances. 

As regards the question of Jewish expectancy, sufficient has been 
said in the preceding pages, to show that Rabbinism looked for a 
very different kind and manner of the world's homage to the Messiah 

1 In this seems to He the strongest to os the spiritual, nor yet tbos that the 
condemnation of Rom lab and Romanis- deepest and holiest Impressions are made, 
log tendencies that they ever seek to True religion ie ever objecttv£stte t sensu- 
present—or, peril ape. rather obtrude— one tvbjeciiviftic* 
the external drcomatancea. It Is not * Archdeacon Farrar. 

thus that the Gospel moat folly presents 
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than that of a few Magi, guided by a star to His Infant-Home. 
Indeed, so far from serving as historical basis for the origin of such a 
< legend,' a more gross caricature of Jewish Messianic anticipation 
could scarcely be imagined. Similarly futile would it be to seek a 
background for this narrative in Balaam’s prediction,* since it is in¬ 
credible that any one could have understood it as referring to a brief 
sidereal apparition to a few Magi, in order to bring them to look lor 
the Messiah. 1 Nor can it be represented as intended to fulfil the 
prophecy of Isaiah, bi that ‘they shall bring gold and incense, and 
they shall show forth the praises of the Lord.’ For, supposing this 
figurative language to have been grossly literalised, 8 what would be¬ 
come of the other part of that prophecy, 4 which must, of course, 
have been treated in the same manner; not to speak of the fact, that 
the whole evidently refers not to the Messiah (least of all in His In¬ 
fancy), but to Jerusalem in her latter-duy glory. Thus, we fail to 
perceive any historical basis for a legendary origin of St. Matthew's 
narrative, either in the Old Testament or, still less, in Jewish tradi¬ 
tion. And we are warranted in asking: If the account be not true, 
what rational explanation can be given of its origin, since its invention 
would never have occurred to any contemporary Jew? 

But this is not all. There seems, indeed, no logical connection 
between this astrological interpretation of the Magi, and any supposed 
practice of astrology among the Jews. Yet, strange to say, ^writers 
have largely insisted on this. 5 The charge is, to say the least, grossly 
exaggerated. That Jewish—as other Eastern—impostors pretended 
to astrological knowledge, and that such investigations may have been 
secretly carried on by certain Jewish students, is readily udmitted. 


CHAP. 

VIII 



1 Numb, 
XXlY. ] T 


15 lx. 6 list 
daufietJ 


1 Strauss (Leben Jesu, i. pp. 224-249) 
finds a legendary basis for the Evangelic 
account in Numb. xxiv. 17, and also ap¬ 
peals to tbe legendary stories of profane 
writers about stars appearing at the birth 
of great men. 

* Kzim (Jesu von Nazara* i. 2, p. 377) 
drops the appeal to legends of profane 
writers, ascribes only a secondary influ¬ 
ence to Numb, xxiv, 17, and lays the 
main stress of * tbe legend’ on Is, lx.— 


with what success the reader may judge. 

3 Can it be imagined that any person 
would invent such a ' legend 1 on the 
strength of Is. lx. ti ? On the other hand, 
if the event really Look place, it is easy 
to understand bow Christian symbolism 
would—iliough uncritically—have seen 
an adumbration of it in that prophecy. 

4 The ' multitude of camels and drome¬ 


daries,' the ■ flocks of Kedar and the rams 
of Nebaioth r (v. 7), and * the isles/ and 
* the ships of Tarshish 1 (v, 9). 

b The subject of Jewish astrology is 
well treated by Dr, Hamburger^ both in 
the tirst and second volumes of his Real- 
EncykL The ablest summary* though 
brief, is that in Dr. Gideon Breaker's 
book, * Das Tran seen den tale im Talmud. 1 
Gfrarer is* as usually* one-sided, and not 
always trustworthy in hie translations. A 
curious brochure by Rabbi Thtin (Der 
Talmud, od. das Prinzip d. planet. Emfl.) 
is one of the boldest attempts at special 
pleading* to the ignoration of palpable 
facts on the other side, llausrath's dic¬ 
ta on this subject are* as on many others* 
assertions unsupported by historical evi¬ 
dence* 
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BOOK 

11 


* Deb. R. 8 

* Comp. 
Shabb. 76 <t 

c See fores. 
Jot. War 
vi. 6, 3 

d fib abb. 
lrta 


* Sbabb > 

u. a. 

' tfoed K. 
16 a 


1 Shflbb, 146 
b\ 146 a 

comp. Yeb. 

1U3 b 

t Mood X. 

28 a 

* Comp. 
Baba K. 

2 6; Sbabb. 
121 b 

* Ned. 39 ft 


But the language of disapproval in which these pursuits arc referred to 
—such as that knowledge of the Law is not found with astrologers'— 
and the emphatic statement, that lie who learned even one thing from 
a Mage deserved death, show what view’s were authoritatively held/ 1 * 3 
Of course, the Jews (or many of them), like most ancients, believed 
in the influence of the planets upon the destiny of man, 0 But it was 
a principle strongly expressed, and frequently illustrated in the Tab 
mud, that such planetary influence did Tiot extend to Israel/ It must 
be admitted, that this was not always consistently carried out; and 
there were Rabbis who computed a man's future from the constellation 
(the Maztal ), either of the day, or the hour, under which he was born/ 
It was supposed, that some persons had a star of their own/and the 
(representative) stars of all proselytes were said to have been present 
at Mount Sinai. Accordingly, they also, like Israel, had lost the 
defilement of the serpent (sin)/ One Rabbi even had it, that success, 
wisdom, the duration of life, and a posterity, depended upon the con¬ 
stellation/ Such views were carried out til] they merged in a kind 
of fatalism, 1 or else in the idea of a f natal affinity/ by which persons 
born under the same constellation were thought to stand in sympathetic 
rapport * The further statement, that conjunctions of the planets * 


1 I cannot* however, see that Buxtorf 

charges so many Rabbis with giving 
themselves to astrology' as Dr. Geikie 
Imputes to bim—nor how Humboldt can 
be quoted as corroborating the Chinese 
record of the appearance of a new star 
Id 750 (see the passage in the Cosmos, 
Engl. transh voL L pp. 92, 93). 

3 Jewish astronomy distinguishes the 
seven planets (called 1 wandering stars ’); 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, Mmzaloth 
(Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra. Scorpio, Sagittarius, Cap- 
rlcornus, Aquarius, Pisces)—arranged by 
astrologers into four trigons: that of Are 
(I, 5 t 9); of earth (2, 6, 10); of air (3* 7, 
11); and of water (4, 8, 12); and the 
stars. The Kabbaliaticbook Ruziei (dat¬ 
ing from the eleventh century) arranges 
them into three qu&drous. the comets, 

which are called arrows or Btar-rods, 
proved a great difficulty to students. Tbe 
planets (in their order) were: Shabba- 

tkai (the Sabbatic, Saturn) ; Tsedeq 
(righteousness, Jupiter); Mnadim (the 
red, blood-col oil red, Mars); Chammah 
(tbe Sun); Nogah (splendour, Venus); 
-Cokkabh (the star. Mercury); Lebhanah 
(the Moon). Kabbulistic works depict our 
system as a circle, the lower arc consist¬ 


ing of Oceanos, and the upper Ailed by 
the sphere of the earth; next comes that 
or the surrounding atmosphere; then suc¬ 
cessively the seven semicircles of the 
planets, each fitting on the other—to use 
the Kabbalistic illustration—Like the suc¬ 
cessive Layers in an onion (see Sepher 
Raziel, ed. Lcmb. 1873 T pp. 9 ft, 10 u). 
Day and night were divided each into 
twelve hours (from 6 a.x. to 6 p.m m and 
from 6 p.m. to 6 A.M.i. Each hour was 

a" 

under the influence of successive planets: 
thus, Sunday, 7 a.m.. the Sun; 8 a.m., 
Venus; 9 a.m., Mercury; 10 A.M., Moon; 
11 a.m., Saturn; 12 a.w., Jupiter, and so 
on. Similarly, we have for Monday, 7 
a.m. , the Moon, Jtc.; for Tuesday t 7 a. si., 
Mars; for Wednesday, 7 a.m., Mercury; 
for Thursdtty, 7 a.*., Jupiter; for Friday, 
7 a. if., Venus; and for Satm-day, 7 a.m., 
Saturn. Most important were the Tequ- 
photh, In which the 4Sun entered respec¬ 
tively Aries (Tele. Ni&an, spring-equinox, 

‘ harvest *), Cancer {Tek. Tammuz, sum¬ 
mer solstice, ‘warmth"), Libra (Tek. Ti&h- 
rt\ Buturnn-eqniuox, seed-time), Capri- 
cornus (Tek. Tehheth, winter-solstice, 

‘ cold'). Comp. Targ. Pseudo-Jon. on 
Gen. vlil. 22. From one Tequphah to 
the other were 91 days 7| hours. By a 
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affected the products of the earth * is scarcely astrological; nor per¬ 
haps this, that an eclipse of the sun betokened evil to the nations, an 
eclipse of the moon to Israel, because the former calculated time by 
the sun, the latter by the moon. 

But there is oue illustrative Jewish statement which, though not 
astrological, is of the greatest importance, although it seems to have 
been hitherto overlooked. Since the appearance of MUnter's well 

known tractate on the Star of the Magi , 1 writers have endeavoured 
to show, that Jewish expectancy of a Messiah was connected with a 
peculiar sidereal conjunction, such as that which occurred two years 
before the birth of our Lord,” and this on the ground of a quotation 
from the well-known Jewish commentator Abarbanel (or rather Abra- 
banel). e In his Commentary on Daniel that Rabbi laid it down, 
that the conjunction of Jupiter anil Saturn in the constellation Pisces 
betokened not only the most important events, but referred especially 
to Israel (for which he gives five mystic reasons). He further argues 
that, as that conjunction had taken place three years before the birth 
of Moses, which heralded the first deliverance of Israel, so it would 
also precede the birth of the Messiah, and the final deliverance of 
Israel. But the argument fails, not only because Abarbancl’s calcu¬ 
lations are inconclusive and even erroneous,’ but because it is mani¬ 
festly unfair to infer the state of Jewish belief at the time of Christ 
from a haphazard astrological conceit of a Rabbi of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. There is, however, testimony which seems to us not only reliable, 
but embodies most ancient Jewish tradition. It is contained in one 
of the smaller Midrashim, of which a collection has lately been pub¬ 
lished.* On account of its importance, one quotation at least from it 
should be made in full. The so-called Messiah-Haggadah (Aggadoth 
tfashiach) opens as follows: l A star shall come out of Jacob. There is 
a Boraita in the name of the Rabbis: The hep tad in which the Son of 
David cometh—in the first year, there will not be sufficient nouriBh- 


CHAP. 

VIII 



* ErutLGSa: 
Bar. R. 10 


* In 747 
A. IRC*, or 
7 B,C. 

Born 149* 
died 1506 


beautiful figure the sun dust is called * fil¬ 
ings of the day^fas the word ^vcrtia — 
that which falls off from the bud wheel as 
it turns (Toma 20 b ). 

1 ‘Der Stern derWeisen,’ Copenhagen, 
1627. The tractate, though so frequently 
quoted, seems scarcely to have been suffi¬ 
ciently studied, most writers having 
apparently rather read the references to 
it in Ideler's Handb. d. Math, u. techm 
Cbronol. Miinter J s work contains much 
that is interesting and important. 

1 To form an adequate conception of 


the un trust worth in ess of such a testi¬ 
mony, it is necessary to study the history 
of the astronomical and astrological pur¬ 
suits of the Jews during that period, of 
which a masterly summary is given in 
Steiv schneider's History of Jewish Liter¬ 
ature {Ersch u. Gruber, EncykL voh 
xxvih). Comp, also Sachs, Kelig. Poes, 
d. Juden in Spanien, pp. 230 &c. 

3 By Dr. Jellinck t in a work in six 
parts* eutitled 4 Beth ha-Midrash, 1 Leipz, 
aud Vienna, 1653-1878. 
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ment; in the second year the arrowa of famine are launched; in the 
third ,a great famine; in the fourth , neither famine nor plenty; in the 
fifth, great abundance, and the Star shall shine forth from the East , 
and this is the Star of the Messiah. And it will shine from the East 
for fifteen days, and if it be prolonged, it will be for the good of Israel; 
in the sixth, sayings (voices), and announcements (hearings); in the 
seventh, wars, and at the close of the seventh the Messiah is to be 
expected.’ A similar statement occurs at the close of a collection of 
three Midrashiin—respectively entitled, ‘The Book of Elijah,’ ‘Chap, 
tors about the Messiah,’ and ‘The Mysteries of K. Simon, the son of 
Jochai’ *—where we read that a Star in the East was to appear two 
years before the birth of the Messiah. The statement is almost 
equally remarkable, whether it represents a tradition previous to the 
birth of Jesus, or originated after that event. 13uL two years before 
the birth of Christ, which, as we have calculated, took place in 
December 749 a.u.c., or 5 before the Christian era, brings us to the 
year 747 a.U.c., or 7 before Christ, in which such a Star should ap¬ 
pear in the East. 1 

Did such a Star, then, really appear in the East seven years before 
the Christian era? Astronomically speaking, and without any t-efer- 
ence to controversy, there can be no doubt that the most remarkable 
conjunction of planets—that of Jupiter und Saturn in the constella¬ 
tion of Pisces, which occurs only once in 800 years —did take place no 
less than three times in the year 74 7 a. u. c., or two years before the birth 
of Christ (in May, October and December). This conjunction is ad¬ 
mitted by all astronomers. It was not only extraordinary, but 
presented the most brilliant spectacle in the night-sky, such as could 
not but attract the attention of all who watched the sidereal heavens, 
but especially of those who busied themselves with astrology. In the 
year follow ing, that is, in 748 a.u.c., another planet, Mars, joined 
this conjunction. The merit of first discovering these facts—of which 
it is unnecessary here to present the literary history*—belongs to the 


1 It would, t>r course, l>e possible to 
argne* that the Evangelic account arose 
from this Jewish tradition about (lie 
appearance or a star two years before the 
birth of the Messiah* But it had been 
already shown, that the hyiwthesis or a 
Jewish legendary origin is utterly un¬ 
tenable. Besides, if SL Matthew ii* had 
been derived from this tradition, the nar¬ 
rative would have been quite differently 
shaped* and more especial ly the two 
years* interval between the rising of the 
star and the Advent of the Messiah 


would have been emphasized* instead of 
beiriE, as now. rather matter of inference* 
* The chief writers on the subjective 
been: (u.s*)*and TF?£- 

ae/cr(Chronol* Synnp&e d* 4 Evttn£.(Ifl43), 
and a^ain in Herzog'* Heal-Eric* vol* ixi 
p. 544* and finally in his Beitr z. Wiird. d 
Ev* In our own country, writers 

have, since the appearance of Professor 
Pr tcAartfs art. ( h Star of the Wise Men’) 
in Dr* Smlffiit Bible Dicr. vol. iii.* gener¬ 
ally £iven up the astronomical argument, 
without, however* clearly indicating 
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great Kepler^ who, accordingly, placed the Nativity of Christ in the 
year 743 This date, however, is not only well nigh impos¬ 

sible; but it has also been shown that such a conjunction would, for 
various reasons, not answer the requirements of the Evangelical narra¬ 
tive, so far as the guidance to Bethlehem is concerned. But it does fully 
account, for the attention of the Magi being aroused, and—even if they 
had not possessed knowledge of the Jewish expectancy above described 
—Ibr their making inquiry of all around, and certainly, among others, 
of the Jews. Here we leave the domain of the certain^ and enter 


upon that of the probable * Kepler, who was led to the discovery by 
observing a similar conjunction in 1603-4, also noticed, that when 
the three planets came into conjunction, a new, extraordinary, bril¬ 
liant, and peculiarly colored evanescent star was visible between Ju¬ 
piter and Saturn, and he suggested that a similar star had appeared 
under the same circumstances in the conjunction preceding the Nati¬ 
vity. Of this, of course, there is not, and cannot be, absolute certainty. 
But, if so, this would be 1 the star 1 of the Magi, ( in its rising/ There 
is yet another remarkable statement, which, however, must also be 
assigned only to the domain ofthc probable . In the astronomical tables 
of the Chinese—to whose general trustworthiness so high an authority 
as Humboldt bears testimony *—the appearance of an evanescent star 
was noted. Piugre and others have designated it as a comet, and cal¬ 
culated its first appearance in February 750 A.u.a, which is just 
the time when the Magi would, in all probability, leave Jerusalem 
for Bethlehem, since this must have preceded the death of Herod, 
which took place in March 750. Moreover, it has been astronomically 
ascertained, that such a sidereal apparition would be visible to those 
who left Jerusalem, and that it would point—almost seen) to go before 
—in the direction of, and stand over, Bethlehem 1 Such, impartially 
stated, are the facts of the case—and here the subject must, in the 
present state of our information, be left/ 

Only two things are recorded of this visit of the Magi to Beth¬ 
lehem: their humblest Eastern homage, and their offerings. 1 Viewed 
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* Do Stella 
Nova 

Pragfts 160 


b Cosmos, 
vol U 92 


whether they regard the star as a mirac¬ 
ulous guidance. I do not, of course, 
presume to enter on an astronomical dis¬ 
cussion with Professor Pritchard; but as 
his reasoning proceeds on the idea that 
the planetary conjunction or747 a.u.o., is 
regarded as l tbe Star of the Ma^i/ his 
argument* do not apply either to the 
view presented in the text nor even to 
that of Wiegelei, Besides, l must *juard 
myself against,accepting his interpreta¬ 


tion of the narrative in St. Matthew. 

1 By the astronomer, Dr. Goldschmidt 
(See Wieseler, Cbron. Syn. p. 72.) 

1 A somewhat different view is pre¬ 
sented in the laborious and learned 
edition of the New Testament by Mr 
Brown McClellan (voL i. pp t 400-402). 

9 Our A.V. curiously translates io v. 
11, 'treasures/ instead of 1 treasury- 
cases. 1 The expression in exactly the 
same as in Dent. xxviii. 12, Tor which the 
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BOOK as gifts, the incense and the myrrh would, indeed, have been strangely 
n inappropriate. But their offerings were evidently intended as sped- 
*—mens of the products of their country, and their presentation was, 

even as in our own days, expressive of the homage of their country to 
the new-found King. In this sense, then, the Magi may truly be 
regarded as the representatives of the Gentile world; their homage 
as the first and typical acknowledgment of Christ by those who 
hitherto had been ‘far off;' and their offerings as symlxdic of the 
world's tribute. This deeper significance the ancient Church has 
rightly apprehended, though, perhaps, mistaking its grounds. Its 
symbolism, twining, like the convolvulus, around the Divine Plant, has 
traced in the gold the emblem of His Royalty; in the myrrh, of 
His Humanity, and that in the fullest evidence of it, in His burying; 
and in the incense, that of His Divinity. 1 

As always in the history of Christ, so here also, glory and suffer¬ 
ing appear in juxtaposition. It could not be, that these Magi should 
become the innocent instruments of Herod's murderous designs; nor 
yet that the Infan1>Saviour should fall a victim to the tyrant. Warned 
of God in a dream, the * wise men f returned ‘ into their own country 
another way; ’ and, warned by the angel of the Lord in a dream, the 
Holy Family sought temporary shelter in Egypt. Baffled in the hope 
of attaining bis object through the Magi, the reckless tyrant sought 
to secure it by an indiscriminate slaughter of afl the children in 
Bethlehem and its immediate neighborhood, from two years and 
under. True, considering the population of Bethlehem, their number 
could only have been small, probably twenty at most. 1 But the 
deed was none the less atrocious; and these infants may justly be 
regarded as the *protomartyrs/ the first witnesses, of Christ, ‘the 
blossom of martyrdom ’ (‘Cores martyrum,* as Prudenlius calls them). 
The slaughter was entirely in accordance with the character and 
former measures of Herod, 1 Nor do we wonder, that it remained 
unrecorded by Josephus, since on other occasions also he has omitted 

TXT use Lhe same words as the Evan- * So Arch deacon Farrar rightly com 
gellst- Tbe expression ts also used in pales it 

this sense in the Apocr and by profane * An Illustrative Instance of the ruth- 
wrllero. Comp. Wetstein and Meyer ad leas destruction or whole families on 
locum. Jewish tradition also expresses suspicion that his crown was in danger, 
the expectancy that the nations of the occurs in AoL xv. A 4. But the suggv^ 
world would offer gifts onto the Messiah, lion that Bagoas had suffered at the 
(Comp. Pea, 110 6; Ber, R, 70,) hands of Herod for Messianic predictions 

1 So not only in ancient hymns (by Is entirely an invention of Keim. (Schen^ 
Sedulity Juvencui, and Claudia n), bat tel, Bibel Lex,* voL 11L p. 37. Comp, 
by the Fathers and later writers. (Comp. Ant. xvlL 1. 4.) 

8epp t Leben Jean, LL l f pp. 102, 103.) 
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cvouts which to ti3 seem important.' The murder of a few infants in CHAP, 
an insignificant village might appear scarcely worth notice in a reign vm 
stained by so much bloodshed. Besides, he had, perhaps, a special 
motive for this silence. Josephus always carefully suppresses, so 
far as possible, all that refers to the Christ 1 —probably not only in 
accordance with his own religious views, but because mention of a 
Christ might have been dangerous, certainly would have been in¬ 
convenient, in a work written by an intense-self-seeker, mainly lor 
readers in Rome. 

Of two passages in his own Old Testament Scriptures the Evan¬ 
gelist sees a fulfilment in these events. The flight into Egypt is to 
him the fulfilment of this expression by Hosea, ‘Out of Egypt have 
I called My Son.’* In the murder of ‘the Innocents,’ he sees the *hos. xi.i 
fulfilment of Rachel’s lament 1 ’ (who died and was buried in Ramah) 3 jJ©r. x«i 
over her children, the men of Benjamin, when the exiles to Babylon 
met in Raniali,' and there was bitter wailing at the prospect of part- ■ Jer. xi i 
ing for hopeless captivity, and yet bitterer lament, as they who might 
have encumbered the onward inarch were pitilessly slaughtered. 

Those who have attentively followed the course of Jewish thinking, 
and marked how the ancient Synagogue, and that rightly, read the 
Old Testament in its unity, as ever pointing to the Messiah as the 
fulfilment of Israel’s history, will not wonder at, but fully accord 
with. St. Matthew’s retrospective view. The words of Hosea were 

a" 

in the highest sense ' fulfilled * in the flight to, and return of, tho 
Saviour from Egypt. 4 To an inspired writer, nay, to a true Jewish 
reader of the Old Testament, the question in regard to any prophecy 
could not be: What did the prophet —but, What did the prophecy 
—mean? And this could only be unfolded in the course of Israelis 
history. Similarly, those who ever saw in the past the prototype of 
the future, and recognised in events, not only the principle, but the 
very features, of that which was to come, could not fail to perceive, 
in the bitter wail of the mothers of Bethlehem over their slaughtered 
children, the full realisation of the prophetic description of the scene 

7 There are> In Josephus 7 history of 9 See the evidence for it summarized 
Herod, besides omissions, inconsisten- in 1 Sketches of Jewish Social Life in tho 
cies of narrative, such as about the exe- Days of Christ, 1 p. 60. 
cutionof Mariamme (Ant xv. 3, 5-9 ; 4 In point of fact the ancient Syna- 

comp. War i. 22, 3, 4), and of chronology gogue drt; actually apply to the Messiah 
(as War i. 18. 2, comp, v. 9. 4; Ant xiv. Ex. iv. 22, on which the words of Hosea 
16, 2, comp. XJ, 1. 2 t and others.) are baaed. See the Midrash oc Pa. ii. 7. 

1 Comp, on article on Josephus in The quotation is given in full in our 
Smith and Wace?§ Diet of Christian remarks on Ps. ii. 7 in Appendix IX. 

Blogr, 
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H the lament of the captives to Babylon, the echoes of Rachel's voice in 
•"v——' the past? In neither one nor the other case had the utterances of the 

prophets (Hosca and Jeremiah) been predictions: they were prophetic. 
In neither one nor the other case was the 1 fulfilment 1 literal: it was 
Scriptural, and that in the truest Old Testament sense. 



THE DEATH . OF HEROD. 


CHAPTER rX. 

THE CHILD-LIFE IN NAZARETH. 

(St. Matt. ii. 19-23; St. Luke ii. 39, 40.) 

The stay of the Holy Family in Egypt must have been of brief CHAP, 
duration. The cup of Herod’s misdeeds, blit also of his misery, was IX 
full. During the whole latter part of hia life, the dread of a rival '"v— 

to the throne had haunted him, and he had sacrificed thousands, 
among them those nearest and dearest to him, to lay that ghost. 1 And 
still the tyrant was not at rest, A more terrible scene is not pre. 
sented in history than that of the closing days of Herod. Tormenteo 
by nameless fears; ever and again a prey to vain remorse, when he 
would frantically call for his passionately-loved, murdered wife 
Mariammc, and her sons; even making attempts on his own life) 
the delirium of tyranny, the passion for blood, drove him to the verge 
of madness. The most loathsome disease, such as can scarcely be 
described, had fastened on his body,’ and hia sufferings were at times 
agonizing. By the advice of his physicians, he had himself carried 
to the baths of Callirhoe (east of the Jordan), trying all remedies 
with the determination of one who will do hard battle for life. It 

was in vain. The namelcssly horrible distemper, which had seized the 
old man of seventy, held him fast in its grasp, and, so to speak, 
played death on the living. He knew it, that his hour was come, 
and had himself conveyed back to his palace under the palm-trees 
of Jericho. They had known it also in Jerusalem, and, even before 
the last stage of his disease, two ol the most honored and loved 
Rabbis—J udas and Matthias—had headed the wild band, which would 
sweep away all traces of Herod’s idolatrous rule. They began by 
pulling down the immense golden eagle, which hung over the great 
gate of the Temple. The two ringleaders, and forty of their followers, 

1 And yet Keim speaks of his Hoch- teat. Zeitgesch. pp. 197, 198. 
herzigkr.it and natHrlicher Edelsi/ml " See the horrible description of his 
(Leben Jesu. i. 1. p. 184.) A much living death in Jot. Aut. xvii. 6. 6. 
truer estimate is that of SehUrer, Neu- 
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allowed themselves to be taken by Herod's guards. A mock public 
trial in the theatre at Jericho followed. Herod, carried out on a 
couch, was both accuser and judge. The zealots, who had made 
noble answer to the tyrant, were burnt alive; and the High-Priest, 
who was suspected of connivance, deposed. 

After that the end came rapidly. On his return from Callirhoc, 
feeling his death approaching, the King had summoned the noblest 
of Israel throughout the land of Jericho, and shut them up in the 
Hippodrome, with orders to his sister tu have them slain immediately 
upon his death, in the grim hope that the joy of the people at his 
decease would thus be changed into mourning. Five days before 
his death one ray of passing joy lighted his coueh. Terrible tu any, 
it was caused by a letter from Augustus allowing Herod to execute 
his son Antipater—the false accuser and real murderer of his half- 
brothers Alexander and Aristobulua, The death of the wretched 
prince was hastened by his attempt to bribe the jailer, as the noise 
in the palace, caused by an attempted suicide of Ilcrod, led him to 
suppose his father was actually dead. And now the terrible drama 
was hastening to a close. The fresh access of rage shortened the 
life which was already running out. Five days more, and the terror 
of Judaea lay dead. He had reigned thirty-seven years—thirty-fuur 
since his conquest of Jerusalem. Soon the rule for which he had so 
long plotted, striven, and stained himself with untold crimes, passed 
from his descendants. A century more, and the whole race of Herod 
had been swept away, 

Wc pass by the empty pageant and barbaric splendor of hia 
burying in the Castle of Hcrodium, close to Bethlehem. The events 
of the last few weeks formed a lurid back-ground to the murder of 
'the Innocents/ As we have reckoned it, the visit of the Magi took 
place in February 750 a.u.c. On the 12th of March the Rabbis and 
their adherents suffered. On the following night (or rather early 
morning) there was a lunar eclipse; the execution of Antipatcr pre¬ 
ceded the death of hie father by five days, and the latter occurred 
from seven to fourteen days before the Passover, which in 750 took 
place on the 12th of April/ 


1 See the calculation in 7Fte,sefr*r\*Syn- 
opse, pp. 56 and 444. The 1 Dlssertatio 
de Herode Magrm. by J. .4. ran der Chijs 
(Leyden. 1855). is very clear aud accu¬ 
rate. Dr. Geikie adopts the manifest 
mistake of Caspar!, that Herod died in 
January, 753, and holds that the Holy 
Family spent three years in Egypt. The 


repeated statement of Josephus that 
Herod died close upon the Passover 
should have sufficed to show the impossi¬ 
bility of that hypothesis. Indeed, there 
Is scarcely any historical date on which 
competent writers are more agreed than 
that or Herod's death. See Schiirer, 
Neatest, Zeitg., pp. 222, 223. 
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It need scarcely be said, that Salome (Herod’s sister) and her 
husband were too wise to execute Herod's direction in regard to the 
noble Jews shut up in the Hippodrome. Their liberation, and the 
death of Herod, were marked by the leaders of the people as joyous 
events in the so-called Megillath Taanith, or Roll of Fasts, although 
the date is not exactly marked.® Henceforth this was to be a Yom 
Tobh (feast-day), on which mourning was interdicted. 1 

Herod had three times before changed Iris testament. By the 
first will Antipater, the successful calumniator of Alexander and 
Aristobulus, had been appointed his successor, while the latter two 
were named kings, though we know not of what districts.Alter the 
execution of the two sons of Mariatnme, Antipater was named king, 
and, in case of his death, Herod, the son of Mariamme II. When the 
treachery of Antipater was proved, Herod made a third will, in which 
Antipas (the Herod Antipas of the New Testament) was named his 
successor/ But a few days before his death he made yet another 
disposition, by which Archelaus, the elder brother of Antipas (both 
sons ofMalthakc, a Samaritan), was appointed king; Antipas tetrarch 
of Galilee and Pcrsea; and Philip (the son of Cleopatra, of Jerusa¬ 
lem 2 ), tetrarch of the territory cast of the Jordan. 8 These testaments 
reflected the varying phases of suspicion and family-hatred through 
which Herod had passed. Although the Emperor seems to have 
authorised him to appoint his successor, 11 Herod wisely made his dis¬ 
position dependent on the approval of Augustus/ But the latter was 
not by any means to be taken for granted. Archelaus had, indeed, 
been immediately proclaimed King by the army; but he prudently 
declined the title, till it had been confirmed by the Emperor. The 
night of his father’s death, and those that followed, were character 
istically spent by Archelaus in rioting with his friends/ But the 
people of Jerusalem were not easily satisfied. At first liberal prom¬ 
ises of amnesty and reforms had assuaged the populace.* But the 
indignation excited by the late murder of the Rabbis soon burst 
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1 Tbe Megillath Taanith itself, or 1 Roll 
of Fasts, 1 does not mention the death of 
Herod. But the commentator adds to the 
dates 7th Kislev (Nov.) and 2nd Shebhat 
fJau.) T both manifestly incorrect* the 
notice that Herod had died—on the 2nd 
Shebbat. Jannai also—at the same time 
telling a story about tbe incarceration 
and liberation of 4 seventy of the Elders 
of Israel/ evidently a modification of 
Josephus’ account of what passed in the 
Hiprodrome of Jericho. Accordingly, 


Grdtz (Gesch. vol. iii. p. 427) and Deren- 
bourp (pp. 101 T 164) have regarded tbe 
1st of Shebhat as really that of Herod’s 
death. But this is impossible- and we 
know enough of the historical inaccuracy 
of the Rabbis not to attach any serious 
importance to their precise dates. 

M Herod had married do leas than ten 
times. See his genealogical table. 

* BaUusea, TracboDitia, Aurauitis, and 
Paulas. 
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Ant. xtIL 

3 IS 


* Ant. nil. 
II. 1; War 
li. 6. 1 


into a storm of lamentation, and then of rebellion, which Archelais 
silenced by the slaughter of not leas than three thousand, and that 
within the sacred precincts of the Temple itself, 1 

Other and more serious difficulties awaited him in Koine, whither 
he went in company with his mother, his aunt Salome, and other 
relatives. These, however, presently deserted him to espouse the 
claims of Antipas, who likewise appeared before Augustus to plead 
for the royal succession, assigned to him in a former testament. The 
Herodian family, while intriguing and clamouring each on his own 
account, were, for reasons easily understood, agreed that they would 
rather not have a king at all, but be under the suzerainty of Rome; 
though, if king there must be, they preferred Antipas to Archelaus. 
Meanwhile, fresh troubles broke out in Palestine, which were suppressed 
by fire, sword, and crucifixions. And now two other deputations 
arrived in the Imperial City. Philip, the step-brother of Arehclaus, to 
whom the latter had left the administration of his kingdom, came to 
look after his own interests, as well as to support Archelaus. b 1 At the 
same time, a Jewish deputation of fifty, from Palestine, accompanied 
by eight thousand Roman Jews, clamoured for the deposition of the 
entire Herodian race, on account of their crimes, 1 and the incorpora¬ 
tion of Palestine with Syria—no doubt in hope of the same semi- 
indepcndencc under their own authorities, enjoyed by their fellow- 

Augustus decided to confirm the 
last testament of Herod, with certain slight modifications, of which 
the most important was that Archelaus should bear the title of 
Ethnarch) which, if he deserved it, would by-and-by he exchanged 
for that of King, His dominions were to be Judcea, Idumma, and 

Samaria, with a revenue of 600 talents* (about 230,000?. to 240,000?)* 
It is needless to follow the fortunes of the new Ethnarch. He began 
hia rule by crushing all resistance by the wholesale slaughter of his 
opponents. Of the High-Priestly office he disposed after the manner 
of his father. But he far surpassed him in cruelty, oppression, 
luxury, the grossest egotism, and the lowest sensuality, and that, 
without possessing the talent or the energy of Herod. 1 His brief 
reign ceased in the year 6 of our era, when the Emperor banished 
him, on account of his crimes, to Gaul. 


religionists in the Grecian cities. 


1 I cannot conceive on what ground * The revenues of Antipas were 200 
Keim (both In SehenkePs Bibel Lex, and talents, and those of Pbilip 100 talents, 
hi his ‘Jean vod Nazar* 1 ) speaks of him 4 This Is admitted even by Braun 
as a pretender u> the throne. (Sobne d. Herod es, p. 8). Despite its 

1 This may have been the historical pretentions ness this tractate Is un- 

basis of the parable or our Lord In St trustworthy, being written In a party 

Lake xU. 12*27. spirit (Jewish). 
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It must have been soon after the accession of Archelaus, 1 but 
before tidings of it hud actually reached Joseph in Egypt, that the 
Holy F amily returned to Palestine. The first intention of Joseph 
seems to have been to settle in Bethlehem, where he had lived since 
the birth of Jesus. Obvious reasons would incline him to choose this, 
and, if possible, to avoid Nazareth as the place of his residence. His 
trade, even had lie been unknown in Bethlehem, would have easily 
supplied the modest wants of his household. But when, on reaching 
Palestine, he learned who the successor of Herod was, and also, no 
doubt, in what manner he had inaugurated his reign, common prudence 
would have dictated the withdrawal of the Infant-Saviour from the 
dominions of Archelaus. But it needed Divine direction to determine 
his return to Nazareth. 1 

Of the many years spent in Nazareth, during which Jesus passed 
from infancy to childhood, from childhood to youth, and from youth to 
manhood, the Evangelic narrative has left us but briefest notice. Of 
His childhood : that ‘He grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom, and the grace of God was upon Him;’* of His youth: 
besides the account of His questioning the Rabbis in the Temple, the 
year before he attained Jewish majority—thaf'Hc was subject to 


His parents,’ and that ‘He increased in wisdom and in stature, and in 
favour with God and man.’ Considering what loving care watched 
over Jewish child-life, tenderly marking by not fewer than eight 
designations the various stages of its development, 5 and the deep 
interest naturally attaching to the early life of the Messiah, that 

silence, in contrast to the almost blasphemous absurdities of the 
Apocryphal Gospels, teaches us once more, and most impressively, that 
the Gospels furnish a history of the Saviour, not a biography of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

St. Matthew, indeed, summarises the whole outward history of 


CHAP. 

IX 



* St. Luke 
11 . 40 


1 We gather this from the expression, 
* When he beard that Archelaus did 
reign/ Evidently Joseph had not heard 
who was Herod’s successor, when he left 
Egypt* Archdeacon Farrar suggests, that 
the expression 'reigned 1 as a king, 
fiacnXtvti —St Malu ii. 22) refers to 
the period before Augustus had changed 
hie title from 'King' to Ethnurch. But 
this cau scarcely be pressed, the word 
being used of other rule than that of a 
king, not only in the New Testament 
and in the Apocrypha, but by Josephus, 
and even by classical writers. 

* The language of St. Matthew (ih 22, 
23) aeeniB to Imply express Divine direc¬ 


tion not to enter the territory of Judeea. 
In that case lie would travel along the 
coast-lioe till he passed into Galilee* 
The impression left is, that the settle¬ 
ment at Nazareth whs not of his own 
choice* 

1 Yeledj the newborn babe, as in Is* 
ix* t>; Yoneq, the suckling, Is. xL 8; Olel, 
the suckling beginning to ask for food, 
Lam. iv. 4; Gamut, the weaned child, 
Is. xxviii. 9; Taph T the child clinging to 
its mother, Jer* xl. 7; Efem } a child 
becoming firm; Naar T the lad, literally, 
* one who shakes himself free ; T and 
Bachur f the ripened one* (See ' Sketches 
of Jewish Social Life/ pp. 103 , 104 .) 
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the life in Nazareth in one sentence. Henceforth Jesus would stand: 



* Id accord¬ 
ance with 
Jen mil. 
5; xix111. 
15; and eo- 

peclallr 

Zach 111. IS 


* So In Btf. 
EL. 76 


out before the Jews of His time 


and, as wc know, of all times 1 


by the distinctive designation: ‘of Nazareth/ (A'oiwi), N aZoo- 
paioSj * the Nazarcne.’ In the mind of a Palestinian a peculiar signi¬ 
ficance would attach to the by-Name of the Messiah, especially in its 
connection with the general teaching of prophetic Scripture. And 
here we must remember, that St. Matthew primarily addressed his 
Gospel to Palestinian readers, and that it is the Jewish presentation 
of the Messiah as meeting Jewish expectancy. In this there is 
nothing derogatory to the character of the Gospel, no accommodation 
in the sense of adaptation, since Jesus was not only the Saviour of the 
world, but especially also the King of the Jews, and we arc now con¬ 
sidering how He would stand out hefore the Jewish mind. On one 
point all were agreed: Ilis Name was Notsi'i (of Nazareth), St, 
Matthew proceeds to point out, how entirely this accorded with 
prophetic Scripture—not, indeed, with any single prediction, but with 
the whole language of the prophets. From this 1 the Jews derived 
not fewer than eight designations or Names by which the Messiah was 
to be called. The most prominent among them was that of Tsemach, 
or ‘Branch.’* We call it the most prominent, not only because it is 
based upon the clearest Scripture-testimony, but because it evidently 
occupied the foremost rank in Jewish thinking, being embodied in 
this earliest portion of their daily liturgy: 1 The Branch of David, Thy 
Servant, speedily make to shoot forth, and His Horn exalt Thou by 
Thy Salvation. . . . Blessed art Thou Jehovah, Who causeth to spring 
forth (literally: to branch forth) the Horn of Salvation’ (15th Eulogy), 
Now, what is expressed by the word Tsemach is also conveyed by the 
term Netser, ‘Branch, 1 in such passages as Isaiah xi, 1, which was 
likewise applied to the Messiah. 3 Thus, starting from Isaiah xi. 1 ,NeMcr 
being equivalent to Tsemach, Jesus would, as Notsri or Ben Netser , h4 
bear in popular parlance, and that on the ground of prophetic Scrip¬ 
tures, the exact equivalent of the best-known designation of the 
Messiah/ The more significant this, that it was not a self-chosen 
nor man-given name, but arose, in the providence of God, from what 
otherwise might have been called the accident of His residence. We 


1 This is still the common, almost uni¬ 
versal, designation of Christ among the 
Jews. 

1 Comp, cb, iv. of this book. 

1 See Appendix IX. 

1 Comp. Buxtorf, Lexicon Talm. p. 

13 S3. 


1 All this becomes more evident by De- 
litzsch's ingenious a ideation (Zeiiacbr. 
fur Iuther. TheoL 1H76, part iii. p. 
402), that the real meaning, though not 
the literal rendering, of the words of St. 
Matthew, would be IX; '3—' for 
Nezer branch '] is His Name. 1 
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[admit that this is a Jewish view; but then this Gospel is the Jewish chap. 

view of the Jewish Messiah. IX 

lint, taking this Jewish title in its Jewish significance, it has also v —~v- 
a deeper meaning, and that not only to Jews, but to all men. The 
: idea of Christ as the Divinely placed ‘ Branch ’ (symbolised by His 
Divinely-appointed early residence), small and despised in its forth- 
shooting, or then visible appearance (like Nazareth andtheNazarenes), 
but destined to grow' as the Branch sprung out of Jesse’s roots, is 
most marvellously true to the w T hole history of the Christ, alike as 
sketched ‘ by the prophets,' and as exhibited in reality. And thus to 
us all, Jews or Gentiles, the Divine guidance to Nazareth and the 
name Nazarene present the truest fulfilment of the prophecies of His 
history. 

b-' 

Greater contrast could scarcely be imagined than between the in¬ 
tricate scholastic studies of the Judaeans, and the active pursuits that 
engaged men in Galilee. It was a common saying: 'If a person 
wishes to be rich, let him go north; if he wants to be wise, let him 
come south ’—and to Judaea, accordingly, flocked, from ploughshare 
and workshop, whoever wished to become ‘learned in the Law.’ The 
very neighbourhood of the Gentile world, the contact with the great 
commercial centres close by, and the constant intercourse with foreign¬ 
ers, who passed through Galilee along one of the world’s great high¬ 
ways, would render the narrow exclusiveness of the Southerners 
impossible. Galilee was to Judaism * the Court of the Gentiles ’■—the 
Rabbinic Schools of Judsea its innermost Sanctuary. The natural 

disposition of the people, even the soil and climate of Galilee, were 
not favourable to the all-engrossing passion for Rabbinic study. In 
Judtea all seemed to invite to retrospection and introspection; to favour 
habits of solitary thought and study, till it kindled into fanaticism. 

Mile by mile as you travelled southwards, memories of the past would 
crowd around, and thoughts of the future would rise within. Avoiding 
the great towns as the centres of hated heathenism, the traveller 
would meet few foreigners, hut everywhere eneounter those gaunt 
representatives of what was regarded as the superlative excellency of 
his religion. These were the embodiment of Jewish piety and 
asceticism, the possessors and expounders of the mysteries of his faith, 
the fountain-head of wisdom, who were not only sure of heaven 
themselves, but knew its secrets, and were its very aristocracy; men 
who could tell him all about his own religion, practised its most 
minute injunctions, and could interpret every stroke and letter of the 
Law—nay, whose it actually was to 1 loose and to bind,’ to pronounce 
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BOOK an actionlawflilor unlawful, anil to 'remit or retain sins,’ by declaring 
n a man liable to, or free from, expiatory sacrifices, or else punishment 

in this or the next world. Ifo Hindoo fanatic would more humbly 
bend before Brahmin saints, nor devout Romanist more venerate the 
members of a holy fraternity, than the Jew his great Rabbis. 1 
Reason, duty, and precept, alike bound him to reverence them, as he 
reverenced the God Whose interpreters, representatives, deputies, 
intimate companions, almost colleagues in the heavenly Sanhedrin, 
they were. And all around, even nature itself, might seem to foster 
such tendencies. Even at that time Judma was comparatively desolate, 
barren, grey. The decaying cities of ancient renown; the lone high¬ 
land scenery; the bare, rugged hills; the rocky terraces from which 
only artificial culture could woo a return; the wide solitary plains, 
deep glens, limestone heights—with distant glorious Jerusalem ever 
in the far background, would all favour solitary thought and religious 
abstraction. 

It was quite otherwise in Galilee. The smiling landscape of 
Lower Galilee invited the easy labour of the agriculturist. Even the 
highlands of Upper Galilee 1 were not, like those of Judaea, sombre, 
lonely, enthusiasm-killing, but gloriously grand, free, fresh, and 
bracing. A more beautiful country—hill, dale, and lake—could 
scarcely be imagined than Galilee Proper. It was here that Asher 
had ' dipped his foot in oil.' According to the Rabbis, it was easier 
to rear a forest of olive-trees in Galilee than one child in Judaea. 
Corn grew in abundance; the wine, though not so plentiful as the oil, 
was rich and generous. Proverbially, all fruit grew in perfection, 
and altogether the cost of living was about one-filth that in Judaea. 
And then, what a teeming, busy population ! Making every allowance 
for exaggeration, we cannot wholly ignore the account of Josephus 
about the 240 towns and villages of Galilee, each with not less than 
15,000 inhabitants. In the centres of industry all then known trades 
were busily carried on; the husbandman pursued his happy toil on 


1 One oT the most absurdly curious 
Illustration* of this Is the following: 
* He who blows his nose in the presence 
of his Rabbi Is worthy or death 1 (Erub, 
99 (i, line 11 from bottom}. The dictum 
Is supported by an alteration in the 
reading of Prov. viiu 36. 

* Galilee covered the ancient posses¬ 
sion* of Isaochar, Zebntnn. Naphtali, and 
Asher. 1 In the time of Christ it stretched 
northwards to the tjosaessions of Tyre on 
the one side, and to Syria on the other. 


On the south tt was bounded by Samaria 
—Mount Carmel on the Western, and the 1 
district of Scythopolia on the eastern 
aide, being here landmarks; while the 
Jordan and the Lake of Gennesaret 
formed the general eastern boundary 

line/ (Sketches of Jewish Soc-Life. p. 33.) { 

It was divided into Upper and Lower l 
Galilee—the former beginning 1 where j 
ayoomnres (not our sycamores) cease to 
grow. 1 Pishing In the Lake of Galilee i 
was free to all (Baba K. SI b). 
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denial soil, while by the Lake of Gennesaret, with its unrivalled 
foenuty, its rich villages, and lovely retreats, the fisherman plied his 
thealthy avocation. By those waters, overarched by a deep blue sky, 
iepangled with the brilliancy of innumerable stars, a man might feel 
iconst rained by nature itself to meditate and pray; he would not be 
likely to indulge in a morbid fanaticism. 

Assuredly, in its then condition, Galilee was not the home of 
Habbinism, though that of generous spirits, "of warm, impulsive 
■hearts, of intense nationalism, of simple manners, and of earnest 
piety. Of course, there would be a reverse side to the picture. Such 
a race would be excitable, passionate, violent. The Talmud accuses 
them of being quarrelsome,* but admits that they cared more for 
honour than fot money. The great ideal teacher of Palestinian 
schools was Akiba, and one of his most outspoken opponents a 
Galilean, Rabbi Josd. b In religious observances their practice was 
simpler: as regarded canon-law they often took independent views, 
and generally followed the interpretations of those who, in opposition 
to Akiba, inclined to the more mild and rational—we had almost 
said, the more human—application of traditionalism. 1 The Talmud 
mentions several points in which the practice of the Galileans differed 
from that of Judsea—all cither in the direction of more practical earnest¬ 
ness, 2 3 * or of alleviation of Rabbinic rigorism. 5 On the other hand, 
they were looked down upon as neglecting traditionalism, unable to 
rise to its speculative heights, and preferring Lhe attractions of the 
Haggadah to the logical subtleties of the Ilalakhah. 4 * There was a 

general contempt in Rabbinic circles for all that was Galilean. 
Although the Judaean or Jerusalem dialect was far from pure, 5 the 
people of Galilee were especially blamed for neglecting the study of 
their language, charged with errors in grammar, and especially with 
absurd malpronunciation, sometimes leading to ridiculous mistakes. 8 


CHAP. 





t 


' cantan¬ 
kerous* (?) F 
Keel. 4H a 


b Stphiv on 
Numb. x. 
ltf, ed. 
Fried* 
maim, 4 a; 
Chag. 14 a 


1 Of which Jocbanan, the son of Nuri, 
may here be regarded as the exponent 

2 As in the relation between bride¬ 
groom and bride, the cessation of work 
the day before the Passover, Ac. 

3 As in regard to animals lawful to be 
eaten t vows, Ac. 

* The doctrinal, or rather Halakhic, 

differences between Galilee and Judaea 
are partially noted by Lightfoot (Chro- 
nogr. Matth. pracm. lxxxvL), and by 
Hamburger (Real-Ene. i* p* 395)* 

* See Be a inch's Remains, p. 358. 

b The differences of pronunciation and 

language are indicated by Lightfoot (a. e. 


lxxxYii*)* and by Deutsrh (u. a, pp, 357 t 

358)* Several instances of ridiculous 

mistakes arising from it are recorded* 

Thus, a woman cooked for her husband 

■ 

two lentils ('nCT 1 !;) instead of two feet 

h 

(of an animal, 'ETJ), as desired (. Nednr . 
66 b )* On another occasion a woman 
malpronounced 'Come T I will give thee 
milk, 1 into ‘Companion, butter devour 
theei 1 (Erub. 53 5). In the same con¬ 
nection other similar stories are told. 
Comp* also Nevbauer, Geogr, du Tal¬ 
mud, p* 184, 0. de Rossi, della lingua 
prop, di Cristo, Dissert* L passim. 
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'Galilean—Fool! 1 was so common an expression, that a learned lady 
turned with it upon so great a man as R. Josd, the Galilean, because 
he had used two needless words in asking her the road to Lydda, * l 
Indeed, this R< Josd had considerable prejudices to overcome, before 
his remarkable talents and learning were fully acknowledged. 1 

Among such a people, and in that country, Jesus spent by far the 
longest part of His life upon earth. Generally, this period may 
be described as that of His true and full Human Development— 
physical, intellectual, spiritual—of outward submission to man, and 

inward submission to God, with the attendant results of 'wisdom, 1 
'favour, 1 and 'grace. 1 Necessary, therefore, as this period was, if 
the Christ was to be True Man, it cannot be said that it was lost, 
even so far as His Work as Saviour was concerned. .It was more than 
the preparation for that work; it was the commencement of it: 
subjectively (and passively), the self-abnegation of humiliation in His 
willing submission; and objectively (and actively), the fulfilment of 
all righteousness through it. But into this 'mystery of piety 1 
we may only look afar off—simply remarking, that it almost needed 
for us also these thirty years of Human Life , that the overpowering 
thought of His Divinity might not overshadow' that of His Humunity. 
But if He was subject to such conditions, they must, in the nature 
of things, have affected His development. It is therefore not pre¬ 
sumption w'hcn, without hreaking the silence of Holy Scripture, w'e 
follow the various stages of the Nazareth life, as each is, so to speak, 
initialled by the brief hut emphatic summaries of the third Gospel, 

In regard to the Child-Life* we read: 'And the Child grew, 
and waxed strong in spirit, 4 being filled with wisdom, and the grace 
of God was upon Him, 16 This marks, so to speak, the lowest rung 
in the ladder. Having entered upon life as the Divine Infant, He 
began it as the Human Child, subject to all its conditions, yet perfect 

in them. 

These conditions w r ere, indeed, for that time, the happiest conceiv¬ 
able, and such as only centuries of Old Testament life-training could 
have made them. The Gentile world here presented terrible contrast, 


1 The Rabbi asked: What road leads 
to Lydda ?—using four words. The 
woman pointed oat that, since it was 
not lawful to multiply speech with a 
woman, he should hare asked: Whither 
to Lydda * —Id two words. 

< Id fact, only four great Galilean 
Rabbis are mentioned. The Galileans 
are said to have inclined towards mysti¬ 
cal (KabbaliaUc 7) pursuits. 


* Qelpke t Jugendgesch. dea Herrn* 
has, at least in our days, little value 
beyond its title. 

4 The words 'in spirit * are of doubt¬ 
ful authority. But their omission can be 
of no conseqQence. since the 1 waxing 
strong 1 evidently refers to the mental 
development, as the subsequent clause 
shows. 
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[alike in regard to the relation of parents and children, and the 
[character and moral object of their upbringing. Education begins 
iin the home, and there were not homes like those in Israel; it is 
imparted by influence and example, before it comes by teaching; it 
is acquired by what is seen and heard, before it is laboriously learned 
ifrom books; its real object becomes instinctively felt, before its 
jgoal is consciously sought. What Jewish fathers and mothers were; 
what they felt towards their children; and with what reverence, 
affection, and care the latter returned what they had received, is 
known to every reader of the Old Testament. The relationship of 
father has its highest sanction and embodiment in that of God 
towards Israel; the tenderness and care of a mother in that of the 
watchfulness and pity of the Lord over His people. The semi-Divine 
relationship between children and parents appears in the location, the 
far more than outward duties which it implies in the wording, of the 
Fifth Commandment. No punishment more prompt than that of its 
breach;* no description more terribly realistic than that of the ven¬ 
geance which overtakes such sin. b 

From the first days of its existence, a religious atmosphere sur¬ 
rounded the child of Jewish parents. Admitted in the number of 
God’s chosen people by the deeply significant rite of circumcision, 
when its name was first spoken in the accents of prayer, 1 it was 
henceforth separated unto God. Whether or not it accepted the 
privileges and obligations implied in this dedication, they came to 
him directly from God, as much as the circumstances of his birth. 
The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of Israel, the God 
of the promises, claimed him, with all of blessing which this conveyed, 
and of responsibility whieh resulted from it. And the first wish 
expressed for him was that, ‘as he had been joined to the covenant,’ 
so it might also be to him in regard to the ‘Torah* (Law), to ‘the 
Chuppah’ (the marriage-baldachino), and ‘to good works;* in other 
words, that he might live ‘godly, soberly, and righteously in this 
present world’—a holy, happy, and God-devoted life. And what 
this was, could not for a moment be in doubt. Putting aside the 
overlying Rabbinic interpretations, the ideal of life was presented to 
the mind of the Jew in a hundred different forms—in none perhaps 
more popularly than in the words, ‘ These are the things of whieh 
a man enjoys the fruit in this world, but their possession continueth 
for the next: to honour father and mother, pious works, peacemaking 


CHAP. 

IX 



* Dent, m 
16-21 

b Ptov, xij. 
17 


1 See the notice of these rites at the circumcision of John the Baptist, in ch, iv, of 
his Boot, 
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fl©r. 63 b 


0 On which 
Deut.Fi. i-9 
and xl. 13- 
*21 were 
Inscribed 

d Jos. Ant. 
iv. fi. li; 
Her. til. 3; 

Mftjfill. 0* 

Meed K. UL 


• Pb + cut 8 


between man and man, and the study of the Law, which is equivalent l 
to them all, * ■ This devotion to the Law was, indeed, to the Jew the all 
in all—the sum of intellectual pursuits, the aim of life. What better; 
thing could a father seek for his child than 1 his inestimable boon?] 

The first education was necessarily the mother's. 1 Even the: 
Talmud owns this, when, among the memorable sayings of the sages,. 
it records one of the School of Kabbi Jannai, to the effect that know-* 
ledge of the Law may be looked for in those, who have sucked it ini 
at their mother’s breast, 1 * And what the true motlmrs in Israel were, . 
is known not only from instances in the Old Testament, from the: 
praise of woman in the Book of Proverbs, and from the sayings of i 
the son of Sirach (Ecclus. iii. 1 ), but from the Jewish women of the i 
New Testament. 3 If, according to a somewhat curious traditional . 
principle, women were dispensed from all such positive obligations as i 
were incumbent at fixed periods of time (such as putting on phylac* 
teries), other religious duties devolved exclusively upon them. Tho 
Sabbath meal, the kindling of the Sabbath lamp, and the setting 
apart a portion of the dough from the bread for the household,— 
these are but instances, with which every 'Taph, ’ as he clung to 
his mother’s skirts, must have been familiar. Even before he could 
follow her in such religious household duties, his eyes must have 
been attracted by the Mezuzah attached to the door-post, as the name 
of the Most High on the outside of the little folded parchment a was 
reverently touched by each who came or went, and then the fingers 
kissed that had come in contact with the Holy Name. d Indeed, the 
duty of the Mezuzah was incumbent on women also, and one can 
imagine it to have been in the heathen-home of Lois and Eunice i 
in the far-off 'dispersion/ where Timothy would first learn to | 
wonder at, then to understand, its meaning. And what lessons for | 
the past and for the present might not be connected with it I In 
popular opinion it was the symbol of the Divine guard over Israel’s 
homes, the visible emblem of this joyous hymn: 'The Lord shall 
preserve thy going out and coming in, from this time forth, and even 
for evermore. 1 * 

There could not be national history, nor even romance, to compare 
with that by which a Jewish mother might hold her child entranced* : 


1 Comp. 4 Sketches of Jewish Social 
Life/ pp- 86-160, the literature there 
quoted: Busch ok, SchulgesetzgebuDg <L 
alien Isr. - and Dr Marcus^ Paedagog. <L 
1st. Volkeo. 


1 The counterpart 1 b in Ecclua xxx. 


1 Besides the holy women who arc 
named in the Gospels, we would refer to 
the mothers of Zebedee’s children and 
of Mark, to Dorcas, Lydia, Lola, Eunice, 
Priscilla, St. John s 1 elect lady/ and 
others. 
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lAnd it was his own history—that of his tribe, clan, perhaps family; CHAP, 
bf the past, indeed, but yet of the present, and still more of the IX 
trlorious future. Long before he could go to school, or even Syna- 
gogue, the private and united prayers and the domestic rites, whether 
•jf the weekly Sabbath or of festive seasons, would indelibly impress 
themselves upon his mind. In mid-winter there was the festive 
illumination in each home. In most houses, the first night only one 
candle was lit, the next two, and soon to the eighth day; and the child 
would learn that this w r as symbolic, and commemorative of the Dedi¬ 
cation of the Temple , its purgation, and the restoration of its services 
by the lion-hearted Judas the Maccabee. Next came, in earliest 
spring, the merry time of Purim, the Feast of Esther and of Israel's 
deliverance through her, with its good cheer and boisterous enjoy¬ 
ments. 1 Although the Passover might call the rest of the family to 
Jerusalem, the rigid exclusion of all leaven during the whole week 
could not pass without its impressions. Then, after the Feast of 
Weeks, came bright summer. But its golden harvest and its rich 
fruits would remind of the early dedication of the first and best to 
the Lord, and of those solemn processions in which it was carried up 
to Jerusalem. As autumn seared the leaves, the Feast of the New 
Year spoke of the casting up of man's accounts in the great Book of 
Judgment, and the fixing of destiny for good or for evil. Then 
followed the Fast of the Day of Atonement, with its tremendous 
solemnities, the memory of which could never fade from mind or 
imagination; and, last of all, in the week of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
there were the strange leafy booths in which they lived and joyed, 
keeping their harvest-thanksgiving; and praying and longing for the 
better harvest of a renewed world. 

But it was not only through sight and hearing that, from its very 
inception, life in Israel became religious. There was also from the first 
positive teaching, of which the commencement would necessarily de¬ 
volve on the mother. It needed not the extravagant laudations, nor the 
promises held out by the Babbis, to incite Jewish women to this duty. 

If they were true to their descent, it would come almost naturally to 
them. Scripture set before them a continuous succession of noble 

Hebrew mothers. IIow well they followed their example, we learn 
from the instance of her, whose son, the child of a Gentile father, 
and reared far away, where there was not even a Synagogue to sustain 
religious life, had ‘from an infant 1 known the Holy Scriptures,' and 

1 Rome of its customs almost remind a The word has no other mean- 

ua of our 5th of November. mg than that of 1 infant , or * babe.* 
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16 31 as it were, engraven upon the soul;’* and that they were ‘brought 

* Jos. A*. * , ... ...... ... . . 

apIod ii.i9 up in learning,’ ‘exercised in the laws,’ ‘and made acquainted with 
i jm. Kg. the acts of their predecessors in order to their imitation of thcm.’‘ , 

AplOD 11.26; ». . . . . 

comp. i. s. Hut while the earliest religious teaching would, of necessity, come 

from the lips of the mother, it was the father who was ‘bound to 

■ Kidd, Ka teach his son.’* To impart to the child knowledge of the Torah 

conferred as great spiritual distinction, as if a man had received the 
'8anh. 99 6 Law itself on Mount Horcb/ Every other engagement, even the 
i Kidd. M a necessary meal, should give place to this paramount duty; • nor should 

it be forgotten that, while here real labour was necessary, it would 
8 6 never prove fruitless. 11 That man was of the profane vulgar (an Am 
ha-arels), who had sons, but failed to bring them up in knowledge of 
1 sol w a the Law. 1 Directly the child learned to speak, his religious instruc- 
succ. 4a a tion was to begin “— no doubt, with such verses of Holy Scripture as 

composed that part of the .Jewish liturgy, whieh answers to our Creed. 1 
Then would follow other passages from the Bible, short prayers, and 
select sayings of the sages. Special attention was given to the culture 
of the memory, since forgetflilness might prove as fatal in its conse- 

■ Ab. in. 9 quences as ignorance or neglect of the Law.” Very early the child 

must have been taught what might be called his birthday-text—some 
verse of Scripture beginning, or ending with, or at least containing, 
the same letters as his Hebrew name. This guardian-proinisc the child 
would insert in its daily prayers.* The earliest hymns taught would 
be the Psalms for the days of the week, or festive Psalms, such as the 
cun.- Sallel ,“ or those connected with the festive pilgrimages to Zion. 

The regular instruction commenced with the fifth or sixth year 
(according to strength), when every child was sent to school.* There 
wo 1 can he no reasonable doubt that at that time Buch schools existed 

throughout the land. We And references to them at almost every 
period; indeed, the existence of higher schools and Academics would 
not have been possible without such primary instruction. Two Rabbis 


that in their life-moulding influence.* It was, indeed, no idle boast 
that the Jews ‘ were from their swaddling-clothes . . . trained to 
recognise God as their Father, and as the Maker of the world; ’ that, 
‘ having been taught the knowledge (of the laws) from earliest youth, 
they bore in their souls the image of the commandments;’ 11 that ‘from 


their earliest consciousness they learned the laws, so 


to have them, 


* Fs. ci Ill- 
civil L 


»baba B, 

21 a; Keth- 
AQ a 


1 The Shema* 

* Comp, 1 Sketches of Jewish Social 
Life/ pp. 159 Ac. The enigmatic mode 
of wording and writing was very com¬ 
mon. Thus, the year la marked by a 


veree, generally from Scripture, which 

contains the letters that give the numer¬ 
ical value of the year. These letters are 
Indicated by marks above them* 
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of Jerusalem, specially distinguished and beloved on account of their CHAP, 
educational labours, were among the last victims of Herod’s cruelty/ IX 
Hater on, tradition ascribes to Joshua the son of Gamla the introduc- v —- y—■- 
tiou of schools in every town, and the compulsory education in them 

aYlli Qi • 

of all children above the age of six/ Such was the transcendent b BftbaB . 
merit attaching to this act, that it seemed to blot out the guilt of the 21 “ 
purchase for him of the High-Priestly office by hiswife Martha, shortly 
before the commencement of the great Jewish war/ 1 To pass over «vebam. 

° . 61 a ; Yoma 

the fabulous number of schools supposed to have existed in Jerusalem, is ® 
tradition had it that, despite of this, the City only fell because of the 
neglect of the education of children/ It was even deemed unlawful jshat>i>. 
to live in a place where there was no school/ Such a city deserved , aanh 17t 
to be either destroyed or excommunicated/ 'Shftbb.u.B. 

It would lead too far to give details about the appointment of, 
and provision for, teachers, the arrangements of the schools, the method 
of teaching, or the subjects of study, the more so as many of these 
regulations date from a period later than that under review. Suffice 
it that, from the teaching of the alphabet or of writing, onwards to 
the farthest limit of instruction in the most advanced Academies of 

the Rabbis, all is marked by extreme care, wisdom, accuracy, and a 
moral and religious purpose as the ultimate object. For a long time it 
was not uncommon to teach in the open air; * but this must have been tShabb. 
chiefly in connection with theological discussions, and the instruc- woedH.iea 
tion of youths. But the children were gathered in the Synagogues, 
or in School-houses, 1 where at first they either stood, teacher and 
pupil 3 alike, or else sat on the ground in a semicircle, facing the 
teacher, as it were, literally to carry into practice the prophetic say¬ 
ing: ‘ Thine eyes shall see thy teachers. ’ h The introduction of benches iih.hx. 2 o 
or chairs waB of later date; but the principle was always the same, 
that in respect of accommodation there was no distinction between 
teacher and taught/ Thus, encircled by his pupils, as by a crown of 
glory (to use the language of Maiinonides), the teacher—generally the 
Ckazzan, or Officer of the Synagogue 1 —should impart to them the 'Forex- 
precious knowledge of the Law, with constant adaptation to their capa- stTabb! u n 
city, with unwearied patience, intense earnestness, strictness tempered 
by kindness, but, above all, with the highest object of their training 
ever in view. To keep children from all contact with vice; to train them 

1 He was succeeded by Matthias, the of Ischoli, with its various derivations, 
son of Theopbilos, under whose Pontifl- evidently from the Greek sckola . 

cate the war against Rome began. * The proof-passages from the Talmud 

* Among the names by which the are collated by Dr. Marcus (Prcdagog. 
schools are designated there is also that d, Iar, Volkca, ii, pp, 16, 17). 
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to gentleness, even when bitterest wrong had been received; to show 
sin in its ropulsiveness, rather than to terrify by its consequences; 
to train to strict truthfulness; to avoid all that might lead to dis¬ 
agreeable or indelicate thoughts; and to do all this without showing 
partiality, without either undue severit}^ or laxity of discipline, 
with judicious increase of study and work, with careful attention to 
thoroughness in acquiring knowledge—all this and more constituted 
the ideal set before the teacher, and made his uftiee of such high 


esteem in Israel. 

Roughly classifying the subjects of study, it was held, that, up to 
ten years of age, the Bible exclusively should be the text-book; from 
ten to fifteen, the Slishnah, or traditional law; after that age, tlie 
student should enter on those theological discussions which occupied 
time and attention in the higher Academies of the Rabbis.* Xnt 
that this progression would always be made. For, if alter three, or, 
at most, five years of tuition—that is, after having fairly entered on 
Mishnic studies—the child had not shown decided aptitude, little 
hope was to be entertained of his future* The study of the Bible 
commenced with that of the Book of Leviticus. 1 Thence it passed 
to the other parts of the Pentateuch; then to the Prophets; and, 
finally, to the Ilagiographa* What now constitutes the tiemara or 
Talmud was taught in the Academies, to which access could not be 
gained till after the age of fifteen. Care was taken not to send a 
child too early to school, nor to overwork him when there. For this 
purpose the school-hours were fixed, and attendance shortened during 
the summer-months. 

The teaching in school would, of course, be greatly aided by the 
services of the Synagogue, and the deeper influences of home-life. 
We know that, even in the troublous times which preceded the rising 
of the Maccabees, the possession of parts or the whole of the Old 
Testament (whether in the original or the LXX. rendering) was so 
common, that during the great persecutions a regular search was 
made throughout the land for every copy of the Holy Scriptures, Qnd 
those punished who possessed them.* After the triumph of the Macca¬ 
bees, these copies of the Bible would, of course, be greatly multi¬ 
plied. And, although perhaps only the wealthy could have purchased 


1 Altingius (Academic. Dissert p.335) and sacrifices pure, it Ib fitting that the 
curiously suggests, that this was done to pure should busy themselves with the 
teach a child Its guilt and the need or pure. The obvious reason seems, that 
justification. The Rabbinical interpre- Leviticus treated of the ordinances with 
tattoo (Vayyikra R. 7) is at least equally which every Jew ought to have been 
far-fetched: that, as children are pore acquainted. 
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a MS. of the whole Old Testament in Hebrew, yet some portion or chap. 
portions of the Word of God, in the original, would form the most IX 
cherished treasure of every pious household. Besides, a school for 1 ■y—-' 
Bible-study was attached to every academy,‘ in which copies of the * Meg. 

_ ill* lj fib TJJ u 

Holy Scripture would be kept. From anxious care to preserve the 
integrity of the text, it was deemed unlawful to make copies of small 
portions of a book of Scripture.' But exception was made of certain 
sections which were copied for the instruction of children. Among 
them, the history of the Creation to that of the Flood; Lev. i.-ix.; 
and Xumb. i.-x. 35, are specially mentioned.*’ ‘sophw.v. 

7 r •* 9. p. 26 6; 

It was in such circumstances, and under such influences, that the am. eo*; 

f t 7 J&r. Meg. 

early years of Jesus passed. To go beyond this, and to attempt lifting 

J. uU p ^ 

the veil which lies over His Child-History,would not only be pre¬ 
sumptuous, 2 but involve us in anachronisms. Fain would we know 
it, whether the Child Jesus frequented the Synagogue School; who 
was His teacher, and who those who sat beside Him on the ground, 
earnestly gazing on the face of Him Who repeated the sacrificial ordi¬ 
nances in the Book of Leviticus, that were all to be fulfilled in Him. 

But it is all 1 a mystery of Godliness/ We do not even know quite 
certainly whether the school-system had, at that time, extended to far- 
off Nazareth; nor whether the order and method which have been 
described were universally observed at that time. In all probability, 
however, there was such a school in Nazareth, and, if so, the Child- 
Saviour would conform to the general* practice of attendance. We 

may thus, still with deepest reverence, think of Him as learning His 
earliest earthly lesson from the Book of Leviticus. Learned Rabbis 
there were not in Nazareth—either then or afterwards. 3 * * * He would 
attend the services of the Synagogue, where Moses and the prophets 


1 Herzfeld peach, d. V. Isr. ill. p.2G7, 
note) strangely misquotes and misinter¬ 
prets this matter. Comp, Dr. Muller } 
Massech. Sofer, p. 75. 

2 The moat painful instances of these 
are the legendary accounts of the early 
history of Christ id the Apocryphal 
Gospels (well collated by Keim, i. 2, pp. 
4 13—46R t passim}* But later writers are 
unfortunately not-wholly free from the 
charge. 

3 I must here protest against the in¬ 
troduction of imaginary 1 Eveniug Scenes 

in Nazareth,* wheu, according to Dr. 

Geikie, ' friends or neighbours of Joseph’s 

circle would meet for an hour's quiet 

gossip/ Dr. Geikie here introduces as 


specimens of this * quiet gossip ’a number 
of Rabbinic quotations from the German 
translation in Dukes' ‘Rabbinische Bln- 
menlese/ To this it is sufficient answer: 
1. There were no such learned Rabbis in 
Nazareth. 2. If there had been, they 
would not have been visitors in the house 
of Joseph, 3. If they had been visitors 
there, they would not have spoken what 
Dr. Geikie quotes from Dukes, since some 
of the extracts are from medieval books, 
and only one a proverbial expression. 
4. Even if they had so spoken, it would 
at least have been in the words which 
Dukes has translated, without the changes 
and additions which Dr, Geikie has in¬ 
troduced in some instances. 
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were read, and, as afterwards by Himself,* occasional addresses 
delivered. 1 That His was pre-eminently a pious home in the highest 
sense,it seems almost irreverent to say. From His intimate familiarity 
with Holy Scripture, in its every detail, we may be allowed to infer 
that the home of Nazareth, however humble, possessed a precious 
copy of the Sacred Volume in its entirety. At any rate, we know 
that from earliest childhood it must have formed the incut and drink 
of the God-Man. The words of the Lord, as recorded by St.. Matthew 11 
and St. Luke,’ also imply that the Holy Scriptures which He read 
were in the original Hebrew, and that they were written in the square;, 
or Assyrian, characters. 1 Indeed, as the Pharisees and Sadducces 
always appealed to the Scriptures in the original, Jesus could not have 
met them on any other ground, and it was this which gave such point to 
His frequent expostulations with them: ( Have ye not read?’ 

But far other thoughts than theirs gathered around His study of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. When comparing their long discus¬ 
sions on the letter and law of Scripture with Ilis references to the 
Word of God, it seems as if it were quite another book which was 
handled. As we gaze into the vast glory of meaning which He opens 
to us; follow the shining track of heavenward living to which He 
points; behold the lines of symbol, type, and prediction converging 
in the grand unity of that Kingdom which became reality in Him; 
or listen as, alternately,some question of His seems to rive the darkness, 
as with flash of sudden light, or some sweet promise of old to lull 
the storm, some earnest lesson to quiet the tossing waves—we catch 
faint, it may be far-off, glimpses of how, in that early Child-life, when 
the Holy Scriptures were His special study, He must have read them, 
and what thoughts must have been kindled by their light. And 
thus better than before can we understand it: 1 And the Child grew, 
and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God 
was upon Him.’ 


1 Bee Book IIL, the chapter on 'The an expression as 'One lota, or one little 
Synagogue of Nazareth/ hook/—not 4 UUle 1 as in the A. V. 

1 This may be gathered even from such 
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IN THE HOUSE OF HIS HEAVENLY, AND IN THE HOME OF HIS EARTHLY 
FATHER—THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM—THE RETIREMENT AT NAZA- 

RETH 

(St. Luke ii. 41-52*) 


Once only is the great silence, which lies on the history of Christ’s 
early life, broken* It is to record what took place on His first visit to 
the Temple* What this meant, even to an ordinary devout Jew, may 
easily be imagined* Where life and religion were so intertwined, 
and both in such organic connection with the Temple and the people 
of Israel, every thoughtful Israelite must have felt as if his real life 
were not in what was around, but ran up into the grand unity of the 
people of God, and were compassed by the halo of its sanctity* To him 
it would be true in the deepest sense, that, so to speak, each Israelite 
was born in Zion, as, assuredly, all the well-springs of his life were 
there** It was, therefore, not merely the natural eagerness to see the 
City of their God and of their fathers, glorious Jerusalem; nor yet the 
lawful enthusiasm, national or religious, which would kindle at the 
thought of c our feet 1 standing within those gates, through which 
priests, prophets, and kings had passed; but far deeper feelings which 
would make glad, when it was said: ‘Let us go into the house of 
Jehovah/ They were not ruins to which precious memories clung, 
nor did the gTeat hope seem to lie afar off, behind the evening-mist. 
But glorious things were spoken of Zion, the City of God*—in the 
past, and in the near future i the thrones of David 1 were to be set 
within her walls, and amidst her palaces* b 

In strict law, personal observance of the ordinances, and hence at¬ 
tendance on the feasts at Jerusalem, devolved on a youth only when 
he was of age, that is, at thirteen years. Then he became what was 
called ‘a son of the Commandment/ or ‘of the Torah* 10 But, as a 
matter of fact, the legal age was in this respect anticipated by two 
years, or at least by one. d It was in accordance with this custom, that, 1 


CHAR 
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*P&,Ixixy1L 
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* Fa. cxxlL 
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° At)* v. 31 

d Yoma sa a 


1 Comp, also Mai77ionide9 l HilkbXhag* went to the Temple because He was 'a 
li The common statement, that Jesus Son of the Commandment* 1 is obviously 
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on the first Pascha after Josus had passed His twelfth year, nis 
Parents took Him with them in the ‘company T of the Nazarenes to 
Jerusalem, The text seems to indicate, that it was their wont 1 to gu 
up to the Temple; and we mark that, although women were not hound 
to make such personal appearauce,* Mary gladly availed herself of 
what seems to have been the direetion of Hillel (followed also by 
other religious women, mentioned in Rabbinic writings), to go up to 
the solemn services of the Sanctuary, Politically, times had changed. 
The weak and wicked rule of Archelaus had lasted only nine years,* 
when, in consequence of the charges against him, he was banished to 
Gaul, JudtEa, Samaria and Idumaea were now incorporated into the 
Roman province of Syria, under its Governor, or Legate. The special 
administration of that part of Palestine was, however, entrusted to a 
Procurator , whose ordinary residence was at Ctcsnrcu. It will be 
remembered, that the Jews themselves had desired some such arrange¬ 
ment, in the vain hope that, freed from the tyranny of the Herodians, 
they might enjoy the scmi-indcpcndcncc of their brethren in the 
Grecian cities. But they found it otherwise. Their privileges were 
not secured to them; their religious feelings and prejudices were 
constantly, though perhaps not intentionally, outraged ; 3 and their 
Sanhedrin shorn of its real power, though the Romans would probably 
not interfere in what might be regarded as purely religious questions. 
Indeed, the very presence of the Roman power in Jerusalem was a 
constant offence, and must necessarily have issued in a life and death 
struggle. One of the first measures of the new Legate of Syria, 
I\ Sulpicius Quirinius ,* 3 after confiscating the ill-gotten wealth of 
Archelaus, was to order a census in Palestine, with the view of fixing 
the taxation of the country/ The popular excitement which this 
called forth was due, probably, not so much to opposition on principle, * 
as to this, that the census was regarded as the badge of servitude, and 


erroneous. All the more remarkable, But whnt rendered Home so obnoxious 

od the other hand, is St. Luke's accurate to Palestine was the cn/frts of the Em- 

knowledge of Jewish customs, and all poror, us the symbol and impersonation 

the more antithetic to the mythical theory or Imperial Rome. On tIds ruUux Rome 

the circumstance, that he places this re- insisted in all countries, not perhaps so 

markable event In the twelfth year of much on religious prounils as on politi- 

Jesus' life, and not wdien He became 'a cal T as being the expression of loyalty In 

Son of the Law.* the empire- But in Jmhea this at) tux 

1 We take os the more correct reading necessarily met resistance to the death, 

that which puis the participle in the pre- (Comp. Sehnrekrnhurger, Neutest. Zeit- 

sent tense {ciyafiaivdvrG>Y) i and notin geech, pp, 40-61.) 

the aorisL * This view, for which there is no 

1 The Romans were tolerant of the historic foundation, is urged by those 

religion of all subject nations—except- whose interest it is to deny the post¬ 

ing only Gaul and Carthage. This for bility of a census during the reign of 
reasons which cannot here be diacuftsed. Herod. 
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incompatible with the Theocratic character of Israel . 1 Had a census 
been considered absolutely contrary to the Law, the leading Rabbis 
would never have submitted to it ; 1 nor would the popular resistance 
to the measure of Quirinius have been quelled by the representations 
of the High-Priest Joazar. But, although through his influence the 
census was allowed to be taken, the popular agitation was not sup¬ 
pressed. Indeed, that movement formed part of the history of the 
time, and not only affected political and religious parties in the land, 
but must have been presented to the mind of Jesus Himself, since, 
as will be shown, it had a representative within His own family circle. 

This accession of Herod, misnamed the Great, marked a period in 
Jewish history, which closed with the war of despair against Rome 
and the flames of Jerusalem and the Temple. It gave rise to the 
appearance of what Josephus, despite his misrepresentation of them, 
rightly calls a fourth party—besides the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenes—that of the Nationalists. * A deeper and more independent 
view of the histpry of the times would, perhaps, lead us to regard the 
whole country as ranged either with or against that party. As after¬ 
wards expressed in its purest and simplest form, their watchword was, 
negatively , to call no human being their absolute lord; b positively , 
that God alone was to lead as absolute Lord.' It was, in fact, a revival 
of the Maccabean movement, perhaps more fully in its national than 
in its religious aspect, although the two could scarcely he separated 
in Israel, and their motto almost reads like that which according to 
some, furnished the letters whence the name Maccabee d was composed: 
M\ Camochah /?aelim Jehovah, ‘Who like Thee among the gods, 
Jehovah?" It is characteristic of the times and religious tendencies, 
that their followers were no more called, as before, Assideans or Cha¬ 
sidim, ‘ the pious,’ but Zealots {S,yXa>Tai), or by the Hebrew equivalent 
Qanjiaim (Cananceans , not ‘ Canaanites as in A.Y.) The real home 
of that party was not Judaea nor Jerusalem, but Galilee. 

Quite other, and indeed antagonistic, tendencies prevailed in the 
stronghold of the Herodians, Sadducees, and Pharisees. Of the latter 
only a small portion had any real sympathy with the national move¬ 
ment. Each party followed its own direction. The Essenes, absorbed 
in theosophic speculations, not untinged with Eastern mysticism, with¬ 
drew from all contact with the world, and practiced an ascetic life. 
With them, whatever individuals may have felt, no such movement 
could have originated; nor yet with the Herodians or Boethusians, who 
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1 That these were the sole grounds of 
resistance to the census, appears from 


Jos, Ant xviii, L 1, 6, 
a As unquestionably they did 
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II ship; nor yet with the Sadducees; nor, finally, with what constituted 

the great bulk of the Rabbinist party, the School of Hillcl* Hut the 
brave, free Highlanders of Galilee, and of the region across their 
*judg. xi. glorious lake, seemed to have inherited the spirit of Jephthah , 1 and 

to have treasured as their ideal—alas! often wrongly apprehended— 
their own Elijah, as, descending in wild, shaggy garb from tlie moun¬ 
tains of Gilead, he did battle against all the might of Aliab and 
Jezebel, Their enthusiasm could not be kindled by the logical 
subtleties of the Schools, but their hearts burned within them for their 
God, their land, their people, their religion, and their freedom. 

It was in Galilee, accordingly, that such wild, irregular resistance 
to Herod at the outset of his career, as could be offered, was organised 
by guerilla bands, which traversed the country, and owned one Ezckias 
as their leader. Although Josephus calls them ‘ robbers, ’ a far different 
estimate of them obtained in Jerusalem, where, as we remember, the 
Sanhedrin summoned Herod to answer for the execution of Esekias* 
AVhat followed is told in substantially the same manner, though with 
'Anixir. difference of form 1 and, sometimes, nomenclature, by Josephus, b and 
■ Banh, i9a * n ^ lc Talmud * 0 The story has already been related in another 

connection. Suffice it that, after the accession of Herod, the Sanhe¬ 
drin became a shadow of itself It was packed with Sadducees and 
Priests of the King's nomination, and with Doctors of the canon-law, 
whose only aim was to pursue in peace their subtleties; who had not, 
and, from their contempt of the people, could not have, any real 
sympathy with national aspirations; and whose ideal heavenly King¬ 
dom was a miraculous, heaven-instituted, absolute rule of Rabbis* 
Accordingly, the national movement, as it afterwards developed, 
received neither the sympathy nor the support of leading Rabbis* 
Perhaps the most gross manifestation of this was exhibited, shortly 
before the taking of Jerusalem, by R. Jochanan ben Saccai, the most 
renowned among its teachers* Almost unmoved he had witnessed the 
portent of the opening of the Temple-doors by an unseen Hand, 
which, by an interpretation of Zech. xi* I, was popularly regarded as 
j Toma set betokening its speedy destruction ** 11 There is cynicism, as well as 

want of sympathy, in the story recorded by tradition, that when, in 
the straits of famine during the siege, Jochanan saw people eagerly 

1 The Talmud is never to be trusted a story In what may be called an alio 
as to historical details* Often it seems gorlcal form. 

purposely to alter, when it intends the > The designation * Lebanon * is often 
experienced student to read between applied In Talmudic writings to the 
the lines, while at other times it presents Temple* 
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feasting on soup made from straw, he scouted the idea of such a 
garrison resisting Vespasian and immediately resolved to leave the 
city.* In fact, we have distinct evidence that It. Jochanan had,as leader 
of the School of Hillel, used all his influence, although in vain, to 
persuade the people to submission to Rome.'* 

We can understand it, how this school had taken so little interest 
in anything purely national. Generally only one side of the charac¬ 
ter of Hillel has been presented by writers, and even this in greatly 
exaggerated language. His much lauded gentleness, peacefulness, 
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and charity were rather negative than positive qualities. He was a 
philosophic Rabbi, whose real interest lay in a far other direction 
than that of sympathy with the people—and whose motto seemed, 
indeed, to imply, ‘ We, the sages, arc the people of God; but this people, 
who know not the Law, are cursed .’ c Afar deeper feeling, and intense, " comp. At 
though misguided earnestness pervaded the School of Shammai. It 
was in the minority, but it sympathised with the aspirations of the 
people. It was not philosophic nor eclectic, but intensely national. It 
opposed all approach to, and by, strangers; it dealt harshly with pros¬ 
elytes, * even the most distinguished (such as Akvlas or Onkelos);" it J snnbb.3iR 
passed, by first murdering a number of Hillelites who had come to the 
deliberative assembly, eighteen decrees, of which the object was to 
prevent all intercourse with Gentiles; 1 and it furnished leaders or 
supporters of the national movement 

We have marked the rise of the Nationalist party in Galilee at the 
time of Herod’s first appearance on the scene, and learned how 


■ Ber. Ft. 70 


1 This celebrated meeting, of which, 
however, but scant and incoherent no¬ 
tices are left us (Shabb. i* 7 and specialty 
in the JeT- Talmud ou the passage p. 3 c, 
d; and Shabb- 17 ct\ Tos. Shabb* i 2), 
took place in the house of Chananyah, 
ben Chizqiyah, ben Garon, a noted Sham- 
maite. On arriving, many of the Hillel- 
[tes were killed in the lower room, ana 
then a majority of Shammaites carried the 
so-called eighteen decrees . The first 
twelve forbade the purchase of the most 
necessary articles of diet from Gentiles; 
the next live forbade the learning of their 
language, declared their testimony in¬ 
valid, and their offerings unlawful, and 
interdicted all intercourse with them; 
while the last referred to first fruits. It 
was on the ground of these decrees that 
the hitherto customary burnt-offering for 
the Emperor was intermitted, which was 
really a declaration of war against Rome. 
The date of these decrees was probably 

about four years before the destruction 


of the Temple (See Grdtz, Gescb, d, Judeu, 
vol, iii. pp* 494-502)* These decrees were 
carried by the influence of R- Eleazar, 
sou of Chananyah the High-Priest, a very 
wealthy man, whose father and brother 

I* " 

belonged to the opposite or peace party. 
It was ou the proposal of this strict 
Shammaite that the offering for the 
Emperor was intermitted {Jos, Jew, War 
ii* 17* 2, 3), Indeed it is impossible to 
over-estimate the influence of these 
Shammaite decrees on the great war 
with Rome* Eleazar, though opposed to 
the extreme party, one of w hose chiefs he 
took and killed, was one of the leaders of 
the national party in the war (War it. 
17. 9, 10). There is, however, some con¬ 
fusion about various persons who bore 
the same name. It is impossible in this 
place to mention the various Shammai tea 
who took part in the last Jewish war. 
Suffice it to indicate the tendency of that 
School, 
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mercilessly he tried to suppress it: first, by the execution of Ezekiaa 
ami his adherents,and afterwards, when he became King of Judaea, by 
the slaughter of the Sanhedrists. The consequence of this unspar¬ 
ing severity was to give Rabbin ism a different direction. The School 
of llillel which henceforth commanded the majority, were men of no 
political colour, theological theorists, self-seeking Jurists, vain rather 
than ambitious. The minority, represented by the School of Shntn- 
mai, were Nationalists. Defective and even false as both tendencies 
were, there was certainly more hope, as regarded the Kingdom of 
God, of the Nationalists than of the Sophists and Jurists. It was, of 
course, the policy of Herod to suppress all national aspirations. No 
one understood thcmcaningof Jewish Nationalism so well as he; no one 
ever opposed it so systematically. There was internal fitness, so to 
speak, in his attempt to kill the King of the Jews among the infants 
of Bethlehem. The murder of the Sanhedrists, with the consequent 
new anti-Messianic tendency of Rabbinisin, was one measure in that 
direction; the various appointments which Herod made to the Iligh- 
Priesthood another. And yet it was not easy, even in those times, 
to deprive the Pontificate of its power and influence. The High- 
Priest was still the representative of the religious life of the people, 
and he acted on all occasions, when the question under discussion was 
not one exclusively of subtle canon-law, as the President of the San¬ 
hedrin, in which, indeed, the members of his family had evidently 
scat and vote." The four families 1 from which, with few exceptions, 
the High-Fricst—however often changed—were chosen, absorbed the 
wealth, and commanded the influence, of a state-endowed establish¬ 
ment, in its worst times. Itwas, therefore, of tho utmost importance 
to make wise choice of the Iligh-Pricst. With tho exception of the 
brief tenure by Aristobulus, the last of the Maccabees—whose ap¬ 
pointment, too soon followed by his murder, was at the time a ncces- 

all the Herodian Iligh-Priests were non-Palestinians. A keener 
blow than this could not have been dealt at Nationalism. 

The same contempt for the High-Priesthood characterised the 
brief reign of Archclaus, On his death-hed, Herod had appointed to 
the Pontificate Joazar, a son of lioethos, the wealthy Alexandrian 
priest, whose daughter, Mariamme II., he had married. The Bocthu- 
eian family, allied to Herod, formed a party—the Hcrodians—who 
combined strict Pharisaic views with devotion to the reigning family.* 
Joazar took the popular part against Arehclaus, on his accession. 


sity 


1 See the list of High-Prieata in A]>- thnn four TTijrh-Priests during the period 
pendix VI. between the reiirn of Herod and that of 

1 The Boethuaiane furnished no fewer Agrlppa I. (41 a.d.). 
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For this lie was deprived of his dignity in favour of another son of 
Boetlios, Eleazar by name. But the mood of Archeluus was fickle 
—perhaps he was distrustful of the family of Boetlios. At any rate, 
Eleazar had to give place to Jesus, the son of Sie, an otherwise un¬ 
known individual. At the time of the taxing of Quirinius we find 
Joazar again in office,* apparently restored to it by the multitude, 
which, having taken matters into its own hands at the change of 
goverument, recalled one who had formerly favoured national aspira¬ 
tions. 11 It is thus that we explain his influence with the people, in 
persuading them to submit to the Roman taxation. 

But if Joazar had succeeded with the unthinking populace, he 
failed to conciliate the more advanced of his own party, and, as the 
event proved, the Roman authorities also, whose favour he had 
hoped to gain. It will be remembered, that the Nationalist party 
—or ‘Zealots,’ as they were afterwards called—first appeared in 
those guerilla-bands which traversed Galilee under the leadership 
of Ezekias, whom Herod executed. But the National party was 
not destroyed, only held in check, during his iron reign. It was 
once more the family of Ezekias that headed the movement. 
During the civil war which followed the accession of Arehelaus, or 
rather was carried on while he was pleading his cause in Rome, the 
standard of the Nationalists was again raised in Galilee. Judas, 
the son of Ezekias, took possession of the city of Sepphoris, and 
armed his followers from the royal arsenal there. At that time, as 
we know, the High-Priest Joazar sympathised, at least indirectly, 
with the Nationalists. The rising, which indeed was general through¬ 
out Palestine, was suppressed by fire and sword, and the sons of 
Herod were enabled to eDter on their possessions. But when, after the 
deposition of Arehelaus, Joazar persuaded the people to submit to 
the taxing of Quirinius, Judas was not disposed to follow what he 
regarded as the treacherous lead of the Pontiff. In conjunction 
with a Shammaite Rabbi, Sadduk, he raised again the standard of 
revolt, although once more unsuccessfully. 0 How the Hillelites looked 
upon this movement, we gather even from the slighting allusion of 
Gamaliel. 4 The family of Ezekias furnished other martyrs to the 
National cause. The two sons of Judas died for it on the cross in 
46 A.D.* Yet a third son, Manahem, who, from the commencement 
of the war against Rome, was one of the leaders of the most fanatical 
Nationalists, the Sicarii—the Jacobins of the party, as they have 
been aptly designated—died under unspeakable sufferings/ while a 
fourth member of the family, Eleazar, was the leader of Israel’s 
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BOOK forlorn hope, and nobly died at Masada, in the closing drama of the 

H Jewish war of independence. 1 Of such stuff were the Galilean 

' Zealots made. But we have to take this intense Ifatioiialist tendtuny 

W'arT'rtiV* a * 30 * nt0 account in the history of Jesus, the more so that at least 

one of His disciples, and he a member of His family, had at one time 
belonged to the party. Only the Kingdom of which Jesus was the 
King was, as He Himself said, not of this world, and of far different 
conception from that for which the Nationalists longed. 

At the time when Jesus went up to the feast, Quirinius was, as 
already stated, Governor of Syria. The taxing and the rising of 
Judas were alike past; and the Roman Governor, dissatisfied with Lhe 
trimming of Joazar, and distrustful of him, had appointed in his 
stead Ananos, the son of Seth, the Annas of infamous memory in the 
New Testament. With brief interruption, he or his son held the 
Pontifical office till, under the Procuratorship of Pilate, Caiaphas, the 
son-in-law of Annas, succeeded to that dignity. It has already been 
stated that, subject to the Roman Governors of Syria, the rule of 
Palestine devolved on Procurators, of whom Coponius was the first. 
‘*-i 2 a.d. Of him and his immediate successors—Marcus Ambivius, 11 Annius 
*ls-iE a.d. Rufus, 0 and Valerius Gratus, d we know little. They were, indeed, 
15-26 a.d. g U i]ty of the most grievous fiscal oppressions, but they seem to have 

respected, so far as was in them, the religious feelings of tjie Jews. 
We know, that they even removed the image of the Emperor from 
the standards of the Roman soldiers before marching them into 
Jerusalem, so as to avoid the appearance of a cuttus of the Caesars. 
It was reserved for Pontius Pilate to force this bated emblem on the 

Jews, and otherwise to set their most sacred feelings at defiance. But 
we may notice, even at this stage, with wliat critical periods in Jewish 
history the public appearance of Christ synchronised. His first visit 
to the Temple followed upon the Roman possession of Judaea, the 
taxing, and the national rising, as also the institution of Annas to 
the High-Priesthood. And the commencement of His public Min¬ 
istry was contemporaneous with the accession of Pilate, and the 
institution of Caiaphas. Whether viewed subjectively or objectively, 
these things also have a deep bearing upon the history of the Christ. 

It was, as we reckon it, in spring a.d. 9, that Jesus for the first 
time went up to the Paschal Feast in Jerusalem. Coponius would 
be there as the Procurator; and Annas ruled in the Temple as High- 
Priest, when He appeared among its doctors. But far other than 
political thoughts must have occupied the mind of Christ. Indeed, 
for a time a brief calm had fallen upOD the land. There was nothing 
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to provoke active resistance, and the party of the Zealots, although 
existing, and striking deeper root in the hearts of the people, was, for 
the time, rather what Josephus called it, ‘the philosophical party'— 
their minds busy with an ideal, which their hands were not yet pre¬ 
paring to make a reality. And so, when, according to ancient wont,* 
the festive company from Nazareth, soon swelled by other festive bands, 
went up to Jerusalem, chanting by the way those ‘ Psalms of Ascent ’ h 
to the accompaniment of the flute, they might implicitly yield them¬ 
selves to the spiritual thoughts kindled by such words. 

When the pilgrims’ feet stood within the gates of Jerusalem, there 
could have been no difficulty in finding hospitality, however crowded 
the City may have been on such occasions'—the more so when we 
remember the extreme simplicity of Eastern manners and wants, and 
the abundance of provisions which the many sacrifices of the season 
would supply. But on this subject, also, the Evangelic narrative keeps 
silence. Glorious as a view of Jerusalem must have seemed to a child 
eoming to it for the first time from the retirement of a Galilean village, 
we must bear in mind, that He Who now looked upon it was not an 
ordinary Child. Nor are we, perhaps, mistaken in the idea that the 
sight of its grandeur wonld, as on another occasion,' awaken in Him 
not so much feelings of admiration, which might have been akin to 
those of pride, as of sadness, though He may as yet have been scarcely 
conscious of its deeper reason. But the one all-engrossing thought 
would be of the Temple . This, his first visit to its halls, seems also 
to have called out the first outspoken—and may we not infer, the first 

conscious—thought of that Temple as the House of His Father, and 
with it the first conscious impulse of his Mission and Being. Here also 
it would be the higher meaning, rather than the structure and ap¬ 
pearance, of the Temple, that would absorb the mind. And yet there 
was sufficient, even in the latter, to kindle enthusiasm. As the pil¬ 
grim ascended the Mount, crested by that symmetrically proportioned 
building, which could hold within its gigantic girdle not fewmr than 
210,000 persons, his wonder might well increase at every step. The 
Mount itself seemed like an island, abruptly rising from out deep 
valleys, surrounded by a sea of walls, palaces, streets, and houses, and 
crowned hy a mass of snowy marble and glittering gold, rising terrace 
upon terrace. Altogether it measured a square of about 1,000 feet, 
or, to give a more exact equivalent of the measurements furnished by 
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1 It seems, however, that the Feast of than that of the Passover (comp. Acts LL 
Pentecost would see even more pilgrims 9-11)* 

—at least from a distance—in Jerusalem, 
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the Rabbis, 927 feet. At its north-western angle, and connected with 
it, frowned the Castle of Antonia, held by the Roman garrison. The 
lofty walls were pierced by massive gates—the unused gate (Tedi) on 
the north; the Susa Gate on the east, which opened un the arched 
roadway to the Mount of Olives; 1 the two so-called ' Iluldah T (prob¬ 
ably, 'weasel 1 ) gates, which led by tunnels 1 from the priest-suburb 
Ophel into the outer Court; and, finally, four gates on the west* 

Within the gates ran all around covered double colonnades, with 
here and there benches for those who resorted thither for prayer or 
for conference* The most magnificent of those was the southern, or 
twofold double colonnade, with a wide space between; the most vener¬ 
able, the ancient ‘Solomon's Porch,' or eastern colonnade. Entering 
from the Xystus bridge, and under the tower of John, 1 one would pass 
along the southern colonnade (over the tunnel of the Huldah-gat.es) 
to its eastern extremity, over which another tower rose, probably 
* the pinnacle ' of the history of the Temptation. From this height 
yawned the Kcdron valley 450 feet beneath. From that lofty pin¬ 
nacle the priest each morning watched and announced the earliest 
streak of day. Passing along the eastern colonnade, or Solomon’s 
Porch, we would, if the description of the Rabbis is trustworthy, have 
reached the Susa Gate, the carved representation of that city over the 
gateway reminding us of the Eastern Dispersion. Here the standard 
measures of the Temple are said to have been kept; and here, also, 
we have to locate the first or lowest of the three Sanhedri ns, which, 
according to the Mishnah/ held their meetings in the Temple; the 
second* or intermediate Court of Appeal, being in the * Court of the 
Priests' (probably close to the Xicanor Gate); and the highest, that 
of the Great Sanhedrin, at one time in the 1 Hall of Hewn Square 
Stones * (Lishkath ha-Gazith*) 

Passing out of these 1 colonnades/ or 1 porches/ you entered the 
'Court of tiic Gentiles/ or what the Rabbis called 4 the Mount of the 
House/ which was widest on the west side* and more and more narrow 
respectively on the east, the south, and the north. This was called 
the Chol t or * profane ' place to which Gentiles had access. Here must 
have been the market for the sale of sacrificial animals, the tables of 
the money-changers, and places for the sale of other ncedfhl articles. 0 * 

1 So according to the Rabbis; Josephus ably used by tbe priests, since its place 
does not mention it- In general, these- of exit was close to the entrance into tbe 
count here given is according to the Rab Court of the Priests, 
bis. * The question what was sold in this 

1 These tunnels were divided by colon * market') and its relation to 4 the bazaar' 
nodes respectively into three and into of the family of Annas (the Chanuyoth 
two, the double colonnade being prob- beney Ohanan) will be discussed in a 

later part. 
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Advancing within this Court, you reached a low breast-wall (the Soreg), chap. 
which marked the space beyond which no Gentile, nor Levitically un- x 

clean person, might proceed—tablets, bearing inscriptions to that effect, 

warning them off. Thirteen openings admitted into the inner part of 
the Court. Thence fourteen steps led up to the Chcl or Terrace, which 
was bounded by the wall of the Temple-buildings in the stricter sense. 

A flight of steps led up to the massive, splendid gates. The two on 
the west side seem to have been of no importance, so far as the wor¬ 
shippers were concerned, and probably intended for the use of work¬ 
men. North and south were four gates. 1 But the most splendid 
gate was that to the east, termed 'the Beautiful." 1 ■Actein.i 

Entering by the latter, you came into the Court of the Women, so 
called because the women occupied in it two elevated and separated 
galleries, which, however, filled only part of the Court. Fifteen steps 
led up to the Upper Court, which was bounded by a wall, and where 
was the celebrated Nicanor Gate, covered with Corinthian brass. 

Here the Lcvitcs, who conducted the musical part of the service, 
were placed. In the Court of the Women were the Treasury and the 
thirteen ' Trumpets,’w r hile at each corner were chambers or halls, 
destined for various purposes. Similarly, beyond the fifteen steps, 
there were repositories for the musical instruments. The Upper 
Court was divided into two parts by a boundary—the narrow part 
forming the Court of Israel, and the wider that of the Priests, in 
which were the great Altar and the Laver. 

The Sanctuary itself was on a higher terrace than the Court of the 
Priests. Twelve steps led up to its Porch, which extended beyond it 
on either side (north and south). Here, in separate chambers, all 
that was necessary for the sacrificial service was kept. On two 
marble tables near the entrance the old shewbread which was taken 
out, and the new that was brought in, were respectively placed. The 
Porch w r as adorned by votive presents, conspicuous among them a 
massive golden vine. A two-lcaved gate opened into the Sanctuary 
itself, which was divided into two parts. The Holy Place had the 
Golden Candlestick (south), the Table of Shewbread (north), and the 
Golden Altar of Incense between them. A heavy double veil con¬ 
cealed the entrance to the Moet Holy Place, which in the second 

1 The question as to their names and grave doubts as to their historical trust- 
arrangement is not without difficulty, worthiness. It seems to me that the 
The subject is fully treated in ‘The Rabbis always give rattier the ideal than 
Temple and its Services.’ Although I thereof—what, according to their theory, 
have followed in the text the arrange- should have been, rather than what ac- 
menls of the Rabbis, I must express my tually was. 
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Temple waa empty, nothing being there but the piece of rock, called 
the Ebhen Sfiethiyah , or Foundation Stoue, which, according to tradi¬ 
tion, covered the mouth of the pit, and oil which, it was thought, the 
world was founded. Xor does all this convey an adequate idea of the 
vastness of the Temple-buildings. For all around the tianetuary and 
each of the Courts were various chambers and out-buildings, which 
served different purposes connected with the Services of the Temple. 1 

Ia some part of this Temple, i sitting in the midst of the Doctors, 1 
both hearing them and asking them questions, 1 we must look for the 
Child Jesus on the third aud the two following days of the Feast on 
whieh He first visited the Sanctuary, Only on the two first days of 
the Fea 9 tof Fassover was personal attendance in the Temple necessary. 
With the third day commenced the so-called half-liolydays, when it 
was lawful to return to one’s home*—a provision of which, no doubt, 
many availed themselves. Indeed, there was really nothing of special 
interest to detain the pilgrims. For, the Passover had been eaten, the 
festive sacrifice (or Chagigah) offered, and the first ripe barley reaped 
and brought to the Temple, and waved as the Omer of first flour before 
the Lord. Hence, in view of the well-known Rabbinic provision, the 
expression in the Gospel-narrative concerning the i Fnrents 1 of Jesus, 
‘when they had fulfilled the days, 111 cannot necessarily imply that 
Joseph and the Mother of Jesus had remained in Jerusalem during 
the whole Faschal week. 1 On the other hand, the circumstances 
connected with the presence of Jesus ia the Temple render this sup¬ 
position impossible. For, Jesus could not have been found among the 
Doctors after the close of the Feast. The first question here is as to 
the locality in the Temple, where the scene has to be laid. It has, 
indeed, been commonly supposed that there was a Synagogue in the 
Temple; but of this there is, to say the least, no historical evidence. 4 
But even if such had existed, the worship and addresses of the Syna¬ 
gogue would not have offered any opportunity for the questioning on 
the part of Jesus whieh the narrative implies. Still more groundless 
is the idea that there was in the Temple something like a Beth ha- 


1 Fop a full description, I must refer to 
1 The Temple, Its Ministry and Services at 
the time of Jesus Christ/ Some repeti¬ 
tion of what hud been alluded to in pre¬ 
vious chapters has been unavoidable in 
the present description of the Temple. 

1 Althoogh comparatively few really 
great authorities in Jewish Canon Law 
lived at that time, more than a dozen 
names could be given or Rabbis cele¬ 
brated in Jewish literature, who must 


have been His contemporaries at one or 
Qnother period of His life. 

1 In fact, an attentive consideration of 
what in the tractate Moed K. (comp, also 
Chag. IT 6 ) t is declared to be lawful oc¬ 
cupation during the half-holydaja, leads 
us to infer that a very large proportion 
must have returned to their homes. 

* For a full discussion of this impor¬ 
tant question, see Appendix X.: 'The 
Supposed Temple-Synagogue/ 
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Midrash, or theological Academy, not to speak of the circumstance chap. 
that a child of twelve would not, at any time, have been allowed to x 

take part in its discussions. But there were occasions on which the ■-v— 

Temple became virtually, though not formally, a Beth ha-Midrash. For 
wc read in the Talmud,* that the members of the Temple-Sanhedrin, ss* 

who on ordinary days sat as a Court of Appeal, from the close of the 

Morning-to the time of the Evening-Sacrifice, were wont on Sabbaths 
and feast-days to come out upon 1 the Terrace ’ of the Temple, and 
there to teach. In such popular instruction the utmost latitude of 
questioning would be given. It is in this audience, which sat on 
the ground, surrounding and mingling with the Doctors—and hence 
during, not after the Feast—that we must seek the Child Jesus. 

Bnt we have yet to show that the presence and questioning of a 
Child of that age did not necessarily imply anything so extraordinary, 
as to convey the idea of supernatural ness to those Doctors or others 
in the audience. Jewish tradition gives other instances of pre¬ 
cocious and strangely advanced students. Besides, scientific theo¬ 
logical learning would not he necessary to take part in such popular 
discussions. If we may judge from later arrangements, not only 
in Babylon, but in Palestine, there were two kinds of public lectures, 
and two kinds of students. The first, or more scientific class, 
was designated KaUah (literally, bride), and its attendants Beney- 
Kallah (children of the bride). These lectures were delivered in 
the last month of summer (Elul), before the Feast of the New 
Year, and in the last winter month (Adar), immediately before the 

Feast of Passover. They implied considerable preparation on the 
part of the lecturing Rabbis, and at least some Talmudic knowledge 
on the part of the attendants. On the other hand, there were 
Students of the Court ( Chatsatsta , and in Babylon Tarbitsa), who 
during ordinary lectures sat separated from the regular students 

by a kind of hedge, outside, as it were in the Court, some of whom 
seem to have been ignorant even of the Bible. The lectures 
addressed to such a general audience would, of course, be of a very 
different character. 11 »comp.jet. 

nor. lv* p+ i 

But if there was nothing so unprecedented as to render His 
Presence and questioning marvellous, yet all who heard Him c were 
amazed' at His 'combinative insight’ 1 and 'discerning answers/ 3 

1 Tbeexpression <rvrecri$ meansorigl- ccnmntur* Tbe LXX, render by it no 
nally concursus, and (as Sckleusner less than eight different Hebrew terms, 
rightly pots it) intelligentia in the sense * The primary meaning of the verb, 
of perspicacia qua res probe cognit® stib- from which the word is derived, is secer- 
tiliter ac diligenter a ae invicem die- no t discerno . 
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We scarcely venture to inquire towards what His questioning had 
been directed. Judging by what we know of such discussions, we 
infer that they may have been connected with the Paschal solemni¬ 
ties. Grave Paschal questions did arise. Indeed, the great Ilillel 
obtained his rank as chief when he proved to the assembled Doctors 
that the Passover might be offered even on the Sabbath.' Many 
other questions might arise on the subject of the Passover. Or did 
the Child Jesus—as allcrwards, in connection with the Messianic teach* 
iug h —lead up by His questions to the deeper meaning of the Paschal 
solemnities, as it was to be unfolded, when Himself was offered up, 
i the Lamb of God, Which taketh away the sin of the world ’ ? 

Other questions also almost force themselves on the mind—most 
notably this: whether on the occasion of this 11 is first visit to the 
Temple, the Virgin-Mother had told her Son the history of His 
Infancy, and of what had happened when, for the first time, He had 
been brought to the Temple. It would almost seem so, if we might 
judge from the contrast between the Virgin-Mother’s complaint 
about the search of His father and of her, and His own emphatic 
appeal to the business of His Father. But most surprising—truly 
wonderful it must have seemed to Joseph, and even to the Mother of 
Jesus, that the meek, quiet Child should have been found in such 
company, and so engaged. It must have been quite other than what, 
from His past, they would have expected; or they would not have 
taken it for granted, when they left Jerusalem, that lie was among 
their kinsfolk and acquaintance, perhaps mingling with the children. 
Nor yet would they, in such case, after they missed Him at the first 
nighCs halt—at Sichem/ if the direct road north, through Samaria, 1 
was taken (or, according to the Mishnah, at Akrabali' 1 )—have eo 
anxiously sought Him by the way, 1 and in Jerusalem; nor yet would 
they haver been 1 amazed ' when they found Him in the assembly of 
the Doctors. The reply of Jesus to the half-rep roach ftd, half-relieved 
expostulation of them who had sought Him 1 sorrowing ’ these three 
days, 1 sets clearly these three things before us. He had been bo 

entirely absorbed by the awakening thought of His Being and 
Mission, however kindled, as to be not only neglectful, but forgetfbl 
of all around. Nay, it even seemed to Him impossible to under¬ 
stand how they could have sought Him, and not known where He 


1 According to Jer* Ab. Z. 44 d, the 1 The flret day would be that or miss- 
eoil the fountains, the bouses, and the Ing Him, the second that of the return, 
roods of Samaria were 1 clean. 1 and the third that of the search Id Jeru- 

1 This Is tmplled In the use of the ptlem. 
present participle. 
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had lingered. Secondly, we may venture to say, that He now chap, 
realised that this was emphatically His Father's House. And, X 

thirdly, so far as we can judge, it was then and there that, for the v—' 

first time, He felt the strong and irresistible impulse—that Divine 
necessity of His Being—to be ‘about His Father’s business.’ 1 We 
all. when first awakening to spiritual consciousness—or, perhaps, 
when for the first time taking part in the feast of the Lord’s House 
—may, and, learning from His example, should, make this the hour 
of decision, in which heart and life shall be wholly consecrated to 
the 1 business ’ of our Father. But there was far more than this in 
the bearing of Christ on this occasion. That forgetfulness of His 
Child-life was a sacrifice—a sacrifice of self; that entire absorption 
in His Father’s business, without a thought of self, either in the 
gratification of curiosity, the acquisition of knowledge, or personal 
ambition—a consecration of Himself unto God. It was the first 
manifestation of His passive and active obedience to the "Will of 
God. Even at this stage, it was the forth-bursting of the inmost 
meaning of His Life: ‘My meat is to do the Will of Him that sent 
Me, and to finish His work.’ And yet this awakening of the Christ- 
consciousness on His first visit to the Temple, partial, and perhaps 
even temporary, as it may have been, seems itself like the morning- 
dawn, which from the pinnacle of the Temple the Priest watched, 
ere he summoned his waiting brethren beneath to offer the early 
sacrifice. 

From what we have already learned of this History, we do not 
wonder that the answer of Jesus came to His parents as a fresh 
surprise. For, we can only understand what we perceive in its 
totality. But here each fresh manifestation came as something 
separate and new—not as part of a whole; ami therefore as a sur¬ 
prise, of which the purport and meaning could not be understood, 
except in its organic connection and as a whole. And for the true 
human development of the God-Man, what was the natural was also 
the needful process, even as it was best for the learning of Mary 
herself, and for the future reception of His teaching. These three 

1 The expression kv roi£ tov iraxpo? (2) It seems unaccountable bow the word 
uov may be equally rendered, or rather ‘house’ could have been left out in the 
supplemented, by * in My Father's bouse,’ Greek rendering of the Aramaean w r orde of 
and ' about My Father’s business/ The Christ—but quite natural, if the word to 
former is adopted by most modern com* be supplemented was 'things’ or ■ busi- 
mentators. But (1) it does not accord ness/ (3) A reference to the Temple aa 
with the word that must be supplemented His Father’s house could not have seemed 
in the two analogous passages in the so strange on the lips of Jesus—nor, in- 
TjXX, Neither in Esth. vii, 9, nor in deed, of any Jewish child—os to dll 
EccLus. xliu 10 r is it strictly * the house / Joseph and Mary with astonishment 
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subsidiary reasons may once more be indicated here in explanation of 
the Virgin-Mother's seeming ignorance of her Son’s true character: 
the necessary gradualness of such a revelation; the necessary de¬ 
velopment of His own consciousness; and the fact, that Jesus could 
not have been subject to His Parents, nor had true and proper human 
training, if they had clearly known that He was the essential Son of (Jod. 

A further, though to us it seems a downward step, was His quiet., 
immediate, unquestioning return to Xazareth with His Parents, ami 
II is willing submission 1 to them while there. It was self-denial, 
self-sacrifice, sclf-consccration to Ilis Mission, with all that it im¬ 
plied. It was not sclf-cxinanition but self-submission, all the more 
glorious in proportion to the greatness of that Self. Tins constant 
contrast before her eyes only deepened in the heart of Mary the ever¬ 
present impression of 1 all those matters/ 1 of which she was the most 
cognisant. She was learning to spell out the word Messiah, as each 
of f those matters 1 taught her one fresh letter in it, and she looked at 
them all in the light of the Nazarcth-Sun. 

With His return to Nazareth began Jesus' Life of youth and 
early manhood, with all of inward and outward development, of 
heavenly and earthly approbation which it carried, 1 Whether or 
not He went to Jerusalem on recurring Feasts, we know not, and 
need not inquire. For only once during that period—on His first 
visit to the Temple, and in the awakening of His Youth-Life— 
could there have been such outward forth-bursting of His real 
Being and Mission. Other influences were at their silent work to 
weld His inward and outward development, and to determine the 
manner of His later Manifesting of Himself. We assume that 
the School-education of Jesus must have ceased soon after Ilis 
return to Nazareth. Henceforth the Nazareth-influcnces on the Life 
and Thinking of Jesus may be grouped—and progressively as He 
advanced from youth to manhood—under these particulars: Home , 
Nature , and Prevailing Ideas . 

1, Home . Jewish JIome-Lifc, especially in the country, was of 
the simplest. Even in luxurious Alexandria it seems often to have 
been such, alike as regarded the furnishing of the house, and the 
provisions of the table.* The morning and midday meal must have 
been of the plainest, and even the larger evening meal of the 


1 The voluntariness of His submission 
Ifl Implied by tbe present part mid. of 
the verb. 

J Tbe Authorised Version renders * say¬ 
ings. 1 But I think tbe expression Is dearly 


equivalent to the Hebrew D*TJ ! V3“' 1 9 = 

all these things. St. Lake uses the 
word 131 in that sense in L 65; It 15, 
19, 51; Acte v, 32; x. 37; xili. 42, 

* Comp. Philo in Flacc.ed. Fcf. p.977 Ac. 
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simplest, in the home at Nazareth. Only the Sabbath and festivals, 
whether ‘domestic or public, brought what of the best lay within 
reach. Hut Nazareth was not the city of the wealthy or influential, 
and such festive evening-entertainments, with elaborate ceremonious- 
ness of reception, arranging of guests according to rank, and rich 
spread of board, would but rarely, if ever, be witnessed in those 
quiet homes. The same simplicity would prevail in dress and 
manners. 1 But close and loving were the bonds which drew 
together the members of a family, and deep the influence which 
they exercised on each other. We cannot here discuss the vexed 
question whether i the brothers and sisters ’ of Jesus were such in 
the real sense, or step-brothers and sisters, or else cousins, though 
it seems to us as if the primary meaning of the terms would scarcely 
have been called in question, but for a theory of false asceticism, and 
an undervaluing of the sanctity of the married estate,* But, what¬ 
ever the precise relationship between Jesus and these i brothers and 
sisters, T it must, on any theory, have been of the closest, and exercised 
its influence upon Him. 3 

Passing over Joses or Joseph, of whose history we know next to 
nothing, we have sufficient materials to enable us to form some judg¬ 
ment of what must have been the tendencies and thoughts of two of 
His brothers James and Jude , before they were heart and soul followers 
of the Messiah, and of His cousin Simon , 3 If we might venture on a 
general characterisation, we would infer from the Epistle of St. James, 
that his religious views had originally been cast in the mould of Sham - 
mat Certainly, there is nothing of the Hillelite direction about it, but 
all to remind us of the earnestness, directness, vigour, and rigour of 
Shammai. Of Simon we know that he had belonged to the National¬ 
ist party, since he is expressly so designated (Zelotes, b Cananman ). c 
Lastly, there are in the Epistle of St. Jude, one undoubted, and 
another probable reference to two of those (Pscudepigraphic) Apoca¬ 
lyptic books, which at that time marked one deeply interesting phase 
of the Messianic outlook of Israel.* We have thus within the narrow- 
circle of Christ's Family-Life—not to speak of any intercourse with the 
sons of Zebedee, who probably were also His cousins*—the three most 


1 For details as to dreaa, food, and 
manners in Palestine, I must refer to 
other parts of this book. 

1 The question of the real relationship 
of Christ to His ' brothers * has been so 
often discussed in the various Cyclope¬ 
dias that it seems unnecessary here to 
enter upon the matter in detail. See 
also Dr. Lightfoofs Dissertation iu his 

Comment oq Grftlat pp. 2 B 2 - 291 , 


3 I regard this Simon (Zelotes) as the 
son of Clopas (brother of Joseph, the 
Virgin’s husband) and of Mary. For 
the reasons of this view, see Book III. 
eh. xvii. and Bonk V. eh. xv. 

4 On the maternal side. We read St, 
John xlx. 25 as indicating four women— 
His Mother’s sister being Salome, accord¬ 
ing to SL Mark xv, 40. 
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hopeful and pure Jewish tendencies, brought into constant contact 
with Jesus: in Pluinsiiism, the teaching of Shaimimi; then, the 
Nationalist ideal; and. finally, the hope of a glorious Messianic future. 
To those tliere should probably lye added, at least knowledge of the 
lonely preparation of His kinsman John, who, though certainly not an 
E$scnc T had, from the necessity of his calling, much in his outward 
bearing that was akin to them. 

But wc are anticipating. From what are, necessarily, only sugges¬ 
tions, wc turn again to what is certain in connection with His Family- 
Life and its influences. From St. Mark vi. 3, we may infer w ith great 
probability, though not with absolute certainty,■ that He had adopted 
the trade of Joseph. Among the Jews the contempt for manual 
labour, which was one of the painfu 1 characteristics of heathenism, 


did not exist. On the contrary, it was deemed a religious duty, 
frequently and most earnestly insisted upon, to lea i n some trade, 
provided it did not minister to luxury, nor tend to lead away from 
personal observance of the Law.* There was not such separation 
between rich and poor as with us, and while wealth might confer 
social distinction, the absence of it in no way implied social inferiority. 
Nor could it be otherwise where w y ants were so few, life was so simple, 
and its highest aim so ever present to the mind. 

We have already spoken of the religious influences in the family, 
so blessedly different from that neglect, exposure, and even murder of 
children among the heathen, or their education by slaves, who cor¬ 
rupted the mind from its earliest opening. 1 The love of parents to 
children, appearing even in the curse which was felt to attach to 
childlessness; the reverence towards parents, as a duty higher than 
any of outward observance; and the love of brethren, which Jesus had 
learned in His home, form, so to speak, the natural basis of many of 
the teachings of Jesus. They give us also an insight into the family- 
life of Nazareth. And yet there is nothing sombre nor morose about it; 
aud even the joyous games of ehildren, as well as festive gatherings 
of families, find their record in the words and the life of Christ, This 
also is characteristic of His past. And so are His deep sympathy 
with all sorrow and suffering, and His love for the family circle, as 
evidenced in the home of Lazarus. That He spoke Hebrew, and used 


1 See the chapter on ‘Trades and 
Tradesmen. 1 la the 1 Sketches of Jewish 
Social Life/ 

1 Comp, this subject in Bdtlinger t ‘Hel- 
denthum u. Judenlhum,’ in regard to the 
Greeks, p. 692; in regard to the Romans 
pp* 716-722: in regard to education and 


fia abominations, pp. 723-726. Nothing 
can cast a more lurid light on tile need 
for Christianity, if the world was not to 
perish or utUer rottenness, than a study 
of ancient Hellas and Rome, as presented 
by Bollinger in his admirable work. 
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and quoted the Scriptures in the original, has already been shown, chap. 
although, no doubt, He understood Greek, possibly also Latin. X 

Secondly: Nature and Every-day Life. The most superficial —v** 

perusal of the teaching of Christ must convince how deeply sympathetic 
He was with nature, and how keenly observant of man. Here there 
is no contrast between love of the country and the habits of city life; 
the two are found side by side. On His lonely walks He must have 
had an eye for the beauty of the lilies of the field, and thought of it, 
how the birds of the air received their food from an Unseen Hand, 
ami with what maternal affection the hen gathered her chickens 
under her wing. He had watched the sower or the vinedresser as he 
went forth to his labour, and read the teaching of the tares which 
sprang up among the wheat. To Him the vocation of the shepherd 
must have been full of meaning, as he led, and fed, and watched his 
flock, spoke to his sheep with well-known voice, brought them to the 
fold, or followed, and tenderly carried back, those that had strayed, 
ever ready to defend them, even at the cost of his own life. Nay, He 
even seems to have watched the habits of the fox in its secret lair. 

But he also equally knew the joys, the sorrows, the wants and 
sufferings of the busy multitude. The play in the market, the 
marriage processions, the funeral riteB, the wrongs of injustice and 
oppression, the urgent harshness of the creditor, the bonds and 
prison of the debtor, the palaces and luxury of princes and courtiers, 
the self-indulgence of the rich, the avarice of the covetous, the 
exactions of the tax-gatherer, and the oppression of the widow by 
unjust judges, had all made an indelible impression on His mind. 

And yet this evil world was not one which He hated, and from which 
He would withdraw Himself with His disciples, though ever and 
again He felt the need of periods of meditation and prayer. On the 
contrary, while He confronted all the evil in it, He would fain pervade 
the mass with the new leaven; not cast it away, but renew it. He 
recognised the good and the hopeful, even in those who seemed moBt 

lost. He quenched not the dimly burning flax, nor brake the 
bruised reed. It was not contempt of the world, but sadness over 
it; not condemnation of man, but drawing him to His Heavenly 
Father; not despising of the little and the poor, whether ontwardly or 
inwardly such, but encouragement and adoption of them—together 

with keen insight into the real under the mask of the apparent, and 
withering denunciation and unsparing exposure of all that was evil, 
mean, and unreal, wherever it might appear. Such were some of the 

results gathered from His past life, as presented in His teaching. 

Thirdly: Of the prevailing ideas around, with which lie was 
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BOOK brought in contact, some have already been mentioned. Surely, the 

II earnestness of ITis Shammaite brother, if such we may venture to 

——t— designate him; the idea of the Kingdom suggested by the Nationalists, 

only in its purest and most spiritual form, as not of this world, 
and as truly realising the sovereignty of God in the individual, who¬ 
ever he might be; even the dreamy thoughts of the prophetic litera¬ 
ture of those times, which sought to read the mysteries of the coming 
Kingdom; as well as the prophet-like asceticism of Ilia forerunner 
and kinsman, formed at least so many points of contact for His 

teaching. Thus, Christ was in sympathy with all the highest ten- 

■ 

deiicies of His people and time. Above all, there was Ills intimate 
converse with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, If, in the Syna¬ 
gogue, He saw much to show the hollowness, self-seeking, pride, and 
literalism which a mere external observance of the Law fostered, He 
would ever turn from what man or devils said to wlmt He read, 
to what was ‘ written. 1 Not one dot or hook of it could fall to the 
ground—all must be established and fulfilled. The Law of Moses in 
all its bearings, the utterances of the prophets—Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosca, Micah, Zeehariah, Mahtehi—and the hopes 
and consolations of the Psalms, were all to Him literally true, and cast 
their light upon the building which Moses had reared. It was all one, 
a grand unity; not an aggregation of different parts, but the unfolding 
of a living organism. Chicfcst of all, it was the thought of the 
Messianic bearing of all Scripture to its unity, the idea of the King¬ 
dom of God and the King of Zion, which was the life and light of all. 
Beyond this, into the mystery of His inner converse with God, 
the unfolding of His spiritual receptivencss, and the increasing 
communication from above, we dare not enter. Even what His bodily 
appearance may have been, we scarcely venture to imagine. 1 It could 
not but be that His outer man in some measure bodied forth His 
‘Inner Being/ Yet ivc dread gathering around our thoughts of Him 
the artificial flowers of legend. 1 Wlmt His manner and mode of re¬ 
ceiving and dealing with men were, we can portray to ourselves from His 
life. And so it is best, to remain content with the simple account of the 
Evangelic narrative: 4 Jesus increased in favour with God and Man.* 

1 Even the poetic conception of the Giewler. Kirchengesch. t pp. 85, S6. 
painter ran only furnish bin own ideal, 1 Of these there are, alasl only too 
and that of one special mood. Speaking many. The reader interested in the 
as one who baa no claim to knowledge of matter will rind a good nummary in Keim r 
art, only one picture of Christ ever really i. 2, pp. 460-4fi3. One of the few note- 
impressed me. ft was that of an *Ecce worthy remarks recorded is this descrip- 
Hnmo,' by Carlo Dolcl, in the Pitti Bah tion of Christ, in the spurious Epistle 
lery at Florence. For an account of or Lentulus. 1 Who was never seen to 
the early pictorial representations, comp. laugh, but often to weep. 1 
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IN THE FIFTEENTH YEAR OF TIBERIUS CAESAR AND UNDER THE PONTIFI¬ 
CATE OF ANNAS AND CAIAPHAS—A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


(St. Matthew iii. 1-12; St. Mark i. 2-8; St. Luke iii. 1-18.) 


There is something grand, even awful, in the almost absolute silence 
which lies upon the thirty years between the Birth and the first 
Mcs sianic Manifestation of Jesus. In a narrative like that of the 
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Gospels, this must have been designed; and, if so, affords presump¬ 
tive evidence of the authenticity of what follows, and is intended to 
teach, that what had preceded concerned only the inner History of 
Jesus, and the preparation of the Christ. At last that solemn silence 
was broken by an appearance, a proclamation, a rite, and a ministry 
as startling as that of Elijah had been. In many respects, indeed, 
the two messengers and their times bore singular likeness. It was 
to a society secure, prosperous, and luxurious, } r et in imminent danger 
of perishing from hidden, festering disease; and to a religious com¬ 
munity which presented the appearance of hopeless perversion, and yet 
contained the germs of a possible regeneration, that both Elijah and 
John the Baptist came. Both suddenly appeared to threaten terrible 
judgment, but also to open unthought-of possibilities of good. And, 
as if to deepen still more the impression of this contrast, both ap¬ 
peared in a manner unexpected, and even antithetic to the habits of 
their contemporaries. John came suddenly out of the wilderness of 
Judaea, as Elijah from the wilds of Gilead; John bore the same strange 
ascetic appearance as his predecessor; the message of John was the 
counterpart of that of Elijah; his baptism that of Elijah’s novel rite 
on Mount Carmel. And, as if to make complete the parallelism, with 
all of memory and hope which it awakened, even the more minute 
details surrounding the life of Elijah found their counterpart in that 
of John. Yet history never repeats itself. It fulfils in its develop¬ 
ment that of which it gave indication at its commencement. Thus, 
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BOOK the history of John the Baptist was the fulfilment of that of Elijah 
II in 1 the fulness of time. 1 

For, alike in the Roman world and in Palestine, the time had 
fully come; not, indeed, iu the sense of any special expectancy, but 
of absolute need. The reign of Augustus marked, not only the 
climax, but the crisis, of Homan history. Whatever of good or of 
evil the ancient world contained, had become fully ripe. As regarded 
polities, philosophy, religion, and society, the utmost limits had been 
reached. 1 Beyond them lay* as only alternatives, ruin or regeneration. 
It was felt that the boundaries of the Empire could be no further 
extended, and that henceforth the highest aim must be to preserve 
what had been conquered. The destinies of Rome were in the hands 
of one man, who was at the same time general-in-chief of a standing 
army of about three hundred and forty thousand men, head of a 
Senate (now sunk into a mere court fur registering the commands of 
Cass ax), and High-Priest of a religion, of which the highest expression 
was the aputhoosis of the State in the person of the Emperor. Thus, 
all power within, without, and above lay in his hands. Within the city, 
which in one short reign was transformed from brick into marble, were, 
side by side, the most abject misery and almost boundless luxury. Of 
a population of about two millions, well-nigh one half were slaves; and, 
of the rest, the greater part either freed men and their descendants, 
or foreigners. Each class contributed its share to the common decay. 
Slavery was not even what we know* it, but a seething mass of cruelty 
and oppression on the one side, and of cunning and corruption on the 
other. More than any other cauBe, it contributed to the ruin of Roman 
society. The freedmen, who had very often acquired their liberty 
by the most disreputable courses, and had prospered in them, com¬ 
bined in shameless manner the vices of the free with the vilcncss of 
the slave. The foreigners—especially Greeks and Syrians—who crowded 
the city, poisoned the springs of its life by the corruption which they 
brought. The free citizens were idle, dissipated, sunken; their chief 
thoughts of the theatre and the arena; und they were mostly sup¬ 
ported at the public cost. While, even in the time of Augustus, 
more than two hundred thousand persons were thus maintained by 
the State, what of the old Roman stock remained was rapidly decaying, 
partly from corruption, hut chiefly from the increasing cessation of mar¬ 
riage, and the nameless abominations of what remained of family-life. 

1 Instead of detailed quotations I Sittengeschlchte Roms, and to DSUin- 
would here generally refer to works on ger's exhaustive work, HeidenUmm and 
Roman history* es pecial ly to Fr iedldader'* J ude n th um_ 
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The state of the provinces was in every respect more favourable. 
(But it was the settled policy of the Empire, which only too surely 
(succeeded, to destroy all separate nationalities, or rather to absorb 
land to Grecianise all. The only real resistance came from the Jews. 
'Their tenacity was religious, and, even in its extreme of intolerant 
[exclusiveness, served a most important Providential purpose. And 
iso Home became to all the centre of attraction, but also of fast-spread¬ 
ing destructive corruption. Yet this unity also, and the common 
bond of the Greek language, served another important Providential 
purpose, So did, in another direction, the conscious despair of any 
possible internal reformation. This, indeed, seemed the last word 
of all the institutions in the Roman world: It is not in me! Reli¬ 
gion, philosophy, and society had passed through every stage, to that 
of despair. Without tracing the various phases of ancient thought, 
it may be generally said that, in Rome at least, the issue lay between 
Stoicism and Epicureanism. The one flattered its pride, the other 
gratified its sensuality; the one was in accordance with the 
original national character, the other with its later decay and cor¬ 
ruption. Both ultimately led to atheism and despair—the one, by 
turning all higher aspirations self-ward, the other, by quenching 
them in the enjoyment of the moment; the one, by making the ex¬ 
tinction of all feeling and self-deification, the other, the indulgence 
of every passion and the worship of matter, its ideal. 

That, under such conditions, all real belief in a personal con 
tinuance after death must have ceased among the educated classes, 
needs not demonstration. If the older Stoics held that, after death, 
the soul would continue for some time a separate existence—in the 
case of sages till the general destruction of the world by fire, it was 
the doctrine of most of their successors that, immediately after death, 
the soul returned into ‘the world-soul’ of which it was part. But 
even this hope was beset by so many doubts and misgivings, as to 
make it practically without influence or comfort. Cicero was the 
only one who, following Plato, defended the immortality of the soul, 
while the Peripatetics denied the existence of a soul, and leading 
Stoics at least its coutinuauce after death. But even Cicero writes 
as one overwhelmed by doubts. With his contemporaries this douht 
deepened into absolute despair, the only comfort lying in present 
indulgence of the passions. Even among the Greeks, who were most 
tenacious of belief in the non-extinction of the individual, the prac¬ 
tical upshot was the same. The only healthier tendency, however 
mixed with error, came from the Neo-Platonie School, which accord* 
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ingly offered a point of contact between ancient philosophy and the i 
new faith. 

In such circumstances, anything like real religion was manifestly 
impossible* Rome tolerated, and, indeed, incorporated,, all national 
rites. But among the populace religion had degenerated into abject 
superstition. In the East, much of it consisted of the vilest rites; 
while, among the philosophers, all religions were considered equally 
false or equally true—the outcome of ignorance, or else the uncon¬ 
scious modifications of some one fundamental thought. The only 
religion on which the State insisted was the deification and worship 
of the Emperor, 1 These apotheoses attained almost incredible de¬ 
velopment. Soon not only the Emperors, hut their wives, paramours, 
children, and the creatures of their vilest lusts, were deified; nay, 
any private person might attain that distinction, if the survivors . 
possessed sufficient means* 3 Mingled with all this was an increasing , 
amount of superstition—by which term sonic understood the worship 
of foreign gods, the most part the existence of fear in religion. Tho l 
ancient Roman religion had long given place to foreign rites, tho 
more mysterious and unintelligible the more enticing. It was thus 
that Judaism made its converts in Rome; its chief recommendation I 
with many being its contrast to the old, and the unknown possibili¬ 
ties which its seemingly incredible doctrines opened. Among tho 
most repulsive symptoms of the general religious decay may be 
reckoned prayers for the death of a rich relative, or even for tho 
satisfaction of unnatural lusts, along with horrible blasphemies when 
such prayers remained unanswered. We may here contrast the spirit 
of the Old and New Testaments with such sentiments as this, on the 
tomb of a child: 'To the unjust gods who robbed me of life;' or on 
that of a girl of twenty: ( I lift my hands against the god who took 
me away, innocent as I am. f 

It would he unsavoury to describe how far the worship of in 
decency was carried; how public morals were corrupted by tho 
mimic representations of everything that was vile, and even by the 
pandering of a corrupt art* The personation of gods, oracles, 1 
divination, dreams, astrology, magic, necromancy, and theurgy, 1 all 1 


1 The only thorough resistance to this 

worship came From hated JucLea, and, we 
may add, from Britain ( DbUin{jer t p. 611)* 
1 From the time of Cmsar to that of 
Diocletian, fifty-three such apotheoses 
took place* including those of fifteen wo¬ 
men belonging to the Imperial families. 


B One of the most painful* and to thl 
Christian almost incredible, manifesto 
tions of religious decay was the unblusfe 
Ing manner In which the priests practised 
Imposture upon the people. Numerous 
and terrible instances of this could be j 
given. The evidence of this la not only 
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I rotributed to the general decay. It has been rightly said, that the 
ea of conscience, as we understand it, was unknown to heathenism, 
bsolute right did not exist. Might was right. The social relations 
ihibited, if possible, even deeper corruption. The sanctity of mar- 
age had ceased. Female dissipation and the general dissoluteness 
d at last to an almost entire cessation of marriage. Abortion, and 
e exposure and murder of newly-born children, were common and 
lerated; unnatural vices, which even the greatest philosophers prae- 
jed, if not advocated, attained proportions which defy description. 

But among these sad signs of the times three must be specially 
entioned: the treatment of slaves; the bearing towards the poor; 
id public amusements. The slave was entirely unprotected; males 
ind females were exposed to nameless cruelties, compared to which 
leath by being thrown to the wild beasts, or fighting in the arena, 
night seem absolute relief. Sick or old slaves were cast out to 
nerish from want. But what the influence of the slaves must have 
jeen on the free population, and especially upon the young—whose 
;utors they generally were—may readily be imagined. The heart- 
essness towards the poor who crowded the city is another well-known 
feature of ancieut Roman society. Of course, there was neither 
aospitals, nor provision for the poor; charity and brotherly love in 
:heir every manifestation are purely Old and New Testament ideas. 
But even the bestowal of the smallest alms on the needy was regarded 
ha very questionable; best, not to afford them the means of protracting 
i useless existence. Lastly, the account which Seneca has to give 
bf what occupied and amused tbe idle multitude—for all manual 
labour, except agriculture, was looked upon with utmost contempt 
—horrified even himself. And so the only escape which remained 
for the philosopher, the satiated, or the miserable, seemed the power 
of self-destruction 1 What is worse, the noblest spirits of the time 
felt, that the state of things was utterly hopeless. Society could 
not reform itself; philosophy and religion had nothing to offer: they 
had heen tried and found wanting. Seneca longed for some hand 
from without to lift up from the mire of despair; Cicero pictured 
the enthusiasm which would greet the embodiment of true virtue, 
should it ever appear on earth; Tacitus declared human life one 
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derived from the Fathers, but a work has practised. (Comp. 1 The Pneumatics of 

been preserved in which formal instruc- Hero,’ translated by b. Woodcraft.) The 

tions are given, how temples and altars woret waa. that this kind of imposture 

are to be constructed in order to produce on the ignorant populace was openly ap- 

false miracles, and by whul means im- proved by the educated. (L)ljJ linger, p. 

postures ot this kind may be successfully 647,) 
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n under some terrible curse. All around, despair, conscious need, and 

unconscious longing. Can greater contrast be imagined, than the 
proclamation of a coming Kingdom of God amid such a world; or 
clearer evidence be afforded of the reality of this Divine message, 
than that it cainc to seek and to save that which was thus lost? One 
synchronism, as remarkable as that of the Star in the East and the 
Birth of the Messiah, here claims the reverent attention of the student 
of history. On the 19th of December a.d. 69, the Roman Capitol, 
with its ancient sanctuaries, was set on Arc. Eight months later, 
on the 9th of Ab a. d. 'TO, the Temple of Jerusalem was given to the 
flames. It is not a coincidence but a conjunction, for upon the ruins 
of heathenism and of apostate Judaism was the Church of Christ to 
be reared. 

A silence, even more complete than that concerning the early life 
of Jesus, rests on the thirty years and more, which intervened between 
the birth and the open forthshowing 1 of John in his character as 
Forerunner of the Messiah. Only his outward and inward develop* 
•etLake l ment, and his being ‘in the deserts,’ 1 arc briefly indicated.* The 

latter, assuredly, not in order to learn from the Eaaenes* but to 
attain really, in lonely fellowship with God, what they sought extern* 
ally. It is characteristic that, while Jesus could go straight from 
the home and workshop of Nazareth to the Baptism of Jordan, His 

Forerunner required so long and peculiar preparation: characteristio 

of the difference of their PcrsonB and Mission, characteristic also of 
the greatness of the work to be inaugurated. St. Luke tarnishes 
precise notices of the time of the Baptist’s public appearance—not 
merely to flx the exact chronology, which would not have required 
so many details, but for a higher purpose. For, they indicate, moro 
clearly than the most elaborate discussion, the fitness of the moment 
for the Advent of 'the Kingdom of Heaven.’ For the first timo 
since the Babylonish Captivity, the foreigner, the Chief of the hated 
Roman Empire—according to the Rabbis, the fourth bc&st of Daniel's 
•Ab.zar.tb vision"—was absolute and undisputed master of Judtea; and the 

1 This seems the foil meaning of the ou the passage). On the falfllmenl by 
word, fit, Luke 1* SO. Comp* Acts 1. 24 the Baptist of la. 3, see the discussion 
(In the A.Y, ‘shew of that passage Id Appendix XI. 

* The plural indicates that St. John 1 Qvdet has, In a few forcible bod fences, 
was not always Id the some 1 wilder- traced what may be called not merely 
mbs.’ The plural form Id regard to the the difference, but the contrast between 
1 wildernesses which are in the land of the teaching and alms of the E—nnns and 
Israel,' U common in Rabbinic writings those of John. 

(pomp. Baba K. ?IL 7 and the Qemaras 
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hief religious office divided between two, equally unworthy of its chap. 
unctions. And it deserves, at least, notice, that of the Rulers XI 

mentioned by St. Luke, Pilate entered on his office 8 only shortly 
lefore the public appearance of John, and that they all continued 
ill after the Crucifixion of Christ. There was thus, so to speak, a £“ 8ter ' * 
ontinuity of these powers during the whole Messianic period. 

As regards Palestine, the ancient kingdom.of Ilerod was now 
livided into four parts, Judaea being under the direct administration 
if Rome, two other tetrarchies under the rule of Herod's scfhs (Herod 
kntipa 3 and Philip), while the small principality of Abilene waa 
governed by Lysanias. 1 Of the latter no details can be furnished, 
ior are they necessary in this history. It is otherwise as regards the 
ons of Herod, and especially the character of the Roman government 

it that time. 

Herod Antipas, whose rule extended over forty-three years, 

•eigned over Galilee and Peraea—the districts which were respec- 
ively the principal sphere of the Ministry of Jesus and of John the 
baptist. Like his brother Archelaus, Herod Antipas possessed in an 
:ven aggravated form most of the vices, without any of the greater 
malities, of his father. Of deeper religious feelings or convictions 
le was entirely destitute, though his conscience occasionally misgave, 
f it did not restrain, him. The inherent weakness of his character 
eft him in the absolute control of his wife, to the final ruin of his for* 

;unes. He was covetous, avaricious, luxurious, and utterly dissipated^ 
juspicious, and with a good deal of that fox-cunning whieh, especially 
n the East, often forms the sum total of state-craft. Like his father, 
le indulged a taste lor building—always taking care to propitiate 
Rome by dedicating all to the Emperor. The moBt extensive of his 
andertakings was the building, in 22 a.d., of the city of Tiberias, at 
:he upper end of the Lake of Galilee. The site was under the 
disadvantage of having formerly been a burying-place, which, as 
implying Levitical uncleanness, for some time deterred pious Jews 
from settling there. Nevertheless, it rose in great magnificence from 
among the reeds which had but lately covered the neighbourhood 
(the ensigns armorial of the city were 'reeds’). Herod Antipas made 
it his residence, and built there a strong caBtle and a palace of 

1 Till quite lately, those who impugn the notice of St. Luke is strictly correct; 
the veracity of the Gospels— Strauss t and and that, besides the other Lysauias, one 
even Keim —have pointed to tbie notice of the same name had reigned over 
of Lyeaniae as an instance of the unhia- Abilene at the time of Christ* Comp, 
turicai character of St- Luke's Gospel. Wwneler, Beitr, pp.196-204, and Schiirer 
But it 1 b now admitted on all bands that in Riehm's Handworterb, p, 93 L 
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n venturers, was mainly Grecian, and adorned with an amphitheatre, 

of which the ruins can still be traced. 


A happier account can be given of Philip, the son of Herod the 
Great and Cleopatra of Jerusalem. He was undoubtedly the best 
of Herod’s sons. He showed, indeed, the same abject submission as 
the rest of his family to the Roman Emperor, after whom he named 
the city of Caesarea rtiilippi, which he built at the sources of the 
Jordan; just as he changed the name of Bethsaida, n village of which 
he made an opulent city, into Julius, after the daughter of Augustus. 
But he w'as a moderate and just ruler, and his reign of thirty-seven 
years contrasted favourably with that of his kinsmen. The land was 
quiet and prosperous, and the people contented and happy. 

As regards the Homan rule, matters had greatly changed for tho 
worse since the mild sway of Augustus, under which, in the language 
• /’Wto. of Philo, no one throughout the Empire dared to molest the Jews.* 

oti* jrfdi-p _ m 

i*s- ioi6 The only innovations to which Israel had then to submit were, the 

daily sacrifices for the Emperor and the Roman people, offerings on 
festive days, prayers for them in the Synagogues, and such partiei- 
^e-iosi. pation in national joy or sorrow as their religion ullowed. 1 * 

It was far other when Tiberius succeeded to the Empire, and 
Judaea was a province. Merciless harshness characterised the ad¬ 
ministration of Palestine; while the Emperor himself was bitterly 
hostile to Judaism and the Jews, and that although, personally, 
•Atai.Tiber, openly careless of all religion/ Under his reign the persecution 

of the Roman Jews occurred, and Palestine suffered almost to tho 
verge of endurance. The first Procurator whom Tiberins appointed 
over Judaea, changed the occupancy of the High-Priesthood four 
times, till he found in Caiaphas a sufficiently submissive instrument 
of Roman tyranny. The exactions, and the reckless disregard of nil 
Jewish feelings and interests, might have been characterised ns 
reaching the extreme limit, if worse had not followed when Pontius 
Pilate succeeded to the procuratorship. Ycnality, violence, robbery, 
persecutions, wanton malicious insults, judicial murders without 
even the formality of a legal process, and cruelty—such are the 
ids?* 1 ** 1 '*' charges brought against his administration. 4 If former governors 
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had, to some extent, respected the religious scruples of the Jews, 
Pilate set them purposely at defiance; and this not only once, but 
again and again, in Jerusalem,* in Galilee/ and even in Samaria/ 
until the Emperor himself interposed. k 

Such, then, was the political condition of the land, when John 
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appeared to preach the near Advent of a Kingdom with which 
Israel associated all that was happy and glorious, even beyond the 
dreams of the religious enthusiast. And equally loud was the call 
for help in reference to those who held chief spiritual rule over the 
people. St. Luke significantly joins together, as the highest religious 
authority in the land, the names of Annas and Caiaphas. 1 The 
former had been appointed by Quirinius. Alter holding the Pontifi¬ 
cate for nine years, he was deposed, and succeeded by others, of 
whom the fourth was his son-in-law Caiaphas. The character of the 
High-Priests during the whole of that period is described in the 
Talmud 1 in terrible language. And although there is no evidence 
that ‘the house of Annas’ 2 was guilty of the same gross self- 
indulgence, violence,” luxury, and even public indecency, 0 as some of 
their successors, they are included in the woes pronounced on the 
corrupt leaders of the priesthood, whom the Sanctuary is represented 
as bidding depart from the sacred precincts, which their presence 
defiled/ It deserves notice, that the special sin with which the 
house of Annas is charged is that of ‘ whispering ’—or hissing like 
vipers—which seems to refer s to private influence on the judges 
in their administration of justice, whereby ‘morals were corrupted, 
judgment perverted, and the Shekhinah withdrawn from Israel.’* 
In illustration of this, we recall the terrorism which prevented San- 
hedrists from taking the part of Jesus/ and especially the violence 
which seems to have determined the final action of the Sanhedrin/ 
against which not only such men as Nicodcmus and Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea, but even a Gamaliel, would feel themselves powerless. But 
although the expression ‘ High-Priest ’ appears sometimes to have 
been used in a general sense, as designating the sons of the High- 
Priests, and even the principal members of their families,” there could, 
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1 The Procurators were Imperial fin¬ 
ancial officers, with absolute power of 
government in smaller territories* The 
office was generally in tbe bands of the 
Roman knights, which chiefly consisted 
of financial men, bankers, chief publi¬ 
cans, <fcc. The order of knighthood had 
Bank to a low state, and the exactions of 
such a rule, especially in Juttea, can bet¬ 
ter be imagined than described. Comp* 
on the whole subject, Friedlander , Sit- 
tengescb* Rom, vol, i. p. 268 &c. 

* Annas, either Chanan fpn) ( or else 
Ghana or Channa, a common name. Pro¬ 
fessor Delitzsch has rightly shown that 
the Hebrew equivalent for Caiaphas is 
not Keypha (K J'2) = Peter, but Kayapha 


° r perhaps rather—according to 

the reading Kai<pa$ —Kaipha, or 

Kaiptaah* Tbe name occurs iu the Mishuah 
as Kayaph [so, and not Kuph, correctly] 
(Parah iii* 5)* Professor Delitzsch does 
not venture to explain its meaning. 
Would it be too bold to suggest a deriva¬ 
tion from NEp, and the meaning to be: 
He who is 4 at the top 1 ? 

3 If we may take a statement in the 
Talmud, where the same word occurs, as 
a commentary* 

4 I do not, however, feel sure that tbe 
word 4 high-priests 1 in this passage should 
be closely pressed* It is just one of those 
instances in which it would suit Josephus 
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of course, be only one actual High-Priest. The conjunction of the 
two names of Annas and Caiaphas 1 probably indicates that, although 
Annas was deprived of the Pontificate, he still continued to preside 
over the Sanhedrin—a conclusion not only borne out by Acts iv. (3, 
where Annas appears as the actual President, and by the terms in 
which Caiaphas is spoken of, as merely ‘ one of them,’ • but by the part 
which Annas took in the final condemnation of Jesus." 

Such a combination of political and religious distress, surely,con¬ 
stituted the time of Israel’s utmost need. As yet, no attempt had been 
made by the people to right themselves by armed force. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, the cry that the Kingdom of Heoven was near at hand, 
and the call to preparation for it, must have awakened echoes through¬ 
out the land, and startled the most careless and unbelieving It 
was, according to St. Luke’s exact statement, in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of Tiberius Cffiaar—reckoning, as provincials would do, 1 
from his eo-regency with Augustus (which commenced two years 
before his sole reign), in the year 26 a. d." According to our former 
computation, Jesus would then be in His thirtieth year. 5 The scene 
of John’s first public appearance was in ‘the wilderness of Judaea.’ 
that is, the wild, desolate district around the mouth of the Jordan. 
We know not whether John baptized in this place,* nor yet how long 
he continued there; but wc are expressly told, that his stay was not 
confined to that locality/ Soon afterwards we find him at Bethabara/ 
which is farther up the stream. The outward appeurance and the 
habits of the Messenger corresponded to the character and object of 
his Mission. Neither his dress nor his food was that of the Essence; 1 
and the former, at least, like that of Elijah/ whose mission he was 

now to 'fulfil.’ 


to give such a grandiose title to those 
who joined tbe Romans. 

1 This only in SL Luke. 

* Wieseler has, I think, satisfactorily es¬ 
tablished this. Comp. Beitr, pp, 191 -19-1. 

1 St, Luke speaks of Christ being 
‘about thirty years old 1 at the time of 
His baptism, if John began His public 
ministry in the autumn, and some months 
elapsed before Jesus was baptized, our 
Lord would have just passed HLa thirtieth 
year when He appeared at Bethabara. 
We have positive evidence that the ex¬ 
pression 1 about T before a numeral meant 
either a little more or a little less than 
that exact number. See Hldr, on Ruth 1. 
4 ed. Warsh. p. 39 b . 

4 Here traditloo, thongb evidently 
falsely, locates the Baptism of Jesus* 


4 In reference not only to this point, 
but in general, 1 would refer to- Bishop 
Lightfoot'* masterly essay on the Es- 
senes In bis Appendix to his Commen¬ 
tary on Colossians (especially here, pp. 
388, 400). It is a remarkable confirma¬ 
tion of the fact that, If John had been 
an Essene, his food could not have been 
* locusts 1 that the Gospel of tbe EbioEl¬ 
ites, who, like the Essence, abstained 
from animal food, omils the mention of 
the ‘locusts, 1 of St, Matt. 11L 4. (see Mr. 
Nicholson's * Tbe Gospel or the He¬ 
brews/ pp. 34> 35). But proof positive 
is derived from Jer. Nedar. 40 6, where, 
In case of a vow of abstinence from 
flesh, fish and locusts are interdicted. 

* Our A V. wrongly translates 1 a hairy 
man/ Instead of a man with a hairy 
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This was evinced alike by what he preached, and by the new CHAP, 
symbolic rite, from which he derived the name of ' Baptist.’ The XI 
grand burden of his message was: the announcement of the 
approach of 'the Kingdom of Heaven,’ and the needed preparation 
of his hearers for that Kingdom, The latter he sought, positively, 
by admonition, and negatively, by warnings, while he directed all 
to the Coming One, in Whom that Kingdom would become, so 
to speak, individualised. Thus, from the first, it was ' the good 
news of the Kingdom,’ to which all else in John’s preaching was 
but subsidiary. 

Concerning this 'Kingdom of Heaven,’ which was the great mes¬ 
sage of John, and the great work of Christ Himself, 1 we may here 
say, that it is the whole Old Testament sublimated, and the whole 
New Testament realised. The idea of it did not lie hidden in 
the Old, to be opened up in the New Testament—as did the mystery 
of its realisation.* But this rule of heaven ami Kingship of "Bom. ivi 

” 1 25 26 F 

Jehovah was the very substance of the Old Testament; the object Eph.i.9; 

f Oqj L efl 

of the calling and mission of Israel; the meaning of all its 
ordinances, whether civil or religions; 3 the underlying idea of all 
its institutions- 3 It explained alike the history of the people, the 
dealings of God with them, and the prospects opened up by the 
prophets. Without it the Old Testament could not be understood; 
it gave perpetuity to its teaching, and dignity to its representations. 

This constituted alike the real contrast between Israel and the 
nations of antiquity, and Israel’s real title to distinction. Thus the 
whole Old Testament was the preparatory presentation of the rule 
of heaven and of the Kingship of its Lord. 

But preparatory not only in the sense of typical, but also in that 
of inchoative. Even the twofold hindrance—internal and external— 
which f the Kingdom 1 encountered, indicated this- The former arose 
from the resistance of Israel to their King; the latter from the oppo¬ 
sition of the surrounding kingdoms of this world. All the more 
intense became the longing through thousands of years, that these 


(camel's hair)raiment/ This seems after- 
wards to have become the distinctive 
dress of the prophets (comp, Zecb, xiii. 4). 

1 Keim beautifully designates it: Das 
Liebiingswort Jesu. 

1 If, indeed, in the preliminary dispen- 
aation these two can be well separated. 

1 I confess myself utterly unable U> 
understand, bow anyone writing a Hia* 
tory of the Jewish Church can appar¬ 
ently eliminate from it what even Keim 


designates as the * treibenden Gedanken 
des Alten Testamentes*—those of the 
Kingdom and the King. A Kingdom of 
God without a King; a Theocracy with* 
out the rule of God; a perpetual Davidic 
Kingdom without a 4 Son of David r — 
these are antinomies (to borrow the 
term of Kant) of which neither the Old 
Testament, the Apocrypha, the Pseud- 
epigraphic writings, nor Rabbinism were 
guilty. 
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hindrances might be swept away hy the Advent of the promised 
Messiah, Who would permanently establish (by His spirit) the right 
relationship between the King and His Kingdom, by bringing in an 
everlasting righteousness, and also cast down existing barriers, by 
calling the kingdoms of this world to be the Kingdom of our God. 
This would, indeed, be the Advent of the Kingdom of God, such as 
had been the glowing hope held out by Zechariah/ the glorious 
vision beheld by Daniel. 11 Three ideas especially did this Kingdom of 
God imply: universality t heavenlincss, and permanency, WidcasGod's 
domain would bo Ilis Dominion; holy, as heaven in contrast to earth, 
and God to man, would be his character; and triumphantly lasting 
its continuance. Such was the teaching of the Old Testament, a ml 
the great hope of Israel. It scarcely needs mental compass, only 
moral and spiritual capacity, to sec its matchless grandeur, in con¬ 
trast with even the highest aspirations of hoathenism, and the 
blanched ideas of modern culture. 

How imperfectly Israel understood this Kingdom, our previous in¬ 
vestigations have shown. In truth, the men of that period possessed 
only the term—as it were, the form. What explained its meaning, 
filled, and fulfilled it, came once more from heaven, Rabbin ism and 
Alexaiulrianism kept alive the thought of it; and in their own way 
filled the soul with its longing—just as the distress in Church and 
State carried the need of it to every heart with the keenness 
of anguish. Aa throughout this history, the form was of that 
time; the substance and the spirit were of llim Whose coming 
was the Advent of that Kingdom. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to it lay in the higher aspirations of the Nationalist party, only 
that it sought their realisation, not spiritually, but outwardly. 
Taking the sword, it perished by the sword. It was probably to 
this that both Pilate and Jesus referred in that memorable question: 
'Art Thou then a King? T to which our Lord, unfolding the deepest 
meaning of His mission, replied: 'My Kingdom is not of this 
world: if My Kingdom were of this world, then would My servants 
fight/- 

According to the Rabbinic views of the time, the terms 'King¬ 
dom/ 'Kingdom of heaven/* and 'Kingdom of God 1 (in the Targum 

1 ‘And the Lord shall be King over given Him dominion, and glory, and a 
all the earth; in that day shall there be kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
one Lord, and His Name one/ languages, should serve Him : Hisdomin- 

1 * I saw in the night visions, and, loo is an everlasting dominion, which 
behold, One like the Son of Man came shall not pass away, and His kingdom 
with the clouds of heaven, and came to that which ahall not be destroyed.’ 
the Ancient of Days, and they brought * Occasionally we find, instead of 
Him near before Him. And there was MaUchulh Shamayim (■ Kingdom of 
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on Micah iv. 7 ‘ Kingdom of Jehovah’), were equivalent. In fact, 
the word ‘heaven ’ was very often used instead of'God,’so as to 
avoid unduly familiarising the ear with the Sacred Name.’ This, 
probably, accounts for the exclusive use of the expression ‘Kingdom 
of Heaven’ in the Gospel by St. Matthew. 1 And the term did imply 
a contrast to earth, as the expression ‘ the Kingdom of God ’ did to 

this world. The consciousness of its contrast to earth or the world 
was distinctly expressed in Rabbinic writings'. 1 

This ‘Kingdom of Heaven, 1 or ‘of God,’ must, however, be dis¬ 
tinguished from such terms as ‘the Kingdom of the Messiah ’ (Mai- 

p 

khutha d imeshicha'’) } ‘the future age (world) of the Messiah 1 (Alma 
deathey dimcshicha T ), ‘the days of the Messiah,’ ‘the age to come’ 
(scEculum fufurum, the Athid lab ho 3 —both this and the previous 
expression 11 ), ‘the end of days," and ‘the end of the extremity of 
days ’ Soph Eqebh Yomaya r ). This is the more important, since the 
‘ Kingdom of Heaven ’ has so often been confounded with the period 
of its triumphant manifestation in ‘the days,’ or in ‘the Kingdom, 
of the Messiah.’ Between the Advent and the final manifestation of 
'the Kingdom,’ Jewish expectancy placed a temporary obscuration 
of the Messiah. 4 Not His first appearance, but His triumphant 
manifestation, was to be preceded by the so-called ‘ sorrows of the 
Messiah’ (the Chebhley shel Mashiach), ‘the tribulations of the latter 
days.’ s 

A review of many passages on the subject shows that, in the 
Jewish mind the expression ‘ Kingdom of Heaven ’ referred, not so 
much to any particular period, as in general to the Rule of God —as 
acknowledged, manifested, and eventually perfected. Very often it 
is the equivalent for personal aeknowledgment of God: the taking 
upon oneself of the ‘yoke’ of ‘the Kingdom,’ or of the command¬ 
ments—the former preceding and conditioning the latter.* Accord- 


Heaven '), Malkhulha direqiya (* King¬ 
dom of the firm amentas in Ber. 56 a f 
Sbebbu, Zb h . But in the former passage, 
at least, it seems to apply rather to God's 
Providential government than to His 
moral reign, 

1 The Talmud (Sbebhn* 35 b) analyses 
the various passages of Scripture in 
which it ia used in a sacred and in the 
common sense, 

1 In fit, Matthew the expression occurs 
thirty-two times; six times that of * the 
Kingdom ; 9 five times that of * Kingdom 
of God. 1 

3 The distinction between the Olam 


habba (the world to come), and the Athid 
labho (the age to come), is important. It 
will be more fully referred to by-and- 
by. Id the meantime, suffice it, that the 
Athid labho ia the more specific designa¬ 
tion of Messianic times. The two terms 
are expressly distinguished, for example, 
in Mechilta (ed. JYeiss), p, 74 a t lines 
2, 3. 

* This will be more fully explained 
and shown in the sequel. For the pres¬ 
ent we refer only to Yalkut, vol. ii. p, 75 
d, and the Midr. on Ruth ii. 14. 

5 The whole subject is fully treated in 
Book V, ch, Yi. 


CHAP, 

XI 



* Aa in 
Sbebhu 

36 b \ Ber. 

R, 9, ecL 
"W&reh> pp 
19 b t 20 a 

k As in the 
Targum on 
Pa, xlv, 7, 
and on Is. 
liil. 10 

& As in 
Tar gum ott 
1 Kings iv. 
(v. 13) 

d For ex 
ample, in 
Her. R, 8ft, 
od. Warah. 
p. 167 a 

e T&rg, 
Pseudo 
Jon. on Ex. 
Xl. 9, 11 

f Jer. Targ. 
on Gen. ill. 
15; Jer, and 
Pseud O' 
Jon. Targ 
on Numb, 
xxiv, 14 


e Bo ex¬ 
pressly In 
Mechilta, 
p. 75 a; 
Y&lkut, 
vol. Ji. p, 

14 a, last 
line 
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• Ber. LL3 


* For «*- 
am pie, Ber, 

13 b, U b i 
Ber, 11. 5; 
and the 
touching 
story or 
Ha b til 
Aklbs thus 
taking up- 
nn hliDHelf 
iii e yoke of 
the Law In 
the hour of 
hie martyr* 
dom* 

Ber, 01 b 

f Bo often* 
Comp, 

fiiphrA p. 

14 -2 b f 143 b 

a Ber, B. TO 

• Yalkut. 
vol.il.p.tta 

f M Ldr. on 
1 Bam, 11. 
13; Ml dr. on 
Bod. L 18 


* In Yalkut 
It. p* 178 a 

* Zee h - x 1 v*9 


i Mldr. on l 
Bam-vtll*T* 
Comp, also 
general ly 
Mldr.onPs. 
Cilrll. 1 


iugly, the Mishnah ■ gives this as the reason why, in the collection 
of Scripture passages which forms the prayer called 1 Shema ,’ 1 the 
confession, Dcut. vi. 4 Ac., precedes the admonition, Dent. xi. 13 Ac., 
because a man takes upon himself first the yoke of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and afterwards that of the commandments. And in this 
sense, the repetition of this Shema, us the personal acknowledgment 
of the Rule of Jehovah, is itself often designated as 'taking upon 
oneself the Kingdom of Heaven. ,b Similarly, the putting on ot 
phylacteries, and the washing of hands, are also described as taking 
upon oneself the yoke of the Kingdom of God.* To give other 
instances: Israel is said to have taken up the yoke of the Kingdom 
of God at Mount Siuai; 0 the children of Jacob at their Inst inter¬ 
view with their father; 4 and Isaiah on his call to the prophetic 
office,* where it is also noted that this must be done willingly and 
gladly. On the other hand, the sons of Eli and the sons of A hub are 
said to have cast off the Kingdom of Heaven/ While thus the 
acknowledgment of the Rule of God, both in profession and practice, 
was considered to constitute the Kingdom of God, its full manifesta¬ 
tion was expected only in the time of the Advent of Messiah. Thus 
in the Targum on Isaiah xl. 9, the words 'Behold your God!’ aro 
paraphrased: 'The Kingdom of your God is revealed.' Similarly,* 
we read: ‘When the time approaches that the Kingdom of Heaven 
shall be manifested, then shall be fulfilled that "the Lord shall ho 
King over all the earth.'" 1 " On the other hand, the unbelief of 
Israel would appear in that they would reject these three things: the 

b 

Kingdom of Heaven, the Kingdom of the House of David, and the 
building of the Temple, according to the prediction in Hos, iib 5/ 
It follows that, alter the period of unbelief, the Messianic deliverances 
and blessings of the 'Athid Labho/ or Aiturc age, were expected. 
But the final completion of all still remained for the 'Olam Habba/ 
or world to come. And that there is a distinction between the time 
of the Messiah and this ( world to come p is frequently indicated in 
Rabbinic writings/ 


1 The Shema, which was repealed twice 
every day, was regarded as distinctive of 
Jewish profession (Ber lit. 3). 

* In Ben 14 b> last line, and 15 a, 
first line, there is a shocking definition 
of what constitutes the Kingdom or 
Heaven In its completeness. For the 
sake of those who would derive Christi¬ 


anity from Rabbinism, I would have 
quoted It* but am restrained by its pro¬ 
fanity. 


1 The same passage Is similarly re¬ 
ferred to In the Mldr* on Song. il. 12, 
where the words ‘the time of the Hinging 
has come, 1 ore paraphrased; * the time of 
the Kingdom of Heaven that It shall be 
manifested, hath come* (in R. Martini 
Puglo Fidei, p* 7fl2). 

* As In Sliabb. 63 a, where at least 
three differences betweeo them are men¬ 
tioned* For, while all prophecy pointed 
to the days of the Messiah, concerning 
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As we pass from the Jewish ideas of the time to the teaching of chap. 
the New Testament, we feel that while there is complete change of XI 
spirit t the form in which the idea of the Kingdom of Heaven is prc- — 
sen ted is substantially similar. Accordingly, we must dismiss the 
notion that the expression refers to the Church, whether visible 
(according to the Roman Catholic view) or invisible (according to 
certain Protestant writers), 1 i The Kingdom of God, 3 or Kingly Kule 
of God, is an objective fact The visible Church can only be the sub¬ 
jective attempt at its outward realisation, of which the invisible Church 
is the true counterpart. When Christ says,* that 1 except a man be j et Jot* 
born from above, he cannot see the Kingdom of God/ He teaches, in 
opposition to the Rabbinic representation of how ‘the Kingdom 3 was 
taken up, that a man cannot even comprehend that glorious idea of 
the Reign of God, and of becoming, by conscious self-surrender, one 
of His subjects, except he be first born from above. Similarly, the 
meaniug of Christ's further teaching on this subject b seems to be that, b m ver.s 
except a man be born of water (profession, with baptism * as its 


the world to come we are told (Is, lxiv, 4) 
that 'eye hath not seen, Ac.'; in the 
days of the Messiah weapons would he 
borne, but not in the world to come; and 
w hile Is. xxiv. 21 applied to the days of 
the Messiah, the seemingly contradictory 

passage, Is, xxx* 26, referred to the 
world to come. In Targum Pseudo-Jon¬ 
athan on Exod, xvii, 16, we read of three 
generations: that of this world, that of 
the Messiah, and that of the world to 
come iAram: Alina deathey=ofrrj>z hab- 
ba \* Comp* Ar, 13 h, and Mitlr. on Ps, 
Ixxxi. 2 (3 in A*Y*), ed. Warsh. p. 63 a, 
where the harp of the Sanctuary is de¬ 
scribed as of seven strings (according to 
Ps. cxix. 164); iti the days of the Messiah 
as or eight strings (according to the in¬ 
scription of Ps. xih); and in the world to 
come (here Athid Inbho) as of ten 
strings (according to Ps. xcit. 3). The 
references or Gfrarer (Jahrh. d* Heils, 
vol. ii. p. 213) contain, as not unfre- 
cpient]y T mistakes. I may here say that 
Jikenfevdius carries the argument about 
the Glam habba , as distinguished from 
the days of the Messiah, beyond what 1 
believe to be established. See his Dis¬ 
sertation in 3feu#chen t Nov. Test. pp. 
1] 16 Ac. 

1 It is difficult to conceive, how the 
idea of the identity of the Kingdom 
of God with the Church could have origi¬ 
nated. Such parables as those about 


the Soever, and about the Net (St. Matt, 
xlii. 3-9; 47. 46), and such admonitions 
as those of Christ to His disciples in SL 
Matt* xix* 12; vi. 33; and vi. 10, are ut¬ 
terly inconsistent with it. 

2 The passage which seems to me most 
fully to explain the import of baptism, in 
its subjective bearing, is 1 Peter, iii. 21, 
which I would thus render: * which (water) 
also, as the antitype, now naves you, tven 
baptism; not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh, but the inquiry (the 
searching, perhaps the entreaty), for a 
good conscience towards God, through 
the resurrection of Christ/ It is in this 
sense that baptism is designated in Tit. 
iii* 5, as the ‘washing/ or ‘bath of re¬ 
generation/ the baptized person step¬ 
ping out of the waters of baptism with 
this openly spoken new search after a 
good conscience towards God; and in 
this sense also that baptism- not the act 
of haptizing, nor yet Unit of being bap¬ 
tized—saves us, but this through the Re¬ 
surrection of Christ. And this leads ua 
up to the objective aspect of baptism* 
This consists in the promise and the gift 
on the part of the Risen Saviour, Who, by 
and with His Holy Spirit, is ever present 
with his Church. These remarks leave, 
or course, aside the question of Infant- 
Baptism, which resta on another and, in 
my view most solid basis. 
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BOOK symbol) and the Spirit, he cannot really eater into the fellowship of 

n that Kingdom* 

In fact, an analysis of 119 passages in the New Testament where 
the expression * Kingdom 1 * occurs, shows that it means the rule of 
God ; 1 which was manifested in and through Christ ; 1 is apparent in 
'the. Church ; 3 gradually develops amidst hindrances ; 4 is triumphant 
at the second coming of Christ* ('the end ’); and, finally, perfected in 
the world to come.* Thus viewed, the announcement of John of the 
near Advent of this Kingdom had deepest meaning, although, as so 
often in the ease of prophetism, the stages intervening between the 
Advent of the Christ and the triumph of that Kingdom seem to have 
been hidden from the preacher. He came to call Israel to submit to 
the itcign of God, about to be manifested in Christ- Hence, on the 
one hand, he called them to repentance—a 'change of mind T —with 
all that this implied; and, on the other, pointed them to the Christ, 
in the exaltation of His Person and Office, Or rather, the two com¬ 
bined might be summed up in the call: 'Change your mind’—repent, 
which implies, not only a turning from the past, but a turning to the 
Christ in newness of mind, 1 And thus the symbolic action by which 
this preaching was accompanied might be designated 'the baptism of 
repentance.’ 

The account given by St, Luke bears, on the face of it, that it was 
*m*i8 a summary, not only of the first, but of all John’s preaching. 1 The 

very presence of his hearers at this call to, and baptism of, repentance, 
gave point to his words* Did they who, notwithstanding their 


1 In this view the expression occurs 
thirty-four times, viz.: SL MatL vi. 33; 
xii. 2H; xiii. 38; xix, 24; xxi. 31; SL 
Mark i. U; x. 15, 23, 24, 25; xii, 34; 
SL Luke i. 33; iv. 43; ix, II; x. 9, 11; 
xi. 20; xii. 31; xvii. 2Q, 21; xviii, 17,24, 
25. 29; St. John iii. 3; Acid i. 3; viii, 
J2; xx, 25; xxviii. 31; Rom. xiv. 17; 
] Cor. iv. 20; Col. iv, 11; 1 These, li. 12; 
Rev. i. 9. 

* As in the following seventeen pas¬ 
sages, viz.: SL Matt. iii. 2; iv, 17, 23; 
v. 3, 10; ix, 35; x. 7; SL Mark 1. 15; 
xi. 10; SL Luke viii. 1; ix. 2; xvi. 16; 
xix. 12, 15; Acts i. 3; xxviij. 23; Rev. 
i. 9. 

* 

* As in the following eleven passages: 
SL MalL xi. 11; xiii. 41; xvi. 19; xviii. 
1; xxi, 43; xxiii. 13; St. Luke viL 28; 
SL John iii. 5; Acts i. 3; Col. L 13; Rev. 
L 9. 

4 As in the following twenty-four pas¬ 


sages: SL MatL xi. 12; xill, 11, 19, 24, 
31, 33, 44, 45, 47, 52; xviii. 23; xx. 1; xxii. 
2; xxv. 1, 14; Sl Mark iv. 11, 26, 30; 
SL Luke viii. 10; Ix. 62; xlii. 18, 20; 
Acts i. 3; Rev. t. 9, 

1 As in the following twelve passages: 
SL Mark xvi, 26; SL Mark ix. 1; xv. 43; 
SL Luke ix. 27; xix. 11; xxi. 31; xxfi. 
16, 16; Acts i. 3 ; 2 Tim. iv. 1; Hob. xii. 
28; Rev. i. 9. 

* As in the following thirty-one pas¬ 
sages: SL MatL v. 19, 20; vii. 21; viii. 
11; xiii. 43; xviii. 3; xxv. 34; xxvk 29; 
SL Mark lx. 47; x, 14; xiv. 25; SL Luke 
Yi. 20; xlL32; xiii. 28, 29; xlv. 15; xviii. 
16; xxii. 29; Acts l 3; xiv. 22; 1 Cor. 
vi. 9, 10; xv. 24, 60; Gal. v. 21; Eph, v. 
5; 2 These, i. 5; SL James ii. 5; 2 Peter 
K II; Rev. 1. 9; xii. 10. 

1 The term ‘ repentance ’ includes 
faith Id Christ, as la SL Luke xxlv. 47; 
Acts v* 31* 
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sin?,' lived in such security of carelessness and self-righteousness, really 
understand and fear the final consequences of resistance to the coming 
‘ Kingdom 1 ? If so, theirs must be a repentance not only in pro¬ 
fession, but of heart and mind, such as would yield fruit, both good 
and visible. Or else did they imagine that, according to the common 
notion of the time, the vials of wrath were to be poured out only 
on the Gentiles/ while they, as Abraham's children, were sure of 
escape—in the words of the Talmud, that ‘the night’ (Is. xxi. 
12) was ‘only to the nations of the world, but the morning to 
Israel’? 1 

For, no principle was more fully established in the popular convic¬ 
tion, than that all Israel had part in the world to come (Sanh. x. 1), 
and this, specifically, because of their connection with Abraham. 
This appears not only from the New Testament, 1 ’ from Philo, and 
Josephus, but from many Rabbinic passages. ‘ The merits of the 
Fathers,' is one of the commonest phrases in the mouth of the Rabbis. 3 
Abraham was represented as sitting at the gate of Gehenna, to deliver 
any Israelite 4 who otherwise might have been consigned to its terrors." 
In fact, by their descent from Abraham, all the children of Israel were 
nobles/ infinitely higher than any proselytes. ‘ What,' exclaims the 
Talmud, ‘ shall the born Israelite stand upon the earth, and the 
proselyte be in heaven?’ 6 In fact, the ships on the sea were pre¬ 
served through the merit of Abraham; the rain descended on account 
of it/ For his sake alone had Moses been allowed to ascend into 
heaven, and to receive the Law; for his sake the sin of the golden 
calf had been forgiven; 1 his righteousness had on many occasions 
been the support of Israel’s cause;” Daniel had been heard for the 
sake of Abraham/ nay, his merit availed even for the wicked." 5 In 
its extravagance the Midrash thus apostrophises Abraham: ‘If thy 


1 I cannot, with Schdttgen and others, 
regard the expression 1 generation of vi¬ 
pers 1 as an allusion to the filthy legend 
about the children of Eve and the ser¬ 
pent, but believe that it refers to such 
i>asHage3 as Pa. IviLi. 4* 

* In proof that such was the common 
view, I shall here refer to only a few 
passages* and these exclusively from the 
Targumim: Jer. Targ, on Gen. xlix. 11; 
Targ. on Is. xi. 4; Targ. on Amos ix. 11; 
Targ. on Nah. 1. 6; on Zech. x, 3 P 4. See 
also Ab. Z. 2 b t Yalkut i. p. 64 a; also 
56 h (where it is shown how plagues 
exactly corresponding to those of Egypt 


were to come upon Rome). 

* 1 Everything comes to Israel on ac¬ 
count of the merits of the fathers ' (Siphre 
on Deut. p. 108 b). In the same category 
we place the extraordinary attempts to 
show that the sins of Biblical personages 
w ere not sins at al! t as in bhubb. 55 /j, and 
the idea of Israel's merit3 as works of 
supererogation (as in Baba B. 10 a). 

4 I will not mention the profane device 
by which apostate and wicked Jews are at 
that time to be converted into non-Jews. 

& Professor Wilnsche quotes an inapt 
passage from Shabb. 89 b t but ignores, or 
is ignorant of the evidence above given. 
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children, were even (morally) dead bodies, without bloodvessels or 
bones, thy merit would avail for them!’* 

But if such had been the inner thoughts of his hearers, John 
warned them, that God was able of those stones that strewed the 
river-bank to raise up children unto Abraham; 51 or, reverting to his 
former illustration of 1 fruits meet for repentance/ that the proclama¬ 
tion of the Kingdom was, at the same time, the laying of the axe to 
the root of every tree that bore not fVuit. Then making application 
of it, in answer to the specific inquiry of various classes, the preacher 
gave them such practical advice as applied to the well-known sins of 
their past; * yet in this also not going beyond the merely negative, 
or preparatory element of f repentance.' The positive, and all-im¬ 
portant aspect of it, was to be presented by the Christ. It was only 
natural that the hearers wondered whether John himself was the 
Christ, since he thus urged repentance. For this was so closely con¬ 
nected in their thoughts with the Advent of the Messiah, that it was 
said, 'If Israel repented but one day, the Son of David would im¬ 
mediately come/* But here John pointed them to the difference 
between himself and his work, and the Person and Mission of the 
Christ. In deepest reverence he declared himself not worthy to do 
Him the service of a slave or of a disciple. 3 His Baptism would not 
be of preparatory repentance and with water, but the Divine Baptism 
in 4 the Holy Spirit and fire*—in the Spirit Who sanctified, amt the 
Divine Light which purified/ and ao effectively qualified for the 


1 Lighifoot aptly points out a play on 
the words ‘children' — banim — and 
1 stones*— abham'm . Both words are 
derived from bana, to build, which ia 
also used by the Rabbis in a moral 
sense like our own 1 upbuilding/ and in 
that of the gift or adoption of children. 
It is not necessary, indeed almost detracts 
from the general impression, to see in 
tbe stones an allusion to the Gentiles. 

1 Tims the view that charity delivered 
from Gehenna was very commonly en¬ 
tertained (see. Tor example, Baba B. 
10 a). Similarly, it was the main charge 
against the publicans that they exacted 
more than their due (see, for example, 
Baba K. 113 a). The Greek di?a?riQr, or 
wage of the soldiers, has its Rabbinic 
equivalent of Afsanya (& similar word 
also in the Syriac). 

1 Yoikmar is mistaken in regarding 
tills as the duty of the boose-porter 
towards arriving guests. It is expressly 
mentioned as one of the characteristic 


duties of slaves in Pea. i a ; Jer Kidd. 
I. 3; Kidd. 22 b. In Kethub. 96 a it is 
described as also the duty of n disciple 
towards his teacher. In Mechilta on Ex. 
xxi. 2 (ed. H r eww, p. 82 rf) it la (jualiflod 
as only lawful for a teacher so to employ 
his disciple, while, lastly, in Pesicpu x. 
it is described as the common practice. 

4 Qodet aptly calls attention to the 
use or the preposition in here, while as 
regards the baptism of water no prepo¬ 
sition is used, as denoting merely an 
instrumentality. 

6 The same writer points out that the 
want of the preposition before 'Are' 
shows that it cannot refer to tbe lire of 
Judgment but must be a further enlarge- 
ment of the word ‘Spirit* Probably it 
denotes tbe negative or purgative effect 
of this baptism, as the word ‘holy* 
Indicates its positive and sanctifying 
effect 

* The expression * baptism of fire * 
was certainly not unknown to the Jewa 
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‘Kingdom.’ And there was still another contrast. John’s was but pre- CHAP, 
paring wort, the Christ's that of final decision; alter it came the XI 

harvest. His was the harvest, and His the garner; His also the fan, with "y— 

which He would sift the wheat from the straw and chaff—the one to 
be garnered, the other burned with fire unextinguished and inextin¬ 
guishable. 1 Thus early in the history of the Kingdom of God was it 
indicated, that alike that which would prove useless straw and the 
good corn were inseparably connected in God’s harvest-field till the 
reaping time; that both belonged to Him; and that the final separa¬ 
tion would only come at the last, and by His own Hand. 

What John preached, that he also symbolised by a rite which, 
though not in itself, yet in its application, was wholly new. Hitherto 
the Law had it, that those who had contracted Levitical defilement 
were to immerse before offering sacrifice. Again, it was prescribed 
that such Gentiles as became ‘proselytes of righteousness,’ or ‘pro¬ 
selytes of the Covenant ’ (Gerey hatstsedeq or Gcrey habberith), were to 
be admitted to full participation in the privileges of Israel by the 
threefold rites of circumcision, baptism, 1 and sacrifice—the immersion 
being, as it were, the acknowledgment ami symbolic removal of 
moral defilement, corresponding to that of Levitical uneleanness. But 
never before had it been proposed that Israel should undergo a 
‘baptism of repentance,' although there are indications of a deeper 
insight into the meaning of Levitical baptisms. 1 Was it intended, 


In Sanb* 39 a (last lines) we read of an 
immersion of God in fire, baaed on la* 
lxvi, 15, An immersion or baptism of 
tire is proved from Numb, xxxi* 23, 
More apt, perhaps, as illustration is the 
statement, Jer* Sot, 22 d } that the Torah 
(the Law) its parchment was white fire, 
the writing black fire, itself fire mixed 
with fire, hewn out of Are, and given by 
fire, according to Deut, xxxiii, 2, 

1 This is the meaning of d<T^E<rro%. 
The word occurs only in St. Matt, iii. 12; 
St. Luke iii. 17 ; SL Mark ix. 43, 45 (?), 
but frequently io the classics. The ques¬ 
tion of 1 eternal punishment' will be dis¬ 
cussed in another place* The simile or 
the fan and the garner is derived from 
the Eastern practice of threshing out the 
corn in the open by means of oxen, after 
which, what of the straw had been tram¬ 
pled under foot (not merely the chaff, as 
in the A-V,) was burned* This use of 
the straw for fire is referred to in the 
Mishnnh, as in Sbabb. iii* 1; Par, iv* 3. 
But in that case the Hebrew equivalent 
tor it is EfjJ (QaaA)— os in the above 


passages, and not Tehhen (Meyer), nor 
even as Professor Delitzsch renders it in 
his Hebrew N,T,: Mots. The three terms 
are, however, combined in a curiously 
illustrative parable (Ber, R, 83), referring 
to the destrnction of Rome and the pres¬ 
ervation of Israel, when the grain refers 
the straw, stubble, and chaff, in their 
dispute for whose sake the field existed, 
to the time when the owner would gather 
the com into his barn, but bum the 
straw, stubble, and chaff 

a For a full discussion of the question 
of the baptism of proselytes, see Appen¬ 
dix XII* 

11 The following very significant pas¬ 
sage may here be quoted: \A man who is 
guilty of sin, and makes confession, and 
does not turn from it, to whom is he 
like? To a man who has in his hand a 
defiling reptile, who, even if he immerses 
in all the waters of the world, his bap¬ 
tism avails him nothing ; but let him 
cast it from his hand, and if be immerses 
in only forty seah of water, immediately 
his baptism avails him. 1 On the same 
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* Comp, 
fl-en. xxiT. 
'2 

* Ex< iLx. 

10, 14 


that the hearera of John should give this &b evidence of their re¬ 
pentance, that, like persona defiled, they sought purification, and, like 
strangers, they sought admission among the people who took on them¬ 
selves the Rule of God? These two ideas would, indeed, have made 
it truly a 1 baptism of repentance,* But it seems difficult to suppose, 
that the people would have been prepared for such admissions; or, at 
least, that there should have been no record of the mode in which a 
change so deeply spiritual was brought about. May it not rather 
have been that as, when the first Covenant was made, Moses was 
directed to prepare Israel by symbolic baptism of their persons* and 
their garments,* so the initiation of the new Covenant, by which the 
people were to enter into the Kingdom of God, woh preceded by 
another general symbolic baptism of those who would be the true 
Israel, and receive, or take on themselves, the Law from God? 1 In 
that case the rite would have acquired not only a new significance, 
but be deeply and truly the answer to John’s call. In such case also, 
no special explanation would have been needed on the part of the 
Baptist, nor yet such spiritual insight on that of the people as we can 
scarcely suppose them to have possessed at that stage. Lastly, in 
that cose nothing could have been more suitable, nor more solemn, 
than Israel in waiting for the Messiah and the Rule of God, preparing 
as their fathers had done at the foot of Mount Sinai,’ 


page of the Talmud there are some very 
apt and beautiful remarks on the subject 
of repentance (Taan* 16 a t towards the 
end). 

1 It is remarkable, that Maijrwnides 
traces even the practice of baptizing 
proselytes to Ex. xix, 10. 14 (Hilc 
Isaurey Biah xiii. 3; Yad haCh. vol. ii. p. 
142 h). He also gives reasons for the 
‘baptism 7 of Israel before entering into 
covenant with God. In Kerith, 9 a 
1 the baptism 7 of Israel is proved from 
Ex. xxl v. 5, since every sprinkling of 
blood was supposed to be preceded by 
Immersion. In Siphr6 on Numb* (ed. 


Weiss, p. 30 b) we are also distinctly 
told of * baptism * as one of the three 
things by which Israel was admitted Into 
the CovenanL 

* This may help us, even at this stage, 
to understand why our Lord, In the ful¬ 
filment of all righteousness, submitted 
to baptism. It eeems uIho to explain 
why, after the coming of Christ, the bap¬ 
tism of John was alike unavailing and 
even meaningless (Acta xlx. 3-5). Lastly, 
It also shows how he that is least In the 
Kingdom of God Is really greater than 
John himself (SL Luke vil. 2@> 



THE CALL TO THE KINGDOM* 1 


CHAPTER XII* 


THE BAPTISM OF JESUS: ITS HIGHER MEANING. 

(St Matt iii- 13-17; St. Mark i. 7-11; St Luke in. 21-23; St. John i. 32-34 ) 

The more we tbink of it, the better do we seem to understand how that CHAP. 
1 Voice cryiug in the wilderness: Repent! for the Kingdom of Heaven XII 
is at hand, 7 awakened echoes throughout the land, and brought from - 

city, village, and hamlet strangest hearers. For once, every distinc¬ 
tion was levelled. Pharisee and Sadduccc, outcast publican and 
semi-heathen soldier, met here as on common ground. Their bond 
of union was the common * hope of Israel ’—the only hope that re¬ 
mained: that of ( the Kingdom. 7 The long winter of disappointment 
had not destroyed, nor the storms of suffering swept away, nor yet 
could any plant of spurious growth overshadow, what had struck its 
roots so deep in the soil of Israel’s heart. 

That Kingdom had been the last word of the Old Testament. As 
tbe thoughtful Israelite, whether Eastern or Western, 1 viewed even 
the central part of bis worship in sacrifices, and remembered that his 
own Scriptures had spoken of them in terms which pointed to some¬ 
thing beyond their offering,’ he must have felt that 1 the blood of bulls 
and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, 1 could 


1 It may be said that the fundamental 
tendency of Rabbin ism was anti-sacrifi¬ 
cial, as regarded the value of sacrifices 
in commending the offerer to God. After 
the destruction of the Temple it was, of 
course, the task of Rabbinism to show 
that sacrifices had no intrinsic import¬ 
ance, and that their place was taken by 
prayer, penitence, and good works. So 
against objectors on the ground of Jer. 
xxxiii. 18—but see the answer in Yalkut 
on the passage (vol. ii, p. 67 a, towards 
the end) dogmatically (Bab. B. LO 6; 
Yayyikra R. 7, ed. Warsh . vol. iii. p. 
12 a): 'he that doeth repentance, it is 
imputed to him as if he went up bo Jeru¬ 
salem, built tbe Temple and altar, and 
wrought all the sacrifices in the Law 1 ; 


and in view of the cessation of sacrifices 
in the ' AthirHabho 1 (Vay, u. a.; Tanch. 
on Par. Shemini). Boon, prayer or study 
were put even above sacrifices (Ber. 
32 £>; Men. 110 a), and an isolated teacher 
went so far as to regard the introduc¬ 
tion of sacrificial worship as merely in¬ 
tended to preserve Israel from conform¬ 
ing to heathen worship (Vayyikra R. 22, 
u. s. p. 34 b, close). On the other band, 
individuals seemed to have offered sac¬ 
rifices oven after the destruction of the 
Temple (Eduy, viiu 6; Mechilta on Ex. 
xviii. 27, ed. Weiss, p, 68 b ). 

* Comp. I Sam. xv. 22; Fa. xl. 6-8; 
li. 7, 17; Is. i. 11-13; Jer. vii. 22, 23; 
Amos v. 21, 22; Ecclus. vii. 9; xxxiv, 
19, 19; xxxv. l r 7. 
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BOOK only * sanctify to the purifying of the flesh; 1 that, indeed, the whole 

11 body of ceremonial and ritual ordinances 4 could not make him that 

did the service perfect as pertaining to the conscience.' They were only 
1 the shadow of good things to come; 1 of 4 a new T and ( better cove¬ 
nant, established upon better promises/* It was otherwise with the 
thought of the Kingdom* Each successive link in the chain of pro¬ 
phecy bound Israel anew to this hope, and each seemed only more 
firmly welded than the other. And when the voice of prophecy had 
ceased, the sweetness of its melody still held the people spcll-bound, even 
when broken in the wild fantasies of Apocalyptic literature. Yet that 
4 root of Jesse,* whence this Kingdom was to spring, was buried deep 
under ground, as the remains of ancient Jerusalem arc now under 
the desolations of many generations. Egyptian, Syrian, (Ireek, and 
Roman had trodden it under foot; the Maccabees hod come ami gone, 
and it was not in them; the Hcrodian kingdom had risen und fallen; 
Pharisaism, with its learning, had overshadowed thought of the 
priesthood ami of prophetism; but the hope of that Davidic Kingdom, 
of which there was not a single trace or representative left, was even 
stronger than beforo. So closely has it been intertwined with the 
very life of the nation, that, to all believing Israelites, this hope has 
through the long night of ages, been like that eternal lamp which 
burns in the darkness of the Synagogue, in front of the heavy veil 
that shrines the Sanctuary, which holds and conceals the precious rolls 
of the Law and the Prophets, 

This great expectancy would be strung to utmost tension during 
the pressure of outward circumstances more hopeless than any 
hitherto experienced* Witness here the ready credence which im¬ 
postors found, whose promises and schemes were of the wildest 
character; witness the repeated attempts at risings, which only 
despair could have prompted; witness, also, the last terrible war 
against Rome, and, despite the horrors of its end, the rebellion of 
Bar-Kokhabh, the false Messiah, And now the cry had been suddenly 
raised; i The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand 1 1 It was heard in the 
wilderness of Judaea, within a few hours' distance from Jerusalem. 
No wonder Pharisee and Sadduccc flocked to the spot. How many 
of them came to inquire, how many remained to be baptized, or how 
many went away disappointed in their hopes of ‘the Kingdom/ we 
know not.* But they would not see anything in the messenger that 

l Hebr lx. 13 ( 9; x, l; vlil. 6, 13. briefs* 18«7)u 
On this subject we refer to the clinical 1 Andeot commentators supposed that 
work of JttoAm (Lebrbegrlffdn Hebraer- they came from boeUJe motives; later 



THE APPEARANCE OF THE BAPTIST. 



could have given their expectations a rude shock. His was not a call CHAP, 
to armed resistance, but to repentance, such as all knew and felt must Xil 
precede the Kingdom. The hope which he held out was not of s —— 
earthly possessions, but of purity. There was nothing negative or 
controversial in what he spoke; nothing to excite prejudice or passion, 

His appearance would command respect, and his character was in 
accordance with his appearance. Not rich nor yet Pharisaic garb 
with wide Tsitaith , 1 bound with many-coloured'or even priestly girdle, 
but the old prophet's poor raiment held in by a leathern girdle. Not 
luxurious life, but one of meanest fare. 1 And then, all in the man was 
true and real. ‘ Not a reed shaken by the wind,' but unbendingly firm 
in deep and settled conviction; not ambitious nor self-seeking, but 
most humble in his self-estimate, discarding all claim but that of 
lowliest service, and pointing away from himself to Him Who was to 
come, and Whom as yet he did uot even know. Above all, there was 
the deepest earnestueBS, the most utter disregard of man, the most 
firm belief in what he announced. For himself he sought nothing; 
for them he had only one absorbing thought,: The Kingdom was at 
hand, the King was eoming—let them prepare I 

Such entire absorption in his mission, which leaves us in ignorance 
of even the details of his later activity, must have given force to his 
message. 5 And still the voice, everywhere proclaiming the sameines- 


writera that curiosity prompted them. 
Neither of these views is admissible* nor 
does St. Luke vii. 30 imply, that all the 
Pharisees who come to him rejected hia 
baptism. 

1 Comp. St. Watt xxiii, 5, The Tsitsith 
(phn-al, Ts<tsit/oth) f or borders (corners 
( wings’) of the garments* or rather the 
fringes fastened to them. The observ¬ 
ance was baaed on Numb. xv. 38-41, 
and the Jewish practice of it is indicated 
not only in the N.T. (u. b.* comp, also 
St. Matt. ix. 20; xiv. 36) but in the Tar- 
gumim on Numb. xv. 38, 39 (comp, also 
Targ. Pseudo-Jon. on Numb. xvi. 1* 2, 
where the peculiar colour of the Tsilsith 
is represented as the cause of the con¬ 
troversy between Moeee and Koruh. But 
see the version of this story in Jer. Sanh. 
x. p. 27 </, end). The Tsilsith were orig¬ 
inally directed to be of white threads* 
with one thread of deep blue in each 
fringe. According to tradition, each of 
these white fringes is to consist of 
eight threads* one of them wound round 
the others: first* seven times with a 
double knot; then eight times with a 
doable knot (7 + 8 numerically = IT); 


then eleven times with a double knot 
(11 numerically = HI;) and lastly* thir¬ 
teen times (13 numerically — "ifiN; or* al¬ 
together "HN HIV, Jehovah One). Again, 
it is pointed out that as Tsitsith is 
numerically equal to 600 ( TVjf*■!»). this, 
with the eight threads and live knots, 
gives the number 613, which is that of 
tbe Commandments. At present the 
TsiisitK are worn as a special under¬ 
garment (the TVtZlZ 10'N) or on the 
Ter tilth or prayer-mantle, but anciently 
they seem to have been worn on the 
outer garment itself. In Bemidbar R. 
17* end (ed. Warsh , vo[* iv, p, 69 a), the 
blue ia represented as emblematic of the 
sky, and the latter os of the throne of 
God (Ex. xxiv. 10), Hence to look upon 
the Taitsith was like Looking at the throne 
of glory (Schtit'^ is mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that the tractate TaitsitJi in tne 
Septem Libri Talmud, par pp, 22 r 23, con¬ 
tains much information on the subject). 

* Such certainly was John the Bap¬ 
tist's. Some locusts were lawful to be 
eaten* Lev, xi, 22. Comp. Terum. 69 a; 
and* on the various species* Chull. 65. 

J Deeply as we appreciate the beauty 
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BOOK sage, travelled upward, along the winding Jordan which cleft the land 

H of promise. It was prohably the autumn of the year 779 (a.u.c.), 

which, it may be noted, was a Sabbatic year. 1 Released from busi¬ 
ness and agriculture, the multitudes docked around him as he passed 
on his Mission. Rapidly the tidings spread from town and village to 
distant homestead, still swelling the numbers that hastened to the 
banks of the sacred river. He had now reached what seems to have 
been the most northern point of his Mission-journey, 1 liethrAbaru 
(‘the house of passage,’or ‘ of shippingaccording to the ancient 
reading, Bethany (‘the house of shipping’)—one of the best known 
» st John i. fords across the Jordan into Peraea.* Here he baptized. 1 The ford 

HI A 

was little more than twenty miles from Nazareth. But long before 
John had reached that spot, tidings of his word and work must 
have come even into the retirement of Jesus' Home-Life. 

It was now, as wc take it, the early winter of the year 780/ 
Jesus had waited those months* Although there seems not to have 
been any personal acquaintance between Jesus and John—and how 
could there be, when their spheres lay so widely apart?—each must 
have heard and known of the other* Thirty years of silence weaken 
most human impressions—or, if they deepen, the enthusiasm that had 
accompanied them passes away* Yet, when the two met, and per¬ 
haps had brief conversation, each hore himself in accordance with 
his previous history. With John it was deepest, reverent humility- 
even to the verge of misunderstanding his special Mission, and 
work of initiation and preparation for the Kingdom. He had heard 
of Him before by the hearing of the car, and when now he saw Him, 


of Keim's remarks about the character 
and views of John, we feel only the more 
that such a man could not have taken the 
public position nor made such public pro¬ 
clamation of the Kingdom as at hand, 
without a direct and objective call to 
It from God* The treatment of John's 
earlier history by Keim is, of course, 
without historical basis* 

1 The year from Tishri (autumn) 779 
to Tishri 780 was a Sabbatic year. 
Comp, the evidence in W\eseler t Syn- 
opee d* Evang* pp* 204, 205. 

1 We read of three places where John 
baptized; 'the wilderness of Judies. 1 — 
probably the traditional site near Jericho; 
jEoqd, near Salim, on the boundary 
between Samaria and Judea {Conder's 
Handbook of the Bible, p, 320); and 
Betb-Abara, the modem Ab&rab, * one of 
the main Jordan fords, a little north of 
Bela&n ’ (u* a). 


* It is one of the merits of Lieut. 
Ootider to have identified the site of 
Betb-Abara* The word probably means 
‘the house of passage T (fords), but may 
also mean ‘the house of shipping the 
won! Abara A in Hebrew meaning 1 ferry * 
boat,' 2 Sam* xix* 18* The reading 
Bethania instead or Bethabarn seems 
undoubtedly the original one, only the 
word must not be derived (as by Mr. 
Cortder T whose explanations and com* 
ments are often untenable)* from the 
province Bfitanea, but explained as 
Beth-Oniyah f the 1 bouse of shipping/ 
(See Liicke, Co mme n t. ii* d. Evan g* 
Job. i* pp. 392* 393.) 

4 Considerable probability attaches to 
the tradition of the BasiLideans, that our 
Lord’s Baptism took place on the 6th or 
10th of January. (See Bp. EUicotf j 
H lstor Led. on the Life of oar Lord 
Jeans Christ; p* 106, note 2. 
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that look of quiet dignity, of the majesty of unsullied purity in the chap. 
only Unfallen, Unsinning Mau, made him forget even the express XII 
command of God, which had sent him from his solitude to preach and 
baptize, and that very sign which had beeu given him by which to 
recognise the Messiah." 1 In that Presence it only became to him a *8t.joboi 
question of the more ‘worthy’ to the misunderstanding of the 
nature of his special calling. 

But Jesus, as He had not made haste, so was He not capable of 
misunderstanding. To Him it was 1 the fulfilling of all righteousness. ’ 

From earliest ages it has been a question why Jesus went to be 
baptized. The heretical Gospels put into the mouth of the Virgin- 
Mother an invitation to go to that baptism, to which Jesus is 
supposed to have replied by pointing to His own sinlessness, except 
it might be on the score of ignorance, in regard to a limitation of 
knowledge. 1 Objections lie to most of the explanations offered by 
modern writers. They include a bold denial of the fact of Jesus’ 

Baptism; the profane suggestion of collusion between John and 
Jesus; or such suppositions, as that of Hi3 personal sinfulness, of 
His coming as the Representative of a guilty race, or a3 the bearer of 
the sins of others, or of acting in solidarity w ith His people—or else 
to separate Himself from the sins of Israel; of His surrendering 
Himself thereby unto death for man; of His purpose to do honour to 
the baptism of John; or thus to elicit a token of His Messialiship; 
or to bind Himself to the observance of the Law'; or in this manner 
to commence His Messianic Work; or to consecrate Himself solemnly 
to it; or, lastly, to receive the spiritual qualification for it. 3 To these 
and similar view's must be added the latest conceit of Renan / who 
arranges a scene between Jesus, w'ho comes w'ith some disciples, and 
John, when Jesus is content for a time to grow' in the shadow of 
John, and to submit to a rite w'hich was evidently so generally 
acknowledged. But the most reverent of these explanations involve 
a twofold mistake. They represent the Baptism of John as one of 
repentance, and they imply an ulterior motive in the coming of 
Christ to the banks of Jordan. But, as already shown, the Baptism 
of John was in itself only a consecration to, and preparatory 

1 The superficial objection on the sup- theories. The views of Godet come 
posed discrepancy between St. Matthew nearest to what we regard as the true 
iii. 14 and SL John i. 33 has been well explanation. 

put aside by Bp. Ellicott (u. a. p. 107, 1 I must here, once for all, express my 

note). astonishment that a book so frivolous 

’ Comp. Nicholson, Gospel according and fantastic in its treatment of the Life 
to the Hebrews, pp. 38, 92, 93. of Jesus, and so superficial and often 

* It would occupy too much space to Inaccurate, should have excited so much 
give the names of the authors of these public attention. 
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BOOK initiation for, the new Covenant of the Kingdom. As applied to 
II sinful men it was indeed necessarily a ‘baptism of repentance; 1 but 

not as applied to the sinless Jesus, Had it primarily and always 
been a 1 baptism of repentance/ He could not have submitted to it. 

Again, and most important of all, we must not seek for any 
ulterior motive in the coming of Jesus to this Baptism. He had no 
ulterior m<*tive of any kind: it was an act of simple submissive 
obedience on the part of the Perfect One—and submissive obedience 
has no motive beyond itself* It asks no reasons; it cherishes no 
ulterior purpose. \nd thus it was 1 the/w/filment of all righteousness, * 
And it was in perfect harmony with all His previous life. Our dif¬ 
ficulty here lies—if we are unbelievers, in thinking simply of the 
Humanity of the Man of Nazareth; if we arc believers, in making 
abstraction of his Divinity, But thus much, at least, all must 
concede, that the Gospels always present Him as the God-Man, in an 
inseparable mystical union of the two natures, and that they present 
to us the even more mysterious idea of His Sclf-cxinanition, of the 
voluntary obscuration of His Divinity, as part of His Humiliation. 
Placing ourselves on this standpoint—which is, at any rate, that of 
the Evangelic narrative—we may arrive at a more correct view of 
this great event. It seems as if, in the Divine Solf-e.xmanition, ap¬ 
parently necessarily connected with the perfect human development 
of Jesus, some corresponding outward event were ever the occasion of 
a fresh advance in the Messianic consciousness and work. The first 
event of that kind had been his appearance in the Temple. These 
two things then stood out vividly before Him—not in the ordinary 
human, but in the Messianic sense: that the Temple was the House of 
His Father, and that to be busy about it was His Life-work. With 
this He returned to Nazareth, and in willing subjection to His 
Parents fulfilled all righteousness. And still, ns He grew in years, in 
wisdom, and in favour with God and Man, this thought—rather this 
burning consciousness, was the inmost spring of His Life. What this 
business specially was, lie knew not yet, and waited to learn; the 
how and the when of His lifc-consecration, He left unasked and 
unanswered in the still waiting for Him. And in this also we sec 
the Sinless, the Perfect One. 

When tidings of John’s Baptism reached His home, there could 
be no haste on His part. Even with knowledge of all that concerned 
John’s relation to Him, there was in the f fulfilment of all righteous* 
ness 1 quiet waiting. The one question with Him was, as He after- 
wards put it: 1 The Baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven, or 



CIIJUHT PIJLPILMNU ALL UMIITNOUHNISHH. 



of mi'll?’ (Hi,. Mutt. xxi. ' 2 .U). 'I’lml. (jnchliun mint niiHWcn'il, tlioro 
rinihl l>n no limner ilnnlil. iidc In'Milutiuii. Hr wrnl. nut IVn■ uny 
ullrrioi' |mr|io,H(', nor I'linn nn> uI.Iut nmtivr tlitin tliut il. /m* <>/(!<><{. 
lie wrnl, vohmliirily, bi'niiimi it wuh nui'h uml lirnuiHo 'it hmuim 

ft* 


Him ' ill ho (Ioititf i to I' 




riglifeniianeHHi ’ There in Mlih great 


dillrrenro between ]Ii h going to Hint HaptiHin, mill ufterwurdH into 
the wildrrnrHH; in the former rime, 11 in art wuh of pmumeeived 

* Ho wuh driven T without 



purpose; in 1 hi* hitler it wiih not ho, 

previoim purpose lo that ellerl under Urn constraining power 4 nl Mm 
Spirit,* without prenmdilnlion uml renolvo of it; without even know¬ 
ledge of its object, In flic our crno No wuh active, in rlin ollinr 
passive; in Urn one cuhc Mo fulfilled righteousness, in tlm other Min 
righteousness was tried. Hut an, on Min llrst visit to Mm Temple, 
tIns coiiHoiouHiioHM about IIin I iMe-busincss eume to Him in IIlh Father'll 
Mount', ripening slowly uml hilly fhoHe long yen th of quiet submission 
and growing wisdom u lit i grace at Nazareth, mo nt Min I in ] il i nm, with 
tlm accompany big descent of tlm Holy UIiohI, 11 in abiding ill llilll, 
and tlm heard testimony from IIih Father, tlm knowledge mum to 
Him, and, in untl wiMi 1 that knowledge, Mm qmilillcal ion for Mir busi¬ 


ness of HIh Father's Hoilhc. In that hour He learned Mm trhrtt } uml 
in purl Mir how, of IIin Ijife-buHiueHs; Mm latter l.o ho HlilJ larMier, uml 
from another import, seen in trim wilderness, tlirn in IHh lilt', in 11 Ih 
sniveling, and, dually, in IHh death. In limn tlm subjective and Hits 
objective, ulike nil.ellcrlniilly and morally, ant rvrr separate; in Hod 
Limy art? out?. VVIljlL lit? in, Mint llo wills. And in Mm Hod-Man 
a I mo we itjuhL not separate I.lin Hijbjectivn and Mm objective. Thu 
consciousness of tlm whni mid Mm how t>f JI in 1 jilebuHmesH wilh 
necessarily accompanied, while Ho prayed, hy Mm descent, and tlm 
abiding in Him, of tlm Holy Uhost, and by Mm testifying Voice IVom 
heaven. His inner knowledge wan real qualiflculion Mm Ibrfh- 
hurstiiig of Min Power; and it wiih inseparably accompanied by 
outward qimtilluiUmq in what took place at IIih liupti miii. Hut tlm 
lirHt step to all wuh IEin voluntary dvHtvnt to Jordan, ami in it Mm 
fullllling of all ri^liLoouMimHH. Min prnvioun lilr bad brim that of Urn 
Perfect Idral iHnmlite— believing, uiujurHlirmin^, nubminHivti in pre- 
purutinu for flint which, in Hin tliirtotuitli ymir. Ho bad learned ilk iU 
buuiimHH. r fbo HuptiHrn of (llirint wuh ttie lant urlof Ilia privutn IiAj; 
and, emerging from itn watern in prayer, He learntul: whtm LLIb 
buHitmuB wuh to com limner, uad how it would bo done. 


M1IAP, 

xu 



1 But (he I nl tor muit be firmly uptieli 
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i St. Lake 
UL £1. 


That one outstanding thought, then, 'I must be about My 
Father’s business/ which had been the principle of His Nazareth 
life, had come to full ripeness when He knew that the cry, *Tkc 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand/ was from God. The first great 
question was now answered. His Father's business was the King- 
dom of Heaven, It only remained for Him * to be about it/ and in 
this determination He went to submit to its initiatory rite of Bap¬ 
tism. We have, as we understand it, distinct evidence—even if it 
were not otherwise necessary to suppose this—that * all the people 
had been baptized/* when Jesus came to John, Alone the two met 
—probably lbr the first time in their lives. Over that which passed 
between them Holy Scripture has laid the veil of reverent silence, 


save as regards the beginning and the outcome of their meeting, 
which it was necessary for us to know. When Jesus came, John 
knew Him not* And even when He knew Him, that was not enough. 
Not remembrance of what he had heard and of past transactions, nor 
the overwhelming power of that spotless Purity and Majesty of will¬ 
ing submission, were sufficient. For so great a witness as that which 
John was to bear, a present and visible demonstration from heaven 
was to be given. Not that God sent the Spirit-Dove, or heaven 
uttered its voice, for the purpose of giving this as a sign to John* 
These manifestations were necessary in themselves, and, we might 
say, would have taken place quite irrespective of the Baptist, But, 
while necessary in themselves, they were also to be a sign to John. 
And this may perhaps explain why one Gospel (that of St. John) 
seems to describe the scene as enacted before the Baptist, whilst 
others (St* Matthew and St* Mark) tell it as if only visible to Jesus . 1 
The one bears reference to ‘ the record/ the other to the deeper and 
absolutely necessary fact which underlay * the record.* And, beyond 
this, it may help us to perceive at least one aspect of what to man is 
the miraculous: as in itself the higher Necessary, with easual and 
secondary manifestation to man. 

We can understand how what he knew of Jesus, and what he 
now saw and heard, must have overwhelmed John with the sense of 
Christ's transcendcntally higher dignity, and led him to hesitate 
about, if not to refuse, administering to Him the rite of Baptism. 1 
Not because it was ‘ the baptism of repentance/ but because he stood 


1 The account by St, Luke seems to me thus met. 
to Include both. The common objection 1 The expression &ie*t<b\ver (SL Matt 
on the score of the supposed divergence Hi. 14: 'John forbade Him 1 ) implies earn 

between Su John and the Synoptlsta is est resistance (comp* Meyer ad locum). 
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in the presence of Him ‘ the latchet of Whose shoes ’ lie was ‘ not chap. 
worthy to loose.' Had he not so felt, the narrative would not have XII 
been psychologically true; and, had it not been recorded, there ^ 

would have been serious difficulty to our reception of it. And yet, 
withal, in so ‘ forbidding ’ Him, and even suggesting his own baptism 
by .Tesus, John forgot and misunderstood his mission. John himself 
was never to be baptized; he only held opeu the door of the new 
Kingdom; himself entered it not, and he that was least in that 
Kingdom was greater than he. Such lowliest place on earth seems 
ever conjoined with greatest work for God. Yet this misunder¬ 
standing and suggestion on the part of John might almost be 
regarded as a temptation to Christ. Not, perhaps, His first, nor yet 
this His first victory, since the ‘ sorrow ’ of His Parents about His 
absence from them when in the Temple must to the absolute sub¬ 
missiveness of Jesus have been a temptation to turn aside from His 
path, all the more felt in the tenderness of His years, and the inex¬ 
perience of a first public appearance. He then overcame by the 
clear consciousness of His Life-business, which could not be contra¬ 
vened by any apparent call of duty, however specious. And lie now 
overcame by falling hack upon the simple and clear principle which 
had brought him to Jordan: ‘ It bccomcth us to fulfil all righteous¬ 
ness.’ Thus, simply putting aside, without argument, the objection 
of the Baptist, He followed the Hand that pointed Him to the open 
door of ‘the Kingdom.’ 

Jesus stopped out of the baptismal waters ‘praying.’* One Msumk? 
prayer, the only one which He taught His disciples, recurs to our 
minds. 1 We must here individualise and emphasise in their special 
application its opening sentences: ‘ Our Father Which art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy Name! Thy Kingdom come! Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven! ’ The first thought and the first petition had 
been the conscious outcome of the Temple-visit, ripened during the 
long years at Nazareth. The others were now the full expression of 
His submission to Baptism. He knew His Mission; lie had con¬ 
secrated Himself to it in His Baptism; ‘Father Which art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy Name.’ The unlimited petition for the doing of 
God’s Will on earth with the same absoluteness as in heaven, was 
His self-consecratioD: the prayer of His Baptism, as the other was its 

1 It seems to me that the prayer which prayer has, of course, no application to 
the Lord taught His disciples must have Him, but is His application of the doc- 

had its root in, and taken its start from, trine of the Kingdom to our state and 

His own inner Life. At the same time it wants, 
fe adapted to our wants. Much in that 
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confession. And the 'hallowed be Thy Name 1 was the eulogy, because 
the ripened and experimental principle of His Life, How this Will, 
connected H with ‘the Kingdom/ was to be done by Him, and when t 
He was to learn after His Baptism, But strange, that the petition 
which followed those which must have been on the lips of Jesus in 
that hour should have been the subject of the first temptation or assault 
by the Enemy; strange also, that the other two temptations should 
have rolled back the force of the assault upon the two great ex¬ 
periences He had gained, and which formed the burden of the 
petitions, ‘Thy Kingdom come; Hallowed be Thy Name/ Was it 
then so, that all the assaults which Jesus bore only concerned and 
tested the reality of a past and already attained experience, save 
those last in the Garden and ou the Cross, which were ‘ sufferings 1 
by which He £ was made perfect 1 ? 

But, as we bave already seen, such inward forth-bursting of 
Messianic consciousness could not be separated from objective qualifi¬ 
cation for, and testimony to it. As the prayer of Jesus winged 
heavenwards, His solemn response to the call of the Kingdom —* Here 
am I; 1 i Lo, I come to do Thy Will 1 —the answer came, which at the 
same time was also the predicted sign to the Baptist, Heaven seemed 
cleft, and in bodily shape like a dove, the Holy Ghost descended 
on 1 Jesus, remaining on him. It was as if, symbolically, in the 
words of SL Peter, 4 that Baptism had been a new flood, and He Who 
now emerged from it, the Noah—or rest, and comfort-bringer—Who 
took into His Ark the dove bearing the olive-branch, indicative of a 
new life. Here, at these waters, was the Kingdom, into which Jesus 
had entered in the fulfilment of all righteousness; and from them he 
emerged as its Heaven-designated, Heaven-qualified, and Heaven- 
proclaimed King. As such he had received the fhlness of the Spirit 
for His Messianic Work—a fulness abiding in Him—that out of it 
we might receive, and grace for grace. As such also the voice from 
Heaven proclaimed it, to Him and to John: ‘Thou art ( l this is 1 ) 
My Beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased/ The ratification of 
the great Davidic promise, the announcement of the fulfilment of its 
predictive import in Psalm ii/ was God’s solemn declaration of Jesus 


1 Whether or not we adopt the reading 
tts avroy in SL Murk 1 . 10, the remain- 
iny or the Holy Spirit u[>oh Jesus is 
clearly expressed In SL John L 32. 

1 Here the Targum on Pe. ii. 7, which 
la evidently intended to weaken the 
Messianic interpretation, gives oa wel¬ 


come help. It paraphrases: * Beloved as 
a sod to his Talherart Thou to Me.' Keivt 
regards the words, ' Thon art my beloved 
Son/ Ac M as a mixture of 1b. xlil. 1 and 
Ps. 1L 7. 1 cannot agree with this view, 
though this history is the fulfilment of 
the prediction Id Isaiah, 
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as the Messiah, His public proclamation of it, and the beginning of chap. 
Jesus’ Messianic work. And so the Baptist understood it, when he XII 
‘bare record ’ that He W'as ‘the Son of God.’ * -v—— 

Quite intelligible as all this is, it is certainly miraculous; not, ‘ at - John 1 
indeed, in the sense of contravention of the Laws of Nature (illogical 
as that phrase is), but in that of having nothing analogous in our 
present knowledge and experience. But would we not have expected 
the supra-empirical, the directly heavenly, to attend such an event— 
that is, if the narrative itself be true, and Jesus what the Gospels 
represent Him? To reject, therefore, the narrative because of its 
eupra-empirical accompaniment seems, after all, a sad inversion of 
reasoning, and begging the question. But, to go a step further: 
if there be no reality in the narrative, whence the invention of the 
legend? It certainly had no basis in contemporary Jewish teaching; 
and, equally certainly, it would not have spontaneously occurred to 
Jewish minds. Nowhere in Rabbinic writings do we find any hint 
of a Baptism of the Messiah, nor of a descent upon Him of the 
Spirit in the form of a dove. Rather would such views seem, 
d. priori, repugnant to Jewish thinking. An attempt has, however, 
been made in the direction of identifying two traits in this 
narrative with Rabbinic notices. The ‘ Voice from heaven’ has been 


represented as the ‘Bath-Qol, 1 or 1 Daughter-Voice, ’ of which we read 
in Rabbinic writings, as bringing heaven’s testimony or decision 
to perplexed or hardly bestead Rabbis. And it has been further as¬ 
serted, that among the Jews ‘ the dove ’ was regarded as the emblem 
of the Spirit. In taking notice of these assertions some warmth of 
language may be forgiven. 

We make bold to maintain that no one, who has impartially ex¬ 
amined the matter, 1 could find any real analogy between the so-called 

Bath-Qol, and the ‘Voice from heaven’ of which record is made in the 
New Testament. However opinions might differ, on one thing all 
were agreed: the BaLh-Qol had come after the voice of prophecy and 
the Holy Ghost had ceased in Israel," and, so to speak, had taken, 
their place.* But at the Baptism of Jesus the descent of the Holy 


1 Dr- Wiinsche’s Rabbinic notes on 
tbe Bath-Qol (Neue Beitr* pp. 22, 23) are 
taken from Hamburger’s Real-EucykL 
(Abth, ii. pp* 92 &c,). 

* Hamburger, indeed maintains, on 
the ground of Macc* 23 A,that occasionally 
It was identified with the Holy Spirit* 
But carefully read, neither this passage, 
nor the other, in which the same mifl^ 


translation and profane misinterpretation 
of the words * She has been more righ¬ 
teous * (Gen* xxxviii* 26) occur (Jer* 
Sot. lx* 7), at all bears out this sugges¬ 
tion* It 1 b quite untenable in view of 
the distinct statements (Jer. Sot. ix* 14; 
Sot* 46 b ; and Sanh* 11 a), that after the 
cessation of the Holy Spirit tbe Bath- 
Qol took His place* 


* Jer* Sot 

ii. U; 

yr>m* 0 
Bo bah 33 a; 
48 b \ Santa. 
11 a 
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Ghost was accompanied by the Voice from Heaven. Even on this 
ground, therefore, it could not have been the Rabbinic Bath-Qol. 
But, further, this ‘ Daughter-Voice ’ was regarded rather as the echo of, 
than as the Voice of God itself' (Toseph. Sanh. xi. 1). The occasions 
on which this ‘Daughter-Voice’ was supposed to have been heard are 
bo various and sometimes so shocking, both to common and to moral 
sense, that a comparison with the Gospels is wholly out of the question. 
And here it also deserves notice, that references to this Bath-Qol 
increase the farther we remove from the age of Christ. 1 * 3 

We have reserved to the last the consideration of the statement,, 
that among the Jews the Holy Spirit was presented under the symbol 
of a dove. It iB admitted, that there is no support for this idea 
either in the Old Testament or in the writings of Philo {Liicke, 
Evang. Joh, i. pp. 425, 426) ; that, indeed, such animal symbolism of 
the Divine is foreign to the Old Testament. But all the more 
confident appeal is made to Rabbinic writings. The suggestion was, 
apparently, first made by Wetstcin.* It is dwelt upon with much 
confidence by G/rib-er* and others, as evidence of the mythical origin 
of the Gospels; 11 it is repeated by IVUnsche, and even reproduced by 
writers who, had they known the real state of matters, would not 


1 Comp, on the subject Pinner In his 

Introduction to the tractate Berakhoth. 

3 In the Targum Onkeloa it is not at 
all mentioned* In the Turgum Pseudo* 
Jon* it occurs four times (Gen. xxxviiL 
26; Numb, xxl, 6; DeuL xxviii. 15; 
xxxiv. 5), and four times in the Turgum 
on the Hagiographa (twice in Ecclesi¬ 
astes. once in Lamentations, and once in 
Esther). In Mechilta and Slphra it does 
not occur at all, and in Sipbre only once. 
In the absurd legend that the Bath-Qol 
was heard a distance or twelve times 
twelve miles proclaiming the death of 
Moses (ed. Friedmann, p, M9 A)* In the 
Ifishnah it is only twice mentioned (Yeb* 
rvi* 6, where the Bound of a Bath-Qol Is 
Supposed to be sufficient attestation of a 
man's death to enable bis wife Lo marry 
again; and in Abhoth vi. 2, where it is 
Impossible to understand the language 
otherwise than figuratively). In the Jeru¬ 
salem Talmud the Bath-Qol is referred 
to twenty times, and in the Babylon 
Talmud sixty-nine times. Sometimes the 
Bath-Qol gives sentence in favour of a 
popular Rabbi, sometimes it attempts to 
decide controversies* or bears witness; 
or else it Is said every day u> proclaim: 
Such an one’s daughter is destined for 


such an one (Moed Kat 18 ft; Sot. 2 a\ 
8anh* 22 n). Occasionally it utters 
curious or profane interpretations oT 
Scripture (as in Yoma Vi ft; Sut, JO ft), 
or silly legends, as in regard to the 
insect Yattush which was to torture Titus 
(GitL 56 ft), or os warning against u 
place where a hatchet hud fallen into the 
water, descending for seven years without 
reaching 1 tie bottom. ludeed. so strong 
became the reefing against this super¬ 
stition, that the more rational Rabbis 
protested against any appeal to the Bath- 
Qol (Balm MeUia f>9 ft). 

3 The force of Qfrdrer*s attacks upon 
the GosiHds lies in his cumulative at¬ 
tempts U) prove that the individual 
miraculous Tacts recorded in the Gospels 
are based upon Jewish notions. It Ik, 
therefore, necessary to examine each of 
them separately, and such examination, 
If careful and conscientious, shows that 
his quotations are often untrustworthy, 
and his conclusions fallacies. None the 
less taking are they to those who are 
imperfectly acquainted with Rabbinic 
literature. Wunsche f s Talmudic and 
Mid rash 1c Notes on the N.T. (Gottingen, 
1878) are also too often misleading. 
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have lent tlieir authority to it. Of the tioo passages by which this 
strange hypothesis is supported, that in the Targum on Cant. ii. 1 2 
may at ouee be dismissed, as dating considerably alter the close of 
the Talmud. There remains, therefore, only the one passage in the 
Talmud,* which is generally thus quoted: ‘ The Spirit of God moved 
on the lace of the waters, like a dove.’ b That this quotation is 
incomplete, omitting the most important part, is only a light charge 
against it. For, if fully made, it would only the more clearly be 
seen to be inapplicable. The passage (Chag. 15 a) treats of the 
supposed distance between ‘ the upper and the lower waters,’ which 
is stated to amount to only three lingerbreadths. This is proved 
by a reference to Gen. i. 2, where the Spirit of God is said to brood 
over the face of the waters, ‘just as a dove broodeth over her young 
without touching them.’ It will be noticed, that the comparison 
is not between the Spirit and the dove, but between the closeness with 
which a dove broods over her young without touching them, and 
the supposed proximity of the Spirit to the lower waters without 
touching them. 1 But, if any doubt could still exist, it wonld be 
removed by the fact that in a parallel passage, 1 ' the expression used 
is not ‘dove’ but ‘that bird.’ Thus much for this oft-misquoted 
passage. But wc go farther, and assert, that the dove was not the 
symbol of the Holy Spirit, but that of Israel. As such it is so 
universally adopted as to have become almost historical. 4 If, there¬ 
fore, Rabbinic illustration of the descent of the Iloly Spirit with the 
visible appearance of a dove must bo sought for, it would lie in the 
acknowledgment of Jesus as the ideal typical Israelite, the Repre¬ 
sentative of His People. 

The lengthened details, which have been necessary for the exposure 
of the mythical theory", will not have been without use, if they carry 
to the mind the conviction that this history had no basis in existing 
Jewish belief. Its origin cannot, therefore, be rationally accounted 
for—except by the answer which Jesus, when He came to Jordan, 
gave to that grand fundamental question: ‘The Baptism of John, 
whence was it? From Heaven, or of men? ,e 

1 The saying In Chag. 15 a is of Ben coarsely satirised in the Talmud. Rabbi 
Soma, who is described in Rabbinic lit- Low (Lebensalter. p. 58) suggests that 
erature as tainted with Christian views. In Ben Soma’s figure of the dove them 
and whose belief in the possibility of Ihe may have been a Christian reminiscence 
supernatural birth of the Messiah Is so 
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‘ In every passage of Scripture where thou findest the Majesty of God, thou also 
fiadest close by Hia Condescension (Humility). So it ia written down in the Law 
[Deut. i. 17, followed by verse 18), repeated in the Prophets [Is. lvii, 161, and 
reiterated in the Hagiographa [Fs. lxviii. 4, followed by verse 6].*-— Meqill. 31 a. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 

(St. Matt. iv. 1-11; St. Mark i. 12, 13; St. Luke iv. 1-13.) 

The proclamation and inauguration of the ‘ Kingdom of Heaven 1 at CHAP, 
such a time, and under such circumstances, was one of the great 1 
antitheses of history. With reverence be it said, it is only God Who 
would thus begin His Kingdom. A similar, even greater antithesis, 
was the commencement of the Ministry of Christ. From the Jordan 
to the wilderness with its wild beasts; from the devout acknowledg¬ 
ment of the Baptist, the consecration and filial prayer of Jesus, the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, and the heard testimony of Heaven, to 
the utter forsakenness, the felt want and weakness of Jesus, and the 
assaults of the Devil—no contrast more startling could be conceived. 

And yet, as we think of it, what followed upon the Baptism, and that 
it so followed, was necessary, as regarded the Person of Jesus, His 
Work, and that which was to result from it. 

Psychologically, and as regarded the Work of Jesus, even reverent 
negative Critics' have perceived its higher need. That at His 
consecration to the Kingship of the Kingdom, Jesus should have 
become clearly conscious of all that it implied in a world of sin; 
that the Divine method by which that Kingdom should be estab¬ 
lished, should have been clearly brought ont, and its reality tested; 
and that the King, as Representative and Founder of the Kingdom, 
should have encountered and defeated the representative, founder, 
and holder of the opposite power, 1 the prince of this world ’—these 
are thoughts which must arise in everyone who believes in any Mis¬ 
sion of the Christ. Yet this only as, after the events, we have 
learned to know the character of that Mission, not as we might have 
preconceived it. We can understand, how a Life and Work such as 

1 No other terms would correctly de- Strauss, or the picturesque inaccuracies 
scribe the book of Keim to which I spe- of a Hausrath, no serious student need be 
cially refer. How widely it differs, uot told. Perhaps on that ground it is ouly 
only from the superficial trivialities of a the more dangerous. 

Renan, bat from the stale arguments of 
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that of Jesus, would commence with' 1 this Temptation / Imt none other 
than H is. Judaism never conceived such an idea; because it never 
conceived a Messiah like Jesus. It is quite true that long previous 

Biblical teaching, and even the psychological necessity of the case, 
must have pointed to temptation and victory as the condition of 
spiritual greatness. It could not have been otherwise in a world 
hostile to God, nor yet in man, whose conscious choice determines his 
position. No crown of victory without previous contest, and thut 
proportionately to its brightness; no moral ideal without personal 
attainment and probation. The patriarchs had been tried and proved: 
so had Moses, and all the heroes of faith in Israel. And Rabbinic 
legend, enlarging upon the Biblical narratives, has much to tell of the 
original envy of the Angels; of the assaults of Satan upon Abraham, 
when about to offer up Isaac; of attempted resistance by, the Angels 
to Israel’s reception of the Law; and of the final vain endeavour of 
Satan to take away the soul of Moscb. 1 Foolish, repulsive, and even 
blasphemous as some of these legends are, thus much at least clearly 
stood out, that spiritual trials must precede spiritual elevation. In 
their own language: ‘The Holy One, blessed be His Name, does not 
elevate a man to dignity till He has first tried and searched him; and 
if he stands in temptation, then He raises him to dignity.’* 

Thus far as regards man. But in reference to the Messiah there 
is not a hint of any temptation or assault by Satan. It is of sncli 
importance to mark this clearly at the outset of this wonderfol history, 
that proof must be offered even at this stage. In whatever manner 
negative critics may seek to account for the introduction of Christ’s 
Temptation at the commencement of His Ministry, it cannot have 
been derived from Jewish legend. The ‘ mythical' interpretation 
of the Gospel-narratives breaks down in this almost more manifestly 
than in any other instance.' So far from any idea obtaining that 
Satan was to assault the Messiah, in a well-known passage, which 


*v&ikuton has been previously quoted/ the Arch-enemy is represented as 
ml n.p.te overwhelmed and foiling on his face at sight of Him, and owning 


1 On the temptations of Abraham see especially the truly horrible story of the 
Book of Jubilees, cth xviL; Sanh* 89 b death of Moses in Debar R. II (ed* War ah. 
(and differently but not less blaspbe- 111. p* 22 a and A)* But I am not aware 
moualy [uPlrk6de R. El lea. 31); Pirkede of any temptation of Moses by Satan* 

R» Eliea. 26, 31, 92 (where also about * Thus Gfr&rcr can only hope that 
Satan’s temptation of Sarah, who dies In some Jewish parallelism may yet be dls- 
consequence of his tidings); Ab. de R, N* covered (!); while Keim suggests, or 

33; Ber* R, 32, 66; Yalkut, i* c. 98, p. 26 course witnont a tittle of evidence, ad* 

b ; and Tanchuma, where the story is re- ditions by the early Jewish Christiana, 

lated with most repulsive details* As to But whence and why these Imaginary ad* 

Mom, see for example Sbabb. 86 a ; and ditions f 
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his complete defeat. 1 On another point in this history wo find the 
Bn mo inversion of thought current in Jewish legend. In the Com¬ 
mentary just referred to, 1 the placing of Messiah on the pinnacle of 
the Temple, so far from being of Satanic temptation, is said to mark 
the hour of deliverance, of Messianic proclamation, and of Gentile 
voluntary submission. ‘ Our Rabbis give this tradition: In the hour 
when King Messiah comcth, He standeth upon the roof of the Sanc¬ 
tuary, and proclaims to Israel, saying, Ye poor (suffering), the time 
of your redemption draweth nigh. And if yc believe, rejoice in My 

Light, which is risen upon yon.Is. lx. 1.upon yon only 

. . . . Is. lx. 2.In that hour will the Holy One, blessed be His 

Name, make the Light of the Messiah and of Israel to shine forth; 
and all shall come to the Light of the King Messiah and of Israel, 

as it is written.Is. lx. 3.And they shall come and lick 

the dust from under the feet of the King Messiah, as it is written, 

Is. xlix. 23.And all shall come and fall on their faces before 

Messiah and hethre Israel, and say, We will be servants to Him and 
to Israel. Ami every one in Israel shall have 2,800 servants,’ as it 
is written, Zeeh. viii. 23.’ One more quotation from the same 
Commentary:" ‘In that hour, the Holy One, blessed be Ilis Name, 
exalts the Messiah to the heaven of heavens, and spreads over Him 
of the splendour of His glory because of the nations of the world, 
because of the wicked Persians. They say to Him, Ephraim, Messiah, 
our Righteousness, execute judgment upon them, and do to them 
what Thy soul desircth.' 

Ill another respect these quotations arc important. They show 
that such ideas were, indeed, present to the Jewish mind, but in a 
sense opposite to the Gospel-narratives. In other words, they were 
regarded as the rightful manifestation of Messiah’s dignity; whereas 
in the Evangelic record they are presented as the suggestions of 
Satan, and the Temptation of Christ. Thus the Messiah of Judaism 
is the Anti-Christ of the Gospels, llut if the narrative cannot be 
traced to Rabbinic legend, may it not be an adaptation of an Old 
Testament narrative, such as the account of the forty days’ fast of 
Moses on the mount, or of Elijah in the wilderness? Viewing the 
Old Testament in its unity, and the Messiah as the apex in the 
column of its history, we admit—or rather, wo must expect— 


CHAP. 

i 
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1 Ketm (Jesu von Naz. L b, p. 564) 1 The number le thus reached: as there 

seems not to have perused the whole are seventy nations, and ten of each are 
paaaa^e, and, quoting It at second-hand, to take hold on each of the four corners 
has misapplied it. The passage (Yalkut of a Jew’s garment, we have 70 x 10 x4 
on Is, U. 1) has been given before* =2,800. 
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throughout points of correspondence between Moses, Elijah, and the 
Messiah. In fact, these may be described as marking the three 
stages in the history of the Covenant. Moses was its giver, Elijah 
its restorer, the Messiah its renewer and perfecter. And as such they 
all had, in a sense, a similar outward consecration fur their work. 
But that neither Moses nor Elijah was assailed by the Devil, consti¬ 
tutes not the only, though a vital, difference between the fast of Moses 
and Elijah, and that of Jesus. Moses fasted in the middle, Elijah at 
the end, Jesus at the beginning of His ministry. Moses fasted in 
the Presence of God; 1 Elijah alone; Jesus assaulted by the Devil. 
Moses had been called up by God; Elijah had gone forth in the 
bitterness of his owd spirit; Jesus was driven by the Spirit. Muses 
failed after his forty days’ fast, when in indignation he cast the Tables 

b 

of the Law from him; Elijah failed before his forty days' fast; Jesus 
was assailed for forty days and endured the trial. Moses was 
angry against Israel; Elijah despaired of Israel; Jesus overcame for 
Israel. 

Nor must we forget that to each the trial came not only in his 
human, but in his representative capacity—as giver, restorer, or 
perfecter of the Covenant. When Moses and Elijah failed, it was 
not only as individuals, but as giving or restoring the Covenant, 
And when Jesus conquered, it was not only as the Unfallen and 
Perfect Man, but as the Messiah, His Temptation and Victory have 
therefore a twofold aspect: the general human and the Messianic, 
and these two are closely connected. Hence we draw also this happy 
inference: in whatever Jesus overcame, we can overcome. Each 
victory which He has gained secures its fruits for us who are His 
disciples (and this alike objectively and subjectively). We walk in 
His footprints; we can ascend by the rock-hewn steps which His 
Agony has cut. He is the perfect man; and as each temptation 
marks a human assault (assault on humanity), so it also marks a 
human victory (of humanity). But He is also the Messiah; and 
alike the assault and the victory were of the Messiah. Thus, each 
victory of humanity becomes a victory for humanity; and so is ful¬ 
filled, in this respect also, that ancient hymn of royal victory, f Thou 
hast ascended on high; Thou hast led captivity captive; Thou hast 
received gifts for men; yea, for the rebellious also, that Jehovah God, 
might dwell among them. 1 * * 


1 The Rabbis have It, that a roan most the Mount he lived of 'the bread of the 
accommodate himself to the ways of the Torah ’ (Sbem. R. 47). 

place where he is. Wbeo Moses was on * The quotation in Fpb. iv. 8 resem' 
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But even so, there are other considerations necessarily preliminary CHAP, 
to the study of one of the most important parts in the life of Christ. I 
They concern these two questions, so closely connected that they can ~r'— 

scarcely be kept quite apart: Is the Evangelic narrative to be re¬ 
garded as the account of a real and outward event ? And if so, how 
was it possible—or, in what sense can it be asserted—that Jesus 

Christ, set before us as the Son of God, was 1 tempted of the Devil' f 
All subsidiary questions run up into these two." 

As regards the reality and outwardness of the temptation of Jesus, 
several suggestions may be set aside as unnatural, and ex post facto 
attempts to remove a felt difficulty. Renans frivolous conceit 
scarcely deserves serious notice, that Jesus went into the wilderness 
in order to imitate the Baptist and others, since such solitude was at 
the time regarded as a necessary preparation for great things. We 
equally dismiss as more reverent, but not better grounded, such sug¬ 
gestions as that an interview there with the deputies of the Sanhedrin, 
or with a Priest, or with a Pharisee, formed the historical basis of the 
Satanic Temptation; or that it was a vision, a dream, the reflection 
of the ideas of the time; or that it was a parabolic form in which 
Jesus afterwards presented to His disciples His conception of the 

Kingdom, and how they were to preach it. 1 Of all such explanations 
it may be said, Lhat the narrative does not warrant them, and that 
they would probably never have been suggested, if their authors had 
been able simply to accept the Evangelic history". But if so it 
would have been both better and wiser wholly to reject (as some have 
done) the authenticity of this, as of the whole early history of the Life 
of Christ, rather than transform what, if true, is so unspeakably 
grand into a series of modern platitudes. And yet (as Keim has felt) 
it seems impossible to deny, that such a transaction at the beginning 
of Christ's Messianic Ministry is not only credible, but almost a 
necessity; and that such a transaction must have assumed the form 
of a contest with Satan. Besides, throughout the Gospels there is not 
only allusion to this first great conflict (so that it does not belong only to 
the early history of Christ’s Life), hut constant reference to the power 
of Satan in the world, as a kingdom opposed to that of God, and of 
which the Devil is the King. 1 And the reality of such a kingdom of 
evil no earnest mind would call in question, nor would it pronounce it 


blea the rendering of the Targum (see 
Delitzsch Comm, ii* d. Pfcalter, yoI. t. p. 


603). 

1 We refrain from naming the indi 


vidua! writers who have broached these 
and other equally untenable hypotheses. 

1 The former notably in St Matt xii. 
25-23; St Luke xi. 17 Ac. The import 
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priori against the personality of its king. Reasoning k priori , its 
credibility rests on the same kind of, only, perhaps, on more generally 
patent, evidence as that of the beneficent Author of all Good, so that 
—with reverence be it said—we have, apart from Holy Scripture, and, 
as regards one branch of the argument, as much evidence for believing 
in a personal Satan, as in a Personal God. Holding, therefore, by the 
reality of this transaction, and finding it equally impossible to trace it 
to Jewish legend, or to explain it by the coarse hypothesis of misunder¬ 
standing, exaggeration, and the like, this one question arises: Might 
it not have been a purely inward transaction,—or docs the narrative 
present an account of what was objectively real ? 

At the outset, it is only truthful to state, that the distinction does 
not seem of quite so vital importance as it has appeared to some, 
who have used in regard to it the strongest language, 1 On the 
other hand it must be admitted that the narrative, if naturally 
interpreted, suggests an outward and real event, not an inward trans¬ 
action; * that there is no other instance of ecstatic state or of visiou 
recorded in the life of Jesus, and that (as Bishop Ellicott has shown),’ 
the special expressions used are all in accordance with the natural view. 
To this we add, that some of the objections raised—notably that 
of the impossibility of showing from one spot all the kingdoms of the 
world—cannot bear close investigation. For no rational interpretation 
would insist on the absolute literality of this statement, any more than 
on that of the survey ofthewfcote extent of the land of Israel by Moses 
from Pisgah.* 4 All the requirements of the narrative would be met by 
supposing Jesus to have been placed on a very high mountain, whence 
south, the land of Judsea and far-off Edom; east, the swelling plains 
towards Euphrates; north, snow-capped Lebanon; and west, the 
cities of Herod, the coast of the Gentiles, and beyond, the wide sea 
dotted with sails, gave far-off prospect of the kingdoms of this world. 
To His piercing gaze all their grandeur would seem to unroll, and 
pass before Him like a moving scene, in which the sparkle of beauty 
and wealth dazzled the eye, the sheen of arms glittered in the far 


of this, as looking back upou the history 
of the Temptation, has not always been 
sufficiently recognised. In regard U> 
Satan and bis power many passages will 
occur to the reader, such a a SL Matt. ri. 
IS; lit 22; siii, 19, 25, 39; xxvi. 41; SL 
Luke x. 18; xxil. 3, 28, 31; SL John viii. 
44; xit 31; xili. 27; xlv. 30; xvi. 11. 

1 So Bishop EUicoU t His tor, Lectures, 

p, 111. 

1 Professor Godefa views on this sub¬ 
ject are very for from satisfactory, 


whether eiegetically or dogmatically. 
Happily, they fall far short of the notion 
of any internal solicitation to sin In the 
ease of Jesus, which Bishop Ellicott bo 
justly denounces in strongest language 

B U. s. p. 110, note 2. 

4 According to Siphrf (ed. Pi'iedmniin 
p. 149 a and 6), God showed to Moses 
Israel In its happiness, ware, and misfor¬ 
tunes ; the whole world from the Day of 
Creation to that of the Resurrection; 
Paradise, and Gehenna. 
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distance, the tramp of armed men, the hum of busy cities, and the 
sound of many voices fell on the ear like the far-off rush of the sea, 
while the restful harmony of thought, or the music of art, held and 
bewitched the senses—and all seemed to pour forth its fullness in 
tribute of homage at His feet in Whom all is perfect, and to Whom 
all belongs. 

But in saying this we have already indicated that, in such circum¬ 
stances, the boundary-line between the outward and the inward must 
have been both narrow and faint. Indeed, with Christ it can scarcely 
be conceived to have existed at such a moment. The past, the present, 
and the future must have been open before Him like a map unrolling. 
Shall we venture to say that such a vision was only inward, and not 
outwardly and objectively real? In truth we are using terms which 
have no application to Christ. Ifwc may venture once more to speak 
in this wise of the Divine Being: With Him what we view as the 
opposite poles of subjective and objective are absolutely one. To go 
a step further: many even of our temptations are only (contrastedly) 
inward, for these two reasons, that they have their basis or else their 
point of contact within us, and that from the limitations of our bodily 
condition we do uot see the enemy, nor can take active part in the 
scene around. But in both respects it was not so with the Christ. 
If this be so, the whole question seems almost irrelevant, and the dis¬ 
tinction of outward and inward inapplicable to the present case. Or 
rather, we must keep by these two landmarks: First, it was not in¬ 
ward in the sense of being merely subjective; but it was all real —a 
real assault by a real Satan, really under these three forms, and it con¬ 
stituted a real Temptation to Christ. Secondly, it was not merely 
outward in the sense of being only a present assault by Satan; but it 
must have reached beyond the outward into the inward, and have had 
for its further object that of influencing the future Work of Christ, as 
it stood out before His Mind. 

A still more difficult and solemn question is this: In what respect 
could Jesus Christ, the Perfect Sinless Man, the Son of God, have 
been tempted of the Devil? That He was so tempted is of the very 
essence of tbis narrative, confirmed throughout His after-life, and 
laid down as a fundamental principle in the teaching and faith of the 
Church . 4 On the other hand, temptation without the inward corre¬ 
spondence of existent sin is not only unthinkable, so far as man is 
concerned , 11 but temptation without the possibility of sin seems unreal 
—a kind of Docetism . 1 Yet the very passage of Holy Scripture in 
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1 The heresy which represents the Body of Christ as only apparent, not reaL 
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which Christ’s equality withua as regards all temptation is expressed, 
also emphatically excepts from it this one particular si/i,* not only in 
the sense that Christ actually did not sin, nor merely in this, that f our 
concupiscence had no part in His temptations, but emphatically in 
this also, that the notion of sin has to be wholly excluded from our 
thoughts of Christ’s temptations.’ 

To obtain, if we can, a clearer understanding of this subject, two 
points must be kept in view. Christ’s was real, though unlallen 
Human Nature; and Christ’s Human was in inseparable union with 
Hi3 Divine Nature. We are not attempting to explain these mysteries, 
nor at present to vindicate them; we are only arguing from the 
standpoint of the Gospels and of Apostolic teaching, which proceeds 
on these premisses—and proceeding on them, we are trying to under¬ 
stand the Temptation of Christ. Now it is clear,that human nature, 
that of Adam before his fall, was created both sinless and peccable, 
If Christ’s Human Nature was not like ours, but, morally, like that 
of Adam before his fall, then must it likewise have been hoth sinless 
and in itself peccable. We say, in itself—for there is a great differ¬ 
ence between the statement that human nature, as Adam and 
Christ had it, was capable of sinning, and this other, that Christ 
was peccable. From the latter the Christian mind instinctively re¬ 
coils, even as it is metaphysically impossible to imagine the Son of 
God peccable. Jesus voluntarily took upon Himself human nature 
with all its infirmities and weaknesses—but without the moral taint of 
the Fall: without sin. It was human nature, in itself capable of sin¬ 
ning, but not having sinned. If He was absolutely sinless, He must 
have been unfallen. The position of the first Adam was that of being 
capable of not sinning, not that of being incapable of sinning. The Sec¬ 
ond Adam also had a nature capable of not sinning, but not incapable 
of sinning. This explains the possibility of ‘ temptation ’ or assault upon 
Him, just as Adam could be tempted before there was in him any in¬ 
ward consensus to it.* The first Adam would have been ‘perfected 1 — 
or passed from the capability of not sinning to the incapability of sin¬ 
ning—by obedience. That ‘ obedience ’—or absolute submission to the 
Will ofGod—was the grand outstanding characteristic of Christ’s work; 


1 Comp. JZiVAm, Lebrbegr. d. Hebr. 
Br. p. 364. But I cannot agree with the 
views which this learned theologian ex¬ 
presses. Indeed, it seems to me that he 
does not meet the real difficulties of the 
question; on the contrary, rather aggra¬ 
vates them. They !iein this: How coaid 
One Who (according to Jtiehm) stood on 


the same level with us in regard to all 
temptations have been exempt from einf 

1 The latter was already sin. Yet 
1 temptation T means more than mere 
'flaeaulu* There may be conditional 
mental assensus without moral consen¬ 
sus —and bo temptation without sin. 
Bee pl 301, note. 
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but it was so, because Ho was not only the Unsinning, Unfallen Man, chap. 
but also the Son of God. Beenuse God was His Father, therefore He 1 
must be about Ilia Business, which was to do the Will of His Father. v ^*v— 
With a pec. cable Human Nature lie was impeccable; not because He 
obeyed, but being impeccable He so obeyed, because His Human was 
inseparably connected with His Divine Nature. To keep this Union 
of the two Natures out of view would be Nestorianism, 1 To sum up: 

The Second Adam, morally unladen, though voluntarily subject to all 
the conditions of our Nature, was, with a peccable Human Nature, 
absolutely impeccable as being also the Son of God—a peccable 
Nature, yet an impeccable Person: the God-Man, ‘tempted in re¬ 
gard to all (things) in like manner (as wo), without (excepting) sin.’ 

All this sounds, after all, like the stammering of Divine words 
by a babe, and yet it may in some measure help us to understand the 
character of Christ's first great Temptation. 

Before proceeding, a few sentences are required in explanation of 
seeming differences in the Evangelic narration of the event. The 
historical part of St. John’s Gospel begins after the Temptation—that 
is. with the actual Ministry of Christ; since it was not within the 
purport of that work to detail the earlier history. That had been 
sufficiently done in the SynopLie Gospels. Impartial and serious 
critics will admit that these are in accord. For, if St. Mark only 
summarises, in his own brief manner, he supplies the two-fold notice 
that .Jesus was ‘driven ’ into the wilderness, ‘and was with the wild 
beasts,’ which is in fullest internal agreement with the detailed nar¬ 
ratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke. The only noteworthy difference 
between these two is, that St. Matthew places the Temple-temptation 
before that of the world-kingdom, while St. Luke inverts this order, 
probably because his narrative was primarily intended for Gentile 
readers, to whose mind this might present itself as to them the true 
gradation of temptation. To St. Matthew we owe the notice, that 
after the Temptation * Angels came and ministered ’ unto Jesus; to 
St. Luke, that the Tempter only * departed from Him for a season.' 

To restate in order our former conclusions, Jesus had deliberately, 
of ITis own accord and of set firm purpose, gone to be baptized. That 
one grand outstanding fact of His early life, that He must be about 
His Father’s Business, had found its explanation when He knew that 
the Baptist’s cry, ‘ the Kingdom of Heaven is at hhnd, ’ was from God, 

His Father’s Business, then, was ‘the Kingdom of Heaven, 1 and to it 


1 The heresy which uDduly separated the two Natures. 
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He consecrated Himself, so fulfilling all righteousness. But His 
‘being about it’ was quite other than that of any Israelite, however 
devout, who came to Jordan. It w r as His consecration, not only to 
the Kingdom, but to the Kingship, in the anointing and permanent 
possession of the Holy Ghost, and in His proclamation from heaven. 
That Kingdom was His Father’s Business; its Kingship, the manner 
in which He was to be ‘ about it.' The next step was not, like the 
first, voluntary, and of preconceived purpose. Jesus went to Jordan; 
He was driven of the Spirit into the wilderness. Not, indeed, in the 
sense of His being unwilling to go,' or having had other purpose, 
such as that of immediate return into Galilee, but in that of not being 
willing, of having no will or purpose in the matter, but being ‘led 
up,’ unconscious of its purpose, with irresistible force, by the .Spirit. 
Id that wilderness lie had to test what lie had learned, ami to learn 
what He had tested. So would He have full proof for His Work of 
the What— H is Call and Kingship; su would He see Its How —the 
manner of it; so, also, would, from the outset, the final issue of His 
Work appear. 

Again—banishing from our minds all thought of sin in connection 
with Christ’s Temptation," He is presented to us as the Second Adam, 
both as regarded Himself, and His relation to man. In these two 
respects, which, indeed, arc one, He is now to be tried. Like the first, 
the Second Adam, sinless, is to be tempted, but under the existing 
conditions of the Fall: in the wilderness, not in Eden; not in the 
enjoyment of all good, but in the pressing want of all that is neces¬ 
sary for the sustenance of life, and in the felt weakness consequent 
upon it. For (unlike the first) the Second Adam was,in His Tempta¬ 
tion, to be placed on an absolute equality with us, except as regarded 
Bin, Yet even so, there must have been some point of inward con¬ 
nection to make the outward assault a temptation. It is here that 
opponents (such as Straubs and Keim) have strangely missed the 
mark, when objecting, cither that the forty daya T fast was intrinsically 
unnecessary,or that the assaults of Sutun were clumsy suggestions, in¬ 
capable of being temptations to Jesus. He is ( driven * into the 
wilderness by the Spirit to. be tempted. 1 The history of humanity 

1 This la evident even from the terms Mark seems to imply some human ebrink- 
uaed by SL Matthew [drj}]fiv) and Sl mg on His part — at least at the outset. 
Luke {qytro). I cannot agree with * The place or the Temptation could 
Godet, that Jesus would have been in- not, or course, have been the traditional 
dined to return to Galilee and begin 1 Quarantania,’ but must have been near 
teaching. Jesus had no inclination save Betbab&ro. See also Stanleys Sinai and 
this—to do the Will of His Father And Palestine, p, 308. 
yet the expression 1 driven * used by SL 
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is taken up anew at the point where first the kingdom of Satan was 
founded, only under new conditions. , It is not now a choice, but a 
contest, for Satan is the prince of this world. During the whole 
forty days of Christ’s stay in the wilderness His Temptation continued, 
though it only attained its high point at the last, when, after the long 
fast, He felt the weariness and weakness of hunger. As fasting oc¬ 
cupies but a very subordinate, we might almost say a tolerated, place 
in the teaching of Jesus; and as, so far as we know, Ho exercised on 
no other occasion such ascctie practices, we are left to infer internal, 
as well as external, necessity for it in the present instance. The for¬ 
mer is easily understood in His pre-occupation; the latter must have 
had for its object to reduce Him to utmost outward weakness, by the 
depression of all the vital powers. We regard it as a psychological 
fact that, under such circumstances, of all mental faculties the memory 
alone is active, indeed, almost prcternaturally active. During the 
preceding thirty-nine days the plan, or rather the future, of the Work 
to whieh He had been consecrated, must have been always before Him. 
In this respect, then, He must have been tempted. It is wholly im¬ 
possible that He hesitated for a moment as to the means by which He 
was to establish the Kingdom of God. He could not have felt tempted 
to adopt carnal means, opposed to the nature of that Kingdom, and 
to the Will of God. The unchangeable convictions which He had 
already attained must have stood out before Him: that His Father’s 
business was the Kingdom of God; that He was furnished to it, not 
by outward weapons, but by the abiding Presence of the Spirit; 
above all, that absolute submission to the Will of God was the way to 
it, nay, itself the Kingdom of God. It will be observed, that it was 
on these very points that the final attack of the Enemy was directed 
in the utmost weakness of Jesus. But, on the other hand, the Tempter 
could not have failed to assault Him with considerations which He 
must have felt to be true. How could He hope, alone, and with such 
principles, to stand against Israel? He knew their views and feel¬ 
ings; and as, day by day, the sense of utter loneliness and forsaken¬ 
ness increasingly gathered around Him, in His increasing faintness 
and weakness, the seeming hopelessness of such a task as He had 
undertaken must have grown upon Him with almost overwhelming 
power.' Alternately, the temptation to despair, presumption, or the 
cutting short of the contest in some decisive manner, must have 

1 It wbs this which would make the tal assemus — without implying any in- 
1 assault* a ' temptation’ by vividly set- ward consensus to the manner in which 
ting before the mind the reality and ra- the Enemy proposed to have tbem set 
tionallty of these considerations—a men- aside. 
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presented itself to His mind, or rather have been presented to it by 
the Tempter* 

And this was, indeed, the essence of His last three great tempta¬ 
tions; which, as the whole contest, resolved themselves into the one 
question of absolute submission to the Will of God/ which is the *suin 
and substance of all obedience. If He submitted to it, it must be 
suffering, and only suffering—helpless, hopeless suffering to the bitter 
end; to the extinction of life, in the agonies of the Cross, as a male¬ 
factor; denounced, betrayed, rejected by His people; alone, in very 
God-forsakenness, And when thus beaten about by temptation, Ilis 
powers reduced to the lowest ebb of faintness, all the more vividly 
would memory hold out the facts so well known, so keenly realised at 
that moment, in the almost utter cessation of every other mental 
faculty: 2 the scene lately enacted by the banks of Jordan, and the two 
great expectations of His own people, that the Messiah was to head 
Israel from the Sanctuary of the Temple, and that all kingdoms of the 
world were to become subject to Him* Here, then, is the inward 
basis of the Temptation of Christ, in which the fast was not unneces¬ 
sary, nor yet the special assaults of the Enemy either ‘clumsy sug' 
gestions/ or unworthy of Jesus* 

He is weary with the contest, faint with hunger, alone in that 
wilderness* His voice falls on no sympathising ear; no voice reaches 
Him but that of the Tempter. There is nothing bracing, strengthen¬ 
ing in this featureless, barren, stony wilacrncss—only the picture of 
desolatcness, hopelessness, despair. He must, He will absolutely 
submit to the Will of God* But can this be the Will of God? Otic 
word of power, and the scene would be changed* Let Him despair 
of all men, of everything —He can do it. By His Will the Son of God, 
as the Tempter suggests—not, however, calling thereby in question 
His Sonship, but rather proceeding on its admitted reality®—cun 
change the stones into bread* He can do miracles—put an end to 
present want and question, and, as visibly the possessor of absolute 
miraculous power, the goal is reached I But this would really have 
been to change the idea of Old Testament miracle into the heathen 
conception of magic, which was absolute power inherent in an indi- 

1 All the assaults of Satan were really vividly In Christ's memory at that mo- 
directed again»t Christ's absolute sab* inent, that was flashed before Him as in 
mission to the Will of God* which was a mirror under the dazzling light of 
Hie Perfectness. Hence* by every one of temptation. 

these temptations, aa Weiss says in re- * Satan's 1 If* was rather a taunt than 
gard to the first, * rUstelt er an Seiner a doubt. Nor cooJd it have been In- 
VoUkommenheiC tended to call in question His ability to 

* I regard the memory as affording the do miracles* Doubt on that point would 
basis for the Temptation* What was so already bare been a bit 
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vidual, without moral purpose. The moral purpose—the grand moral chap. 
purpose in nil that was of God—was absolute submission to the Will I 
of God. His Spirit had driven Him into that wilderness. His cir- v —— 'r~~ 
cumstaiuTS were God-appointed; and where He so appoints them, 

He will support us in them, even as, in the failure of bread, He sup¬ 
ported Israel by the manna.* 1 And Jesus absolutely submitted to **>«ut.v«i 

*■ o 

that Will of God by continuing in IH 3 present circumstances. To 
have set himself free from what they implied, would have been despair 
of God, and rebellion. He docs more than not succumb: He conquers. 

The Scriptural reference to a better life upon the Word of God marks 
more than the end of the contest; it marks the conquest of Satan. 

He emerges on the other side triumphant, with this expression of His 
assured conviction of the sufficiency of God. 

It cannot ho despair—and He cannot take up His Kingdom alone, 
in the exercise of mere power! Absolutely submitting to the Will 
of God, He must, and He can, absolutely trust Him. But if so, then 
let Him really trust llimsclf upon God, and make experiment—nay 
more, public demonstration—of it. If it be not despair of God, let 
it be presumption f He will not do the work alone I Then God-up- 
bornc, according to Ilis promise, let the Son of God suddenly, from 
that height, descend and head His people, and that not in any profane 
manner, but in the midst of the Sanctuary, where God was specially 
near, in sight of incensing priests and worshipping people. So also 
will the goal at once be reached. 

The Spirit of God had driven Jcaus into the wilderness; the spirit 
of the Devil now carried Him to Jerusalem. Jesus stands on the lofty 
pinnacle of the Tower, or of the Temple-porch,* presumably that on 
which every day a Priest was stationed to watch, as the pale morning 
light passed over the hills of Jndsea far off to Hebron, to announce it as 
the signal for offering the morning sacrifice.* If wc might indulge our 
imagination, the moment chosen would be just as the Priest had quitted 


J The nti]>p]v of the manna was only 
in exemplification and application of the 
general principle, that man really lives 
by the Word of God. 

’ It cannot be regarded as certain, that 
the rttfpvyxoY ro\> iipov w'os, as com¬ 
mentators generally suppose, the Tower 
at the southeastern angle of the Temple 
Cloisters, where the Royal (southern) and 
Solomoo's (the eastern) Porch met, and 
whence the view into the Kedron Valley 
beoeath was to the stupendous depth of 
450 feet. Would this angle be called 1 a 
wing* (irrfpvytov) ? Nor run f agree 
with Delitzsch, that it was the 1 roof' of 


the Sanctuary, where indeed there would 
scarcely have been standing-room. It 
certainly formed the watch-post, of the 
Priest. Possibly it may have been the 
extreme corner of the 1 wing-like* porch, 
or ulam t which led into the Sanctuary. 
Thence a Priest could easily have com¬ 
municated with his brethren in the court 
beneath. To this there is, however, the 
objection that in that case it should have 
been rav vaov. At p. 244, the ordinary 
view of this locality has been taken. 

3 Comp. 'TheTemple, its Ministry and 
Services/ p. 132, 
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that station. The first deserUtemptation bad been in the grey of break¬ 
ing light, when to the faint and weary looker the stones of the wilder¬ 
ness seemed to take fantastic shapes, like the bread for which the faint 
body hungered. In the next temptation Jesus stands on the watch-post 
which the white-robed priest had just quitted. Fast the rosy morning- 
light, deepening into crimson, and edged with gold, is spreading over 
the land. In the Priests' Court below Him the morning-sacrifico has 
been offered. The massive Temple-gates are slowly opening, and the 
blasts of the priests 1 silver trumpets is summoning Israel to begin a 
new day by appearing before tbeir Lord, Now tben let Him descend, 
Heaven-borne, into the midst of priests and people. What shouts of 
acclamation would greet His appearance! What homage of worship 
would be His! The goal can at once be reached, and that at the 
head of believing Israel, Jesus is surveying the scene. By His 
side is the Tempter, watching the features that mark the work¬ 
ing of the spirit within. And now he has whispered it. Jesus 
had overcome in the first temptation by simple, absolute trust* 
This was the time, and this the place to act upon this trust, even as 
the very Scriptures to which Jesus had appealed warranted* But 
so to have done would have been not trust—far less the heroism 
of faith—but presumption. The goal might indeed have been reached; 
but not the Divine goal, nor m God's way—and, as so often, 
Scripture itself explained and guarded the Divine promise by a 
preceding Divine command. 1 And thus once more Jesus not only is 
not overcome, but He overcomes by absolute submission to the Will 
or God* 

To submit to the Will of God! But is not this to acknowledge 
His authority, and the order and disposition which He has made of 
all things? Once more the scene changes. They have turned their 
back upon Jerusalem and the Temple, Behind are also all popular 
prejudices, narrow nationalism, and limitations* They no longer 


1 Bengd : ‘ Scriptura per Scripturam 
Interpretanda et concilianda. 1 This \s 
also a Rabbinic canon. Tbe Rabbis fre¬ 
quently insist on the duty of not expos¬ 
ing oneself to danger, in pres um p Lao us 
expectation of miraculous deliverance* 
It La a curious saying: Do not stand over 
against an ox when he cornea from the 
fodder; Satan jumps out from between 
his horns. (Fes* 112 A) David bod been 
presumptuous in Ps. xxvi. 2—and failed. 
(Sanb. 10T a.) But the most apt Illus¬ 
tration Lb this: On one occasion the child 
of a Rabbi was asked by R. jochanan 


to quote a verse. The child quoted 
Dent xlv. 22, at tbe same time pro¬ 
pounding the question, why the second 
clause virtually repeated tbe first. Tbs 
Rabbi replied, 4 To teach us that the giv¬ 
ing of tithes maketh rich. 1 4 How do you 
koow It Tasked the child. ‘By experi¬ 
ence/ answered the Rabbi. ‘But/ said 
the child, 4 such experiment is not lawful, 
since we are not to tempt tbe Lord onr 
God. 1 (See the very curious book of 
Rabbi So owyezgk. Die Bibel, d. T&lm. 
il d. Evang* p. 132.) 
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breathe the stifled air, thick with the perfume of incense. They 
have taken their flight into God's wide world. There they stand on 
the top of some very high mountain* It is in the full blaze of sun¬ 
light that He now gazes upon a wondrous scene* Before Him rise, 
from out the cloud-land at the edge of the horizon, forms, figures, 
scenes--come words, sounds, harmonies. The world in all its glory, 
beauty, strength, majesty, is unveiled. Its work, its might, its 
greatness, its art, its thought, emerge into clear view. And still the 
horizon seems to widen as He gazes; and more and more, and beyond 
it still more and still brighter appears. It is a world quite other 
than that which the retiring Son of the retired Nazareth-home had 
ever seen, could ever have imagined, that opens its enlarging 
wonders. To us in the circumstances the temptation, which at first 
sight seems, so to speak, the clumsiest, would have been well nigh 
irresistible. In measure as our intellect was enlarged, our heart 
attuned to this world-melody, we would have gazed with bewitched 
wonderment on that sight, surrendered ourselves to the harmony of 
those sounds, and quenched the thirst of our soul with maddening 
draught. But passively sublime as it must have appeared to the 
Perfect Man, the God-Man—and to Him far more than to us from 
His infinitely deeper appreciation of, and wider sympathy with the 
good, the true, and the beautiful—He had already overcome. It was, 
indeed, not £ worship/ but homage which the Evil One claimed from 
Jesus, aud that on the truly stated and apparently rational ground, 
that, in its present state, all this world * was delivered 1 unto him, and 
he exercised the power of giving it to whom he would* But in this 
very fact lay the answer to the suggestion* High above this moving 
scene of glory and beauty arched the deep blue of God's heaven, 
and brighter than the sun, which poured its light over the sheen 
and dazzle beneath, stood out the fact: i I must be about My 
Father's business; 1 above the din of far-off sounds rose the voice: 
‘Thy Kingdom cornel' Was not all this the Devil's to have and to 
give, because it was not the Father's Kingdom, to which Jesus had 
consecrated Ilimself? What Satan sought was, i My kingdom come* 
—a Satanic Messianic time, a Satanic Messiah; the final realisation 
of an empire of which his present possession was only temporary, 
caused by the alienation of man from God* To destroy all this: to 
destroy the works of the Devil, to abolish his kingdom, to set man 
free from his dominion, was the very object of Christ's Mission, On 
the ruins of the past shall the new arise, in proportions of grandeur 
and beauty hitherto unseen, only gazed at afar by prophets' rapt sight. 
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It is to become the Kingdom of God; and Christ's consecration to it 
is to be the corner-stone of its new Temple. Those scenes are to be 
transformed into one of higher worship; those sounds to mingle 
and melt into a melody of praise. An endless train, unnumbered 
multitudes from afar, are to bring their gilts, to pour their wealth, to 
consecrate their wisdom, to dedicate their beauty to lay it all in 
lowly worship as humble offering at His feet: a world God-restored, 
God-dedicated, in which dwells God's peace, over which rests God's 
glory. It is to be the bringing of worship, not the crowning 
of rebellion, which is the Kingdom . And so Satan’s greatest be¬ 
comes to Christ his coarsest temptation, 1 which He casts from Him; 
and the words: 'Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve, J which now receive their highest fulfilment, 
mark not only Satan’s defeat and Christ's triumph, but the principle 
of His Kingdom—of all victory and alt triumph. 

Foiled, defeated, the Enemy has spread his dark pinions towards 
that far-off world of his, and covered it with their shadow. The sun no 
longer glows with melting heat; the mists have gathered or the edge 
of the horizon, and enwrapped the scene which has faded from view. 
And in the cool and shade tlmt followed have the Angels 1 come and 
ministered to His wants, both bodily and mental. He has refused 
to assert power; He has not yielded to despair; He would not fight 
and conquer alone in His own strength; und lie has received power 
and refreshment, and Heaven's company unnumbered in their ministry 
of worship. He would not yield to Jewish dream; lie did not pass 
from despair to presumption; anti lo, alter the contest, wilh no 
reward as its object, all is His. He would not have-Satan's vassal? 
as His legions, and all Heaven's hosts arc ut His command. It had 
been victory; it is now shout of triumphant praise, lie Whom God 
had anointed by His Spirit had conquered by the Spirit; He Whom 
Heaven's Voice had proclaimed God's beloved Son, in Whom He 
was well pleased, bad proved such, and done His good pleasure. 

They had been all overcome, these three temptations .against 
submission to the Will of God, present, personal, and specifically 
Messianic. Yet all His life long there were echoes of them: of the 
first, in the suggestion of His brethren to show Himself;* of the 
second, in the popular attempt to make Him a king, and perhaps 
also in what constituted the final idea of Judas Iscariot; of the 


1 Bln always Intensifies Id the coarse- and Demonology, see Appendix XIII.: 
nefls of its assaults. 1 Jewish Angelology and Demonology/ 

* For the Jewish views on Angelology 
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third, as being most plainly Satanic, in the question of Pilate: ‘Art CHAP. 
Thou then a king?' 1 

The enemy ‘ departed from Hiui ’—yet only ‘for a season.’ But v — 
this first contest and victory of Jesus decided all others to the last. 

These were, perhaps not as to the shaping of His Messianic plan,nor 
through memory of Jewish expectancy, yet still in substance the 
same contest about absolute obedience, absolute submission to the 
Will of God, which constitutes the Kingdom of God. And so also 
from first to last was this the victory: ‘Not My will, but Thine, be 
done.’ But as, iu the first three petitions which He has taught us, 

Christ has enfolded us in the mantle of His royalty, so has He Who 
shared our nature and our temptations gone up with us, want-pressed, 
sin-laden, and temptation-stricken as we are, to the Mount of 
Temptation in the four human petitions which follow the first. 

And over us is spread, as the sheltering folds of His mantle, this as 
the outcome of His royal coutest. and glorious victory, ‘ For Thine 
is the Kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and evert ’ 1 

1 This quotation of the Doxology leaves, mined, whether the words were part of 
of course, the critical question undeter- the ‘ Lord’s Prayer ’ in its original form. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DEPUTATION FROM JERUSALEM—THE THREE SECTS OF THE PHARI¬ 
SEES, SADDUCEES, AND ESSEN ES—EXAMINATION OF THEIR DISTINC¬ 
TIVE DOCTRINES. 1 

(SL John i. 19-24.) 

BOOK Apart from the repulsively carnal form which it had taken, there is 
ill something absolutely sublime in the continuance and intensity o( 

the Jewish expectation of the Messiah, It outlived not only the 
delay of long centuries, but the persecutions and scattering of the 
people; it continued under the disappointment of the Maccabees, 
the rule of a Herod, the administration of a corrupt and contemptible 
Priesthood, and, finally, the government of Rome as represented by 
a Pilate; nay, it gTew in intensity almost in proportion as it seemed 
unlikely of realisation. These are facts which show that the doctrine 
of the Kingdom, as the sum and substance of Old Testament teach¬ 
ing, was the very heart of Jcwisfl religious life; while, at the same 
time, they evidence a moral elevation which placed abstract religious 
conviction far beyond the reach of passing events, and clung to it with 
a tenacity which nothing could loosen. 

Tidings of what these many months had occurred by the banks 
of the Jordan must have early reached Jerusalem, and ultimately 
stirred to the depths itsreligious society,whatever its preoccupation 
with ritual questions or political matters. For it was not an ordinary 
movement, nor in connection with any of the existing parties, religious 
or political. An extraordinary preacher, of extraordinary appearance 
and habits, not aiming, like others, after renewed zeal in legal 
observances, or increased Levitical purity, but preaching repentance 
and moral renovation in preparation for the coming Kingdom, and 
sealing this novel doctrine with an equally novel rite, had drawn 

1 This chapter contains, among other was necessary lu a work on 'The Times/ 
matter, a detailed and critical exam Id a- as well as ‘The Life/ of Christ 
tion of the great Jewish Sects, such as 
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from town and country multitudes of all classes—inquirers, penitents 
and novices. The great and burning question seemed, what the real 
character and meaning of it was ? or rather, whence did it issue, 
and whither did it tend ? The religious leaders of the people pro¬ 
posed to answer this by instituting an inquiry through a trust¬ 
worthy deputation. In the account of this by St. John certain 
points seem clearly implied}* on others only_ suggestions can be 

veutured. 

That the interview referred to occurred after the Baptism of 
Jesus, appears from the whole contest. 1 Similarly, the statement that 
the deputation whieh came to John was ‘ sent from Jerusalem' by 
Hhe Jews,’ implies that it proceeded from authority, even if it did 
not bear more than a Bemi-official character. For, although the ex¬ 
pression 1 Jews' in the fourth Gospel generally conveys the idea of 
contrast to the disciples of Christ (for ex. St. John vii. 15), yet it 
refers to the people in their corporate capacity, that is, as repre¬ 
sented by their constituted religious authorities, 6 On the other 
hand, although the term * scribes and elders ’ does not occur in the 
Gospel of St. John,” it by no means follows that 1 the Priests and 
Lcvites ’ sent from the capital either represented the two great 
divisions of the Sanhedrin, or, indeed, that the deputation issued 
from the Great Sanhedrin itself. The former suggestion is entirely 
ungrounded; the latter at least problematic. It seems a legitimate 
inference that, considering their own tendencies, and the political 
dangers connected with such a step, the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem 
would not have come to the formal resolution of sending a regular 
deputation on such an inquiry. Moreover, a measure like this 
would have been entirely outside their recognised mode of procedure. 
The Sanhedrin did not, and could not, originate charges. It only 
investigated those brought before it. It is quite true that judgment 
upon false prophets and religious seducers lay with it; e but the 
Baptist had not as yet said or done anything to lay him open to such 
an accusation. He had in no way infringed the Law by word or deed, 
nor had he even claimed to be a prophet.* If, nevertheless, it seems 
most probable that ( the Priests and LeviteB ’came from the Sanhedrin, 
we are led to the conclusion that theirs waB an informal mission, 
rather privately arranged than publicly determined upon. 


CHAP. 

II 



* 1. 19-9B 


h Comp, Bt 
John v. 16, 
16 ; lx, IB, 
22;xvm. 

12. 31 


4 Bank L A 


1 This point 1 b fully discussed by 
LUcke, Evang. Joh. T voL i. pp. 396-398, 
* So Professor Westoott, in hie Com¬ 
mentary on the passage (Speaker’s Com¬ 
ment., N.T., vol. il p, 18), where he 


notes that the expression In St. John 
viii. 3 is unau then tic. 

4 Of this the Sanhedrin must have 
been perfectly aware. Comp, St. Matt 

Hi. 7; St Lake ill. 15 Ac. 
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And with this the character of the deputies agrees* ‘ Priests 
and 'Levites *—the colleagues of John the Priestswould be selected 
for such an errand, rather than leading Rabbinic authorities. The 
presence of the latter would, indeed, have given to the movement 
an importance, if not a sanction, which the Sanhedrin could not 
have wished. The only other authority in Jerusalem from which 
such a deputation could have issued was the so-called ‘Council of 
the Temple, 1 ‘Judicature of the Priests/ or 1 Elders of the Priest¬ 
hood/* which consisted of the fourteen chief officers of the Temple, 
But although they may afterwards have taken their full part in 
the condemnation of Jesus, ordinarily their duty was only connected 
with the services of the Sanctuary, and not with criminal Questions 
or doctrinal investigations* 1 It would be too much to suppose, thut 
they would take the initiative in such a matter on the ground that 
the Baptist was a member of the Priesthood* Finally, it seems quite 
natural that such an informal inquiry, set on foot most probably 
by the Sanhedrists, should have been entrusted exclusively to the 
Pharisaic party* It would in no way have interested the Sadducecs; 
and what members of that party had seen of John* must have con¬ 
vinced them that his views and aims lay entirely beyond their horizon. 

The origin of the two great parties of Pharisees and Sadducecs 
has already been traced. 1 They mark, not sects, but mental directions, 
such as in their principles are natural and universal, and, indeed, 
appear in connection with all metaphysical * questions* They arc 
the different modes in which the human mind views superaensuons 
problems, and which afterwards, when one-sidedly followed out, 
harden into diverging schools of thought* If Pharisees and Sad- 
dueees were not ‘sects’ in the senae of separation from the unity 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical community, neither were theirs ‘heresies 4 
in the conventional, but only in the original sense of tendency, 
direction, or, at most, views, differing from those commonly enter 
t&ined* 4 Our sources of information here are: the New Testament, 


1 Comp* * The Temple* its Ministry sod 
Services/ p* 75* Dr. Geiger (Urecbr* u* 
UeberaeLE. d* Bibel pp* 113, 114) ascribes 
to them* however* a much wider jurisdic¬ 
tion* Some of bis inferences (such as at 
pp. 115* 116) seem to me historically un¬ 
supported* 

1 Comp* Book I. cb* vili. 

* 1 use the term metaphysical here Id 
the sense of all that la above the natural, 
not merely the speculative, hot the 
auperansuoQB generally. 


4 The word atpE<nS has received its pre¬ 
sent meaning chiefly from the a^ijective 
attaching to It lu 2 PeL II* 1. In Acts 
xxlv* 5* 14, xivlil, 23* it is vitupemtlvely 
applied to Christians; in 1 Cor* xl, 1?* 
Gal* v. 20, tt seems to apply to diverging 
practices of a sinful kind; In Titus ML 
10* the 1 heretic * seems one who held or 
taught diverging opinions or practices. 
Besides, It ocean la the N.T. once U> 
mark the Sadducaea, and twice the Phari¬ 
sees (Acts ▼. 17; xv. fi, and xxvl. 5). 
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Josephus, and Rabbinic writings. The New Testament only marks, 
in broad outlines and popularly, the peculiarities of each party; but 
from the absence of bias it may safely be regarded 1 as the most 
trustworthy authority on the matter. The inferences which we 
derive from the statements of Josephus,* though always to be 
qualified by our general estimate of his animus* accord with those 
from the New Testament. In regard to Rabbinic writings, we have 
to bear in mind the admittedly unhistorical character of most of 
their notices, the strong party-bias which coloured almost all their 
statements regarding opponents, and their constant tendency to trace 
later views and practices to earlier times. 

Without entering on the principles and supposed practices of 
* the fraternity ’ or ‘association’ (Chebher, Chabhurah, Chabhurta) of 
Pharisees,'which was comparatively small, numbering only about 
6,000 members,* the following particulars may be of interest. The 
object of the association was twofold: to observe in the strictest 
manner, and according to traditional law, all the ordinances concern¬ 
ing Levitical purity, and to be extremely punctilious in all connected 
with religious dues (tithes and all other dues). A person might under¬ 
take only the second, without the first of these obligations. In that 
case he was simply a Neeman , an ‘ accredited one ’ with whom one 
might enter freely into commerce, as he was supposed to have paid 
all dues. But a person could not undertake the vow of Levitical 
purity without also taking the obligation of all religious dues. If 
he undertook both vows he was a Chabher , or associate. Here there 
wore four degrees, marking an ascending scale of Levitical purity, or 
separation from all that was profane.” In opposition to these was the 
Am ha-arete, or ‘country people’ (the people which knew not, or 
cared not for the Law, and were regarded as ‘ cursed But it must 
not be thought that every Chabher was either a learned Scribe, or that 
every Scribe was a Chabher . On the contrary, as a man might be a 
Chabher without being cither a Scribe or an elder,* so there must have 
been sages, and even teachers, who did not belong to the association, 
eincc special rules are laid down for the reception of such.* Candidates 
had to be formally admitted into the ‘ fraternity' in the presence of 
three members. But every accredited public 1 teacher’ was, unless 
anything was known to the contrary, supposed to have taken upon 


CHAP. 

II 



» Jos. AaL 
xrti. 14 


b Chag. 11. 

5, 7; comp. 
Tohor. yIL 
6 


0 For ex* 
Kidd. 33 b 

A B&kh. 30 i 


1 1 mean on historical, not on theo¬ 
logical groan da. 

7 1 here refer Lo the following passages: 
Jewish War h. 8. 14; Ant xiii. 5. 9; 
10. 5* 6; xviL 2. 4; xyUL 1, 2, 3, 


a For a full discussion of the character 
and writings of Josephus, I would refer 
to the article in Dr* Smith's Diet of Chr. 
Biogr* voL iii* 
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him the obligations referred to.' The family of a Chabher belonged, 
as a matter of course, to the community;* but this ordinance 
was afterwards altered. 1 The Neeman undertook these four obliga¬ 
tions: to tithe what he ate, what he sold, and what he bought, and 
►Dem. ii.a not to-be a guest with an Am Ao-arets.* The full Chabher undertook 

not to sell to an ‘Am ha-areta ’ any fluid or dry substance (uutriuiont 
or fruit), not to buy from him any such fluid, not to be a guest with 
him, not to entertain him as a guest in his own clothes (on account of 
their possible impurity)—to which one authority adds other par¬ 
ticulars, which, however,were not recognised by the Rahbis generally 
• Dem«i u.3 as of primary importance.* 

These two great obligations of the ‘ official ’ Pharisee, or 'Associ¬ 
ate ’ are pointedly referred to by Christ—both that in regard to tithing 
(the vow of the Neeman );* and that in regard to Lcvitical purity (the 
special vow of the Chabher).* In both cases they arc associated with 
a want of corresponding inward reality, and with hypocrisy. These 
charges cannot have come upon the people by surprise, and they may 
account for the circumstance that so many of the learned kept aloof 
from the ‘Association ’ as such. Indeed, the sayings of some of the 
Rabbis in regard to Pharisaism and the professional Pharisee arc 
ore withering than any in the New Testament. It is not necessary 
here to repeat the well-known description, both in the Jerusalem and 
the Babylon Talmud, of the seven kinds of ‘Pharisees,’ of whom six 
(the ‘ Shechemite,’ the ‘stumbling,’ the ‘bleeding,’ the ‘mortar,’the 
‘I want to know what is incumbent on me,’ and ‘the Pharisee (bom 
fear ’) mark various kinds of unreality, and only one is ' the Pharisee 
from love.’' Such an expression as 1 the plague of Pharisaism ’ is not 
uncommon; and a silly pietist, a clever sinner, and a female Pharisee, 

■ bolilli are ranked among * the troubles of life.'* ‘Shall we then explain a 

verse according to the opinions of the Pharisees?' asks a Rabbi, in 
»fob. 70& supreme contempt for the arrogance of the fraternity.* ‘It is as a 

tradition among the Pharisees' to torment themselves in this world, 
and yet they will gain nothing by it in the next.’ The Sadducees 

had some reason for the taunt, that ‘ the Pharisees would by-and-by 

subject the globe of the sun itself to their purifications,** the more 
so that their assertions of purity were sometimes conjoined with 
Epicurean maxims, betokening a very different state of mind, such 
as, ‘ Make haste to eat and drink, for the world which we quit 


‘Sot 33ft; 
Jar. Bar 
lx. 7 


1 Abhoth da 
B. Tilth ad ft 


h Jar Cbtfl. 

7*d : Toe. 
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1 Abba Saul would also have freed all nlfleant time when this alteration was 
students from that formality* introduced, in 4 Sketches ol Jewish Sot* 

1 Comp, the suggestion as to the slg* dal Life' pp, IS 8 , 220. 
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resembles a wedding feast;’ or this: ‘My son, if thou possess any- CHAP. 


thing, enjoy thyself, for there is no pleasure in Hades, 1 and death 
grants no respite. But if thou sayest, What then would I leave to 
my sons and daughters ? Who will thank thee for this appointment 
in Hades?’ Maxims these to which, alas! too many of their recorded 
stories and deeds form a painful commentary.® 

But it would be grossly unjust to identify Pharisaism, as a 
religious direction, with such embodiments of it or even with the 
official ‘ fraternity.’ While it may be granted that the tendency and 
logical sequence of their views and practices were such, their system, 
as opposed to Sadduceeism, had very serious bearings: dogmatic, 
ritual, and legal. It is, however, erroneous to suppose, either that 
their system represented traditionalism itself, or that Scribes and 
Pharisees arc convertible terms,® while the Sadducees represented the 
civil and political element. The Pharisees represented only the pre¬ 
vailing system of, not traditionalism itself; while the Sadducees also 
numbered among them many learned men. They were able to enter 
into controversy, often protracted and fierce, with their opponents, 
and they acted as members of the Sanhedrin, although they had 
diverging traditions of their own, and even, as it would appear, at 
one time a complete code of canon-law.* * Moreover, the admitted 

fact, that when in office the Sadducees conformed to the principles 
and practices of the Pharisees, proves at least that they must have a 


been acquainted with the ordinances of traditionalism. 


Lastly, 


there were certain traditional ordinances on which both parties were 
at one. b Thus it seems Sadduceeism was in a sense rather a specula¬ 
tive than a practical system, starting from simple and well-defined 
principles, but wdde-reaching in its possible consequences. Perhaps 
it may beat be described as a general reaction against the extremes of 
Pharisaism, springing from moderate and rationalistic tendencies; 
intended to secure a footing within the recognised bounds of 
Judaism; and seeking to defend its principles by a strict literalism of 
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1 Erub. 54 a, I give the latter clause, 
not a 8 in our edition of the Talmud, but 
according to a more correct reading 
(Levy, Neuhebr, Worterb, vol. ii. p. 102). 

* It could serve no good purpose to 
give instances They are readily acces¬ 
sible to those who have taste or curiosity 
id that direction. 

1 So, erroneously, WeUhauwn, In his 
treatise ‘ Phariaaer u. Sadduc.'; and par¬ 
tially, as it seems to me, even Schurer 
(Neutest Zeitgeacb.), In other respect* 
also these two learned men seem too 


much under the Influence of Geiger and 
Kuenen . 

4 Wellhausen has carried hie critic isms 
and doubts of the Hebrew Scholion on 
the Megilh Taau* (or 'Roll of Fasts 1 ) 
too far. 

* Even such a book as the Meg. T&an, 
does not accuse them of absolute ignor¬ 
ance, but only of being unable to prove 
their dicta from Scripture (comp, Pereq 
x, p. 16 b t which may well mark the ex¬ 
treme of Anti-S&dduceelsm^ 
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BOOK interpretation and application. If so, these interpretations would be 

III intended rather for defensive than offensive purposes, nnd the great 
'■**-<-* ' aim of the party would be after rational freedom—or, it might 

be, free rationality. Practically, the party would, of course, tend in 
broad, and often grossly unorthodox, directions. 

The fundamental dogmatic differences between the Pharisees nnd 
Sadducees concerned: the rule of faith and practice; the ‘alter 
death;’ the existence of angels and spirits; and free will and pre¬ 
destination. In regard to the first of these points, it has already 
been stated that the Sadducees did not lay down the principle of 
absolute rejection of all traditions as such, but that they were 
opposed to traditionalism as represented and carried out by the 
Pharisees. When put down by sheer weight of authority, they 
would probably carry the controversy further, and retort on their 
opponents by an appeal to Scripture as against their traditions, per¬ 
haps ultimately even by an attack on traditionalism; hut always us 
represented by the Pharisees. 1 A careful examination of the state¬ 
ments of Josephus on this subject will show that they convey no 
more than this. 1 The Pharisaic view of this aspect of the contro¬ 
versy appears, perhaps, most satisfactorily, because indirectly, in cer¬ 
tain sayings of the Mishnah, which attribute all national calamities to 
those persons, whom they adjudge to eternal perdition, who interpret 

mu; Scripture ‘not as does the Halakhah or established Pharisaic rule.* 

In this respect, then, the commonly received idea concerning the 
Pharisees and Sadducees will require to be seriously modified. As 
regards the practice of the Pharisees, as distinguished from that ol 
the Sadducees, we may safely treat the statements of Josephus as 
the exaggerated representations of a partisan, who wishes to place 
his party in the best light. It is, indeed, true that the Pharisees, 

WfttL ‘interpreting the legal ordinances with rigour,’"‘imposed on tlicm- 
• AnL iyul selves the necessity of much self-denial, especially in regard to food,' 
*• 8 but that their practice was under the guidance of reason, as Josephus 


* Some traditional explanation of the 
Law of Moses was absolutely necessary, 
If it was to be applied to existing cir¬ 
cumstances, It woirld be a great his¬ 
torical inaccuracy to imagine that the 
Sadducees rejected the whole KcrpddocrtS 
rtijK irpio-jUvrepoar (SLMatL xv. 2) from 
Ezra downwards* 

* This is the meaning of AnL xlll. 10. 
fl, and dearly implied in xvHI* 1, 3, 4, 
and War ii, a. U. 

9 M. Derenbourg (Hist, de la PalesL, p. 
122, note) rightly remarks, that the Rab¬ 


binic equivalent for Josephus f attptfifrtt 
is heaviness, and that the Phar¬ 
isees were the or * make™ 

heavy/ What a commentary this on the 
charge of Jesus about 'the heavy bur 
dens* of the Pharisees! SL Paul uses 
the same term as Josephus to descrihi- 
the Pharisaic system, where our A.V\ 
renders * the perfect manner 1 (Acts xxii. 
3). Comp, also Acta xxvl. 5: xura 
rr^r djcptfitardrrjr atpicrir. 
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asserts, is one of those bold mis-statements with which he has too 
often to be credited. His vindication of their special reverence for 
age and authority * most refer to the honours paid by the party to 
‘the Elders,’ not to the old. And that there was sufficient ground 
for Sndducean opposition to Pharisaic traditionalism, alike in prin¬ 
ciple and in practice, will appear from the following quotation, to 
which we add, by way of explanation, that the wearing of phylacte¬ 
ries was deemed by that party of Scriptural obligation, and that the 
phylactery for the head was to consist (according to tradition) of four 
compartments. ‘ Against the words of the Scribes is more punish¬ 
able than against the words of Scripture. He who says, No phy¬ 
lacteries, so as to transgress the words of Scripture, is not guilty 
(free); five compartments—to add to the words of the Scribes—he is 
guilty." 11 

The second doctrinal difference between Pharisees and Sadducees 
concerned the ‘after death. ’ According to the New Testament/ the 
Sadducees denied the resurrection of the dead, while Josephus, ana par*i- 

. lei pas- 

going further, imputes to them denial of reward or punishment after aaeea; acm 
death/and even the doctrine that the soul perishes with the body.' *xui. a 
The latter statement may be dismissed as among those inferences J*" 11 - 8 - 
which theological controversialists are too fond of imputing to their ‘Ant. xviu 
opponents. This is fully borne out by the account of a later work/ r Ab d g. 
to the effect, that by successive misunderstandings of the saying of Nftth 0 
Antigonus of Socho, that men were to serve God without regard to 
reward, his later pupils had arrived at the inference that there was 
Do other world—which, however, might only refer to the Pharisaic 
ideal of ‘the world to come/ not to the denial of the immortality of 
the soul—and no resurrection of the dead. We may therefore 
credit Josephus with merely reporting the common inference of his 
party. But it is otherwise in regard to their denial of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead. Not only Josephus, but the New Testament and 
Rabbinic writings attest this. The Mishnah expressly states® that * Ber 1 *-® 
the formula ‘from age to age/ or rather ‘ from world to world, 1 had 
been introduced as a protest against the opposite theory; while 
the Talmud, which records disputations between Gamaliel and the 
Sadducees* on the subject of the resurrection, expressly imputes the 
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* Ant. svILi. 
1 , 3 


b Sanh. ri. 3 


‘ St. Matt 
xxit. 23. 


1 The subject ia discussed at length 
in Jen Ben i. 7 (p. 3 6), where the 
superiority of the Scribe over the Pro¬ 
phet ia shown (1) from Mic. ii. 6 (with¬ 
out the words in italics), the one class 
being the Prophets (‘ prophesy not 


the other the Scribes (' prophesy '); (2) 
from the fact that the Prophets needed 
the attestation of miraclee. (DeuL xiil 
2), but not the Scribea (DcuL xvih 11). 

2 This is admitted even by Geiger 
(Urechr, u. Uebers. p. 130, note), though 
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BOOR denial of this doctrine to the ‘Scribes of the Sadduceea.’ In fairness 
m it is perhaps only right to add that, in the discussion, theSadduceea 
w seem only to have actually denied that there was proof for this 

doctrine in the Pentateuch, and that they ultimately professed them* 
selves convinced by the reasoning of Gamaliel. 1 Still the concurrent 
testimony of the New Testament and of Josephus leaves no doubt, 
that in this instance their views had not been misrepresented. 
Whether or not their opposition to the doctrine of the Resurrection 
arose in the first instance from, or was prompted by, Rationalistic 
views, which they endeavoured to support hy an appeal to the letter 
of the Tcntateuch, as the source of traditionalism, it deserves notice 
that in His controversy with the Sadducees Christ appealed to the 
Pentateuch in proof of His teaching. 1 

Connected with this was the equally Rationalistic opposition to 
belief in Angels and Spirits* It is only mentioned in the New 
♦Arb. mil Testament/ but seems almost to follow as & corollary. Remembering 

what the Jewish Angelology was, one can scarcely wonder that in 
controversy the Sadducees should have been led to the opposite 
extreme. 

The last dogmatic difference between the two ' sects ' concerned 
that problem which has at all times engaged religious thinkers: 
man's free will and God's pre-ordination, or rather their compati¬ 
bility. Josephus—or the reviser whom he employed—indeed, uses 
the purely heathen expression 'fate* {tipappivt})* to designate the 
Jewish idea of the preordination of God. But, properly understood, 
the real difference between the Pharisees and Sadducees seems to 
have amounted to this: that the former acceutuated God's pre- 


in the passage above referred to be 
wooid emendate: 1 Scribes or tbe Samari¬ 
tans. 1 Tbe passage, however, implies 
that these were Sadducean Scribe*, and 
that they were both willing and able 
to enter into theological controversy 
with their opponents. 

1 Rabbi Gamaliel's proof was taken 
from Deut L 6: 4 Which Jehovah sware 
unto your fathers to give unto them. 1 
It is not said * umo you. 1 but unto 
which implies the res unreel ion of the 
dead. Tbe argument is kindred in char¬ 
acter, but far inferior in solemnity and 
weight, to that employed by oor Lord, 
Sl Matt- xxiL from which it is evi¬ 
dently taken. (See book v. eh, iv., tbe 
remarks on that passage.) 

1 It is a curious circumstance in corn- 


nection with the question of the Saddn- 
ceea, that it raised another point in con¬ 
troversy between the Pharisees and the 
■ Samaritans/ or as 1 would read it, the 


Sadducees, since 1 the Samaritans' (Sad. 
duoees!) only allowed marriage with the 
betrothed, not the actually wdded wife 
of a deceased childless brother (Jer 
Ye bam. L 6, p. 3 a). The Sadducees In 
the Gospel argue on the Pharisaic theory, 
apparently for Ibe twofold object of 
casting ridicule on the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, and on the Pharisaic prac¬ 
tice of marriage with the espoused wife 
of a deoeaeed brother 


1 like nipuwilnn is used in tbe heathen ; 
(philosophical) sense of /ate by Pkilo, 
Do Incorrupt. Mundi. j 10. ed. Mangey, 
voL 1L p. 4« (ed. Frd p, MTV 
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ordination, the latter man’s free will; and that, while the Pharisees 

admitted only a partial influence of the human clement on what 
happened, or the co-operation of the human with the Divine, the 
Sadducecs denied all absolute pre-ordination, and made man's choice 
of evil or good, with its consequences of misery or happiness, to 
depend entirely on the exercise of free will and self-determination. 
And in this, like many opponents of ‘ Predcstinarianism,’ they seem 
to have started from the principle, that it was impossible for God 
‘either to commit or to foresee [in the sense of fore-ordaining] 
anything evil.* The mutual misunderstanding here was that common 
in all such controversies. Although “Josephus writes as if, according 
to the Pharisees, the chief part in every good action depended upon 
fate [pre-ordination] rather than on man’s doing, yet in another 
place b he disclaims for them the notion, that the will of inan was 
destitute of spontaneous activity, and speaks somewhat confusedly— 
for he is by no means a good rcasoncr—of 1 a mixture ' of the Divine 
and human elements, in which the human will, with its sequence of 
virtue or wickedness, is subject to the will of fate. A yet further 
modification of this statement occurs in another place, 0 where wc are 
told that, according to the Pharisees, some things depended upon 
fate, and more on man himself. Manifestly, there is not a very 
wide difference between this and the fundamental principle of the 
Sadducces in what we may suppose its primitive form. 

But something more will have to be said as illustrative of Phari¬ 
saic teaching on this subject. No one who has entered into the 
spirit of the Old Testament can doubt that its outcome was faith , in 
its twofold aspect of acknowledgment of the absolute Rule, and simple 
submission to the Will, of God. What distinguished this so widely 
from fatalism was what may be termed Jehovahism —that, is, the 
moral element in its thoughts of God, and that He was ever presented 
as in paternal relationship to men. But the Pharisees carried their 
accentuation of the Divine to the verge of fatalism. Even the idea 
that God had created man with two impulses, the one to good, the 
other to evil; and that the latter was absolutely necessary for the 
eontinuance of thi9 world, would in some measure trace the causation 
of moral evil to the Divine Being. The absolute and unalterable 
pre-ordination of every event, to its minutest details, is frequently 
insisted upon. Adam had been shown all the generations that were 
to spring from him. Every incident in the history of Israel had been 
foreordained, and the actors in it—for good or for evil—were only 

instruments for carrying out the Divine Will, What were ever 
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BOOK Moses and Aaron? God would have delivered Israel out of Egypt, 
in and given them the Law, had there been no such persons* Similarly 

was it in regard to Solomon, to Esther, to Nebuchadnezzar, and 
others. Nay, it was because man was predestined to die that the 
serpent caine to seduce our first parents. And as regarded the 
history of each individual: all that concerned his mental and physical 
capacity, or that would betide him, was prearranged. His name, 
place, position, circumstances, the very name of her whom lie was to 
wed, were proclaimed in heaven, just as the hour of his death was 
Ibreordercd* There might be seven years of pestilence in the land, 
»B&nh. and yet no one died before his time.* Even if a man inflicted a cut 
* Cbuii. t b on his finger, he might be sure that this also had been preordered. b 

Nay, ‘ wheresoever a man was destined to die, thither would his fret 
carry him/ 1 We can well understand how the Sadducees would 
oppose notions like these, and all such coarse expressions of fatalism. 
And it is significant of the exaggeration of Josephus, 1 that neither 
the New Testament, nor Rabbinic writings, bring the charge of the 
denial of God's prevision against the Sadduceca, 

But ’there is another aspect of this question also. While the 
Pharisees thus held the doctrine of absolute preordination, side by 
side with it they were anxious to insist on maids freedom of choice, 
his persona] responsibility, and moral obligation/ Although every 
event depended upon God, whether a man served God or not was 
entirely in his own choice. As a logical sequence of this, fate hud no 
influence as regarded Israel,since all depended on prayer, repentance, 
and good works. Indeed, otherwise that repentance, on which Rul>- 
binisin so largely insists, would have had no meaning. Moreover, it 
seems as if it had been intended to convey that, while our evil actions 
were entirely our own choice, if a man sought to amend his ways, ho 
■Tom &3B& would be helped of God. 0 It was, indeed, true that God had created 

1 The following curious instance of these men to the very place whenro lie 
this la given. On one occasion King had been ordered to fetch them (Sukk, 
Solomon, .when attended by his two o3 a). 

Scribes, Ellborepb and Ahiuh (both sup* 1 Those who understand the charnclp.r 
posed to have been Ethiopians), sud- of Josephus’ writings will be at no kns 

denly perceived the Angel or Death. for his reasons in this. It would suit 

Ashe looked so sad, Solomon ascertained his purpose to speak often of the fatul- 

ae its reason, that the two Scribes had ism of the Pharisees, and to represent 

been demanded at his hands. On this them as a philosophical sect like the 

Solomon transported them by magic Into Stoics, The latter, indeed, he does in 

the land of Lui, where, according to so many words. 

legend, no man ever died. Next mom* 1 For details comp. Hamburger, Heal¬ 
ing Solomon again perceived the Angel Encykl. li. pp. 103’106—though there is 

of Death, but this time laughing, be- some tendency to 1 colouringMn this as 

cause, as he s&id. Solomon had sent In other article* of the work. 
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the evil impulse in us; but He had also given the remedy in the Law.* 
This is puraboHcally represented under the figure of a man seated at 
the parting of two ways, who warned all passers that if they chose 
one road it would lead them amoug the thorns, while on the other 
brief difficulties would end in a plain path (joy). 1 ’ Or, to put it in the 
language of the great Akiba': ‘ Everything is foreseeu; free deter- 
miuution is accorded to man; and the world is judged in goodness.’ 
With this simple juxtaposition of two propositions equally true, but 
incapable of metaphysical combiuation, as are most things in which 
the empirically cognisable and uncognisable are joined together, we 
are content to leave the matter. 

The other differences between the Pharisees and Sadducees can be 
easily and briefly summed up. They concern ceremonial, ritual, and 
juridical questions. In regard to the first, the opposition of the Sad¬ 
ducees to the excessive scruples of the Pharisees on the subject of 
Levitical defilements led to frequent controversy. Four points in 
dispute are mentioned, of which, however, three read more like 
ironical comments than serious divergences. Thus, the Sadducees 
taunted their opponents with their many lustrations, including that of 
the Golden Candlestick in the Temple. d Two other similar instances 
arc mentioned/ By way of guarding against the possibility of pro- 

fanatioD, the Pharisees enacted, that the touch of any thing sacred 
■ 

* detiled 1 the hands* The Sadducees, on the other hand, ridiculed the 
idea that the Holy Scriptures £ defiled * the hands, but not such a book 
as Homer. 1 In the same spirit, the Sadducees would ask the Phari¬ 
sees how it came, that water pouring from a clean into an unclean 
vessel did not lose its purity and purifying power. 3 If these represent 
no serious controversies, on another ceremonial question there was real 
difference, though its existence shows how far party-spirit could lead 
the Pharisees* No ceremony was surrounded with greater care to 
prevent defilement than that of preparing the ashes of the Red Heifer/ 


■ Tbe Pharisees replied by asking on 
what ground the bones of a High-Priest 
‘defiled/ but not those of a donkey. 
And when the Sadducees ascribed it to 
the great value of the former, lest a man 
should profane the bones of his parents 
by making spoons of them, the Pharisees 
pointed out that the same argument 
applied to defilement by the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. In general, It seems that the 
Pharisees were afraid of the satirical 


comments of the Sadducees on their 
doings (comp* P&rah ill* 3). 

* Wellhausen rightly denounces the 
strained interpretation of Geigm\ who 
would find here—as in other points— 
bidden political allusions. 

a Comp. ‘ The Temple, its Ministry and 
Services/ pp* 309 r 312* The rubrics are 
In the Mtahnic tractate Pa rah, and in 
Tos. Par* 
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Wliat eeem the original ordinances/ directed that, for seven days 
previous to the burning of the Red Heifer, the priest was to be 
kept in separation in the Temple, sprinkled with the ashes of all sin- 
offerings, and kept from the touch of his brother-priests, with even 
greater rigour than the High-Priest in his preparation for the Day of 
Atonement, The Satlducecs insisted that, as i till sundown f was the 
rule in all purification, the priest must be in cleanliness till then,before 
burning the Red Heifer. But, apparently for the sake of opposition, 
and in contravention to their own principles, the Pharisees would a<v 
tually * defile 1 the priest on his way to the place of burning, and then 
immediately make him take a bath of purification which had been 
prepared, so as to slum that the Sadducees were in error/ 1 In the 
same spirit, the Sadducees seem to have prohibited the use of any¬ 
thing made from animals which were either interdicted as food, or by 
reason of their not having been properly slaughtered; while the 
Pharisees allowed it, and, in the case of Levitically clean animals 
which had died or been torn, even made their skin into parchment, 
which might be used for sacred purposes/ 

These may sccra trifling distinctions, but they sufficed to kindle 
the passions. Even greater importance attached to differences on 
ritual questions, although the controversy here was purely theoreti¬ 
cal, For, the Sadducees, when in office, always conformed to the pre¬ 
vailing Pharisaic practices. Thns the Sadducees would have interpreted 
Lev, xxiii, 11, 15, 16, as meaning that the wave-sheaf (or, rather, the 
Omer) was to be offered on * the morrow after the w eekly Sabbath 1 — 
that is, on the Sunday in Easter week—which would have brought 
the Feast of Pentacost always on a Sunday ; 4 while the Pharisees un¬ 
derstood the term ( Sabhath 1 of the festive Paschal day/ 1 Connected 
with this were disputes about the examination of the witnesses who 
testified to the appearance of the new moon, nnd whom the Phari¬ 
sees accused of having been suborned by their opponents/ 

The Sadduccan objection to pouring the water of libation upon 
the altar on the Feast of Tabernacles, led to riot and bloody repri9- 
als on the only occasion on which it seems to have been carried into 
practice/ 1 Similarly, the Sadducees objected to the beating 

1 The Mlahnlc passage Is difficult, bat a longer discussion than can be given lo 
I believe I have given the sense oor- this place. 

rectly. * For details about the observances 

* This difference, which Is more intrl- on this festival I must refer to ‘The 
cate than appears at first sight, requires Temple, its Ministry and Services.' 



DIFFERENCES ON JURIDICAL QUESTIONS. 


off tho willow-branches after tho procession round tho altar on the 
last day of the Feast of Tabernacles, if it were a Sabbath.* Again, 
the Sadducecs would have had the High-Priest, on the Day of 
Atonement, kindle the incense before entering the Most Holy Place; 
the Pharisees after ho had entered the Sanctuary." Lastly, the 
Pharisees contended that the cost of tho daily Sacrifices should be 
discharged from the general Temple treasury, while the Sadducces 
would have paid it from free-will offerings. Other differences, which 
seem not so well established, need not here be discussed. 

Among the divergences on juridical questions, reference has already 
been made to that in regard to marriage with the ‘betrothed,’ or else 
actually espoused widow of a deceased, childless brother. Josephus, 
indeed, charges the Sadducces with extreme severity in criminal 
matters; • hut this must refer to the fact that the ingenuity or punc¬ 
tiliousness of the Pharisees would afford to most offenders a loophole 
of escape. On tho other hand, such of the diverging juridical prin¬ 
ciples of the Sadducces, as are attested on trustworthy authority, 1 
seem more in accordance with justice than those of the Pharisees. 
They concerned (besides the Levi rate marriage) chiefly three points. 
According to the Sadducces, the punishment d against false witnesses 
was only to be executed if the innocent person, condemned on their 
test imony, hint actually suffered punishment, while the Pharisees held 
that this was to be done if thosentcncc had been actually pronounced, 
although not carried out." Again, according to Jewish law, only a 
son, but not a daughter, inherited the father’s property. From this 
the Pharisees argued, that if, at the time of his father's decease, that 
son were dead, leaving only a daughter, this granddaughter would 
(as representative of the son) be the heir, while the daughter would 
be excluded. On the other hand, the Sadducces held that, in such a 
case, daughter and granddaughter should share alike/ Lastly, the 
Sadducecs argued that if, according to Exodus xxi. 28,29, a man was 
responsible for damage done by his cattle, he was equally, if not 
more, responsible for damage done by his slave, while the Pharisees 
refused to recognise any responsibility on the latter score.* 1 

For the sake of completeness it has been necessary to enter into 

' Other differences, which rest merely Article on ‘ The Sadduoees,’ in Kitto's 
on the authority of the Hebrew Com- Rlbl. Encycl. 

mentary on ‘The Roll of Fusts,' I have 1 Geiger, und even Derenbourg, see in 
discarded os unsupported by historical these things deep political allusions— 
evidence. I am sorry to have In this which, as it seems to me, have no other 
respect, and on some other aspects of existence than In the ingenuity of these 
the question, to differ from the learned writers. 
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details, which may not possess a general interest. This, however, will 
be marked, that, with the exception of dogmatic differences, the con¬ 
troversy turned on questions of ‘canon-law/ Josephus tells us that 
the Pharisees commanded the masses,* and especially the female 
world, b while the Sadducees attached to their ranks only a minority, 
and that belonging to the highest class. The leading priests in 
Jerusalem formed, of course, part of that highest class of society; 
and from the New Testament and Josephus wc learn that the High- 
Priestly families belonged to the Sadduccan party/ But to conclude 
from this/ cither that the Sadducees represented the civil and political 
aspect of society, and the Pharisees the religious; or, that the Sad 
ducces were the priest-party, 3 in opposition to the popular anddeino 
cratic Pharisees, are inferences not only unsupported, but opposed to 
historical facts. For, not a few of the Pharisaic leaders were actually 
priests/ while the Pharisaic ordinances make more than umple re¬ 
cognition of the privileges and rights of the Priesthood. This would 
certainly not have been the case if, aa some have maintained, Sad¬ 
duccan and priest-party had been convertible terms. Even as regards 
the deputation to the Baptist of * Friestsand Levites 1 from Jerusalem, 
we are expresscly told that they 1 were of the Pharisees/* 

This bold hypothesis seems, indeed, to have been invented chiefly for 
the sake of another, still more unhistoricah The derivation of the name 
' Sadducce 1 has always been in dispute. According to a Jewish legend 
of about the seventh century of our era/ the name was derived from one 
Tsadoq (Zadok)/ a disciple of Antigonus of Socho, whose principle of 
not serving God for reward had been gradually misinterpreted into 
Sadducccism. But, apart from the objection that in such case the party 
should rather have taken the name of AntigoniteSj the story itself re¬ 
ceives no support either from Josephus or from early Jewish writings. 
Accordingly modern critics have adopted another hypothesis, which 
seems at least equally untenable. On the supposition that the Saddu¬ 
cees were the 1 priest-party/ the name of the sect is derived from Zadok 
(Tsadoq)j the High-Priest in the time of Solomon/ But the objec¬ 
tions to this arc insuperable. Not to speak of the linguistic difficulty 
of deriving Tsadduqim (Zaddukim, Sadducees) from Tsadoq (Zadok)/ 


i So Wellha itseti, u. s. 

1 So Geiger, u. a. 

a Tseduqim and Tsadduqim mark dif¬ 
ferent irurifl life ratio us of the name Sad- 
duceea. 

* This theory, defended with ingenuity 
by Qeign\ had been of late adopted by 
most writers, and even by SvhUrcr. Bat 


not a few of Uie statements hazarded by 
Dr. Geiger seem to me to have no histori¬ 
cal foundation, and the passages quoted 
in support either do not convey such 
meaning, or else are of no authority. 

* So Dr, LdWj as quoted in Dr. Gins- 
burg's article. 
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neither Josephus nor the Rabbis know anything of such a connection chap. 
between Tsadoq and the Sadducees, of w T hich, indeed, the rationale H 
would be difficult to perceive. Besides, is it likely that a party would 
have gone back so many centuries for a name, which had no connec¬ 
tion with their distinctive principles? The name of a party is, if 
self-chosen (which is rarely the case), derived from its founder or place 
of origin, or else from what it claims as distinctive principles or 
practices. Opponents might either pervert such a name, or else give 
a designation, generally opprobrious, which would express their own 
relation to the party, or to some of its supposed peculiarities. But 
on none of these principles can the origin of the name of Sadducees 
from Tsadoq be accounted for. Lastly, on the supposition mentioned, 
the Sadducees must have given the name to their party, since it can¬ 
not be imagined that the Pharisees would have connected their op¬ 
ponents with the honoured name of the High-Priest Tsadoq. 

If it is highly improbable that the Sadducees, who, of course, 
professed to be the right interpreters of Scripture, would choose any 
party-name, thereby stamping themselves as sectaries, this derivation 
of their name is also contrary to historical analogy. For even the 

name Pharisees, 1 Peruskim,' ‘separated ones,’ was not taken by the 
party itself, but given to it by their opponents. 11 From 1 Mace. ii. 42; 
vii. 13; 2 Macc. xiv. 6, it appears that originally they had taken the 
sacred name of Chasidim, or ‘ the pious.’ b This, no doubt, on the 
ground that they were truly those who, according to the directions 
of Ezra,* had separated themselves (become nibhdalim) ‘ from the 
filthiness of the heathen’ (all heathen defilement) by carrying out 
the traditional ordinances.* In fact, Ezra marked the beginning 
of the ‘later/ in contradistinction to the ‘earlier/ or Scripture- 
Cha8idim. i If we are correct in supposing that their opponents had 
called them Perushim, instead of the Scriptural designation of 
Nib?idalim , the inference is at hand, that, while the ‘ Pharisees ’ would 
arrogate to themselves the Scriptural name of Chasidim, or ‘ the 

pious/ their opponents would retort that they were satisfied to be 
Tsaddiqim* or ‘ righteous.’ Thus the name of Tsaddiqim would beeome 
that of the party opposing the Pharisees, that is, of the Sadducees. 


* Yad, iv, 0 
&c + 


b Ps- m. 4; 

XIXl 23; 

xxxvii, 20 
c Yl. 21 ; lx, 

1; x- 11; 

Neh. lx, 2 


6 Ber- v, 1; 
comp, wlt)i 
Yayylltra 
Tl. % ed. 
Warah. t. 
Ill, p.5a 


1 Tbe argument as against the deriva¬ 
tion of the term Sadducee would, of 
course, hold equally good, even if each 
party had assumed, not received from 
the other, its characteristic name. 

* Comp, generally, * Sketches of Jewish 
Social Life/ pp. 230, 23 L 


a Here it deserves special notice that 
tbe Old Testament term Chasid, which 
the Pharisees arrogated to themselves, ia 
rendered in the Peshito by Zaddiq , Thus, 
as it were, the opponents of Pharisaism 
would play off the equivalent Tmddiq 
against tbePhariaaicarrogation of OhmitL 
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* PkUc t Quod 
oumlfl pn>- 
bna liber, 

$ 13, e4 

Jditig. iL p. 
457; Jot. 
Ant. XTiii 
1. 5 


There is, indeed, an admitted linguistic difficulty in the change of 
the sound i into u ( Taaddigim into Tsadduqim)^ but may it not have 
been that this was accomplished, not grammatically, but by popular 
witticism? Such mode of giving a i by-name * to a party or govern¬ 
ment is, at least, not irrational, nor is it uncommon. 1 Some wit 
might have suggested: Read not Tsoddiqim , the 'righteous, 1 but 
Tsadduqim (from Tsadu, 'desolation, 1 'destruction/ Whether 
or not this suggestion approve itself to critics, the derivation of 
Sadducees from Tsaddiqim is certainly that which offers most 
probability/ 

This uncertainty as to the origin of the name of a party leads 
almost naturally to the mention of another, which, indeed, could not be 
omitted in any description of those times. But while the Pharisees 
and Sadducees were parties within the Synagogue, the Esscnes 
(Etr&rjvoi, or 'Ecrcraioi—the latter always in Philo) were, although 
strict Jews, yet separatists, and, alike in doctrine, worship, and 
practice, outside the Jewish body ecclesiastic* Their numbers 
amounted to only about 4,000/ They are not mentioned in the 
New Testament, and only very indirectly referred to in Rabbinic 
writings, perhaps without clear knowledge on the part of the 
Rabbis* If the conclusion concerning them, which we shall by-and- 
by indicate, be correct, we can scarcely wonder at this. Indeed, 
their entire separation from all who did not belong to their sect, the 
terrible oaths by which they bound themselves to secrecy about their 
doctrines, and which would prevent any free religious discussion, as 
well as the character of what is known of their views, would account 
for the scanty notices about them* Josephus and Philo, 1 who 
speak of them in the most sympathetic manner, had, no doubt, taken 
special pains to ascertain all that could be learned. For this 
Josephus seems to have enjoyed special opportunities/ Still, the 
Becrecy of their doctrines renders us dependent ou writers, of whom 
at least one (Josephus) lies open to the suspicion of colouring and 


1 Such by-names, by a play on a word, 
are not an frequent Thus, Id Shem. 
R. 6 (ed. Ware A, p. 14 a t lines 7 and 8 
from top), Pharaoh's charge that the 
Israelites were ‘idle/ is, by a 


transposition of letters made to mean 
that they were wdppoi. 

1 It seems strange, that so accurate a 
scholar as SchUrer should have regarded 
the * national party 1 as merely an of&booL 
from the Pharisees (Neatest- Zeltgeecb. 
p. 431), and appealed in proof to a 


passage In Joseph us (Ant xvlll. 1. 6), 
which expressly calls toe Nationalists a 
fourth party, by the side of the Pharisees, 
Saddaoees, and Essenes. That to prac¬ 
tice they would carry out the strict 
Judaism of the Pharisees, does not make 
them Pharisees. 

1 They are also mentioned by Fiiny 
(Hist. Natur. v. 16). 

4 This may be inferred from Jossphuf 

Life, c. L 
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exaggeration. But of one thing we may feel certain: neither John 
the Baptist, and his Baptism, nor the teaching of Christianity, had 
any connection with Essenism, It were utterly unhistorical to infer 
such from a few points of contact—and these only of similarity, not 

identity_when the differences between them are so fundamental. 

That an Essene would have preached repentance and the Kingdom 
of God to multitudes, baptized the uninitiated, and given supreme 
testimony to One like Jesus, are assertions only less extravagant than 
this, that One Who mingled with society as Jesus did, and Whose 
teaching, alike in that respect, and in all its tendencies, was so 
utterly Non-, and even Anti-Essenic, had derived any part of His 
doctrine from Essenism* Besides, when wo remember the views of 
the Essenes on purification, and on Sabbath observance, and their 
denial of the Resurrection, we feel that, whatever points of resemblance 
critical ingenuity may emphasise, the teaching of Christianity was in 
a direction opposite from that of Esscnism. 1 

We possess no data for the history of the origin and development 
(if such there was) of Esscnism, We may admit a certain con¬ 
nection between Pharisaism and Essenism, though it has been 
greatly exaggerated by modern Jewish writers. Both directions 
originated from a desire after ‘purity,’ though there seems a funda- 
ental difference between them, alike in the idea of what consti¬ 
tuted purity, and in the means for attaining it* To the Pharisee it 
was Levitical and legal purity, secured by the ( hedge 1 of ordinances 
which they drew around themselves. To the Essene it was absolute 
purity in separation from the ‘material/ which in itself was defiling* 
The Pharisee attained in this manner the distinctive merit of a saint; 
the Essene obtained a higher fellowship with the Divine, ‘inward’ 
purity, and not only freedom from the detracting, degrading influ¬ 
ence of matter, but command over matter and nature* As the result 
of this higher fellowship with the Divine, the adept possessed the 
power of prediction; as the result of his freedom from, and command 


CHAP. 

ii 



1 This point is conclusively disposed 
of by Bishop Lightfoot in the third Dis¬ 
sertation appended to his Commentary 
on the Colossians (pp. 397-419). In 
general, the masterly discussion of the 
whole subject by Bishop Lighifoot, alike 
in the body of the Commentary and in 
the three Dissertations appended, may be 
said to form a new era in the treatment 
of the whole question, the points on 
which we would venture to express 


dissent being few and unimportant. The 
reader who wishes to see a statement of 
the supposed analogy between Essenism 
and the teaching of Christ will find it in 
Dr. Qinsburg's Article 4 Ease dob,’ in 
Smith and Wace's Dictionary of Christian 
Biography. The same line of argument 
has been followed by Frankel and Q&rtz . 
The reasons for the opposite view are 
set forth in the text 
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4 War 11 , 8 , 9 


over matter, the power of miraculuus cures. That their purifications, 
strictest Sabbath observance, anti other practices, would form points 
of contact with Pharisaism, follows as a matter of course; and a 
little reflection will show, that such observances would naturally be 
adopted by the Esscncs, since they were within the lines of Judaism, 
although separatists from its body ecclesiastic. On the other hand, 
their fundamental tendency was quite other than that of Pharisaism, 
and strongly tinged with Eastern (Parsee) elements. After this the 
inquiry as to the precise date of its origin, nnd whether Esscnism 
was an offshoot from the original (ancient) Asskieans or Chasidim, 
seems needless. Certain it is that we find its first mention about 
150 B.c.,* and that we meet the first Esscne in the reign of Aris- 
tobulus I. 1 

Before stating our conclusions as to its relation to Judaism and 
the meaning of the name, wc shall put together what information 
may be derived of the sect from the writings of Josephus, Philo, and 
Pliny. 1 Even its outw-ard organisation and the mode of life must 
have made as deep, and, considering the habits and circumstances of 
the time, even deeper impression than docs the strictest asceticism 
on the part of any modern monastic order, without the unnatural 
and repulsive characteristics of the latter. There were no vows of 
absolute silence, broken only by weird ehaunt of prayer or‘memento 
mori;’ no penances, nor sclf-chastisement. But the person who had 
entered the ‘order’ was as effectually separated from all outside as 
if he had lived in another world. Avoiding the large cities as the 
centres of immorality, 0 they chose for their settlements chiefly 
villages, one of their largest colonics being by the shore of the Dead 
Sea. d At the same time they had also 1 houses 1 in most, if not all the 
cities of Palestine,* notably in Jerusalem,' where, indeed, one of the 
gates was named after them.* In these ‘houses’ they lived in com 
mon," under officials of their own. The affairs of‘the order’ were 
administered by a tribunal of at least a hundred members. 1 They 
wore a common dress, engaged in common labor, united in common 

prayers, partook of common meals, and devoted themselves to 
works of charity, for which each had liberty to draw from the com- 


1 Compare Joseph AnL xiiL 6, 9; 
xv. 10. 4, 5; xriii. 1. 6; Jewish War, ii. 
0, 2-13; PKilo, Quod omnia probus liber, 
12, 13 (ed. Mangey , Ii- 457-459; ed. 
aj\ and Frcf. pp. 876-879; ed, Richter t 
voL v t pp, 285-288); Pliny , N.R v. 16, 
IT. For references In the Fathers see 


Bp. Lightfoot on Colosslans, pp. 83, 84 
(note), Comp, the literature there and 
in SchiLrer (Neutast Zeil^esch. p. 599), 
to which 1 would add Dr. Qinburg'a Art. 
* Esse nee 1 In Smith's and Waee's DicL of 
Chr. Biogr., yoI* iL 
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mon treasury at his own discretion, except in the case of relatives.* CHAP. 
It scarcely needs mention that they extended fullest hospitality n 
to strangers belonging to the order; in fact, a special official was v 
appointed for this purpose in every city.* 1 Everything was of the ‘Warms.# 
simplest character, and intended to purify the soul by the great- ** u * a - s * 
est possible avoidance, not only of what was sinful, but of what 
was material. Rising at dawn, no profane word was spoken till 
they had offered their prayers. These were addressed towards, if 
not to, the rising son—probably, as they would have explained it, as 
the emblem of the Divine Light, but implying invocation, if not 
adoration, of the sun. 1 After that they were dismissed by their 
officers to common work. The morning meal was preceded by a 
lustration, or bath. Then they put on their ‘ iestive ’ linen garments, 
and entered, purified, the common hall as their Sanctuary. For each 
meal was sacrificial, in fact, the only sacrifices which they acknow- 
leged. The ‘ baker,’ who was really their priest—and naturally so, 

since he prepared the sacrifice—set before each bread, and the cook 
a mess of vegetables. The meal began with prayer by the pre¬ 
siding priest, for those who presided at these ‘ sacrifices ’ were also 
‘priests,’ although in neither case probably of Aaronic descent, but 
consecrated by themselves. c The sacrificial meal was again concluded *ji» warn 
by prayer, when they put off their sacred dress, and returned to their iVih. 1 . s 
labour. The evening ineal was of exactly the same description, and 
partaken of with the same rites as that of the morning. 

Although the Essenes, who, with the exception of a small party 
among them, repudiated marriage, adopted children to train them 
in the principles of their scct, ! yet admission to the order was only 
granted to adults, and after a novitiate which lasted three years. 

On entering, the novice received the three symbols of purity: an 
axe, or rather a spade, with which to dig a pit, a foot deep, to cover 
up the excrements; an apron, to bind round the loins in bathing; 
and a white dress, which was always worn, the festive garment at 
meals being of linen. At the end of the first year the novice was 

1 The distinction is SchiLrer's, although (Comp, ed. Mangey, H. p. 632, from 
he la disposed to minimise this point, Eusebius' Pra^par, Evang. lit), viii. cap. 

More on this in the sequel. 8.) I have adopted the view of Bishop 

* Schilrer regards these children as Lightfoot on the subject Even the 
forming the first of the four ■ classes* or marrying order of the Essenes, however, 

‘grades’ into which the Essenes were only admitted of wedlock under great re¬ 
arranged, But this ia contrary to the strictions, and aa a necessary evil (War, 
express elate men t of Philo, that only u. s, § 13). Bishop Lightfoot suggest^ 
adults were admitted into the order, and that these were not Essenes in the strict 
hence only such could have formed a sense* but only 1 like the third order of ft 
‘grade’ or ‘class 1 of the community. Benedictine or Franciscan brotherhood* 
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admitted to the lustrations. He bad now entered on the second. 
grade, in which be remained for another year. After its lapse, he 
was advanced to the third grade, but still continued a novice, until, at 
the close of the third year of bis probation, be was admitted to the 
fourth grade—that of full member, when, for the first time, be was 
admitted to the sacrifice of the common meals. The mere touch of 
one of a lower grade in the order defiled the Gssene, and necessitated 
the lustration of a bath. Before admission to full membership, a 
terrible oath was taken. As, among other things, it bound to the 
most absolute secrecy, we can scarcely suppose that its form, us 
given by Josephus, 1 contains much beyond what was generally 
allowed to transpire. Thus the long list given by the Jewish his¬ 
torian of moral obligations which the Essenes undertook, is probably 
only a rhetorical enlargement of some simple formula. More credit 
attaches to the alleged undertaking of avoidance of all vanity, false¬ 
hood, dishonesty, and unlawful gains. The last parts of the oath 
alone indicate the peculiar vows of the sect, that is, bo far eb they 
could be learned by the outside world, probably chiefly through the 
practice of the Essenes. They bound each member not to couceal 
anything from his own sect, nor, even on peril of death, to disclose 
their doctrines to others; to hand down their doctrines exactly as 
they had received them; to abstain from robbery; 1 and to guard the 
took# belonging Co their sect , and the Thames of the Angels . 

It is evident that, while all else was intended as safeguards of a 
rigorous sect ol‘purists, and with the view of strictly keeping it a 
secret order, the last-mentioned particulars furnish significant indica¬ 
tions of their peculiar doctrines. Some of these may be regarded 
as only exaggeration of Judaism, though not of the Pharisaic kind. 1 
Among them wc reckon the extravagant reverence for the name of 
their legislator (presumably Moses), whom to blaspheme was a 
capital offence; their rigid abstinence from all prohibited food; and 
their exaggerated Sabbath-observance, when, not only no food was 
prepared, but not a vessel moved, nay, not even nature eased. 1 But 
this latter was connected with their fundamental idea of inherent im* 


1 Can this possibly have any connec¬ 
tion in the mind of Josephus with the 
later Nationalist movement T This would 
agree with his Insistence on their respect 
for those In authority. Otherwise the 
emphasis laid on abstinence from robbery 
seems strange in such a sect. 

* I venture to think that even Bishop 
Light/oot lays too much stress on the 
affinity to Pharisaism. I can discover 


few, if any, traces of Pharisaism In the 
distinctive sense of the term. Even their 
frequent washings bad a different object 
from those of the Pharisees. 

1 For a similar reason, and In order 
* not to affront the Divine rays of light'— 
the light as symbol, if not oatcorae, or 
the Deity—they covered themselves. In 
each circumstances, wltb tbe mantle which 
wu their ordinary dress In winter. 
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purity in the body, and, indeed, in all that is material. Hence, also, chap. 
their asceticism, their repudiation of marriage, and their frequent u 
lustrations in clean water, not only before their sacrificial meals, but 1—1 "V" 
upon contact even with an Essene of a lower grade, and after attend¬ 
ing to the calls of nature. Their nndoubted denial of the resurrection 
of the body seems only the logical sequence from it. If the soul 
was a substance of the subtlest ether, drawn by certain natural 
enticement into the body, which was its prison, a state of perfectness 
could not hare consisted in the restoration of that which, being 
material, was in itself impure. And, indeed, what we have called 
the exaggerated Judaism of the sect—its rigid abstinence from all 
forbidden food, and peculiar Sabbath-observance—may all have had 
the same object, that of tending towards an external purism, which 
the Divine legislator would have introduced, but the ‘ carnally- 
minded ’ could not receive. Hence, also, the strict separation of the 
order, its grades, its rigorous discipline, as well as its abstinence from 
wine, meat, and all ointments—from every luxury, even from trades 
which would encourage this, or any vice. This aim after external 
purity explains many of their outward arrangements, such as that 
their labour was of the simplest kind, and the commonality of 
all property in the order; perhaps, also, what may seem more 
ethical ordinances, such as the repudiation of slavery, their refusal 
to take an oath, and even their scrupulous care of truth. The white 
garments, which they always wore, seem to have been but a symbol 
of that purity which they sought. For this purpose they submitted, 
not only to strict asceticism, but to a discipline which gave the 
officials authority to expel all offenders, even though in so doing 
they virtually condemned them to death by starvation, since the 
most terrible oaths had bound all entrants into the order not to 


partake of any food other than that prepared by their ‘priests.’ 

In such a system there would, of course, be no place for either 
an Aaronic priesthood, or bloody sacrifices. In fact, they repudiated 
both. Without formally rejecting the Temple and its services, there 
was no room in their system for such ordinances. They sent, indeed, 
thankfoffenngs to the Temple, but what part had they in bloody 
sacrifices and an Aaronic ministry, which constituted the main busi¬ 
ness of the Temple? Their ‘ priests ’ were their bakers and presidents; 
their sacrifices those of fellowship, their sacred meals of purity. It 
is quite in accordance with this tendency when we learn from Philo 
that, in their diligent study of the Scriptures, they chiefly adopted 
the allegorical mode of interpretation. 1 


S Ed. jfa*d 

iL p. 406 
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BOOK We can scarcely wonder that such Jews as Josephus and Philo, 
ill and such heathens as Pliny, were attracted by such an unworldly 
v - *—' and lolly sect. Here were about 4,000 men, who deliberately 

separated themselves, not only from all that made life pleaauut, but 
from all around; who, after passing a long and strict novitiate, 
were content to live under the most rigid rule, obedient to their 
superiors; who gave up all their possessions, as well as the earnings 
of their daily toil in the fields, or of their simple trades; who 
held all things for the common benefit, entertained strangers, 
nursed their sick, and tended their aged as if their own parents, and 
were charitable to all men; who renounced all animal passions, 
eschewed anger, ate and drank in strictest moderation, accumulated 
neither wealth nor possessions, woie the simplest white dress till it 
was no longer fit for use; repudiated slavery, oaths, marriage; ab¬ 
stained from meat and wine, even from the common Eastern anoint¬ 
ing with oil; used mystic lustrations, hud mystic rites and mystic 
prayers, an esoteric literature and doctrines; whose every meal was 
a sacrifice, and every act one of self-denial; who, besides, were 
strictly truthful, honest, upright, virtuous, chaste, and charitable—in 
short, whose life meant, positively and negatively, a continual purifi¬ 
cation of the soul by mortification of the body. To the astonished 
onlookers this mode of life was rendered even more sacred by doctrines, 
a literature, and magic power known only to the initiated* Their 
mysterious conditions made them cognisant of the names of Angels, 
by which we are, no doubt, to understand a thcosophic knowledge, 
fellowship with the Angelic world, and the power of employing its 
ministry* Their constant purifications, ami the study of their prophetic 
a.W arn* writings, gave them the power of prediction;* the same mystic 

writings revealed the secret remedies of plants and stones for the 

IK 2* iv r 10. ° 

6;‘xrtL is. s healing of the body, 1 as well as what was needed for the cure of souls. 

It deserves special notice that this intercourse with Angels, this 
secret traditional literature, and its teaching concerning mysterious 
remedies in plants and stones, are not unfrequcntly referred to in that 
Apocalyptic literature known as the ‘ Pseudepigraphie Writings.' Con¬ 
fining ourselves to undoubtedly Jewish and pre-Christian documents,* 
we know what development the doctrine of Angels received both in 
mi. the Book of Enoch (alike in its earlier and in its later portion") and 

in the Book of Jubilees,* and how the 1 seers ’ received Angelic 

1 There can be Do question that these the Sibylline books which seems of 
Esaene cures were magical, and Uaeir Christian authorship, 
knowledge of remedies esoteric. ’ Comp. Lucius, Esaenismua, p. 103. 

1 Bishop Liffhffoot refer* to a part of This brochure, the latest on the subject, 
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of vision 


instruction and revelations. The distinctively Rabbinic teaching 
on these subjects is fully set forth in another part of this work. 1 
Here we would only specially notice that in the Book of Jubilees* 
Angels arc represented as teaching Noah all ‘ herbal remedies ’ for 
diseases, b while in the later Pirqd de R. Eliezer 0 this instruction is 
said to have been given to Moses. These two points (relation to the 
Angels, and knowledge of the remedial power of .plants—not to speak 

; and prophecies) seem to connect the secret writings of the 
Esscnes with that ‘ outside ’ literature which in Rabbinic writings 
is known as Sepharim haChitsonim, ‘ outside writings.” The point 
is of greatest importance, as will presently appear. 

It needs no demonstration, that a system which proceeded from a 
contempt of the body and of all that is material; in some manner 
identified the Divine manifestation with the Sun; denied the Resur¬ 
rection, the Temple-priesthood, and sacrifices; preached abstinence 
from meats and from marriage; decreed such entire separation from all 
around that their very contact defiled, and that its adherents would 
have perished of hunger rather than join in the meals of the outside 
world; which, moreover, contained not a trace of Messianic elements 
—indeed, had no room for them—could have had no internal connec¬ 
tion with the origin of Christianity. Equally certain is it that, in 
respect of doctrine, life, and worship, it really stood outside Judaism, 
as represented by either Pharisees or Sadducees. The question 
whence the foreign elements were derived, which were its distinctive 
characteristics, has oflate been so learnedly discussed, that only the 
conclusions arrived at require to be stated. Of the tivo theories, of 
which the one traces Essenism to Neo-Pythagorean,* the other to 
Persian sources,* the latter seems fully established—without, however, 
wholly denying at least the possibility ofNeo-Pythagorean influences. 
To the grounds which have been so conclusively urged in support of the 
Eastern origin of Essenism, 6 in its distinctive features, maybe added 
this, that Jewish Angelology, which played so great a part in the 
Bystera, was derived from Chaldee and Persian sources, and perhaps 
also the curious notion, that the knowledge of medicaments, originally 
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C. 49 


though interesting, adds little to oar 3 So Zeller , Pbiloaopbie d* Griechen, 
knowledge. ed, 1881, iii. pp* 277-337, 

1 See Appeodiz XIII. on the Angelol- * So Bishop Lightfool , in bis masterly 
ogy, Satauology, and Demonology of the treatment of the whole subject in hia 
Jews, Commentary on the Ep. to the Colossians. 

1 Only after writing the above I have & By Bishop Lightfool, u. a. pp. 382- 
noticed, that Jellinek arrives at the same 396* In general, I prefer on many pointa 
conclusion as to the Eeeene character of —such as the connection between Essen* 
the Book of Jubilees (Beth ha-Midn ism and Gnosticism Ac., simply to refer 
iii. p. xxxiv., xxxv.), and of the Book of readers to the classic work of Bishop 
Enoch (u, a* 1L p* Lightfool, 
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derived by Noah from the angels, came to the Egyptians chiefly 
through the magic books of the Chaldees,* 1 

It is only at the conclusion of these investigations that we are 
prepared to enter on the question of the origin and meaning of the 
name Essenes , important as this inquiry is, not only in itself, but in 
regard to the relation of the sect to orthodox Judaism. The eighteen 
or nineteen proposed explanations of a term, which must undoubtedly 
be of Hebrew etymology, all proceed on the idea of its derivation 
from something which implied praise of the sect, the two least objec¬ 
tionable explaining the name as equivalent either to £ tlie pious/ or 
else to ( the silent ones/ But against all such derivations there is the 
obvious objection, that the Pharisees, who had the moulding of the 
theological language, and who were in the habit of giving the hardest 
names to those who differed from them, would certainly not have 
bestowed a title implying encomium on a sect which, in principle and 
practices, stood so entirely outside , not only of their own views, but 
even of the Synagogue itself. Again, if they had given a name of 
encomium to the sect, it is only reasonable to suppose that they would 
not have kept, in regard to their doctrines and practices, a silence 
which is only broken by dim and indirect allusions. Yet, as we 
examine it, the origin and meaning of the name seem implied in their 
very position towards the Synagogue. They were the only real serf, 
strictly outsider! ?, and their u&mv Essems (’ Eao-yyQi, f E<rcraioi) seems 
the Greek equivalent for Chitsonim (i':nrn), t the outsiders.’ Even the 
circumstance that the axe, or rather spade (a£ivapto v), which every 
novice received, has for its Rabbinic equivalent the word CTtatsina , is 
here not without significance. Linguistically, the words Ess&noi and 
(Jhitsonim are equivalents, as admittedly arc the similar designations 
Ghasidim (D'TCO) and Aaidaioi (*A<rt6aiot). For, in rendering Hebrew 
Into Greek, the ch (n) is ‘ often entirely omitted, or represented by 
a spiritus tenis in the beginning/ while 4 in regard to the vowels no 
distinct rule is to be laid down. 1 b Instances of a change of the Hebrew i 
into the Greek e are frequent, and of the Hebrew o into the Greek e not 
rare. As one instance will suffice, we select a case in which exactly the 
same transmutation of the two vowel-sounds occurs—that of the Rab¬ 
binic Abhgmos (D^'338) for the QT$ek(Evy£vjjs )Eugenes (‘ well-born ’),* 


1 As regards any connection between 
the Essence and the Therapeutai t Lucius 
baa denied the existence of such a sect 
and the Fhllonic authorship of de V.cont* 
The latter we have sooght to defend in 
the Art. Philo (Smith and Woes'* Diet, 
of Chr. Blogr. lY.jt and to show that the 


Therapeutea were not a * sect f but an 
esoteric circle of Alexandrian Jews. 

1 As other instances may be quoted such 
as IstagioLh = (rrdyif, roof; 

latoll a pillar; Dlkh- 

eumlol cistern. 
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This derivation of the name Es$enes } which strictly expresses the chap. 
character ami standing of the sect relatively to orthodox Judaism, u 
and, indeed, is the Greek form of the Hebrew term for ‘outsiders/ is 
aJso otherwise confirmed. It has already been said, that no direct 
statement concerning the Essenes occurs in Rabbinic writings. Nor 
need this surprise us, when we remember the general reluctance of 
the Rabbis to refer to their opponents, except in actual controversy; 
ami, that, when traditionalism was reduced to writing, Essenism, as 
a Jewish sect, had ceased to exist. Some of its elements had passed 
into the Synagogue, influencing its general teaching (as in regard to 
Angelology, magic, &e.), and greatly contributing to that mystic 
direction which afterwards found expression in what is now known aa 
the Kabbalah, But the general movement had passed beyond the 
bounds of Judaism, and appeared in some forms of the Gnostic heresy* 

But still there are Rabbinic references to the ‘Chitsonim/ which 
seem to identify them with the sect of the Essenes. Thus, in one 
passage 1 certain practices of the Sadducees and of the Chitsonim are *Hegui. 
mentioned together, and it is difficult to see who could be meant by and s from 
the latter if not the Essenes. Besides, the practices there referred to 
seem to contain covert allusions to those of the Essenes. Thus, the 
Mishuah begins by prohibiting the public reading of the Law by 
those who wonld not appear in a coloured, but only in a white dress. 

Again, the curious statement is made that the manner of the Chitsonim 
was to cover the phylacteries with gold—a statement unexplained in 
the Gemara, and inexplicable, unless we see in it an allusion to the 
Essene practice of facing the rising Sun in their morning prayers. 1 
Again, we know with what bitterness Rabbinism denounced the use 
of the externe writings (the Sepharim haChitsonim) to the extent of ex¬ 
cluding from eternal life those who studied them, b But one of the h saniL*l 
best ascertained facts concerning the Essenes is that they possessed 
secret/outside/ holy writings of their own,which they guarded with 
special care. And, although it is not maintained that the Sepharim 
haChitsonim were exclusively Essene writiugs/ the latter must have 
been included among them. We have already seen reason for believ- 


1 The practice of beginning prayers be- 
fore, and ending them as the sun had 
just risen, seems to have passed from the 
Essenes to a party in the Synagogue it¬ 
self, and is pointedly alluded to as a 
characteristic of the so-called Vethikin , 
Brr. 9 b\ 25 i>; 26 a* But another pe¬ 
culiarity about them, noticed in Roah 
hnSh. 32 h (the repetition of all the verses in 
the Pentateuch coo tain mg the record of 


God in the so-called Malkhtyoth } Zihhro- 
noth t and Shophroth ) f shows that they 
were not Essenes, since such Rabbinic 
practices must have been alien to their 
system. 

2 In Sanh. 100 b they are explained as 
1 the writings of the Sadducees, ’ and by 
another Rabbi as 1 the Book of Sirach f 
(Ecclus. in the Apocrypha). Hamburger, 
as sometimes, makes assertions on this 
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* Jn Sant, 
x. 1 

b Meg. 24 b 


a Eaub. 101 
a; J*r. Saab, 
p. 38ft 


ing, that even the so-called Fseudepigraphic literature, notably each 
works as the Book of Jubilees, was strongly tainted with Essene views; 
if, indeed, in perhaps another than its present form, part of it was 
not actually Essene. Lastly, we find what seems to us yet another 
covert allusion* to Essene practices, similar to that which has already 
been noticed. b For, immediately alter consigning to destruction all 
who denied that there was proof in the Pentateuch for the Resurrec¬ 
tion (evidently the Sadducees), those who denied that the Law was 
from heaven (the Minim , or heretics—probably the Jewish Christians), 
and all i Epicureans' 1 (materialists), the same punishment is assigned 
to those ( who read externe writings 1 (Sepkarim haChitsonim) and 
‘who whispered 1 (a magical formula) 'over a wound, 1 * Both the 
Babylonian and the Jerusalem Talmud 0 offer a strange explanation 
of this practice; perhaps, because they either did not, or else would 
not, understand the allusion. But to us it seems at least significant 
that as, in the first quoted instance, the mention of the Chitsonim is 
conjoined with a condemnation of the exclusive use of white garments 
in worship, which we know to have been an Essene peculiarity, so the 
condemnation of the use of Chitsonim writings with that of magical 
cures. 3 At the same time, we are less hound to insist on these 
allusions as essential to our argument, since those, who have given 
another derivation than ours to the name Essenes , express themselves 
unable to find in ancient Jewish writings any trustworthy reference 
to the sect. 

On one point, at least, our inquiry into the three 'parties 1 can 
leave no doubt The Essenes could never have been drawn either to 
the person, or the preaching of John the Baptist Similarly, the 
Sadducees would, after they knew its real character and goal, turn 


point wbicb cannot be supported (Real- 
Worterb. ii. p. 70). Jer Snub. 28 a ex¬ 
plains, 4 Sucli as the books of Ben Siracb 
and of Ben Lu*nah 1 —the latter apparently 

also an Apocryphal book, for w hich the 

Midr, Kobe)* (ed. DTrrsA. iii. p. 106 b) has 

Uhe book of Ben Tagla 1 * La'nuh' and 
1 Taglu* could scarcely be symbolic names. 
On the other hand, IcannoL agree with 
Fiirst (Kanon d. A.T. p. 99), who identi¬ 
fies them with Apollonius of Tyana and 
Empedocles. Dr. Neubauer suggests that 
Ben I,a T nah may be a corruption of Sibyl¬ 
line Oracles, 

1 The 'Epicureans/ or 1 freethinkers/ 
are explained to be such as speak con¬ 
temptuously of the Scriptures, or of the 
Rabbis (Jer. Sanh. 27 d). In SaDh. 38 b 


a distinction is made between * stranger' 
(heathen) Epicureans, and Israelitish Epi¬ 
cureans. With the latter it is unwise to 


enter into argumenl. 

1 Both in the Jer. and Bab. Talm. it is 
conjoined with ‘spitting/ which was a 
mode of healing, usual at the time. The 


Talmud forbids the magical formula, only 
in connection with this 'spitting'—ami 
Uen for the curious reason that the Di¬ 
vine Name is not to lie recorded while 
1 spitting.' But, while in the Bub. Tulm. 
the prohibition beora against such < spit¬ 
ting 1 before pronouncing the formula, in 
the Jer. Talm. it is after uttering it. 

1 Bishop Lighifoot has shown that the 
Essene cures were magical (ll b. pp. 91 
Ac. and p. 377). 
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contemptuously from a movement which would awaken no sympathy 
in them, and could only become of interest when it threatened to 
endanger their class by awakening popular enthusiasm, and so 
rousing the suspicions of the Romans. To the Pharisees there were 
questions of dogmatic, ritual, and even national importance involved, 
which made the barest possibility of what John announced a question 
of supreme moment. And, although we judge that the report which 
the earliest Pharisaic hearers of John 1 brought to Jerusalem—no 
doubt, detailed and accurate—and which led to the despatch of the 
deputation, would entirely predispose them against the Baptist, yet 
it behooved them, as leaders of public opinion, to take such cognisance 
of it, as would not only finally determine their own relation to the 
movement, but enable them effectually to direct that of others also. 


CHAP. 



■ St. MatL 
111 . * 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TWOFOLD TESTIMONY OF JOHN—THE FIRST SABBATH OF JE6U8*0 

MINISTRY—THE FIRST SUNDAY—THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 

(SL John i. 15 51.) 

BOOR The forty days, which had passed since Jesus had first come to him, 

UI must have been to the Baptist a time of soul-quickening, of unfold- 

ing understanding, and of ripened decision. We see it in his more 
emphasised testimony to the Christ; in his fliller comprehension of 
those prophecies which had formed the warrant and substance of his 
Mission; but specially in the yet more entire self-abnegation, which 
led him to take up a still lowlier position, and acquicscingly to realise 
that his task of heralding was ending, nnd that what remained was 
to point those nearest to him, and who had most deeply drunl^of his 
spirit, to Him Who had come. And how could it be otherwise? On 
first meeting Jesus by the banks of Jordan, he had felt the seeming 
incongruity of baptizing One of Whom he had rather need to bo 
baptized. Yet this, perhaps, because he bad beheld himself by the 
Brightness of Christ, rather than looked at the Christ Himself. 
What he needed was not to be baptized, but to learn that it became 
the Christ to fulfil all righteousness. This was the first lesson. The 
next, and completing one, came when, alter the Baptism, the heavens 
opened, the Spirit descended, and the Divine Voice of Testimony 
pointed to, and explained the promised sign . 1 It told him, that the 
work, which he had begun in the obedience of faith, had reached the 
reality of fulfilment. The first was a lesson about the Kingdom; the 
second about the King. And then Jesus was parted from him, and 
led of the Spirit into the. wilderness. 

Forty days since then—with these events, this vision, those wordB 
ever present to his mind I It had been the mightiest impulse; nay, 
it must have been a direct call from above, which first hrought John 
from his life-preparation of lonely communing with Qod to the task 
of preparing Israel for that which he knew was preparing for them. 


1 St John L SS. 
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He had entered upon it, not only without illusious, but with such 
entire self-lbrgctlulness, as only deepest conviction of the reality of 
what lie aimouneed could have wrought. He knew those to whom he 
was to speak—the preoccupation, the spiritual dulness, the sins of 
the great mass; the hypocrisy, the unreality, the inward impenitence 
of their spiritual leaders; the perverseness of their direction; the 
hollowness and delusiveness of their confidence as being descended 
from Abraham. lie saw only too clearly their real character, and knew 
the near end of it all: how the axe was laid to the barren tree, and 
how terribly the fan would sift the chaff from the wheat. And yet 
he preached and baptized; for, deepest in his heart was the conviction, 
that there was a Kingdom at hand, and a King coming. A9 we 
gather the elements of that conviction, we find them chiefly in the 
Book of Isaiah. His speech and its imagery, and, especially, the 
burden of his message, were taken from those prophecies, 1 Indeed, 
his mind seems saturated with Lhem; they must have formed his own 
religious training; and they were the preparation for his work. This 
gathering up of the Old Testament rays of light and glory into the 
burning-glass of Evangelic prophecy had set his soul on fire. No 
wonder that, recoiling equally from the externalism of the Pharisees, 
and the merely material purism of the Essencs, he preached quite 
another doctrine, of inward repentance and renewal of life. 

One picture was most brightly reflected on those pages of Isaiah. 
It was that of the Anointed, Messiah, Christ, the Representative 
Israelite, the Priest, King, and Prophet, 1 in Whom tbe institution 
and sacramental meaning of the FriesLhood, and of Sacrifices, found 
their fulfilment. b In his announcement of tbe Kingdom, in his call 
to inward repentance, even in his symbolic Baptism, that Great 
Personality always stood out before the mind of John, as the One all¬ 
overtopping and overshadowing Figure in the background. It was 
the Isaiah-picture of‘the King in His beauty,’ the vision of ‘the 


CHAP. 

in 



■ la. U.0 
&c.; il.; 
lilt.; 111. 13 
Ac. [Ill,]; 

lil. 

* Is, HIL 


1 This la insisted upon by Keim, in 
his beautiful eketcb of the Baptist. 
Would that he had known the Master in 
the glory of Hib Divinity, as lie under¬ 
stood the Forerunner in the beauty of 
hi b humanity ! To Bhow how the whole 
teaching of tbe Baptist was, so to speak, 
saturated with I jaiah- language and 
thoughts, comp, not only Is. xL 3, aathe 
-burden of his mmelon, but as to hiB im¬ 
agery (after Keim): Generation of vipers, 
la. lix, 5; planting of the Lord t Ib. v. 7 ; 
trees , vi. 13] x, 15, 18, 33; xl. 24; JEre, 
l 31; ix. 18; x. 17; v, 24; xlvii, 14; 


floor and fan f xxb 10; xxviii. 27 Ac,; 
xxx. 24; xl. 24; xli. 15 Ac.; bread and 
coat to the poor , lviii. 7; the garner r 
xxL 10. Besides these, tbe Isaiah refer¬ 
ence in bis Baptism (Is. lit 15; i. 16), 
and that to the Lamb of God—indeed 
many others of a more indirect character, 
will readily occur to the reader. Simi¬ 
larly, when our Lord w r ouJd afterwards 
instruct him in his hour of darkness (St 
Matt. xi. 2), He points for tbe solution of 
his double to the well-remembered pro¬ 
phecies of Isaiah (Is, xxxv, 5, 6; lxi. 1; 
viii. 14, 15)* 
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land of far distances 


’ * t 


to him a reality, of which Sadducee and 



* la, xxxILL 

17 


Essene had no conception, and the Pharisee only the grossest mis- • 
conception. This also explains how the greatest of those born of; 
women was also the most humble, the most retiring, and self-forgetful. 
In a picture such as that which filled his whole vision, there was no • 
room for self. By the side of such a Figure all else appeared in its . 
real littleness, and, indeed, seemed at best but as shadows cast by 
its light. All the more would the bare suggestion on the part of the 
Jerusalem deputation, that he might be the Christ, seem like a blas¬ 
phemy, from which, in utter self-abasement, he would seek shelter in 
the scarce-ventured claim to the meanest office which a slave could 
discharge. He was not Elijah. Even the fact that Jesus afterwards, 
iu significant language, pointed to the possibility of his becoming such 
to Israel (St. Matt. xi. 14), proves that he cluimed it not; 1 not 1 that 
prophet'; not even a prophet. He professed not visions, revelations, . 
special messages. All else was absorbed in the great fact: he was 
only the voice of one that cried, 'Prepare ye the way!' Viewed , 
especially in the light of those self-glorious times, this reads not like I 
a fictitious account of a fictitious mission; nor was such the pro- i 
fession of an impostor, an associate in a plot, or an enthusiast. There 
was deep reality of all-engrossing conviction which underlay such self- 
denial of mission. 

And all this must have ripened during the forty days of probably 
comparative solitude,’ only relieved by the presence of such 'dis¬ 
ciples’ as, learning the same hope, would gather around him. What 
he had seen and what he had heard threw him back upon what he 
had expected and believed. It not only fulfilled, it transfigured it. 
Not that, probably, he always maintained the same height which lie 
then attained. It was not in the nature of things that it should be 
so. We often attain, at the outset of our climbing, a glimpse, after¬ 
wards hid Horn us in our laborious upward toil till the supreme 
height is reached. Mentally and spiritually wc may attain almost 
at a bound results, too often lost to us till again secured by long 


1 I can cot agree with Mr* Cheynti 
(Prophecies of Is. vol. 1. p, 183), that 
there is no Messianic reference here* It 
may not be in the most literal sense ‘ per¬ 
sonally Messianicbut surely this Ideal 
presentation or Israel In the perfectness 
of Its kingdom* and the glory of Its hap¬ 
piness, Is one of the fullest Messianic plc- 
Inres (comp. vv. 17 to end)* 

1 This is well pointed out by Keim, 


1 We hare In a previous chapter sug¬ 
gested that the baptism of Jesus had 
taken place at Bethabara, that is, the fur¬ 
thest northern point of his activity, and 
probably at the close or bis baptismal j 
ministry. It la not possible In this place 
to detail the reasons for this view* But 
the learned reader will find remarks on It i 
Id Keim t 1. 2, p* 624* i 
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reflection, or in the course of painful development. This in some 
measure explains the fulness of John's testimony to the Christ aa 
* the Lamb of God, Which taketh away the sin of the world, 1 when 
at the heginning we find ourselves almost at the goal of New Testa¬ 
ment teaching. It also explains that last strife of doubt and fear, 
when the weary wrestler laid himself down to find refreshment 
and strength in the shadow of those prophecies, which had first called 
him to the contest. But during those forty days, and in the first 
meetings with Jesns which followed, all lay hathed in the morning- 
light of that heavenly vision, and that Divine truth wakened in him 
the echoes of all those prophecies, which these thirty years had been 
the music of his soul. 


CHAP. 

m 


And now, on the last of those forty days, simultaneously with the 
final great Temptation of Jesus 1 which must have summed up all 
that had preceded it in the previous days, came the hour of John’s 
temptation by the deputation from Jerusalem. 2 Very gently it came 
to him, like the tempered wind that fans the fire into flame, not like 
that keen, desolating storm-blast which swept over the Master, To 
John, as now to us, it was only the fellowship of His sufferings, 
which he hore in the shelter of that great Rock over which its intense- 
ness had spent itself. Yet a very real temptation it was, this pro¬ 
voking to the assumption of successively lower grades of self-asser¬ 
tion, where only entire self-abnegation was the rightful feeling. Each 
suggestion of lower office (like the temptations of Christ) marked an 
increased measure of temptation, as the human in his mission was 
more and more closely neared. And greatest temptation it was when, 
after the first victory, came the not unnatural challenge of his authority 
for what he said and did. This was, of all others, the question 
which must at all times, from the beginning of hie mission to the hour 
of his death, have pressed most closely upon him, since it touched not 
only his conscience, but the very ground of hia mission, nay, of his 
life. That it was such temptation is evidenced by the fact that, in 
the hour of his greatest loneliness and depression, it formed his final 
contest, in which he temporarily paused, like Jacob in his Israel- 
struggle, though, like him, he failed not in it. For what was the 
meaning of that question which the disciples of John brought to 


1 This, of course, on the supposition 
that the Baptism of Jesus took place at 
Bethab&ra, and hence that the ( wilder¬ 
ness’ into which He was driven, was 
close by. It is difficult to see why, on 
any other supposition, Jesus returned to 


Bethabara, since evidently it was Dot for 
the sake of any personal intercourse with 
John. 

2 This ia most beautifully suggested by 
Canon Westcott in his Commentaiy on the 
passage. 
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Jesus: f Art Thou lie that should come, or do we look for another V 
other than doubt of hig own warrant and authority for what he 
had said and done ? But in that first time of his trial at Betha* 
bara he overcame—the first temptation by the humility of his 
intense sincerity, the second by the absolute simplicity of his own 
experimental conviction; the first bywTiathc had seen, the second 
by what he had heard concerning the Christ at the banks of Jordan. 
And so, also, although perhaps ( afar off/ it must ever be to us in like 
temptation. 

Yet, as we view it, and without needlessly imputing malice prepense 
to the Pharisaic deputation, their questions seemed but natural. After 
his previous emphatic disclaimer at the beginning of his preaching (St. 
Luke iii. 15), of which they in Jerusalem could scarcely have been 
ignorant, the suggestion of his Messiahship—not indeed expressly 
made, but sufficiently implied to elicit what the language of St. John 1 
shows to have been the most energetic denial—could scarcely have 
been more than tentative. It was otherwise with their question 
whether he was ‘ Elijah 1 ? Yet, bearing in mind what we know of 
the Jewish expectations of Elijah, and how his appearance was always 
readily recognised/ this also could scarcely have been meant in its full 
literality—but rather as ground for the further question after the 
goal and warrant of Iris mission. Hence also John's disavowing of 
such claims is not satisfactorily accounted fur by the common ex¬ 
planation, that he denied being Elijah in the sense of not being what 
the Jews expected of the Forerunner of the Messiah: the real, 
identical Elijah of the days of Ahab; or else, that he denied being 
such in the sense uf the peculiar Jewish hopes attaching to his 
reappearance in the Mast days/ There is much deeper truth in the 
disclaimer of the Baptist, It was, indeed, true that, as foretold in the 
Angelic announcement/ he was sent * in the spirit and power of 
Elias/ that is, with the same object and the same qualifications. 
Similarly, it is true what, in His mournful retrospect of the result of 
John's mission, and in the prospect of His own end, the Saviour said 
of him, 1 Elias is indeed come/ but * they knew him not, but have done 


»st.Hukix. unto him whatsoever they listed. 1 b But on this very recognition and 
k^u,xtu. reception of him by the Jews depended his being to them Elijah 

—who should i turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the 


1 * He confessed, and denied not ’ (SL marks the readiness of his testimony, the 

John 1. 20). Canon We»tcoii points out, second its completeness/ 

that * the combination of a positive and 1 See Appeudix VIII.: * RabblnlcTra- 
negative ’ Is Intended to 1 express the dittoes about Elijah, the Forerunner of 
fulnen of truth/ and that 'the first term the Messiah/ 
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disobedient to the wisdom of the just,' and so ‘restore all things.’ 
Between the Elijah of Ahab’s reign, and him of Messianic times, lay 
the wide cleft of quite another dispensation. The ‘ spirit and power of 
Elijah ’ could 4 restore all things/ because it was the dispensation of 
the Old Testament, in which the result was outward, and by outward 
means. But ‘the spirit and power’ of the Elijah of the New Testa¬ 
ment, which was to accomplish the inward restoration through peni- 
tent reception of the Kingdom of God in its reality, could only 
accomplish that object if ‘they received it’—if ‘they knew him.’ 
And as in his own view, and looking around and forward, so also in 
very fact the Baptist, though Divinely such, was not really Elijah to 
Israel —and this is the meaning of the words of Jesus: ‘And if ye 
will receive it, this is Elias, which was for to come.' * 

More natural still—indeed, almost quite truthful, seems the third 
question of the Pharisees, whether the Baptist was ‘that prophet.’ 
The reference here is undoubtedly to Dcut. xviii. 15, 18. Not 
that the reappearance of Moses as lawgiver was expected. But as 
the prediction of the eighteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, especially 
when taken in connection with the promise** of a ‘new covenant’ 
with a ‘ new law' written in the hearts of the people, implied a 
change in this respect, it was but natural that it should have been 
expected in Messianic days by the instrumentality of ‘ that prophet.’ 1 


CHAP. 



• st. M&tt. 
xi. U 


b Jer. tciJ. 
31 <bc. 


Even the various opinions broached in the Mishnah/ as to what “Kdny.TiH. 
were to be the reformatory and legislative functions of Elijah, prove 


that such expectations were connected with the Forerunner of the 


Messiah. 


But whatever views the Jewish embassy might have entertained 
concerning the abrogation, renewal, or renovation of the Law’ in 
Messianie times, the Baptist repelled the suggestion of his being 
‘that prophet’ with the Bame energy as those of his being cither the 
Christ or Elijah. And just as we notice, as the result of those forty 
days’ communing, yet deeper humility and self-abnegation on the 
part of the Baptist, so we also mark increased intensity and direct¬ 
ness in the testimony which he now bears to the Christ before the 
Jerusalem deputies. 4 ‘His eye is fixed on the Coming One.’ ‘He is 
as a voice not to be inquired about, but heard;’ and its clear and 


4 St. John l 
33-18 


1 Can the reference In St Stephen’s does not deny the charge, and that his 

speech (Acta vii. 37) apply to this ex* contention is, that the Jews wickedly re¬ 

pented alteration of the Law ? At any rate aisled the authority of Jeans (w. 51-53). 
St Stephen is on bia defence for teaching s For the Jewish views on the Law !in 
the abolition by Jesus of the Old Testa- Messianic times, see Appendix XIV,; 

meat economy. It is remarkable that he ‘ The Law in Messianic Days/ 
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J Comp. 8L 

Mutt. Tilt. 
17: 3t. Lake 
xxtl. 37; 

Acts Till. 

92; 1 Pat. 11. 
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unmistakable, but deeply reverent utterance ia: ‘The Coming One 
has come. 11 

The reVard of his overcoming temptation—yet with it also the 
fitting for still fiercer conflict (which two, indeed, are always con¬ 
joined), was at hand- After Hia victorious contest with the Devil, 
Angels had come to minister to Jesus in body and soul. But better 
than Angels’ vision came to refresh and strengthen IIis faithful 
witness John* On the very day of the Baptist’s temptation Jesus 
had left the wilderness. On the morrow after it, 'John sccth Jesus 
coming unto him, and saith, Behold, the Lamb of God, Which tuketh 
away the sin of the world 1 T We cannot doubt, that the thought here 
present to the mind of John was the description of ‘The Servant of 
Jehovah,’* as set forth in Is. liii, If all along the Baptist had been 
filled with Isaiah-thoughts of the Kingdom, surely in the forty days 
after he had seen the King, a new ‘morning’ must have risen upon 
them, h and the halo of His glory shone around the well-remembered 
prophecy. It must always have been Mcssianically understood;' 
it formed the groundwork of Messianic thought to the New Testament 
writers' 1 —nor did the Synagogue read it otherwise, till the necessities 
of controversy diverted its application, not indeed from the times t 
but from the Person of the Messiah* 3 But we can understand how, 
during those forty days, this greatest height of Isaiah’s conception of 
the Messiah was the one outstanding fact before his view. And what 
he believed, that he spake, when again, and unexpectedly, he saw 
J esus. 

Yet, while regarding his words as an appeal to the prophecy of 
Isaiah, two other references must not be excluded from them: those 
to the Paschal Lamb, and to the Daily Sacrifice, These are, if not 
directly pointed to, yet implied. For the Paschal Lamb was, in a 
sense, the basis of all the sacrifices of the Old Testament, not only 
from its saving import to Israel, but as that which really made them 
f the Church,’* and people of God, Hence the institution of the 
Paschal Lamb was, so to speak, only enlarged and applied in the 
daily sacrifice of a Lamb, in which this twofold idea of redemption 
and fellowship was exhibited. Lastly, the prophecy of Isaiah liii. was 


1 The words within quotations are those 
of Archdeacon Watkins, in hie Commen¬ 
tary on St John. 

9 Manifestly,whatever interpretation is 
made of Is. ill. 13-lilt, it applies to Mes¬ 
sianic times , even if the sufferer were, as 
the Synagogue now contends, Israel On 
the whole subject comp, the most learned 


and exhaustive discussions by Dr. Pusey 
in his introduction to the catena of 
Jewish Interpretations of Is. liii. 

* To those persons who deny to the 
people of God under the Old Testament 
the designation Church, we commend 
the use of that term by St. Stephen in 
Acte vli 38. 
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I the complete re&lisation of these two ideas in the Messiah, 
ther could the Paschal Lamb, with its completion in the Daily 
rifice, be properly vibwed without this prophecy of Isaiah', nor yet 
t prophecy properly understood without its reference to its two 
at types. And here one Jewish comment in regard to the Daily 
rifice (not previously pointed out) is the more significant, that 
[ates from the very time of Jesus, The passage reads almost like 
hristian interpretation of sacrifice. It explains how the morning 
[ evening sacrifices were intended to atone, the one for the sins of 
night, the other for those of the day, so as ever to leave Israel 
Ltless before God; and it expressly ascribes to them the efficacy of 
a Paraclete —that being the word used.® Without further following 
Ithis remarkable Rabbinic commentation, b which stretches back its view 
tof sacrifices to the Paschal Lamb, and, beyond it, to that offering of 
Isaac by Abraham which, in the Rabbinic view, was the substratum 
of all sacrifices, we turn again to its teaching about the Lamh of the 
Daily Sacrifice, Here we have the express statement, that both the 
school of Shammai and that of Hillel—the latter more fully—insisted 
on the symbolic import of this sacrifice in regard to the forgiveness of 
sin, £ Kebhasim ’ (the Hebrew word for ‘lambs ’), explained the school 
of Shammai, i because, according to Micah vii, 19, they suppress [in 
the A.V, ‘ subdue ’] our iniquities (the Hebrew word Kabhash mean¬ 
ing he who suppresseth)/ 1 Still more strong is the statement of the 
school of Hillel, to the effect that the sacrificial lambs were termed 
Kebhasim (from habhas^ i to wash } ), i because they wash away the 
sins of Israel/ c The quotation just made gains additional interest 
from the circumstance, that it occurs in a * meditation * (if such it 
may be called) for the new moon of the Passover-month (Nisan), In 
view of such clear testimony from the time of Christ, less positiveness 
of assertion might, not unreasonably, be expected from those who 
declare that the sacrifices bore no reference to the forgiveness of sins, 
just as, in the face of the application made by the Baptist and other 
New Testament writers, more exegetical modesty seems called for on 
the part of those who deny the Messianic references in Isaiah. 

If further proof were required that, when John pointed the by¬ 
standers to the Figure of Jesus walking towards them, with these 
words : * Behold, the Lamb of God/ he meant more than His gentle¬ 
ness, meekness, and humility, it would be supplied by the qualifying 


CHAP* 

III 



* Pesiqta* e<L 

Bubei\ p. fll 
b ; comp* 
more - fully 
in Yalkut 
p. 240 d 

» In 

L p. 249 a 


* And this 
with special 
reference to 

Ie. i. 19 


1 This appears more clearly in the same, In Hillers derivation it 

Hebrew, where both words (* lambs* and Is identified with the root C33 *= 1C31 
4 suppressors') are written exactly the 
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BOOK explanation, 'Which taketh away the sin of the world.’ We prefea 
in rendering the expression * taketh away 1 instead of ' bcareth/ because 

it is in that sense that the LXX. uniformly use the Greek term, 0 
course, as we view it, the taking away presupposes the taking upon 
Himself of the sin of the world. But it is not necessary to suppose 
that the Baptist clearly understood that manner of His Saviourship, 
which only long afterwards, and reluctantly, came to the followers o: 
the Lamb, 1 That he understood the application of His ministry tc 
the whole world, is only what might have been expected of one taught 
by Isaiah; and what, indeed, in one or another form, the Synagogue 
has always believed of the Messiah, What was distinctive in the 
words of the Baptist, seems his view of sin as a totality, rather than 
sins: implying the removal of that great barrier between God and 
man, and the triumph in that great contest indicated in Gen. iii, 15,: 
which Israel after the flesh failed to perceive. Nor should wc omit 
here to notice an undesigned evidence of the Hebraic origin of the 
fourth Gospel; for an Ephesian Gospel, dating from the close of the 
second century, would not have placed in its forefront, as the first 
public testimony of the Baptist (if, indeed, it would have introduced 
him at all), a quotation from Isaiah—still less a sacrificial reference/ 
The motives which brought Jesus back to Bethahara must remain: 
in the indcflnitcncss in which Scripture has left them. So far ns we 
know, there was no personal interview between Jesus and the Baptist.] 
Jesus had then and there nothing further to say to the Baptist; nndi 
yet on the day following that on which John had, in such manner, i 
pointed Him out to the bystanders, He was still there, only returiM 
ing to Galilee the next day. Here, at least, a definite object bccomcm 
apparent. This was not merely the calling of His first disciples, butl 
the necessary Sabbath rest; for, in this instance, the narrative supplies! 
the means of ascertaining the days of the week on which each ovcntl 
took place. We have only to assume, that the marriage in Cana of| 
Galilee was that of a maiden, not a widow. The great festivities which) 
accompanied it were unlikely, according to Jewish ideas, in the easel 
of a widow; in fact, the whole mise en acbne of the marriage rendersi 
this most improbable. Besides, if it had been the marriage of a widow, j 
this (as will immediately appear) would imply that Jesus had returned! 

1 This meets tli e objection of Krtm (1. 2* But surely, It Is a moat strange Idea of I 
p. 5521 which proceeds on the assumption Gotfet, that at His Baptism Jesus, like al) 1 
that toe words of the Baptist Imply that others, made confession of sins; that asJ 
he knew not merely that T but how, Jeaue He had none of Ilis own, He set before j 
would take away the sin of the world, the Baptist the picture of the sin of Israel j 
But his words certainly do not oblige as and of the world; and that ibis had led j 
to think, that be bad the Cross In view, to the designation: ‘ The Lamb of Go<L| 
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from the wilderness on a Saturday, which, as being the Jewish Sabbath, 
could not have been the case. For uniform custom fixed the marriage 
of a maiden on Wednesdays, that of a widow on Thursday. 1 Count¬ 
ing backwards from the day of the marriage in Cana, we arrive at the 
following results. The interview between John and the Sanhedrin- 
deputation took place on a Thursday. ‘ The next day,’ Friday, Jesus 
returned from the wilderness of the Temptation, and John bore his 
first testimony to ‘ the Lamb of God.’ The following day, when Jesus 
appeared a second time in view, and when the first two disciples joined 
Him, was the Saturday , or Jewish Sabbath. It was, therefore, only 
the following day, or Sunday ,* that Jesus returned to Galilee, 2 calling 
others by the way. ‘And the third day* alter it*—that is, on the 
Wednesday —was the marriage in Cana. s 

If we group around these days the recorded events of each, they 
almost seem to intensify in significance. The Friday of John's first 
pointing to Jesus as the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world, recalls that other Friday, when the lull import of that 
testimony appeared. The Sabbath of John’s last personal view and 
testimony to Christ is symbolic in its retrospect upon the old economy. 
It seems to close the ministry of John, and to open that of Jesus; it 
is the leave-taking of the nearest disciples of John from the old, their 
search after the new. And then on the first Sunday —the beginning 
of Christ’s active ministry, the call of the first disciples, the first 
preaching of Jesus, 

As we picture it to ourselves: in the early morning of that Sabbath 
John stood, with the two of his disciples who most shared his thoughts 
and feelings. One of them we know to have been Andreio (v. 40); 
the other, unnamed one, could have been no other than John himself, 
the beloved disciple.* They had heard what their teacher had, on the 
previous day, said of Jesus. But then He seemed to them but as a 
passing Figure. To hear more of Him, as well as in deepest sympathy, 
these two had gathered to their Teacher on that Sabbath morning, 
while the other disciples of John were probably engaged with that, 
and with thoBe, which formed the surroundings of an ordinary JewiBh 
Sabbath.* And now that Figure once more appeared in view. None 


CHAP. 



• St. John 1 
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b at, John 

xu 1 


Which taketh away the Bio of the world/ 
1 For the reesons of this, comp. 
‘Sketches of Jewish Social Life,’ p. 151. 

3 This may be regarded as another of 
the undesigned evidences or the Hebraic 
origin of the fourth Gospel. Indeed, it 
might &lso be almost called an evidence 
of the truth of the whole narrative. 


* Yet Ren an speaks of the first, chapters 
of St. John's Gospel as scattered notices, 
without chronological order! 

4 This reticence seems another un¬ 
designed evidence of Johannine author¬ 
ship. 

5 The Greek has it: * John was stand¬ 
ing, and from among his disciples two.* 
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BOOK with the Baptist but these two* He is not teaching now, but learning, 
HI as the intensity and penetration of his gaze 1 calls from him the now 

worshipful repetition ot what, on the previous day, he had explained 
and enforced. There was no leave-taking on the part of these two— 
perhaps they meant not to leave John* Only an irresistible impulse, a 
heavenly instinct, bade them follow His steps* It needed no direc¬ 
tion of John, no call from Jesus* But as they went in modest silence, 
in the dawn of their rising faith, scarce conscious of the what and the 
why } He turned Him* It was not because He discerned it not, but 
just because He knew the real goal of their yet unconscious search, 
and would bring them to know what they sought, that He put to them 
the question, < What scckyc? 1 which elicited a reply so simple, so real, 
as to carry its own evidence. He is still to them the Rabbi—the 
most honoured title they can find—yet marking still the strictly 
Jewish view, as well as their own standpoint of * 1(7 iat seekyeV 1 
They wish, yet scarcely dare, to say what was their object, and only 
put it in a form most modest, suggestive rather than expressive. There 
is strict correspondence to their view in the words of Jesus. Their 
very Hebraism of * Rabbi * is met by tbc equally Hebraic - Come and 
see; 1 * their unspoken, but half-conscious longing by what the invi¬ 
tation implied (according to the most probable reading, * Come and ye 
shall see' 3 ). 

It w r as but early morning—ten o'clock* * What passed on that 
long Sabbath-day we know not save from what happened in its 


1 The word implies earnest, penetrat¬ 
ing gaze. 

* The precise date of the origin of this 
designation is not Quite clear. We lint] 
It in threefold development: Rab 7 Rabbit 
and Rabban —'amplitude/ ‘amplitude* 
mea/ * amplitudo nostra/ which mark 
nucceasive stages. As the ln*t of these 
titles was borue by the grandson or Hi lie l 
(a.d. 30-50)* it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the two preceding ones were 
current a generation und more before 
that. Again, we have to distinguish the 
original and earlier use of the title when 
it only applied to teachers^ and the later 
usage when* like the word 'Docfor,' it 
was given indiscriminately to men of 
supposed learning* When Jesus is so ad¬ 
dressed it is in the sense of 1 my Teacher/ 
Nor can there be any reasonable doubt, 
that thus it was generally current in and 
before the time noted in the Gospels* A 
still higher title than any of these three 
eeems to haye been Ifert&fa, or Berabbif 


by wdiich Rabban Gamaliel ts designated 
in Shabb. 115 a* It literally means 1 be* 
longing to the house of a Rabbi/—as wo 
would say* a Rabbi ol Rabbis* On the 
other hand, the expression ‘Come and 
see 1 is among the most common Rab¬ 
binic formulas* although generally con¬ 
nected with the acquisition of special 
and important information. 

3 Comp* Canon Westcoff's note* 

* The common supposition is. that the 
time must be computed according to the 
Jew ish method, in which case the tenth 
hour would represent 4 p.m* But re¬ 
membering that the Jewish day ended 
with sunset* it could, in that case, have 
been scarcely marked, that ‘ they abode 
with Him that day/ The correct inter¬ 
pretation would therefore point in this, 
as in the other passages of St* John* to 
the Asiatic numeration of hours, corres¬ 
ponding to our own. Comp. J. B* Mc^ 
Leilan’s New Testament* pp* 740-742. 
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course. From it issued the two, not learners now but teachers, bear- chap. 
iiijr what they had found to those nearest and dearest. The form of 111 
the narrative and its very words convey, that the two had gone, each 
to search for his brother—Andrew for Simon Peter, and John for 
Janies, though here already, at the outset of this history, the haste 
of energy characteristic of the sous of Jona outdistanced the more 
quiet intenseness of John:* ‘lie (Andrew) first findeth his own ‘ ,>41 
brother.’ 1 Bnt Andrew and John equally brought the same announce¬ 
ment, still markedly Hebraic in its form, yet filled with the new 
wine, not only of conviction, but of joyous apprehension: ‘We have 
found the Messias.'* This, then, was the outcome to them of that 
day—He was the Messiah; and this the goal which their longing 
had reached, ‘We have found Him.’ Quite beyond what tbey had 
heard from the Baptist; nay, what only personal contact with Jesus 
can carry to any heart. 

And still this day of first marvellous discovery had not closed. It 
almost seems, as if this ‘ Come and see' call of Jesus were emblematic, 
not merely of all that followed in His own ministry, but of the 
manner in which to all time the ‘What seek ye?’ of the soul is 
answered. It could scarcely have been but that Andrew had told 
Jesus of his brother, and even asked leave to bring him. The search¬ 
ing, penetrating glance 3 of the Saviour now read in Peter’s inmost 
character his future call and work: ‘Thou art Simon, the son of 
John*—thou shalt be called 5 Cephas, which is interpreted (Orccian* 

ised) Peter.'* 

It must not, of course, be supposed that this represents all that 
had passed between Jesus and Peter, any more than that the 
recorded expression was all that Andrew and John had said of Jesus 
to their brothers. Of the interview between John and James his 
brother, the writer, with his usual sclf-reticence, forbears to speak. 

But we know its result; and, knowing it, can form some conception 
of what passed on that holy evening between the new-found Messiah 
and H is first four disciples: of teaching manifestation on His part, 
and of satisfied heart-peace on theirs. As yet they were only 


1 This appears from the word ‘first,* 
used as an adjective here, v. 41 (although 
the reading is doubtful), and from the im¬ 
plied reference to some one else later on. 

* Oo the reading of the Aramaic 
Meshicha by Messias, see Delitz&ch iu 
the Luther, ZeiLschr. for 1876, p. 603. 
Of course, both Messias and Christ mean 
‘the Anointed. 1 


3 The same word as that used in regard 
to the Baptist looking upon Jesus. 

4 So according to the beat text, ajid 
not Jona. 

6 * Hereafter thou shalt win the name. 1 
—WestcotL 

& So in the Greek, of which the English 
interpretation is ‘a stone 1 — Keyph r or 
Keypha f * a rock. 1 
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followers, learners, not yet called to be Apostles, with all of entire 
renunciation of home, family, and other calling which this implied. 
This, in the course of proper development, remained for quite 
another period. Alike their knowledge and their faith for the pre¬ 
sent needed, and could only bear, the call to personal attachment, 1 

It was Sunday morning, the first of Christ's Mission-work, the 
first of His Preaching, He was purposing to return to Galilee. It 
was fitting He should do so: for the sake of His new disciples; for 
what He was to do in Galilee; for His own sake. The first Jerusalem' 
visit must be prepared for by them all; and He would not go there 
till the right time—for the Paschal Feast. It was probably a distance 
of about twenty miles from Bethabara to Cana. By the way, two 
other disciples were to be gained—this time not brought, but called, 
where, and in what precise circumstances, wc know not. But the 
notice that Philip was a fellow-townsman of Andrew and Peter, 
seems to imply some instrumentality on their part. Similarly, wc 
gather that, afterwards, Philip was somewhat in advance of the rest, 
when he found his acquaintance Nathanael, and engaged in conver¬ 
sation with him just as Jesus and the others came up. But here 
also we mark, as another characteristic trait of John, that he, and 
his brother with him, seem to have clung close to the Person of 
Christ, just as did Mary afterwards in the house of her brother. It 
was this intense exclusiveness of fellowship with Jesus which traced 
on his mind that fullest picture of the God-Man, which his narrative 
reflects. 

The call to Philip from the lips of the Saviour met, we know not 
under what circumstances, immediate responsive obedience. Yet, 
though no special obstacles had to be overcome, and hence no 
special narrative was called for, it must have implied much of learn¬ 
ing, to judge from what he did, and from what he said to Nathanael. 
There is something special about Nathanael's conquest by Christ— 
rather 1 implied, perhaps, than expressed—and of which the Lord's 
words give significant hints. They seem to point to what had passed 
in his mind just before Philip found him. Alike the expression ‘an 
Israelite in truth, in whom is no guile T *—looking back on what 
changed the name of Jacob into Israel—and the evident reference to 


1 The evidence for the great historic by Canon WestcotL To these and oil jit 
difference between this call to personal commentators the reader must be re¬ 
attach meat, and that to the A postdate, ferred on thia aod many points, which it 
\a ahown—I should think beyond the would be out of place to dlaeusa at length 
power of cavil—by Godet t and especially In this book. 
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come; 


the full realisation of Jacob’s vision in Bethel,* may be an indication 
that this very vision had engaged his thoughts. As the Synagogue 
understood the narrative, its application to the then state of Israel 
and the Messianic hope would most readily suggest itself. Putting 
aside all extravagances, the Synagogue thought, in connection with 
it, of the rising power of the Gentiles, but concluded with the pre¬ 
cious comfort of the assurance, in Jer. xxx. 11, of Israel’s Anal 
restoration.* Nathanael ^Theodore, ‘ the gift'of God,’) had, as we 
often road of Rabbis, 1 rested for prayer, meditation, or study, in 
the shadow of that wide-spreading tree bo common in Palestine, the 
fig-tree. s The approaching Passover-season, perhaps mingling with 
thoughts of John’s announcement by the banks of Jordan, would 
naturally suggest the great deliverance of Israel in ‘ the age to 

e all the more, perhaps, from the painful contrast in the 
present. Such a verse as that with which, in a well-known Rabbinic 
work/ the meditation for the New Moon of Nisan, the Passover 
month, closes: 1 Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his 
help,” would recur, and so lead back the mind to the suggestive 
symbol of Jacob's vision, and its realisation in ( the age to come.’ r 

These are, of course, only suppositions; but it might well be that 
Philip had found him while still busy with such thoughts. Possibly 
their outcome, and that quite in accordance with Jewish belief at 
the time, may have been, that all that was needed to bring that 
happy ‘ age to coine ’ was, that Jacob should become Israel in truth. 
In such case he would himself have been ripening for ‘the King¬ 
dom ’ that was at hand. It must have seemed a startling answer to 
his thoughts, this announcement, made with the freshness of new 
and joyous conviction: ‘We have found Him of Whom Moses in the 
Law, and the Prophets, did write.’ Rut this addition about the Man 
of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph/ would appear a terrible anti-climax. 
It was so different from anything that he had associated either 
with the great hope of Israel, or with the Nazareth of his own neigh¬ 
bourhood, that his exclamation, without implying any special impu¬ 
tation on the little town which he knew so well, seems mot only 
natural, but, psychologically, deeply true. There was bur one 


1 Corroborative and illustrative pas¬ 
saged are here Loo numerous, perhaps 
also not sufficiently important, to be 
Quoted in detail. 

* Ewald imagines that this ‘ fig-tree T 
had been in the garden of Nathanael's 
house at Cana, and Archdeacon Watkins 
teems to adopt this view, but* as it 


seems to me, without historical ground. 

3 This, as it would seem, needless 
addition (if the narrative were fictitious) 
is of the highest evidential value* In an 
Ephesian Gospel of the end of the second 


century it would have been well-nigh 
impossible. 
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answer to this—that which Philip made, which Jesus had made to 
Andrew and John, and which haa ever since been the best answer to 
all Christian inquiry: 1 Come and see. 1 And, despite the disappoint¬ 
ment, there must have been such moving power in the answer which 
Philip's sudden announcement had given to his unspoken thoughts, 
that he went with him. And now, as ever, when in such spirit we 
come, evidences irrefragable multiplied at every step. As he neared 
Jesus, he heard Him speak to the disciples words concerning him, 
which recalled, truly and actually, what had passed in his soul. 
But could it really be so, that Jesus knew it all ? The question r 
intended to elicit it, brought such proof that he could not but burst 
into the immediate and full aekowledgment: * Thou art the Son of 
God,* Who hast read my inmost being; 'Thou art the King of 
Israel/ Who dost meet its longing and hope. And is it not ever so, 
that the faith of the heart springs to the lips, as did the water from 
the riven rock at the touch of the God-gifted rod? It needs not 
long course of argumentation, nor intricate chain of evidences, welded 
link to link, when the secret thoughts of the heart are laid bare, and 
its inmost longings met. Then, as in a moment, it is day, and 
joyous voice of song greets its birth* 

And yet that painful path of slower learning to enduring con¬ 
viction must still be trodden, whether in the sufferings of the heart, 
or the struggle of the mind. This it is which seems implied iu the 
half-sad question of the Master/ yet with full view of the final 
triumph (‘ thou shalt see greater things than these*), and of the 
true realisation in it of that glorious symbol of Jacob's vision. b 


And so Nathanael, 1 the God-given* 


t 


as we know him in after- 


history, Bartholomew, f the son of Telamyon 11 —was added to the dis¬ 
ciples* Such was on that first Sunday the small beginning of the 
great Church Catholic; these the tiny springs that swelled into the 
mighty river which, in its course, has enriched and fertilised the 
barrenness of the far-off lands of the Gentiles, 


1 So, at least, most probably. Comp, SL John itL 2, nod the varietur commeotaiiee 



CHRIST AS ‘THE SON OF HAH/ 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE MARRIAGE FEAST IN CANA OF GALILEE—THE MIRACLE THAT 

IS * A SIGN. ’ 

(St JohD il. 1-12.) 

At the close of His Discourse to Nathanael—His first sermon— CHAP. 
Jesus had made use of an expression which received its symbolic ful- rv 
filment in His first deed. His first testimony about Himself had 
been to call Himself the ‘Son of Man.’ Bl "We cannot but feci that »Bt. jotmi 
this bore reference to the confession of Nathanael: ‘Thou art the Son 
of God; Thou art the King of Israel.’ It is, as if He would have 
turned the disciples from thoughts of His being the Son of God and 
King of Israel to the voluntary humiliation of His Humanity, as 
being tbc necessary basis of His work, without knowledge of which 
that of His Divinity would have been a barren, speculative abstrac* 
tion,and that of His Kingship a Jewish fleshly dream. But it was not 
only knowledge of His humiliation in His Humanity. For, as in the 
history of the Christ humiliation and glory are always connected, the 
one enwrapped in the other as the flower in the bud, so here also His 
humiliation as the Son of Man is the exaltation of humanity, tho 
realisation of its ideal destiny as created in the likeness of God. It 
should never be forgotton, that such teaching of His exaltation and 
Kingship through humiliation and representation of humanity was 
needftil. It was the teaching which was the outcome of the Tempts 
tion and of its victory, the very teaching of the whole Evangelic 
history. Any other real learning of Christ would, as we see it, have 
been impossible to the disciples—alike mentally, as regards founda¬ 
tion and progression, and spiritually. A Christ: God, King, and not 
primarily ‘the Son of Man,’ would not have been the Christ of 
Prophecy, nor the Christ of Humanity, nor the Christ of salvation, 

1 For a full discussion of tbat most ascertain the Old Testament import of 
important and significant appellation the title, and then to view it as present 
'Son of Man,' comp. Tsticke, n. a. pp. to later Jewish thinking in the Pseud- 
4.'>9-466; Oodet (German traDsl.), pp. epigraphic writings (Book of Enoch). 

104-108; and especially Weaicatt, pp. Finally, its full realisation must he 
33-35. The main point is here first to studied In the Gospel-history. 
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BOOK nor yet the Christ of sympathy, help, and example. A Christ, God 

HI and King, Who hail suddenly risen like the fierce Eastern sun in mid* 

day brightness, would have blinded by his dazzling rays (as it did 
Saul on the way to Damascus), not risen ‘with kindly light 7 to chase 
away darkness and mists, and with genial growing warmth to woo 
life and beauty into our barren world. And so, as * it became Him/ 
for the carrying out of the work, 1 to make the Captain of Salvation 
a. 10 perfect through sufferings, 1 n so it was needful lor them that He should 
veil, even from their view who followed Him, the glory of His Divin¬ 
ity and the power of His Kingship, till they had learned all that the 
designation f Son of Man 1 implied, as placed below ‘Son of God' and 
‘ King of Israel. 

This idea of the ‘Son of Man/ although in its full and prophetic 
meaning, accnis to furnish the explanation of the miracle at the mar¬ 
riage of Cana. We arc now entering on the Ministry of ‘The Son 
of Man/ first and chiefly in its contrast to the preparatory call of 
the Baptist, with the asceticism symbolic of it. We behold Him now 
as freely mingling with humanity, sharing its joys and engagements, 
entering into its family life, sanctioning and hallowing all by His 
Presents and blessing; then as transforming the ‘ water of legal puri¬ 
fication } into the wine of the new dispensation, and, more than this, 
the water of our felt want into the wine of Ilia giving; and, lastly, as 
having absolute power as the ‘Son of Man/ being also ‘the Soil of 
God* and ‘ the King of Israel/ Not that it is intended to convey, 
that it was the primary purpose of the miracle of Cana to exhibit the 
contrast between His own Ministry and the asceticism of the Baptist, 
although greater could scarcely be imagined than between the wilder* 
ness and the supply of wine at the marriage-feast. Rather, since 
this essential difference really existed, it naturally appeared at the 
very commencement of Christ's Ministry/ And so in regard to the 
other meaning, also, which this history carries to our minds. 

At the same time it must be borne in mind, that marriage con* 
vcyed to the Jews much higher thoughts than merely those of festivi¬ 
ty and merriment. The pious fasted before it, confessing their sins. It 
was regarded almost as a Sacrament. Entrance into the married state 


1 We may, however, here again notice 
that, If this narrative had been fic¬ 
titious, It would seem most clumsily put 
together. To Introduce the Forerunner 
with fasting, and as an ascetic, and Him 
to Whom he pointed with a marriage- 
feast, Is an Incongruity which no writer 
Qf a legend would have perpetrated. But 


the writer of the foQrth Gospel does not 
seem conscious of any Incongruity, and 
this because he has no Ideal story nor 
characters to Introduce. In this sense It 
may be said, that the introduction of the 
story of the marriage-feast of Cana Is la 
Itself the best proof of Its truthfulness, 
and of the miracle which it records- 
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was thought to carry the forgiveness of sins.* 1 It almost seems as if CH 
the relationship of Husband and Bride between Jehovah and His iv 

people, so frequently insisted upon, not only in the Bible, but in v— 

Rabbinic writings, had always been standing out in the background. ‘Taikuion 
Thus the bridal pair on the marriage-day symbolised the union of God 1 voi u. p." 
with Israel.* Hence, though it may in part have been national pride, 
which considered the birth of every Israelite as almost outweighing 
the rest of the world, it scarcely wholly accounts for the ardent insist- 
auce on marriage, from the first prayer at the circumcision of a child, 
onwards through the many and varied admonitions to the same effect. 

Similarly, it may have been the deep feeling of brotherhood in Israel, 
leading to sympathy with all that most touched the heart, which 
invested with such sacredness participation in the gladness of 
marriage, 1 or the sadness of burial. To use the bold allegory of the 
times, God Himself had spoken the words of blessing over the cup at 
the union of our first parents, when Michael and Gabriel acted as 
groomsmen,* 1 and the Angelic choir sang tbc wedding hymn. 0 So also *<Ber. a, e 
He had shown the example of visiting the sick (in the case of Na.tii.'w. 11 ' 
Abraham), comforting the mourners (in that of Isaac), and burying 
the dead (in that of Moses). 4 Every man who met it, was bourn! to dgot. iu 
rise and join the marriage procession, or the funeral march. It was 
specially related of King Agrippa that he had done this, and a curious 
Haggadah sets forth that, when Jezebel was eaten of dogs, her hands 
and feet were spared,* because, amidst all her wickedness, she had «9Kic gB . 
been wont to greet every marriage-procession by clapping of hands, 

and to accompany the mourners a certain distance on their way to the 
burying/ And so we also read it, that, in the burying of the widow’s 'Yaikm 
son of Naim ‘much people of the city was with her.’* as.vorii.p 

. 36 a and k 

In such circumstances,we would naturally expect that all connected l9ti Lule 
with marriage was planned with care, so as to bear the impress of Tl( ' 12 
sanctity, and also to wear the aspect of gladness. 4 A special formality, 

1 Tbe Biblical proofs adduced for at married, 
taching this benefit to a sage. a bride- ! In Yalcuton Is. Ixi. 10(vol. ii. jj. 57 d\ 
groom, and a prince on entering on their Israel is said to bave been ten times 
new state, are certainly peculiar. In the called in Scripture ‘bride 1 (six times in 
rase or a bridegroom it is based on the Canticles, three times in Isaiah, and once 
name of Esau's bride, Machalath (Gen. in Jeremiah). Attention is also called to 
xxvjji. 9), a name which is derived from the 'ten garments ' with which succea- 
tbe Rabbinic ‘Machal,* to forgive. In sively the Holy One an ayed Himself; to 
Jer. Biccnr. iii. p. 65 d t where this is also the symbolic priestly dignity of the 
related, it is pointed out that the original bridegroom. Ac. 

name of Esau's wife had been Baseniath a Everything, even a funeral, had to 
(Gen. xxxvi, 3j ( the name Machidath, give way to a marriage-procession, 
therefore, having been given when Esau 4 For details I must refer to the Ency- 
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BOOK 

m 



* Jer. Yob, 
Md. 


Oomp. 
Tob. Til. 14 


that of f betrothal * ( Erusin Qiddushin ), preceded the actual marriage 
by a period varying in length, but not exceeding a twelvemonth in 
the case of a maiden, 1 At the betrothal, the bridegroom, personally 
or by deputy, handed to the bride a piece of money or a letter, it 
being expressly stated in each case that the man thereby espoused 
the woman. From the moment of betrothal both parties were regarded, 
and treated in law (as to inheritance, adultery, need of formal divorce), 
as if they had been actually married, except as regarded their living 
together, A legal document (the ShitrA Erusin) fixed the dowry which 
each brought, the mutual obligations, and all other legal points* 1 
Generally a festive meal closed the ceremony of betrothal— but not in 
Galilee, where, habits being more simple and pure, that which some¬ 
times ended in sin was avoided. 

On the evening of the actual marriage ( Nissuin , Chathnuth), the 
biide was led from her paternal home to that of her husband. First 
came the merry sounds of music; then they who distributed among 
the people wino and oil, and nuts among the children; next the 
bride, covered with the bridal veil, her long hair flowing, surrounded 
by her companions, and led by 'the friends of the bridegroom/ anil 
4 the children of the bride-chamber,’ All around were in festive 
array; some carried torches, or lamps on poles; those nearest had 
myrtle-branches and chaplets of flowers. Every one rose to salute the 
procession, or join it; and it was deemed almost a religious duty to 
break into praise of the beauty, the modesty, or the virtues of the 
bride. Arrived at her new home, she was led to her husband. Some 
such formula as 'Take her according to the Law of Moses and of 
Israel/* would be spoken, and the bride and bridegroom crowned with 
garlands,* Then a formal legal instrument, called the Kethubah , 
was signed/ which set forth that the bridegroom undertook to work 
for her, to honour, keep, and care for her/ as is the manner of the 
men of Israel; that he promised to give his maiden-wife at least two 
hundred Zuz b (or more it might be)/ and to increase her own dowry 


clopaediae, to the article in OftsseWs 4 Bible 
Educator/ and to the corresponding chap¬ 
ters in 4 Sketches of Jewish Social Life/ 
1 Pesiq, R. 15 applies the first clause 
of Prov. xiii. 12 to a long engagement, 
the second to a short one. 

1 The reader who is curious to see 
these and other legal documents in ex- 
tenso, is referred to Dr. Sn mmter*a ed. 
-of the tractate Baba Me Lain (notes at the 
end, fol. pp. 144-146). 

a .Some of these joyous demonstrations, 
finch as the wearing of crowns, ana even 


the bridal music, were for a time pro¬ 
hibited after the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, in token of national mourning 
(Sot. ix. 14), On these crowue comp, 
Hfrperwtf. Sola, pp. 965-967, 

4 I quote the very words of the formula* 
which, it will be noticed, closely agree 
with those in our own Marriage Service, 
1 If the Zuz be reckoned at 7 d. t about 
51. 16s. 0 d. 

• This, of course, represents only thew/- 
ntmum. In the case of a priest's daughter 
the ordinary legal minimum was doubled. 
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(which, in the case of a poor orphan, the authorities supplied) by at 
least one half, and that he also undertook to lay it out for her to the 
best advantage, all his own possessions being guarantee for it. 1 Then, 
after the prescribed washing of hands and benediction, the marriage- 
supper began—the cup being filled, and the solemn prayer of bridal 
benediction spoken over it. And so the feast lasted—it might be 
more than one day—while each sought to contribute, sometimes 
coarsely,* sometimes wisely, to the general enjoyment,* till at last ‘the 
friends of the bridegroom ' led the bridal pair to the Cheder and the 
Chuppah, or the bridal chamber and bed. Here it ought to be 
specially noticed, as a striking evidence that the writer of the fourth 
Gospel was not only a Hebrew, but intimately acquainted with the 
varying customs prevailing in Galilee and in Judaea, that at the 
marriage of Cana no ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ or ‘groomsman’ 
( Shoshebkeyna ), is mentioned, while he is referred to in St. John iii. 29, 
where the words are spoken outside the boundaries of Galilee. For 
among the simpler and purer Galileans the practice of having ‘ friends 
of the bridegroom/ which must so often have led to gross impropriety/ 
did not obtain/ though all the invited guests bore the general name 
of ‘ children of the bridechamber ’ {bane Chuppah).* 

It was the marriage in Cana of Galilee. All connected with the 
account of it is strictly Jewish—the feast, the guests, the invitation 
of the stranger Rabbi, and its acceptance by Jesus. Any Jewish 
Rabbi would have gone, but how differently from Him would he have 
spoken and acted I Let us first think of the scenic details of the 
narrative. Strangely, we are not able to fix with certainty the site of 
the little town of Cana.* But if we adopt the most probable indentifi- 
cation of it with the modern pleasant village of Kefr Kemia,* a few 
miles north-east of Nazareth, on the road to the Lake of Galilee, we 
picture it to ourselves as on the slope of a hill, its houses rising terrace 


CHAP. 

IT 



• Comp. 
Bar. e 6 


h Comp. 
Kethub. 

12 a; Jer. 
Eethub, l 
p. 25 a 

e Comp. flt 
Matt. lx. lfi 


1 The Talmud (Tos. Kethub.) here puts 
tbe not inapt question, > How if tbe 
bridegroom baa no goods and chattels V 
but ultimately comforts itself with the 
thought that every man has some prop¬ 
erty, if it were only the six feet of ground 
in which be is to be buried. 

s Not a few sucb instances of riotous 
merriment, and even dubious jokes, on 
tbe part of tbe greatest Rabbis are men¬ 
tioned, to check which some were wont 
to adopt the curious device of breaking 
valuable vases, Ac, 

1 This, and tbe otber great differences 
tn favour of morality and decency wbich 


distinguished the customs of Galilee from 
those of the rest of Palestine, are enume¬ 
rated in Jer, Kethub. i. 1, p. 25 a, about 
tbe middle. 

* Two such sites have been proposed— 
that by Dr. Robinson being very unlikely 
to represent the ancient 1 Cana of Galilee/ 

* Comp, the memoir on the subject 
by Zeller in the Quarterly Report of tbe 
Palestine Explor. Fund (for 1869, No. iii., 
and Tor April 1878, by Mr. Hepwcrth 
Dixon)\ and Lieut. €onder t Tent-Work- 
in Palestine, yoI. 1. pp. 150-155. Zeller 
makes it five miles from Nazareth, 
Conder only three and three-quarters. 
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BOOK upon terrace,looking north and westoveralargeplain(thatofBattauf), 
HI and south upon a valley, beyond which the hills rise that separate il 
—from Mount Tabor ami the plain of Jezrccl. As wc approach the 

little town through that smiling valley, we come upon a fountain or 
excellent water, around which the village gardens and orchards 
clustered, that produced in great abundance the beat pomegranates in 
Palestine. Here wag the home of Nathanacl-Bartholomew, and it seems 
not unlikely, that with him Jesug had passed the time intervening 
between His arrival and 'the marriage,’to which His Mother hud 
come—the omission of all mention of Joseph leading to the supposi¬ 
tion, that he had died before that time. The inquiry, what had brought 
Jesus to Cana, seems almost worse than idle, remembering what had 
passed between Him and Nathanael, and what was to happen in the 
first ‘sign,’ which was to manifest His glory. It is needless to specu¬ 
late, whether He had known beforehand of ' the marriage.’ But we 
can understand the longing of the ‘Israelite indeed’ to have Him 
under his roof, though we can only imagine what the Heavenly Uuest 
would now teach him, and those others who accompanied Him. Nor 
is there any difficulty in understanding, that on His arrival He would 
hear of this ‘ marriage,’ of the presence of His Mother in what seems 
to have been the house of a friend, if not a relative; that Jesus 
and His disciples would be bidden to the feast; and that lie resolved 
not only to comply with the request) but to use it as a leave-taking 
from home and friends—similar, though also far other, than that of 
Elisha, when he entered on his mission. Yet it seems deeply sig¬ 
nificant, that the ‘ true Israelite ’ should have been honoured to be the 
first host of ‘ Israel's Ring.’ 

And truly a leave-taking it was for Christ from former friends and 
home—a leave-taking also from His past life. If one part of the 
narrative—that of His dealing with His Mother—lias any special 
meaning, it i3 that of leave-taking, or rather of leaving home and 
family, just as with this first ‘sign’ He took leave of all the past. 
When he had returned from His first Temple-visit, it hnd been in the 
self-exinanition of voluntary humility: to ‘be subject to His Parents' 
That period was now ended, and a new one had begun—that of 
active consecration of the whole life to His 'Father’s business.’ And 
what passed at the marriage-feast marks the beginning of this 
period. We stand on the threshold, over which we pass from the old 
to the new—to use a New Testament figure: to the marriage-supper 
of the Lamb. 

Viewed in this light, what passed at the marriage in Cana seems 
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like taking up the thread, where it had been dropped at the first CHAP, 
manifestation of His Messianic consciousness. In the Temple at IV 
Jerusalem He had said in answer to the misapprehensive question of '-~v—' 
His Mother: ‘Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s busi¬ 
ness' - and now when about to take in hand that ‘business,’ He tells 
her so again, and decisively, in reply to her misapprehensive sugges¬ 
tion. It is a truth which we must ever learn, and yet are ever slow 
to learn in our questionings and suggestings, alike as concerns His 
dealings with ourselves and His rule of His Church, that the highest 
and only true point of view is ‘ the Father’s business,’ not our personal 
relationship to Christ. This thread, then, is taken up again at Cana 
in the circle of friends, as immediately afterwards in His public 
manifestation, in the purifying of the Temple. What He had first 
uttered as a Child, on His first visit to the Temple, that He manifested 
forth when a Man, entering on His active work—negatively, in His 
reply to His Mother; positively, in the ‘sign’ He wrought. It all 
meant: ‘Wist ye not that I must be about My Father's business?’ 

And, positively and negatively, His first appearance in Jerusalem 1 
meant just the same. For, there is ever deepest unity and harmony TT * 1B_ ® 
in that truest Life, the Life of Life. 

As we pass through the court of that house in Cana, and reach 
the covered gallery which opens on the various rooms—in this instance, 
particularly, on the great reception room—all is festively adorned. In 
the gallery the servants move about, and there the ‘water-pots’ are 
ranged, ‘ after the manner of the Jews,’ for purification—for the wash¬ 
ing not only of hands before and after eating, but also of the vessels 
used.” How detailed Rabbinic ordinances were in these respects, will 
be shown in another connection. ‘Purification’ was one of the 
main points in Rabbinic sanctity. By far the largest and most 
elaborate' of the six books into which the Mishnah is divided, is ex¬ 
clusively devoted to this subject (the ‘Seder Tohoroth,' purifications). 

Not to Bpeak of references in other parts of the Talmud, we have 
two special tractates to instruct us about the purification of ‘Hands’ 

( Yadayim) and of ‘ Vessels ’ (Kelirn). The latter is the most elaborate 
in all the Mishnah, and consists of not less than thirty chapters. 

Their perusal proves, alike the strict accuracy of the Evangelic nar- 


1 The whole Mishnah is divided into 
eis Sedarim (Orders), of which the last 
\s the Seder Tohoroth t treating of ‘puri¬ 
fications/ It constats of twelve tractates 
(Mastrikhtoth), 126 chapters { Peraqim ) T 
and co q tains no fewer than 1001 separate 
MLshnapoth (the next largest Seder — 


Neziqin—contains C89 Mishnayoth). The 
first tractate in this ' Order of Purifi¬ 
cations * treats of the purification of 
vessels (Kelim), and contains no fewer 
than thirty chapters; 'Yadayim 1 (‘hands*) 
is the eleventh tractate, and contains 
four chapters* 
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BOOK rativcs, and the justice of Christ’s denunciations of the unreality and 
HI gross hypocrisy of this elaborateness of ordinances. 1 This the more 

v —'v—•’ so, when we recall that it was actually vaunted as a special qualifi¬ 
cation for a seat in the Sanhedrin, to be so acute and learned as to 
know how to prove clean creeping things (which were declared unclean 
•anna, it a by the Law).* And the mass of the people would have regarded 

neglect of the ordinances of purification as betokening either gross 
ignorance, or daring impiety. 

At any rate, such would not be exhibited on an occasion like the 
present; and outside the reception-room, as St. John with graphic 
minuteness of details relates, six of those stone-pots, which we know 
from Rabbinic writings,’were ranged. Here it may be well to add, 
as against objectors, that it is impossible to state with certainty the 
exact measure represented by the' two or three firkins apiece.’ For, 
although we know that the term metretes (A. V. ‘firkin’) was intended 
as an equivalent for the Hebrew ( bath y ' h yet three ditTerent kinds of 

TUL li v 

* bath were at the time used in Palestine: the common Palestinian 


«Bbabb. 
TT 6. Bo 
LlghLloot 
tube. 


or [ wilderness 1 bath, that of Jersusalem, and that of Scpphoris/ The 
cofinnon Palestinian f bath’wag equal to the Roman amphora, con¬ 
taining about 5^ gallons, while the Sepphoris ‘ bath 1 corresponded to 
the Attic metretes, and would contain about gallons. In the former 
case, therefore, each of these pots might have held from 10 \ to 15J 
gallons; in the latter, from 17 to 25Reasoning on the general 
ground that the so-called Sepphoris measurement was common in 
Galilee, the larger quantity seems the more likely, though by uo means 
certain. It is almost like trifling on the threshold of such a history, 
and yet so many cavils have been raised, that we must hero remind 
ourselves, that neither the size, nor the number of these vessels has 
anything extraordinary about it. For such an occasion the family 
would produce or horrow tho largest and handsomest stone-vessels 
that could be procured; nor is it necessary to suppose that they 
were filled to the brim; nor should we forget that, from a Talmudic 
notice/ it seems to have been the practice to set apart some of these 
vessels exclusively for the use of the bride and of the more dis¬ 
tinguished guests, while the rest were used by tho general company. 

Entering the spacious, lofty dining-room, 4 which would be bril- 


1 Comp. St. Mark vil. 2-5; St. Matt 
xxiii. 25, 26; SL Luke xi. 38, 39. 

B These ‘slone-veBselB^ifefeyA&AdnHT*) 
are often spoken of (for example, CheU 
x. iy In Yaday. L 2 they are expressly 
mentioned for the porifi cation of the 


hands. 

* For farther details we refer to the 
excursus on Palestinian money, weights, 
and in ensures, In Ilerzfeld's Han de la- 
gesch. cL Juden, pp* 171-185. 

1 The Teraqlinj from which the othel 
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liantly lighted with lamps and candlesticks, the guests are disposed chap. 
round tables on couches, soft with cushions or covered with tapestry, IV 
or seated on chairs. The bridal blessing has been spoken, and the v — 
bridal cup emptied. The feast is proceeding—not the common meal, 

■which was generally taken about even, according to the Rabbinic 
saying,' that he who postponed it beyond that hour was as if he ‘P**. ie& 
swallowed a stone—but a festive evening meal. If there had been 
disposition to those exhibitions of, or incitement to, indecorous and 
light merriment, 1 such as even the more earnest Rabbis deprecated, 
surely tbe presence of Jesus would have restrained it. And now 
there must have been a painful pause, or something like it, when 
the Mother of Jesus whispered to Him that Hhe wine failed,’ 1 
There could, perhaps, be the less cause for reticence on this point 
towards her Son, not merely because this failure may have arisen from 
the accession of guests in the persons of Jesus and his disciples, for 
whom no provision had been originally made, but because the gift of 
wine or oil on such occasions was regarded a meritorious work of 


charity. b 

But all this still leaves the main incidents in the narrative 


» B&baB 

u. 


untouched. How are we to understand the implied request of the 
Mother of Jesus? how His reply? and what was the meaning of the 
miracle? It seems scarcely possible to imagine that, remembering 
the miraculous circumstances connected with His Birth, and informed 
of what had passed at Jordan, she now anticipated, and by her sug¬ 
gestion wished to prompt, this as His Royal Messianic manifestation.* 
With reverence be it said, such a beginning of Royalty and triumph 
would have been paltry: rather that of the Jewish miracle-monger 
than that of the Christ of the Gospels. Not so, if it was only 1 a sign,’ 
pointing to something beyond itself. Again, such anticipations on 
the part of Mary seem psychologically untrue—that is, untrue to her 
history. She could not, indeed, have ever forgotten the circum- 


Bide-rooms opened (Jer. Rosh haSh. moment she had entered the TeraqHn t 

59 5; Yoma 15 6), From Baba B. vi. 4 before she had actually gone to the 

we learn, that such an apartment was at Chuppah . 

least 15 feet square and 15 feet high. 1 Thus it was customary, and deemed 
Height of ceiling was characteristic of meritorious, to sing and perform a kind 

Palestinian houses. It was always half of play with myrtle branches (Jer, Peah 

the breadth and length put together. 15 d)\ although one Rabbi was visited 

Thus, in a email house consisting of one with sudden death for excess in this 

room: length, 12 feet, breadth, 9 feet, the respect. 

height would be 10£ feeL In a large * SL John ii. 3, A.V.: ‘when they 
house: length, 15 feet, breadth, 12 feet, wanted wine.’ 

the height would be 13 j feet. From Jer. B This is the view of many commenta- 
Kethub. p, 28 d we Learn, that the bride tors, ancient and modem, 
was considered os actually married the 
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book stances which had surrounded His Birth; but the deeper she ‘kept 
m all these things in her heart/ the more mysterious would they seeni t 

as time passed in the dull round of the most, simple and uneventful 
country-life, and in the discharge of every-day duties, without even 
the faintest appearance of anything beyond it. Only twelve years 
had passed since His Birth, and yet they had not understood llis 
saying in the Temple! How much more difficult would it be alter 
thirty years, when the Child had grown into Youth and Manhood, 
with still the same silence of Divine Voices around? It is difficult 
to believe in fierce sunshine on the afternoon of a long, grey day. 
Although we have no absolute certainty of it, we have the strongest 
internal reasons for believing, that Jesus had done no miracles these 
thirty years in the home at Nazareth/ but lived the life of quiet sub¬ 
mission and obedient waiting. That was the then part of His Work. 
It may, indeed, have been that Mary knew of what had passed at 
Jordan; and that, when she saw Hirn returning with His first 
disciples, who, assuredly, would make no secret of their convictions 
—whatever these may have conveyed to outsiders—she felt that a 
new period in His Life had opened. But what was there in all this 
to suggest such a miracle? and if it had been suggested, why not 
ask for it in express terms, if it was to be the commencement, 
certainly in strangely incongruous circumstances, of a Royal mani¬ 
festation? 

On the other hand, there was one thing which she had learned, 
and one thing which she was to unlearn, after those thirty years of the 
Nazareth-Life, What she had learned—what she must have learned 
—was absolute confidence in Jesus. What she had to unlearn, was 
the natural, yet entirely mistaken, impression which His meekness, 
stillness, and long home-submission had wrought on her as to His 
relationship to the family. It was, as we find from her after-history, 
a very hard, very slow, and very painful thing to learn it; 1 yet very 
needful, not only for her own sake, but because it was a lesson of 
absolute truth. And so when she told Him of the want that had 
arisen, it was simply in absolute confidence in her Son, probably 
without any conscious expectancy of a miracle on Hie part. 1 Yet 


1 Tholuck and LUcke , however, hold 
the opposite view, 

a Luthardt rightly calls It the com¬ 
mencement of a very painful education, 
of which the next stage is marked in 
St Luke viil. 19, and the last in St John 
jdx. 26. 


1 Tble meets the objection of Strauss 
and othere, that Mary could pot have 
expected a miracle. It is scarcely con¬ 
ceivable, how Calvin coaid have imagined 
that Mary had Intended Jesus to deliver an 
addreas with the view of taming away 
thought from the want of wine; or 
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not without a touch of maternal self-consciousness, almost pride, that 
He, Whom she could trust to do anything that was needed, was her 
Sou, Whom she could solicit in the friendly family whose guests they 
were—and if not for her sake, yet at her request. It was a true 
earth-view to take of their relationship; only, an earth-view which 
must now forever cease: the outcome of His misunderstood meekness 
and weakness, and which yet, strangely enough, the Romish Church 
puts in the forefront as the most powerful plea for Jesus' acting. 
But the fundamental mistake in what she attempted is just this, that 
she spake as His Mother, and placed that maternal relationship in 
connection with His Work. And therefore it was that as, on the 
first misunderstanding in the Temple, He had said: 1 Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s business?’ so now: ‘Woman, what have 
I to do with thee? ’ With that 1 business ’ earthly relationship, how¬ 
ever tender, had no connection. With everything else it had, down 
to the utter self-forgetfulness of that tenderest commendation of her 
to John, in the bitterest agonies of the Cross; but not with this. 
No, not now, nor ever henceforth, with this. As in His first 
manifestation in the Temple, so in this the first manifestation of His 
glory, the finger that pointed to ‘ His hour ’ was not, and could not be, 
that of an earthly parent, but of His Father in Heaven . 1 There was, 
in truth, a twofold relationship in that Life, of which none other but 
the Christ could have preserved the harmony. 

This is one main point—we had almost called it the negative one; 
the other, and positive one, was the miracle itself. All else is but 
accidental and circumstantial. No one who either knows the use of 
tbe language , 2 or remembers that, when commending her to John on 
the Cross, He used the same mode of expression,* will imagine, that 
there was anything derogatory to her, or harsh on His part, in 
addressing her as ‘ woman ’ rather than ‘ mother.’ But the language 
is to us significant of the teaching intended to be conveyed, and as 
the beginning of this further teaching: ‘ Who is My mother? and My 
brethren? And He stretched forth His hand toward His disciples, 
and said, Behold My mother and My brethren I' ” 

And Mary did not, and yet she did, understand Him, when she 
turned to the servants with the direction, implicitly to follow His 
behests. What happened is well known: how, in the excess of their 
zeaJ, they filled the water-pots to the brim—an accidental circum- 


CHAP. 

IV 



* St. John 

I La, 36 


* St. Matt 
ill. 46-50 


Bengel, that Bhe intended to give a hint forth 1 b: My Father and 1/ 
that the company should break up. 9 Comp, the paee&gea from the classics 

1 Qod^t aptly Bays, * Hia motto bence~ Quoted by Wetstein in his Commentary. 
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BOOK stance, yet useful, as much that seems accidental, to show that there 
III could be neither delusion nor collusion; how, probably in the drawing 
' of it, the water became best wine— ( the conscious water saw its God, 
and blushed; ’ then the coarse proverbial joke of what was prohahly 
• Eocius. the master of ceremonies and purveyor of the feast , 1 intended, of 

uxil i a 1 

course, not literally to apply to the present company, and yet in its 
accidental ness an evidence of the reality of the miracle; alter which 
the narrative abruptly closes with a retrospective remark on the part of 
him who relates it* What the bridegroom said; whether what had 
been done became known to the guests, and, if so, what impression 
it wrought; how long Jesus remained; what His Mother felt-—of 
this and much more that might be asked, Scripture, with that 
reverent reticence which we so often mark, in contrast to our shallow 
talkativeness, takes no further notice. And best that it should be so* 
St, John meant to tell us, what the Synoptists, who begin their 
account with the later Galilean ministry, have not recorded , 1 of the first 
of His miracles as a ‘sign , 11 pointing to the deeper and higher that 
Was to be revealed, and of the first forth-manifesting of 1 His glory * 11 
That is all; and that object was attained* Witness the calm, grateful 
retrospect upon that first day of miracles, summed up in these simple 
but intensely conscious words: ‘And His disciples believed on Him , 1 
A sign it was, from whatever point we view its meaning, as 
previously indicated. For, like the diamond that shines with many 
colours, it has many meanings; none of them designed, in the coarse 
sense of the term, but all real, because the outcome of a real Divine 
Life and history. And a real miracle also, not only historically, but 
as viewed in its many meanings; the beginning of all others, which 
in a sense are but the unfolding of this first. A miracle it is, which 
cannot be explained, but is only enhanced by the almost incredible 
platitudes to which negative criticism has sunk in its commentation , 1 


1 On the omission of certain parts of 
BL John's narrative by the Synoptists, 
and vice versdy and on the supposed dif¬ 
ferences, I can do no better than refer 
the reader to the admirable remarks 
or Canon Westcott, Introduction lo the 
Study of the Gospels* pp. 280 &c. 

* According to the beat reading, and 
literally* 'This did—beginning of signs 
—Jesus in Cana.' Upon a careful review 
the Rabbinic expression fy'matta (taken 
from the Greek word here used) would 
seem lo me more fully to render the idea 
than the Hebrew Olh. But the signifi¬ 
cant use of the word sign should be well 
marked. See Canon Westcott on the 


passage* 

* In this* the first or bis miracles, It 
was all the more necessary that He 
should manifest his glory. 

4 Thus Schenkel regards Christ's answer 
to Mary as a proof that He was not on 
good terms with His family ; Paulus 
suggests, that Jesus had brought the 
wine, and that it was afterwards mixed 
with the water in the stone-vessels; 
Gfr&rer t that Mary had brought It as a 
present, and at the feast given Jesus the 
appropriate hint when to have it set on* 
The gloss or Renan seems to me even 
more untenable and repulsive- 
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for which there assuredly exists no legendary basis, either in Old CHAP. 
Testament history, or in contemporary Jewish expectation ; 1 * 3 which rv 
cannot be sublimated into nineteenth-century idealism; * least of all v —*" y— 
can be conceived as an alter-thought of His disciples, invented by an 
Ephesian writer of the second century.* But even the allegorical 
illustration of St. Augustine, who reminds us that in the grape the 
water of rain is ever changed into wine, is scarcely true, save as a 
bare illustration, and only lowers our view of the miracle. For miracle 
it is , 4 * and will ever remain; not, indeed, magic , 6 nor arbitrary power, 
but power with a moral purpose, and that the highest . 6 And wc 
believe it, because this ‘ sign 1 is the first of all those miracles in which 
the Miracle of Miracles gave *a sign/ and manifested forth His 
glory—the glory of His Person, the glory of His Purpose, and the 
glory of His Work. 


1 Against this view of Strauss, see 

Liicke , u. a. p. 477* 

3 So Lange, in his ' Life of Christ,* Im¬ 
agining that converse with Jesus had put 
all in that higher ecstasy in which He 

t ™ L- 

gave them to drink from the fulness 
of Himself. Similar spiritualisation— 
though by each in his own maimer—has 
been attempted by Baur , Keim, Etcald, 
Hilgenfeld, and others But it seems more 
rational, with Schweiz^r and to 

deny the historical accuracy of the whole, 
than to resort to such expedients. 

* Hilgenfeld, however, sees in this 
miracle an evidence that the Christ of 
the fourth Gospel proclaimed another 
and a higher than the God of the Old 
Testament—in short, evidence of the 
Gnostic taint of the fourth Gospel, 

* Meyer well reminds us that 1 physical 


Incomprehensibility is not identical with 
absolute impossibility/ 

6 Oodet has scarcely rightly marked 
the difference, 

6 If I rightly understand the meaning 
of Dr Abbott's remarks on the miracles 
in the fourth Gospel (EncycL Britan, vol. 
x. p* 825 6), they imply that the change 
of the water into w ine was an emblematic 
reference to the Eucharistic wine, this 
view being supported by a reference to 
1 John v. 8, But could this be considered 
sufficient ground for the inference, that 
no historic reality attaches to the whole 
history ? In that case it would have to be 
seriously maintained, that an Ephesian 
writer at the end of the second century 
had invented the fiction of the miracu¬ 
lous change of water into wine, for the 
purpose of certain Eucharistic teaching I 
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It has been said that Mary understood, and yet did not understand 
Jesus. And of this there seems fresh evidence in the circumstance that., 
immediately after the marriage of Cana, she and the * brethren of 
Jesus 1 went with Him, or followed Him, to Capernantn t whicli hence¬ 
forth became { His own city / 4 during His stay by the Lake of Galilee, 
The question, whether He had first returned to Nazareth, seems 
almost trifling. It may have been so, and it may be that His brothers 
had joined Him there, while His ‘ sisters/ being married, remained nt 
Nazareth.* For the departure of the family from Nazareth many 
reasons will, in the peculiar circumstances, suggest themselves. And 
yet one feels, that their following Jesus and His disciples to t heir new' 
home had something to do with their understanding, and yet not 
understanding, of Him, which had been characteristic of Mary’s silent 
withdrawal after the reply she had received at the feast of Cana, and 
her significant direction to the servants, implicitly to do what lie bade 
them. Equally in character is the willingness of Jesus to allow His 
family to join Him—not ashamed of their humbleness, as a Jewish 
Messiah might have been, nor impatient of their ignorance: tenderly 
near to them, in all that concerned the humanness of Ilia feelings; 
sublimely far from them, in all connected with His Work and Mission. 

It is almost a relief to turn from the long discussion (to which 
reference has already been made): whether those who bore that 
designation were His i brothers * and 'sisters 1 in the real sense, or the 
children of Joseph by an earlier marriage, or else His cousins - and 
to leave it in the indefiniteness which rests upon it . 1 But the observant 


1 In support ot the natural interpreta¬ 
tion of these terms (which I frankly own 
to be my view) not only SC Mate. 1. 25 
and SL Luke il. 7 may be urged, but 
these two questions may be put,suggested 
by Archdeacon Norris (who himself holds 
them to have been the children of Joseph 
by a former marriage); How could our 


Lord have been, through Joseph, the heir 
of David's throne (according to the gene¬ 
alogies), If Joseph had elder sons? And 
again, What became of the six young 
motherless children when Joseph and the 
Virgin went first to Bethlehem, anrl then 
Into Egypt, and why are the elder sons 
not mentioned on the occasion of tbs 
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render will probably mark, in connection with this controversy, that 
it is, to say the least, strange that ‘brothers’ of Jesus should, with¬ 
out further explanation, have been introduced in the fourth Gospel, 
if it was an Ephesian production, if not a fiction of spiritualistic 
tendency; strange also, that the fourth Gospel alone should have 
recorded the removal to Capernaum of the ‘ mother ami brothers' of 
Jesus, in company with Him. But this by the way, and in reference 
to recent controversies about the authorship of the fourth Gospel. 

If we could only feci quite sure—and not merely deem it most 
probable—that the Tell Hdm of modern exploration marks the site of 
the ancient Capernaum, Kephar Nachum, or Tanchumin (the latter, 
perhaps, ‘village of consolation’), with what solemn interest would 
we wander over its ruins . 1 Wc know it from New Testament history, 
and from the writings of Josephus.* A rancorous notice and certain 
vile insinuations* of the Rabbis,* connecting it with ‘ heresy,’pre¬ 
sumably that of Christianity, seem also to point to Kephar Nachum 
as the home of Jesus, where so many of His miracles were done. 
At the time it could have been of only recent origin, since its Syna¬ 
gogue had but lately been reared, through the friendly liberality of 
that true and faithful Centurion.® But already its importance was 
such, that it had become the station of a garrison, and of one of the 
principal custom-houses. Its soft, sweet air, by the glorious Lake of 
Galilee, with snow-capped Hermon full in view in the North—from a 
distance, like Mount Blanc over the Lake of Geneva ; 1 the fertility of 
tbe country—notably of the plain of Gennesaret close by; and the 
merry babble, and fertilising proximity of a spring which, from its 
teeming with fish like that of the Nile, was popularly regarded as 
springing from the river of Egypt—this and more must have made 
Capernaum one of the most delightful places in these 1 Gardens of 
Princes,’ as the Rabbis interpreted the word ‘Gennesaret,’ by the 
‘ cither-shaped lake ’ of that name.* The town lay quite up on its 
north-western shore, only two miles from where the Jordan falls into 
the lake. As we wander over that field of ruins, about half a mile in 


CHAP. 

v 



* Jewish 
War tt\. 10 
8 - t LU ft T’i 

* Mtdr. on 
Eciil. 1, fl. 
and vii 
ed, W a rati, 
vol. Hi. p .80 
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t St. Mutt, 
vlil. 6, 4c* 


visit to the Temple ? (Commentary on the 
New Testament, vol. 1. p. 117.) 

1 Robinson, 8epp r and, if I understand 
him aright, Lieut. Conder t regard Khan 
Minyeh (Ten tr Work in Palest. vol. ii. 
pp. 183 4c,) as the site of Capernaum; 
but moat modem writers are agreed in 
fixing it at Tell H&m. 

3 The stories are too foolish, and the 
Insinuations too vile, to be here repeated. 


The second of the two notices evidently 
refers to the first. The 1 heretic * Jacob 
spoken of, is the bate noire of the Rabbis. 
The implied charges against the Chris¬ 
tians remind one of tbe description, Rev. 
ii. 20-24. 

9 Tbe comparison is Canon Tristram's 
(Land of Israel, p* 427). 

4 This is another Rabbinic interpreta¬ 
tion of tbe term Gennesaret. 
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length by a quarter in breadth, -which in all probability mark the site 
of ancient Capernaum, we can scarcely realise it, that the desolute- 
ncss all around has taken the place of the life and beauty of eighteen 
centuries ago. Yet the scene is the same, though the breath of judg¬ 
ment has long swept the freshness from its face. Here lies in 
unruffled stillness, or wildly surges, lashed by sudden storms, the 
deep blue lake, 600 or 700 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
We can look up nnd down its extent, about twelve miles, or across it, 
about six miles. Right over on the. other side from where we stand 
—somewhere there, is the place where Jesus miraculously fed the five 
thousand. Over here cumc the little ship, its timbers still trembling, 
and its sides and deck wet with the spray of that awful night of 
storm, when He came to the weary rowers, nnd brought with Him 
ealm. Up that beach they drew the boat. Here, close by the shore, 
stood the Synagogue, built of white limestone on dark basalt founda¬ 
tion, North of it, up the gentle slopes, stride lied tin* town. Hast 
and south is the lake, in almost continuous succession of lovely small 
bays, of which more than seventeen may be counted within six miles, 
and in one of which nestled Capernaum. All its houses are gone, 
scarce one stone lefl on the other: the good Centurion’s house, that 
of Matthew the publican/ that of Simon Peter/ the temporary home 
which first sheltered the Master and Ills loved ones. All nre unre¬ 
cognisable—a confused mass of ruins—save only that white Syna¬ 
gogue in which lie taught. From its ruins we can still measure itfl 
dimensions, and trace its fallen pillars; nuy, we discover over the 
lintel of its entrance the device of a pot of mnnnu, which may have 
lent its form to His teaching there"—a device different, from that of 
the soven-bmnehed candlestick, or that other most significant one of 
the Paschal Lamb, which Beem to have been so frequent over the 

Synagogues in Galilee. 1 

And this, then, is Capernaum—the first anti the chief home of 
Jesus, when lie had entered on His active work. But, on this 
occasion, He 'continued there not muny days.’ For, already, 'the 
Jews’ Passover was at hand/ and He must needs keep that feast in 
Jerusalem. If our former computations arc right,—and, in the 
nature of things, it is impossible to be absolutely certain about 
exact dates—and John began his preaching in the autumn of the 
year 779 from the building of Romo, or in 26 of our present reckon¬ 
ing, while Jesus was baptized in the early winter following/’ then 


1 Comp, especially Warren'» Recovery ’ Wieetier and most modern writer* 

of Jerusalem, pp. 337-361. place the Baptism of Jesus in the summer 
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this Passover must have taken place in the spring (about April) of CHAP- 
the same year.* The preparations for it had, indeed, commenced a v 
month before. Not to speak of the needful domestic arrangements —'— 
for the journey of pilgrims to Jerusalem, the whole land seemed in 
a state of preparation. A month before the feast (on the 15th Adar) 
bridges and roads were put in repair, and sepulchres whitened, to 
prevent accidental pollution to the pilgrims. Then, some would 
select this out of the three great annual feasts for the tithing of 
their flocks and herds, which, in such case, had to be done two 
weeks before the Passover; while others would fix on it as the time 
for going up to Jerusalem before the feast ‘ to purify themselves ’ 11 — ‘st. John 
that is, to undergo the prescribed purification in any case of Levitical 
defilement. But what must have appealed to every one in the land 
was the appearance of the ‘ money-chaugers ’ (Shulchanim), who 

opened their stalls in every country-town on the 15th of Adar (just a 
month before the feast). They were, no doubt, regularly accredited 
and duly authorised. For, all Jews and proselytes—women, slaves, 
and minors excepted—had to pay the annual Temple-tribute of half 
a shekel, according to the ‘sacred’ standard, equal to a common 
Galilean shekel (two denars), or about Is. 2d. of our money. From 
this tax many of the priests—to the chagrin of the Rabbis—-claimed 
exemption, on the ingenious plea that in Lev. vi. 23 (A.V.) every 
offering of a priest was ordered to he burnt, and not eaten; while 
from the Temple-tribute such offerings were paid for as the two wave 
loaves and the shewbread, which were afterwards eaten by priests. 

Hence, it was argued, their payment of Temple-tribute would have 
been incompatible with Lev. vi. 231 

But to return. This Temple-tribute had to be paid in exact 
half-shekels of the Sanctuary, or ordinary Galilean shekels. When 
it is remembered that, besides strictly Palestinian silver and especially 
copper coin, 1 Persian, Tyrian, Syrian, Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman 


of 27 A.D,, and, accordingly, the first 
Passover m spring, 28 a, d. But it seems 
to me highly improbable, that so long an 
interval as nine or ten months should 
have elapsed between John's first preach¬ 
ing and the Baptism of Jesus* Besides, 
in that case, how are we to account for 
the eight or nine months between the 
Baptism and the Passover ? So far as I 
know, the only reason for this strange 
hypothesis is St. John ih 20, which will 
be explained in its proper place, 

1 Simon Maccabee had copper money 
coined; the so-called copper shekel, a 


little more than a penny, and also half 
and quarter shekels (about a half-penny, 
aod a farthing)* His successors coined 
even smaller copper money. During the 
whole period from the death of Simon 
to the last Jewish war no Jewish silver 
coins issued from the Palestinian mint, 
but only copper coins. Herzjeld (Han- 
delsgescb. pp. 178, 179) suggests that 
there was sufficient foreign sliver coin¬ 
age circulating in the country, while 
naturally only a very small amount of 
foreign copper coin would be brought to 
Palestine, 
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money circulated in the country, it will be understood what work 
these ‘money-changers’ must have had. From the I5tli to the 25th 
Adar they hod etnlls in every country-town. On the latter date, 
which must therefore be considered as marking the first arrivals of 
festive pilgrims in the city, the stalls in the country were closed, and 
th'c money-changers henceforth sat within the precincts of the 
Temple. All who refused to pay the Temple-tribute (except priests) 
were liable to distraint of their goods. The ‘money-changers’ 
made a statutory fixed charge of a Maah t or from ljrf. to 2d. 1 (or, 
according to others, of half a maah) on every half-shekel. This 
was called qolbon. But if a person tendered a Sela (a four-denar 
piece, in value two half-shekels of the Sanctuary, or two Galilean 
shekels), he had to pay double qolbon ; one for his half-shekel of 
tribute-money, the other for his chungc. Although not only priests, 
but all other non-obligatory officers, and those who paid for their 
poorer brethren, were exempted from the charge of qolbon, it must 
have brought in an immense revenue, since not only many native 
Palestinians might come without the statutory coin, but a vast number 
of foreign Jews presented themselves on such occasions in the Temple. 
Indeed, if we compute the annual Temple-tribute at about 75,0001., 
the bankers’ profits may have amounted to from 8,0001. to 9,0001., an 
immense sum in the circumstances of the country.’ 

But even this docs not represent nil the facts of the case. We 
have already seen, that the ‘ money-changers ’ in the Temple gave 
change, when larger amounts than were equivalent to the Temple- 
tribute were proffered. It is a reasonable, nay, an almost necessary 
inference, that many of the foreign Jews arriving in Jerusalem would 
take the opportunity of changing at these tables their foreign money, 
and for this, of course, fresh charges would be made. For, there was 
a great deal to be bought within the Temple-area, noedlhl for the 
feast (in the way of sacrifices and their adjuncts), or for purification, 
and it would be better to get the right money from the authorised 
changers, than have diapuLcs with the dealers. We can picture to 
ourselves the scene around the table of an Eastern money-changer— 
the weighing of the coins, deductions for loss of weight, arguing, dis¬ 
puting, bargaining—and we can realise the terrible truthfulness of 


1 It la extremely difficult to fix the 
exact equivalent- Cashel computes It at 
one-fifth, Herzfeld at one-Blxth, Zunz at 
one-third, and Witter at one-fourth of a 
den ar 

* Comp* Winer'* Real-Worterb- I have 
taken a low estimate, so as to be well 


within bounds* All the regulations about 
the Tribute and Qolbon art? enumerated 
In Sheqal. I- I have not given references 
for each of the BtatemenU advanced, not 
because they are not to hand in regard 
to almost every detail, but to avoid 

needless quotations. 
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our Lord's charge that they had made the Father's House a mart and CHAP, 
place of traffic. But even so, the business of the Temple money- V 
changers would not be exhausted. Through their hands would pass 
the immense votive ofl'erings of foreign Jews, or of proselytes, to the 
Temple; indeed, they probably transacted all business matters con¬ 
nected with the Sanctuary. It is difficult to realise the vast accumu¬ 
lation of wealth in the Temple-treasury. But some idea of it may 
be formed from the circumstance that, despite many previous spolia¬ 
tions, the value of the gold and silver which Crassus* carried from 
the Temple-treasury amounted to the enormous sum of about two 
and a half millions sterling. Whether or not these Temple money¬ 
changers may have transacted other banking business, given drafts, 
or cashed those from correspondents, received and lent money at 
interest—all which was common at the time—must remain unde¬ 
termined. 

Readers of the New Testament know, that the noisy and incon¬ 
gruous business of an Eastern money-lender was not the only one 
carried on within the sacred Temple-enclosure. It was a great 
accommodation, that a person bringing a sacrifice might not only 
learn, but actually obtain, in the Temple from its officials what was 
required for the meat- and 'drink-offering. The prices were fixed by 

tariff every month, and on payment of the stated amount the offerer 
received one of four counterfoils, which respectively indicated, and, 
on handing it to the proper official, procured the prescribed comple¬ 
ment of his sacrifice. 1 The Priests and Levitea in charge of this made 
up their accounts every evening, and these (though necessary) trans¬ 
actions must have left a considerable margin of profit to the treasury. 

This would soon lead to another kind of traffic. Offerers might, of 
course, bring their sacrificial animals with them, and we know that 
on the Mount of Olives there were four shops, specially for the sale 
of pigeons and other things requisite for sacrificial purposes.” 2 But >> Jer. Ta*n 

■ * ■ * It 6 

then, when an animal was brought, it bad to be examined as to its 
Levitical fit ness by persons regularly qualified and appointed. Disputes 
might here arise, due to the ignorance of the purchaser, or the greed 
of the examiner, A regularly qualified examiner was called mumchek 
(one approved), and how much labour was given to the acquisition of 

1 Comp, * The Temple and its Ser- him that these were the Ohanuyotk , or 
vices, Ac.,' pp. 118, 119. Bhops, of the family of Annas, to which 

1 M, Dereribourp (Histolre de Palest, the Sanhedrin migrated forty years be- 
p. 467) bolds that these shops were kept fore the destruction of Jerusalem* Soe 
by priests, or at any rate that the profits farther on. 
went to them. But I cannot agree with 
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the requisite knowledge appears from the circumstance, that a certain 
teacher is said to have spent eighteen months with a farmer, to learn 
what faults in an animal were temporary, and which permanent/ 
Now, as we are informed that a certain mumcheh of firstlings had 
been authorised to charge for hia inspection from four to six Isar 
(ljti. to about 2d,) } according to the animal inspected, 1 * it is but 
reasonable to suppose that a similar fee may have been exacted 
for examining the ordinary sacrificial animals. But all trouble and 
difficulty would be avoided by a regular market within the Temple- 
enclosure, where sacrificial animals could be purchased, having 
presumably been duly inspected, and all fees paid before being 
offered for sale/ It needs no comment to show how utterly the 
Temple would be profaned by such traffic, and to what scenes it 
might lead. From Jewish writings we know, that most improper 
transactions were carried on, to the taking undue advantage of the 
poor people who came to offer their sacrifices. Thus we read/ that 
on oue occasion the price of a couple of pigeons was run up to the 
enormous figure of a gold denar (a Roman gold denar, about 1 5s. 3d .), 
when, through the intervention of Simeon, the grandson of the great 
Hillel, it was brought down before night to a quarter of a silver 
denar, or about 2d. each. Since Simeon is represented as intro- 
ducing his resolve to this effect with the adjuration, * by the Temple/ 
it is not unfair to infer that these prices had ruled within the sacred 
enclosure. It was probably not merely controversial zeal for the 
peculiar teaching of his master Shammai, but a motive similar to 
that of Simeon, which on another occasion induced Baba ben Buta 
(well known as giving Herod the advice of rebuilding the Temple), 
when he found the Temple-court empty of sacrificial animals, through 
the greed of those who had ‘thus desolated the House of God/ to 
bring in no less than three thousand sheep, so that the people might 
offer sacrifices/ 1 

This leads up to another question, most important in this con¬ 
nection. The whole of this traffic—money-changing, selling of doves, 
and market for sheep and oxen—was in itself, and from its attendant 
circumstances, a terrible desecration; it was also liahle to gross 


* It is certain that this Temple-market 
could not have been * on both sides of 
the Eastern Gate- the Rate Shushsu — as 
for as Solomon’* Porch * (Dr Fttrrttr), 
If It had been on both sides of this #ate, 
If- must have been in Solomon’s Porch. 
But this supposition is out of the ques¬ 
tion. There would have been no room 


there for a market, and U formed the 
principal access Lnlo the Sanctuary. The 
Tern pie-market was undoubtedly some¬ 
where in the 'Court or the Gentiles/ 

1 [l Is, however, quite certain Mint Baba 
ben Buta had not 1 been the first to Intro 
duce 1 (Dr. fbrrflr)thU traffic. A perusal 
of Jer. Chag. 7ft a shows this sufficiently. 
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abuses. But was there about the time of Christ anything to make it 

specially obnoxious ami unpopular? The priesthood must always 
have derived considerable profit from it—of course, not the ordinary 
priests, who came up in their ‘ orders ’ to minister in the Temple, but 
the permanent priestly officials, the resident leaders of the priest¬ 
hood, and especially the High-Priestly family. This opens up a 
most interesting inquiry, closely connected, as we shall show, with 
Christ's visit to the Temple at this Passover. But the materials 
here at our command are so disjointed, that, in attempting to put 
them together, we can only suggest what seems most probable, not 
state whnt is absolutely certain. What became of the profits of the 
money-changers, and who were the real owners of the Temple-market? 

To the first of these questions the Jerusalem Talmud* gives no 
less than five different answers, showing that there was no fixed rule 
as to the employment of these profits, or, at least, that it was no longer 
known at that time. Although four of these answers point to their 
use for the public service, yet that which seems most likely assigns 
the whole profits to the money-changers themselves. But in that 
case it can scarcely be doubted, that they had to pay a considerable 
rental or percentage to the leading Temple-officials. The profits 
from the sale of meat- and drink-offerings went to the Temple- 
treasury. But it can hardly be believed, that such was the case in 
regard to the Temple-market. On the other hand, there can be 
little doubt, that this market was what in Rabbinic writings is 
styled ‘ the Bazaars of the sons or Annas ’ ( Chanuyoth beney Chanan), 
the sons of that High-Priest Annas, who is so infamous in New Testa¬ 
ment history. When we read that the Sanhedrin, forty years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, transferred its meeting-place from ‘ the 
Hall of Hewn Stones ’ (on the south side of the Court of the Priests, 
and therefore partly within the Sanctuary itself) to 1 the Bazaars,’ 
and then afterwards to the City,’’ the inference is plain, that these 
Bazaars were those of the sons of Annas the High-Priest, and that they 
occupied part of the Temple-court; in short, that the Temple-market 
and the Bazaars of the sons of Annas are identical. 

If this inference, which is in accordance with received Jewish 
opinion, be admitted, we gain much light as regards the purifi¬ 
cation of the Temple by Jesus, and the words which He spake on that 
occasion. For, our next position is that, from the unrighteousness of 
the traffic carried on in these Bazaars, and the greed of their owners, 
the ' Temple-market ’ was at the time most unpopular. This appears, 
not only from the conduct and words of the patriarch Simeon and of 
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BOOK Baba ben Buta (ae above quoted), but from the fact that popular in- 
in dignation, three years before the destruction of Jerusalem, swept away 

the Bazaars of the family of Annas,* and this, as expressly stated, on 
account of the sinful greed which characterised their dealings. And 
if any doubt should still linger in the mind, itwouldsurely be removed 
by our Lord’s open denunciation of the Temple-market as * a den of 
* «t. HatL robbers.’ 11 Of the avarice and corruption of this infamous High- 

Priestly family, alike Josephus and the Rahbis give a most terrible 
picture. Josephus describes Annas (or Ananus), the son of the 
Annas of the New Testament, as ‘a great hoarder up of money,’ 
very rich, and as despoiling by open violence the common priests of 
their official revenues." The Talmud also records the curse which 
a distinguished Rabbi of Jerusalem (Abba Shnul) pronounced upon 
the High-Pricstly families (including that of Annna), who were 
themselves lligh-Priests, their sons treasurers (Uizbarin), their 
sons-in-law assistant-treasurers (Ammarkalin), while their servants 
*Pw.6Ta beat the people with sticks." 1 What a comment this passage offers 

on the bearing of Jesus, as He made a scourge to drive out the very 
servants who ‘beat the people with sticks,’ and upset their unholy 
traffic! It were easy to add from Rabbinic sources repulsive details of 


* Ant. xjt. &. 


i 


their luxuriousness, wastefulness, gluttony, and general dissoluteness. 
No wonder that, in the figurative language of the Talmud, the Temple 
is represented as crying out against them: * Go hence, ye sons of 
‘Pes. u. s. Eli, ye defile the Temple of Jehovah 1'* These painful notices of 

the state of matters at that time help us better to understand what 
Christ did, and who they were that opposed His doing. 

These Temple-Bazaars, the property, and one of the principal 
sources of income, of the family of Annas, were the scene of the 
purification of the Temple by Jesus; and in the private locale 
attached to these very Bazaars, where the Sanhedrin held its meetings 
at the time, the final condemnation of Jesus may have been planned, 
if not actually pronounced. All this has its deep significance. But 
we can now also understand why the Temple officials, to whom these 
Bazaars belonged, only challenged the authority of Christ in thus 
purging the Temple. The unpopularity of the whole traffic, if not 
their consciences, prevented their proceeding to actual violence. 
Lastly, we can also better perceive the significance, alike of Christ's 
action, and of His reply to their challenge, Bpoken as it was close 
to the spot where He was so soon to be condemned by them. 
Nor do we any longer wonder that no resistance was offered by 
the people to the action of Jesus, and that even the remonstrances 
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of the priests were not direct., but in the form of a perplexing chap. 

question. v 

For it is in the direction just indicated, and in no other, that -' 

objections have been raised to the narrative of Christ’s first public 
act in Jerusalem: the purgation of the Temple. Commentators have 
sufficiently pointed out the differences between this and the purga¬ 
tion of the Temple at the close of His Ministry.* 1 Indeed, on com- *st. Matt. 

u ixi. 1^, Jtc.; 

narison, these are so obvious, that every reader can mark them. Nor st-Mm* A 
does it seem difficult to understand, rather does it seem not only Luke xii. ‘ 
fitting, but almost logically necessary, that, if any such event had 
occurred, it should have taken place both at the beginning and at the 
close of His public ministry in the Temple. Nor yet is there any¬ 
thing either ‘abrupt’ or ‘tactless 1 in such a commencement of his 
Ministry. It is not only profane, but unhistorical, to look for calcula¬ 
tion and policy iu the Life of Jesus. Had there been such, He would 
not have died on the Cross. And ‘ abrupt ’ it certainly was not. 

Jesus took up the thread where he had dropped it on His first re¬ 
corded appearance in the Temple, when he had spoken His wonder, 
that those who knew Him should have been ignorant, that He must 
be about His Father’s busiuess. He was now about His Father's 
business, and, as we may so say, in the most elementary manner. To 

put an end to this desecratidn of nis Father's House, which, by a 
nefarious traffic, had been made a place of mart, nay, ‘ a den of 
robbers,’ was, what all who knew Mis Mission must have felt, a most 
suitable and almost necessary beginning of His Messianic Work. 

And many of those present must have known Jesus. The zeal 
of His early disciples, who, on their first recognition of Him, pro¬ 
claimed the new-found Messiah, could not have given place to absolute 
silence. The many Galilean pilgrims in the Temple could not but 
have spread the tidings, and the report must soon have passed from 
one to the other in the Temple-courts, as He first entered their sacred 
enclosure- They would follow Him, and watch what He did. Nor 
were they disappointed. He inaugurated His Mission by fulfilling 
the prediction concerning Him Who was to be Israel’s refiner and 
purifier (Mai. iii. 1-3). Scarce had He entered the Temple-porch, 
and trod the Court of the Gentiles, than He drove thence what 
profanely defiled it.* There was not a hand lifted, not a word spoken 

1 It must, however, be admitted, that KommenL (on St. John), p. 142, notes, 
even Luther had grave doubts whether ‘‘ And so He ever does, beginning His 
the narrative of the Synoptists and that Ministry by purifying, whether as regards 
of the fourth Gospel did not refer to one the individual or the Church, 
a lid the same event Comp. Meyer, 
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to arrest Him, as He made the scourge of small cords (even this not 
without significance) and with it drove out of the Temple both the 
sheep and the oxen; not a word said, nor a hand raised, as He poured 
into their receptacles the changers* money, and overthrew their tables. 1 
His Presence awed them, His words awakened even their consciences; 
they knew, only too well, how true Hia denunciations were. And 
behind Him was gathered the wondering multitude, that could not 
but sympathise with such bold, right royal, and Messianic vindication 
of Temple sanctity from the nefarious traffic of a hated, corrupt* and 
avaricious Priesthood. It was a scene worth witnessing by any true 
Israelite, a protest and an act which, even among a less emotional 
people, would have gained Him respect, approbation, aud admiration, 
and which, at any rate, secured his safety.’ 

For when * the Jews,* by which here, as in so many other places, 
we are to understand the rulers of the people—in this instance, the 
Temple officials—did gather courage to come forward, they ventured 
not to lay hands on Him* It was not yet the time for it. In pre¬ 
sence of that multitude they would not then have dared it, even if 
policy had not dictated quietness within the Temple-enclosure, when 
the Roman garrison so close by, in Fort Antonia, kept jealous watch 
for the first appearance of a tumult.* Still more strangely, they did 
not even reprove Him for what He had done, as if it had been wrong 
or improper. With infinite cunning, as appealing to the multitude, 
they only asked for ‘ a sign * which would warrant such assumption 
of authority. But this question of challenge marked two things: 
the essential opposition between the Jewish authorities and Jesus, and 
the manner in which they would carry on the contest, which was 
henceforth to be waged between Him and the rulers of the people* 
That first action of Jesus determined their mutual positions; and 
with and in that first conflict its end was Qlready involved. The action 
of Jesus os against the rulers must develop into a life-opposition; 
their first step against Him must lead on to the last in His condemna¬ 
tion to the Cross* 

And Jesus then and there knew it all, foresaw, or rather saw it 
all. His answer told it. It was—as all His teaching to those who 
seeing do not see, and hearing do not hear, whose understanding is 


1 Canon Wesfcott calls attention to the 
use of two different terms for money* 
changera in vv. 14, 15* In the latter 
only It la KQAXvfii<TTTt$ t ot which the Ara¬ 
maic form la golboru It is this gotten- 


taking against which the Hand of Christ 
is specially directed. 

1 Yet Renan ventures to characterise 
this as a sudden, Ill-advised outburst ol 
Ill-humour. 
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darkened and heart hardened—in parabolic language, which only the 

all ere vent, would make clear.* As for ( the sign,’ then and ever again 
sought by an ‘evil and adulterous generation ’—evil in their thoughts 
and ways and adulterous to the God of Israel—He had then, as 
afterwards/ ODly one ‘sign’ to give: ‘Destroy this Temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up.’ Thus He met their challenge for a 
sign by the challenge of a sign: Crucify Him, and He would rise 
again; let them suppress the Christ, He would triumph. 1 A sign 
this which they understood not, but misunderstood, aud by making 
it the ground of their false charge in His Anal trial, themselves 
unwittingly fulfilled. 

And yet to all time this is the sign, and the only sign, which the 
Christ has given, which He still gives to every * evil and adulterous 
generation,’ to all sin-lovers and God-forsakers, They will destroy, 
so far as their power reaches, the Christ, crucify Him, give His words 
the lie, suppress, sweep away Christianity—and they shall not suc¬ 
ceed: He shall triumph. As on that first Easter-day, so now and 
ever in history, He raises up the Temple, which they break down. 
This is the ‘sign,’ the evidence, the only ‘sign,’ which the Christ 
gives to His enemies; a sign which, as an historical fact, has been 
patent to all men, and seen by them; which might have been evidence, 
but being of the nature of miracle, not explicable by natural agencies, 
they have misunderstood, viewing ‘ the Temple ' merely as a building, 
of which they fully know the architecture, manner, and time of 
construction,* but of whose spiritual character and upbuilding they 
have no knowledge nor thought. And thus, as to that generation, so 
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1 T cannot see in the words of Jesus 
any direct reference to the abrogation of 
the material Temple and its services, and 
the substitution of the Church for it* Of 
course, such was the case, and implied in 
His Crucifixion and Resurrection though 
not alluded to here* 

* From the expression (St. John ii, 20) 
' Forty and six years was this Temple in 
building/ it has been inferred by most 
writers that this Passover was of the 
year 791 a.u*c*, or 28 a.d,, and not, as 
we have argued, of the year 780 a,u,c,, 
or 27 a.d. But their calculation rests on 
an oversight. Admittedly the rebuild¬ 
ing of the Temple began in the autumn 
of the eighteenth year of Herod’s reign 
(Jos. AnL xv* 11. 1-6)* As Herod’s reign 
dates from 717 a.o.c*, the Temple- 

building most have commenced In the 


autumn of the year 734-35* But It haa 
already been explained that, in Jewish 
reckoning, the beginning of a new year 
was reckoned as a year. Thus if, accord¬ 
ing to universal opinion (comp* Wieseier, 
Chronolog. Synopse, pp* 165, 166), the 
Temple-building begau in Ki 3 lev 734, 
forty'Dine years after it would bring ue 


to the autumn 779, and the Passover of 
780, or 27 a.d., would be regarded and 
spoken of as ' forty and six years/ If a 
Jew had calculated the time at the Pass- 
over 781, he would not have said 1 forty- 
six ! but * forty-seven years } ■ was this 
Temple in building/ The mistake of 
writers lies in forgetting that a fresh 
year had begun after the autumn—or of 
any Tate at the Passover* It may here 
be added, that the Temple was not finally 
completed till 63 a.d* 
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ill it—the only sign, the Qreat Miracle, which, as they only calculate 

■-y——' from the visible and to them ascertained, these ‘ despisers behold, and 

wonder, and perish,’ for He worketh 1 a work in their days, a work 
» Acts xiil which they shall in no wise believe." 

41 



THE WORDS OF CHRIST AS VIEWED BY THE DISCIPLES. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE TEACHER COME FROM GOD AND THE TEACHER FROM JERUSALEM— 

JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 

(St. Jobn iii. 1-21.) 

But there were those who beheld, and heard His words, and did in 
some measure understand them. Even before Jesus had spoken to the 
Temple-officials, His disciples, as silently they watched Him, saw an 
old Scripture-saying kindled into light by the halo of His glory. It 
was that of the suffering, self-forgetful, God-dedicated Servant of 
Jehovah, as His figure stood out against the Old Testament sky, 
realising in a hostile world only this, as the deepest element of His 
being and calling; entire inward and outward consecration to God, a 
burnt-offering, such as Isaac would have been. Within their minds 
sprang up unbidden, as when the light of the Urim and Thuminim 
fell on the letters graven on the precious stones of the Iligh-Priest’s 
breastplate, those words of old: ‘The zeal of Thine house eateth nte 
up.*" Thus, even in those days of their early learning, Jesus purg¬ 
ing the Temple in view of a hostile rulership was the full realisation 
of' that picture, which must be prophetic, since no mere man ever bore 
those lineaments: that of the ideal Nazarite, whom the zeal of God’s 
house was consuming. And then long afterwards, after His Passion 
and Death, after those dark days of loneliness and doubt, after the 
misty dawn of the first recognition—this word, which He had spoken 
to the rulers at the first, came to them, with all the convincing power 
of prediction fulfilled by fact, as an assured conviction, which in its 
strong grasp held not only the past, but the present, because the pre¬ 
sent is ever the fulfilment of the past: ‘ When therefore He was risen 
from the dead, His disciples remembered that He had said this unto 
them; and they believed the Scripture, and the word which Jesus had 

said.’ 

Again, as we think of the meaning of His refusing ‘ a sign ’ to 
the rulers of Israel—or rather think of the only ‘ sign ’ which He did 
give them—we Bee nothing incompatible with it in the fact that,at the 
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III only the rulers who had entered on that conflict, of which, from the eha* 

ractcr and aims of the two parties engaged, the beginning involved the 
terrible end as its logical sequence. In presence of such a foe only 
one ‘sign ’ could be given: that of reading their inmost hearts, and 
jn them their real motives and final action, and again of setting forth 
His own final triumph—a predictive description, a ‘ no sign ’ that was, 
and is, a sign to all time. But neither challenge nor hostile demand 
for a sign had been addressed to Him by the people. Indeed eveu at 
the last, when incited by their rulers, and blindly following them. 
‘ they knew' not w’hat they did.’ And it w r as to them that Jesus now, 
on the morning of His Work, spoke by ‘signs.’ 

The Feast of the Passover commenced on the 15th Nisan, dating 
it, of course, from the preceding evening. But before that—before 
the slaying of the Paschal Lamb, on the afternoon of the 14th Nisan 
—the visitor to the Temple would mark something peculiar. 1 On the 
evening of the 13th Nisan, with which the I4th,or ‘preparation-day, 1 
commenced, the head of each household would, with lighted candle 
and in solemn silence, search out all leaven in his house, prefacing his 
search with solemn thanksgiving and appeal to God, and closing it by 
an equally solemn declaration that he had accomplished it, so far as 
within his knowledge, and disavowing responsibility for what lay 
beyond it. And ns the worshippers went to the Temple, they would 
see prominently exposed, on a bench in one of the porehes, two dese¬ 
crated cakes of some thankoffering, indicating that it w’as still lawful to 
eat of that which was leavened. At ten, or at latest eleven o'clock, one 
of those cakes was removed, and then they knew that it was no longer 
lawful to cat of it. At tw'clve o'clock the second cake was removed, 
and this was the signal for solemnly burning all the leaven that had 
been gathered. Was it on the eve of the 14th, when each head of a 
house sought for and put aside the leaven, or else as the people 
watched these two cakes, and then the removal of thc last of them, 
which marked that all leaven was to be ‘purged out,’ that Jesus, in 
real fulfilment of its national meaning, ‘cleansed ’ the Temple of its 

leaven? 

We can only suggest the question. But the ‘cleansing of the 
•BLJabniL Temple ’ undoubtedly preceded the actual festive Paschal week.* To 

1 Although our A.V. Iran si* tee in ver 1 We reserve a detailed account of tbe 
10 ‘sign'and in ver. 23 1 miracles,’the Paschal celebration for our account of 
Greek word Is the same In both cases, the last Passover of Jesus, 
and means a * sign/ 
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those who were in Jerusalem it was a week such as had never been CHAP, 
before, a week when ‘they saw the signs'which He did,’ and when, VI 
stirred by a strange impulse, ‘ they believed in His Name ’ as the ■“r~— 
Messiah. ‘A milk-faith,’ as Luther pithily calls it, which fed on, and 
required for its sustenance, ‘ signs.’ And like a vision it passed with 
the thing seen. Not a faith to which the sign was only the fingerpost, 
but a faith of which the sign, not the thing signified, was the sub¬ 
stance; a faith which dazzled the mental sight, butreuehed not down 
to the heart. And Jesus, Who with heart-searching glance saw what 
was in man, Who needed not any to tell Him, but with iinmediateness 
knew all, did not commit Himself to them. They were not like His 
first Galilean disciples, true of heart and in heart. The Messiah 
Whom these found, and He Whom those saw, met different concep¬ 
tions. The faith of the Jerusalem sign-seers would not have compassed 
what the Galileans experienced; it would not have understood nor 
endured, had He committed Himself to them. And yet He did, in 
wondrous love, condescend and speak to them in the only lan¬ 
guage they could understand, in that of * signs.’ Nor was it all 
in vain. 

Unrecorded as these miracles are—because the words they spoke 
were not recorded on many hearts—it was not only here and there, 
by this or that miracle, that their power was felt. Their grand 
general effect was, to make the more spiritually minded and thoughtful 
feel that Jesus was indeed ‘a teacher come from God.’ In thinking 
of the miracles of Jesus, and generally of the miraculous in the New 
Testament, we are too apt to overlook the principal consideration in 
the matter. We regard it from our present circumstances, not from 
those of the Jews and people of that time; we judge it from our 
standpoint, not from theirs. And yet the main gist of the matter 
lies here. We would not expect to be convinced of the truth of 
religion, nor converted to it, by outward miracles; we would not ex¬ 
pect them at all. Not but that, if a notable miracle really did occur, 
its impression and effect would be overwhelming; although, unless a 

miracle submitted itself to the strictest scientific tests, when in the 
nature of things it would cease to be a miracle, it would scarcely find 
general credence. Hence, truth to say, the miraculous in the New 
Testament constitutes to modern thought not its strong, but its weak 
point; not its convincing evidence, but its point of attack and diffi¬ 
culty. Accordingly, treating of, or contemplating the miracles of the 
New Testament, it is always their moral, not their natural (or supra- 
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natural), aspect which has its chief influence upon us. But whut is 
this but to say that ours is modern, not ancient thought, anil that the 
evidential power of Christ’s miracles has given place to the age and 
dispensation of the Holy Ghost? With us the process is the re verso 
of wlmt it was with them of old. They approached the moral und 
spiritual through the miraculous; we the miraculous through the 
moral and spiritual. His Presence, that one grand Presence is, indeed, 
ever the same. But God always adapts His teaching to our learning; 
else it were not teaching at all, least of all Divine teaching. Only 
what carries it now to us is not the 9aino as what carried it to them 
of old: it is no more the fingerpost of ‘signs,’ but the finger of Hie 
Spirit. To them the miraculous was the expected —that miraculous 
which to us also is so truly and Divinely miraculous, just because it 
applies to all time, since it carries to us the moral, as to them the 
physical, aspect of the miracle; in each ease, Divine reality Divinely 
conveyed. It may therefore safely be asserted, that to the men of 
that time no teaching of the new faith would have been real without 
the evidence of miracles. 

In those days, when the idea of the miraculous was, so to speak, 
fluid—passing from the natural into the supernatural—and men re¬ 
garded all that was above their view-point of nature as supernatural, 
the idea of the miraculous would, by its constant recurrence, always 
and prominently suggest itself. Other teachers also, among the Jews 
at least, claimed the power of doing miracles, and were popularly 
credited with them. But wlmt un obvious contrast between theirs 
and the ' signs ’ which Jesus did I In thinking of this, it is necessary 
to remember, that the Talmud und the New Testament alike embody 
teaching Jewish in its form, and addressed to Jews, and—at least so far 
as regards the subject of miracles—at periods not far apart, and brought 
still nearer by the singular theological conservatism of the people. 
If, with this in our minds, wo recall some of the absurd Rabbinic pre¬ 
tensions to miracles—such as the creation of a calf by two Rabbis 
every Sabbath eve for their Sabbath meal,* or the repulsive, and in 
part blasphemous, account of a series of prodigies in testimony of the 
subtleties of some great Rabbi 1 —we are almost overwhelmed by the 
evidential force of the contrast between them and the ‘ signs' which 
Jesus did. We seem to be in an entirely new world, and we can 
understand the conclusion at which every earnest and thoughtflil mind 
must have arrived in witnessing them, that He was, indeed, 1 a Teacher 

from God.' 
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Such an observer was Nicodemus (Naqdimon), 1 one of the Phari- CHAP, 
sees and a member of the Jerusalem Sanhedrin. And, as we gather vi 
from his mode of expression,* not he only, but others with him. 1 —r—■ 

From the Gospel-hiBtory we know him to have been cautious by na¬ 
ture and education, and timid of character; yet, as in other cases, 
it was the greatest offence to his Jewish thinking, the Cross, which 
at last brought him to the light of decision, and the vigour of bold 
confession.* And this in itself-would bIiow the real character of his *st. John 

. , xIje . 

inquiry, and the effect of what Jesus had first taught him. It is, at 
any rate, altogether rash to speak of the manner of his first approach 
to Christ as moat commentators have done. We can scarcely 
realise the difficulties which he had to overcome. It must have been 
a mighty power of conviction, to break down prejudice so far as to 
lead this old Sanhedrist to acknowledge a Galilean, untrained in the 
Schools, as a Teacher come from God, and to repair to Him for 
direction on,perhaps,the most delicate and important point in Jewish 
theology* But, even so, we cannot wonder that he should have 
wished to shroud his first visit in the utmost possible secrecy* It was 
a most compromising step for a Sanhedrist to take. With that first 
hold purgation of the Temple a deadly feud between Jesus and the 
Jewish authorities had begun, of which the sequel could not be 
doubtful It was involved in that first encounter in the Temple, and 
it needed not the experience and wisdom of an aged Sanhedrist to 
forecast the end. 

Nevertheless, Nicodemus came. If this is evidence of his intense 
earnestness, so is the bearing of Jesus of His Divine Character, and 
of the truth of the narrative* As he was not depressed by the re¬ 
sistance of the authorities, nor by the * milk-faith ' of the multitude, 
so He was not elated by the possibility of making such a convert aB a 
member of the great Sanhedrin. There is no excitement, no undue 
deference, nor eager politeness; no compromise, nor attempted per¬ 
suasiveness; not even accommodation* Nor, on the other hand, is 
there assumed superiority, irony, or dogmatism* There is not even 
a reference to the miracles,the evidential power of which had wrought 


1 A Nicodemus. is spoken of in the 
Talmud as one of the richest and most 


distinguished ci Use ns of Jerusalem (Taan. 
20 a : Kethub* 66 b : Gitt* 56 a ; Ab. de 
R* Nath. 6 comp. Her. R. 42. Midr. on 
Eccles. vii. 12, and on Lament, i. 5). But 
this name was only given him on account 
of a miracle which happened at his re¬ 
quest, his real name being Bunai, the 
•on of Gorlon. A Bunai Is mentioned in 


the Talmud among the disciples of Jesus, 
and a story is related how his daughter, 
after immense wealth, came to most ab¬ 
ject poverty* But there can scarcely be 
a doubt that this somewhat legendary 
Naqdimon was not the Nicodemus of the 
Gospel. 

1 * We know that Thou art a Teacher 
come from God, 1 
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in His visitor the initial conviction, that He was a Teacher come from 
God, All is calm, earnest, dignified—if we may reverently say it—as 
became the God-Man in the humiliation of His personal teaching. 
To say that it is all un-Jewish were a mere truism: it is Divine. No 
fabricated narrative would have invented such a scene,nor so repre¬ 
sented the actors in it 1 

Dangerous as it may be to indulge the imagination, we can 
almost picture the scene. The report of what passed reads, more 
than almost any other in the Gospels, like notes taken at the time 
by one who was present. We can almost put it again into the form 
of brief notes, by heading what each said in this manner, Nieod& 
mus: —or, Jesus:, They are only the outlines of the conversation, 
given, in each case, the really important gist, and leaving abrupt 
gaps between, as would be the manner in such notes. Yet quite 
sufficient to tell us all that is important for us to know. We can 
scarcely doubt that it was the narrator, John, who was the witness 
that took the notes. His own reflections upon it, or rather big after¬ 
look upon it, in the light of later facts, and under the teaching of 
the Holy Ghost, is described in the verses with which the writer 
follows his account of what had passed between Jesus and Nieo 
demus (St. John iii* 16-21). In the same manner he winds up with 
similar reflections (ib, vv. 31-36) the reported conversation between 
the Baptist and hia disciples. In neither case are the verses to which 


1 This, or course, la not the view or the 
Tubingen School, which regards the 
whole of this narrative as representing a 
later development. Dr. Abbott (Encycl. 
Brit, Art ‘Gospels/ p. 821) regards the 
expression, J born of water and of the 
Spirit 1 as a reference lo Christian Bap¬ 
tism, and this again as evidence for the 
late authorship of the fourth Gospel. 
Hia reasoning is. that the earliest refer¬ 
ence to regeneration ia contained in St 
Matt xviiL 3. Then he supposes a re¬ 
ference in Justin 1 $ Apologia (i. 61) to be 
a further development or thia doctrine, 
and he denies what is generally regarded 
as Justin's quotation from 3t John iii. 5 
to be auch, because It omits the word 
1 water 1 A third stage he supposes to 
be Implied in 1 Pet- i. 3, 23; with which 
he connects 1 Pet. iii. 21* The fourth 
stage of development be regards as em¬ 
bodied In the words of St. John iiL 6. 
All these hypotheses—for they are no 
more than such—are built on Justin's 
omission of the word 1 water/ which, as 
Dr. Abbott arg Dea > proves that Justin 

must have been □□ acquainted with the 


fourth Gospel, since otherwise it were 
impossible that, when expressly treating 
of Baptism, he should have omitted it. 
To us, on the other hand, the opposite 
seems the legitimate inference. Treat¬ 
ing confessedly of Baptism, it was only 
necessary Tor his argument* which iden¬ 
tified regeneration with Baptism, to in¬ 
troduce the reference to the Spirit. Other¬ 
wise the quotation Is so exactly that from 
the fourth Gospel, including even the ob¬ 
jection of Nicodemus. that it Is almost 
impossible to Imagine that so literal a 
transcription could have originated other¬ 
wise than from the fourth Gospel itself, 
and that it Is tbe result or a supposed 
series of developments In which Justin 
would represent the second, and the 
fourth Gospel the fourth stage. But 
besides, the attentive reader of the chap¬ 
ter in Justin's Apology cannot fail to re¬ 
mark that Justin represents a later . and 
not an earlier, stage than tbe fourth 
Gospel. For, with Justin, Baptism and 
regeneration are manifestly identified, 
not with renovation of our nature, but 
with the forgiveness of sins* 
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we refer, part of what either Jesus or John said at the time, but what, CHAP, 
in view of it, John says in name of, and to the Church of the New VI 

Testament, 1 * 

If from St, John xix. 27 wc might infer that St, John had ( a 

home Mu Jerusalem itself—which, considering the simplicity of living 
at the time, and the cost of houses, would not necessarily imply that 
he was rich—the scene about to be described would have taken place 
under the roof of him who has given us its record. In any case, the 
circumstances of life at the time are so well known, that we have no 
difficulty in realising the surroundings. It was night—one of the 
nights in that Easter week so full of marvels. Perhaps we may be 
allowed to suppose that, as so often in analogous circumstances, the 
spring-wind, sweeping up the narrow streets of the City, had suggested 
the comparison, 13 which was so full of deepest teaching to Nicodemus. *st. rotm 
Up in the simply furnished Aliyah —the guest-chamber on the roof 
—the lamp was still burning, and the Heavenly Guest still busy with 
thought and words. There was no need for Nicodemus to pass through 
the house, for an outside stair led to the upper room. It was night, 
when Jewish superstition would keep men at home; a wild, gusty 
spring night, when loiterers would not be in the streets; and no one 
would see him as at that hour he ascended the outside steps that led 
up to the Aliyah . His errand was soon told: one sentence, that which 
admitted the Divine Teachership of Jesus, implied all the questions 
he could wish to ask. Nay, his very presence there spoke them. 

Or, if otherwise, the answer of Jesus spoke them. Throughout, 

Jesus never descended to the standpoint of Nicodemus, but rather 
sought to lift him to His own. It was all about ‘the Kingdom of 
God, 13 so connected with that Teacher come from God, that Nicodemus 
would inquire. 

And yet, though Christ never descended to the standpoint of 
Nicodemus, we must bear in mind what his views as a Jew would be, 
if we would understand the interview, Jesus took him straight to 
whence alone that 1 Kingdom * could be seen, ' Except a man be 
born from above, 4 he cannot Bee the Kingdom of God. 7 It has been 


1 For detailed examination and proof 
I moat here refer the reader to Canon 
Westcotfs Commentary* 
a I cannot agree with Archdeacon 
Watkins T who would render it, ‘The 
Spirit breathes'—an opinion, bo far aa I 
know, uneupported, and which seems to 
me ill-accordant with the whole context 
s The expression, 'Kingdom of God, 1 
o coots only in ill 3 and ill. 6 of the fourth 


Gospel. Otherwise the expression 'My 
Kingdom 1 is u&ed in xviii. 36. This ex¬ 
ceptional nee of the Synoptic term, 1 King¬ 
dom of God/ is noteworthy in this com 
nection, and not without its important 
bearing on the question of the authorship 
of the fonrth Gospel. 

* Notwithstanding the high authority 
of Professor Westcott r I must still hold 
that this, and now 'anew/ is the right 
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book thought by commentators, that there iB here an allusion to a Jewish > 
m mode of expression in regard to proselytes, who were viewed as i 

‘ new-born.’ But in that case Nicodemus would have understood it. 
and answered differently—or, rather, not expressed his utter inability 
to understand it. It is, indeed, true that a Qentilc on becoming a. 
proselyte—though not, as has been suggested, an ordinary penitent 1 
»xeb*m. —was likened to a child just born.* It is also true, that persons in 

certain circumstances—the bridegroom on his marriage, the Chief of 
the Academy on his promotion, the king on his enthronement— 
b Yaikuton were likened to those newly born.” The expression, therefore, was 

1 B&m. xlll, * r j 7 

not only common, but, so to speak, fluid; only, both it and wliat it 
implied must be rightly understood. In the first place, it was only a 
simile, and never meant to convey a real regeneration {'cm a child 
So far aa proselytes were concerned, it meant that, having entered into 
anew relation to God, they also entered into new relationship to man, 
just as if they had at that moment been newly born. All the old 
relations had ceased—a man's father, brother, mother, sister were no 
longer his nearest of kin: he was a new and another man. Then, 

ir&ikui secondly, 0 it implied a new state, when all a man's past was past, and 

his sins forgiven him as belonging to that past It will now be 
perceived, how impossible it was for Nicodemus to understand the 
teaching of Jesus, and yet how all-important to him was that teaching, 
For t even if he could have imagined that Jesus pointed to repentance, 
as that which would give him the figurative standing of 'born from 
above,* or even 'born anew/ it would not have helped him. For, 
first this second birth was only a simile. Secondly, according to 
the Jewish view, this second birth was the consequence of having 
taken upon oneself 'the Kingdom/ not, as Jesus put it, the cawre 
and condition of it. The proselyte had taken upon himself 'the 
Kingdom/ and therefore he was ‘born* anew, while Jesus put it 

rendering. The word dvoafttv baa always 1 For the Holy One. biassed be His Name, 
the meaning ‘above’ Ln the fourth Goa- will create them a new creature/ In 
pel (ch. 111. 3, 7, 31; xix. 11, 23); and Talk at on Judg. vi. i (vol. LI. p. 10 e t 
otherwise also St. John always speaks of about the middle) this new creation Is 
1 a birth 1 from God (Sl John 1. 13; 1 John connected with the forgiveness of sins, 
iL 29; III. 9; lv, 7; v, 1, 4, IS). It being maintained that whoever has a 

1 This is at least Implied by WUnsche, miracle done, and praises God for It, his 
and taken for granted by others. But sins an forgiven, and he is made a new 
ancient Jewish tradition and the Talmud creature. This is Illustrated by the hie* 
do not speak of IL Comp. Yebam. £2 a , lory of Israel at the Red Sea, by that of 
62 n; 97 a and A; Bekhor. 47 n. Proselytee Deborah and Barak, and by that of 
are always spoken of as ‘new creature*/ David. In Sbem. R. 3 (ed. Warsh. 11. p. 
Ber. R, 39, ed. Warsh. p. 72 a; Bemldb. 11 a) the words Ex. iv. 12. ‘teach thee what 
R, 11, In Vayylkra R. 30, Pa. clL 18, 1 the thou shalt say, ’are explained as equivalent 
people that shall be created" La explained: to 1 1 will create thee a new creation/ 
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that he must be born again in order to see the Kingdom of God. chap. 

Lastly, it was * a birth from above ’ to which reference was made. VI 
Judaism could understand a new relationship towards God and man, 
and even the forgiveness of sins. But it had no conception of a 
moral renovation, a spiritual birth, as the initial condition for reforma¬ 
tion, far less as that for seeing the Kingdom of God. And it was 
because it had no idea of such ‘ hirth from above,’ of its reality or 
even possibility, that Judaism could not be the Kingdom of God. 

Or,- to take another view of it, for Divine truth is many-sided— 
perhaps some would say, to make ‘Western’ application of what 
was first spoken to the Jew—in one rospcct Nicodemus and Jesus 
had started from the same premiss: The Kingdom of God. But 
how different were their conceptions of what constituted that King¬ 
dom, and of what was its door of entrance! What Nicodemus had 
scon of Jesus had not only shaken the confidence which his former 

views on these subjects had engendered in him, but opened dim 
possibilities, the very suggestion of which filled him with uneasiness 
as to the past, and vague hopes as to the future. And so it ever is 
with us also, when, like Nicodemus, we first arrive at the conviction 
that Jesus is the Teacher come from God. What lie teaches is so 
entirely different from what Nicodemus, or any of us could, from any 
other standpoint than that of Jesus, have learned or known concerning 
the Kingdom and entrance into it. The admission, however reached, 
of the Divine Mission of this Teacher, implies, unspoken, the grand 
question about the Kingdom. It is the opening of the door through 
which the Grand Presence will enter in. To such a man, as to us in 
like unspoken questioning, Jesus ever has but one thing to say: 

‘ Except a man be born from above, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God. ’ The Kingdom is other, the entrance to it is other, than yon know 
or think. That which is of the flesh is flesh. Man may rise to high 
possibilities—mental, even moral: self-development, self-improvement, 
self-restraint, submission to a grand idea or a higher law, refined 
moral egotism, esthetic oven moral altruism. But to see the Kingdom 
of God\ to understand what means the absolute rule of God, the one 
high calling of our humanity, by which a man becomes a child of 
God—to perceive this, not as an improvement upon our present 
state, but as the submission of heart, mind, and life to Him as our 
Divine King, an existence which is, and which means, proclaiming 
unto the world the Kingship of God: thiB can only be learned from 
Christ, and needs even for its perception a kinship of spirit—for that 
which is bora of the Spirit is spirit. To see it, needs the birth from 
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above; to enter it, the double baptismal birth of what John's Baptism 
had meant, and of what Christ's Baptism was. 

Accordingly, all this sounded quite strange and unintelligible to 
Nicodemus, He could understand how a man might become other, 
and so ultimately be other; but how a man could first be other in 
order to become other—more than that, needed to be ( born from 
above/ in order to ( see the Kingdom of God 1 —passed alike his 
experience and his Jewish lenrning. Only one possibility of being 
occurred to him: that given him in his natural disposition, or as a Jew 
would have put it, in his original innoccncy when he first entered 
the world. And this—so to express ourselves—he thought aloud.* 
But there was another world of being than that of which Nicodemus 
thought. That world was the * Kingdom of God T in its essential con- 
trariety to the kingdom of this world, whether in the general sense 
of that expression, or even in the special Judaistic sense attaching to 
the * Kingdom 1 of the Messiah. There was only one gate by which 
a man could pass into that Kingdom of God—for that which was 
of the flesh could ever be only fleshly. Here a man might strive, 
as did the Jews, by outward conformity to become, but he would never 
attain to being . But that i Kingdom 1 was spirituatj and here a man 
must be in order to become . How was he to attain that new being? 
The Baptist had pointed it out in its negativo aspect of repentance 
and putting away the old by his Baptism of water; and as regarded 
its positive aspect he had pointed to Him Who wag to baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire. This wag the gate of being through 
which a man must enter into the Kingdom, which wag of the Messiah, 
because it was of God and the Messiah was of God, and in that senao 
1 the Teacher come from God *—that is, being sent of God, He taught 
of God by bringing to God. This but a few who had gone to the 
Baptist had perceived, or indeed could perceive, because the Baptist 
could in his Baptism only convey tho negative, not the positive, aspect 
of it. And it needed that poaitivo aspect—the being born from 
above—in order to see the Kingdom of God, But as to the inyatery 
of this being in order to become —hark! did he hear the sound of that 
wind as it swept past the Atiyah ? He heard its voice; but he 
neither knew whence it came, nor whither it went. So was every 
one that was born of the Spirit. You heard the voice of the Spirit 
Who originated the new being, but the origination of that new being, 
or its farther development into all that it might and would become, 
lay beyond man’s observation. 

Nicodemus now understood in some measure what entrance into 
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the Kingdom meant; but its how seemed only involved in greater chap. 
mystery. That it was such a mystery, unthought and unimagined VI 
in Jewish theology, was a terribly sad manifestation of what the 
teaching in Israel was. Yet it had all been told them, as of personal 
knowledge, hy the Baptist and by Jesus; nay, if they could only have 
received it, by the whole Old Testament. He wanted to know the 
how of these things before he believed them, lie believed them 
not, though they passed on earth, because he knew not their how . 

How then could he believe that how T of which the agency was 
unseen and in heaven? To that spring of being no one could ascend 
but He that had come down from heaven, 1 and Who, to bring to us 
that spring of being, had appeared as ‘the Son of Man, 1 the Ideal 
Man, the embodiment of the Kingdom of Heaven, and thus the only 
true Teacher come from God, Or did Nicodemus think of another 
Teacher—hitherto their only Teacher, Moses—whom Jewish tradi¬ 
tion generally believed to have ascended into the very heavens, in order 
to bring the teaching unto them?* Let the history of Moses, then, 
teach them] They thought they understood his teaching, but there 
was one symbol in his history before which tradition literally stood 
dumb. They had heard what Moses had taught them; they had 
seen *the earthly things 1 of God in the Manna which had rained 
from heaven—and, in view and hearing of it all, they had not believed, 
but murmured and rebelled* Then came the judgment of the fiery 
serpents, and, in answer to repentant prayer, the symbol of new 
being y a life restored from death, as they looked on their no longer 
living but dead death lifted up before them. A symbol this, showing 
forth two elements: negatively, the putting away of the past in their 
dead death (the serpent no longer living, but a brazen serpent); and 
positively, in their look of faith and hope. Before this symbol, as has 
been said, tradition has stood dumb. It could only suggest one 
meaning, and draw from it one lesson. Both these were true, and 
yet both insufficient. The meaning which tradition attached to it 
was, that Israel lifted up their eyes, not merely to the serpent, but 
rather to their Father in heaven, and had regard to His mercy* 

This,® as St. John afterwards shows (ver. 16), was a true interpreta* 


1 The clause 1 Who Is in heaven 1 is re¬ 
garded, on critical grounds, as a gloss. 
But, even so, it seems almost a necessary 
gloss, in view of the Jewish notions about 
the ascent of Moses into heaven. Strange 
to say, the passage referred to forced So - 
cinus to the curious dogma that before the 
commencement of His ministry Jesus had 


been rapt in spirit to heaven. (Comp. 'The 
History and Development of Socinian- 
ism/ in the North. Brit. Rev, May 1869.) 

1 This in many places. Comp., for ex*, 
Jer. Targ. on DeuL xxx. 12, and tha 
shocking notice in Betnld* R. 19. 
Another view, however, Sukk. 5 u. 

* So already In Wisdom of Solomon 
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BOOK tion; but it left wholly out of sight the Antitype, in gazing on Whom 

M our hearts are uplifted to the love of God, Who gave His only-bcgot- 

ten Son, and we learn to know and love the Father in His Son, And 
the lesson which tradition drew from it was, that this symbol taught, 

f5T?p t »o the dead would ^ ve again; for, as it is argued/ 4 behold, if God 

made it that, through the similitude of the serpent which brought 
death, the dying should be restored to life, how much more shall He, 
Who is Life, restore the dead to life, * And here lies the true in¬ 
terpretation of what Jesus taught If the uplifted serpent, as symbol, 
brought life to the believing look which was fixed upon the giving, 
pardoning love of God, then, in the truest sense, shall the uplifted 
Son of Man give true life to everyone that believeth, looking up in 
Him to the giving and forgiving love of God, which His Son came to 
bring, to declare, and to manifest. 1 For as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that 
whosoever believeth should in Him have eternal life/ 1 

With this final and highest teaching, which contains all that 
Nicodemus, or, indeed, the whole Church, could require or be able to 
know, He explained to him and to us the how of the new birth—alike 
the source and the How of its spring. Ours it is now only to 1 believe, 1 
where we cannot further know, and, looking up to the Son of Man in 
His perfected work, to perceive, and to receive the gift of God's love 
for our healing. In this teaching it is not the serpent and the Sou 
of Man that are held side by side, though we cannot fail to Bee the 
symbolic reference of the one to the other, but the uplifting of the 
one and the other—the one by the sin, the other through the sin of 
the people: both on account of it—the Torthgoing of God’s pardoning 
mercy, the look of faith, and the higher recognition of God’s love in 
it all 

And so the record of this interview abruptly closes. It tells all, 
but no more tban the Church requires to know. Of Nicodemus we 
shall hear again in the sequel, not needlessly, nor yet to complete 

xvi. 7; a till more clearly in the Targum word Implies bumbled prayer) unto His 
Pseudo-Jonathan oo Numb, xxl. 8, 9: Father Who la In berfveo, and looked 
* He who lifted up his heart to the oame onto the brazen serpent, he was healed/ 
of the Memra of Jehovah, Lived; 1 and In Similarly Rosh baSb lit 8. Buxtorf§ 
the Jerusalem Targum ou the passage: learned tractate on the Brazen Serpent 
1 And tfosee made a serpent of brass, and (Exe ref tall ones, pp* 468-493) adds little 
set it on a place aloft [of uplifting] (tott to onr knowledge. 

—the same term, curiously, which Is 1 This seems the correct reading, 
applied by the Jews to Christ as the ‘ Up- Comp. Canon Westcotfs note on the 
lifted 1 or 1 Crucified 1 One). And It w&e passage, and tn general his most full 
that every one that was bitten with the and thorough criticism of the various 
serpent, and lifted his tace In prayer (the readings in this chapter. 
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s biography, were it even that of Jesus; but as is necessary for the chap. 
understanding of this History. What follows * are not the words of vi 
Christ, but of St. John. In them, looking back many years after- ■ 

wards in the light of completed events, the Apostle takes his stand, 
as becomes the circumstances, where Jesus had ended His teaching 
of Nieodemus—under the Cross. In the Gift, unutterable in its 
preciousness, he now sees the Giver and the Source of all.** Then, ‘w. is 
following that teaching of Jesus backward, he sees how true it has 
proved concerning the world, that ‘ that which is of the flesh is flesh; ’ 
how true, also, concerning the Spirit-born, and what need there is to 
ns of ‘this birth from above.’ 

But to all time, through the gusty night of our world’s early 
spring, flashes, as the lamp in that Aliyah through the darkened 
streets of silent Jerusalem, that light; sounds through its stillness, 
like the Voice of the Teacher come from God, this eternal Gospel- 
message to us and to all men: ‘ God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 


m JTJD.EA AND THROUGH BAMARIA—A SKETCH OF SAMARITAN HISTORY 

AND THEOLOGY—JEWS AND SAMARITANS. 


(St. JohD iv. 1-4.) 


BOOK 

HI 


■ Bt. John 
111. ffl 


* SL John 
vi a 


* Bt, John 

lr. 1 


We have no means of determining how long Jesus may have 

tarried in Jerusalem after the events recorded in the previous two 

chapters. The Evangelic narrative' only marks an indefinite period 

of time, which, as we judge from internal probability, cannot have 

been protracted. From the city He retired with His disciples to ‘ the 

■ 

country,’ which formed the province of Judaea. There He taught 
and His disciples baptized.”' From what hud been so lately wit¬ 
nessed in Jerusalem, as well as from what must have been known as 
to the previous testimony of the Baptist concerning Him, the number 
of those who professed adhesion to the expected new Kingdom, and 
were consequently baptized, was as large, in that locality, as had 
submitted to the preaching and Baptism of John—perhaps even 
larger. An exaggerated report was carried to the Pharisaic authori¬ 
ties: 1 'Jesus maketh and baptizeth more disciples than John.'" 

From which, at least, we infer, that the opposition of the leaders of 
the party to the Baptist was now settled, and that it extended to 
Jesus; and also, what careful watch they kept over the new move¬ 
ment. 


But what seems at first sight strnnge is the twofold circumstance, 
that Jesus should for a time have established Himself in such appa¬ 
rently close proximity to the Baptist, and that on this occasion, and 
on this only, He should have allowed His disciples to administer the 
rite of Baptism. That the latter must not be confounded with 
Christian Baptism, which was only introduced alter the Death ot 
• Bam. it. * Christ/ or, to speak more accurately, alter the outpouring of the 

Holy Ghost, needs no special explanation. But our difficulties only 


1 The Baptism of preparation for the * The Evangelist reports the message 
Kingdom could not have been admlnle- which was brought 

■ 

terea by Him Who opened the Kingdom the veiy words In which It wm delivered 
of Heaven. 
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increase, as we remember the essential difference between them, CHAP, 
grounded on that between the Mission of John and the Teaching VII 
of Jesus. In the former, the Baptism of repentant preparation for — 
the coming Kingdom had its deepest meaning; not 30 in presence 
of that Kingdom itself, and in the teaching of its King. But, even 
were it otherwise, the administration of the same rite by John and 
by the disciples of Jesus in apparently close proximity, seems not 
only unnecessary, but it might give rise to misconception on the part 
of enemies, and misunderstanding or jealousy on the part of weak 
disciples. 

Such was actually the case when, on one occasion, a discussion 
arose 'on the part of John’s disciples with a Jew/ 1 on the subject 
of purification. 1 We know not the special point in dispute, nor ■ st.john 
does it seem of much importance, Since such ‘questions 1 would 
naturally suggest themselves to a caviller or opponent s who en¬ 
countered those who were administering Baptism. What really 
interests us is, that somehow this Jewish objector must have con¬ 
nected what he said with a reference to the Baptism of Jesus 1 
disciples. For, immediately afterwards, the disciples of John, in their 
sore zeal for the honour of their master, brought him tidings, in the 
language of doubt, if not of complaint, of what to them seemed 
interference with the work of the Baptist, and almost presumption on 
the part of Jesus. While fully alive to their grievous error, perhaps 
in proportion as we are so, we cannot but honour and sympathise 
with this loving care for their master. The toilsome mission of 
the great Ascetic was drawing to its close, and that without any 
tangible success so far as he was concerned. Yet, to souls susceptible 
of the higher, to see him would be to be arrested; to hear him, to be 
convinced; to know, would be to love and venerate him. Never before 
had such deep earnestness and reality been witnessed, such devoted¬ 
ness, such humility and self-abnegation, and all in that great cause 
which set every Jewish heart on fire. And then, in the high-day 
of his power, when all men had gathered around him and hung on 
his lips; when all wondered whether he would announce himself as the 
Christ, or, at least, as His Forerunner, or as one of the great Prophets; 
when a word from him would have kindled that multitude into a 

1 This, and not ‘the Jews,' is the bet- in the other too high. In either case the 
ter reading, subject in dispute would not be baptisms, 

* Frobab I y the d iscussio q o rigl n a ted b u t th e ge n eral s ubj e ct o f p u rifica lions —- 
with John’s disciples—the objector being a subject of such wide range in Jewish 
a Jew or a professing disciple of Christ, theology, that one of the six sections into 
who deprecated their views. In the one which the Miahnah or traditional Law Is 
case they would in bis opinion be too low; divided, is specially devoted to it. 
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BOOK frenzy of enthusiasm—he had declaimed everything for himself, and 

ni pointed to Another! But this ‘Coming One, 1 to whom he had borne 

witness, had hitherto been quite other than their Master. And, as it 
this had not been enough, the multitudes, which had formerly come 
to John, now flocked around Jesus; nay, He had even usurped the one 
distinctive function still left to their master, humble as it was. it was 
evident that, hated and watched by the Pharisees; watched, also, by 
the ruthless jealousy of a Herod; overlooked, if not supplanted, by 
Jesus, the mission of their master was nearing its close. It had 
been a life and work of suffering and self-denial; it was about to cud 
in loneliness and sorrow. They said nothing expressly to complain 
of Him to Whom John had borne witness, but they told of what He 
did, and how all men came to Him. 

The answer which the Baptist made, may be said to mark the 
high point of his life and witness. Never before was he so tender, 
almost sad; never before more humble and self-denying, more earnest 
and faithful. The setting of his own life-sun was to be the rising 
of One infinitely more bright; the end of his Mission the begin¬ 
ning of another far higher. In the silence, which was now gathering 
around him, he heard but one Voice, that of the Bridegroom, find he 
rejoiced in it, though be must listen to it in stillness and loneliness. 
For it he had waited and worked. Not his own, but this had he 
sought. And now that it had come, he was content; more than con¬ 
tent: his *joy was now fulfilled.' ‘He must increase, but I must 
decrease.* It was the right and good order. With these as his last 
words publicly spoken, 1 this Aaron of the New Testament unrobed 
himself ere he lay down to die. Surely among those born of women 
there was not one greater than John. 

That these were his last words, publicly spoken and recorded, 
may, however, explain to us why on this exceptional occasion Jesus 
sanctioned the administration by His disciples of the Baptism of John. 
It was not a retrogression from the position He had taken in 
Jerusalem, nor caused by the refusal of His Messianic claims in the 
Temple.’ There is no retrogression, only progression, in the Life of 
Jesus. And yet it was only on this occasion that the rite was 
administered under His sanction. But the circumstances were ex¬ 
ceptional. It was John’s last testimony to Jesus, and it was preceded 
by this testimony of Jesus to John. Far divergent, almost opposite, 
as from the first their paths had been, this practical sanction on the 

1 The next event was John's imprls- 1 This strange enggwtloD Is made by 
onmeot by Herod. QodeL 
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part of Jesua of John’s Baptism, when the Baptist was about to 
be forsaken, betrayed, and murdered, was Christ’s highest testimony 
to him* Jesus adopted his Baptism, ere its waters for ever ceased to 
flow, and thus He blessed and consecrated them* He took up the 
work of His Forerunner, and continued it* The baptismal rite of 
John administered with the sanction of Jesus, was the highest witness 
that could be borne to it. 

There is no necessity for supposing that John and the disciples of 
Jesus baptized at, or quite close to, the same place. On the contrary, 
such immediate juxtaposition seems, for obvious reasons, unlikely, 
Jesus was within the boundaries of the province of Judaea, while 
Johu baptized at JCnon (the springs), near to Salim* The latter site 
has not been identified. But the oldest tradition, which places it a 
few miles to the south of Bethshean (Scythopolis), on the border of 
Samaria and Galilee, has this in its favour, that it locates the scene of 
John’s last public work close to the seat of Herod Antipas, into whose 
power the Baptist was so soon to be delivered. 1 But already there 
were causes at work to remove both Jesus and His Forerunner from 
their present spheres of activity. As regards Christ, we have the 
express statement/ that the machinations of the Pharisaic party in 
Jerusalem led Him to withdraw into Galilee. And, as we gather from 
the notice of St. John, the Baptist was now involved in this hostility, 
as being so closely connected with Jesus. Indeed, we venture the 
Suggestion that the imprisonment of the Baptist, although occasioned 
by his outspoken rebuke of Herod, was in great part due to the 
intrigues of the Pharisees. Of such a connection between them and 
Herod Antipas, we have direct evidence in a similar attempt to bring 
about the removal of Jesus from his territory/ It would not have 
been difficult to rouse the suspicions of a nature so meau and jealous 
as that of Antipas, and this may explain the account of Josephus/ 
who attributes the imprisonment and death of the Baptist simply to 
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1 No fewer than four localities have 
been Identified with jEdod and Salim. 
Ewald, Uengstenberff) Wte&eter t and 
Godet, seek It on the southern border of 
Judrea {En-rimmon, Neh. xi. 29, comp. 
Josh, xt, l t 32). This seems bo improb¬ 
able as scarcely to require discussion. 
Dr. Barclay (City of the Great Ring. pp. 
558-571) finds it a few miles from Jeru¬ 
salem in the Wady Fdr’ah, but admits 
(p. 565) that there are doubts about the 
Arab pronunciation of this Salim. Lieut. 
Oonder (Tent-Work In Palest, vol. i. pp. 


91-93) finds it in the Wady Fdr'ah, which 
leads from Samaria to the Jordan. Here 
he describes most pictorially 'the spring^ 
J in the open valley surrounded by deso¬ 
late and shapeless hills/ with the village 
of Salim three miles south of the valley, 
and the village of 'Ainan four miles north 
of the stream. Against this there are, 
however, two objections. First, both 
jEdod and Salim would have been in 
Samaria. Secondly, so far from being 
close bo each other, jEhod would have 
been seven miles from Salim* 
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Herod's suspicious fear of John’s unbounded influence with the 
people. 1 

Leaving for the present the Baptist, we follow the footsteps of the 
Master. They are only traced by the disciple who best understood 
their direction, and who alone has left us a record of the heginniugof 
Christ’s ministry. For St. Matthew and St. Mark expressly indicate 
the imprisonment of the Baptist as their starting-point,* and, though 
St. Luke does not say this in so many words, he characteristically com¬ 
mences with Christ's public Evangelic teaching in the Synagogues of 
Galilee. Yet the narrative of St. Matthew b reads rather like a brief 
summary; 1 that of St. Mark seems like a succession of rapid sketches; 
and even that of St. Luke, though with deeper historic purpose than 
the others, outlines, rather than tells, the history. St. John nlouc 
does not profess to give a narrative at all in the ordinary sense; but 
he selects incidents which are characteristic as unfolding the meaning 
of that Life, and records discourses which open its inmost teaching;" 
and he alone tells of that early Judaean ministry and the journey 
through Samaria, which preceded the Galilean work. 

The shorter road from Judaea to Galilee led through Samaria; “ 
and this, if we may credit Josephus,* was generally taken by the 
Galileans on their way to the capital. On the other hand, the 
Judaeans seem chiefly to have made a ditour through lYrsca, in order 
to avoid hostile and impure Samaria. It lay not within the scope of 
our Lord to extend His personal Ministry, especially at its com¬ 
mencement, beyond the boundaries oflsrael/ and the expression, ‘ He 
must needs go through Samaria,’ 1 can only refer to the advisability 


1 Ant sviii. 5, %: 1 But to some or the 
Jews it appeared, that the destruction of 
Herod's army came from God, and, in¬ 
deed, as a righteous punishment on ac¬ 
count of what had been done to John, 
who was surnamed the Baptist For 
Herod ordered him to be killed, a good 
man, and who commanded the Jews to 
exercise virtue, both as to righteousness 
towards one another, and piety towards 
God, and bo to come to baptism. For 
that the baptizing would be acceptable 
to Him, Lf they made use of it, not for the 
putting away (remission) of Borne sins, 
but for the purification of the body, after 
that the soul had been previously cleansed 
by righteousness. And when others had 
come in crowds, for they were exceed¬ 
ingly moved by hearing these words, 
Herod, fearing lest such Influence of bis 
over the people might lead to some re¬ 


bellion, for they seemed ready to do any¬ 
thing by his counsel, deemed it beet, be¬ 
fore anything new should happen through 
him, to put him to death, rather than 
that, when a change should arise in affaire, 
he might ha^e to repent’„ Comp, also 
Krebs. Observationes in Nov. Test, e FI, 
Jos. pp. 35, 36. 

1 r am so strongly Impressed with this, 
that I do not feel sure about Oodet's 
theory, that the calling of the four Apos¬ 
tles recorded by the Synoptists (St Matt 
iv. 16-22; St Mark L 16-20; St Luke v. 
1-11), bad really taken place during our 
Lord’s first stay In Capernaum (St John 
ii. 12). On the whole, however, the cir¬ 
cumstances recorded by the Synoptists 
seem to Indicate a period In the Lord's 
Ministry beyond that early stay In Caper 
naum. 
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in the circumstances of taking the most direct road/ or else to the 
wish of avoiding Peraea as the seat of Herod T g government. 3 Such 
prejudices in regard to Samaria, as those which affected the ordinary 
Judean devotee, would, of course, not influence the conduct of Jesus, 
But great as these undoubtedly were, they have been unduly exagge¬ 
rated by modern writers* misled by one-sided quotations from Rabbinic 
works* 5 

The Biblical history of that part of Palestine which bore the name 
of Samaria need not here be repeated/ Before the final deportation 
of Israel by Shalmaneser, or rather Sargon/ the Samaria 1 to which 
his operations extended must have considerably shrunk in dimensions, 
not only owing to previous conquests, but from the circumstance that 
the authority of the kings of Judah seems to have extended over a 
considerable portion of what once constituted the kingdom of Israel* b 
Probably the Samaria of that time included little more than the city 
of that name, together with some adjoining towns and villages* It is 
of considerable interest to remember that the places, to which the 
inhabitants of Samaria were transported/ have been identified with 
such clearness as to leave no reasonable doubt, that at least some of 
the descendants of the ten tribes, whether mixed or unmixed with 
Gentiles, must be sought among what are now known as the Nestorian 
Christians * & On the other hand, it is of no practical importance for 
our present purpose to ascertain the exact localities, whence the new 
f Samaritans r were brought to take the place of the Israelitish exiles. d 
Suffice it, that one of them, perhaps that which contributed the 
principal settlers, Cuthah } furnished the name Cuthim l by which the 
Jews after wards persistently designated the Samaritans* It was in¬ 
tended as a term of reproach/ to mark that they were of foreign 
race/* and to repudiate all connection between them and the Jews* 
Yet it is impossible to believe that, at least in later times, they did 
not contain a considerable admixture of Israelitish elements. It is 
difficult to suppose, that the original deportation was so complete as 
to leave behind no traces of the original Israelitish inhabitants/ 


1 I cannot agree with Archdeacon 
Watkins, that the ■ needs go * was in 
order 1 to teach in Samaria, as in Judeea, 
the principles of txue religion and wor¬ 
ship, 1 

* So Bengel and Luthardt, 

3 Mach as has been written about 
Samaria, the subject baa not been quite 
satisfactorily treated* Some of the 
passages referred to by Deutsch (Smith's 
Diet, of the Bible, vol. iii.» Art Samaritan 


Pentat* p* 111B) cannot be verified—pro¬ 
bably owing to printer's mistakes. 

4 Comp* Smith's Bible Diet, Art Sar¬ 
gon; and Schrader t Keil-Inschr. a* d* 
Alte Teet* p* 158 Ac* 

1 Of course, not all the ten tribes* 
Comp* previous remarks on their migra¬ 
tions* 

* The expression cannot, however, be 
pressed as implying that tbe Samaritans 
were of entirely Gentile blood. 
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Their number would probably be swelled by fugitives from Assyria, 
and by Jewish settlers in the troublous times that followed. After- 
wards, as we know, they were largely increased by apostates and 
rebels against the order of things established by Ezra aud Nchcmiah/ 
Similarly, during the period of internal political and religious troubles, 
which marked tho period to the accession of the Maccabees, the 
separation between Jews and Samaritans could scarcely have beer 
generally observed, the more so that Alexander tho Great placed them 
in close juxtaposition. 1 

The first foreign colonists of Samaria brought their peculiar forms 
of idolatry with thcm. h But the Providential judgments, by which they 
were visited, led to the introduction of & spurious Judaism, consisting 
of a mixture of their former superstitions with Jewish doctrines and 
rites/ Although this state of matters resembled that which had 
obtained in the original kingdom of Israel, perhaps just bceuuso of 
this, Ezra and Neherniah, when reconstructing tho Jewish common¬ 
wealth, insisted on a strict separation between those who had.returned 
from Babylon and the Samaritans, resisting equally their offers of 
co-operation and their attempts at hindrance. This embittered the 
national feeling of jealousy already existing, and led Lo that constant 
hostility between Jews and Samaritans which has continued to this 
day. The religious separation became final when (at a date which 
cannot be precisely fixed*) the Samaritans built a rival temple on 
Mount Gerizim, and Manasseh/ the brother of Jadduu, tho Jewish 
High-Priest, having refused to annul his marriage with the daughter 
of S&nballat, was forced to flee, and became tho High-Priest of tho 
new Sanctuary. Henceforth, by impudent assertion and falsifica¬ 
tion of the text of the Pentateuch/ Gerizira was declared the right¬ 
ful centre of worship, and the doctrines and rites of tho Samaritans 
exhibited a curious imitation and adaptation of those prevalent in 
Judaea, 

We cannot here follow in detail the history of the Samaritans, 
nor explain the dogmas and practices peculiar to them. The latter 
would be the more difHcult T because so mauy of their views were simply 
corruptions of those of the Jews, and boenuse, from the want of an 
authenticated ancient literature/ the origin and meaning of many of 


1 Comp. Hertfeld , Gesch. d. Voikos mlah, Is fully discussed by Fttcrmann 
Isr. 11. p, 120. (Ifrrtog'i r Re&l-Enc. vol. xlll. p. 366), 

* Jost thinks It existed even before 4 For * very full criticism of that 
the time of Alexander. Comp. Nutt f Pentateuch, see Mr. Dcutsch's Art Id 
Samar. Hist. p. 16, note 2. Smiths Bible-Diet. 

1 The difficult question, whether this * Comp, the sketch of It in NutC* 
la the flanhmilax of the Book of Nehe- Samar. HIsl, and Piter man n't Ait 
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them have been forgotten. 1 Sufficient, however, must be said to chap, 
explain the mutual relations at the time when the Lord, sitting on VH 
Jacob's well, first spake to the Samaritans of the better worship ‘in 
spirit and truth/ and opened that well of living water which has 
never since ceased to flow. 

The political history of the people can be told in a few sentences. 

Their Temple/ to which reference has been made,was built, not in 
Samaria but at Shechem—probably on account of the position held 
by that city in the former history of Israel—and on Mount Gerizim, 
which in the Samaritan Pentateuch was substituted for Mount Ebal 
in Deut, xxvii* 4, It was Shechem also, with its sacred associations 
of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph,which became the real capital of the 
Samaritans, The fate of the city of Samaria under the reign of 
Alexander is uncertain—one account speaking of the rebellion of the 
city, the murder of the Macedonian governor, the consequent destruc¬ 
tion of Samaria, and the slaughter of part, and transportation of the 
rest, of its inhabitants to Shechem/ while Josephus is silent on these 
events* When, after the death of Alexander, Palestine became the 
field of battle between the rulers of Egypt and Syria, Samaria suffered 
even more than other parts of the country. In 320 B.c, it passed 
from the rule of Syria to that of Egypt (Ptolemy Lagi). Six years 
later* it again became Syrian (Antigonus). Only three years after- ‘insi* 
wards/ Ptolemy reconquered and held it for a very short time. On *inan 
his retreat, he destroyed the walls of Samaria and of other towns. 

In 301 it passed again by treaty into the hands of Ptolemy, out in 
298 it was once more ravaged by the son of Antigonus. After that 
it enjoyed a season of quiet under Egyptian rule, till the reign of 
Antiochus (III.) the Great, when it again passed temporarily, and 
under his successor, Seleucua IV . (Philop a tor)/ permanently under 
Syrian dominion. In the troublous times of Antiochus IT. Epiphanes/ * 1TS_lfl4 
the Samaritans escaped the fate of the Jews by repudiating all con- 

1 As instances we may mention the Eeland (de Monte Garis Hi., apud Ugo- 
names of the Angels and devils. One Uni, Thes, vol. vii, pp* 717, 71B), who ex- 
of the latter is called Yaisara plains the name as kbXi&ov stereo- 

which Fetermann derives from Dent. reum delubrum, corresponding to the 
xxxi. 21, and Nutt from Ex. xxiii. 28. I Samaritan designation of the Temple at 

have little doubt, it is only a corruption Jerusalem as IY2 cedes sterco- 

of Yetser haRa. Indeed, the latter and reaw Rrankel himself (PaliteL Ex. p. 248) 

Satan are expressly identified in BabaB. derives the expression from itXaravof 
16 a* Many of the Samaritan views seem with reference to Gen* xxxv* 4. Bnt 
only corruptions and adaptations of those this seems quite untenable.. May not 
current in Palestine, which, indeed, in the the term be a compound of UJD, to apU 
circumstances,might have been expected. rao% T 

* The Jews termed it DljttVc (Ber. IL * Comp, Herqfeld, u. ft* U. p, 120. 

81). Frankel ridicules the derivation of 
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nectioD with Israel, and dedicating their temple to Jupiter.* In the 
contest between Syria and the Maccabees which followed, the 
Samaritans, as might be expected, took the part of the former. In 
130 B.c, John Hyrcanus destroyed the Temple on Mount Gcrizim/ 
which was never rebuilt. The city of Samaria was taken several 
years afterwards 111 by the sons of Hyrcanus (Antigonus and Arieto- 
bulus), after a year's siege, and the successive defeat of Syrian and 
Egyptian armies of relief- Although the city was now not only 
destroyed, but actually laid under water to complete its ruin, it was 
rebuilt by Gabinius shortly before our era/ and greatly enlarged and 
beautified by Herod, who called it Sebaste in honour of Augustus, to 
whom he reared a magnificent temple.* Under Roman rule the city 
enjoyed great privileges—hail even a Senate of its own/ By one of 
those striking coincidences which mark the Rule of God in history, 
it was the accusation brought against him by that Samaritan Senate 
which led to the deposition of Tilate. By the side of Samaria, or 
Sebaste, we have already marked as perhaps more important, and as 
the religious capital, the ancient Shechcm, which, in honour of the 
Imperial family of Rome, ultimately obtained the name of Flavia 
Neapolis,which has survived iu the moderu Nablus. It is interesting 
to notice that the Samaritans also had colonies, although not to the 
same extent as the Jews. Among them we may name those of 
Alexandria, Damascus, iu Babylonia, and even some by the shores of 
the Red Sea,* 

Although not only in the New Testament, but in 1 Macc. x* 30, 
and in the writings of Josephus/Western Palestine is divided into 
the provinces of Judsea, Samaria, and Galilee, the Rabbis, whose 
ideas were shaped by the observances of Judaism, ignore this division* 
For them Palestine consisted only of Jndsea, Tersa, and Galilee/ 
Samaria appears merely as a strip intervening between Judsea and 
Galilee, being ‘the land of the Cuthasana/* Nevertheless, it was 
not regarded like heathen lands, but pronounced clean. Both the 
Mishnah 1 and Josephus t mark Anuath (*H;mr'iD3) as the southern 
boundary of Samaria (towards Judsea). Northward it extended to 


1 It is very probable that the date 
25 Marcheehvan (Nov.) Id the MegiLl, 
Taan. refers to the capture of Samaria. 
Both the Talmud (Jer. Sot lx. 14; Sot 
33 a) and Josephus (Ant xili. 10. 7) 
refers to a Bath Qoi announcing this 
victory to Hyrcanus while he ministered 
In the Sanctuary at Jerusalem. 

1 Not a few of the events of Herod's 


life were connected with Samaria. There 
he married the beautiful and ill-fated 
Mariam me (Ant xlv. 12. 1); and there, 
thirty years later, her two eons were 
strangled by order of the jealous tyrant 
(Ant ivi. 11. 2-7). 

* Comp. Nutt, Samar. Hist p. 26, note, 
and the authorities there quoted. 
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Gineea (the ancient En-Gannim) on the south side of the plain of 
Jezrecl; on the cast it was bounded by the Jordan; and on the west 
by the plain of Sharon, which was reckoned as belonging to Judxa. 
Thus it occupied the ancient territories of Manasseh and Ephraim, 
and extended about forty-eight miles (north and south) by forty (east 
and west). In aspect and climate it resembled Judeea, only that the 
scenery was more beautiful and the soil more fertile. The political 
enmity and religious separation between the Jews and Samaritans 
account for their mutual jealousy. On all public occasions the 
Samaritans took the part hostile to the Jews, while they seized every 
opportunity of injuring and insulting them. Thus, in the time of 
Antiochus III. they sold many Jews into slavery.* Afterwards they 
sought to mislead the Jews at a distance, to whom the beginning of 
every month (so important in the Jewish festive arrangements) was 
intimated by beacon fires, by kindling spurious signals. b We also 
read that they tried to desecrate the Temple on the eve of the 
Passover;' and that they waylaid and killed pilgrims on their road 
to Jerusalem. 4 The Jews retaliated by treating the Samaritans with 
every mark of contempt; by accusing them of falsehood, folly, and 
iireligion; and, what they felt most keenly, by disowning them as of 
the same race or religion, and this in the most offensive terms of 
assumed superiority and self-righteous fanaticism. 

In view of these relations, wc almost wonder at the candour and 
moderation occasionally displayed towards the Samaritans in Jewish 
writings. These statements are of practical importance in this history, 
since elaborate attempts have been made to show what articles of 
food the disciples of Jesus might have bought in Samaria, in ignorance 
that almost all would have been lawful. Our inquiry here is, how¬ 
ever, somewhat complicated by the circumstance that in Rahbinic 
writings, as at present existing, the term Samaritans ( Cuthim *) has, 
to avoid the censorship of the press, been often purposely substituted 
for ‘Sadducees,’ or ‘heretics,’ i.e. Christians. Thus, when* the 

Samaritans are charged with denying in their books that the Resur¬ 
rection can be proved from the Pentateuch, the real reference is 
supposed to have been to Sadducean or Christian heretical writings. 
Indeed, the terms Samaritans, Sadducees, and heretics are used so 
interchangeably, that a careful inquiry is necessary, to show in each 
case which of them is really meant. Still more frequent is the use 
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1 The more exact translation would, of 
course, be Kuthim, but I hare written 
Cuthim on account of the reference to 
2 Kings xxviL 24. Indeed, for various 


reasons, it ia impossible always to adopt 
a uniform or exact system of translitera¬ 
tion* 

1 Thus in Her* 57 b Cnth®an is evi* 
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of the term ‘ Samaritan 1 (thd) for ‘ stranger ’ the latter, and 

not strictly Samaritan descent being meant. 1 The popular inter¬ 
change of these terms casts light on the designation of the Samaritan 
as ‘ a stranger ’ by our Lord in St. Luke xvii. 18. 

In general it may be said that, while on certain points Jewish 
opinion remained always the same, the judgment passed on the 
Samaritans, and especially as to intercourse with them, varied, accord¬ 
ing as they showed more or less active hostility towards the Jews. 
Thus the Son of Sirach would correctly express the feeling of con¬ 
tempt and dislike, when he characterised the Samaritans as 1 the 
foolish people’ which his ‘heart abhorred.’* The same sentiment 
appears in early Christian Pseudepigraphic and in Rabbinic writings. 
In the so-called ‘ Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs ’ (which probably 
dates from the beginning of the second century), ‘ Sichcm ’ is the 
City of Fools, derided by all men.” It was only natural, that Jews 
should be forbidden to respond by an Amen to the benediction of 
Samaritans, at any rate till they were sure it had been correctly 
spoken,” since they were neither in practice nor in theory regarded 


as co-religionists. 


d t 


Yet they were not treated bb heathens, and 


their land, their springs, baths, houses, and roads were declared clean.* 
The question was discussed, whether or not they were to be con¬ 
sidered 1 lion-proselytes ’ (from fear of the lions), or as genuine 
converts; 1 and, again, whether or not they were to be regarded as 
heathens.* This, and the circumstance that different teachers at 
different times gave directly opposite replies to these questions, proves 
that there was no settled principle on the suhject, but that opinions 
varied according to the national bearing of the Samaritans. Thus, 
we are expressly told," that at one time both their testimony and 
their religious orthodoxy were more credited than at others, and they 
are not treated as Gentiles, but placed on the same level as an ignorant 
Jew. A marked difference of opinion here prevails. The older 
tradition, as represented by Simon the son of Gamaliel, regards them 
as in every respect like Israelites; 1 whilst later authority (Rabbi 


dently used for 1 idolater/ An instance 
of the Jewish use of the term Cutb©an 
for Christian occurs in Ber. R, 64, where 
the Imperial perm Lesion to rebuild the 
Tempte or Jerusalem Is said to have been 
frustrated by CuUue&n intrigue, the text 
here evidently referring by that expres¬ 
sion not to Samaritans, but to Christiana, 
however silly the charge against them. 
See Joe^ Blicke in A. Rellg. Geacb. p. 
17- Comp, also Pt'ankei jl s. p. 244; 


Josi t Gesch. d. Jude nth. I. p. 4 ft, note 2. 

1 Prankel qaotes as a notable instance 
or it, Ber rill. 8, and refers in proof to 
the Jems. Taimad on this HLsboab. But, 
for reasons soon to be explained, I am 
not prepared in this Instance to adopt his 
view. 

1 As In the case of heathens, neither 
Temple-tribute, nor any other than free¬ 
will and votive offerings were received 
from them. 
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Jehuda the Holy) would have them considered and treated as heathens. 
Again, it is expressly stated in the Babylon Talmud, 4 that the Samari¬ 
tans observed the letter of the Pentateuch, while one authority adds, 
that in that which they observed they were more strict than the 
Jews themselves. b Of this, indeed, there is evidence as regards sev¬ 
eral ordinances. On the other hand, later authorities again reproach 
them with falsification of the Pentateuch, charge them with worship¬ 
ping a dove,* and even when, on further inquiry, they absolve them 
from this accusation, ascribe their excessive veneration for Mount 
Gerizim to the circumstance that they worshipped the idols which 
Jacob had buried under the oak at Shechem. To the same hatred, 
caused by national persecution, we must impute such egressions 
as d that he, whose hospitality receives a foreigner, has himself to 
blame if his children have to go into captivity* 

The expression, ‘the Jews have no dealings with the Sama¬ 
ritans/ 6 finds its exact counterpart r in this: * May I never set eyes 
on a Samaritan;' or else, f May I never be thrown into company with 
him!' A Rabbi in Caesarea explains, as the cause of these changes 
of opinion, that formerly the Samaritans had been observant of the 
Law, which they no longer were; a statement repeated in another 
form to the effect, that their observance of it lasted as long as they 
were in their own cities.* Matters proceeded so far, that they were 
entirely excluded from fellowship. 11 The extreme limit of this direc- 
rion/ if, indeed, the statement applies to the Samaritans/ is marked 
by the declaration, that to partake of their bread was like eating 
swine's flesh* This is further improved upon in a later Rab¬ 
binic work/ which gives a detailed story of how the Samaritans 
had conspired against Ezra and Nehemiah, and the ban been laid 
upon them, so that now not only was all intercourse with them 
forbidden, bnt their bread declared like swine's flesh; proselytes 
were not to be received from them; nor would they have part 
in the Resurrection of the dead. 1 But there is a great differ¬ 
ence between all this extravagance and the opinions prevailing 
at the time of Jesus. Even in the Rabbinic tractate on the Sama¬ 
ritans" it is admitted, that in most of their usages they resembled 
Israelites, and many rights and privileges are conceded to them, from 
which a heathen would have been excluded. They are to be * cred- 


1 The expression literally applies to 
idolaters. 

* In Jer. £11. ix. 4, p. 32 c (middle) the 
question of the Resurrection Is discussed, 
when it is said that the Samaritan Inha¬ 


bitants of Palestine, far from enjoying 
the blessings of that period, would be 
made into sections (or, made like cloth 
[?]}, and then burnt np* 
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ited ’ on many points; their meat is declared clean, if an Israelite 
had witnessed its killing, or a Samaritan ate of it;“ their bread' 
and, under certain conditions, even their wine, are allowed; and the 
final prospect is held out of their reception into the Synagogue, when 
they shall have given up their faith in Mount Gemini, and acknow¬ 
ledged Jerusalem and the Resurrection of the dead. Hut Jewish 
toleration went even further. At the time of Christ all their food was 
declared lawful, 11 There could, therefore, be no difficulty as regarded 
the purchase of victuals on the part of the disciples of Jesus. 

It has already been stated, that most of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Samaritans were derived from Jewish sources. As might be 
expected; their tendency was Sadducean rather than Pharisaic* 1 
Nevertheless, Samaritan * sages* are referred to. 0 But it is diffi¬ 
cult to form any decided opinion about the doctrinal views of the 
sect, partly from the comparative lateness of their literature, and 
partly because the Rabbinist charges against them cannot be abso¬ 
lutely trusted. It seems at least doubtful, whether they really denied 
the Resurrection, as asserted by the Rabbia, d from whom the Fathers 
have copied the charge* 1 Certainly, they hold that doctrine at pre¬ 
sent, They strongly believed in the Unity of God; they held the 
doctrine of Angels and devils; 4 they received the Pentateuch as of 
sole Divine authority; 4 they regarded Mount Gerizim as the place 
chosen of God, maintaining that it alone had not been covered by 
the flood, as the Jews asserted of Mount Moriah; they were 
most strict aud zealous in what of Biblical or traditional Law they 


1 In Jen Orlah ii. T the question is dis¬ 
cussed. how long after the Passover it is 
not lawful to use bread baked by Samar¬ 
itans, showing that ordinarily it was law¬ 
ful. 

1 The doctrinal views, the festive ob¬ 
servances, and the literature of the Sam¬ 
aritans of a later period, cannot be dis¬ 
cussed Id this place. For further infor¬ 
mation we refer to the following;—The 
Articles in Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible, in Winer's Bibl. Real-Worterb., 
and especially in Herzog's Real-Eneykl. 
(by Petermann); to JuynboU, Comment 
In Hist GentisSamarit; Jost. Geacb. des 
Judenth.; Herzfeld, Gesch. des Jiidisch. 
Yolkes, passim; Frankel t Einfluss der 
PalasL Exeg, pp. 237-254; Suit, Sketch 
of Samaritan History, Ac* 

* Epiphanius t Heeres. lx., xiv,; Leon¬ 
tius t De Sectla vill.; Gregory the Great, 
Moral. L it, Grimm (Die Samarlter Aa T 

pp. 9L Ac*), not only strongly defends 


the position of the Fathers, but bolds that 
the Samaritans did not eveu believe iu 
the immortality of the soul, and main¬ 
tained that the world was eternal. The 
'Samaritan Chronicle* dates from the 
thirteenth century, but Grimm main¬ 
tains that it embodies the earlier views 
of that people (u. a, p. 107). 

4 This seems inconsistent with their 
disbelief of the Resurrection, and also 
casts doubt on the patristic testimony 
about them, Blnce Leontius falsely accuses 
them of rejecting the doctrine or Aogeta. 
JSpiphanius, oo the other hand, attrib¬ 
utes to them belter In Angela. Reland 
maintains, that they regarded the Angels 
as merely * powers r —a sort of Impersonal 
abstractions; Grimm thinks there were 
two sects of Samaritans—one believing, 
the other disbelieving* In Angels. 

4 For their horrible distortion of later 
Jewish Biblical history, see Grimm (u- 
a), p* 107* 
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received; and lastly, and most important of all f they looked for the 
coming of a Messiah, in Whom the promise would be fulfilled, that 
the Lord God would raise up a Prophet from the midst of them, like 
unto Moses, in Whom his words were to be, and unto Whom they 
should hearken.' 1 Thm, while, in some respects, access to them 
would be more difficult than to His own countrymen, yet in others 
Jesus would find there a soil better prepared for the Divine Seed, or, 
at least, less encumbered by the thistles and tares of traditionalism 
and Pharisaic bigotry. 


CHAP, 

VII 



*Deut. 

XYlil. 16, 


1 They expected that this Messiah 
would finally convert all nations to 
Samaritan ism (Grimm, p, 99). But there 
ih no historic ground for the view of 
Mr. Nutt (Sketch of Samar. HisL pp. 40, 


69) that the idea of a Messiah the Son of 
Joseph, which holds so large a place in 
later Rabbinic theology, was of Samari¬ 
tan origin. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


JESUS AT THE WELL OF BYCHAR. 

(SL John iv. 1-43,) 

There Is not a district in 'the Land of Promise’ which presents a 
scene more fair or rich than the plain of Samaria (the modern El 
Mukhna). As we stand on the summit of the ridge, on the way 
from Shiloh, the eye travels over the wide sweep, extending more 
than seven miles northward, till it rests on the twin heights of 
Gerizira and Ebal, which enclose tho valley of Shechcm Follow¬ 
ing the straight olive-shaded road from the south, to where a spur 
of Gcrizim, jutting south-east, forms the Vale of Shechem, we stand 
by that £ Well of Jacob ' to which so many sacred memories attach. 
Here, in 1 the parcel of ground’ afterwards given to Joseph, 1 which 
Jacob had bought from the people of the land, the patriarch had, 
at great labour and cost, sunk a well through the limestone rock. 
At present it is partially filled with rubbish and atones, but originally 
it must have gone down about 150 feet.’ As the whole district 
abounds in springs, the object of the patriarch must have been to 
avoid occasion of strife with the Amorite herdsmen around. That 
well marks the boundary of the Great Plain, or rather its extensions 
bear other names. To the left (westwards), between Gerizim (on the 
Houth) and Ebal(onthc north), winds the valley of olive-clad Shechem, 
the modern Nablus, though that town is not in view from the Well 
of Sychar. Still higher up the same valley, the mud hovels of 


1 The reference here Is to Gen. xlvill. 
22. Indeed, objects that this 

application of the passage is in area rale, 
and contrary to universal Rabbinic tra¬ 
dition. But in this, as in other In- 
stances, it is not the Gospel, bat rather 
Dr. WHn&che t who Is inaccurate. If the 
reader will refer to Geiger's Urechr. p, 80, 
be will find proof that the Evangelist's 
rendering of Gen. xlviii. 22 wq& in ac¬ 
cordance with ancient Rabbinic tradition, 
which was only afterwards altered for 
anti-Samaritan purposed. On the other 


hand, this may be regarded as another 
undesigned proof of the Johannlne au¬ 
thorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

1 The present depth of the well la about 
seventy-five feeL Most travellers have 
given more or leas pictorial accounts ol 
Jacob's Well. We refer here especially 
to Mr King's Report (Qnarterly Stat 
of the Pal, Explor. Fuad, Ap. 1679), 
although it contains the strange mistake 
that Jesus bad that day come from 
Jerusalem, and reached Jacob's Well by 
midday. 
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Sebaatiyeh mark the site of ancient Samaria, the magnificent Scbaste c ha p. 
of Herod. North of the entrance to the Vale of Shechcm rises 
Mount Ebal, which also forms, so to speak, the western wall of the v —■- y— 
northern extension of the Plain of Samaria. Here it bears the name 
of El ’Askar, from Askar, the ancient Sychar, which nestles at the 
foot of Ebal, at a distance of about two miles from Shechem. 

Similarly, the eastern extension of the plain bears the name of the 
Valley of Shalem, from the hamlet of that name, which probably 
occupies the site of the ancicut city before which Jacob pitched his 
tent on his return to Canaan.* *Qjn. 

At ‘ the Well of Jacob ’ which, for our present purpose, may be n 
regarded as the centre of the scene, several ancient Roman roads meet 
and part. That southward, to which reference has already been 
made, leads close by Shiloh to Jerusalem; that westward traverses the 
vale of Shechem; that northward brings us to the ancient Sychar, 
only about half a mile from ‘ the Well. ’ Eastward there are two ancient 
Roman roads: one winds south-east, till it merges in the main road; 
the other strikes first due east, and then descends in a south-easterly 
direction through Wady Fardh, which debouches into the Jordan. We 
can trace it as it crosses the waters of that Wady, and wc infer, that 
its immediate neighbourhood must have been the scene where Jesus 
had taught, and His disciples baptized. It is still in Judsea, and yet 
sufficiently removed from Jerusalem; and the Wady is so full of springs 
that one spot near it actually bears the name of ' AinUn , ‘ springs,’ 
like the ancient jEnon. But, from the spot which we have indicated, 
it is about twenty miles, across a somewhat difficult country to Jacob's 
Well. It would be a long and toilsome day’s journey thither on a 
summer day, and we can understand how, at its end, Jesus would 
rest weary on the low parapet which enclosed the Well, while Hib 
disciples went to buy the necessary provisions in the Deighhouring 
Sychar. 

And it was, as we judge, the evening of a day in early summer, 1 
when Jesus, accompanied by the small band which formed His 
disciples,* emerged into the rich Plain of Samaria. Far as the eye 
could sweep, ‘the fields’ were ‘already white unto the harvest,’ 

1 For ‘ the location of Sychar ,' and the and the general designation of the dia- 
vindication of the view that the event ciples without naming them. Caspari 
took place at the beginning of the wheat concludes that only John, and perhaps 
harvest, or about the middle of May, Bee Nathanael, but none or the other apostles, 

Appendix XV. The question is of con- had accompanied Jesus on this journey 
■iderahle importance. (Chronol. Geogr. Einl. p. 104). 

1 From the silence of the Synoptists, 
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They had reached 1 the Well of Jacob, 1 There Jesus waited, while ■ 
the others went to Sychar on their work of ministry. Probably John: 
remained with the Master, They would scarcely have left Him alone, ( 
especially in that place; and the whole narrative reads like thatofl 
one who had been present at what passed. 1 More than any other,, 
perhaps, in the Fourth Gospel, it bears the mark, not only of Judaean, 
but of contemporary authorship. It seems utterly incompatible with 
the modern theory of its Ephcsiau origin at the end of the second 
century. The location of the scene, not in Scbastc or Sheehem, hut 
at Sychar, 1 which in the fourth eentury at least had so entirely ceased 
to be Samaritan, that it had become the homo of some celebrated 
Rabbis; 1 the intimate knowledge of Samaritan and Jewish relations, 
which at the time of Christ allowed the purchase of food, but would 
certainly not have conceded it two centuries later; even the intro* 
duction of such a statement as 'Salvation is of the Jews, 1 wholly 
inconsistent with the supposed scope of an Epbcsian Gospel—these 
are only some of the facts which will occur to the studeut of that 
period, as bearing unsolicited testimony to the date and nationality 
of the writer. 

Indeed, there is such minuteness of detail about the narrative, 
and with it such charm of simplicity, alfectionatcncss, reverence, and 
depth of spiritual insight, as to carry not only the conviction of its 
truthfulness, but almost instinctively to suggest to us 'the beloved 
disciple 1 as its witness. Already he had taken the place nearest to 
Jesus and saw and spake as none other of the disciples. Jesus 
weary, and resting while the disciples go to buy food, is not un 
Ephesian, but a truly Evangelic presentation of the Christ in His 
human weakness and want. 

All around would awaken in the Divinely-attuned soul of the Divine 
Redeemer the thoughts which so soon afterwards found appropriate 
words and deeds. He is sitting by Jacob's Well—the very well 
which the ancestor of Israel had digged, and left as a memorial of his 
first and symbolic possession of tho land. Yet this was also the scene 
of Israel's first rebellion against God's order, against the Davidic line 
and the Temple. And now Christ is here, among those who are not 
of Israel, and who persecute it. Surely this, of all others, would be 

1 Caspari (u, a p, 103) thinks that la mentioned by the Rabbis, a-goes that 
John only related that of which he him- the use of the name Sychar for 3hechem 
self was an eyewitness, except perhaps, affords evidence that the Fourth Gospel 
In ch. xvth. 33, Ac. Is of Gentile-Chrlatlan origin, 

1 It Is very characteristic when Schen- 1 See Appendix XV. 
ksi, to Ignorance of the fact that Sychar 
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the place where the Son of David, cast out of Jerusalem and the CHAP. 
Temple, would think of the breach, and of what alone could heal it. vm 
He is hungry, and those fields arc white to the harvest; yet far more 
hungering for that spiritual harvest which is the food of His soul. 

Over against Him, sheer up 800 feet, rises Mount Gerizim, with the 
ruins of the Samarnan rival Temple on it; just as far behiud Him, 
already overhung by the dark cloud of judgment, are that Temple and 
City which knew not the day of their visitation. The one inquiring 
woman, and she a Samaritan, and the few only partially comprehend¬ 
ing and much misunderstanding disciples; their inward thinking that 
for the spiritual harvest it was but seed-time, and the reaping yet 
‘four months distant,' while in reality, as even their eyes might see if 
they but lifted them, the fields were white unto the harvest: all this, 
and much more, forms a unique background to the picture of this 
narrative. 

To take another view of the varying lights on that picture: Jesus 
weary and thirsty by Jacob’s Well, and the water of life which was to 
spring from, and by that Well, with its unfailing supply and its un¬ 
ending refreshment! The spiritual in all this bears deepest symbolic 
analogy to the outward—yet with such contrasts also, as the woman 
giving to Christ the one, nc to her the other; she unconsciously be¬ 
ginning to learn, He unintcndingly (for He had not even entered 
Sychar) beginning to teach, and that, what He could not yet teach in 
Judaea, scarcely even to His own disciples; then the complete change 
in the woman, and the misapprehension* and non-reception ” of the •etjobn 
disciples—and over it all the weary form of the Man Jesus, opening 
as the Divine Christ the well of everlasting life, the God-Man satisfied 
with the meat of doing the Will, and finishing the Work, of Him 
that sent Him: such are some of the thoughts suggested by the 

Beene. 

And Btill others rise, as we think of the connection in the narra¬ 
tive of St. John of this with what preceded and with what follows. 

It almost seems as if that Gospel were constructed in cycles, each 
beginning, or at least connected, with Jerusalem, and leading up to a 
grand climax. Thus, the first cycle” might be called that of pur\fir b u. is-it. 

d 

cation: first, that of the Temple; then, inward purification by the 
Baptism from above; next, the symbolic Baptism of water; lastly, the 
real water of life given by Jesus; and the climax—Jesus the Restorer 
of life to them that believe. Similarly, the second cycle, 0 beginning *ir.-*L3 
with the idea of water in its symbolic application to real worship and 
life from Jesus, would carry us a stage further; and so onward through- 
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book out the Gospel. Along with thia we may note, as another peculiarity 
in of the Fourth Gospel, that it seems arranged according to this definite 

plan of grouping together in each instunce the work of Christ, as 
followed by the illustrative word of Christ. Thus the fourth would, 
both externally and internally, be the pre-eminently Jiul&an Gospel, 
characterised by cyclical order , illustrative conjunction of work and 
word t and progressively leading up to the grand climax of Christ s 
last discourses, and finally of His Death and Resurrection, with tho 
teaching that flows from the one and the other. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening, 1 when the travel-stained 
pilgrims reached that * parcel of ground 1 which, according to ancient 
Jewish tradition, Jacob had given to his son Joseph.* Here (as 
already stated) by the 1 Well of Jacob ' where the three roads—south, 
to Shechem, and to Sychar (Askar)—meet and part, Jesus sut down, 
while the disciples (probably with the exception of John) went on to 
the closely adjoining little town of Sychar to buy food. Even this 
latter circumstance marks that it was evening, since noon was not the 
time either for the sale of provisions, nor for their purchase by travellers. 
Once more it is when the true Humanity of Jcaus is set before us, in 
the weakness of His hunger and weariness,* that the glory of His 
Divine Personality suddenly shines through it. This time it was a 
poor, ignorant Samaritan woman, 1 who came, not for any religious 
purpose—indeed, to whom religious thought, except within her own 
very narrow circle, was almost unintelligible—who became tho occasion 
of it. She had come—like so many of us, who find the pearl in the 
field which we occupy in the business of everyday-life—on humble, 
ordinary duty and work. Men call it common ; but there is nothing 
common and unclean that God has sanctified by making use of it, or 
which His Presence and teaching may transform into a vision from 
heaven. 

1 We have already expressed our belief to Jesus ‘to tarry* with them (v, *0), 
that in the Fourth Gospel time is reckoned are in favour of our view. Indeed, Sl 
not according to the Jewish mode, but John xix. 14 renders it impossible to 
according to the Roman civil day, from adopt the Jewish mode of reckoning, 
midnight to miduigbL For a full die- 1 See a previous note on p, 404, 
cuflslon and proof of this, with notice of * Qodet rightly asks what, tn view of 
objections, see McLellnn's NewTesLvol. this, becomes of the supposed Docetlsm 
L pp. 737-743. It mustsurely be a bipxus which, according to the Tubingen school, 
when at p* 288 (note o), the same author is one of the characteristics of the Fourth 
seems tn assume the contrary. Meyer Gospel 7 

objects, that, if it had been 6 p.*. T 4 By which we are to understand a 

there would not have been time for woman from the cou n/ry, not the town oi 
the after-events recorded. But they Samaria, a Samaritan ess. The soggee- 
could easily And a place in the delicious tlon, that she resorted to Jacob's Well 
cool of a summer's evening, and both the on account or Its sanctity, scarcely re- 
coming up of the Samaritans (most tin- quires refutation, 
likely at noon-time), and their invitation 
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There was another well (the ’ Ain ’Asfcar), on the east side of the chap. 
little town, and much nearer to Sychar than ‘ Jacob’s Well; ’ and VIII 
to it probably the women of Sychar generally resorted. It should 
also be borne in mind, that in those days such work no longer de¬ 
volved, as in early times, on the matrons and maidens of fair degree, 
but on women in much humbler station. This Samaritaness may have 
chosen ‘Jacob’s Well,’ perhaps, because she had been at work in the 
fields close by; or else, because her abode was nearer in that direction— 
for the ancient Sychar may have extended southward; perhaps, because, 
if her character was what seems implied in verse 18, the concourse 
of the more common women at the village-well of an evening might 
scarcely be a pleasant place of resort to one with her history. In any 
case, we may here mark those Providential leadings in out everyday 
life, to which we are so often almost as much spiritually indebted, as 
to grace itself; which, indeed, form part of the dispensation of grace. 

Perhaps we should note how, all unconsciously to her (as so olten 
to us), poverty and sin sometimes bring to the well by which Jesus 
sits weary, when on His return from self-righteous Judaea. 

But these are only symbols; the barest facts of the narrative are 
themselves sufficiently full of spiritual interest. Both to Jesus and 
to the woman, the meeting was unsought, Providential in the truest 
sense—God-brought. Reverently, so far as the Christ is concerned, 
we add, that both acted truly—according to what was in them. The 
request: ‘ Give Me to drink,’ was natural on the part of the thirsty 
traveller, when the woman had come to draw water, and they who 
usually ministered to Him were away.* Even if He had not spoken, •wr.a 
the Samaritaness would have recognised the Jew by His appearance 1 
and dress, if, as seems likely, He wore the fringes on the border of 
H is garment.* His speech would, by its pronunciation, place His 
nationality beyond doubt.* Any kindly address, conveying a request 
not absolutely necessary, would naturally surprise the woman; for, as 

h 

* According to the testimony of travel- 3 There were, nndoubtedty, marked 
lers the Samaritans, with the exception differences of pronunciation between 
of the High-Priestly family, have not the the Jews and the Samaritans, Without 
common, well-known type of Jewish face entering into details, it may be said, that 
and feature, they chiefly concern the vowel-sounds; 

3 The ‘ fringes 1 on the TalUth of the and among consonants the gutturals 
Samaritans are blue, while those worn by (which are generally not pronounced), 
the Jews, whether on the Arba Eanphotk the aspirates^ and the letter which Is 
or the TaUUh , are white. The Samaritans not, as in Hebrew, either V (pro* 
do not seem to have worn phylacteries nounced s) t or (pronounced s/t ), but is 
(Menach. 42 by But neither did many always pronounced as *.(4.’ In connection 
of the Jews of old—nor, I feel persuaded, with this we may notice one of those 
our Lord (comp. Josty Geach. d. Jude nth. Instances, how a strange mistake comes 
voL L p. 60). f by tradition 1 to be commonly received. It 
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BOOK the Evangelist explanativcly adds: ‘Jews have no dealings with 
in Samaritans/ 1 or rather, as the expression implies,no needless, friendly, 

nor familiar intercourse with them—a statement true at all times. 
Besides, wc must, remember that this was an ignorant Samaritancss 
of the lower order. In the mind of such an one, two points would 
mainly stand out: that the Jews in their wicked pride would have no 
intercourse with them; and that Gerizim, not Jerusalem, as the Jews 
falsely asserted, was the place of rightful worship. It was, therefore, 
genuine surprise which expressed itself in the question: ‘How is it, 
Thou, being a Jew, of me askest to drink V It was the first lesson 
she learned, even before He taught her. Here was a Jew, not like 
ordinary Jews, not like what she had hitherto thought them: what 
was the cause of this difference ? 

Before wc mark how the answer of Jesus met this very question, 
and so as to direct it to spiritual profit, another and more general re¬ 
flection presses on our minds. Althongh Jesus may not have come 
to Sychar with the conscious purpose of that which ensued, yet, given 
the meeting with the Samaritan woman, what followed seems almost 
matter of necessity. For it is certain that the Christ, such as the 
Gospels describe Him, could not have been brought into contact with 
spiritual ignorance and want, any more than with physical distress, 
without offering it relief. It was, so to speak, a necessity, alike of 
His Mission and of His Nature (as the God-Man). In the language 
of another Gospel, 'power went out from Him; 1 and this, whether 
consciously sought, or unconsciously felt after in the stretching forth 
of the hands of the sightless or in the upward look of the speechless. 
The Incarnate Son of God could not but bring health and life amidst 
disease and death; the Saviour had come to seek and to save that 
which was lost* 

And so it was, that the 'How is it?’ of the Samaritan woman 
so soon, and so fully, found its answer* ‘ How is it ?’ In this, that 
He, Who had spoken to her, was not like what sbe thought and knew 


has been asserted that if Jesus had said 
to the woman: Teni U lishtoth ( l Give me 
to drink *), a Samaritan would have pro¬ 
nounced it li&tath, since the Samaritans 
pronounced the .<?A as s* But the reverse 
of this Ie the fact. The Samaritans pro¬ 
nounced the s ( l $in *) as sh ahit i— 
and not the sh as s . The mistake arose 
from confounding the old Epbraimite 
(Judg. xil. 5, 6) with the Samaritan mode 
of pronouncing. The suggestion seems 


first to have been made—though very 
doubtfully —by Stier (Reden Jesu, lv. p. 
134). Stier, however, at least rendered the 
words of Jeaos: Teni ti lishtoth, Qodet 
(ad loe.) accepts Stler’s suggestions, but 
renders the words: Teni li llsbcAoth. 
Later writers have repeated this, only 
altering liahehoth into HahAath. 

1 The article Is wanting lu the ori¬ 
ginal. 
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of the Jews, lie was what Israel was intended to have become to CHAP, 
mankind; what it was the final object of Israel to have been. In vm 
Him was God’s gift to mankind. Had she but known it, the present "v** 
relation between them would have been reversed; the Well of Jacob 
would have been a symbol, yet but a symbol, of the living water, 
which she would have asked and He given. As always, the seen is 
to Christ the emblem of the unseen and spiritual; Nature, that in 
aud through which, in manifold and divers colouring, He ever sees 
the supernatural, even as the light lies in varying hues on the tnoun- 
taiu, or glow's in changeful colouring on the edge of the horizon. A 
view this of all things existent, which Hellenism, even in its sublime3t 
poetic conception of creation as the impress of heavenly archetypes, 
has only materialised and reserved. But to Jesus it all pointed up¬ 
ward, because the God of Nature was the God of Grace, the One 
Living and True God in Whom all matter and spirit lives, Whose 
world is one in design, workmanship, and purpose. And so nature 
was but the echo of God's heard Voice, which ever, to all and in all, 
speaks the same, if there be but listening cars. And so He would 
have it speak to men in parables, that, to them who see, it might be 
the Jacob's ladder leading from earth to heaven, while they, whose 
sight and hearing are bound in the sleep of heart-hardening, would 
see but not perceive, and hear but not understand. 

It was with the ignorant woman of Sychar, as it had been with 
the learned ‘ Master in Israel.’ As Nicodcmus had seen, and yet not 
seen, so ems Samaritancss. In the birth of which Jesus spoke, he had 
failed to apprehend the 1 from above 1 and ‘ of the Spirit;' she now the 
thought suggested by the contrast between the cistern in the lime- 
rock and the well of living water. The ‘How can these things be ? ’ 
of Nicodcmus finds its parallel in the bewilderment of the woman. 

Jesus had nothing wherewith to draw from the deep well. Whence, 
then, the ( living water ’ ? To outward appearance there was a physi¬ 
cal impossibility. This was one aspect of it. And yet, as Nicodeinus’ 
question not only similarly pointed to a physical impossibility, but 
also indicated dim searching alter higher meaning and spiritual 
reality, so that of the woman: 1 No ! art Thou greater than our father 
Jacob?’ who, at such labour, had dug this well, finding no other 
means than this of supplying his own wants and those of his descend¬ 
ants. Nor did the answer of Jesus now differ in spirit from that 
which He had given to the Rabbi of Jerusalem, though it lacked the 
rebuke, designed to show how thoroughly the religious system, of 
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BOOK which Nicodemus was a teacher, failed in its highest object. But to 

m this woman His answer mast be much simpler and plainer than to the 

Rabbi. And yet, if it be Divine teaching, it cannot be quite plain, 
but must contain that which will point upward, and leud to farther 
inquiry. And bo the Divine Teacher explained, not only the differ¬ 
ence between ordinary water and that of which Ho had spoken, but 
in a manner to bring her to the threshold of still higher truth. It 
was not water like that of Jacob's Well which He would give, but. 
1 living water,' In the Old Testament a perennial spring had, in 
figurative language, been thus designated, 1 in significant contrast to 
m. o * water accumulated in a cistern.* But there was more than this: it 

1 ,er * u ' u was water which for ever quenched the thirst, by meeting all the in¬ 

ward wants of the soul; water also, which, in him who had drunk of 
it, became a well, not merely quenching the tbirst on this side time, 
but c springing up into everlasting life,’ It was not only the meeting 
of wants felt, but a new life, and that not essentially different, but the 
same as that of the future, and merging in it. 

The question hag sometimes been asked, to what Jesus referred by 
that well ol living water springing up into everlasting life. Of the 
various strange answers given, that, surely, is almost the worst, which 
would apply it to the doctrine of Jesus, supporting such explanation 
by a reference to Rabbinic sayings in which doctrine is compared to 
f water.' This is one of those not unfrequent instances in which Rab¬ 
binic references mislead rather than lead, being insufficiently known, 
imperfectly understood, or misapplied. It ia quite true, that in many 
passages the teaching of the Rabbis ia compared to water } ' but never 
to a 1 well of water apringing up.' The difference is very great. For 
it is the boaat of Rabbinism, that its disciples drink of the waters of 
their teachers; chief merit lies in receptive ness, not spontaneity, and 
higher praise cannot be given than that of being 1 a well-plastered 
• ib.thv cistern, which lets not out a drop of water/and in that sense to 4 a 

spring whose waters ever grow stronger/ But this ia quite the 
opposite of what our Lord teaches. For, it is only true of what man 
can give when we read this (in EcClus, xxiv, 21): ‘They that drink 
me shall yet be thirsty.' J More closely related to the words of Christ 

1 Those who wish U> geo the we 11-worn alone as that of St. Bernard of Clatrraux 
Rabbinic references will find them In (followed by so many modem hymnol- 
Ltghtfooi and Schfittgen ad loc, oglsts): 

1 There Lb much spurious religious sen- ' Qui Te g us cunt esuriunt, 

timent which, 111 contravention to our Qul blbuat adhuc bIUudL* 

Lord's saving, delights Id BQCh expreo- (Ap. Baniet f Thos. 1. p. 223.) 
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is it, when we read* of a 1 fountain of wisdom; ’ while, in thtf Targum CHAP, 
on Cant. iv. 14, ‘ the words of the Law ’ are likened ‘unto a well of VIII 
living waters.’ The same idea was carried perhaps even further, when, v ——■v—' 

at the Feast of Tabernacles, amidst universal rejoicing, water from *inB&r.iii. 

12 

Siloam was poured from a golden pitcher on the altar, as emblem of 
the outpouring of the Holy Ghost.' But the saying of our Lord to 
the Samaritancss referred neither to His teaching, nor to the Holy 
Ghost, nor yet to faith, but to the gill of that new spiritual life in 
Him, of which faith is but the outcome. 

If the humble, ignorant Samaritancss had formerly not seen, 
though she had imperfectly guessed, that there was a higher meaning 
in the words of Him Who spake to her, a like mixture of ill-appre- 
hensiou and rising faith seems to underlie her request for this water, 
that she might thirst no more, neither again come thither to draw.* 

She now believes in the incredible; believes it, because of Him and 
in Him; believes, also, in a satisfaction through Him of outward 
wants, reaehiug up beyond this to the everlasting life. But all these 
elements are yet in strange confnsion. Those who know how 
difficult it is to lodge any new idea in the mind of uneducated 
rustics in our own land, after all our advantages of civilising 
contact and education, will understand, how utterly at a loss this 
Samaritan countrywoman must have been to grasp the meaning 
of Jesus. But He taught, not as we teach. And thus He reached 
her heart in that dimly conscious longing which she expressed, 
though her intellect was incapable of distinguishing the new 

truth. 

Surely, it is a strange mistake to find in her words’* ‘a touch war. w 
of irony,’ while, on the other hand, it seems an exaggeration to 
regard them simply as the cry of realised spiritual need. Though 
reluctantly, a somewhat similar conclusion is forced upon us with 
reference to the question of Jesus about the woman’s husband, her 
reply, and the Saviour's rejoinder. It is difficult to suppose, that 
Christ asked the woman to call her husband with the primary object 
of awakening in her a sense of sin. This might follow, but the text 
gives no hint of it. Nor does anything in the bearing of the woman 

The theology of this is not only sickly, commentators, any extraordinary mark 
but untrue and misleading. of rising reverence in the use by her of 

1 See * The Temple and its Ministry/ the word 'Sir’ in w. 11 and 15. It seem 
pp. 241-243. only natural in the circumstances. 

1 I cannot bring myself to see, as Bome 
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indicate Any such effect; indeed, her reply * and her after-reference 
to it b rather imply the contrary. We do not even know for certain, 
whether the five previous husbands had died or divorced her, and, i( 
the latter, with whom the blame lay, although not only the peculiar 
mode in which our Lord refers to it, but the present condition of the 
woman, seem to point to a sinful life in the past. In Judaea a course 
like hers would have been almost impossible; but we know too little 
of the social and moral condition of Samaria to judge of what might 
there be tolerated. On the other hand, we have abundant evidence 
that, when the Saviour so unexpectedly laid open to her a past, which 
He could only supernaturally have known, the conviction at once 
arose in her that He was a Prophet, just as in similar circumstances 
it had been forced upon Nathanael/ But to be a Prophet meant to a 
Samaritan that He was the Messiah, since they acknowledged none 
other after Moses. Whether or not the Messiah was known by the 
present Samaritan designation of Him as 'the Converter ’ and ‘the 
Returner’ (Restorer?), is of comparatively small importance, though, 
if we felt certain of this, the influence of the new conviction on the 
mind of the woman would appear even more dearly. In any case it 
was an immense, almost immeasurable, advance, when this Samaritan 
recognised in the stranger Jew, Who had first awakened within tier 
higher thoughts, and pointed her to spiritual and eternal realities, the 
Messiah, and this on the strength of evidence the most powerfully 
convincing to a mind like hers: that of telling her, sudden^ and 
startlingly, what He could not have known, except through higher 
than human means of information. 

It is another, and much more difficult question, why Jesus should 
have asked for the presence of her husband. The objection, that 
to do so, knowing the while that she had no husband, seems un¬ 
worthy of our Lord, may, indeed, be answered by the consideration, 
that such ' proving ' of those who were in His training was in accord¬ 
ance with His mode of teaching, leading upwards by a scries of moral 
questions/ But perhaps a more simple explanation may offer even a 
better reply. It seems, as if the answer of verse 15 marked the utmost 
limit of the woman’s comprehension. We can scarcely form an ade¬ 
quate notion of the narrowness of such a mental horizon as hers. 
This also explains, at least from one aspect, the reason of His speaking 
to her about His own Messiahship, nnd the worship of the future, in 
words fhr more plain than He used to His own disciples. None but 
the plainest statements could she grasp; and it is not unnatural to 
suppose that, haying reached the utmost limits of which she was 
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capable, the Saviour now asked for her husband, in order that,- through cilAP. 
the introduction of another so near to her, the horizon might be viii 
enlarged. This is also substantially the view of some of the Fathers. 1 
But, if Christ was in earnest in asking for the presence of her husband, 
it surely cannot be irreverent to add, that at that moment the peculiar 
relationship between the man and the woman did not stand out before 
His mind. Nor is there anything strange in this. The man was, 
and was not, her husband. Nor can we be sure that, although un¬ 
married, the relationship involved anything absolutely contrary to the 
law; and to all intents the man might be known as her husband. 

The woman’s answer at once drew the attention of the Christ to this 
aspect of her history, which immediately stood out fully before His 
Divine knowledge. At the same time her words seemed like a 
confession—perhaps we should say, a concession to the demands of 
her own conscience, rather than a confession. Here, then, was the 
required opportunity, both for carrying further truth to her mind, by 

proving to her that He Who spake to her was a Prophet, and at the 
same time for reaching her heart. 

But whether or not this view of the history be taken, it is difficult 
to understand, how any sober interpreter could see in the five 
husbands of the woman either a symbolical, or a mythical, reference 
to the five deities whom the ancestors of the Samaritans worshipped,* ‘samea 

’ x*tl. U to, 

tbe spurious service of Jehovah representing the husband, yet no 
husband, of the woman. It is not worth while discussing this 
strange suggestion from any other than the mythical standpoint. 

Those who regard the incidents of the Gospel-narratives as myths, 
having their origin in Jewish ideas, are put to even greater straits 
by the whole of this narrative than they who regard this Gospel as of 
Ephesian authorship. We may put aside the general objections 
raised by Strauss, since none of his successors has ventured seriously 
to urge them. It is more important to notice, how signally the 
author of the mythical theory has failed in suggesting any historical 
basis for this ‘ myth.’ To speak of meetings at the well, such as those 
with RebekahorZipporah, is as much beside the question as an appeal 
to Jewish expectancy of an omniscient Messiah. Out of these two 
elements almost any story might be constructed. Again, to say that 
this story of Jesus' success among the Samaritans was invented, in 
order to vindicate the later activity of the Apostles among that 
people, is simply to beg the whole question. In these straits so 


1 Comp. L&cke, Evang. Job. vol. 1 . p. 888. 
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BOOK distinguished a writer as Keim 1 has hazarded the statement: ‘The 
ni meeting with the Samaritauess has, for every one who has eyes, only 

a symbolical meaning, by the side of which no historical fact exists/ 
An assertion this, which is perhaps best refuted by being eiuiply 
quoted/ On the other hand, of all the myths likely to enter into 
Jewish imagination, the most unlikely would be one representing the 
Christ in familiar converse with a woman, and she a Samaritan, offer' 
ing to her a well of water springing into everlasting life, and setting 
before her a spiritual worship of which Jerusalem was not the centre. 
Where both the Ephesian and the mythical theory so signally fail, 
shall wc not fail back upon the natural explanation, borne out by the 
simplicity and naturalness of the narrative—that the story here 
related is real and true ? And, if so, shall we not all the more 
thankfully gather its leasona ? 

The conviction, sudden but firm, that fie Who had laid open the 
paat to her was really a Prophet, was already faith in Him ; and so 
the goal had been attained—not, perhaps, faith in His Mcasiahship, 
about which she might have only very vague notions, bat in Him * 
And faith in the Christ, not in anything about Him, but in Himself, 
Jtas eternal life. Such faith also lends to further inquiry and know¬ 
ledge. As it has been the traditional practice to detect irony in this 
or that saying of the woman, or else to impute to her spiritual 
feelings far in advance of her possible experience, so, on tho other 
hand, has her inquiry about the place of proper worship, Jerusalem 
or Gerizim, been unduly depreciated* It is indeed too true that those, 
whose consciences are touched by a presentation of their sin, often 
seek to turn the conversation into another and quasi-religious channel. 
But of neither the one nor the other is there evidence in the present 
case. Similarly, it is also only too true, that their one point of 
difference is, to narrow-minded sectarians, their all-in-all of religion. 
But in this instance wc feel that the woman has no Qfter-thought, no 
covert purpose in what she asks* All her life long she had henrd that 
Gerizim was the mount of worship, the holy hill which the waters of 
the Flood had never covered,* and that the Jews were in deadly error* 

1 Tbe references here are to Strauss, shutting itself up against faith* But in 
vol. L pp. 510 -519, and 10 Keim 1. 1, p. that case why make the principal perron 
116. a Samaritan, and not a heathen, and 

1 Meyer, KommenL vol. li. p. 20ft, why attribute to her belier in a Messiah 
rightly remarks on the theory of Bnur, which was entirely foreign to heathen 
Hilgtnfeltl, Ac, According to them, the Ism T 

whole of this history is only a type or * Curiously enough, several instances 
heathenism as receptive to faith, In con- are related in Rabbinic writings in 
Inst to NlcodemuA the type of Judaism which Samaritans enter Into dispute with 
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But. here was an undoubted Prophet, and He a Jew. Were they then CHAP 
in error about the right place of worship, and what was she to think, VIII 
and to do! To apply with such a question to Jesus was already to 
find the right solution, even although the question itself might indi¬ 
cate a lower mental and religious standpoint. It reminds us of the 
inquiry which the healed Naaman put to Elisha ahout the Temple of 
Rimmon, and of his request for a mule's burden of earth from the 
land of the True God, and for true worship. 

Once more the Lord answers her question by leading her far 
beyofid it—beyond all controversy: even on to the goal of all His 
teaching. So marvellously does He speak to the simple in heart. It 
is best here to sit at the feet of Jesus, and, realising the scene, to 
follow as His Finger points onwards and upwards. ( There cometh 
an hour, when neither in this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, ye shall 
worship the Father. 1 Words of sad warning, these; words of pro¬ 
phecy also, that already pointed to the higher solution in the 
worship of a common Father, which would be the worship neither of 
Jews nor of Samaritans, but of children. And yet there was truth 
in their present differences. 1 Ye worship ye know not whrft: we 
worship what we know, since salvation is,from out the Jews. 11 The 
Samaritan was aimless worship, because it wanted the goal of all 
the Old Testament institutions, that Messiah 1 Who was to be of the 
seed of David 1 *—for, of the Jews, i as concerning the flesh, 1 was Christ 4 Rom. is 
to come. b But only of present interest could such distinctions be; h Eom.u.5 
for an hour would come, nay, already was, when the true worshippers 
would i worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father also 
seeketh such for His worshippers. Spirit is God' *—and only wor¬ 
ship in spirit and in truth could be acceptable to such a God. 

Higher or more Christlibe teaching than this could not be uttered. 

And she who beard, thus far understood it, that in the glorious pict- 

Rabbis who pass by Mount Gerizim on under the heavens were covered, and so 

their way to Jerusalem, to convince them silenced the Samaritan. (Deb. R. 3; 

that Gerizim was the proper place of comp. Ber. R. 32.) Ontheotherhand.it 

worship. One instance may here be ought to be added, that in Ber. R. 33 the 

mentioned,,when a Samaritan maintained Mount of Olives is said not to have been 

that Gerizim was the monnt of blessing, covered by the Flood, and that Ezek. 

because it was not covered by the Flood, xxii. 24 is applied to this, 

quoting in proof Ezek. xxii. 24. The 1 He had formerly taught her the 
Rabbi replied, that if such had been the 'where* and now teaches her the A wfiQt* 
case, God would have told Noah to flee oT true worship. 

there, instead of making an ark. The f; It is remarkable, that moat of the 
Samaritan retorted, that this was done alterations in the Samaritan Pentateuch 
to try him. The Rabbi was silenced, but are with the view of removing anfchro- 
his muleteer appealed to Gen. vii. 19, pomorphisms. 
according to which all the high hills 
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in of the Messiah. ‘I know that Messiah cometh.’ When He cometh, 
v —" y~— He will tell us all things.’ It was then that, according to the need 

of that untutored woman, lie told her plainly what in Judaea, and 
even by His disciples, would have been carnally misinterpreted and 
misapplied: that He was the Messiah. So true is it, that ‘ babes’ can 
receive what often must remain long hidden ‘ from the wise and 
prudent.’ 

It was the crowning lesson of that day. Nothing more could be 
said; nothing more need be said. The disciples bad returned from 
Sychar. That Jesus should converse with a woman, was so contrary 
to all Judman notions of a Rabbi, 1 that they wondered. Yet,in their 
reverence for Him, they dared not ask any questions. Meanwhile the 
woman, forgetful of her errand, and only conscious of that new well- 
spring of life which had risen within her, had led the unfilled water- 
pot by the Well, and hurried into Hhe City.' They were strange 
tidings which she brought; the very mode of her announcement 
affording evidence of their truth: ‘ Come, see a man who told me 
all that I have done. No—is this the Christ?’ We are led to 

infer, that these strange tidings soon gathered many around her; that 
they questioned, and, as they ascertained from her the indisputable 
fact of His superhuman knowledge, believed on Him, so far as the 
•tv, 89,« woman could set Him before them as object of faith.* Under this 

impression 1 they went out of the City, and came on their way to- 
* ver. so wards Him. b 1 

Meantime the disciples had urged the Master to eat of the food 
which they had brought. But His Soul was otherwise engaged. 
Thoughts were present of the glorious future, of a universal worship of 
the Father by those whom He had taught, and of which He had just 
seen such unexpected earnest. These mingled with feelings of pain at 
the spiritual dulncss of those by whom He was surrounded,who could 
see in that conversation with a Samaritan woman nothing hut a 
strange innovation on Rabbinic custom and dignity, and now 


1 The wordfl 1 which is called Christ’ 
should be within brackets, and are the 
explanation of the writer. 

1 In the original, ver. 31 has it: 1 Rabbi 
(not Master), eat r Surely each an 
address to Christ is sufficiently anti- 
Ephesian. Readers know how thoroughly 
opposed to Jewish notions was any need¬ 
less converse with a woman (comp, Ab. i. 
6; Ber. 43 b ; Kidd. TO a ; also Erub* 53 5). 
To instruct a woman in the Law was for¬ 


bidden; comp, the story In Bemid, R, 9, 
1 Following the suggestion or Professor 
Westcott, I would thus give the real 
meaning of the original. It may save 
needless notes if I add, that where the 
rendering differs from the A.V, the 
change has been intentional, to bring 
out the meaning of the Greek; and that 
where words in the A.V. are omitted, it 
is because they are either spurious, or 
doubtful p 
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thought of nothing beyond the immediate errand on which they 
had gone to Sychar. Even His words of rebuke only made them 
wonder whether, unknown to them, some one had brought Him food. 
It was not the only, nor the last, instance of their dulness to spir¬ 
itual realities.* 

Yet with Divine patience He bore with them: ‘My meat is, that 
I may do the Will of Him that sent Me, and that I may accomplish 
(bring to a perfect end) His work.’ To the disciples that work 
appeared still in the far future. To them it seemed as yet little 
more than seed-time; the green blade was only sprooting; the 
harvest of such a Messianic Kingdom as they expected was still 
months distant. To correct their mistake, the Divine Teacher, as 
so often, and as best adapted to His hearers, chose His illustration 
from what was visible around. To 9how their meaning more clearly, 
we venture to reverse the order of the sentence's which Jesus spoke: 
‘ Behold, I say unto you, lift up your eyes and look [observantly] at 
the fields, that they are white to the harvest. [But] do ye not say 
(viz. in your hearts*) that there are yet four months, and the harvest 
cometh?’ The words will appear the more striking, if (with 
Professor Westcott) we bear in mind that, perhaps at that very 
moment, the Samaritans, coming to Him from Syehar, were appearing 
in sight. 

But we also regard it as marking the time, when this conversa¬ 
tion took place. Generally the words, ‘yet four months, and then 
cometh the harvest,’ are regarded either as a proverbial expression, 
or as indicating, that the Lord spake at the Well of Jacob four 
months before the harvest-time—that is, about the month of January, 
if the barley-harvest, or in February, if the wheat-harvest, was 
meant. The suggestion that it was a proverb may be dismissed, 
first, because there is not a trace of such a proverb, and then because, 
to give it even the scantiest meaning, it is necessary to supply: 
1 Between seed-time and harvest there are four months,’ which is not 
true, since in Palestine about six months intervene between them. 
On the other hand, for reasons explained in another place, 1 we 
conclude, that it could not have been January or February.when 
Jesus was in Sychar. But why not reverse the common theory, and 
see in the second clause, introduced by the words, ‘ Behold 1 lift up 
your eyes and observe,’ a mark of the time and circumstances; while 
the expression, ‘ Do ye not say, There are yet four months, and then 


CHAP. 

VIU 



• St. MaSL 
xvi. 6, 7 


1 This \a a Hebraism. 


7 See them In Appendix XY. 
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ni tedly, one of the two clauses is a literal mark of time, and the other is 
'-■■"Y'"*'' spoken parabolically. But there is no reason why the second clause 

may not mark the time, while on independent grounds we must 
conclude, 1 that Christ returned from Judaea to Qalilec in the early 
summer. 

Passing from this point, we notice how the Lord further unfolded 
His own lesson of present harvesting, and their inversion of what 
was sowing, and what reaping time. ‘ Already ’ 1 he that reaped 
received wages, and gathered fruit unto eternal life (which is the 
real reward of the Great Reaper, the seeing of the travail of His 
soul), so that in this instance the sower rejoiced equally'as thj 
reaper. And, in this respect, the otherwise cynical proverb, that 011 c 
was the sower, another the reaper of his sowing, found a true appli¬ 
cation. It was indeed so, that the servants of Christ were sent Lo 
reap what others had sown, and to enter into their labour. One had 
sowed, another would reap. And yet, as in this instance of the 
Samaritans, the sower would rejoice as well as the reaper; nay, both 
would rejoice together, in the gathered fruit unto eternal life. And 
so the sowing in tears is on the spiritual Geld oltcn mingled with the 
harvest of gladness, and to the spiritual view both are really one. 
'Pour months’ do not intervene between them; so that, although 
one may sow and another reap, yet the sower sooth that harvest for 
which the harvester gets wages, and rejoices with him in the fruit 
which is gathered into the eternal storehouse. 

It was as Christ had said. The Samaritans, who believed 
* because of the word ’ (speech) ‘ of the woman [what she said] as she 
testified' of the Christ, ‘when they came' to that well, ‘asked Him 
to abide with them. And He abode there two days. And many more 
believed because of His own word (speech, discourse), and said unto 
the woman: No longer because of thy speaking 4 do we believe. 

1 Comp. Appendix XV. the reaper.’ But the translation lo tbe 

* We follow Canon Westcotl, who, for text seems to agree better with what 
reasons explained by him, joins the word follows. Tbe whole passage is perhaps 
‘already’ to ver. 36, omitting the parti- one of tlie most difficult, from the curt- 
cle ‘ and.’ ness and rapid transition of tbe sentences. 

’ It will be noticed that. In ver. 36, tva The only apology which I can offer for 
has been translated ‘so that,’ the teal proposing a new rendering and a new 
omitted, and dfiov rendered ‘ equally as.’ interpretation is, that those with which 1 
Linguistically, no apology Is required for am acquainted have not conveyed any 

these renderings. 1, however, hesitate distinct or connected meaning to my own 

between this and the rendering: 'in or* mind. 

derthat the sower may rejoice along with * kakia, speech, talking. 
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For we ourselves have heard, and know, that this is truly the Saviour CHAP, 
of the world , 11 VIII 

We know not what passed these two days. Apparently no miracles 
were wrought, but those of His Word only. It was the deepest and 
purest truth they learned, these simple men of simple faith, who had 
not learned of man, but listened to His Word only. The sower ub 
well as the reaper rejoiced, and rejoiced together. Seed-time and 
harvest mingled, when for themselves they knew and confessed, that 
this was truly the Saviour of the world. 

1 We have omitted the words 4 the as faithfully as possible, so as to bring 
ChriaL,’ in ver. 42, as apparently spurioua. out the real meaning. 

In general, the text has been rendered 
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The brief harvest in Samaria was, as Jesus had indicated to Tlis 
disciples, in another sense also the beginning of sowing-time, or at 
least that when the green blade first appeared above ground. It 
formed the introduction to that Galilean ministry, when ‘ the Galileans 
received Him, having seen all the things that He did at Jerusalem 
at the Feast.’ 1 Nay, in some respects, it was the real beginning of 
His Work also, which, viewed as separate and distinct, commenced 
when the Baptist was cast into prison. 1 Accordingly, this circum¬ 
stance is specially marked by St. Matthew, b and by St. Mark,' while 
St. Luke, as if to give greater emphasis to it, abruptly connects this 
beginning of Christ’s sole and separate Work with the history of the 
Temptation." All that intervened seems to him but introductory, 
that 'beginning’ which might be summed up by the words, ‘in the 
power of the Spirit,’ with which he describes His return to Galilee. 
In accordance with this view, Christ is presented as taking up the 
message of His Forerunner,' only with wider sweep, since, instead of 
adding to His announcement of the Kingdom of Heaven and call to 
repentance that to a Baptism of preparation, He called those who 
heard Him to ‘believe the Gospel’ which He brought them.' 

But here also,—as Eusebius had already noted*—the Fourth 
Gospel, in its more comprehensive presentation of the Christ, as add¬ 
ing, not merely in the external succession of events, but in their in¬ 
ternal connection, feature to feature in the portraiture of the Divine 
Redeemer, supplies the gap in the Synoptic narratives, which so often 
read only like brief historical summaries, with here and there special 


1 The history of the Baptist's Imprison- discussed In Euseb. Hist Eccles. III. 24, 
mentwfll be given in the sequel. the discussion being tbe more important 

* The origin, authorship, and occasion that Eusebios throughout appeals for hia 

of the Synoptic Gospels and of that by statements to * tbe testimony of the afr- 

St. John, afi veil as thalr Interrelation, Is dents.’ 
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episodes or reports of teaching inserted. For St. John not only tells ns 
of that early Ministry, which the Synoptists designedly pass over, 
but while, like them, referring to the captivity of John as the occasion 
ol’ Christ's withdrawal from the machinations of the Pharisaic party 
in Judsea, he joins this departure from Judaea with the return to 
Galilee by supplying, as connecting link, the brief stay in Samaria 
with its eventful results. St. John, also, alone supplies the first- 
recorded event of this Galilean ministry.* TVe therefore follow his 
guidance, simply noting that the various stages of this Galilean resi¬ 
dence should be grouped as follows: Cana,"Nazareth," and Capernaum, 
with general itineration from that centre.' 1 The period occupied, by 
what is thus briefly indicated in the Gospels, was from early summer, 
say, the beginning of June, to the unnamed ‘feast of the Jews.’* If 
it is objected, that the events seem too few for a period of about three 
months, the obvious answer is, that, during most of this time, Jesus 
was in great measure unattended, since the call of the Apostles* 
only took place after the ‘ unnamed feast;’ that, indeed, they had prob¬ 
ably returned to their homes and ordinary occupations when Jesus 
went to Nazareth,® and that therefore, not having themselves been 
eye-witnesses of what had passed, they confined themselves to a 
general summary. At the same time, St. Luke expressly marks that 

Jesus taught in the various Synagogues of Galilee, 11 and also that He 
made a longer stay in Capernaum. 1 

When Jesus returned to Galilee, it was in circumstances entirely 
different from those under which He had left it. As He Himself said,® 
there had, perhaps naturally, been prejudices connected with the 
humbleness of His upbringing, and the familarity engendered by 
knowledge 1 of Hi9 home-surroundings. These were overcome, when 
the Galileans had witnessed at the feast in Jerusalem, what He had 
done. Accordingly, they were now prepared to receive Him with the 
reverent attention which His Word claimed. We may conjecture, 
that it was partially for reasons such as these that He first bent His 
steps to Cana. The miracle, which had there been wrought,® would 
still further prepare the people for His preaching. Besides, this was 
the home of Nathanael, who had probably followed Him to Jerusalem, 
and in whose house a gladsome homage of welcome would now await 
Him. It was here that the second recorded miracle of His Galilean 

ministry was wrought, with wbat effect upon the whole district, may 


1 I cannot believe that the expression 
1 His own country / refers to Judaea, Such 
an explanation is not only unnatural, but 
contrary to the usage of the expression 


t-KJ t V 3 
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be judged from the expectancies which the Tame of it excited even in 
Nazareth, the city of llis early upbringing.* 

It appears that the son of one of Herod Anti pas’ officers, cither 
civil or military, 1 was sick, and at the point of death. When tidings 
reached the father that the Prophet, or more than Prophet, Whose 
fame had preceded Ilim to Galilee, had come to Canu, he resolved, ia 
his despair of other means, to apply to Him for the cure of His child. 
Nothing can be gained for the spiritual interest of this or any other 
Biblical narrative, by exaggeration; but much is lost, when the 
historical demands of the case are overlooked. It is not from any 
disbelief in the supernatural agency at work, that we insist on the 
natural and rational sequence of events. And having done so, wc 
can all the more clearly mark, by the side of the natural, the distinc¬ 
tively higher elements at work. Accordingly, wc do not assume that 
this ‘ court-officer ’ was actuated by spiritual belief in the Son of God, 
when applying to Him for help. Rather would wc go to almost the 
opposite extreme, and regard him as simply actuated by what, in the 
circumstances, might be the views of a devout Jew. Instances are 
recorded in the Talmud, which may here serve as our guide. Various 
cases are related in which those seriously ill, and even at the point of 
death, were restored by the prayers of celebrated Rabbis. One 
instance is specially illustrative.* We read that, when the son of 
Rabban Gamaliel was dangerously ill, he sent two of his disciples to 
one Chanina ben Dosa to entreat his prayers for the restoration of his 
son. On this, Chanina is said to have gone up to the Aliyah (upper 
chamber) to pray. On his return, he assured the messengers that the 
young man was restored, grounding his confidence, not on the posses¬ 
sion of any prophetic gift, but on the circumstance that he knew his re¬ 
quest was answered from the freedom he had in prayer. The messengers 
noted down the hour, and on their arrival at the house of Gamaliel 
found, that at that very hour ‘ the fever left him, and he asked for 
water.' Thus far the Rabbinic story. Even supposing that it was 
either invented or coloured in imitation of the New Testament, it 
shows, at least what a devout Jew might deem lawful to expect from 
a celebrated Rabbi, who was regarded as having power in prayer. 

Having indicated the illustrated part of this story, we may now 
mark the contrast between it and the event in the Gospels. There 
restoration is not merely asked, but expected, and that, not in answer 


1 fiamXixdi, used by Josephus Id Uie N. TeeL e FI. Joeepho, pp. 144, 145, 
general eenee or officers In the service ot who notes that the expression occurs BOO 
Herod Anti pas. Comp. Krebs, Ota. In times In tbe writings of Josephus. 
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lo pnner, but. by Christ’s Personal presence. But the great and CHAP, 
vital contrast lies, alike in what was thought of Him Who was instru- IX 
mental in the cure—performed it—and in the moral effects which it 
wrought. The history just quoted from the Talmud is immediately 
followed by another of similar import, when a celebrated Rabbi 
accounts on this wise for his inability to do that in which Chanina 
hart succeeded, that Chanina was like ‘ a servant of the King,’ who went 
in and out familiarly, and so might beg favours; while he (the failing 
Rabbi) was ‘ like a lord before the King,’ who would not be accorded 
more favours, but discussed matters on a footing of equality. This 
profane representation of the relation between God and His servants, 
the utterly unspiritual view of prayer which it displays, and the daring 
self-exaltation of the Rabbi, surely mark sufficiently an absolute 
contrast in spirit between the Jewish view and that which underlies 
the Evangelic narrative. 

Enough has been said to show, that the application to Jesus on 
the part of the ‘ royal officer ’ did not, in the peculiar circumstances, 
lie absolutely beyond the range of Jewish ideas. What the ‘court- 
officer ’ exactly expected to be done, is a question secondary to that 
of his state of receptiveness, as it may be called, which was the moral 
condition alike of the outward help, and of the inward blessing which 
he received. One thing, however, it is of importance to notice. We 
must not suppose, that when, to the request that Jesus would come 
down to Capernaum to perform the cure, the Master replied, that 
unless they saw 1 signs and wonders they would not believe, He 
meant thereby to convey that his Jewish hearers, in opposition to 
the Samaritans, required ‘signs and wonders’ in order to believe. 

For the application of ‘ the officer* was itself an expression of faith, 
although imperfect. Besides, the cure, which was the object of the 
application, could not have been performed without a miracle. What 
the Saviour reproved was not the request for a miracle, which was 
necessary, but the urgent plea that He should come down to Caper¬ 
naum for that purpose, which the father afterwards so earnestly 
repeated.* That request argued ignorance of the real character of *Ter.« 
theChri6t, as if He were either merely a Rabbi endowed with special 
power, or else a miracle-monger. What He intended to teach this 
man was, that He, Who had life in Himself, could restore life at a 
distance as easily as by His Presence; by the word of his Power as 
readily as by personal application. A lesson this of the deepest im- 

1 The emphoaia moat lie od the word tlons lo this (Ev. Joh. 1. p. 622) are not 
•flee,’yet not exclusively. Luc he'a objec- well founded. 
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portance, aa regarded the Person of Christ; a lesson, also, of the 
widest application to us and for all circumstances, temporal and 
spiritual. When the 1 court-officer ’ had learned this lesson, he be¬ 
came 'obedient unto the faith/ and 'went his way/ * presently to 
find his faith both crowned and perfected/ And when both * he and 
his house 1 had learned that lesson, they would never afterwards 
think of the Christ cither as the Jews did, who simply witnessed His 
miracles, or unspiritually. It was the completion of that teaching 
which had first come to Nathanael, the first believer of Cana/ So r 
also, is it when we have learned that lesson, that we come to know 
alike the meaning and the blessedness of believing in Jesus. 

Indeed, so far as its moral import is concerned, the whole history 
turns upon this point. It also marks the fundamental difference 
between this and the somewhat similar history of the healing of the 
Centurion's servant in Capernaum/ Critics have noticed marked 
divergences in almost every detail of the two narratives/ which 
some—both orthodox and negative interpreters—have so strangely 
represented as only different presentations of one and the same 
event/ But, besides these marked differences of detail, there is also 
fundamental difference in the substance of the narratives, and in the 
spirit of the two applicants, which made the Saviour in the one 
instance reprove as the requirement of eight, which by itself could 
only produce a transitory faith, that w r hich in the other He marvelled 
at as greatness of faith, for which He had in vain looked in Israel. 
The great point in the history of the 1 court-officer 1 is Israel's mis¬ 
taken view of the Person and Work of the Christ. That in the 
narrative of the Centurion jS the preparedness of a simple faith, 
unencumbered by Jewish realism, although the outcome of Jewish 
teaching. The carnal realism of the one, which looks for signs and 
wonders, is contrasted with the simplicity and straightforwardness of 
the other. Lastly, the point in the history of the Syro-Phaenieian 
woman, which is sometimes confounded with it/ is the intensity of 


1 These will readily occur on com¬ 
parison of the two narratives. Arch* 
deacon Watkins (ad toe .) bus grouped 
these under eight distinct particulars. 
Comp. Liicke (Ev. Joh.) L p. 626. 

1 So partially and hesitatingly Driven, 
Chrysostom, and more decidedly Theo~ 
philus, Euthymius, Iren&us, and Euse¬ 
bius. Ali modem negative critics hold 
this view; but Ofrbrer regards the nar¬ 
rative of Sl John, Strauss and Weiss 
that of SL Matthew, as the original ac¬ 


count. A nd yet Keim ven lures to assert: 
‘ Ohne alien Zwelfel (I) 1st das die sefbe 
GeschicbLe. 1 

9 Alike Strauss and Keim discuss this 
at some length from the point of view of 
seeming contradiction between tbe re¬ 
ception of the heathen Centurion and the 
first refusal of the Syro-Phreniclan 
woman. Keim's treatment of the whole 
eubject seems to me Inconsistent with it* 
eel L 
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the same faith which, despite discouragements, nay, seeming im- chap. 
probabilities, holds fast by the conviction which her spiritual instinct ix 
had grasped—that such an One as Jesus must be not only the v — 
Messiah of the Jews, but the Saviour of the world. 

We may as well here complete our critical notices, at least as 
concerns those view's which have of late been propounded. The 
extreme school of negative critics seems here involved in hopeless 
self-contradiction. For, if this narrative of a Jewish courtier is really 
only another recension of that of the heathen centurion, how comes 
it that the ‘ Jewish ’ Gospel of St. Matthew makes a Gentile , while 
the so-called ‘ anti-Jewish,’ 'Ephesian’ Gospel of St. John makes a 
Jew , the hero of the story? As signally does the ‘mythical’ theory 
break down. For, admittedly, there is no Rabbinic basis for the 
invention of such a story; and hy far the ablest representative of the 
negative school 1 has conclusively shown, that it could not have origi¬ 
nated in an imitation of the Old Testament account of Naaman's 
cure by Elisha the prophet. 1 But, if Christ had really spoken those 
words to the courtier, as this critic seems to admit, there remains 
only, as he puts it, this 1 ti'ilemma:' either He could really work the 
miracle in question; or, He spoke as a mere fanatic; or else, He 
was simply a deceiver. It is a relief to find that the two last 
hypotheses are discarded. But, as negative criticism—may we not 
say, from the same spirit which Jesus reproved in the courtier—is 
unwilling to admit that Jesus really wrought this miracle, it is sug¬ 
gested in explanation of the cure, that the sick child, to whom the 
father had communicated his intended application to Jesus, had been 
in a state of expectancy which, when the courtier returned with the 
joyous assurance that the request was granted, issued in actual re¬ 
covery.* To this there is the obvious answer, that the explanation 
wants the first requirement—that of an historical basis. There is 
not a tittle of evidence that the child expected a cure; while, on the 
other hand, the narrative expressly states that he was cured before 
his father’s return. And, if the narrative may be altered at will to 
suit the necessities of a gronndless hypothesis, it is difficult to see 
which, or whether any, part of it should be retained. It is not so 
that the origin of a faith, which has transformed the world, can be 

1 Ketm, Jesa v. Nazara, 11. i. pp. ITS- he means that the faith of the child alone 
lft5. I regret to say, that the language brought about the cure, in which case 
of Keirin at p. 181 is among the most there was no need for the father’s journey, 
painful in his book. Keim naively nsks, what objections there 

5 So Strauss, Leben Jesn, vol. ii. pp. can be to this view, unless for the ‘word- 
121, 122 (let ed.). ing of St. John’? But the whole naiT&- 

* At least I so understand AWjjj, unless tive is derived from that ‘ wording.* 
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explained. But we have here another evidence of the I act, that ob¬ 
jections which, when regarded as part of a connected system, scorn 
so formidable to some, utterly break down, when each narrative is 
carefully examined in detail. 

There are other circumstances in this history, which require 
at least passing consideration. Of these the principal are the time 
when the servants of the court-officer met him, on his return journey, 
witli the joyful tidings that his son lived; and, connected with it, the 
time when i he began to do nicely; 1 ' 1 and, lastly, that when the 
1 court-official 1 applied to Jesus. The two latter events w r ere evi¬ 
dently contemporaneous/ The exact time indicated by the servants 
as the eominencement of the improvement is, 1 Yesterday, at the 
seventh hour/ Now, however the Jewish servants may originally 
have expressed themselves, it seems impossible to assume, that 
St. John intended any other than the Roman notation of the civil 
day, or that he meant any other hour tliau 7 p.M. The opposite view, 
that it marks Jewish notation of time, or 1 p.m., is beset by almost 
unsurmountable difficulties-* For it must be borne in mind, that, as 
the distance between Capernaum and Cana is about twenty-live miles, 
it would have been extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the 
courtier, leaving his home that morning, not only to have reached 
Cana, but to have had the interview with Jesus by 1 p.m. The diffi¬ 
culty is only increased, when we arc asked to believe, that after such 
a journey the courtier had immediately set out on Ins return. But 
this is absolutely necessary for the theory, since a Jew would not have 
set out on such a journey oiler dusk. But farther, on the above sup¬ 
position, the servants of the court official must have taken the road 
immediately, or very soon after, the improvement commenced This 
is itself unlikely, and, indeed, counter-indicated by the terms of the 
conversation between the courtier and the servants, which imply that 
they had waited till they were sure that it was recovery, anti not merely 
a temporary improvement-/ Again, on the theory combated, the 

servants, meeting the 'courtier, 1 as we must suppose, midway, if not 
near to Capernaum, would have said, ' Yesterday at the seventh hour 
the fever left hi in, 1 meaning thereby, that, as they spoke in the 
evening, when another Jewish day had begun, the fever had left him 
on the afternoon of the same day, although, according to Jewish 


1 So literally; tbe A.Y. has: 'began 
to amend/ 

1 The Jew Lab servants may have ex¬ 
pressed the Lime according to Jewish no¬ 
tation, though lu such a bouse in Galilee 


such might not have been tbe usual prac¬ 
tice. However Lbls be, we contend that 
St. John's notation of Lime was accord¬ 
ing Lo the Roman civil day, or rather ac¬ 
cording to that of Asia Minor 
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reckoning, ‘yesterday,* since 1 p.h. would be reckoned as the previous chap. 

day. But it may be safely affirmed, that no Jew would have so IX 
expressed himself. If, on the evening of a day, they had referred to 
what had taken place five or six hours previously, at 1 p.m., they 
wouid have said: ‘At the seventh hour the fever left him;' and not 
< Yesterday at the seventh hour. ’ 

It is needless to follow the matter further. We can understand 
how, leaving Capernaum in the morning, the' interview with Jesus 
and the simultaneous cure of the child would have taken place about 
seven o’clock of the evening. Its result was, not only the restora¬ 
tion of the child, but that, no longer requiring to see signs and 
wonders, ‘the man believed the word which Jesus had spoken unto 
him.’ In this joyous assurance, which needed no more ocular 
demonstration, he ‘wenthis way,’either to the hospitable home of 
a friend, or to some near lodging-place on the way, to be next day 

met by the gladsome tidings, that it had been to him according 
to his faith. As already noted, the whole morale of the history lies 
in this very matter, and it marks the spiritual receptiveness of the 
courtier, which, in turn, was the moral condition of his desire being 
granted. Again, we learn how, by the very granting of his desire, 
the spiritual object of Christ in the teaching of the courtier was 
accomplished, how, under certain spiritual conditions in him and 
upon him, the temporal benefit accomplished its spiritual object. 

And in this also, as in other points which will occur to the devout 
reader, there are lessons of deepest teaching to us, and for all times 
and circumstances. 

Whether this ‘ royal officer ’ was Chuza , Herod’s steward, whose 

wife, under .the abiding impression of this miracle to her child, after¬ 
wards humbly, gratefully ministered to Jesus * must remain undeter- ist. luu 

Vlll 

mined on this side time. Suffice it, to mark the progress in the 
‘ royal officer ’ from belief in the power of Jesus to faith in His 
word," and thence to absolute faith in Him, 0 with its blessed expan- so 
sive effect on that whole household. And so are we ever led faithfully ,TorS3 
and effectually, yet gently, by His benefits, upwards from the lower 
stage of belief by what we see Him do, to that higher faith which is 
absolute and unseeing trust, springing from experimental knowledge 
of what He is. 
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THE SYNAGOGUE AT NAZARETH—SY N AG OGU E-WORSHIP AND ARRANGE¬ 
MENTS. 

(St Luke iv, 16 .) 

BOOK The stay in Cana, though we have no means of determining its 
111 length, was probably of only short duration. Perhaps the Sabbath 

of the same week already found Jesus in the Synagogue of Nazareth. 
We will not seek irreverently to lift the veil of sacred silence, which 
here, as elsewhere, the Gospel-narratives have laid over the Sanctuary 
of His inner Life. That silence is itself tfieopneustic, of Divine 
breathing and inspiration; it is more eloquent than any eloquence, 
a guarantee of the truthfulness of what is said. And against this 
silence, as the dark background, stands out as the Figure of Light 
the Person of the Christ. Yet, as we follow Jesus to tlie city of His 
Childhood and home of His humility, we can scarcely repress thoughts 
of what must have stirred His soul, as He once more entered tho 
well-known valley, and beheld the scenes to each of which some early 
memory must have attached. 

Only a few months since He had left Nazareth, but how much 
that was all-decisive to Ilim, to Israel, and to the world had passed ! 
As the lengthening shadows of Friday^ sun closed around the quiet 
valley, He would hear the well-remembered double blast of the 
trumpet from the roof of the Synagogue-minister’s house, proclaim* 
*shabb-3fifr ing the advent of the holy day.* Once more it sounded through the 
b jer.sh&bb gtill summer-air, to tell all. that work must be laid aside. b Yet a 

KVll. p, I8d , 1 * , 

third time it was heard, ere the ‘minister* put it aside close by 
where he stood, not to profane the Sabhath by carrying it; for now 
the Sabbath had really commenced, and the festive Sabbath-lamp 
was lit. 

Sabbath morn dawned, and early He repaired to that Synagogue 
where, as a Child, a Youth, a Man, He had so often worshipped in 
the humble retirement of His rank, sitting, not up there among the 
elders and the honoured, but far back. The old well-known faces 
were around Him, the old well-remembered words and services fell 
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on Ilis ear. How different they had always been to Him than to CHAP, 
them, with whom He had thus mingled in common worship! And X 
now He was again among them, truly a stranger among His own 
countrymen; this time, to be looked at, listened to, tested, tried, 
used or cast aside, as the case might be. It was the first time, 1 so 
far as we know, that He taught in a Synagogue, and this Synagogue 
that of nis own Nazareth, 

It was, surely, a wondrously linked chain of circumstances, which 
bound the Synagogue to the Church, Such a result could never have 
been foreseen, as that, what really was the consequence of Israel's 
dispersion, and, therefore, indirectly the punishment of their sin, 
should become the means of fulfilling Israel's world-mission. Another 
instance this, of how Divine judgment always bears in its bosom 
larger mercy; another illustration how the dying of Israel is ever 
life to the world; another manifestation of that supernatural Rule 
of God, in which all is rule, that is, law and order, anti all the super¬ 
natural, bringing to pass, in the orderly succession of events, what at 
the outset would have seemed, and really is, miraculous. For the 
Synagogue became the cradle of the Church, Without it t as indeed 
without Israel’s dispersion, the Church Universal would, humanely 
speaking, have been impossible, and the conversation of the Gentiles 
have required a succession of millennial miracles. 

That Synagogues originated during, or in consequence of the 
Babylonish captivity, is admitted by all. The Old Testament con¬ 
tains no allusion to their existence, 2 and the Rabbinic attempts to 
trace them even to Patriarchal times 3 deserve, of course, no serious 


1 The remark in the 1 Speaker's Com¬ 
mentary' (St Luke tv. 16) t that Jesus 
had been in the habit of expounding the 
Scriptures in Nazareth, is not only 
groundless, but inconsistent with the 
narrative. See ver. 22, Still more 
strange is the supposition, that 1 Jesus 
offered to read and to expound, and sig¬ 
nified this intention by standing up. 
This might be done by any member of 
the congregation/ Moat assuredly such 
would not be the case. 

1 This seems at first sight inconsistent 
with Pa. lxxiv. 8. But the term rendered 
■ Synagogues * in the A.V. has never been 
used in that sense. The solution of the 
difficulty here comes to us through the 
LXX. Their rendering, K<XTana\}<im^i^y 
(let us make to cease), shows that in their 
Hebrew MSS, they read TGr. If so, 
then the 1 probably belonged to the 
next word, and the text would read: 


njE* > Let us suppress 

altogether—the Sabbath and all the fes¬ 
tive seasons in the land/ Comp, Ehrt } 
Abfass, Zeit. u, Abschl. d. Tsalt. pp. 
17-19. 

3 The introduction of morning, mid¬ 
day, and afternoon prayers is respec¬ 
tively ascribed to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. The Targum of Onkelos and 
the Targum Ps.-Jon. on Gen. xxv. 27 
imply their existence in the time of 
Jacob. In B. Kama 82 a t and Jer. Me- 
gill. 75 a , its services are traced to the 
time of Moses, According to Sauh. 94 b , 
Synagogues existed in the time of Heze- 
kiah. It is needless to follow the sub¬ 
ject further. We take the present oppor¬ 
tunity of adding, that, as the Rabbinic 
quotations in this chapter would be so 
numerous, only those will be given which 
refer to points hitherto unnoticed, or of 
special importance. 
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consideration. We can readily understand how during the long years 
of exile in Babylon, places and opportunities for common worship on 
Sabbaths and least-days must have been felt almost a necessity. 
This would furnish, at least, the basis for the institution of the 
Synagogue, After the return to Palestine, and still more by ‘the 
dispersed abroad/such f meeting-houses’ (Battey Khenesiyoth , da¬ 
mns congregationum , Synagogues) would become absolutely requisite. 
Here those who were ignorant even of the language of the Old 
Testament would have the Scriptures read ami ‘targumed’ to 
them. 1 It was but natural that prayers, and, lastly, addresses, 
should in course of time be added. Thus the regular Synagogue- 
service would gradually arise; first on Sabbaths and on feast- or 
fast-days, then on ordinary days, at the same hours as, and with a 
sort of internal correspondence to, the worship of the Temple. The 
services on Mondays and Thursdays were special, these being the 
ordinary market-days, when the country-people came into the towns, 
and would avail themselves of the opportunity for bringing any case 
that might require legal decision before the local Sanhedrin, which 
met in the Synagogue, and consisted of its authorities. Naturally, 
these two days would be utilised to afford the country-people, who 
lived fax from the Synagogues, opportunities for worship; 4 and the 
services on those days were of a somewhat more elaborate character. 
Accordingly, Monday and Thursday were called ( the days of congre¬ 
gation 1 or 1 * Synagogue t (Yom ha-Kenisah ). 

In another place* it has been shown, how rapidly and generally 
the institution of Synagogues spread among the Jews of the Disper¬ 
sion in all lands, and what important purposes they served. In 
Palestine they were scattered over the whole country, though it is 
only reasonable to suppose, that their number greatly increased after 
the destruction of the Temple, and this without crediting the Jewish 
legend as to their extraordinary number in certain cities, such as 
480, or 460, in Jerusalem.” In the capital, and probably in eomo 
other large cities, there were not only several Synagogues, but these 
arranged according to nationalities, and even crafts. 4 At the same time 
it deserves notice, that even in eo important a place as Capernaum 


1 The expressions 1 Targum ’ and * tar- 
gum log' have been previously explained. 
The first indication of such paraphras¬ 
ing Id the vernacular is foand in Neb. 

vlIL 7, 8. 

1 See Book L pp. 19 t 77. 

4 These numbers, however, seem to 


have been symbolical. The namber 480 
1 b, by Gimatreya t deduced from the word 
‘She that was full of’ Oneleaihl) In 1b. i_ 
21. Comp. Yalkut, vol. ll. p. 40 d r towards 
the end, or else 480 =r 4 x 10 x 12. 

* Comp. MegllL 26. 
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there seems either not to have been a Synagogue, or that it was 
utterly insignificant, till the want was supplied by the pious Gentile 
centurion.* This would seem to dispose of the question whether, as 
is generally assumed, a Jewish community in a place, if numbering 
teu heads cf families, was obliged to build a Synagogue, and could 
enforce local taxation for the purpose. Such was undoubtedly the 
later Rabbinic ordinance, b but there is no evidence that it obtained in 
Palestine, or in early times. 

Generally, of course, a community would build its own Synagogue, 
or else depend on the charitable assistance of neighbours, or on pri¬ 
vate munificence. If this failed, they might meet for worship in a 
private dwelling, a sort of ‘Synagogue in the house.’* For, in early 
times the institution would be much more simple than at a later 
period. In this, as in other respects, we must remember that later 
Jewish arrangements afford no evidence of those which prevailed while 
the Temple stood, nor yet the ordinances of the chiefs of Babylonian 
Academies of the customs existing in Palestine, and, lastly, that the 
Rabbinic directions mark rather an ideal than the actual state of 
things. Thus—to mention an instance of some importance, because 
the error has been so often repeated as to be generally believed, and 
to have misled recent explorers in Palestine—there is no evidence 
that in Palestine Synagogues always required to be built in the highest 
situation in a town, or, at least, so as to overtop the other houses. To 
jndge from a doubtful 1 passage in the Talmud/ this seems to have 
been the case in Persia, while a later notice * appeals in support of it 
to Prov. viii. 2. But even where the Jews were most powerful and 
influential, the rule could not have been universally enforced, although 
later Rabbis lay it down as a principle.' Hence, the inference, that 
the Galilean Synagogues lately excavated cannot date from an early 
period, because they are not in prominent positions, is erroneous. 1 

But there were two rules observed, which seem to bave been en¬ 
forced from early times. One of these enjoined, that a Synagogue 
should not be erected in a place, unless it contained ten Batlanim* 
or men of leisure, who could devote their time to the Synagogue- 
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1 See the Dotes id Maimonides f Hilc, 
TephUl. xL 2; p. 75 
* Comp. Lieut* Kitchener's article on 
the Synagogues of Galilee (P.E.F. Re¬ 
port, July 1878, pp, 126 Ac.). The infer¬ 
ence, that they date from the beginning 
of the third century, when the Jews 
were In high favour with the Emperor 


Alexander Severus, Is all the more un¬ 
grounded, that at that time, if ever, the 
Jewish authorities would strictly adhere 
to Talmudic directions as to the struc¬ 
ture of Synagogues. 

8 From 'battel, 1 which here seems to 
have the same meaning as the Latin 
r acare rei t to bave leisure for a thing. 
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worship ami administration. 1 Thia was proved by the consideration 
that common worship implied a congregation, which, according to 
Jewish Law, mast consist of at least ten men* 1 Another, and perhaps 
more important rule was as to the direction in which Synagogues were 
to be built, and which worshippers should occupy during prayer. 
Here two points must be kept in view: 1st, Prayer towards the 
cast was condemned, on the ground of the false worship towards the 
cast mentioned in Ezck, viii. 16/ 2udly. The prevailing direction 
in Palestine was towards the west, as in the Temple. Thus, \vc read b 
that the entrance into the Synagogue was by the east, as the entrance 
through the Beautiful Gate into the Sanctuary, This, however, may 
refer, not to the door, but to the passage (aisle) into the interior of 
the building. In other places/ the advice is simply given to turn 
towards Jerusalem, in whatever direction it be. In general, however, 
it was considered that since the Shekhinah was everywhere in Pales* 
tine, direction was not of paramount importance. 

If we combine these notices, and keep in view the general desire 
to conform to the Temple arrangements, the ruined Synagogues lately 
excavated in the north of Galilee seem, in a remarkable manner, to 
meet the Talmudic requirements. With the exception of one (at 
’Irbid, which has its door to the cast), they all have their entrances on 
the south. We conjecture that the worshippers, imitating in this the 
practice in the Temple, made a circuit, either completely to the north, 
or else entered at the middle of the eastern aisle, where, in the 
ground-plan of the Synagogue at Capernaum, which seems the most 
fully preserved ruin, two pillars in the colonnade nre wanting/ The 
BO-called f Ark 1 would be at the south end; the scats for the ciders 
and honourable in front of it, facing the people, and with their back 
to the Ark/ Ilerc two pillars arc wanting in the Synagogue at 
Capernaum. The lectern of the reader would be in the eentre, close 
to where the entrance was into the double colonnade which formed 
the Synagogue, where, at present, a single pillar is marked in the 
plan of the Capernaum Synagogue; while the women's gallery was 
at the north end, where two columns and pillars of peculiar shape, 


1 This \b expressly stated In Jci\ 
Megtll. 1. 6, p. 70 b t towards the end. 

1 Comp. Hegill. W. 3; Saab. 1. 6. That 
ton constituted a congregation was de¬ 
rived from Numb. xiv. 27, Similarly, It 
was thought to be implied in the fact, 
that if ten righteous men had been In 
Sodom, the city would not have been 
destroyed. But Id case of necessity the 


number ten might be made up by a male 
child under age (Bcr R. 91, pp, 160 a 
and h). 

1 On the next page we give a plan of 
the Synagogue excavated at Tell Hfim 
(Capernaum). It Is adapted from Capt 
Wilson's plan in the P.E.F, Quarterly 
Statement, No. 2. 
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which may have supported the gallery, are traceable. For it ia a 
mistake to suppose that the men and women sat in opposite aisles, 
separated by a low wall. Philo notices, indeed, this arrangement in 
connection with the Therapeutas; * but there is no indication that the 
practice prevailed in the Synagogues, or in Palestine. 

Wc can now, with the help given by recent excavations, form a 
conception of these ancient Synagogues. The Synagogue is built of 
the stone of the country. On the lintels over the doors there are 
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various ornamentations—a seven-branched candlestick, an open flower 
between two Paschal lambs, or vine-leaves with bunches of grapes, 
or, as at Capernaum, a pot of manna between representations of 
Aaron’s rod. Only glancing at the internal decorations of mould¬ 
ings or cornice, we notice that the inside plan is generally that of 
two double colonnades, which seem to have formed the body of the 
Synagogue, the aisles east and west being probably used as passages. 
The intercolumnar distance is very small, never greater than 9£ feet, 1 


1 Comp. Palestine Exploration Fund Report, Quarterly Statement, 11. p. 42 Ac. 
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The f two corner columns at the northern end invariably have thciri 
two exterior faces square like pillars, and the two interior ones formed 
by half-engaged pillars.’ Here we suppose the women’s gallery to 
have risen. The flooring is formed of slabs of white limestone; 1 the - 
walls arc solid (from 2 even to 7 feet in thickness), and well built of l 
stones, rough in the exterior, but plastered in the interior. The: 
Synagogue is furnished with sufficient windows to admit light. The ■ 
roof is flat, the columns being, sometimes connected by blocks of 
stone, on which massive rafters rest* 

Entering by the door at the southern end, ami making the circuit 
to the north, we take our position in front of the women’s gallery. 
These colonnades form the body of the Synagogue. 1 At the south 
end, facing north, is a movable 1 Ark, 3 containing the sacred rolls of the 
Law and the Prophets* It is called the Holy Chest or Ark, Aron 
haqqodesh (to call it simply 1 aron ’ was sinful), 1 hut chiefly the TfebAaA, 
Ark, a It was made movable, so that it might be carried out, as on 
public fasts* b Steps generally led up to it (the Parga or Saphsel). 
In front hangs (this probably from an early period) Che Vilon o r 
curtain. But the Holy Lamp is never wanting, in imitation of the 
undying light in the Temple," Right before the Ark, and facing the 
people, are the seats of honour, for the rulers of the Synagogue and 
the honourable.* The place for him who leads the devotion of the 
people is also in front of the Ark, either elevated, or else, to mark 
humility, lowered* 4 In the middle of the Synagogue (so generally) 
is the Bima* or elevation, on which there is the Luach i or desk,* from 
which the Law is read. This is also called the Kurseya, chair, or 
throne/ or Kissi } and PergulaK Those who are to read the Law will 
stand, while he who is to preach or deliver an address will sit. Beside 
them will be the Mttkurgeman , either to interpret, or to repeat aloud, 
what is said. 

As yet the Synagogue is empty, and we may therefore call 
to mind what we ought to think, and how to bear ourselves* To 
neglect attendance on its services would not only involve personal 


1 Comp. Warren's 1 Recovery of Jem- 
salem/ p. 343 Ac. 

* There is a curious passage Id Ber. 
B a, which states that although there 
were thirteen Synagogues in Tiberias, it 
was the practice of the Rabbis only to 
pray * between the columns where they 
studied/ This seems to imply that the 
Academy consisted also of colonnades. 
For it would be difficult to believe 

that all the supposed Synagogues exca¬ 


vated in Galilee were Academies. 

* It was also called Argas and Qomtar 
(Megill 26 b), but more generally Chest. 

4 Hence the expression ' yored liphney 
hattebhah/ and ‘obhed liphney hatte- 
bbah.' 

* Seems also to have been called 
* Kathedrahp 1 just os by our Lord (St- 
Matt. xxili. 2). Comp. Buxtorfs Lexi¬ 
con, p. 2164. 
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guilt, but bring punishment upon the whole district. Indeed, to be chap. 
effectual, prayer must be offered in the Synagogue." At the same * 
time, the more strict ordinances in regard to the Temple, such as, 
that we must not enter it carrying a staff, nor with shoes, nor even Ber“£' an ,i 
dust on the feet, nor with scrip or purse, do not apply to the fc:8a 
Synagogue, as of comparatively inferior sanctity. b However, the ’-Bares* 
Sy nagogue must not be made a thoroughfare. We must not behave 
lightly in it.” We may not joke, laugh, eat, talk, dress, nor resort ed 

there for shelter from sun or rain. Only Rabbis and their disciples, z - U1 - 7 
to whom so many things are lawful, and who, indeed, must look upon 
the Synagogue as if it were their own dwelling, may cat, drink, per¬ 
haps even sleep there. Under eerthin circumstances, also, the poor 
and strangers may be fed there. d But, in general, the Synagogue ^ pm. 101 a 

must be regarded as consecrated to God. Even if a new one be 
huilt, care must be taken not to leave the old edifice till the other is 
finished. Money collected for the building may, in cases of neces¬ 
sity, be used for other purposes, but things dedicated for it are in¬ 
alienable by sale. A Synagogue may be converted into an Academy, 
because the latter is regarded as more sacred, but not vice versd. 

Village Synagogues may be disposed of, under t.be direction of the 
local Sanhedrin, provided the locale be not afterwards used for incon¬ 
gruous purposes, such as public baths, a wash-house, a tannery, &c. 

But town Synagogues are inalienable, because strangers may have 
contributed to them; and, even if otherwise, they have aright to look 
for some place of worship. At the same time, we must bear in mind 

that this rule had its exceptions; notably that, at one time, the guild 
of coppersmiths in Jerusalem sold their Synagogue.” • Megtii.aea 

All this, irrespective of any Rabbinic legends, shows with what 
reverence these ‘houses of congregation’ were regarded. And now 
the weekly Sabbath, the pledge between Israel and God, had once 
more come. To meet it as a bride or queen, each house was adorned 
on the Friday evening. The Sabbath lamp was lighted; the festive 
garments put on; the table provided with the best which the family 
could afford; and the Qiddush , or benediction, spoken over the cup of 
wine, which, as always, was mixed with water. 1 And as Sabbath 
morning broke, they hastened with quick steps to the Synagogue; for 
such was the Rabbinic rule in going, while it was prescribed to return 
with Blow and lingering steps. Jewish punctiliousness defined every 

' This, not Tor symbolical reasons, but rules how the cup is to be held, or even 
probably on account of the strength of the liturgical formula of the Qiddush. 
the wine. It is needless here to give the Comp. Jer. Ber. p. 3 c, ef; vll. 6, p. 11 c, d. 
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movement and attitude in prayer. If those rules were ever observed ld 
their entirety, devotion must have been crushed under their weight,] 
But we have evidence that, in the time of our Lord, and even hi ter/ 
there was much personal freedom left; 1 for, not only was much in the- 
services determined by the usage of each place, but the leader of thei 
devotions might preface the regular service by free prayer, or insert 
such between certain parts of the liturgy. 

Wc arc now in the Nazareth Synagogue. The officials arc all 
assembled. The lowest of these is the Chazzan, or minister,* who 
often acts also as schoolmaster. For this reason, and because the 
conduct of the services may frequently devolve upon him, great care 
is taken in his selection* He must be not only irreproachable, but, 
if possible, his family also* Humility, modesty, knowledge of the 
Scriptures, distinctness and correctness in pronunciation, simplicity 
and neatness in dress, and an absence of self-assertion, arc qualities 
sought for, and which, in some measure, remind us of the higher 
qualifications insisted on by St Paul in the choice of ecclesiastical 
officers. Then there are the elders ( Zeqenim ), or rulers (apxovrts), 
whose chief is the Archisynagogos , or Rash horKenctseth. These are 
the rulers ( Parnasim ) or shepherds (noipivss). There can bo no 
question (from the inscriptions on the Jewish tombstones in RomeJ, 11 
that the Archisynagogos * was chief among the rulers, and that, 
whether or not there was, as in the community at Rome, and probably 
also among the dispersed in the West, besides him, a sort of political 
chief of the elders, or Gerousiarch* All the rulers of the Synagogue 
were duly examined as to their knowledge, and ordained to the 
office. They formed the local Sanhedrin or tribunal. But their 
election depended on the choice of the congregation; ami absence of 
pride, as also gentleness and humility, are mentioned as special 
qualifications** Sometimes the office was held by regular teachers.' 

If, as in Rome, there was an apparently nnordained eldership 
(Gerousia ), it had probably only the charge of outward affairs, and 
acted rather as a committee of management. Indeed, in foreign 
Synagogues, the rulers seem to have been chosen, sometimes for a 
specified period, at others for life. But, although it may be admitted 


1 As to all this, and the great liberty 
In prayer, comp. Zunz, Got lead* Vortr. d. 
Jud, pp. 368, 369, and notes a, b i and d; 
and Ritus dee Syn&g. Gotteed, pp. % and 3. 

* In St Mark v. 22, several ArcAi- 
synagogoi&tt m to be spoken of. But the 
expression may only mean, as Weiss sug¬ 
gests, one of the order of the MncAi- 


synagogoi. The passage in Acta kill. 15 
Is more difficult Possibly It may depend 
upon local cIreu ins Lances—the term 
Archisynagogoi Including others beside 
the Archfsynagoffoi in the strictest 
sense, each as the Gerousiarcks of Lhe 
Roman Inscriptions* 
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that the Archisynagogvs, or chief ruler of the Synagogue, was only the chap. 
first among his equals, there can be no doubt that the virtual rule of X 
the Synagogue devolved upon him. He would have the superintend- v —— 
ence of Divine service, and, as this was not conducted by regular 
officials, he would in each case determine who were to be called tip to 
read from the Law and the Prophets, who was to conduct the prayers, 
and act as Sheliach Tsibbur, or messenger of the congregation, and 
who, if any, was to deliver an address. He would also see to it that 
nothing improper took place in the Synagogue, 1 and that the prayers *st. Lute 
were properly conducted. In short, the supreme care, both of the 
services and of the building, would devolve upon him. To these regular 
officials wc have to add those who officiated during the service, the 
Sheliach Tsibbur, or delegate of the congregation—who, as its mouth¬ 
piece, conducted the devotions—the Interpreter or Met h urge man, and 
those who were called on to read in the Law and the Prophets, or else 
to preach. 

Wc are now in some measure prepared to follow the worship on 
that Sabbath in Nazareth. On His entrance into the Synagogue, or 
perhaps before that, the chief ruler would request Jesus to act for 
that Sabbath as the Sheliach Tsibbur. For according to the Mishnah,” »Megiu. 
the person who read in the Synagogue the portion from the Prophets, 
was also expected to conduct the devotions, at least in greater part,* 

If this rule was enforced at that time, then Jesus would ascend the 
Bima , and standing at the lectern, begin the service by two prayers, 
which in their most ancient form, as they probably obtained in the 
time of our Lord, were as follows:— 

I. 1 Blessed be Thou, O Lord, King of the world, Who formest 
the light and createst the darkness, Who makest peace, and Greatest 
everything; Who, in mercy, givest light to the earth, and to those 

who dwell upon it, and in Thy goodness, day by day, and every day, 

re newest the works of creation. Blessed be the Lord our God for the 
glory of His handiworks, and for the light-giving lights which He has 
made for His praise. Selah. Blessed be the Lord our God, Who has 
formed the lights.’ 

II. ‘With great love hast Thou loved us, 0 Lord our God, and 
with much overflowing pity hast Thou pitied us, our Father and our 
King. For the sake of our fathers who trusted in Thee, and Thou 
taughtest them the statutes of life, have mercy upon us, and teach 
ns. Enlighten our eyes in Thy Law; cause our hearts to cleave to 
Thy commandments; unite our hearts to love and fear Thy Name, 

1 Part of the Shema, and the whole of the Eulogies. 
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BOOK and we shall not be put to shame, world without end. For Thou art 
ill a Ood Who preparest salvation, and ub hast Thou chosen from among 
' all nations and tongues, and hast in truth brought us near to Thy 
great Name—Selah—that we may lovingly praise Thee and Thy 
Unity. Blessed be the Lord, Who in love chose His people Israel.' 

After this followed what may be designated as the Jewish Creed, 
called the Shema, from the word * shema,' or ‘hear,’with which it 

• ueut. ti begins. It consisted of three passages from the Pentateuch, * so 

4—9" xl 13— u * - J 

si;'numb, arranged, as the Mishnah notes, b that the worshipper took upon him- 

<•Ber.ii. a self first the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven, and only after it the 

yoke of the commandments; and in the latter, again, first those that 
applied to night and day, and then those that applied to the day only. 
They were probably but later determinations, eonceivcd in a spirit, of 
hostility to what was regarded as the heresy of Christianity, which 
insisted that, as the first sentence in the Shema, asserting the Unity 
of God, was the most importaut, special emphasis should be laid on 
certain words in it. The recitation of the Shema was followed by this 
prayer:— 

‘True it is that Thou art Jehovah, our God, and the God of our 
fathers, our King, and the King of our fathers, our Saviour, and the 
Saviour of our lathers, our Creator, the Itock of our Salvation, our 
Help and our Deliverer. Thy Name is from everlasting, and there 
is no God beside Thee. A new song did they that were delivered 
sing to Thy Name by the sca-shorc; together did all praise and own 
Thee King, and say, Jehovah shall reign, world without end I Blessed 
be the God Who saveth Israel.' 

This prayer finished, he who officiated took his place Ijcforc the 
Ark, and there repeated what formed the prayer in the strictest sense, 
or certain ‘ Eulogies ’ or Benedictions. These arc eighteen, or rather 
nineteen, in number, and date from different periods. But as on 
Sabbaths only the three first and the three last of them, which arc also 
those undoubtedly of greatest age, were repeated, and between them 
certain other prayers inserted, only these six, with which the scries 
respectively began and ended, need here find a place. The first Bene¬ 
diction was Baid with bent body. It was as follows:— 

I. ‘ Blessed be the Lord our God, and the God of our fathers, the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob; the 
Great, the Mighty, and the Terrible God, the Most High God, Who 
showeth mercy and kindness. Who createth all things, Who re¬ 
member eth the gracious promises to the fathers, and bringeth a 
Saviour to their children’s children, for Ilis own Name's sake, in 
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love*. O King, Helper, Saviour, and Shield 1 Blessed art Thou, 
O Jehovah, the Shield of Abraham.’ 

II. ‘ Thou 0 Lord, art mighty for ever} Thou. Who quickenest 
the dead, art mighty to save. In Thy mercy Thou preservest the 
living, Thou quickenest the dead; in Thine abundant pity Thou 
bearest up those who fall, and healest those who are diseased, and 
loosest those who are bound, and fulfillest Thy faithful word to those 
who sleep in the dust. Who is like unto Thee, Lord of strength, and 
who can bo compared to Thee, Who killest and makest alive, and 

causest salvation to spring forth? And faithful art Thou to give 
life to the dead. Blessed art Thou, Jehovah, Who quickenest the 

dead I ’ 

III. ‘ Thou art Holy, and Thy name is Holy. Selah. Blessed 
art Thou Jehovah God, the Holy One.’ 

Alter this, such prayers were inserted as were suited to the day. 
And here it may be noticed that considerable latitude was allowed. 
For, although* it was not lawful to insert any petition in the three 
first or the three last Eulogies, but only in the intermediate Benedic¬ 
tions, in practice this was certainly not observed. Thus, although, 
by the rubric, prayer for rain and dew was to be inserted up to the 
season of the Passover in the niuth Benediction, yet occasionally 
reference to this seems also to have been made in the second Benedic¬ 
tion, as connected with the quickening of that which is dead, b Nay, 
some Rabbis went so far as to recommend a brief summary of the 
eighteen Eulogies, while yet another (R. Eliczor) repudiated all 
fixed forms of prayer. 1 But gradually, and especially alter the inser¬ 
tion of the well-known prayer against the heretics or rather Christian 
converts (Eulogy XI. 1 * ), the present order of the eighteen Eulogies 
( Amidah ) seems to have been established. Both the Jerusalem* and 
the Babylon Talmud 4 5 contain much on this subject which is of very 
great interest.* 

Following the order of the service, we now come to the conclud¬ 
ing Eulogies, which were as follows :— 

XVII. (XVI.) ‘Take gracious pleasure, 0 Jehovah our God, in 
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1 There is even doubt, whether the ex¬ 

act words of at least some of the Bene¬ 

dictions were fixed at an early period. 

See Zitnz, u. e. 

5 Originally the eulogies were eighteen 
In number. The addition of that against 
the heretics would have made them nine¬ 
teen. Accordingly* Eulogy xv.> which 
prayed for the coming of the Branch of 


David, was joined to the previous one in 
order to preserve the number eighteen. 
Comp. Jer. Ber. iv. a. It is sadly char¬ 
acteristic that, together with a curse 
upon Christian converts* the Messianic 
hope of Israel should thus have been 
pushed into the background. 

3 For the sake of brevity, I can only 
here refer the reader to the passages. 
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m a 


11 Comp. 


1T1 


tri 


It 8 


* Sot. ST b 
38 a 

* filphra on 
Rump t par* 
90. p. 13 a 

* Numb. tL 
38-10 


Thy people Israel ami in their prayers, and in love accept the burnt* • 
offerings of Israel, anil their prayers with Thy good pleasure, and i 
may the services of Thy people be ever acceptable unto Thee. Audi 
O that our ('yes may sec it, as Thou turnest in mercy to Zion. Blessed I 
be Thou, 0 Jehovah, Who restorcth His Shekhinah to Zion.’ 

XVIII. (XVII.) In saying this Eulogy, which was simply one of I 
thanks, it was ordered that all should bend down. It was as follows :: 
—‘ We give praise to Thee, because Thou art He, Jehovah, our God, 
and the God of our fathers, for ever and ever. The Rock of our life, 
the Shield or our salvation, Thou art He, from generation to genera¬ 
tion. We laud Thee, and declare Thy praise. For our lives which 
are bound up in Thine Hand, for our souls which arc committed to 

Thee, and for Thy wonders which arc with us every day and for Thy 

marvellous deeds and Thy goodnesses which arc at all seasons, evening, 
and morning, and midday—Thou Gracious One, for Thy compassions 
never end, Thou Pitying One, for Thy mercies never cease, for ever 
do we put our trust in Thee. And for nil this, blessed and exalted Ik* 
Thy Name, our King, always, world without end. And all the living 
bless Thee—Selah—and praise Thy Name in truth, O God, our 
Salvation and our Help. Selah. Blessed art Thou, Jehovah. The 
Gracious One is Thy Name, and to Thee it is pleasant to give praise.’ 

After tins the priests, if any were in the Synagogue, spoke the 
blessing, elevating their hands up to the shoulders * (in the Temple 
above the head). This was called the lilting up of hands. b In the 
Synagogue the priestly blessing was spoken in three sections, the 
people each time responding by an Amen. 0 Lastly, in the Synagogue, 
the word ‘Adonni’ was substituted for Jehovah. d 1 If no descend¬ 
ants of Aaron were present, the lender of the devotions repentod 
the usual priestly benediction.* Alter the benediction followed the 
last Eulogy, which, in its abbreviated form (ns presently used in tho 

Evening Service), is as follows :— 

XIX. (XVIII.) ‘O bestow on Thy people Israel great peace for 

ever. For Thou art King, and I^ord of all peace. And it is good in 
Thine eyes to bless Thy people Israel at all times and at every hour 
with Thy pence. Blessed art Thou, Jehovah, Who blcsscth His 
people Israel with peace I’ 

It was the practice of leading Rabbis, probably dating from very 
early times, to add at the elosc of this Eulogy certain prayers of their 


1 Minor differences need not bore 1m detailed, especially h they are by no menus 

certain. 
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own, either fixed or free, of which the Talmud gives specimens. From CHAP 
very early times also, the custom seems to have obtained that the x 
descendants of Aaron, before pronouncing the blessing, put off their v — 
shoes. In the benediction the priests turned towards the people, 
while he who led the ordinary prayers stood with his back to the 
people, looking towards the Sanctuary. The superstition, that it was 
unlawful to look at the priests while they spoke the blessing,* mu8t •chag.u* 
be regarded as of later date. According to the Mishnah, they who" 
pronounce the benediction must have no blemish on their hands, face, 
or feet, so as not to attract attention; but this presumably refers to 
those officiating in the Temple. 1 It is a curious statement, that 
priests from certain cities in Galilee were not allowed to speak the 
words of blessing, because their pronounciation of the gutturals was 
misleading.” According to the Jerusalem Talmud, c moral blemishes, b Megtn.24fc 
or even sin, did not disqualify a priest from pronouncing the benedic- » J | r ' 
tion, since it was really God, and not man, Who gave the blessing.’ 

On the other hand, strict sobriety was insisted on on such occasions. 

Later Judaism used the priestly benediction as a means for counter¬ 
acting the effects of evil dreams. The public prayers closed with an 
Amen, spoken by the congregation. 

The liturgical part being thus completed, one of the most impor¬ 
tant, indeed, what had been the primary object of the Synagogue 
service, began. The Chazzan , or minister, approached the Ark, and 
hrought out a roll of the Law. It was taken from its case (teq, teqah), 
and unwound from those cloths (mitpachoth) which held it. The 
time had now come for the reading of portions from the Law and the 
Prophets. On the Sabbath, at least seven persons were called upon 
successively to read portions from the Law, none of them consisting 
of less than three verses. On the ‘days of congregation ’ (Monday 
and Thursday), three persons were called up; on New Moon’s Day, 
and on the intermediate days of a festive week, four; on feast days, 
five; and on the Day of Atonement, six. $ No doubt, there was even 

1 It seems also to have been the rule, there is a beautiful praye.r, in which Israel 
that they must wash their hands before declares that it only needs the blessing of 
pronouncing the benediction (Sot. 39 a). God, according to Deut. xxvi, 15, on 

* The question is discussed: first, who which the answer comes, that although 
blessed the priests ? and, secondly, what the priestsbring the benediction, it is God 
part God had in that benediction ? The Who stands and blesses His people. Ac- 
answer will readily be guessed (Chull. 49 cordingly, the benediction of the priests 
a). In Sipbre on Numbere, par. 43, tbe is only the symbol of God’s blessing, 
words are quoted (Numb. vi. 27) to show a For these different numbers very 
that tbe blessing came from God, and not curious symbolical reasons are assigned 
from, although through, the priests. Iu (Megill. 23 a). 

Bemidb. B. 11 ed. Wareb. iv. p. 40 a 
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III 



*Meg, 29 b 

k Jer, 

fihahb. 

*vl. l; 
Bopher.ivi, 
10 


* Comp. 
MOfflU 31 b 

- GUI- G9 0 


• Msfftti It. 

4 


f Comp. 

1 Oor. i|t. 
27, *8 


in ancient times a lcctionary, though certainly not that presently in 
use, which occupies exactly a year, 1 On the contrary, the Palestinian 
lectionary occupied three* or, according to some, three and a half 
years/ half a Sabbatic period* Accordingly, we find that the Mas- 
sorah divides the Pentateuch into 154 sections* In regard to the 
lcctionary of three and a half years we read of 175 sections* It re¬ 
quires, however, to be borne in mind, that preparatory to, and on 
certain festive days, the ordinary reading was interrupted, and por¬ 
tions substituted which bore on the subject of the feast. Foesibly, at 
different periods different cycles may have obtained—those for three 
and a half years, three years, and even for one year/ 1 * According to 
the Talmud/ a descendant of Aaron was always colled up first to the 
reading/ then followed a Levite, and afterwards five ordinary 
Israelites* As this practice, as well as that of priestly benediction/ 
has been continued in the Synagogue from father to son, it is possible 
still to know who are descendants of Aaron, and who Lcvitcs* The 
reading of the Law was both preceded and followed by brief Bene¬ 
dictions* 

Upon the Law followed a section from the Prophets/ the so-called 
Haphtarak / The origin of this practice is not known, although it is 
one that must evidently have met a requirement on the part of tho 
worshippers* Certain it is, that the present lcctionary from the 
Prophets did not exist in early times: nor does it seem unlikely that 
the choice of the passage was left to the reader himself. At any rate, 
as regarded the ordinary Sabbath days/we are told that a reader might 
omit one or more verses, provided there was no break. As the Hebrew 
was not generally understood, the Methurgeman r or Interpreter, stood 
by the side of the reader/ and translated into the Aranuean verse 
by verse, and in the section from the Prophets, or Haphtarah , 


1 This division seems to have origin¬ 
ated in Babylon* Comp* Zunz t Gottesd* 
Vorir. pp. 3, 4* 

1 Oomp* DusrJuik t Gooch, dee Jud. 
Cuttus, pp. 251-268. 

1 Some of the leading Rabbis resisted 
this practice, and declared that a Rabbi 
wbo yielded to it deserved death (Hegill* 
28 a; oomp. Megili. 22 a* See generally 
Ihischak, u. a p. 255). 

4 Every descendant of Aaron in the 
Synagogue is bound to join la the act of 
benediction, on pain of forfeiture of the 
blearing on himself, according to Gen. 
x\\. 3. Otherwise he transgresses three 
commands, contained in Numb* vi, 27 
(Sol 38 h). The present mode of divid¬ 
ing the Angers when pro no an dug the 


blessing is justified by an appeal loCanl. 

II* 9 (Bemidb. R. 11)* although do doubt 
the origin or the practice Js mystical* 

* The reasons commonly assigned for 
It are unbistorical. Comp. 4 Sketches of 
Jewish Life,' P- 27fi. The term Haph 
tarah, or rather Aphtarah and Aphiartn 
Is derived from pafar, to dismiss—either, 
like the Latin MCwa t because It ended 
the general service, or else because the 
valedictory discourse, called Aphtarah t 
was connected with It. 

* Id a few places Id Babylon (Sbabb. 
116 5), lessous from the Hagtograpba 
were read at afternoon services. Besides, 
on Purlm the whole Book of Bother was 
read* 
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alter every three verses.* But the Methurgeman waB not allowed to chap. 
read his translation, lest it might popularly be regarded as authorita- x 
tive. This may help us in some measure to uuderstand the popular -y—- 

mode of Old Testament quotations in the New Testament. So long 
as the substance of the text was given correctly, the Methurgeman 
might paraphrase for better popular understanding. Again, it is but 
natural to suppose, that the Methurgeman would prepare himself for 
his work by such materials as he would find to "hand, among which, of 
course, the translation of the LXX. would hold a prominent place. 

This may in part account alike for the employment of the LXX., and 
for its Targumic modifications, in the New Testament quotations. 

The reading of the section from the Prophets (the HapMarah ) 
was in olden times immediately followed by an address, discourse, or 
sermon ( Derashah ), that is, where a Babbi capable of giving such 
instruction, or a distinguished stranger, was present. Neither the 
leader of the devotions (‘ the delegate of the congregation ’ in this mat¬ 
ter, or Sheliach Tsibbur), nor the Methurgeman, nor yet the preacher, 
required ordination. 1 That was reserved for the rule of the congre¬ 
gation, whether in legislation or administration, doctrine or discipline. 

The only points required in the preacher were the necessary quali¬ 
fications, both mental and moral.’ When a great Rabbi employed a 
Methurgeman to explain to the people his sermon, he would, of 
course, select him for the purpose. Such an interpreter was also 
called Amora, or speaker. Perhaps the Rabbi would whisper to him 
his remarks, while he would repeat them aloud; or else he would 
only condescend to give hints, which the Amora would amplify; or 
he would speak in Hebrew, and the Amora translate it into Aramaean, 

Greek, Latin, or whatever the language of the people might be, for 
the Bermon must reach the people in the vulgar tongue. The Amora 
would also, at the elose of the sermon, answer questions or meet 
objections. If the preacher was a very great man, he would, perhaps, 
not condescend to commupicate with the Amora directly, but employ 
one of his students as a middleman. This was also the practice 
when the preacher was in mourning for a very near relative—for so 
important was his office that it must not be interrupted, even by the 


sorrowa or the religious obligations of 'mourning.’ 1 ’ 


■>MoedK 

31a 


1 At a later period, however, ordina- who were ordained and did not preach 
tion seems to have been required for (Sot. 22 a). 

preaching. By a curious Rabbinic exe- 1 Thus, we have a saying of the first 
gesis, the first clause of Prov. vii. 26 was century 1 You preacb beautifully, but you 
applied to those who preached without do not practice beautifully ' (Chag. 14 
ordination, and the second clause to those b j Yebam. 63 0). 
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BOOK Indeed, Jewish tradition uses the most extravagant terms to 
in extol the institution of preaching. To say that it glorified God, and 

brought men back, or at least nearer to Him, or that it quenched the 
soul’s thirst, was as nothing. The little city, weak and besieged, but 
•Booi. ix. is delivered by the wise man in it,* served as symbol of the benefit which 

the preacher conferred on his hearers. The Divine Spirit rested on 
him, and his office conferred as much merit on him as if he had 
offered both the blood and the fat upon the altar of burnt offering. 11 
No wonder that tradition traced the institution back to Moses, who 
had directed that, previous to, and on the various festivals, addresses, 
explanatory of their rites, and enforcing them, should be delivered to 
• Meg. the people. 0 The Targum Jonathan assumes the practice in the 

time of the Judges; 11 the men of the Great Synagogue arc, of course, 
credited with it, and Shemayah and Abhtalyon are expressly dcsig* 


t Ab. de E. 
Hath. 4 


A Targum 
on Judg. v. 
2. 9 

e Darsha- 
nin. Fob, 

70 ft 

f Ag. Ap. li. 
IB 

Kin Flacc. F 
ed. FrcL, 
p. 972; do 

Vita Mob. 
p- see ; Leg, 

ad CaJ. pp. 
1014, 1036 

1 For ex. 
Poe. 63 ft 


Dated as i preachers. 


f *■ 


How general the practice was in the time of 


Jesus and His Apostles, the reader of the New Testament need not 
be told, and its witness is fully borne out by Josephus* and Philo.* 
Both the Jerusalem and the Babylon Talmud assume it as so common, 
that in several passages <Sabbath-observance’ and the * Sabbath- 
sermon 1 are identified. Long before Hillel we read of Rabbis 
preaching—in Greek or Latin—in the Jewish Synagogues of Rome, 11 
just as the Apostles preached in Greek in the Synagogues of the dis¬ 
persed. That this practice, and the absolute liberty of teaching, 
subject to the authority of the i chief ruler of the Synagogue/ 
formed important links in the Christianisation of the world, is another 
evidence of that wonder-working Rule of God, which brings about 
marvellous results through the orderly and natural succession of events 
nay, orders these means with the view to their ultimate issue. 

But this is not all. We have materials for drawing an accurate 
picture of the preacher, the congregation, and the sermon, as in 
those days. We arc, of course, only speaking of the public addresses 
in the Synagogues on Sabbaths—not of those delivered at other 
times or in other places. Some great Rabbi, or famed preacher, or 
else a distinguished stranger, is known to be in the town. He would, 
of course, be asked by the ruler of the Synagogue to deliver a dis¬ 
course. But who is a great, preacher? We know that such a 
reputation was much coveted, and conferred on its possessor great 
distinction. The popular preacher was a power, and quite as much 
an object of popular homage and flattery as in our days. Many a 
learned Rabbi bitterly complained on finding his ponderous expositions 
neglected, while the multitude pushed and crowded into the neigh- 
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do uring Synagogue to hear the declamations of some shallow popular 
Haggadist. 1 And so it came, that many cultivated this branch of 
theology. When a popular preacher was expected, men crowded 
the area of the Synagogue, while women filled the gallery.* On such 
occasions, there was the additional satisfaction of feeling that they 
had done something specially meritorious in running with quick steps, 
and crowding into the Synagogue.” For, waB it not to carry out the 
spirit of Hos. vi. 3; xi. 10—at least, aa Rabbinically understood? 
Eveu grave Rabbis joined in this ‘pursuit to know the Lord,’ and 
one of them comes to the somewhat caustic conclusion, that ‘ the 
reward of a discourse is the haste.’" However, more unworthy 
motives sometimes influenced some of the audience, and a Talmudic 
passage d traces the cause of many fasts to the meetings of the two 
sexes on such occasions. 

The type of a popular preacher waB not very different from what 
in our days would form his chief requisites. He ought to have 
a good figure,' a pleasant expression, and melodious voice (his words 
ought to be ‘ like those of the bride to the bridegroom’), fluency, 
speech ‘ sweet as honey,’ ‘ pleasant as milk and honey ’—‘ finely sifted 

like fine flour,’ a diction richly adorned, ‘ like a bride on her wedding- 
day; ’ and sufficient confidence in his own knowledge and self- 
assurance never to be disconcerted. Above all he must be conciliatory, 
and avoid being too personal. Moses had addressed Israel as rebellious 
and hard-hearted, and he was not allowed to bring them into the land 
of promise. Elijah had upbraided them with having broken the 

covenant, and Elisha was immediately appointed his successor. Even 
Isaiah had his lips touched with burning coals, because he spoke of 
dwelling among a people of sinful lips. r * As for the mental qualifi¬ 
cations of the preacher, he must know his Bible well. As a bride knows 


CHAP. 

X 



fcSuco. 61 1 


b Bor* 6 b 


' Ber. A 6 


* Kidd. Sid 


' Tftan. 16 a, 

6e& Dus- 


chak, u. s. p. 
28S. 


'Yalkut a 
p. 43 a t be¬ 
ginning 


1 In Sot 40 a we have an account of 
how a popular preacher comforted his 
deserted brother theologian by the fol¬ 
lowing parable: 4 Two men met in a city, 
the one to Bell jewels and precious things, 
the other toys, tinsel, and triflea. Then 
all the people ran to the latter shop, be¬ 
cause they did not understand the wares 
of the former. A curious instance of 
popular wit is tbe following: It was ex¬ 
pected that a person lately ordained 
should deliver a discourse before tbe peo¬ 
ple. The time came, but tbe Methurge - 
man in vain bent his ear closer and 
closer. It was evident that the new 
preacher bad nothing to say. On which 
the Methurgeman quoted Habak. ii. 19: 


4 Woe unto him that eaith to the wood, 
Awake; to the dumb stone, Arise, it 
shall teach V (Sanh. 7 ft). It was proba¬ 
bly ou account of such scenes, that the 


Nasi was not allowed afterwards bo or¬ 
dain without the consent of the Sanhe¬ 
drin. 

i In connection with this the proverb 
quoted in the New Testament is thus 
used by Rabbi Tarphon: *1 wonder 
whether anyone at present would accept 
reproof. If you said, Remove the mote 
from thine eye, he would immediately 
reply, First remove the beam out of thine 
own eye f (Arach. 16 6). May this not 
indicate how very widely the sayings of 
Christ had spread among the people? 
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BOOK properly to make uae of her twonty-tbur ornaments, bo must the 

m preacher of the twenty-four books of the Bible. He must carefully 

prepare his subject—he is i to hear himself’ betore the people hear him. 
But whntcvcr else he may be or do, he must be attractive* 1 In earlier 
times the sermon might have consisted of a simple exposition of some 
passages from Scripture, or the Book of Sirach, which latter was 
treated and quoted by some of the Rabbis almost as if it had been 
■ comp. canonical.* But this, or the frill discussion of a single test’ (^F, to 
riotcisd. bore), would probably not be so attractive as the adaptation of a text 

Vortr pp. , ... 

Loi-ioa, 3si to present circumstances, or even its modification and alteration lbr 

such purposes. There were scarcely bounds to the liberties taken by 
the preacher. He would divide a sentence, cut off one or two syllables 
from a word and join them to the next, so producing a different 
meaning, or giving a new interpretation to a text. Perhaps the 
strangest method was that of introducing Greek words and expressions 
Bcr into the Hebrew, and this not only to give a witty repartee, b but in 
■shem. a. illustration of Scripture/ Nay, many instances occur, in which a 
15 Hebrew word is, from the similarity of its Bound with the Greek, 

rendered as if it were actually Greek, and thus a new meaning is given 
to a passage/ 

If such licence was taken, it seems a comparatively small thing 
that a doctrine was derived from a word, a particle, or even a letter. 
But, as already stated, the great point was to attract the hearers. 
Parables, stories, allegories, witticisms, strange and foreign words, 
absurd legends, in short, anything Chat might startle an audience, 
was introduced/ Sometimes a discourse was entirely Haggadic; at 

1 Even the celebrated R. Ellezer bad Greek, meaning, thou art the bunit- 
the misfortune that, at a festival, his offering.’ But the Greek In the former 
hearers one by one stole out during the passageiaalsoexplainedby renderlngthe 
sermon (Bez. 15 bY On the other hand, 1 aebikha ’ as an Aramaic form of eottca, 
it is said of R. Axlba, although bis bug- In which case It would Urgumlcatly 
cess aa a preacher was very varied, that mean 4 Withhold not thy hand from the 
his application to Israel of the sufferings poor, wbo is like to thee.’ Comp, the in- 
of Job and of his final deliverance moved teres ting tractate of Britfl (Fremdspr. 
his hearers to tears (Ber R. 33). Redens, p. 21). A play upon Greek 

1 See Zunz, GottescL Vortr. p. 352, words Vs also supposed to occor In the 
Note b. Mid rash od Cant li. 9, where the word 

a Thus, In Tancb. on Ex. xxii, 24 (ed. 'dodi,* by omitting the Becond tf, and 
Warsh. p. 105 a and b t sect- 15, towards transposing the yod and the vav, is made 
the end), the expression In Deut- xv. 7, into the Greek 6tof r divine. But I confess 
* Meacbikba, 1 from thy brother, is render- Ido not feel quite sure about this, although 
ed acbikba/ not Lhy brother. Sim- It has the countenance of Levy. In the 
llarly, In the Pesiqta, the statement in Midrash on CauL 11. 15, a whole Greek 
Gen. xxil. 7, 8, ‘ God will provide Him- sentence Is Inserted, only Aramalcalty 
self a lamb for a burnt-offering. 1 Is para- written. See also Sachs, Beitr. pp. 19 Ac. 
phrased. ‘Anri if not a Seh (lamb) for 4 Thus.wheu on one occasion the hearers 
a bum Coffering, my son. tie (thee) for a of Akiba were going to sleep doling his 
burnt offering. It is added, 1 se Leolab la sermon, be called oat: 1 Why was Esther 
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others, the Haggadah served to introduce the Halakhah. Sometimes chaf. 
the object of the preacher was purely homiletical; at others, he dealt x 
chiefly with the explanation of Scripture, or of the rites and meaning v -—v— 
of festivals. A favourite method was that which derived its name 
from the stringing together of pearls ( Charaz), when a preacher, 
having quoted a passage or section from the Pentateuch, strung on 
to it another and like-sounding, or really similar, from the Prophets 
ami the Hagiographa. Or else he would divide a sentence, generally 
under three heads, and connect with each ol’ the clauses a separate 
doctrine, and then try to support it by Scripture. It is easy to 
imagine to what lengths such preachers might go in their misinter¬ 
pretation and misrepresentations of the plain text of Holy Scripture. 

And yet a collection of short expositions (the Pesiqta ), which, though 
not dating from that period, may yet fairly be taken as giving a good 
idea of this method of exposition, contains not a little that is fresh, 
earnest, useful, and devotional. It is interesting to know that, at 
the close of his address, the preacher very generally referred to the 
great Messianic hope of Israel. The service closed with a short 

prayer, or what we would term an ‘ ascription.’ 

We can now pictnre to ourselves the Synagogue, its worship, and 
teaching. We can see the leader of the people’s devotions as (accord¬ 
ing to Talmudic direction) he first refuses, ■with mock-modesty, the 
honour conferred on him by the chief ruler; then, when urged, pre- 

b 

pares to go; and when pressed a third time, goes up with alow and 
measured steps to the lectern, and then before the Ark, Wc can 
imagine how one after another, standing and facing the people, un¬ 
rolls and holds in his hand a copy of the Law or of the Prophets, and 
reads from the Sacred Word, the Methurgeman interpreting. Finally, 
wc can picture it, how the preacher would sit down and begin his dis¬ 
course, none interrupting him with questions till he had finished, 
when a succession of objections, answers, or inquiries might await the 
Amora^ if the preacher had employed such help. And help it cer¬ 
tainly was not in many cases, to judge by the depreciatory and caustic 
remarks, which not unfrcquently occur, as to the manners, tone, 
vanity, self-conceit, and silliness of the Amora* who, as he stood “Midr.on 

7 1 EccL viJ H 6; 

U. 17 b 

Queen id Persia over 127 provinces? Lo the question, who she was: ‘It was 
Answer: She was a descendant of Sarah, Jochebed, who bore Mosea, who is reck- 
who lived 127 years’(Ber. R. 58)* On oned equal to all the 600,000 of Israel’ 
a similar occasion R, Jehudah startled (Midr. Shir haSh* R., ed. Warsh, T p* 11 
the sleepers by the question: ( One woman b f towards the end, on Cant, i* 15). 
in Egypt bore 600,000 men in one birth/ 1 In both these passages * the fools ’ are 
One of his hearers immediately replied explained Lo refer Lo the Methurgeman . 
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BOOK beside the Rabbi, thought far more of attracting attention and 
Ill applause to himself, then of benefiting his hearers. Hence some 

Rabbis would only employ special and trusted interpreters of their 
“Ciw lia own, who were above fifty years of age.* In short, so far as the 

sermon was concerned, the impression it produced must have been 
very similar to what we know the addresses of the monks in the 
Middle Ages to have wrought. All the better can we understand, 
even from the human aspect, how the teaching of Jesus, alike in its 
substance and form, in its manner and matter, differed from that o( 
the scribes; how multitudes would hang entranced on His word; 
and how, everywhere and by all, its impression was felt to be over¬ 
powering. 

But it is certainly not the human aspect alone which here claims 

our attention. The perplexed inquiry: ‘Whence hath this man this 
wisdom and this knowledge V must find another answer than the men 
of Nazareth could suggest, although to those in our days also who 
deny His Divine character, this must ever seem an unanswered and 
unanswerable question. 



THE VISIT TO NAZARETH. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE FIRST GALILEAN MINI9TRY. 


(SL Matt. iv. 13-17; St. Mark i. 14, 15; St. Luke iv. 15-32.) 


The visit to Nazareth wag in many respecta decisive. It presented 
by anticipation an epitome of the history of the Christ. He came to 
His own, and His own received Him not. The first time He taught 
in the Synagogue, as the first time He taught in the Temple, they cast 
Him out. On the one and the other occasion, they questioned His 
authority, and they asked for a 'sign.’ In both instances, the power 
which they challenged was, indeed, claimed by Christ, but its display, 
in the manner which they expected, refused. The analogy seems to 
extend even farther—and if a misrepresentation of what Jesus had 
said when purifying the Temple formed the ground of the final false 
charge against Him,* the taunt of the Nazarenes: 'Physician, heal 
thyself I ’ found an echo in the mocking cry, as He hung on the Cross : 
‘ He saved others, Himself He cannot save.’” 

It is difficult to understand how, either on historical grounds, or 
alter study of the character of Christ, the idea could have arisen 1 
that Jesus had offered, or that He had claimed, to teach on that 
Sabbath in the Synagogue of Nazareth. Had He attempted what, 
alike in spirit and form, was so contrary to all Jewish notions, the 
whole character of the act would have been changed. As it was, the 
contrast with those by whom He was surrounded is almoBt as striking, 
as the part which He bore in the scene. We take it for granted, 
that what had so lately taken place in Cana, at only four miles’ 
distance, or, to speak more accurately, in Capernanm, had become 
known in Nazareth. It raised to the highest pitch of expectancy the 
interest and curiosity previously awakened by the reports, which the 
Galileans had brought from Jerusalem, and by the general fame which 
had spread about Jesus. They were now to test, whether their 


CHAP. 

XI 


*St Matt 
xx vt. 60, 61 


t>SL Matt, 
xxvil. 40-42 


1 And yet most commentators—follow- that Christ had 1 stood up * In the sense 

tug, I suppose, the lead of Meyer —hold of offering or claiming to read. 
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countryman would be equal to the occasion, and do in His own city 
what they had heard had been done for Capernaum* To any ordinary 
man the return to Nazareth in such circumstances must have been an 
ordeal. Not so to the Christ, Who, in utter self-forgetfulness, hud only 
this one aim of life—to do the Will of Him that sent Him. And so 
His bearing that day in the Synagogue is itself evidence, that while m, 
He was not of } that time. 

Realising the scene on such occasions, we mark the contrast. As 
there could be no un-Jewish forwardness on the part of Jesus, so, 
assuredly, would there be none of that mock-humility of reluctance 
to officiate, in which Rabbinism delighted* If, as in the circunistuneea 
seems likely, Jesus commenced the first part of the service, nnd then 
pronounced before the'Ark* those Eulogies which were regarded as, 
in the strictest sense, the prayer ( Tephillah ), we can imagine—though 
wc can scarcely realise—the reverent solemnity, which would seem to 
give a new meaning to each well-remembered sentence* And in Ilia 
mouth it all had a new meaning. Wc cannot know what, if any, 
petitions He inserted, though we can imagine what their spirit would 
have been. And now, one by one, Priest, Levite, and, in succession, 
five Israelites, had read from the Law. There is no reason to disturb 
the almost traditional idea, that Jesus Himself read the concluding 
portion from the Prophets, or the so-called Raphtarah . The whole 
narrative seems to imply this. Similarly, it is most likely that the 
Raphtarah for that day was taken from the prophecies of Isaiah, 1 and 
that it included the passage" quoted by the Evangelist as read by the 
Lord Jesus. b We know that the 'rolls* on which the Law was 
written were distinct from those of the Prophets; 0 and every proba¬ 
bility points to it, that those of the Prophets, at least the Greater, 
were also written on separate scrolls. In this instance we are 
expressly told, that the minister ' delivered unto Him the book of the 
prophet Esaias/ we doubt not, for the Raphtarah* and that, 'when 
He had unrolled the book/ He 'found* the place from which the 
Evangelist makes quotation* 


1 Although we cannot fool quite sure 
of this. 

’ I infer this from the fact, that the Book 
of the Prophet Isaiah was given to Him 
by the Minister of the Synagogue. Since 
the time of Bengel it has been m kind of 
traditional idea that, if this was the 
Haphtarah for the day, the sermon of 
Christ In Nazareth must hare taken place 
on the Day of Atonement, for which in 
the modem Jewish lectionary la. MIL 6 


forms part of the Haphtarah. There are, 
however, two objections to this view: 1. 
Our modern lectio nary or Haphtarahs 
is certainly not the same as that In the 
time of ChrisL £. Even in our modem 
lectio nary, la lxi. 1, 2 forms no part of 
the Haphtarah , either for the Day of 
Atonement* nor for any other Sabbath 
or festive day. In the modem lectionary 
Is. Ivii. 14 to Is. twill* 14 is the Hapkta* 
rah for the Day of Atonement. 
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When unrolling, and lidding the scroll, much more than the sixty- 
first chapter of Isaiah must have been within range of His eyes. On 
the other hand, it is quite certain that the verses quoted by the 
Evangelist could not have formed the whole Haphtarah, According 
to traditional rule,* the Haphtarah ordinarily consisted of not less 
than twenty-one verses, 1 though, if the passage was to be ‘ targumed,' 

to follow, that number might be shortened to seven, five, 
or even three verses. Now the passage quoted by St. Luke consists 
really of only one verse (Is. lxi. 1), together with a clause from Is. lviii. 
6,* and the first clause of Is. lxi. 2. This could scarcely have formed 
the whole Haphtarah. There are other reasons also against this 
supposition. No doubt Jesus read alike the Haphtarah and the text 
of His discourse in Hebrew, and then ( targumed ’ or translated it: 
while St. Luke, as might be expected, quotes (with but two trifling 
alterations 1 * ) from the rendering of the LXX. But, on investigation, 
it appears that one clause is omitted from Is. lxi. I, 4 and that between 


CHAP. 

IX 



* Maa&ech. 
Soph, xil- 7 


the close of Is. lxi. 1 and the clause of verse 2, which is added, a 
clause is inserted from the LXX. of Is. lviii. G. s This could scarcely 
have been done in reading the Haphtarah. But if, as we suppose, 
the passages quoted formed the introductory text of Christ’s dis¬ 
course, such quotation and combination were not only in accordance 
with Jewish custom, but formed part of the favourite mode of teach¬ 
ing—the Charaz —or stringing, like pearls, passage to passage, illus¬ 
trative of each other.* In the present instance, the portion of the 
scroll which Jesus unrolled may have exhibited in close proximity 
the two passages which formed the introductory text (the so-called 
Pethicfiah). But this is of comparatively small interest, since both 
the omission of a clause from Is. lxi. 1, and the insertion of an¬ 
other adapted from Is. lviii. 0, were evidently intentional. It might 
be presumptuous to attempt stating the reasons which may have 
influenced the Saviour in this, and yet some of them will instinctively 
occur to every thoughtful reader. 


1 This symbolically: 7 * 3, since each 
of the se?en readers in the Law had to 
read at least three verses. 

2 'To set at liberty those that are 
bruised* 1 The words are taken, with but 
a slight necessary alteration in the verb, 
from the LXX. rendering of Is- lviii- 6. 
The clause from Is. lxi, 2 is: 1 To preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.' 

1 Preaching instead of proclaiming, in 
Is. lxi. 2, and in the form of the verb in 
the clause from Is- lviii- 6* Besides, the 

insertion of the clause: * to heal the 


broken-hearted, 1 is epurious. 

1 All the best MSS, omit the words* 
‘To heal the broken-hearted- 1 

5 See above, Note 2. 

6 See the remarks on this point in the 
previous chapter- If I rightly under¬ 
stand the somewhat obscure language 
of Surenhustus (Biblos K&tallages, pp. 
339-345), such is also the view of that 
learned writer* This peculiarly Jewish 
method of Scriptural quotation by 
‘stringing together 1 is employed by St 
Paul in Bom* iii. 10-16. 
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It was, indeed, Divine 'wisdom*—'the Spirit of the Lord'upon 
Him, which directed Jesus in the choice of such a text for His first 
Messianic Sermon, It struck the key-note to the whole of His 
Galilean ministry. The ancient Synagogue regarded Is. lxi. 1, 2, as 
one of the three passages/ in which mention of the Holy Ghost was 
connected with the promised redemption. 1 In this view r , the appli¬ 
cation which the passage received in the discourse of our Lord was 
peculiarly suitable. For the words in which St. Luke reports what 
followed the Pethichah , or introductory text, seem rather a sum¬ 
mary, than either the introduction or part of the discourse of 
Christ. 'This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.' A sum¬ 
mary this, which may well serve to guide in all preaching. As 
regards its form, it would be: so to present the teaching of Holy 
Scripture, as that it can be drawn together in the focus of one 
sentence; as regards its substance, that this be the one focus: all Scrip¬ 
ture fulfilled by a present Christ. And this—in the Gospel which He 
bears to the poor, the release which He announces to the captives, 
the healing which He offers to those whom sin had blinded, and 
the freedom He brings to them who were bruised; and all as the 
trnmpetrblast of God's Jubilee into His world of misery, sin, and 
want! A year thus begun would be glorious indeed in the blessings 
it gave. 

There was not a word in all this of what common Jewish expect¬ 
ancy would have connected with, nay, chiefly accentuated in an an¬ 
nouncement of the Messianic redemption; not a word to raise carnal 
hopes, or flatter Jewish pride. Truly, it was the most un-Jcwish 
discourse for a Jewish Messiah of those days, with which to open His 
Ministry, And yet such was the power of these 'words of grace/ 
that the hearers hung spell-bound upon them. Every eye was fastened 
on Him with hungry eagerness. For the time they forgot all else 
Who it was that addressed them, even the strangeness of the message, 
so unspeakably in contrast to any preaching of Rabbi or Teacher that 
had been heard in that Synagogue. Indeed, one can scarcely conceive 
the impression which the Words of Christ must have produced, 
when promise and fulfilment, hope and reality, mingled, and wants 
of the heart, hitherto unrealised, were wakened, only to be more 
than satisfied. It was another sphere, another life. Truly, the 
anointing of the Holy Ghost was on the Preacher, from Whose lips 
dropped these 'words of grace/ And if such was the announcement 
of the Year of God's Jubilee, what blessings must it bear in its bosom! 

1 See the Appendix on the Messianic passages. 
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The discourse had been spoken, and the breathless silence with CHAP, 
which, even according to Jewish custom, it had been listened to,' gave XI 
place to the usual after-sermon hum of an Eastern Synagogue. On 
one point all were agreed: that they were marvellous words of grace, 
which had proceeded out of His mouth. And still the Preacher 
waited, with deep longing of soul, for some question, which would have 
marked the spiritual application of what He had spoken. Such deep 
lougiug of soul is kindred to, and passes into almost sternness, just 
because .ho who so longs is so intensely in earnest, in the conviction 
of the reality of tris message. It was so with Jesus in Nazareth. 

They were indeed making application of the Sermon to the Preacher, 
but in quite different manner from that to which His discourse had 
pointed. It was not the fulfilment of the Scripture in Him, but 
the circumstance, that such an one as the Son of Joseph, their village 
carpenter, should have spoken such words, that attracted their atten¬ 
tion. Not, as we take it, in a malevolent spirit, but altogether 
unspiritually, as regarded the effect of Christ’s words, did one and 
another, here and there, express wonderment to his neighbour. 

They had heard, and now they would fain have seen. But already 
the holy indignation of Him, Whom they only knew as Joseph’s son, 
w r as kindled. The turn of matters; their very admiration and ex¬ 
pectation; their vulgar, uuspiritual comments: it was all so entirely 
contrary to the Character, the Mission, and the Words of Jesus. No 
doubt they would next expect, that here in His own city, and all the 
more because it was such, He would do what they, had heard had 

taken place in Capernaum. It was the world-old saying, as false, 
except to the ear, and as speciously popular as most such sayings: 

1 Charity begins at home’—or, according to the Jewish proverb, and 
in application to the special circumstances: ‘ Physician, heal thyself ,’ 1 
Whereas, if there is any meaning in truth and principle; if there 
was any meaning and reality in Christ's Mission, and in the discourse 
He had just spoken, Charity does not begin at home; and 1 Physician, 
heal thyself* is not of the Gospel for the poor, nor yet the preaching 
of God’s Jubilee, but that of the Devil, whose works Jesus had come 
to destroy. How could He, in His holy abhorrence and indignation, 
say this belter than by again repeating, though now with different 
application, that sad experience, 'No prophet is accepted in his own 
country,' which He could have hoped was for ever behind Him;* and *st.Johii 

iv* 

1 See the previous chapter. It was afterwards, 
the universal rule to listen to the sermon a The proverb realty is: 1 Physician, 
in perfect silence (Pes. 110 a ; Moed K. ay heal thine own lameness f (Ber. R. 23, e<L 
The questions and objections commenced Warsh. p, 46 by 
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by pointing to those two Old Testament instances of it, whose names 
and authority were most frequently on Jewish lips? Not they who 
were ‘their own,’ but they who were most receptive in faith—not Israel, 
but Gentiles, were those most markedly favoured in the ministry of 
Elijah and of Elisha . 1 

As wo read the report of Jesus’ words, we perceive only dimly 
that aspect of them which stirred the wrath of His hearers to the 
utmost, aud yet we do understand it. That He should have turned 

bo fully the light upon the Gentiles, and flung its large shadows 
upOD them; that ‘Joseph's Son’ should have taken up this position 
towards them; that He would make to them spiritual application 
unto death of His sermon, since they would not make it unto life: 
it stung them to the quick. Away He must out of His city; it could 
not bear His Presence any longer, not even on that holy Sabbath. 
Out they thrust Him from the Synagogue; forth they pressed Him 
out of the city; on they followed, and around they beset Him along 
the road by the brow of the hill on which the city is built—perhaps 
to that western angle, at present pointed out ns the site . 1 * This, with 
the unspoken intention of crowding Him over the cliff,* which there 
rises abruptly about forty feet out of the valley beneath.* If we 
are correct in indicating the locality, the road here bifurcates , 4 and 
we can conceive how Jesus, Who had hitherto, in the silence of sad¬ 
ness, allowed Himself almost mechanically to be pressed onwards by 
the surrounding crowd, now turned, and by that look of commanding 
majesty, the fojthbreaking of His Divine Being, which ever and 
again wrought on those around miracles of subjection, constrained 
them to halt and give way before Him, while unharmed Ho passed 
through their midst.* So did Israel of old pass through the cleft waves 
of the sea, which the wonder-working rod of Moses bad converted into 


1 The statement that tbe famine In the 

time nf Elijah lasted three and a half 
years is in accordance with universal 
Jewish tradition. Comp. Yalkut on 1 
Kings xvl., vol. li. p, 32 5, 

1 See Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 
363. But surely It could not have been 
the floutfA-westeni corner (Conder, Tent- 
Work, L p. 140, and all later writers). 

4 The provision, which awarded In¬ 
stant death without formal trial In case 
cf open blasphemy or profanation (Sanb. 
81 ft), would not apply In this instance. 
Probably the purpose was, that the crowd 
around should, as It were accidentally, 
push Him over the cliff. 

4 Tbe spot la just above the Manmlte 


Church. 

4 See the plan of Nazareth In Bfid&ker's 
(Soctfn’s) Palsestlua, p. 255. The road to 
the left goes westward, that through the 
northern part of the town, towards Ca¬ 
pernaum. Our localisation gains Jn prob¬ 
ability, If the ancient Synagogue stood 
where tradition places )l At present It 
is In the bands of the Maroniles. 

> The circumstance that the Nazarenea 
did not avow the purpose of casting 
Him over the cliff, butlntended accident- 
ally to crowd Him over, explains how, 
when He tamed sharply round to the 
right, and passed through the crowd, 
they did not follow Him. 
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a wall of safety. Yet, although He parted from it in judgment, chap. 
not thus could the Christ have finally and for ever left Hia own XI 
Nazareth . 1 

Cast out of His own city, Jesus pursued His solitary way towards 
Capernaum.* There, at least, devoted friends and believing disciples 
would welcome Him. There, also, a large draught of souls would fill 
the Gospel-net. Caperuaum would be Hia Galilean home.' Here He -st. Matt. 

jx 1 

would, on the Sabbath-days, preach in that Synagogue, of which the 
good centurion waa the builder,” and Jairus the chief ruler,“ These ‘Bt. Luke 
names, and the memories conuected with them, are a sufficient com- . 0t Mar]I 
ment on the effect of His preaching: that ‘His word waa with power.’ T - 22 
In Capernaum, also, was the now believing and devoted household 
of the court-officer, whose only son the Word of Christ, apoken at a 
distance, had restored to life. Here also, or in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, was the home of His earliest and closest disciples, the 
brothers Simon and Andrew, and of James and John, the sons of 
Zebcdee. 

From the character of the narrative, and still more from the later 
call of these four/ it would seem that, after the return of Jesus from 
Judxainto Galilee, Hia disciples had left Him, probably in Cana, and 
returned to their homes and ordinary avocations. They were not yet 
called to forsake all and follow Him—not merely to discipleship, but 
to fellowship and Apostolate. When He went from Cana to Nazareth, 
they returned to Capernaum. They knew He was near them. 
Presently He came; and now His Ministry was in their own Caper¬ 
naum, or in its immediate neighbourhood. 


d St. Matt. 
I v. 18. 22* 
and paral 
lela 


1 Many, even orthodox commentators, 
hold that this history is the same as that 
related in St. Matt, xiii, 54—58, and St 
Mark vi. 1-6- Bat, for the reasons about 
to be stated, I have come, although some¬ 
what hesitatingly, to the conclusion, 
that the narrative of St Luke and those 
of St Matthew and St Mark refer to dif¬ 
ferent events- L The narrative in St 
Luke (which we shall call A) Tefers to the 
commencement of Christs Ministry, while 
those of St Matthew and St Mark (which 
we shall call B) are placed at a later 
period. Nor does it seem likely, that oar 
Lord would have entirely abandoned 
Nazareth after one rejection. 2. In nar¬ 
rative A, Christ is without disciples; in 
narrative B He is accompanied by them. 
3. In narrative A no miracles are record¬ 
ed—iu fact, His words about Elijah and 
Elisha preclude any idea of them; while 
Id narrative B there are a few, though 


not many. 4. In narrative A He is thrust 
out of the city immediately after His ser¬ 
mon, while narrative B implies, that He 
continued for some time in Nazareth, 
only wondering at their unbelief. 

If it be objected, that Jesus could 
scarcely have returned to Nazareth after 
the attempt on His life, we must bear in 
mind that this purpose had not been 
avowed, and that His growing fame dur¬ 
ing the intervening period may have 
rendered such a return not only possible, 
but even advisable. 

The coincidences as regards our Lord's 
statement about the Prophet, and their 
objection as to His being the carpenter's 
son, are ooly natural in the circum¬ 
stances. 

1 Probably resting in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Nazareth, and pursuing 
His journey next day, when the Sabbath 
waa past. 
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For Capernaum was not the only place where He taught Rather 
was it the centre for itinerancy through all that district, to preach in 
its Synagogues.* Amidst such ministry of quiet ‘power , 1 chiefly 
alone and unattended by His disciples, the summer passed. Truly, 
it was summer in the ancient land of Zcbulun and Naphtali, in the 
Galilee of the Gentiles, when the glorious Light that had risen chased 
away the long winter’s darkness, and those who had been the first 
exiles in Assyrian bondage were the first brought back to Israel’s true 
liherty, and by Israel’s Messiah-King, To the writer of the first 
Gospel, as, long years afterwards, he looked back on this, the happy 
time when he had first seen the Light, till it had sprung up even to 
him ‘in the region and shadow of death,’ it must have been a time of 
peculiarly bright memories. How often, as he sat at the receipt of 
custom, must he have seen Jesus passing by; how often must he 
have heard nis Words, some, perhaps, spoken to himself, but all 
falling like good seed into the field of his heart, and preparing him 
at once and joyously to obey the summons when it came: Follow Me! 
And not to him only, but to many more, would it be a glowing, grow¬ 
ing time of heaven’s own summer. 

There was a dim tradition in the Synagogue, that this prediction,* 
‘The people that walk in the darkness sec a great light,’ referred to the 
new light, with which God would enlighten the eyes of those who had 
penetrated into the mysteries of Rabbinic lore, enabling them to 
perceive concerning ‘loosing and binding, concerning what was clean 
and what was unclean.’ ° Others 1 regarded it as a promise to the 
early exiles, fulfilled when the great liberty came to them. To Levi- 
Matthew it seemed as if both interpretations had come true in those 
days of Christ’s first Galilean ministry. Nay, he saw them combined 
in a higher unity when to their eyes, enlightened by the great Light, 
came the new knowledge of what was bound and what loosed, what 
unclean and clean, though quite differently from what Judaism had 
declared it to them; and when, in that orient Sun, the promise of 
liberty to long-banished Israel was at last'Been fulfilled. It was, 
indeed, the highest and only true fulfilment of that prediction of 
Isaiah , 1 in a history where all was prophetic, every partial fulfilment 
only an unfolding and opening of the bud, and each symbolic of 
farther unfolding till, in the falness of time, the great Reality came, 


1 See Mikraoth Qedoloth on the pas- primary and literal purpose. They re- 
sage. present a frequent mode of citation 

* The words, 'That it might be ful- among Jewish writers, indicating a real 
fUled which was spoken by Esalss,’ do fnlfllment of the spirit, though not always 
not bear the meaning, that this was their of the letter, of a prophecy. On this sub- 
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to which all that was prophetic in Israel’s history and predictions chap. 
pointed. And so as, in the evening of his days, Levi-Matthew looked XI 
back to distant Galilee, the glow of the setting sun seemed once more 
to rest on that lake, as it lay bathed in its sheen of gold. It lit up 
that city, those shores, that custom-house; it spread far off, over 
those hills, and across the Jordan. Truly, and in the only true sense, 
had then the promise been fulfilled:* ‘To them which sat in the re- “St-Matt 
gion and shadow of death, light is sprung up/ 

ject see also Snrenhusttts, u. 9., 218, might be fulfilled which was spoken^ a. 

and bis admirable exposition of the Jew- b. p pp. 2-4* 
ieh formula TWJE TO G w p? (‘that it 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AT THE 1 UNKNOWN' FEAST IN JERUSALEM, AND BY THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 

(SL John v.) 

BOOK The shorter days of early autumn had come , 1 and the country stood 
m in all its luxurious wealth of beauty and fruitfulness, as Jesus passed 
■-y——' from Galilee to what, in the absence of any certain evidence, we must 

still be content to call ‘ the Unknown Feast 1 in Jerusalem. Thus much, 
however, seems clear that it was either the ‘Feast of Woodoffering’ 
on the 15th of Abh (in AuguBt), when, amidst demonstrations of joy, 
willing givers brought from all parts of the country the wood required 
for the service of the Altar; or else the 1 Feast of Trumpets ’ on the 
1st of Tishri (about the middle of September), which marked the be¬ 
ginning of the New (civil) Year.’ The journey of Christ to that Feast 
and its results are not mentioned in the Synoptic Gospels, because that 
Judman ministry which, if the illustration be lawful, was the histor¬ 
ical thread on which St. John strung his record of what the Word 
spake, lay, in great measure, beyond their historical standpoint. 
Besides, this and similar events belonged, indeed, to that grand Self- 
Manifestation of Christ, with the corresponding growth of opposition 
consequent upon it, whieh it was the object of the Fourth Gospel to 
set forth; but it led to no permanent results, and so was outside the 
scope of the more popular, pragmatic record, which the other Gospels 
had in view. 

There may in thiB instance, however, have been other reasons 
also for their silence. It has already been indicated that, during the 
summer of Christ’s first Galilean ministry, when Capernaum was His 
centre of action, the disciples had returned to tbeir homes and usual 
avocations, while Jesus moved about chiefly alone and unattended. 
Tbis explains the circumstance of a second call, even to His moBt 
intimate and closest followers. It also accords best with that gradual 

1 Both Oodet and Prof. Westcott (the Indicate Immediate succession of time, 
latter more fully) have pointed oat the 1 For a full discussion of the question 
distinction between perA ravra (literal- see to 1- II. App. XV, pp. 765, 766; for 
iy: 1 after those things—as Id SL John y. the ‘F^ast or Wood-offering/ ^The 
l^and ptrd rotfro. The former does not Temple and Its Services, Ac., 1 pp.295, 296. 
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development in Christ’s activity, which commencing with the more chap. 
private teaching of the new Preacher of Righteousness iu the villages XII 
by the lake, or in the Synagogues, expanded into that publicity in 
which He at last appears, surrounded by His Apostles, attended by 
the loving ministry of those to whom He had brought healing of body 
or soul, and followed by a multitude which everywhere pressed around 
Him for teaching and help. 

This more public activity commenced with the return of JeBus 
from ‘the Unknown Feast’ in Jerusalem. There He had, in answer 
to the challenge of the Jewish authorities, for the first time set forth 
His Messianic claims in all their fulness. And there, also, He had for 
the first time encountered that active persecution unto death, of which 
Golgotha was the logical outcome. This Feast, then, was the time of 
critical decision. Accordingly, as involving the separation from the 
old state and the commencement of a new condition of things, it 
was immediately followed by the call of His disciples to a new Apostle- 
ship. In this view, we can also better understand the briefness of the 
notices of His first Galilean ministry, and how, alter Christ’s return 
from that Feast, His teaching became more full, and the display of Hia 
miraculous power more constant and public. 

It seems only congruous, accordant with all the great decisive steps 
of Him in Whose footprints the disciples trod, only after He had 
marked them, as it were, with His Blood—that He should have gone 
up to that Feast alone and unattended. That such had been the case, 
has been inferred by some from this, that the narrative of the healing 
of the impotent man reads so Jewish, that the account of it appears 
to have heen derived by St. John from a Jew at Jerusalem .* 1 Others* 
have come to the same conclusion from the meagreness of details 
about the event. But it seems implied in the narrative itself, and 
the marked and exceptional absence of any reference to disciples leads 
to the obvious conclusion, that they had not been with their Master. 

But, if Jesus was alone and unattended at the Feast, the question 
arises, whence the report was derived of what ne said in reply to the 
challenge of the Jews? Here the answer naturally suggests itself, that 

the Master Himself may, at some later period of His life—perhaps 
during His last stay in Jerusalem—have communicated to His disciples, 
or else to him who stood nearest bo Him, the details of what 

1 The reader will have no difficulty in would take too much space to partlcn- 
finding not a few points in St. John v. l&iise them, 
utterly irreconcilable with the theory of ’So Qeaa, Oodet, aDd others, 
a second century Ephesian Gospel. It 
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had passed on the first occasion when the Jewish authorities had 
sought to extinguish His Messianic claims in His blood. If that 
communication was made when Jesus was about to be offered up, it 
would also account for what otherwise might seem a difficulty: the 
very developed form of expression in which His relation to the Father, 
and His own Office and Power, are presented. We can understand 
how, from the very first, all this should have been laid before the 
teachers of Israel. But in view of the organic development of Christ’s 
teaching, we could scarcely expect it to have been expressed in such 
very full terms, till near the close of His Ministry . 1 

But we are anticipating. The narrative transports us at once to 
what, at the time, seems to have been a well-known locality in Jeru¬ 
salem, though all attempts to identify it, or even to explain the 
name Bethesda , have hitherto failed. All we know is, that it was a 
pool enclosed within five porches, by the sheep-market, presumably 
close to the ‘ Sheep-Gate.’ m This, as seems most likely, opened from 
the busy northern suburb of markets, bazaars, and workshops, east¬ 
wards upon the road which led over the Mount of Olives and Bethany 
to Jericho . 1 In that case, most probability would attach to the 
identification of the Pool Bethesda with a pool somewhat north of 
the so-called Birket IsraiL At present it is wholly filled with rubbish, 
but in the time of the Crusaders it seems to have-borne the name of 
the Sheep-pond, and, it was thought, traces of the five porches could 
still be detected. Be this as it may, it certainly bore in the * Hebrew * 
—or rather Aramaean—‘tongue,’ the name Bethesda . No doubt this 
name was designative, though the common explanations— Beth ChUda 
(so most modern writers, and Watkins) ‘House of Mercy’ (?), Beth 
Jstebha (NflVW, Delitzsch), ‘ House of Porches,’ and Beth Zeytha ( West- 
cott) * House of the Olive ’—seem all unsatisfactory. More probability 
attaches to the rendering Beth Asutha {WUnsche) } or Beth Asyatha^ 
i House of Healing/ But as this derivation offers linguistic difficulties, 
we would suggest that the second part of the name (Beth-JEsrfa) was 
really a Greek word Aramaised. Here two different derivations sug¬ 
gest themselves. The root-word of Esda might either express to 
1 become well* —Beth iScrflori-—or something akin to the Rabbinic Zit* 

^at case, the designation would agree with an 


1 Even Strauss admits, that the dis¬ 
course contains nothing which might not 
have been spoken by Christ. His objec¬ 
tion La its authenticity, on the ground of 
the analogies to it Id certain portions of 
the Fourth Gospel and of the EpiatJea of 


St. John, is a curious instance of critical 
argumentation (Leben Jesu, i. p. 646). 

1 Comp, specially Riehm's Handwor- 
terb. ad roc. 

* Said when people sneezed, Like 
'Prosit]* 
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ancient reading of tbe name, Bethzatha. Or else, the name Bethesdcl chap. 
might combine, according to a not uncommon Rabbinic practice, the xn 
Hebrew Beth with some Aramaised form derived from the Greek word 
2f£u, ' to boil ’ or ‘ bubble up’ (subst. ^eVzs); in which case it would 
mean 1 the House of Bubbling-up,’ viz. water. Any of the three 
derivations just suggested would not only give an apt designation for 
the pool, but explain why St.John, contrary to his usual practice, 
does not give a Greek equivalent for a Hebrew" term. 

All this is, however, of very subordinate importance, compared with 
the marvellous facts of the narrative itself. In the five porches sur¬ 
rounding this pool lay ‘ a great multitude of the impotent,’ in anxious 
hope of a miraculous cure. We can picture to ourselves the scene. 

The popular superstitions, 1 which gave rise to what we would regard as 
a peculiarly painful exhibition of human misery of body and soul, is 
strictly true to the times and the people. Even now travellers de¬ 
scribe a similar concourse of poor crippled sufferers, on their miserable 
pallets or on rugs, around the mineral springs near Tiberias, filling, in 
true Oriental fashion, the air with their lamentations. In the present 
instance there would be even more occasion lor this than around any 
ord ; nary thermal spring. For the popular idea was. that an Angel 
descended into the water, causing it to bubble up, and that only he 
who first stepped into the pool would be cured. As thus only one 
person could obtain benefit, we may imagine the lamentations of the 
‘ many ’ who would, perhaps, day by day, be disappointed in their 
hopes. This bubbling up of the water was, of course, due not to 

supernatural but to physical causes. Such intermittent springs are 

not uncommon, and to this day the so-called ‘ Fountain of the Virgin ’ 

in Jerusalem exhibits the phenomenon. It is scarcely necessary 

to say, that the Gospel-narrative does not ascribe this ‘ troubling of 

the waters ’ to Angelic agency, nor endorses the belief, that only the 

first who afterwards entered them, could be healed. This was evidently 

the belief of the impotent man, as of all the waiting multitude.* But *8tiohnr 

the words in verse 4 of our Authorised Version, and perhaps, also, 

the last elause of verse 3, are admittedly an interpolation.* 

In another part of this book it is explained at length,* how Jewish 
belief at tbe time attached such agency to Angels, and how it localised 

1 Indeed, belief in ‘ holy wells ’ seems cusaion in Canon Walcott's Commentary 
to have been very common in ancient on St. John. I only wish I could without 
times. From the enneiform inscriptions nnfaimess transport to these pageB tbe 
it appears to hare been even entertained results of his masterly criticism of this 
by the ancient Babylonians. chapter. 

1 I must here refer to the critical dis- * See the Appendix on ‘ Angels.’ 
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(eo to speak) special Angels in springs and rivers; and we shall have 
presently to show, what were the popular notions about miraculous cures, 
I fj however, the belief about tiethesda arose merely from the mistaken 
ideas about the cause of this bubbling of the water, the question would 
naturally suggest itself, whether any such cases as those described had 
ever really occurred, and, if not, how such a superstition could have 
continued. But that such healing might actually occur in the circum¬ 
stances, no one would be prepared to deny, who has read the accounts 
of pilgrimages to places of miraculous cure, or who considers 
the influence of a firm expectancy on the imagination, especially in 
diseases which have their origin in the nervous system. This view 
of the matter is confirmed, and Scripture still further vindicated 
from even the faintest appearance of endorsing the popular superstition, 
by the use of the article in the expression * a multitude of the impo¬ 
tent 1 {nXifdog r*viv a<rd£vovrrcor) } which marks this impotence 
&s used in the generic sense, while the special diseases, afterwards 
enumerated without the article, are ranged under it as instances of 
those who were thus impotent. Such use of the Greek term, as not 
applying to any one specific malady, is vindicated by a reference to 
St, Matt viii. IT and St. Mark vi. S6, anti by its employment by the 
physician Luke. It is, of course, not intended to imply, that the 
distempers to which this designation is given had all their origin in the 
nervous system; but we argue that, if the term 1 impotent' was the 
general, of which the diseases mentioned in verse 3 were the specific 
—in other words, that, if it was an * impotence,* of which these were 
the various manifestations—it may indicate, that they all, so far as 
relieved, had one common source, and this, as we would suggest, in 
the nervous system. 1 

With all reverence, we can in some measure understand, what 
feelings must have stirred the heart of Jesus, in view of this suffering, 
waiting 1 great multitude/ Why, indeed, did He go into those five 
porches, since He had neither disease to cure, nor cry for help had 
come to Him from those who looked for relief to far other means? 
Not, surely, from cariosity. But as one longs to escape from the 
stifling atmosphere of a scene of worldly pomp, with its glitter and 
unreality, into the clearness of the evening-air, so our Lord may have 
longed to pass from the glitter and unreality of those who held rule 


1 Another berm for *Bick* Id the N. T. Is Mai. 1. fl. Id 1 Cor. xl. 30 the two 
afifivatoS (Su MatL xlv. 14; SL Mark words are used together, afifivaeot 
VI 6, 13; xrh IS; (comp. Ecclus* vih 35). and 

This corresponds to the Hebrew Hja 
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in the Temple, or who occupied the seat of Moses in their Academies, 
to what was the atmosphere of His Life on earth, His real Work, 
among that suilering, ignorant multitude, which, in its sorrow, raised 
a piteous, longing cry for help where it had been misdirected to seek it. 

And thus we can here also perceive the deep internal connection 
between Christ's miracle of healing * the impotent man’ and the 
address of mingled sadness and severity, 1 in which lie afterwards set 
before the Masters in Israel the one truth fundamental in all things. 
We have only, so to speak, to reverse the formal order and succession 
of that discourse, to gain an insight into what prompted Jesus to go 
to Bethesda, and by His poiver to perform this healing. 1 He liad 
been in the Temple at the Feast; He had necessarily been in contact 
—it could not be otherwise, when in the Temple—with the great ones 
of Israel. What a stifling atmosphere there of glitter and unreality I 
What had lie in common with those who 'received glory one of 
another, and the glory which cometh from the One only God ’ they 
sought not? b How could such men believe? The first meaning, and 
the object of His Life and Work, was as entirely different from their 
aims and perceptions, as were the respective Bprings of their inner 
being. They clung and appealed to Moses; to Moses, whose successors 
they claimed to be, let them go I” Their elaborate searching and 
Billing of the Law in hope that, by a Bubtle analysis of its every 
particle and letter, hy inferences from, and a careful drawing of a pro¬ 
hibitive hedge around, its letter, they would possess themselves of 
eternal life, 11 what did it all come to? Utterly self-deceived, and far 
from the truth in their elaborate attempts to outdo each other in 
local ingenuity, they would, while rejecting the Messiah sent from 
God, at last become the victims of a coarse Messianic impostor.* And 
even in the present, what was it all? Only the letter—the outward! 
All the lessons of their past miraculous history had been utterly lost 
on them. What had there been of the merely outward in its miracleB 
and revelations? r It had been the witness of the Father; but this 
was the very element which, amidst their handling of the external 
form, they perceived not. Nay, not only the unheard Voice of the 
Father, but also the heard voice of the ProphetB—a voice which they 
might have heard even in John the Baptist. They heard, but did not 
perceive it—-just as,in increasing measure,Christ’s sayings and doings, 
and the Father and His testimony, were not perceived. And so all 
hastened on to the judgment of final unbelief, irretrievable loss, and 
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1 Such a logical inversion seems necessary in passing from the objective to the 
subjective. 
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Hi alasl guilty perversion, their elaborate trilling with the most sacred 
' things, while around them were suffering, perishing men, stretching 
't. 30-38 i j ame hands’ into emptiness, and wailing out their mistaken hopes 

into the eternal silence. 


While they were discussing the niceties of what constituted 
labour on a Sabbath, such as what infringed its sacred rest or what 
constituted a burden, multitudes of them who laboured and wore 
heavy laden were loft to perish in their ignorance. That was 
the Sabbath, and the God of the Sabbath of Pharisaism; this the 
rest, the enlightenment, the hope for them who laboured and were 
heavy laden, and who longed and knew not where to find the true 
Sabbatismosl Nay, if the Christ had not been the very opposite of 
all that Pharisaism sought, He would not have been t he Orient Sun of 
the Eternal Sabbath. But the God Who ever worked in love, Whose 
rest was to give rest, Whose Sabbath to remove burdens, was His 
Father. He knew Him; He saw His working; He was in fellowship 
of love, of work, of power with Him. He had come to loose every 
yoke, to give life, to bring life, to be life—because He had life: life iu 
its fullest sense. For, contact with Him, whatever it inay be, gives 
life: to the diseased, health; to the spiritually dead, the life of the 
soul; to the dead in their graves, the life of resurrection. And nil 
this was the meaning of Holy Scripture, when it pointed forward to 
the Lord's Anointed; and all this was not merely His own, but the 
Father’s Will—the Mission which He had given Him, the Work which 

i9-aa He had sent Him to do.* 

Translate this into deed, as all His teachings have been, are, and 
will be, and we have the miraculous cure of the impotent man, with 
its attendant circumstances. Or, conversely, translate that deed, with 
its attendant circumstances, into words, and we have the discourse of 
our Lord. Moreover, all this is fundamental to the highest understand¬ 
ing of our Lord’s history. And, therefore, we understand how, many 
years afterwards, the beloved disciple gave a place to this miracle, 
when, in the full ripeness of spiritual discernment, he chose for record 

• at. joud iu his Gospel from among those ‘ many signs,’ which Jesus truly did,' 

XX* so 

only Jive as typical, like the five porches of the great Bethesda of 
His help to the impotent, or like the five divisions into which the 
Psalter of praise was arranged. As he looked back, from the height 
where he stood at his journey's end, to where the sun waB setting in 
purple and golden glory far across the intervening landscape, amidst 
its varying scenes this must have stood out before his sight, as what 
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might show to us that ‘ Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, and chap. 
that believing we might have life through His Name.’ XII 

And so, understanding from what He afterwards said to ‘the Jews ’ 
what He thought and felt in going thither, we are better prepared to ‘® I " 3 ^ 0ll,I 
follow the Christ to Bethesda. Two pictures must have been here 
simultaneously present, to His mind. On the one side, a multitude 
whose sufferings and false expectancies rose, like the wail of the 
starving for bread ; and, on the other side, the neighbouring Temple, 
with its priesthood and teachers, who, in their self-seeking and the 
trifling of their religious externalism, neither understood, heard, nor 
would have cared for such a cry. If there was an Israel, Prince with 
God, and if there was a God of the Covenant, this must not, cannot 
be ; and Christ goes to Bethesda as Israel’s Messiah, the Truth, and 
the Life. There was twofold suffering there, and it were difficult to 
know which would have stirred Him most: that of the body, or the 
mistaken earnestness which so trustfully looked for Heaven's relief— 
yet within such narrow limits as the accident or good fortune of being 
first pushed into the Angel-troubled waters. But this was also a true 
picture of His people in their misery, and in their narrow notions of 
God and of the conditions of His blessing. And now Israel’s Messiah 
had at last come. What would we expect Him to have done? Surely 
not to preach controversial or reformatory doctrines; but to do, if it 
were in Him, and iu doing to speak. And so in this also the Gospel- 
narrative proves itself true, by telling that He did, what alone would 
be true in a Messiah, the Son of God. It is, indeed, impossible to 

think of Incarnate Deity—and this, be it remembered, is the funda¬ 
mental postulate of the Gospels—as brought into contact with misery, 
disease, and death without their being removed. That power w r ent 

forth from Him always, everywhere, and to all, is absolutely necessary, 
if He was the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. And so the 
miracles, as we mistakingly term the result of the contact of God 
with man, of the Immanuel (God with us), are not only the golden 
ladder which leads up to the Miracle, God manifest in the flesh, but 
the steps by which He descends from His height to our lowliness. 

The waters had not yet been ‘ troubled, ’ when He stood among 
that multitude of sufferers and their attendant friends. It was in 
those breathless moments of the intense suspense of expectancy, 
when every eye was fixed on the pool , that the eye of the Saviour 
searched for the most wretched object among them all. In him, as a 
typical case, could He best do and teach that for which He had come. 

This ‘impotent’ man, for thirty-eight years a hopeless sufferer, with- 
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out attendant or friend* among those whom misery—in this also thei 
true outcome of sin—made so intensely selfish; and whose sicknessi 
was really the consequence of his sin,* and not merely in the sensei 
which the Jews attached to it'—this now seemed the fittest object for i 
power and grace. For, most marked in this history is the entire: 
spontaneity of our Lord's help. 1 It is idle to speak either of faith or 
of receptiveness on the man’s part. The essence of the whole lies in the 
utter absence of both; in Christ’s raising, as it were, the dead, and 
calling the things that are not as though they were. This, the fun¬ 
damental thought concerning His Mission and power as the Christ 
shines forth as the historical background in Christ's subsequent, 
explanatory discourse. The * Wilt thou be made whole ?' with which 
Jesus drew the man’s attention to Himself, was only to probe and lay 
bare his misery. And then came the word of power, or rather the 
power spoken forth, which made him whole every whit. Away from 
this pool, in which there was no healing; away—for the Sou of God 
had come to him with the outflowing of His power and pitying help, 
and he was made whole. Away with his bed, not, although it was the 
holy Sabbath, but just because it was the Sabbath of holy rest and 
holy delight I 

In the general absorbedness of all around, no ear, but that to 
which it had been spoken, had heard what the Saviour had said. 
The waters had not been troubled, and the healing had been all un¬ 
seen. Before the healed man, scarcely conscious of what had passed, 
had, with new-born vigour, gathered himself up and rolled together 
his coverlet to hasten alter Him, Jesus had olready withdrawn. 4 ’ 
Id that multitude, all thinking only of their own sorrows and wants, 
He had come and gone unobserved. But they all now knew and 
ohserved this miracle of healing, as they saw this unbefriended and 
most wretched of them all healed, without the troubling of waters or 
first immersion in them. Then there was really help in Israel, nnd 
help not limited to such cxterual means! How could Christ have 
taught that multitude, nay, all Jerusalem and Jewry, all this, os well 
as all about Himself, but by what He did ? And so wc learn here also 
another aspect of miracles, as necessary for those who, weary of 
Rabbinic wrangling, could, in their felt impotence, only learn by what 
He did that which He would say. 

We know it not, but we cannot believe that on that day, nor, 
perhaps, thenceforth on any other day, any man stepped for healing 


1 This characteristic is specially marked • The meaning of the expression is 

by Canon Wettcoit * retired ’ or 1 withdrawn' Himself. 
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into the bubbling waters of Bethesda. Rather would they ask the CHAP, 
healed man, Whose was the word that had brought him healing? XII 
But he knew Him not. Forth he stepped into God's free air, a new v —-v— 
man. It was truly the holy Sabbath within, as around him; but he 
thought not of the day, only of the rest and relief it had brought. It 
was the holy Sabbath, and he carried on it his bed. If he remem¬ 
bered that it was the Sabbath, on which it was unlawful to carry 
forth anything—a burden, he would not be conscious that it was a 
burden, or that he had any bnrden; but very conscious that He, Who 
had made him whole, had bidden him take up his bed and walk. 

These directions had been bound up with the very word (‘Rise’) in 
which his healing had come. That was enough for him. And in this 
lay the beginning and root of his inward healing. Here was simple 
trust, unquestioning obedience to the unseen, unknown, but real 
Saviour. For he believed Him,* and therefore trusted in Him, that 

He must be right; and so, trusting without questioning, he obeyed. 

The Jews saw him, as from Bethesda he carried home his ‘ burden.' 

Such as that he carried were their only burdens. Although the law 
of Sabbath-observance must have been made stricter in later Rabbinic 
development, when even the labour of moving the sick into the waters 
of Bethesda would have been unlawful, unless there had been present 
danger to life,* yet, admittedly, this carrying of the bed was an in¬ 
fringement of the Sabbatic law, as interpreted by traditionalism. 

Most characteristically, it was this external infringement which they 
saw, and nothing else; it was the Person Who had commanded it 
Whom they would know, not Him Who had made whole the impotent 
man. Yet this is quite natural, and perhaps not so different from 
what we may still witness among ourselves. 

It could not have been long after this—most likely, as soon as pos¬ 
sible—that the healed man and his Healer met in the Temple. What 
He then said to him, completed the inward healing. On the ground 
of his having been healed, let him be whole. As he trusted and 
obeyed Jesus in the outward cure, so let him now inwardly and 
morally trust and obey. Here also this looking throngh the external 
to the internal, through the temporal to the spiritual and eternal, 

which is so characteristic of the after-discourse of Jesus, nay, of all 

1 Id connection with this see ver. 24, 30; viii. 30, 31; 1 John v. 10). 

where the expression is 1 believeth Him,’ * The whole subject of the Snbbath- 
Dot ‘on Him' as in the A.V., wbich Law will be specially discussed in a 
occasionally obliterates the difference later chapter. See also Appendix XVXL 
between the two, which is so Important, on 1 The Law of the Sabbath ’ accord- 
the one implying credit, the other its ing to the Mishnah and Talmud, 
outcoming trust (comp. St. John vi. 29, 
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m now knew to Whom he owed faith, gratitude, and trust of obedience; 
•‘'v'*—' and the consequences of this knowledge must have been incalculable. 

It would make him a disciple in the truest sense. And this was the 
only additional lesson which he, as each of us, must learn indivi¬ 
dually and personally: that the man healed by Christ stands in quite 
another position, as regards the morally right, [horn what he did be¬ 
fore—not only before his healing, but even before his felt sickness, so 
that, if he were to go back to sin, or rather, as the original implies, 
‘continue to sin,’ 1 a thing infinitely worse would corue to him. 

It seems an idle question, why the healed man told the Jews that 

it was Jesus. It was only natural that he should do so. Rather do 

we ask, How did he know that He Who had spoken to hiru was Jesuit 

Was it by the surrounding of keen-eyed, watchful Rabbis, or by the 

contradiction of sinners? Certain we are. that it was far better Jesus 

■ 

should have silently withdrawn from the porches of Bcthesda to make 
it known in the Temple, Who it was that had done this miracle. Far 
more effectually could He bo preach its lesson to those who had been 
in Bethesda, and to all Jewry. 

And yet something further was required. He must speak it out 
in clear, open words, what was the hidden inward meaning of this 
miracle. As so often, it was the bitter hatred of His persecutors 
which gave Him the opportunity. The first forthbursting of His 
Messianic Mission aod Character had come in that Temple, when He 
realised it as His Father’s House, and His Life as about His Father’s 
business. Again had these thoughts about His Father kindled within 
Him in that Temple, when, on the first occasion of His Messianic 
appearance there, He had sought to purge it, that it might be a House 
of Prayer. And now, once more in that House, it was the same con¬ 
sciousness about Ood as His Father, and His Life as the business of 
His Father, which furnished the nnswor to the angry invectives about 
His breach of the Sahbath-Law. The Father’s Sabbath was His; 
the Father worked hitherto and He worked; the Father’s work and 
17 His were the same; He was the Son of the Father.* And in this 

He also taught, what the Jews had never understood, the true mean¬ 
ing of the Sabbath-Law, by emphasising that which was the funda¬ 
mental thought of the Sabbath—‘ Wherefore the Lord blessed the 
Sabbath day, and hallowed it:’ not the rest of inactivity, but of 
blessing and hallowing. 

Once more it was not His whole meaning, but only this one 

1 See Westcott ad loc. 
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point, that He claimed to be equal with God, of which they took CHAP, 
hold. As we understand it, the discourse beginning with verse 19 is XII 
not a continuation of that which ha.d been begun in vcpbc 17, but was 
delivered on another, though probably proximate occasion. By what 
He had said about the Father working hitherto and His working, He 
had silenced the multitude, who must have felt that God’s rest was 
truly that of beneficence, not of inactivity. But He had raised 
another question, that of His equality with God, and for this He was 
taken to task bv the Masters in Israel. To them it w'as that He 

a-- 

addressed that discourse which, so to speak, preached His miracle at 
the Fool of Bethesda. Into its details we cannot enter further than 
has already been done. Some of its reasonings can be clearly traced, 
as starting from certain fundamental positions, held in common alike 
by the Sanhedrists and by Christ. Others, such as probably in answer 
to unreported objections, we may guess at. This may also account 
for what may seem occasional abruptness of transitions. 

But what most impresses us, is the majestic grandeur of Christ’s 
self-consciousness in presence of His enemies, and yet withal the tone 
of pitying sadness which pervades Ilis discourse. The time of the 
judgment of silence had not yet come. And for the present the majesty 
of His bearing overawed them, even as it did His enemies to the end, 
and Christ could pass unharmed from among them. And so ended 
that day in Jerusalem. And this is all that is needful for us to know 
of His stay at the Unknown Feast. With this inward separation, and 
the gathering of hostile parties closes the first and begins the second, 
stage of Christ’s Ministry. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BY THE SEA OP GALILEE—THE FINAL CALL OF THE FIRST DISCIPLES, 

AND THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 

(St. Matt. iv. 18—22; St. Mark i. 16-20; St. Luke v. 1-11.) 

BOOK We are once again out of the stifling spiritual atmosphere of the 
III great City, and by the glorious Lake of Galileo. They were other 
*"y— men, these honest, simple, earnest, impulsive Galileans, than that sell- 

seeking, sophistical, heartless assemblage of Rabbis, whose first active 
persecution Jesus had just encountered, and for the time overawed by 
the majesty of His bearing. His return to Capernaum could not have 
remained unknown. Close by, on cither side of the city, the country 
was studded with villages and towns, a busy, thriving, happy multi¬ 
tude. During that bright summer He had walked along that Lake, 
and by its shore and in the various Synagogues preached His Gospel. 
And they had been ‘astonished at His doctrine, for His word was 
with power.’ For the first time they had heard what they felt to be 
‘the Word of God,’ and they had learned to love its Bound. What 
wonder that, immediately on His return, ‘the people pressed upon 

Him to hear ' it. 

If we surrender ourselves to the impression which the Evangelic 
narratives give us when pieced together, 1 it would almost seem, as if 

what we are about to relate bad occurred while Jesus was returning 
from Jerusalem. For. the better reading of St, Mark i. 16 gives this 
as the mark of time: ‘ As He was passing on by the Sea of Galilee. 1 
But perhaps, viewed in connection with what follows, the impression 
may be so far modified, that we may think of it as on the first morn¬ 
ing alter His return. It had probably been a night of storm on the 

> The accounts In tbe three Synoptic which 1 b evidential of tbe Petrine origin 
Gospels most be carefully pieced together, of tbe information. SL Lake seems to 
It will be seen that only thus can they have made special Inquiry, and, while 
be understood. The narratives of SL adopting tbe narrative of the others, sup- 
Matthew and SL Mark are almost liter- piements it with what without them 
ally the same, only adding in SL Mark L would be almost unintelligible. 

SO a notice about 1 the hired servant^* 
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Lake* For, the toil of the fishermen had brought them no draught 
of fishes, 11 and they stood by the shore, or in the boats drawn up on the 
beach, easting in their nets to ‘ wash 1 them 1 of the sand and pebbles, 
with which such a night’s work would clog them, or to mend what 
had been torn by the violence of the waves. It was a busy scene; 
for, among the many industries by the Lake of Galilee, that of fish¬ 
ing was not only the most generally pursued, but perhaps the most 
lucrative. 

Tradition had it, that since the days of Joshua, and by one of his 
ten ordinances, fishing in the Lake, though under certain necessary 
restrictions, was free to all. 2 3 And as fish was among the favourite 
articles of diet, in health and sickness, on week-days and especially at 
the Sabbath-meal, many must have been employed in connection with 
this trade. Frequent, and sometimes strange, are the Rabbinic 
advices, what kinds of fish to eat at different times, and in what 
state of preparation. They were eaten fresh, dried, or pickled; * a 
kind of 1 relish ’ or sauce was made of them, and the roe also prepared. 0 
Wc are told, how the large fish was carried to market slung on a ring 
or twine/ and the smaller fish in baskets or casks. In truth, these 
Rabbis are veritable connoisseurs in this delicacy; they discuss their 
size with exaggerations, advise when they are in season, discern a 
peculiar flavour in the same kinds iT caught in different waters, and 
tell us how to prepare them most tastfully, cautioning us to wash 
them down, if it cannot be with water, with beer rather than wine/’ 
It is one of their usual exaggerations, when we read of 300 different 
kinds offish at a dinner given to a great Rabbi/ although the com¬ 
mon proverb had it, to denote what was abundant, that it was like 
i bringing fish to Acco. r * Besides, fish was also largely imported from 
abroad. 4 It indicates the importance of this traffic, that one of 
the gates of Jerusalem was called 1 the fish-gate/ 11 Indeed, there is 
a legend 1 to the effect, that not less than 600,000 casks of sardines 
were every week supplied for the fig'dressers of King Jannasus* But, 
apart from such exaggerations, so considerable was this trade that, 
at a later period, one of the Patriarchs of the Sanhedrin engaged 
in it, and actually freighted ships for the transport of fish/ 

1 St Matt- lv. 18 Ac.; St Mark L 16 * Three lines before that we read this 

Ac. as compared with St Luke v. saying of a fisherman: ' Roast fish with 

3 Id order not to impede navigation, it his brother (salt), lay it beside his father 
was forbidden to fix nets. For these two (water), eat it with his sou (fish-juice), 
ordinances, see Baba K. 80 b, last line Ac* and drink upon it his father ' (water)* 

The reference to the fishing in the lake is 4 Specially from Egypt and Spain, 
In 81 i. But see Toe. Baba K. riii. 17,18* H&chah. rl* 3* 
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These notices, which might be largely multiplied, are of more than 
antiquarian interest. They give a more vivid idea of life by the 
Lake of Galilee, and show that those engaged in that trade, like 
Zebedee ajid his sons (i^T3? f ‘the God-given, 1 like Theodore und 
Dorothea), were not unfrequently men of means and standing. This 
irrespective of the fact, that the Rabbis enjoined some trade or indus¬ 
trial occupation on every man, whatever his station. We can picture 
to ourselves, on that bright autumn morning, alter a stormy night of 
bootless toil, the busy scene by the Lake, with the fishermen cleaning 
and mending their nets. Amidst their work they would scarcely 
notice the gathering crowd. As we have suggested from the better 
reading of St. Mark i. 16, it was Christ’s first walk by the Lake on 
the morning after His return from Judaea. Engaged in their fishing 
ou the afternoon, evening, and night of His arrival in Capernaum, 
they would probably not have known of His presence till He spake to 
them. But He had come that morning specially to seek four of these 
fishers, that He might, now that the time for it had come, call them 
to permanent discipleship—and, what is more, fit them for the work 
to which he would call them, 

Jewish customs and inodes of thinking at that time do not help 
us further to understand the Lord's call of them, except so far as they 
enable us more clearly to apprehend what the words of Jesus would 
convey to them. The expression * Follow Me ’ would be readily 
understood, as implying a call to become the permanent disciple of a 
teacher/ Similarly, it was not only the practice of the Rabbis, but 
regarded as one of the most sacred duties, for a Master to gather 
around him a circle of disciples/ Thus, neither Peter and Andrew, 
nor the sons of Zebedee, could have misunderstood the call of Christ, 
or even regarded it as strange. On that memorable return from His 
Temptation in the wilderness they had learned to know Him as the 
Messiah, 0 and they followed Him. And, now that the time had come 
for gathering around Him a separate discipleship, when, with the 
visit to the Unknown Feast, the Messianic activity of Jesus had passed 
into another stage, that call would not come as a surprise to their 
minds or hearts. 

So far as the Master was concerned, we mark three points. First, 
the eall came after the open breach with, and initial persecution of, 
the Jewish authorities. It was, therefore, a call to fellowship in His 
peculiar relationship to the Synagogue. Secondly, it necessitated 
the abandonment of all their former occupations, and, indeed, of all 
earthly ties/ Thirdly, it was from the first, and clearly, marked a B 


AftL Hitt 
IF. 90. 33 
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totally different from n call to such discipleship, as that of any other CHAP. 
Ma stcr in Israel. It was not to learn more of doctrine, nor more XIII 
fully to follow out a life-direction already taken, but to begin, and to 
become, something quite new, of which their former occupation offered 
an emblem. The disciples of the Rabbis, even those of John the 
Baptist, ‘ followed, ’ in order to learn; they, in order to do, and to 
enter into fellowship with His Work. ‘ Follow Me, and I will make 
you fishers of men.’ It was then quite a new call this, which at the 
same time indicated its real aim and its untold difficulties. Such a 
call could not have heen addressed to them, if they had not already 
been disciples of Jesus, understood His Mission, and the character of 
the Kingdom of God. But, the more we think of it, the more do we 
perceive the magnitude of the call and of the decision which it implied 
—for, without doubt, they understood what it implied, as clearly, in 
some respects perhaps more clearly, than we do. All the deeper, 
then, must have been their loving belief in Him, and their earnest 
attachment, when, with such unquestioning trust, and such absolute 
simplicity and entireness of self-surrender, that it needed not even a 
spoken Yea on their part, they forsook ship and home to follow Him. 

And so, successively, Simon 1 and Andrew, and John and James— 
those who had been the first to hear, were also the first to follow Jesus. 

And ever atterwards did they remain closest to Him, who had been the 
first fruits of His Ministry. 

It is not well to speak too much of the faith of men. With all 
the singleness of spiritual resolve—perhaps, as yet, rather impulse— 
which it implied, they prohably had not themselves full or adequate 
conception of what it really meant. That would evolve in the course 
of Christ’s further teaching, and of their learning in mind and heart. 

But, even thus, we perceive, that in their own call they had already, 
in measure, lived the miracle of the draught of fishes which they 
were about to witness. What had passed between Jesus and, first, 
the sons of Jona, and then those of Zebedee, can scarcely have occu¬ 
pied many minutes. But already the people were pressing around 
the Master in eager hunger for the Word; for, all the livelong night 
their own teachers had toiled, and taken nothing which they could 
give them as food. To such call the Fisher of Men could not be deaf. 

1 The name Peter occurs also among chuma In Jdli nek’s Beth ha-Midr. vol. 
the Jews, but not that oT Paul. Thus, in vi. p. 95, where, however, be is called 
Pesk[ta (ed. Buber, p. 158 n, line 8 from Ben Petio. In Menor. Hamm, the name 
bottom, see also the Note there) we read is changed into Pkinehas. Comp. Jelli- 
of a R. Jose the sou of Feytros, and nek, Beth ha-Midr. vol. vi. Pref, xL 
mmilarly in the fragments from Tan- 
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book The boat of Peter shall be His pulpit; He had consecrated it by 

111 consecrating its owner. The boat has been thrust out a little from 

-"v—the land, and over the soft ripple of the waters conies the strange 

melody of that Word. We need scarcely ask whut He spake. It 
would be of the Father, of the Kingdom, and of those who entered it 
—like what He spake from the Mount, or to those w ho laboured ami 
were heavy laden. But it would carry to the hearers the wondrous 
beauty and glory of that opening Kingdom, and, by contrast, the deep 
poverty and need of their souls. And Peter had heard it all in the 
boat, as he sat close by, in the shadow of His Majesty. Then, this 
was the teaching of which he had become a disciple; this, the net 
and the fishing to which he was just called. How utterly miserable, 
in one respect, must it have made him. Could such an one as he ever 
hope, with whatever toil, to be a successful fisher? 

Jesus had read his thoughts, and much more than read them. It 
was all needed for the qualifying of Peter especially, but also of the 
others who had been called to be fishers of men. Presently it Blmll 
be all brought to light; not only that it may be made clear, but tlmt, 
alike, the lesson and the help may be seen. And this is another ob¬ 
ject in Christ's miracles to His disciples: to make clear their inmost, 
thoughts and longings, and to point them to the right goal. 1 Launch 
out into the deep, and let down your nets for a draught.' That they 
toil in vain all life's night, only teaches the need of another begin¬ 
ning. The ‘ neverthless, at Thy word,’ marks the new trust, and the 
new work as springing from that trust. When Christ is in the bout, 
and bids us let down the net, there must be 1 a great multitude of 
fishes.’ And all this in this symbolic miracle. Already 1 the net wns 
breaking/ when they beckoned to their partners in the other ship, that 
they should come and help them. And now both ships are burdened 
to the water's edge. 

But whaL did it all mean to Simon Peter? He had been called 
to foil discipleship, and he had obeyed the call. He had been in his 
boat beside the Saviour, and heard what He had spoken, and it had 
gone to his heart. And now this miracle which he had witnessed! 
Such shoal of fish in one spot on the Lake of Galilee was not strange. 
The miraculous was, that the Lord had seen through those waters 
down where the multitude of fishes was, and bidden him let down 
for a draught. He could sec through the intervening waters, right 
down to the bottom of that sea; He could see through him, to the 
very bottom of Peter's heart. He did see it—and all that Jesus had 
Just spoken meant it, and showed him what was there. And could he 
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then be a fisher of men, out of whose heart, after a life's night of toil, CHAP, 
the net would come up empty, or rather only clogged with sand and 
torn with pebbles? This is what he meant when ‘ he fell down at ■ 

Je $U 9 T knees, saying: Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 0 Lord/ 

And this is why Jesus comforted him: f Fear not; from henceforth 
thou shalt catch men/ And 00 also- and so only, do we, each of us, 
learn the lesson of our calling, and receive the true comfort in it* 

Nor yet can anyone become a true fisher of men in any other than 
such manner. 

The teaching and the comfort required not to be repeated in the 
life of Peter, nor in that of the others who witnessed and shared in 
what had passed* Many are the truths which shine out from the 
symbolism of this scene, when the first disciples were first called* 

That cali itself; the boat; the command of Christ, despite the night 
of vain toil; the unlikely success; the net and its cast at the bidding 
of Christ, with the absolute certitude of result, where He is and when 
He bids; the miraculous direction to the spot; the multitude of fishes 
enclosed; the net about to break, yet not breaking; the surprise, as 
strange perhaps as the miracle itself; and then, last of all, the lesson 
of self-knowledge and humiliation: all these and much more has the 
Church most truly read in this history* And as we turn from it, 
this stands ont to us as its final outcome and lesson: i And when 
they had brought their ships to land, they forsook all and followed 
Him/ 1 


1 We would call special attention to 
the arrangement of this narrative* The 
explanation given in the text will, it is 
hoped, be sufficient answer to the diffi¬ 
culties raised by some commentators* 
Strauss 9 attempt to indicate the mythic 
origin of this narrative forme one of the 
weakest parte of hie book, Eeim holds 
the genuineness of the account of the two 


first Evangelists, but rejects that of the 
third, on grounds which neither admit nor 
require detailed examination. The latest 
and most curious idea of the Tubingen 
school has been, to see in the account of 
St. Luke a reflection on Peter as Juda- 
istically cramped, and to understand the 
beckoning to his partners as implying 
the calling In of Pauline teachers. 
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It was the Holy Sabbath—the first afler He had called around Him 
His first permanent disciples; the first, also, after His return from 
the Feast at Jerusalem. Of both we can trace indications in the 
account of that morning, noon, and evening which the Evangelists 
furnish. The greater detail with which St. Mark, who wrote under 
the influence of St. Peter, tells these events, shows the freshness and 
vividness of impression on the mind of Peter of those early days of his 
new life. As indicating that what is here recorded took place 
Immediately after the return of Jesus from Jerusalem, we mark, that 
as yet there were no watchful enemies in waiting to entrap Him in 
such breach of the Law, as might furnish ground for judicial pro¬ 
cedure. But, from their presence and activity so soon afterwards,' 
we infer, that the authorities of Jerusalem had sent some of their 
familiars to track His steps in Galilee. 

But as yet all seemed calm and undisturbed. Those simple, 
warm-hearted Galileans yielded themselves to the power of His words 
and works, not discerning hidden blasphemy in what He said, nor yet 
Sabbath-desecration in His healing on God’s holy day. It is morning, 
and Jesus goes to the Synagogue at Capernaum. 1 To teach there, 
was now His wont. But frequency could not lessen the impression. 
In describing the Influence of His Ferson or words the Evangelists 
use a term, which really means amazement* And when we find the 
same word to describe the impression of the 1 Sermon on the Mount/* 
the inference is naturally suggested, that it presents the type, if it 
does not sum .up the contents, of some of His Synagogue-discourses, 


1 The accounts of this given by St. 
Mark and 5L Luke chronologically pre¬ 
cede what Is related In St Matt- vHL 
14-17. The reader is requested In each 
case to peruse the Biblical narratives be¬ 
fore, or along with their commentation 


in the chapters of the present work. 

* The following are the passages In 
which the same term is used: SL Matt* 


vil. 26; liiL 54; xlx. 25; xxJL. 33; SL 
Hark I. 22; vt 2; vil. 37; x, 26; xl. 16; SL 
Luke 1L 48; lv. 32; lx. 43; Acta xllL 13 



THE ‘DEMONISED' IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



It is not. necessary to suppose that, what held His hearers spell-bound, 
hiul necessarily also its effect on their hearts and lives. Men may be 
enraptured by the ideal without trying to make it the real. Too 
often it is even in inverse proportion; so that those w r ho lead not the 
most moral lives even dare to denounce the New Testament stand¬ 
point, as below their own conceptions of right and duty. But there 
is that in man, evidence of his origin and destiny, which always and 
involuntarily responds to the presentation of'the higher. And in 
this instance it was not only what He taught, but the contrast with 
that to which they had been accustomed on the part of ‘ the Scribes,’ 
which filled them with amazement. There was no appeal to human 
authority, other than that of the conscience; no subtle logical dis¬ 
tinctions, legal niceties, nor clever sayings. Clear, limpid, and crys¬ 
talline, flowed Hisw T ords from out the spring of the Divine Life that 
was in Him. 

Among the hearers in the Synagogue that Sabbath morning was 
one of a class, concerning whose condition, whatever difficulties may 
attach to our proper understanding of it, the reader of the New 
Testament must form some definite idea. The term ‘demoniacal 
possession ’ occurs not in the New Testament. We owe it to 
Josephus,* from whom it has passed into ecclesiastical language. 
We dismiss it the more readily, that, in our view, it conveys a wrong 
impression. The New Testament speaks of those who had a spirit, 
or a demon, or demons, or an unclean spirit, or the spirit of an 
unclean demon, but cheifly of persons who were ‘ demonised. ’ 1 
Similarly, it seems a strange inaccuracy on the part of commentators 
to exclude from the Gospel of St. John all notice of the ‘ demonised.’ 
That the Fourth Gospel, although not reporting any healing of the 
demonised, shares the fundamental view of the Synoptists, appears 
not only from St. John vii, 20, viii. 48, 52, but especially from 
viii. 49 and x. 20, 21.* We cannot believe that the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel would have put into the mouth of Jesus the answer 
* I am not a demon,' or have allowed Him to be described by His 
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1 The word 'spirit' or ' spirits ' occurs 
twice in St Matthew, thrice in St. Mark 
and twice in St Luke; with the addition 
' evil, 'twice in St Luke; with that of 1 un¬ 
clean, 1 once in St Matthew, eleven times 
in St Mark, and four times in St Luke. 
The word Saiuooy in singular or plural 
occurs once in each of the Synoptists; 
while daipoviov, in singular or plural, 
occurs nine times in St Matthew, three 
times in SL Mark, fourteen times in St 


Luke, and six times in St. John. The 
expression ' the spirit of an unclean de¬ 
mon ' occurs once in St Luke, while the 
verb ' to be demonised' occurs, in one 
form or another, Beven times in St Mat¬ 
thew, four times in St. Mark, once in St 
Luke, and once in St John. Comp, also 
the careful brochure of Pastor Nanz, Die 
Beaesaenen im N,T* P although we differ 
from his conclusions* 

2 Corap. also TfWss,Leben Jesu t p*457. 
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friends as not one 1 demonised/ without a single word to show; 
dissent from the popular view, if he had not shared the ideas of thei 
Synoptists. In discussing a question of such very serious import in| 
the study and criticism of the Gospels, the precise facts of the casei 
should in the first place be clearly ascertained. 

The first question here is, whether Christ Himself shared the 
views, not indeed of Ilis contemporaries (for these, os we shall see, 
were very different), but of the Evangelists in regard to what they' 
call the 1 demonised J ? This has been extensively denied, and Christ 
represented as only unwilling needlessly to disturb a popular pre¬ 
judice, which He could not at the time effectually combat. But the 
theory requires more than this; and, since Christ not only tolerated, 
but in addressing the demonised actually adopted, or seemed to 
adopt, the prevailing view, it has been argued, that, for the sake of 
these poor afflicted persons, He acted like a physician who appears 
to enter into the fancy of his patient, in order the more effectually 
to heal him of it* This view seems, however, scarcely worth refuting, 
since it imputes to Jesus, on a point so important, a conduct not 
only unworthy of Him, or indeed of any truly great man, but 
implies & canon of { accommodation 1 which might equally be applied 
to His Miracles, or to anything else that contravened the notions of 
an interpreter, and so might tr&nalbrm the whole Gospel-narratives 
into & series of historically untrustworthy legends. But we will 
not rest the case on what might be represented as an appeal to 
prejudice* For, we find that Jesus not only tolerated the popular 
‘prejudice/ or that He ‘adopted it for the sake of more readily 
healing those thus afflicted 1 —but that He even made it port of 
His disciples 1 commission to f cast out demons/ ■ and that, when the 
disciples afterwards reported their success in this, Christ actually 
made it a matter of thanksgiving to God/ The same view underlies 
His reproof to the disciples, when failing in this part of theirwork; 0 
while in St, Luke xL 19, 24, He adopts, and argues on this view 
as against the Pharisees. Regarded therefore in the light of history, 
impartial criticism can arrive at no other conclusion, than that Jesus 
of Nazareth shared the views of the Evangelists as regards the 
1 demonised/ 1 

Our next inquiry must be as to the character of the phenomenon 
thus designated. In view of the fact that in St. Mark ix. 21, the 
demonised had been such 1 of a child/ it is scarcely possible to 
ascribe it Bimply to moral causes. Similarly, personal (kith does not 


1 This Is also the conclusion arrived at by Weiss, a. a 
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seem to have been a requisite condition of healing. Again, as other CHAP, 
diseases are mentioned without being attributed to demoniacal XIV 
influence, and as all who were dumb, deaf, or paralysed would not v — -v-—' 
have been described as ‘ demonised,' it is evident that all physical, 
or even mental distempers of the same class were not ascribed to the 
same cause: some might be natural, while others were demoniacal. 

On the other hand, there were more or less violent symptoms of 
disease in every demonised person, and these were greatly aggravated 
in the last paroxysm, when the demon quitted his habitation. We 
have, therefore, to regard the phenomena described as caused by the 
influence of such 1 spirits,’ primarily, upon that which forms the nexus 
between body and mind, the nervous system, and as producing dif¬ 
ferent physical effects, according to the part of the nervous system af¬ 
fected. To this must be added a certain impersonality of consciousness, 
bo that for the time the consciousness was not that of the demonised, 
bat the demoniser, just as in certain mesmeric states the conscious¬ 
ness of the mesmerised is really that of the mesmeriser. We might 
carry the analogy farther, and say, that the two states are exactly 
parallel—the demon or demons taking the place of the mesmeriser, 
only that the effects were more powerful and extensive, perhaps more 
enduring. But one point seems to have been assumed, for which 
there is, to say the least, no evidence, viz,, that because, at least in 
many cases, the disease caused by the demon was permanent, there¬ 
fore those who were so affected were permanently or constantly 
under the power of the demon. Neither the New Testament, nor 
even Rabbinic literature, conveys the idea of permanent demoniac 
indwelling, to which the later term ‘possession ’owes its origin. 1 On 
the contrary, such accounts, as that of the scene in the Synagogue 
of Capernaum, convey the impression of a sudden influence, which 
in most cases seems occasioned by the spiritual effect of the Person 
or of the Words of the Christ. To this historical sketch we have only 
to add, that the phenomenon is not referred to either in the Old 
Testament,* or in the Apocrypha,* nor, for that matter, in the 
Mishnah,* where, indeed, from the character of its contents, one 

1 The nearest approach to It, so far as could not have remembered the expres- 
I am aware, occurs in Pirqt de R. El. c. sions in 1 Sam. xvi. 14, 16, Ac., when he 
13 (ed. Lemberg, p. 16 b, 17 a), where sees a parallel to demoniacal possessions 
the influence of Satan over the serpent in the case of Saul. 

(in the history of the Fall) is likened to 3 Tob. riif. 2, 3, is not a case in point, 
that of an evil spirit over a man, all 4 Qfrbrer (Jahrh. d. Heils, i. pp. 410, 
whose deeds and words are done under 412) quotes Erub. iv. 1 and Gitt. vJi, 1; 
the influence of the demon, so that he but neither of these passages implies 
only acts at his bidding. anything like demoniac possession. 

1 Surely Strauss (Leben Jean, U, 10) 
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BOOK would scarcely expect to find it. But we find it mentioned not only 
m in the New Testament, but in the writings of Josephus. 1 The 

references in heathen or in Christian writings posterior to those of the 
New Testament lie beyond our present inquiry, 1 

In view of these facts, we may arrive at some more definite 
conclusions. Those who contend that the representations of the 
Evangelists are identical with the popular Jewish notions of the 
time, must be ill acquainted with the latter. What these were, is 
explained in another place,® Suffice it here to state that, whatever 
want of clearness there may be about the Jewish ideas of demoniac in¬ 
fluences, there is none as to the means proposed for their removal. 
These may be broadly classified as: magical means for the prevention 
of Buch influences (such as the avoidance of certain places, times, 
numbers, or circumstances; amulets, Ac,); magical means for the 
cure of diseases; and direct exorcism (either by certain outward 
means, or else by formulas of incantation). Again, while the New 
Testament furnishes no data by which to learn the views of Jesus 
or of the Evangelists regarding the exact character of the phenom¬ 
enon, it furnishes the fullest details as to the manner in which the 
demonised were set free. This was always the same. It consisted 
neither in magical means nor formulas of exorcism, but always in 
the Word of Power which Jesus spake, or entrusted to His disciple?, 
and which the demons always obeyed. There is here not only 
difference, but contrariety in comparison with the current Jewish 
notions, and it leads to the conclusion that there was the same 
contrast in His views, as in His treatment of the * demonised/ 

Jewish superstition in regard to the demoniacal state can, there¬ 
fore, no more affect the question of the credibility of the Gospel- 
accounts of it, than can quotations from heathen or from post- 
Aposlolic Christian writers. In truth, it must be decided purely on 
New Testament grounds; and resolves itself into that of the general 
trustworthiness of the Evangelic narratives, and of our estimate of 
the Person of Christ, Thus viewed, he who regards Jesus as the 
Messiah and the Son of God can be in no doubt. If we are asked 
to explain the rationale of the phenomenon, or of its cessation—if, 
indeed, it has wholly and everywhere censed— we might simply 
decline to attempt that for which we have not sufficient data, and 

1 See, for example, AnL Yi. 8. 2; II. Teat 1. pp. 279-284), and Id Nanfg 

3; vitl. 2. 5; War vii. 6. 3. brochure, 

1 The reader will find full references 1 See Appendix XVI.: ' Jewish Views 
In the Encyclopedias, Id Wet&tein (Nov, about Demons and the demonised- 1 
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this, without implying that such did not exist, or that, if known, CHAP, 
they would not wholly vindicate the facts of the case. At any rate, xrv 
it does noi follow that there are no such data because we do not v -**"v*— 
possess them; nor is there any ground for the contention that, if 
they existed, we ought to possess them. For, admittedly, the phe¬ 
nomenon was only a temporary one. 

And yet certain considerations will occur to the thoughtful 
render, which, if they do not explain, will at least make him hesitate 
to designate as inexplicable, the facts in question. In our view, at 
least, lie would be a bold interpreter who would ascribe all the 
phenomena even of heathen magic to jugglery, or else to purely 
physical causes. Admittedly they have ceased, or perhaps, as mueh 
else, assumed other forms, just as, so far as evidence goes, demoniac 
influence has—at least in the form presented in the New Testament. 

But, that it has so ceased, does not prove that it never existed. If 
we believe that the Son of God came to destroy the works of the 
Devil, we can understand the developed enmity of the kingdom of 
darkness; and if we regard Christas Very God, taking, in manner to 
us mysterious, Humanity, we can also perceive how the Prince of 
Darkuess might, in counterfeit, seek through the demonised a tem¬ 
porary dwelling in Humanity for purposes of injury and destruction, 
as ChriBt for healing and salvation. In any case, holding as we do 
that this demoniac influence was not permanent in the demonised, 
the analogy of certain mesmeric influences seems exactly to apply. 

No reference is here made to other supernatural spirit-influences of 
which many in our days speak, and which, despite the lying and 
imposture probably connected with them, have a background of truth 
and reality, which, at least in the present writer’s experience, cannot 
be absolutely denied. In the mysterious connection between the 
sensuous and supersensuous, spirit and matter, there are many things 
which the vulgar ‘ bread-and-butter philosophy ’ fails rightly to appor¬ 
tion, or satisfactorily to explain. That, without the intervention of 
sensuous media, mind can, may, and does affect mind; that even 
animals, in proportion to their sensitiveness, or in special circum¬ 
stances, are atfected by that which is not, or else not yet, seen, and 
this quite independently of mao ; that, in short, there are not a few 
phenomena ( in heaven and earth ’ of which our philosophy dreams 
not—these are considerations which, however the superficial sciolist 
may smile at them, no earnest inquirer would care to dismiss with 
peremptory denial. And superstition only begins when we look for 
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them, or else when we attempt to account for and explain them, not 
in the admission of their possibility. 

But, in our view, it is of the deepest importance always to keep ini 
mind, that the i demonised * was not a permanent state, or possession! 
by thepowerB of darkness. For, it establishes a moral element, since, = 
during the period of their temporary liberty, the demonised might 
have shaken themselves free from the overshadowing power, or sought 
release from it. Thus the demonised state involved personal re¬ 
sponsibility, although that of a diseased and disturbed consciousness. 

In one reBpect those who were L demonised 1 exhibited the same 
phenomenon. They all owned the Power of Jesus. It waB not other¬ 
wise in the Synagogue at Capernaum on that Sabbath-morning. 
What Jesus had Spoken produced an immediate effect on the demon¬ 
ised, though one which could scarcely have been anticipated. For, 
there is authority for inserting the word i Btraightway 1 * immediately 
after the account of Jesus 1 preaching. Yet, as we think of it, we 
cannot imagine that the demon would have continued silent nor yet 
that he could have spoken other than the truth in the Presence of the 
God-Man. There must be, and yet there cannot be, resistance. The 
very Presence of the Christ meant the destruction of this work of 
the Devil. Involuntarily, in hie confessed inability of disguise or re¬ 


sistance, he owns defeat, even before the contest. 1 What have we to 
do with Thee, Jesus of Nazareth? 1 Thou art come to destroy usl* 
I know Thee Who Thou art, the Holy One of God. T And yet there 
seems in these words already an emergence of the consciousness of 
the demonised, at least in so far that there is no longer concision 
between him and his tormentor, and the latter speaks in bis own 
name. One stronger than the demon had affected the higher part in 
the demonised. It was the Holy One of God, in Whose Presence the 
powers of moral destruction cannot be silent, but must speak, and 
own their subjection and doom. The ChriBt needs not to contend : 
that He iB the Christ, is itself victory. 

But this was not all. He had come not only to destroy the 
works of the Devil. His Incarnation meant this—and more: to Bet 
the prisoners free. By a word of command He gagged 1 the confes¬ 
sions of the demon, unwillingly made, and even so with hostile 


* I have omitted, on critical groan da, 
che danse, 1 Let as alone.' The expree- 
lion, 1 What between ua and Tbee, Jeaa 
Nazarene,’ contains a well-know a He¬ 
braism. 

* This seems the more edrreot rendering. 


1 This la the real meaning of the ex- 
preaaLon rendered. Hold xhy peace.' it 
still* the raging of the powers of evil 
just as, characteristically, It is again em¬ 
ployed In the a till log of the storm, 6l 

Mark iv. 80. 
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intent. It was not by such voices that He would have His Messiah- chap. 
ship ever proclaimed. Such testimony was wholly unfitting and XIV 
incongruous; it would have been a strange discord on the witness of '—'■v* 
the Baptist and the Voice Which had proclaimed Him from heaven. 

And, truly, had it been admitted, it would have strangely jarred in a 
Life which needed not, and asked not even the witness of men, but 
appealed straightway to God Himself. Nor can we fail to perceive 
how, had it been allowed, it would have given a true ground to what 
the Pharisees sought to assign as the interpretation of His Power, 
that by the Prince of Demons He cast out demons. And thus there 
is here also deep accord with the fundamental idea which was the 
outcome of His Temptation: that not the seemingly shortest, but the 
Divine way must lead Him to the goal, and that goal not Royal pro¬ 
clamation, but the Resurrection. 

The same power which gagged the confession also bade the demon 
relinquish his prey. One wild paroxysm—and the sufferer was for 
ever free. But on them all who saw and heard it fell the utter stupor 
and confusion of astonishment . 1 Each turned to his neighbour with 
the inquiry: ‘What is this? Anew doctrine with authority! And 

He commandeth the unclean spirits, and they obey Him.’* Well 

might they inquire. It had been a threefold miracle: ‘a new 
doctrine; ’ 1 with authority;' and obedience of the unclean spirits to 
His command. There is throughout, and especially in the account of 
the casting out of the demon, such un-Jewish simplicity, with entire 
absence of what would have been characteristic in a Jewish exorcist; 
such want of all that one would have expected, if the event had been 
invented,or coloured for a purpose, or tinged by contemporary notions; 
and, withal, such sublimity and majesty, that it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how any one can resist the impression of its reality, or that He 
Who so spake and did was in truth the Sou of God. 

From the Synagogue we follow the Saviour, in company with His 
called disciples, to Peter's wedded home. But no festive meal, as was 
Jewish wont, awaited them there. A sudden access of violent ‘ burn¬ 
ing fever,’* such as is even now common in that district, had laid 
Peter’s mother-in-law prostrate. If we had still any lingering 

1 Tbe Greek berm Implies this. Be- * This seems the better rendering, 
sides Its use In this narrative (St. Hark t, 1 Such Is the meaning of the Greek 
27; St Luke Iv. 36, In the latter in the word. I cannot understand, why the 
substantive form), it occdtb In St Hark corresponding terra In St. Luke should 
x. 24, 32; Acts lx. 6; and os a substan- have been interpreted In 1 The Speaker’s 
live in Acts 11L 10. Commentary as ‘typhoid fever.’ 
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thought of Jewish magical cures as connected with those of Jesus, 
what is now related must dispel it. The Talmud gives this disease 
precisely the same name (Nm'nit unw, Eshatha Tsemirta), ‘burning 
fever,’ and prescribes for it a magical remedy, of which the principal 
part is to tie a knife wholly of iron by a braid of hair to a thornbush, 
and to repeat on successive days Esod. iii. 2, 3, then vcr. 4, and finally 
ver. 5, after which the bush is to be cut down, while a certain magical 
formula is pronounced.* How different from this, alike in its sublime 
simplicity and in the majestic bearing of llim Who healed, is the 
Evangelic narrative of the cure of Peter's mother-in-law. To ignore, 
in our estimate of the trustworthiness of the Gospels, this essential 
contrast, would be a grave historicnl mistake. Jesus is 1 told ’ of the 
sickness; He is besought for her who is stricken down. In His 
Presence disease and misery cannot continue. Bending over the 
sufferer, He ‘rebuked the fever,' just as Ho had rebuked 1 ‘the 
demon ’ in the Synagogue, and for the same reason, since all disease, 
in the view of the Divine Healer, is the outcome of sin. Then lifting 
her by the hand, she rose up, healed, to ‘minister’ unto them. It 
was the first Diaconate ’ of woman in the Church—might we not 
almost say, in the world?—a Diaconate to Christ, and to those that 
were His; the Diaconate of one healed by Christ; a Diueonate 
immediately following such healing. The first, this, of a long 
course of woman's Diaconate to Christ, in which, for the first time, 
woman attained her true position. And what a Sabbath-meal it 
must have been, after that scene iu the Synagogue and after that 
healing in the house, when Jesus was the Guest, they who had wit¬ 
nessed it all sat at meat with Him, and she who had been healed was 
the Deaconess. Would that such were ever our Christian festive 
meals I 

It was evening. The sun was setting, and the Sabbath past. All 
that day it had been told from home to home what had been done 
in the Synagogue; it had been whispered what had taken place in 
the house of their neighbour Simon. This one conviction had been 
borne in upon them all, that l with authority' He spake, with author¬ 
ity and power He commanded even the unclean spirits, and they 

obeyed. No scene more characteristic of the Christ than that on 
this autumn evening at Capernaum. One by one the stars had shone 
out over the tranquil Lake and the festive city, lighting up earth’s 


1 The word is the same In both cases, marks of VoUrmar (Marcus, pp. 99, 100). 
* The term Is the same. See the re- 



*AT EVEN, ERE THE SUN WAS SETV 


darkness with heaven’s soft brilliancy, as if they stood there witnesses, CHAP. 

that God had fulfilled His good promise to Abraham.* On that XTV 

evening no one in Capernaum thought of business, pleasure, or ^ 

rest. There must have been many homes of sorrow, care, and sick- \ ^ 

11 # 10 

ness there, and in the populous neighbourhood around. To them, to 
all, had the door of hope now been opened. Truly, a new Snn had 
risen on them, with healing in His wings. No disease too desperate, 
when even the demons owned the authority of His mere rebuke. 

From all parts they bring them: mothers, widows, wives, fathers, 
children, husbands—their loved ones, the treasures they had almost 
lost: and the whole city throngs—a hushed, solemnised, overawed 
multitude—expectant, waiting at the door of Simon’s dwelling. 

There they laid them, along the street up to the market-place, on 
their beds; or brought them, with beseeching look and word. What 
a symbol of this world's misery, need, and hope; what a symbol, 
also, of what the Christ really is as the Consoler in the world’s mani¬ 
fold woe! Never, surely, was He more truly the Christ; nor is He 
in symbol more truly such to us and to all time, than when, in 
the stillness of that evening, under the starlit sky, He went through 
that suffering throng, laying His hands in the blessing of healing on 
every one of them, and casting ont many devils. No picture of the 
Christ more dear to us, than this of the unlimited healing of whatever 
disease of body or soul. In its blessed indefiniteness it conveys the 
infinite potentiality of relief, whatever misery have fallen on us, or 
whatever care or sorrow oppress us. He must be blind, indeed, who 
sees not in this Physician the Divine Healer; in this Christ the Light 
of the World; the Restoror of what sin had blighted; the Joy in our 
world’s deep sorrow. Never was prophecy more truly fulfilled than, 
on that evening, this of Isaiah; ‘Himself took our infirmities, and 
bare our sicknesses.' 11 By His Incarnation and Coming, by His taking *ib. ini 
our infirmities, and bearing our sicknesses—for this in the truest and 
widest sense is the meaning of the Incarnation of the Christ—did 
He become the Healer, the Consoler of humanity, its Saviour in all 
ills of time, and from all ills of eternity. The most real fulfilment 
this, that can be conceived, of Isaiah’s rapt vision of Who and what 
the Messiah was to be, and to do; not, indeed, what is sometimes 
called fulfilment, or expected as such, in a literal and verbal 
correspondence with the prediction. An utterly mechanical, external, 
and unspiritual view this of prophecy, in which, in quite Jewish 
literalism, the spirit is crushed by the letter. But, viewed in its real 
bearing on mankind with its wants, Christ, on that evening, was the 
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BOOK real, though as yet only initial, fulfilment of the world’s great hope, 
HI to which, centuries before, the God-directed hand of the prophet 

had pointed. 1 

So ended that Sabbath in Capernaum: a Sabbath of healing, joy, 
and true rest. But far and wide, into every place of the country 
around, throughout all the region of Galilee, spread the tidings, and 
with them the fame of Him Whom demons must obey, though they 
dare not pronounce Him the Son of God. And on men’s ears fell 
His Name with sweet softness of infinite promise, ‘like rain upon the 
mown grass, as showers that water the earth.* 


1 I cao scarcely Bud words strong 

enough to express my dissent from those 
who would limit Is. liii. 4, either on the 
one hand to spiritual, or on the other to 
physical ' sicknesses/ The promise la one 
of future deliverance from both, of a 
Restorer from all the woe which sin had 
brought. Iq the same way the expres¬ 
sion 1 taking upon Himself/ and 1 bear¬ 
ing ’ refers to the Christ as our Deliverer, 
because our Substitute. Because He took 
upon Himself our infirmities, therefore He 
bore our sicknesses. That the view here 
given Is that of the N.T., appears from a 
comparison of the application of the 
passage in St, Matt- viii. 17 with that in SL 


John 1. 29 and 1 Pet. 11. 24. The words, 
as given by SL Matthew, are most truly 
a N.T. ‘Targum 1 of the original. The 
LXX. renders, 'This man carries our 
sins and is pained for us; 1 Symmachus, 

■ Surely He took up our slus, and endured 
our labors; T the Targum Jon., ' Thus for 
our sins He will pray, and our iniquities 
will for His sake be forgiven/ (Comp. 
Drt'rerand ffeubauer r The Jewish Inter- 
prefers on Isaiah 1111., voL 11.) Lastly, it is 
with reference to this passage that the 
Messiah bears in the Talmud the desig¬ 
nation, ' The Leprous One/ and * the Sick 
One ’ (Saab* 98 &}. 
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SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH GALILEE—THE HEALING OF THE LEPER. 

(St. Matt iv. 23; vili. 2-i‘, St Mark i. 35-45; St Luke iv. 42-44; v. 12-16.) 

A day and an evening such as of that Sabbath of healing in Caper¬ 
naum must, with reverence be it written, have been followed by what 
opens the next section . 1 To the thoughtful observer there is such 
unbroken harmony in the Life of Jesus, such accord of the inward 
and outward, as to carry instinctive conviction of the truth of its re¬ 
cord. It was, so to speak, an inward necessity that the God-Man, 
when brought into contact with disease and misery, whether from 
physical or supernatural causes, should remove it by His Presence, 
by His touch, by His Word. An outward necessity also, because no 
other mode of teaching equally convincing would have reached those 
accustomed to Rabbinic disputations, and who must have looked for 
such a manifestation from One Who claimed such authority. And 
yet, so far from being a mere worker of miracles, as we should have 
expected if the history of His miracles had been of legendary origin, 
there is nothing more marked than the pain, we had almost said the 

humiliation, which their necessity seems to have carried to His heart. 

* Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe; ’. ‘ an evil and 
adulterons generation seeketh a Bign;’ ‘ blessed are they that have 
not Been, and yet have believed’—such are the utterances of Him 
Who sighed when He opened the ears of the Tleaf,* and bade nis 
Apostles look for higher and better things than power over all dis¬ 
eases or even over evil spirits . 11 * So would not the Messiah of Jew¬ 
ish legend have spoken or done; nor would they who invented such 
miracles have so referred to them. 

In truth, when, through the rift in His outward history, we catch 
a glimpse of ChriBt's inner Being, these miracles, so far as not the 
outcome of the mystic union of the Divine and the Human in Hie 
Person, but as part of His Mission, form part of nis Humiliation. 


CHAP, 

XV 



* Bt. Mark 
VU. 31 


* Bt. Luke 

X. 11-20 


1 Bo both Id St. Mark (i. 35-39) and in 
St Lake (iv. 42-44), and in anbatantial 


accord even in St. Matthew (iv. 23). 

1 Bo also SL Paul, 1 Cor. xlL 31: xllL l. 
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They also belong to that way which He had chosen in his initial con- 
quest of the Tempter in the Wilderness, when He chose, not the sud¬ 
den display of absolute power for the subdual of His people, but the 
painful, slow method of meeting the wants, and addressing Himself 
to the understanding and capacity of those over Whom He would 
reign. Iu this view, it seems as if we could gain a fresh under- 
Btanding, not only of the expediency of His final departure, so fur as 
concerned the future teaching of the disciples by the Holy Spirit, but 
of His own longing for the Advent of the Comforter. In truth, the 
two teachers and the two modes of teaching could not be together, 
and the Ascension of the Christ, as the end of His Humiliation, 
marked the Advent of the Holy Ghost, as bestowing another mode of 
teaching than that of the days of His Humiliation. 

And so, thiqking of the scene on the evening before, we can un¬ 
derstand how, ‘very early, while it was still very dark, 11 Jesus rose 
up, and went into a solitary place to pray. The use of the same ex¬ 
pression 1 in St. Mark xiii. 35 enables us to fix the time as that of 
the fourth night-watch, or between three and six o'clock of the morn¬ 
ing. It was not till some time afterwards, that even those, who had 
eo lately been called to His closest fellowship, rose, and, missing 
Him, followed. Jesus had prayed in that solitude, and consecrated 
it. After such a day, and in prospect of entering on His second 
journey through Galilee 1 —this time in so far different circumstances 
—He must prevent the dawn of the morning in prayer. And by this 
also would they learn, that He was not merely a worker of miracles, 
but that He, Whose Word demons obeyed, lived a Life, not of out¬ 
ward but of inward power, in fellowship with His Father, and bap¬ 
tized his work with prayer. But as yet, and, indeed, in measure all 
through His Life on earth, it seemed difficult for them in any measure 
to realise this. f All men seek for Thee, 1 and therefore they would 
have had Him return to Capernaum. But this was the very reason 
why He had withdrawn ere dawn of day. He had come forth, and 
that,* not to attract the crowds, and be proclaimed a King, but to 
preach the Kingdom of God. Once more we say it: so speaks not, 
nor acts the hero of Jewish legend! 

As the three Synoptista accordantly state, Jesus now entered on 
His second Galilean journey. There can be little doubt, that the 
chronological succession of events is here accurately indicated by the 


1 shows, that the ‘Coming forth 1 (SL Mark 

1 The circumstances will be referred to l 38) cannot be limited to His tearing 

In the sequel. Capernaum. 

1 The expression In Sf. Luke Iv. 43 
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more circumstantial narrative in St- Mark’s Gospel. 1 The arrange- CHAP, 
ment of St. Luke appears that of historical grouping, while that of XV 
St. Matthew is determined by the Hebraic plan of his Gospel, which 
seems constructed on the model of the Pentateuch, a as if the estab¬ 
lishment of the Kingdom by the Messiah were presented as the fulfil¬ 
ment of its preparatory planting in Israel. But this second journey 
through Galilee, which the three Gospels connect with the stay at 
Capernaum, marks a turning-point in the working of the Christ. As 
already stated, the occurrences at the * Unknown Feast,’ s in Jerusa¬ 
lem, formed a new point of departure. Christ had fully presented 
His claims to the Sanhedrists, and they had been fully rejected by 
the Scribes and the people. Henceforth He separated Himself from 
that 1 untoward generation/ henceforth, also, began His systematic 
persecution by the authorities, when His movements were tracked 
and watched. Jesus went alone to Jerusalem. This, also, was 
fitting. Equally so, that on His return He called His disciples to be 
His followers; and that from Capernaum He entered, in their com¬ 
pany, on a new phase in His‘Work. 

Significantly, His Work began where that of the Rabbis, we had 
almost said of the Old Testament saints, ended. Whatever remedies, 
medical, magical, or sympathetic, Rabbinic writings may indicate for 
various kinds of disease, leprosy is not included in the catalogue. 

They left aside what even the Old Testament marked as moral death, 
by enjoining those so stricken to avoid all contact with the living, 
and even to bear the appearance of mourners. As the leper passed 
by, his clothes rent, his hair dishevelled/ and the lower part of his -Lev.xui 
face and his upper lip covered/ it was as one going to death who 
reads his own burial-service^ while the mournful words, ‘Unclean! 
Unclean!’ which he uttered, proclaimed that hia was both living and 
moral death. Again, the Old Testament, and even Rabbinism, took, 

1 The following are T briefly, some of seditions from Jerusalem, of which we 
the considerations which determine the have here the first traces, 
chronological order here adopted: (1.) a This is ingeniously indicated in Pro- 
This event coaid not have taken place feasor DetUzscA's Enteteh. d. Kanon. 
after the Sermon on the Mount, since Evang., although, in my view, the theory 
then the twelve Apostles were already cannot be carried out in the full details 
called, nor yet after the call of St. attempted by the Professor. But such a 
Matthew. (2.) From the similes em- general conception of the Gospel by St. 
ployed (about the lilies of the field, &c.), Matthew is jiot only reasonable in itself, 
the Sermon on the Mount seems to have bat explains his peculiar arrangement of 
taken place in spring; this event in early events. 

autamn. On the other hand, the order a On the date of this feast comp. Ap¬ 
ia St, Mark exactly fits in, and also in pendix XV, 

the main agrees, with that in St. Luke, * From this women were excepted, 
while, lastly, it exhibits the growing per- Sot. iii. 8. 
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in the measures prescribed in leprosy, primarily a moral, or rather a 
ritual, and only secondarily a sanitary, view of the case. The iso- 
lation already indicated, which banished lepers from all intercourse 
except with those similarly stricken, 1 and fore bade their entering not 
only the Temple or Jerusalem, but any walled city,* could not have 
been merely prompted by the wish to prevent infection. For all the 
laws in regard to leprosy are expressly stated not to have application 
in the case of heathens, proselytes before their conversion, and even 
of Israelites on their birth.* The same inference must also be drawn 
from the circumstance, that the priestly examination and subsequent 
isolation of the leper were not to commence during the marriage- 
■ Kag. ul 3 week, or on festive days, 1 * since, evidently, infection would have been 

most likely to spread in such circumstances. 4 

It has already been stated, that Rahbinism confessed itself power* 
less in presence of thi9 living death. Although, as Michaelis rightly 
suggests, b the sacrificial ritual for the cleansed leper implies, at least, 
the possibility of a cure, it is in every instance traced to the direct 
agency of God.* Hence the mythical theory, which, to be rational, 
ust show some precedent to account for the origination of the 
narrative in the Gospel, here once more breaks down.* Keirn cannot 
deny the evident authenticity of the Evangelic narrative, and has no 
better explanation to offer than that of the old Rationalists—which 
Strauss had already so fully refuted 1 —that the poor sufferer only asked 
of Jesus to declare, not to make, him clean.* In truth, the possibility 
of any cure through human agency was never contemplated by the 
Jews. Josephus speaks of it as possibly granted to prayer,* but in a 
manner betokening a pious phraseology without serious meaning. We 
may go further, and say that not only did Rabbinism never suggest 
the cure of a leper, but that its treatment of those sufferers presents 
tbe most marked contrast to that of the Saviour. And yet, as il 


* D&a Hos. 
Becht, voL 
It. p- 1H 


• AnL 111, 

1LB 


1 They were not allowed to hold Inter¬ 

course with persons under other defile- 

moot than leprosy, Pea. 67 a * 

4 These were considered os walled since 
the time of Joshua* Kel. L 7* and their 
sanctity equal to that of tbe camp or Israel, 
and greater than that of unwalied towns. 
4 Neg. 111. 1; vh, 1; xl* 1; ill. 1. 

4 The following parts are declared In 
the Wish nab as untainted by leprosy; 
within the eye, ear, nose, and mouth; 
the folds of tbe skin, especially those of 
tbe neck; under the female breast; the 
armpit; the sole of the foot the naJLa, Lhe 
bead/and tbe beard (Neg. vt 8). 


1 MichaelU views the whole question 
chiefly from the standpoint of sanitary 
police* 

4 It Is, though I think hesitatingly, 
propounded by Straus* (vol. it, pp, 69, 
67), He has been satisfactorily answered 
by VolJcmar (Marcus, p, 110). 

T a* &. pp* 63. 64* 

4 Jesu von Naz. li. p* 174* This la 
among the weakest portions of the book. 
Keim must have strongly felt * the telling 
marks of the authenticity of this narra¬ 
tive/ when he was drlveb to an explana¬ 
tion which makes Jesus 1 present Hlm- 
aeif u a Scribe.' 



THE LAW OP LEPROSY, 




writing its own condemnation, one of the titles which it gives to the chap, 
Messiah is ‘ the Leprous, ’ the King Messiah being represented as seated XV 
in the entrance to Rome, surrounded by, and relieving all misery and -'r*-' 
disease, in fulfilment of Is. liii. 4.‘‘ *sanh. as* 

tVe need not here enumerate the various symptoms, by which the 
Rabbinic law teaches us to recognise true leprosy.* Any one capable 
of it might make the medical inspection, although only a descendant 
of Aaron could formally pronounce clean or unclean." Once declared b ***• i 
leprous, the sufferer was soon made to feel the utter heartlessness of 
Rabbinism. To banish him outside walled towns* may have been a f Kei. i. 7 
necessity, which, perhaps, required to be enforced by the threatened 
penalty of forty stripes save one. d Similarly, it might be a right, apes, vt 
even merciful, provision, that in the Synagogues lepers were to be the 
first to enter and the lust to leave, and that they should occupy a 
separate compartment ( Mechitsah ), ten palms high, and six feet wide.' * Ne «- Ilu 
For, from the symbolism and connection between the physical and the 
psychical, 1 the Old Testament, in its rites and institutions, laid the 
greatest stress on ‘ cleau and unclean.’ To sum it up in briefest 
compass, and leaving out of view leprosy of clothes or houses, 4 
according to the Old Testament, defilement was conveyed only by the 
animal body, and attached to no other living body than that of man, 
nor could any other living body than that of man communicate defile¬ 
ment. The Old Testament mentioned eleven principal kinds of defile¬ 
ment. These, as being capable of communicating further defilement, 
were designated Abhoth hattumeoth —‘ fathers of defilements ’—the 
defilement which they produced being either itself an Abh hattumeah, 
or else a * Child,’ or a ‘ Child's Child of defilement’ (nitBisn tu ~m. -jVi). 

We find in Scripture thirty-two Abhoth hattumeoth , as they are called. 

To this Rabbinic tradition added other twenty-nine. Again, accord¬ 
ing to Scripture, these ‘ fathers of defilements ’ affected only in two 
degrees; the direct effect produced by them being designated * the 
beginning,’ or ‘ the first,’ and that further propagated, ‘thesecond’ 
degree. But Rabbinic ordinances added a third, fourth, and even 
filth degree of defilement. 1 From this, as well as the equally intricate 

1 See the passage in fall in the Appen- Ac., and 253 Ac.). The author Is, how- 
dix on Messianic Prophecies. ever, perhaps too much imbued with the 

* These are detailed iu Neg. i. 1—4; ii. views of the Kabbalah. 

1; iii. 3-6; vii. 1; is. 2, 3. * According to Tos. Neg. vi. no case of 

9 Undoubtedly the deepest and most leprosy of houses bad ever occurred, but 
philosophical treatment of this subject is was only mentioned in Scripture, iu order 
that in the dow somewhat rare, and un- to give occasion to legal studies, so as to 
fortunately uncompleted, work of Moliior, procure a Divine reward. 

Philosophic d. Gcsch. (see vol. iii. pp. 126 9 1 have here followed, or rattier sum- 
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* Neg. illl. 
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No 


- Bhabb. 

56 a 

d Nodar. 

41 a 


BOOK arrangements about purification, the Mishuic Bection about i clean 

HI and unclean ’ is at the same time the largest and most intricate in 

the Rabbinic code, while its provisious touched and interfered, more 
than any others, with every department of life. 

In the elaborate code of defilements leprosy was not only one of 
'the fathers of uneleanness/ but, nest to defilement from the dead, 
stood foremost amongst them. Not merely actual contact with the 
leper, but even his entrance defiled a habitation/ and everything in 
it, to the beams of the roof/ But beyond this, Rabbinic harshness or 
fear carried its provisions to the utmost sequences of an unbending 
logic. It is, indeed, true that, as in general so especially in this 
instance, Rabbinisrn loved to trace disease to moral causes, 
death without sin, and no pain without transgression; 1 ' ‘the sick 
is not healed, till all his sins are forgiven him/ d These are oft- 
repeated sayings; but, when closely examined, they are not quite so 
spiritual as they sound* For, first, they represent a reaction against 
the doctrine of original sin, in the sense that it is not the Fall of 
man, but one's actual trangression, to which disease and death are to 
■ Bor. 33 a be traced according to the saying: ‘Not the serpent kills, but sin/’ 1 

But their real unspirituality appears most clearly, when we remember 
tBer, 6 b how special diseases were traced to particular sins. Thus/child¬ 
lessness and leprosy are described as chastisements, which indeed 
procure for the sufferer forgiveness of sins, but cannot, like other 
chastisements, be regarded as the outcome of love, nor be received in 
love/ And even such sentiments in regard to sufferings* arc 
immediately followed by such cynical declarations on the part of 
Rabbis so afflicted, as that they loved neither the chastisement, nor its 
reward/ And in regard to leprosy, tradition had it that, as leprosy 
attached to the house, the dress, or the person, these were to be 
regarded as always heavier strokes, following as each successive 
warning had been neglected, and a reference to this was seen in 
Prow xix. 29/ 1 Eleven sins are mentioned k which bring leprosy, 
among them pre-eminently those of which the tongue is the organ,* 


> Ber. 5 a 


* Ber. ft b 

1 Bemldb. 

H. 13 

* Tench* on 
Eammet- 
eora 4; ed. 
Lemberg 
11. p. 24 a 

m U. 6., % p* 

33 a; 

orach. 10 b; 
and In 
many paa* 


marl Bed, Maimonides. It was, of course, 
impossible to give even the briefest de¬ 
tails. 

1 The story, of which this saying is the 
moral, is that of the crushing of a ser¬ 
pent by the great miracle-monger Cba- 
ntna ben Dosa, without his being hurt* 
But I cannot help feeling that a double 
entendre is here intended—on the one 
hand, that even a serpent could not burl 


one tike Cbanloa, and, on the other, the 
wider bearing on the real cause of death: 
not our original state, but our actual sin* 

1 The Midrash enumerates four as In 
that category: the poor, the blind, the 
childless, and the leprous. 

* From Zech, ziv* 12 it was Inferred, 
that this leprosy would smite the Gen¬ 
tiles even in the Messianic age (Tan- 
ebuma, Tazrla, end). 



«IF THOU WILT, THOU CANS! MAKE ME CLEAN.* 



Still, if such had been the real views of Rabbinism one might have 
expected that Divine compassion would have been extended to those, 
who bore such heavy burden of their sins. Instead of this, their bur¬ 
dens were needlessly increased. True, as wrapped in mourner’s garb 
the leper passed by, his cry * Unclean I ’ was to incite others to pray 
for him—but also to avoid him. 1 No one was even to salute him; his 
bed was to be low, inclining towards the ground. b If he even put 
his head into a place, it became unclean. No less a distance than 
four cubits (six feet) must be kept from a leper; or, if the wind came 
from that direction, a hundred were scarcely sufficient. Rabbi Mcir 
would not eat an egg purchased in a street where there was a leper. 
Another Rabbi boasted, that he always threw stones at them to keep 
them far off, while others hid themselves or ran away/ 1 To such 
extent did Rabbinism carry its inhuman logic in considering the 
leper as a mourner, that it even forhade him to wash his face/ 

We can now in some measure appreciate the contrast between 
Jesus and His contemporaries in His bearing towards the leper. Or, 
conversely, we can judge by the healing of this leper of tne impression 
which the Saviour had made upon the people. lie would have fled 
from a Rabbi; he came in lowliest attitude of entreaty to Jesus. 
Criticism need not bo anxiously seek for an explanation of his 
approach. There was no Old Testament precedent for it: not in the 
case of Moses, nor even in that of Elisha, and there was no Jewish 
expectancy of it. But to have heard Him teach, to have seen or 
known Him as healing all manner of disease, must have carried to 
the heart the conviction of His absolute power. And so one can 
understand this lowly reverence of approach, this cry which has so 
often since been wrung from those who have despaired of all other 
help: ‘If Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean.’ Tt is not a prayer, 
but the ground-tone of all prayer—faith in His Power, and absolute 
committal to Him of our helpless, hopeless need. And Jesus, touched 
with compassion, willed it. It almost seems, as if it were in the very 
exuberance of power that Jesus, acting in so direct contravention of 
Jewish usage, touched the leper. It was fitting that Elisha should 
disappoint Naaman’s expectancy, that the prophet would heal his 
leprosy by the touch of his hand. It was even more fitting that 
Jesus Bhould surprise the Jewish leper by touching, ere by Hib 
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1 And yet Jewish symbolism saw in 
Lbe sufferings of Israel and tne destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple the real fulfilment of 
the punishment of leprosy with its atten¬ 
dant ordinances, while it also traced in 


the healing of that disease and the provi¬ 
sions for declaring the Leper clean, a 
close analogy to what would happen in 
Israel’s restoration (Yayyikra R, 15, 17; 
Yalknt l par 551, 563). 
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Word He cleansed him. 


And so, experience ever finds that in 


Christ the real is far beyond the ideal. We can understand, how. 

^ ■ 

from hia standpoint, Strauss should have found it impossible to un¬ 
derstand the healing of leprosy by the touch and Word of Jesus, Its 
explanation lies in the fact, that He was the God-Man, And yet, ag 
our inner tending after God and the voice of conscience indicate that 
man is capable of adoption into God's family, so the marked power 
which in disease mind has over body points to a higher capability 
in Man Perfect, the Ideal Man, the God-Man, of vanquishing disease 
by His Will. 

It is not quite so easy at first sight to understand, why Christ 
should with such intense earnestness, almost vehemence/ have sent 
the healed man away—as the term bears, 'cast him out.’ a Certainly 
not (as Volkmar —fantastically in error on this, as on so many other 
points—imagines) because He disapproved of his worship, ltuthcr 
do we once more gather, how the God-Man shrank from the fame 
connected with miracles—specially with such an one—which as we 
have seen, were rather of inward and outward nec^sity than of choice 
in His Mission. Not so—followed by a curious crowd, or thronged 
by eager multitudes of sight-seers, or aspirants for temporal benefits— 
was the Kingdom of Heaven to be preached and advanced. It would 
have been the way of a Jewish Messiah, and have led up to His 
royal proclamation by the populace. But as we study the character 
of the Christ, no contrast seems more glaring—let us add, more 
painful—than that of such a scene. And so we read that, when, 
notwithstanding the Saviour's charge to the healed leper to keep 
silence, it was nevertheless—nay, as might perhaps have been expected 
all the more made known by him—as, indeed, in some measure it 
could scarcely have remained entirely unknown, He could no more, 
as before, enter the cities, but remained without in desert places, 
whither they came to Him from every quarter. And in that withdrawal 
He spoke, and healed, * and prayed, * 

Yet another motive of Christ’s conduct may be suggested. His 
injunction of silence was combined with that of presenting himself 
to the priest and conforming to the ritual requirements of the 


1 On tbls term see the first note In this 
chapter. 

1 This, however, ae Godet has shown 
(Comm, on SL Lake, German traneL, p. 
1 ST), does not Imply that the event took 
place either In a house or io a town, as 
most commentators suppose. It Is 


strange that the 1 Speaker's Commen¬ 
tary/ following Weiss, should have lo¬ 
cated the Incident In a Synagogue. It 
could not possibly have occurred there, 
unless all Jewish ordinances and cus¬ 
toms had been revereedr 
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Mosaic Law in such cases. 1 It is scarcely necessary to refute the chap. 
notion, that in this Christ was prompted either by the desire to see XV 
the healed man restored to the society of his fellows, or by the wish v —— 
to have some officially recognised miracle, to which He might after¬ 
wards appeal. Not to speak of the un-Christlikeness of auch a wish 
or purpose, as a matter of fact, He did not appeal to it, and the 

healed leper wholly disappears from the Gospel-narrative. And yet 
his conforming to the Mosaic Ritual was to be ' a testimony unto 
them.’ The Lord, certainly, did not wish to have the Law of Moses 
broken—and broken, not superseded, it would have been, if its pro¬ 
visions had been infringed before His Death, Ascension, and the 
Coming of the Holy Ghost had brought their fulfilment. 

But there is something else here. The course of this history shows, 
that the open rupture between Jesus and the Jewish authorities, which 
had commenced at the Unknown Feast at Jerusalem, was to lead to 
practical sequences. On the part of the Jewish authorities, it led 
to measures of active hostility. The Synagogues of Galilee are 
no longer the quiet scenes of His teaching and miracles; His Word 
and deeds no longer pass unchallenged. It had never occurred to 
these Galileans, as they implicitly surrendered themselves to the 
power of His words, to question their orthodoxy. But now, imme¬ 
diately after this occurrence, we find Him accused of blasphemy.* *st. L«k« 

Y 21 

They had not thought it breach of God’s Law when, on that Sabbath, 

He had healed in the Synagogue of Capernaum and in the home of 
Peter; but after this it became sinful to extend like mercy on the 
Sabbath to him whoso hand was withered.* They had never thought * at. Luke 
of questioning the condescension of his intercourse with the poor and 
needy; but now they sought to sap the commencing allegiance of 
His disciples by charging Him with undue intercourse with publicans 
and sinners/and by inciting againBt Him even the prejudices and e st. Luka 
doubts of the half-enlightened followers of Hia own Forerunner. 1 All / Bt Ltlka 
these new incidents are due to one and the same cause; the presence T,aa 
and hostile watchfulness of the Scribes and Pharisees, who now for 
the first time appear on the scene of Hie ministry. Is it too much 
then to infer, that, immediately after that Feast at Jerusalem, the 


1 The Rabbinic ordinances as to the rit* 
aal in such cases are in Neg. xlv, See * The 
Temple and Its Services * pp. 315-317. 
Special attention was to be given, that 
the water with which the purified leper 
was sprinkled was from a pore, flowing 
spring (six different collections of water, 
suited to different kinds of impurity, be* 


lng .described In Miqv. L 1-8). From 
Parab vilh 10 we gather, that among 
other rivers even the Jordan was not 


deemed sufficiently pure, because in Us 
course other streams, which were not 
lawful for such purification, had mingled 
with 1L 
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Jewish authorities sent their familiars into Galilee after Jesus, and 
that it was to the presence and influence of this informal deputation 
that the opposition to Christ, which now increasingly appeared, was 
due? If so, then wc see not only an additional motive for Christ's 
injunction of silence on those whom He had healed, and for His 
own withdrawal from the cities and their throng, but wc can under¬ 
stand how, as He afterwards answered those, whom John had sent 
to lay before Christ his doubts, by pointing to His works, so He 
replied to the sending forth of the Scribes of Jerusalem to watch, 
oppose, and arrest Him, by sending to Jerusalem as His embassy the 
healed leper, to submit to all the requirements of the Law. It 
was His testimony unto them—His, Who was meek and lowly in 
heart; and it was in deepest accord with what He had done, and was 
doing. Assuredly, He, Who brake not the bruised reed, did not cry 
nor lift up His Voice in the streets, but brought forth judgment unto 
truth. And in Him shall the nations trust I 



CONCERNING THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


CHAPTER XVI. - 

THE RETDRN TO CAPERNAUM—CONCERNING THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN8- 

THE HEALING OF THE PARALYSED. 

(St. Matt is. 1-8; St Mark ii. 1-12; St. Luke v. 17-26.) 

It is a. remarkable instance of the reserve of the Gospel-narratives, CHAP, 
that of the second journey of Jesus in Galilee no other special event XVT 
is recorded than the healing of the leper. And it seems also to in- 
dicate, that this one miracle had been so selected for a special purpose. 

But if, as we have suggested, after the * Unknown Feast/ the activity 
of Jesus assumed a new and what, for want of a better name, may be 
called an anti-Judaic character, we can perceive the reason of it. 

The healing of leprosy was recorded as typical* With this agrees 
also what immediately follows* For, as Rabbinism stood confess¬ 
edly powerless in face of the living death of leprosy, so it had no 
word of forgiveness to speak to the conscience burdened with sin, nor 
yet word of welcome to the sinner. But this was the inmost meaning 
of the two events which the Gospel-history places next to the healing 
of the leper: the forgiveness of sins in the case of the paralytic, and 
the welcome to the chief of sinners in the call of Levi-Matthew. 

We are still mainly following the lead of St. Mark/ alike as 
regards the succession of events and their details. And here it is 
noteworthy, how the account in St* Mark confirms that by St John * of *su John* 
what had occurred at the Unknown Feast. Not that either Evan¬ 
gelist could have derived it from the other. But if we establish the 
trustworthiness of the narrative in St* John v., which is unconfirmed 
by any of the Synoptists, we strengthen not only the evidence in 
favour of the Fourth Gospel generally, but that in one of its points of 
chief difficulty, since such advanced teaching on the part of Jesus, 
and such developed hostility from the Jewish authorities, might 
scarcely have been looked for at so early a stage. But when wecom- 

1 The same order is followed by St look for the fullest account of that early 
Lake* From the connection between St Capernaum-Ministry in the Secoud Gos- 
If&rk and SL Peter, we ehould naturally pel* 
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pare the language of 9t. Mark with the narrative in the fifth chapter 
of St, John’s Gospel, at least four points of contact prominently appear. 
For, first, the unspoken charge of the Scribes, 1 that in forgiving sins 
Jesus blasphemed by making Himself equal with God, has its exact 
counterpart in the similar charge against Him in St. John v, 18, 
which kindled in them the wish to kill Jesus, Secondly, as in that 
case the final reply of Jesus pointed to ‘the authority' (t'govaia) 
which the Father had given Him for Divine administration on earth, * 
so the healing of the paralytic was to show the Scribes that He had 
( authority 1 (tgovaia ) 1 for the dispensation upon earth of the for¬ 
giveness of sins, which the Jews rightly regarded as the Divine 
prerogative. Thirdly, the words which Jesus spake to the paralytic: 
‘ Rise, take up thy bed, and walk,' 9 are to the very letter the same 1 
which are recorded d as used by Him when He healed the impotent 
man at the Pool of Bethesda. Lastly, alike in the words which 
Jesus addressed to the Scribes at the healing of the paralytic, and in 
those at the Unknown Feast, He made final appeal to His works 
as evidential of Hie being sent by, and having received of, the Father 
‘the authority 1 to which He laid claim/ It would be utterly 
irrational to regard these as coincidences, and not references. And 
their evidential force becomes the stronger, as we remember the 
entire absence of design on the part of St. Mark/ But this corre¬ 
spondence not only supports the trustworthiness of the two indepen 
dent narratives in. St. Mark and in St. John, but also confirms alike 
that historical order in which we have arranged the events, and the 
suggestion that, after the encounter at the Unknown Feast, the 
authorities of Jerusalem had sent representatives to wateh, oppose, 
and, if possible, entrap Jesus, 

In another manner, also, the succession of events, as we have 
traced it, seems confirmed by the account of the healing of the 


1 The A.V. mars tbe meaning bj ren¬ 
dering It: ' power.’ 

* So according to the best readings. 

1 It is, of course, not pretended by 
negative critics that the Fourth Gospel 
borrowed from St. Mark. On the con¬ 
trary, the supposed differences In form 
and spirit between the Synoptlsts and 
the Fourth Gospel form one of the main 
arguments against the authenticity of 
tba latter. In regard to the 5th chap, 
of St John, Dr Abbott writes (Art 
1 Gospels/ Encycl. BHt p. 833 5); * That 
part of the discourse In which Christ 
describee Himself in tbe presence of tbe 
multitude as having received all power 


to Judge and to quicken tbe dead, does not 
resemble anything In the Synoptic narra¬ 
tive’—except St Matt. xl. 27; St Loke 
x. 22, and 4 that was uttered privately to 
the dlociplee.’ To complete the irony of 
criticism. Dr. Abbott contrasts the j faith 
of the 8yn opt lets/ such as 'that half- 
physical thrill of trust In tbe presence of 
Jesus, which enables the limbs of a 
paralysed man to make the due physical 
response to the emotional shock con¬ 
sequent on tbe word " Arise/' so that In 
the strength of that shock the paralytic 
Is enabled to shake off the disease of 
many years/ with faith each as the 
Fourth Gospel presents IL 
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paralytic. The second journey of Jesus through Galilee had com* 
menced in autumn; the return to Capernaum was ‘ after days,’ 
which, in common Jewish phraseology, 1 meant a considerable in* 
terval. As we reckon, it was winter, which would equally account for 
Christ’s return to Capernaum, and for His teaching in the house. 
For, no sooner ‘ was it heard that He was in the house,' or, as some 
have rendered it, ‘that He was at home,' than so many flocked to 
the dwelling of Peter, which at that period may-have been ‘ the house’ 
or temporary ‘ home ' of the Saviour, as to fill its limited space to oyer 
flowing, and even to crowd out to the door and beyond it. The 
general impression on our minds is, that this audience was rather in 
a state of indecision than of sympathy with Jesus. It included 
‘ Pharisees and doctors of the Law,' who had come on purpose from 
the towns of Galilee, from Judsea, and from Jerusalem. These 
occupied the ‘ uppermost rooms,’ sitting, no doubt, near to Jesus. 
Their influence must have been felt by the people. Although 
irresistibly attracted by Jesus, an element of curiosity, if not of 
doubt, would mingle with their feelings, &b they looked at their 
leaders, to whom long habit attached the most superstitious veneration. 
If one might bo say, it was like the gathering of Israel on Mount 
Carmel, to witness the issue as between Elijah and the prieBts of Baal. 

Although in no wise necessary to the understanding of the event, 
it is helpful to try and realise the scene. We can picture to ourselves 
the Saviour ‘ speaking the Word' to that eager, interested crowd, 
which would Boon become forgetful even of the presence of the 
watchfbl ‘ Scribes.' Though we know a good deal of the structure 
of Jewish houses,* we feel it difficult to be sure of the exact place 
which the Saviour occupied on this occasion. Meetings for religious 
study and discussion were certainly held in the Aliyah or upper 
chamber.* But, on many grounds, such a locale seems utterly un- 

suited to the requirements of the narrative. 1 * Similar objections 
attach to the idea, that it waB the front room of one of those low 
houses occupied by the poor. 4 Nor is there any reason for supposing 
that the house occupied by Peter was one of those low buildings, 
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1 See Wetstein in loc, 

* * Sketches of Jewish life/ pp. 93-&G. 

1 Such & crowd coaid scarcely have 
assembled there—and where were those 
ah oat and beyond the door ? 

4 This Is the suggestion of Dr. Thomson 
(* The Land and the Book/ pp, 858 t 3&0), 
Bat even he Bees difficulties la It Bo¬ 
rides, was Christ ioelde the small room 


of such a house, and If so, how did the 
multitude see and hear Him 1 Nor can 
I see any reason for representing Peter 
as ao poor. Professor DelttzBch's cod-* 
ceptton of the scene (In his * Eln Tag In 
C&pern/) seems to me, so far as I follow 
It, though exceedingly beautiful, too 
Imaginative. 
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book which formed the dwellings of the very poor. It must, at any rate, 

ni have contained, besides a large family room, accommodation for 

'"r—■■" Peter and his wife, for Peter’s mother-in-law, and for Jesus as the 

honoured guest. The Mishnah calls a small house one that is 
9 feet long by 12 broad, and a large house one that i 3 12 feet 
long by 15 broad, and adds that a dining-hall is 15 feet square, the 
• b&mb. height being always computed at half the Tength and breadth.* But 

these notices seein rather to apply to a single room. They arc part 
of a legal discussion, in which reference is made to a building which 
might be erected by a man for his son on his marriage, or as a 
dwelling for his widowed daughter. Another source of information is 
derived from what we know of the price and rental of houses. We 
‘in j«. read b of a house as costing ten (of course, gold) dinars, which 

p. n't ‘ would make the price 250 silver dinars, or between 7f. and 81. of our 

money. This must, however, have been ‘a small house,’since the 

«tob. b. rental of such is stated to have been from 7s. to 28s. a year," while 

Meis. c. w. t ^ at o j. a ] ar g e house is computed at about 9i. a year, 4 and that of a 

4 courtyard at about 14s, a year.' 

Till* ulj 

All this is so far of present interest as it will help to show, that 
a the house of Peter could not have been a ( small one,' We regard it 
as one of the better dwellings of the middle classes* In that cqsc 
all the circumstances fully accord with the narrative in the Gospels. 
Jesus is speaking the Word, standing in the covered gallery that ran 
round the courtyard of such houses, and opened into the various 
apartments* Perhaps He was standing within the entrance of the 
guest-chamber, while the Scribes were sitting within that apartment, 
or beside Him in the gallery. The court before Him is thronged, out 
into the street. All are absorbcdly listening to the Master, wdien of 
a sudden those appear who are bearing a paralytic on his pallet. It 
had of late become too common a scene to sec the sick thus carried 
to Jesus to attract special attention. And yet one can scarcely 
conceive that, if the crowd had merely filled an apartment and 
gathered around its door, it would not have made way for the sick, or 
that somehow the bearers could not have come within sight, or been 
able to attract the attention of Christ. But with a courtyard crowded 
out into the street, all this would be, of course, out of the question. 
In such circumstances, what was to be done ? Access to Jesus was 
simply impossible. Shall they wait till the multitude disperses, or 
for another and more convenient season 7 Only those would have 
acted thus who have never felt the preciousness of an opportunity, 
because they have never known what real need is* Inmost in 
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the hearts of those who bore the paralysed was the belief, that Jesus chap. 
could, and that lie would, heal. They must have heard it from others; XVi 
they must have witnessed it themselves in other instances. And in- 
most in the heart of the paralytic was, as we infer from the first words 
of Jesus to him, not only the same conviction, but with it weighed 
a terrible fear, born of Jewish belief, lest hiB Bins might hinder his 
healing. And this would make him doubly anxious not to lose the 
present opportunity. 

And so their resolve was quickly taken. If they cannot approach 
Jesus with their burden, they can let it down from above at His feet. 

Outside the house, as well as inside, a stair led up to the roof. They 
may have ascended it in this wise, or else reached it by what the 
Rabbis called 1 tbe road of the roofs,’ * passing from roof to roof, if the ‘ 
house adjoined others in the same street. The roof itself, which had »«*. uez 
hard beaten earth or rubble underneath it, was paved with brick, stone, 
or any other hard substance, and surrounded by a balustrade which, 
according to Jewish Law, was at least three feet high. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine, that the bearers of the paralytic w r ould have 
attempted to dig through this into a room below*, not to speak of the 
interruption anil inconvenience caused to those helow by such an 
operation. But no such objection attaches if we regard it, not as the 
main roof of the house, but as that of the covered gallery under which 
we are supposing the Lord to have stood. This could, of course, have 
been readily reached from above. In such case it would have been 
comparatively easy to ‘unroof’ the covering of ‘tiles,’ and then, 

‘ having dug out' an opening through the lighter framework which 
supported the tiles, to let down their burden ‘ into the midst before 
Jesus.’ All this, as done by four strong men, would be but the work 
of a few minutes. But we can imagine the arresting of the discourse 
of Jesus, and the breathless surprise of the crowd as this opening 
through the tiles appeared, and slowly a pallet was let down before 
them. Busy hands would help to steady it, and bring it safe to the 
ground. And on that pallet lay one paralysed—his fevered face and 
glistening eyes upturned to Jesus. 

It muBt have been a marvellous sight, even at a time and in 
circumstances when the marvellous might be said to have become of 
every-day occurrence. This energy and determination of faith ex¬ 
ceeded aught that had been witnessed before. Jesus saw it, and He 
spake. For, as yet, the blanched lips of the sufferer had not parted 
to utter his petition. He believed, indeed, in the power of Jesus to 
heal, with all the certitude that issued, not only in the determina- 
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tlon to be laid at His feet, but at whatever trouble and in any cir¬ 
cumstances, however novel or strange. It needed, indeed, faith to 
overcome all the hindrances in the present instance; and still more 
faith to be so absorbed and forgetful of all around, as to be let down 
from the roof through the broken tiling into the midst of such an 
assembly. And this open outburst of faith shone out the more 
brightly, from its contrast with the covered darkness and clouds of 
unbelief within the breast of those Scribes, who had come to watch 
and ensnare Jesus. 

As yet no one had spoken, for the silence of expectancy had fallen 
on them all. Could He, and, if He could, would He help—and what 
would He do? But He, Who perceived man's unspoken thoughts, 
knew that there was not only faith, but also fear, in the heart of that 
man. Hence the first words which the Saviour spake to him were: 
‘Be of good cheer. 1 * He had, indeed, got beyond the coarse Judaic 
standpoint, from which suffering seemed an expiation of sin. It 
was argued by the Rabbis, that, if the loss of an eye or a tooth 
liberated a slave from bondage, much more would the sufferings of the 
whole body free the soul from guilt; and, again, that Scripture itself 
indicated this by the use of the word ‘covenant/ alike in connection 
with the salt which rendered the sacrifices meet for the altar/and 
Bufferings/ which did the like for the soul by cleansing away sin/ 
We can readily believe, as the recorded experience of the Rabbis 
shows/ that such sayings brought neither relief to the hody, nor 
comfort to the soul of real sufferers. But this other Jewish idea was 
even more deeply rooted, had more of underlying truth, and would, 
especially in presence of the felt holiness of Jesus, have a deep in¬ 
fluence on the soul, that recovery would not be granted to the sick 
unless his sins had first been forgiven him/ It was this deepest, 
though, perhaps, as yet only partially conscious, want of the sufferer 
before Him, which Jesus met when, in words of tendercst kindness, 
He spoke forgiveness to his soul, and that not as something to come, 
but as an act already past: ‘Child, thy sins have been forgiven/ 1 
We should almost say, that He needed first to speak these words, 
before He gave healing: needed, in the psychological order of things; 
needed, also, if the inward sickness was to be healed, and because the 
inward stroke, or paralysis, in the consciousness of guilt, must be 
removed, before the outward could be taken away. 


1 Id our AT, It Is erroneously Dout- of MSS., which have the verb Id the pt r 

dx. 1. feet tease. 

* So according to the greater Dumber 
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la another sense, also, there was a higher ‘ need be ’ for the word chap. 

Which brought forgiveness, before that which gave healing. Although XVI 
it is not for a moment to be supposed, that, in what Jesus did, He had '-■"v-*' 
primary intention in regard to the Scribes, yet here also, as in all 
Divine acts, the undesigned adaptation and the undesigned sequences 
are as fitting as what we call the designed. For, with God there is 
neither past nor future; neither immediate nor mediate; but all is 
one, the eternally and God-pervaded Present: Let us recall, that 
Jesus was in the presence of those in whom the Scribes would feign 
have wrought disbelief, not of His power to cure disease—which was 
patent to all—but in His Person and authority; that, perhaps, such 
doubts had already been excited. And here it deserves special notice, 
that, by first speaking forgiveness, Christ not only presented the 
deeper moral aspect of His miracles, as against their ascription to 
magic or Satanic agency, but also established that very claim, as 
regarded His Person aud authority, which it was sought to invalidate. 

In this forgiveness of sins He presented His Person and authority as 
Divine, and He proved it such by the miracle of healing which im¬ 
mediately followed. Had the two been inverted, there would have 
been evidence, indeed, of His power, but not of His Divine Person¬ 
ality, nor of His having authority to forgive sins; and this, not the 
doing of miracles, was the object of His Teaching and Mission, of 
which the miracles were only secondary evidence. 

Thus the inward reasoning of the Scribes, 1 which was open and 
known to Him Who readeth all thoughts,’ issued in quite the oppo¬ 
site of what they could have expected. Most unwarranted, indeed, 
was the feeling of contempt which we trace in their unspoken words, 
whether we read them: ‘Why doth this one thus speak blasphemies?' 
or, according to a more correct transcript of them: ‘Why doth this 
one speak thus? He blasphemethl’ Yet from their point of view 
they were right, for God alone can forgive sins; nor has that power 
ever been given or delegated to man. But waB He a mere man, like 
even the most honoured of God’s servants? Man, indeed; but * the 
Son of Man ’ * in the emphatic and well-understood sense of being 


1 Tbe expression, 1 reasoning in their 
hearts,’.corresponds exactly to the Rab¬ 
binic 1373 imrm. Ber. 22 a. The word 
l.-TI is frequently used in contradistinc¬ 
tion to speaking. 

1 In Sanh. 93 6 this reading of the 
thonghts is regarded as the fulfilment of 
Is. xi. 3, and as one of the marks of the 

Messiah, which Bar Kokhabb not pos¬ 


sessing was killed. 

* That tbe expression ‘Son of Man’ 
(D1K P) was well understood as refer¬ 
ring to the Messiah, appears from the 
following remarkable anti-Christian pas¬ 
sage (Jer. Taan 65 l>, at the bottom): 
1 If a man shall say to thee, I am God, 
he lies; if he says, I am the Son of Man, 
his end will be to repeDt it; if he say& 
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BOOK the Representative Man, who was to bring a new life to humanity; 

Hi the Second Adam, the Lord from Heaven. It seemed easy to say: 

‘Thy sins have been forgiven.’ But to Him, Who had ‘authority’ to 
do so on earth, it was neither more easy nor more difficult than to 
say: ‘Rise, take up thy bed, and walk.’ Yet this latter, assuredly, 
proved the former, and gave it in the 6ight of all men unquestioned 
reality. And so it was the thoughts of these Scribes, which, as 
applied to Christ, were ‘evil’—since they imputed to Him blasphemy 
—that gave occasion for offering real evidence of what they would 
have impugned and denied. In no other manner could the object 
alike of miracles and of this special miracle have been so attained as 
by the ‘evil thoughts' of these Scribes, when, miraculously brought 
to light, they spoke out the inmost possible doubt, and pointed to the 
highest of all questions concerning the Christ. And so it was once 
more the wrath of man which praised IlimI 

‘And the remainder of wrath did he restrain,' As the healed 
man slowly rose, and, still silent, rolled up his pallet, a way was inndc 
for him between this multitude which followed him with wondering 
eyes. Then, as first mingled wonderment and fear fell on Israel on 
Mount Carmel, when the fire had leaped from heaven, devoured the 
sacrifice, licked up the water in the trench, and even consumed the 
stones of the altar, and then all fell prostrate, and the shout rose to 
heaven: ‘ Jehovah, He is the Elohiml’ so now, in view of this mani¬ 
festation of the Divine Presence among them. The amazement of 
fear fell on them in this Presence, and they glorified God, and they 
said: ‘We have never seen it on this wise! 1 

I go up into heaven (to thin applies whole passage, os will be seen, Is an aU 
Numb, xxili. 19), hath he said and shall tempt to adapL Numb, xxiii. 19 to the 
be not do it ? [or, bath he spoken, aud Christian controversy. 
shall be make it goodT] Indeed, tho 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE CALL OF MATTHEW—THE SAVIOUR’S WELCOME TO SINNERS—RAB¬ 
BINIC THEOLOGY AS REGARDS THE DOCTRINE OF FORGIVENESS IN 
CONTRAST TO THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST—THE CALL OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES. 

(SL MatL is. 9-13; St. Mark ii. 13-17; St. Luke v. 27-32; St. Matt. x. 2-*; 

St. Mark Hi. 13-19; St. Luke vi. 12-19.) 


In two things chiefly does the fundamental difference appear between 
Christianity and all other religious systems, notably Rabbinism. And 
in these two things, therefore, lies the main characteristic of Christ’s 
work; or, taking a wider view, the fundamental idea of all religions. 
Subjectively, they concern sin and the sinner] or, to put it objec¬ 
tively, the forgiveness of sin and the welcome to the sinner. But 
Rabbinism, and every other system down to modern humanitarianism 
—if it rises so high in its idea of God as to reaeh that of sin, which 
is its shadow—can only generally point to God for the forgiveness of 
sin. What here is merely an abstraction, has become a concrete 
reality in Christ. He speaks forgiveness on earth, because He is its 
embodiment. As regards the second idea, that of the sinner, all 
other systems know of no welcome to him till, by some means (inward 
or outward), he have ceased to be a sinner and become a penitent. 
They would first make him a penitent, and then bid him welcome to 
God; Christ first welcomes him to God, and so makes him a penitent. 
The one dem ands, the other imparts life. And so Christ is the Phy¬ 
sician, Whom they that are in health need not, but they that are sick. 
And so Christ came not to call the righteous but sinners—not to re¬ 
pentance, as our common text erroneously puts it in St. Matthew ix. 
13, and St. Mark ii. 11, 1 but to Himself, to the Kingdom; and this 
is the beginning of repentance. 

Thus it is that Jesus, when His teaching becomes distinctive from 
that of Judaism, puts these two points in the foreground: the one at 
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1 The words *to repentance ’ are cer- pentance’ do certainly occur. But, with 
taiuly spurious In St. Matt, and St. Mark. Godet, I regard them aa referring to ‘the 
I regard theirs as the original and righteous,’ and as used, Id a sense, ironi- 
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the cure of the paralytic, the other in the call of Levi-Matthew. And 
this, also, further explains His miracles of healing as for the higher 
presentation of Himself as the Great Physician, while it gives some 
insight into the nerus of these two events, anil explains their chrono¬ 
logical succession. 1 It was fitting that at the very outset, when Rob- 
binism followed and challenged Jesus with hostile intent, these two 
spiritual facts should be brought out, and that, not in a controversial, 
but in a positive and practical manner. For, as these two questions 
of sin and of the possible relation of the sinner to God are the greut 
burden of the soul in its upward striving after God, eo the answer to 
them forms the substance of all religions. Indeed, all the cumbrous 
observances of Rabbinism—its whole law—were only an attempted 
answer to the question: How can a man be just with God? 

But, as Rabbinism stood self-confessedly silent and powerless as 
regarded the forgiveness of sins, so it had emphatically no word of 
welcome or help for the siriner. The very term 1 Pharisee,' or 1 sepa¬ 
rated one,' implied the exclusion of sinners. With this the whole 
character of Pharisaism accorded; perhaps, we should have said, that 
of Rabbinism, since the Sadducean would here agree with the Phari¬ 
saic Rabbi. The contempt and avoidance of the unlearned, which 
was so characteristic of the system, arose not from mere pride of know¬ 
ledge, but from the thought that, as ' the Law ’ was the glory and 
privilege of Israel—indeed, the object for which the world was created 
and preserved—ignorance of it was culpable. Thus, the unlearned 
blasphemed hiB Creator, and missed or perverted hiB own destiny. It 
was a principle, that ( the ignorant cannot be pious. ’ On the principles 
of Rabbinism, there was logic in all this, and reason also, though sadly 
perverted. The yoke of ‘ the Kingdom of God ’ was the high destiny 
of every true Israelite. Only, to them it lay in external, not internal 
conformity to the Law of God: 1 in meat and drink,’ not 1 in righteous¬ 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ True, they also perceived, 
that 1 sins of thought ’ and purpose, though uncommitted, were 1 more 
grievous than even sins of outward deed; ’*■ but only in this sense, that 
each outward Bin was traceable to inward dereliction or denial of the 
Law—‘ no man sinueth, unless the spirit of error has first entered into 
him.’* On this ground the punishment of infidelity or apostasy in 
the next world was endless, while that of actual transgressions was 
limited in duration.•* 

As ‘ righteousness came by the Law,' so also return to it on the 


* So In all the three Goepeta. 


* Comp. Sepher Iqqarl m It. S8. 
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part of the sinner. Hence, although Rabbinism had no welcome to 
the sinner, it was unceasing in its call to repentance and in extolling 
its merits. All the prophets had prophesied only of repentance , 1 The 
last pages of the Tractate oil the Day of Atonement are full of praises 
of repentance. It not only averted punishment and prolonged life, 
hut brought good, even the final redemption to Israel and the world 
at large. It surpassed the observance of all the commandments, and 
was as meritorious as if one had restored the Temple and Altar, and 
offered all sacrifices/ One hour of penitence and good works out¬ 
weighed the whole world to come. These are only a few of the ex¬ 
travagant statements by which Rabbinism extolled repentance. But, 
when more closely examined, we find that this repentance, as preced¬ 
ing the free welcome of invitation to the sinner, was only another 
form of work-righteousness. This is, at any rate, one meaning 1 of 
the saying which conjoined the Law and repentance, and represented 
them as preceding the Creation,' Another would seem derived from 
a kind of Maniehaean view of sin. According to it, God Himselfwas 
really the author of the Yetser haRa , or evil impulse 2 the law in our 
members 1 ), for which, indeed, there was an absolute necessity, if the 
world was to continue/ a Hence, i the penitent 1 was really i the great 
one/ since his strong nature had more in it of the i evil impulse/ arul 
the conquest of it by the penitent was really of greater merit than 
abstinence from sin/ Thus it came, that the true penitent really 
occupied a higher place — 1 stood where the perfectly righteous could 
not stand , 1 f There is then both work and merit in penitence; and 
wc can understand, how * the gate of penitence is open, even when 
that of prayer is shut/ s and that these two sentences are not only con¬ 
sistent, but almost cover each other™that the Messianic deliverance 
would come, if all Israel did righteousness/ and, again, if all Israel 
repented for only one day ; 1 or, to put it otherwise—if Israel were all 
saints, or all sinners k 

We have already touched the point where, as regards repent¬ 
ance, as formerly in regard to forgiveness, the teaching of Christ 
is in absolute and fundamental contrariety to that of the Rabbis, 
According to Jesus Christ, when we have done all, we are to feel 
that wc are but unprofitable servants,” According to the Rabbis, as 

1 It would be quite one-sided lo repre- posthumous work, 
sent this as the only meaning, as, it 3 So ia too inauy passages for enume- 
seems to me, Weber has done in his ration. 

■System d, alLsynagog, palaest. Theol. 1 3 Some of these points have already 
This, and a certain defectiveness in the been stated. But it was necessary to re¬ 
treatment, are among the blemishes in peat them so as to give a connected view, 
this otherwise interesting and very able 
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St* Paul puts it, * righteousness comcth by the Law; 1 and, when it 
is lost, the Law alone can restore life; 1 while, according to Christian 
teaching, it only bringeth death. Thus there was, at the very 
foundation of religious life, absolute contrariety between Jesus and 
His contemporaries. Whence, if not from heaven, came a doctrine 
so novel as that which Jesus made the basis of His Kingdom? 

In one respect, indeed, the Rabbinic view was in some measure 
derived from the Old Testament, though by an external and, there¬ 
fore, false interpretation of its teaching. In the Old Testament, 
also, 1 repentance * was Teshubhah (roirn), 1 return; 1 while, in the 
New Testament, it is i change of mind ' (/itraroia). It would not 
be fair here to argue, that the common expression for repenting was 
1 to do penitence 1 (rQlOT HE!?)* since by its side we frequently 
meet that other: 'to return in penitence 1 (rQirro 3ir). Indeed, 
other terms for repentance also occur* Thus Tohu, (inn) means 
repentance in the sense of regret; Charatah } perhaps, more in that 
of a change of mind; while Teyubka or Teshubhah is the return of 
repentance. Yet, according to the very common Rabbinic expres¬ 
sion, there is a 'gate of repentance * (igit- ro lrni^r) through 
which a man must enter, and, even if Charatah be the sorrowing 
change of mind, it is at most only that gate. Thus, after all, 
there is more in the ' doing of penitence 1 than appears at first sight. 
In point of fact, the full meaning of repentance as Teshubhah , or 
'return/ is only realised, when a man has returned from dereliction 
to observance of the Law* Then, sins of purpose arc looked upon as 
if they had been unintentional—may, they become even virtuous 
actions. 4 

We are not now speaking of the forgiveness of sins. In truth, 
Rabbinism knew nothing of a forgiveness of sin, free and uncon¬ 
ditional, unless in the ease of those who had not the power of doing 
anything for their atonement, Even in the passage which extols 
most the freeness and the benefits of repentance (the last pages of 
the Tractate on the Day of Atonement), there is the most painful 
discussion about sins great and small, about repentance from fear or 
from love, about sins against commands or against prohibitions; and, 
in what cases repentance averted, or else only deferred, judgment, 
leaving final expiation to be wrought by other means. These were: 
persona] sufferings/ death/ or the Day of Atonement. a Besides these, 
there were always the ' merits of the fathers; 1 ■ or, perhaps, some one 
good work done; f or, at any rate, the brief period of purgatorial 

1 So, according to Rabbiniam, both Id the Sepher Iqqar. and Id Menor. Hammaor. 
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pain, which might open the gate of mercy. These are the so-called 
< advocates ’ (Pcraqlitin, of the penitent sinner. In a classi¬ 

cal passage on the subject,* repentance is viewed in its bearing on 
four different spiritual * conditions, which are supposed to be respec¬ 
tively referred to in Jer, iii. 22; Lev. zvi. 30; Is. xxii. 14; and 
Ps. lxxxix. 32. The first of these refers to a breach of a command, 
with immediate and persistent cry for forgiveness, which is at 
once granted. The second is that of a breach of a prohibition, 
when, besides repentance, the Day of Atonement is required. The 
third is that of purposed sin, on which death or cutting off had been 
threatened, when, hesides repentance and the Day of Atonement, 
sufferings are required; while in open profanation of the Name of 
God, only death can make final atoncmcnt. b 

But the nature of repentance has yet to be more fully explained. 
Its gate is sorrow and shame. 1 In that sense repentance may be the 
work of a moment, ( as in the twinkling of an eye ,’ a and a life’s sins may 
obtain mercy bj the tears and prayers of a few minutes’ repentance.’“ 
To this also refers the beautiful saying, that all which rendered a 
sacrifice unfit for the altar, such as that it was broken, fitted the 
penitent for acceptance, since ‘ the sacrifices of God were a broken 
and contrite heart.’ f By the side of what may be called contrition, 
Jewish theology places confession ( Viddui, th). This was deemed so 
integral a part of repentance, that those about to be executed,® 
or to die, h were admonished to it. Achan of old had thus obtained 

pardon.' But in the case of the living all this could only be regarded 

as repentance in the sense of being its preparation or beginning. 
Even if it were Charatah, or regret at the past, it would not yet be 
Teshubhah, or return to God; and even if it changed purposed into 
unintentional sin, arrested judgment, and stayed or banished its Angel, 
it would still leave a man without those works which are not only his 
real destiny and merit heaven, but constitute true repentance. For, 
as sin is ultimately dereliction of the Law, beginning within, so 
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1 In Menorath Hamma&r (Ner v. 1. 1, 
2) seven kinds of repentance in regard to 
seven different conditions are mentioned. 
They are repentance immediately after 
tie com mission of sin; after a course of 
Bin, but while there is Btill the power of 
sinning; where there is no longer the 
occasion for sinning ; where it is caused 
by admonition, or fear of danger; where 
ft is caused by actual affliction; where a 
man Is old, and Quable to sin; and, 
lastly, repentance in prospect of death. 


3 This is illustrated, among other 
things, by the history of a Rabbi who, at 
the close of a dissolute life, became a 
convert by repentance. The story of the 
occasion of his repentance is not at all 
nice in its realistic details, and the tears 
with which a self-righteous colleague saw 
the beatification of the penitent are pain¬ 
fully illustrative of the elder brother in 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son (Ab. Z. 
17 a ). 
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repentance is ultimately return to tbe Law. In this sense there is a 
higher and meritorious confession, which not only owns Bin but God, 
and is therefore an inward return to Him. So Adam, when he saw 
the penitence of Cain, burst into this Psalm,* ‘ It is a good thing to 
confess' unto the Lord.’*’ Manasseh, when in trouble, called upon 
God and was heard,* although it is added, that this was only done in 
order to prove that the door of repentance was open to all. Indeed, 
the Angels had closed the windows of Heaven against his prayers, but 
God opened a place for their entrance beneath His throne of glory. 4 
Similarly, even Pharaoh, who, according to Jewish tradition, made in 
the Red Sea confession of God,* was preserved, became king of 
Nineveh, and so brought the Ninevitcs to true repentanee, which 
verily consisted not merely in sackcloth and fasting, but in restitu¬ 
tion, so that every one who had stolen a beam pulled down his whole 

palace to restore it/ 

But, after all, inward repentance only arrested the decrees of 
justice.* That which really put the penitent into right relationship 
with God was good deeds. The term must here be taken in its 
widest sense. Fasting is meritorious in a threefold sense: as the 
expression of humiliation," as an offering to God, similar to, but better 
than Lhe fat of sacrifices on the altar, 1 and as preventing (brther 
sins by chastening and keeping under the body." A similar view 
must be taken of self-inflicted penances." ’ On the other hand, there 
was restitution to those who had been wronged—as a woman once put 
it to her husband, to the surrender of one's ‘ girdle.’ ■ * Nay, it must 
be of even more than was due in Btrict law.* To this must be added 
public acknowledgment of public sins. If a person had sinned in one 
direction, he must not only avoid it for the future, 4 but aim at doing 
all the more in theopposilc direction, or of overcoming sin in the same 
circumstances of temptation. 1 Beyond all this were the really good 


1 So it would need to be rendered in 
this context- 

1 Another beautiful allegory is that, In 
the fear or Adam, a a the night closed in 
upon his guilt, God gave him two stones 
to rub against each other, which pro¬ 
duced the spark of light—the rubbing of 
these two stones being emblematic of 
repentance (Pea. M a; Her. R. 11, 12), 

1 Baba Men. 84 b (quoted by Weber) 
Is scarcely an instance^ The whole of 
that part of the Talmud la specially re¬ 
pugnant, from its unsavory character 
and groealy absurd stories, In one of tbe 
stories in Baba Mes. 85, a Rabbi tries by 
sitting over the fin Ld an ovea, whether 


he has become Impervious to the fire of 

Gehtnoom. For thirty days he was suc¬ 
cessful, but after Chat it was noticed his 
thighs were singed, whence he was called 
1 tbe lltiJe one with the Binged thlgb&’ 

4 Bat such restitution was sometimes 
not insisted on, Tor the sake of encour¬ 
aging penitents. 

1 Rabblnlsm has an apt Illustration of 
this In the saying, that all the baths m 
lustration would not cleanse a man, so 
long as he continued holding In his hand 
that which had polluted hlui(Tasfi. lft a). 

* These statements are ail bo thor¬ 
oughly Rabbinic that it Is needless ur 
make special references. 
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works, whether occupation with the Law * or outward deeds, which 
constituted perfect repentance. Thus we read,” that every time 
Israel gave alms or did any kindness, they made in this world great 
peace, and procured great Paracletes between Israel and their Father 
in Heaven, Still farther, we are told' what a sinner must do who 
would be pardoned. If he had been accustomed daily to read one 
column in the Bible, let him read two; if to learn one chapter in the 
Mishnah, let him learn two. But if he be not learned enough to do 
either, let him become an administrator for the congregation, or a 
public distributor of alms. Nay, so far was the doctrine of external 
merit carried, that to be buried in the land of Israel was supposed to 
ensure forgiveness of sins. d This may, finally, be illustrated by an 
instance, which also throws some light on the parable of Hives in 
Hades. Rabbi Simeon ben Lakish had in early life been the associate 
of two robbers. But lie repented, * returned to his God with all his 
heart, with fasting and prayer, was early and late before God, and 
busied himself with the Torah (Law) and the commandments.’ Then 
both he and his former companions died, when they saw him in glory, 
while themselves were in the lowest hell. And when they reminded 
God, that with Him there was no regard of persons, He pointed to 
the Rabbi’s penitence and their own impenitence. On this they asked 
for respite, that they might ‘do great penitence,’ when they were 
told that there was no space for repentance after death. This is 
farther enforced by a parable to the effect, that a man, who is going 
into the wilderness, must provide himself with bread and water while 
in the inhabited country, if he would not perish in the desert. 

Thus, in one and another respect, Rabbinic teaching about the 
need of repentance runs close to that of the Bible. But the vital 
difference between Rabbinism and the Gospel lies in this: that 

whereas Jesus Christ freely invited all sinners, whatever their past, 
assuring them of welcome and grace, the last word of Rabhinism is 
only despair, and a kind of Pessimism. For, it is expressly and 
repeatedly declared in the case of certain sins, and, characteristically, 
of heresy, that, even if a man genuinely and truly repented, he must 
expect immediately to die—indeed, his death would be the evidence 
that his repentance wag genuine, since, though such a sinner might 
turn from his evil, it would be impossible for him, if he lived, to lay 
hold on the good, and to do it.' 

It is in the light of what we have just learned concerning the 
Kabbinic views of forgiveness and repentance that the call of Levi- 
Matthew must be read, if we would perceive its full meaning. There 
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is no need to suppose that it took place immediately on the cure of 
the paralytic. On the contrary, the more circumstantial account of 
St, Mark implies, that some time had intervened.* If our suggestion 
be correct, that it was winter when the paralytic was healed at 
Capernaum, we may suppose it to have been the early spring-time of 
that favoured district, when Jesus 'went forth again by the seaside/ 
And with this, as we shall see, best agrees the succession of after- 
events. 


* GltL Si 6 
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d Ed 115. 11. 
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Few, if any, could have enjoyed better opportunities for hearing, 
and quietly thinking over the teaching of the Prophet of Nazareth, 
than Levi-Matthew. There is no occasion for speculating which was 
his original, or whether the second name was added after his conver¬ 
sion, since in Galilee it was common to have two names—one the 
strictly Jewish, the other the Galilean.* Nor do we wonder, that in 
the sequel the first or purely Jewish name of Levi was dropped, and 
only that of Matthew (Matti, Mattai , Matteya , Mattithyah), retained. 
The latter which is the equivalent of Nathanael, or of the Greek 
Theodore (gift of God), seems to have been frequent. We road that 
it was that of a former Temple-offlcial,* and of several Rabbis. 4 It 
is perhaps of more interest, that the Talmud* names five as the 
disciples of Jesus, and among them these two whom we can clearly 
identify: Matthew 1 and Thaddaeus/ 

Sitting before * his custom-house, as on that day when Jesus 
called him, Matthew must have frequently heard Him as He taught 


1 A ridiculous story Is told tbat Mat¬ 

thew endeavored to avert sentence of 

death by a play on his name, quoting 
Pb. xlii. 2: * Mathai (in our version, 

4 When ') I shall come and appear before 
God/ to which the judges replied by 
similarly adapting Pa, xll. 5: 1 Math at 
(in our version, ' When r ) be shall die, 
and his name perish. 1 

The other throe disciples are named: 
Neqai, fTetsrr, and Boni, or Bunu In 
Tuan. 20 a a miracle is related wbicb 
gave to Boni the name of Nicodemus 
(Noqdimon). But I regard this as some 
confusion, of which there Is much In con¬ 
nection with the name of Nicodemus in 
the Talmud. According to the Talmud, 
like Matthew, the other three tried to save 
their lives by punning appeals lo Scri[>- 
ture, simitar to tbat of St Matthew, 
Thus, Neqal quotes Eiod. xxlil. 7, 1 Naql 
(‘the Innocent 1 in our version) and the 
righteous shalt thou not slay/ to which 
the judges replied by Pa. x, 8, 'lo the 


secret places he shall slay Naqt (' the 
innocent 1 in our version 1 * 4 ). Again, Netser 
pleads Is. xi. 1: * Netser (a branch) shall 
grow out or his roots,’ to which the 
judges reply, Is. xiv. 19: ‘Thou art cast 
out or thy grave like an abominable 
Netser 1 (branch), while Boni tries to save 
his life oy a pun on Exod. lv T 22: 4 My 
firstrbom Beni (in our version, * my son ’) 
U Israel, 1 to wbicb the judges reply by 
quoting the next verse, * I will slay 
Binkha (in our version, 4 thy son*}, thy 
first-born !' If the Hebrew Beni was 
sometimes pronounced Boni p this may 
account for the Grecianised form Bonn • 
ergen (‘sons of thunder f ) for Beney- 
Begosh t or Regazha* In Hebrew the root 
scarcely means even ‘noise 1 (see Gett- 
euMursub EJl), but it has that meaning 
In the Aramaean. Knutzsch (Gram, a 
Blbl.-Aram.) suggests the word rega* 

4 anger/ 4 angry impetuosity.’ But the 
suggestion does not commend Itself. 

- ini to T8\&r<nr. 
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by the sea-shore. For this would be the beat, and therefore often CHAP, 
chosen, place for the purpose. Thither not only the multitude from XVII 
Capernaum could easily follow; but here was the landing-place for -y—" 

the many ships which traversed the Lake, or coasted from town to 
(town. And this not only for them who had business in Capernaum 
©r that neighbourhood, but also for those who would then strike 
the great road of Eastern commerce, which led from Damascus to the 
harbours of the West. Touching the Lake in that very neighbour¬ 
hood, it turned thence, northwards and westwards, to join what was 
termed the Upper Galilean road. 

We know much, and yet, as regards details, perhaps too little 
about those ‘tolls, dues, and customs,’which made the Roman admin¬ 
istration such sore and vexatious exaction to all ‘Provincials,’and 
which in Judaea loaded the very name of publican with coutempt and 
hatred. They who cherished the gravest religious doubts as to the 

lawfulness of paying any tribute to Caesar, as involving in principle 
recognition of a bondage to which they would fain have closed their 
eyes, and the substitution of heathen kingship for that of Jehovah, 
must have looked on the publican as the very embodiment of anti- 
nationalism, But perhaps men do not always act under the constant 
consciousness of such abstract principles. Yet the endless vexatious 
interferences, the unjust and cruel exactions, the petty tyranny, and 
the extortionate avarice, from which there was neither defence nor 
appeal, would make it always well-nigh unbearable, It is to this 
that the Rabbis so often refer. If ‘ publicans’ were disqualified from 
being judges or witnesses, it was, at least so far as regarded witness- 
bearing, because ‘ they exacted more than was due .’ 1 Hence also it * 801 *. ist 
was said, that repentance was specially difficult for tax-gatherers and 
custom-house officers. bl *“Baba k. 

M fr 

It is of importance to notice, that the Talmud distinguishes two 
classes of ‘publicans’: the tax-gatherer in general { Oabbai ), and tho 
MokJies, or Mokhsa, who was specially the douanier or custom-house 
official.* Although both classes fall under the Rabbinic ban, the 
douanier —such as Matthew was—is the object of chief execration. 

And this, because his exactions were more vexatious, and gave more 
scope to rapacity. The Gabbai, or tax-gatherer, collected the regular 
dues, which consisted of ground-, income-, and poll-tax. The gronnd- 

1 With them herdsmen were conjoined, 3 WUnscAe is mistaken in making the 
on account of their frequent temptations Oabbai the superior, and the Mokhea the 
to dishonesty, and their wild lives far subordinate, tax-collector. See Levy, 
from ordinances. Neuhebr. Worterb, iii. p. 116 a, 
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tax amounted to one-tenth of all grain and onc-fifth of the Trine and 
fruit grown; partly paid in kind, and partly commuted into money* 
The income-tax amounted to 1 per cent,; while the head-money, or 
poll-tax, was levied on all persons, bond and free, in the case of men 
from the age of fourteen, in that of women from the age of twelve, 
up to that of sixty-five. 

If this offered many opportunities for vexatious exactions and 
rapacious injustice, the Mokhes might inflict much greater hardship 
upon the poor people. There was tax and duty upon all imports and 
exports; on all that was bought aud sold; bridge-money, road-money, 
harbour-dues, town-dues, 4c. The classical reader knows the in¬ 
genuity which could invent a tax, and find a name for every kind of 
exaction, such as on axles, w'heels, pack-animals, pedestrians, roads, 
highways; on admission to markets; on carriers, bridges, ships, and 
quays; on crossing rivers, on dams, on licences, in short, on such a 
variety of objects, that even the research of modern scholars has not 
been able to identify all the names. On goods the ad valorem duty 
amounted to from to 5, and on articles of luxury to even 12J per 
cent. But even this was as nothing, compared to the vexation of 
being constantly stopped on the jouruey, having to unload all one's 
pack-animals, when every bale and package was opened, and the 
contents tumbled about, private letters opened, and the Mokhes ruled 
supreme in his insolence and rapacity. 

The very word Mokhes seems, in its root-meaning, associated with 
the idea of oppression and injustice. He was literally, as really, an 
oppressor. The Talmud charges them with gross partiality, remitting 
in the case of those to whom they wished to show favour, and exacting 
from those who were not their favourites. They were a criminal race, 
to which Lev, xx. 5 applied. It was said, that there never was a family 
which numbered a Mokhes , in which all did not become such. Still, 
cases are recorded when a religious publican would extend favour to 
Rabbis, or give them timely notice to go into hiding. If one belong¬ 
ing to the sacred association (a Chabher) became cither a Qabbat or a 
Mokhes , he was at once expelled, although he might be restored on 
repentance/ That there was ground for such rigour, appears from 
such an occurrence , b as when a Mokhes took from a defenceless person 
his ass, giving him another, and very inferior, animal for it. Against 
such unscrupulous oppressors every kind of deception was allowed; 
goods might be declared to be votive offerings,* or a person pass his 

slave as his son/ 

The Mokhes was called 1 great' * if he employed substitutes, and 
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1 email r if he stood himself at the receipt of custom. Till the time 
of Caesar the taxes were farmed in Rome, at the highest bidding, 
mostly by a joint-stock company of the knightly order, which employed 
publicans under them. But by a decree of Caesar, the taxes of Judeea 
were no longer farmed, but levied by publicans in Judaea, and paid 
directly to the Government, the officials being appointed by the 
provincials themselves* 11 This was, indeed, a great alleviation, 
although it perhaps made the tax-gatherers only more unpopular, as 
being the direct officials of the heathen power. This also explains 
how, if the Mishnah forbids* even the changing of money from the 
guilt-laden chest of a Mulches } or douanier } the Gemara 0 adds, that 
such applied to custom-house officers who either did not keep to the 
tax appointed by the Government, or indeed to any fixed tax* and to 
those who appointed themselves to such office—that is, as we take 
it, who would volunteer for the service, in the hope of making profit 
on their own account. An instance is, however, related of a Gabbai , 
or tax-gatherer, becoming a celebrated Rabbi, though the taint of his 
former calling deterred the more rigid of his colleagues from inter¬ 
course with him/ On heathen feast days toll was remitted to those 
who came to the festival/ Sometimes this was also done from kind¬ 
ness/ The following story may serve as a final illustration of the 
popular notions, alike about publicans and about the merit of good 
works. The son of a Mokhes and that of a very pious man had died. 
The former received from his townsmen all honour at his burial, while 
the latter was carried unmourned to the grave. This anomaly was 
Divinely explained by the circumstance, that the pious man had 
committed one transgression, and the publican had done one good 
deed* But a few days afterwards a further vision and dream was 
vouchsafed to the survivors, when the pious was seen walking in 
gardens beside water-brooks, while the publican was descried stretch¬ 
ing out his tongue towards the river to quench his thirst, but unable 
to reach the refreshing stream/ 

What has been described in such detail, will cast a peculiar light 
on the call of Matthew by the Saviour of sinners. For, we remem¬ 
ber that Levi-Matthew was not only a i publican/ but of the worst 
kind: a i Mokhes' or douanier\ a { little Mokhes, 1 who himself stood 
at his custom-house; one of the class to whom, as we are told, re¬ 
pentance offered special difficulties* And, of all such officials, those 
who had to take toll from ships were perhaps the worst, if we are to 
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judge by the proverb: ‘Woe to the ship which sails without having 
paid the dues/ 1 And yet, after all, Matthew may have been only 
one of that numerous class to whom religion is merely a matter quite 
outside of, and in another region from life, and who, having first gone 
astray through ignorance, feel themselves ever farther repelled, or 
rather shut out, by the narrow, harsh uncharitableness of those 
whom they look upon as the religious and pious* 

But now quite another day had dawned on him. The Prophet of 
Nazareth was not like those other great Rabbis, or their pietist, self- 
righteous imitators. There was that about Him which not only 
aroused the conscience, but drew the heart—compelling, not repell¬ 
ing, "What He said opened a new world* Ilis very appearance be¬ 
spoke nim not harsh, self-righteous, far away, but the Helper, if not 
even the Friend, of sinners* There was not between Him and one 
like Matthew, the great, almost impassable gap of repentance, lie 
had seen and heard Him in the Synagogue—and who that had 
heard His Words, or witnessed His power, could ever forget, or lose 
the impression? The people, the rulers, even the evil spirits, hud 
owned His authority* But in the Synagogue Jesus wag still the Great 
One, far-away from him; and he, Levi-Matthew, the 'little Mokhes 1 
of Capernaum, to whom, as the Rabbis told him, repentance was next 
to impossible. But out there, in the open, by the seashore, it was 
otherwise. All unobserved by others, he observed all, and could 
yield himself, without reserve, to the impression* Now, it was an 
eager multitude that came from Capernaum; then, a long train bear¬ 
ing sufferers, to whom gracious, full, immediate relief was granted— 
whether they were Rabbinic saints, or sinners* And still more gra¬ 
cious than His deeds were His Words. 

And so Matthew sat before his custom-house, and hearkened and 
hoped. Those white-sailed ships would bring crowds of listeners; the 
busy caravan on that highway would stop, and its wayfarers turn 
aside to join the eager multitude—to hear the Word or see the Word, 
Surely, it was not f a time for buying and selling/ and Levi would have 
little work, and less heart for it at his custom-house* Perhaps he 
may have witnessed the call of the first Apostles; he certainly must 
have known the fishermen and shipowners of Capernaum* And now 
it appeared, as if Jesus had been brought still nearer to Matthew, 
For, the great ones of Israel, * the Scribes of the Pharisees/ 1 and 
their pie test followers, had combined against Him, and would exclude 


1 This I a perhaps the better reading of St* Mark H. 16* 
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3im, not on account of sin, but on account of the sinners. And so, CHAP, 
ve take it, long before that eventful day which for ever decided his XVII 
ife, Matthew had, in heart, become the disciple of Jesus. Only he 
iared not, could not, have hoped for personal recognition—far less 
or call to discipleship. But when it came, and Jesus fixed on him 
:bat look of love which searched the inmost deep of the soul, and 
made Him the true Fisher of men, it needed not a moment's thought 
pr consideration. When he spake it, ' Follow Me, ’ the past seemed all 
Iswallowcd up in the present heaven of bliss. He said not a word, 
for his soul was in the speechless surprise of nnexpeeted love and 
grace; but he rose up, left the custom-house, and followed Him. That 
was a gain that day, not of Matthew alone, but of all the poor and 
needy in Israel—nay, of all sinners from among men, to whom the 
door of heaven was opened. And, verily, by the side of Peter, as the 
stone, we place Levi-Matthew, as tpyieal of those rafters laid on the 
great foundation, and on which is placed the flooring of that habita¬ 
tion of the Lord, which is His Church. 

It could not have been long after this—probably almost imme¬ 
diately—that the memorable gathering took place in the house of 
Matthew, which gave occasion to that cavil of the Pharisaic Scribes, 
which served further to bring out the meaning of Levi’s call. For, 
opposition ever brings into clearer light positive truth, just as 
judgment comes never alone, but always conjoined with display of 
higher mercy. It was natural that all the publicans around should, 
after the call of Matthew, have eome to his house to meet Jesus. 

Even from the lowest point of view, the event would give them 
a new standing in the Jewish world, in relation to the Prophet of 
Nazareth. And it was characteristic that Jesus should improve 
such opportunity. When we read of ‘sinners’ as in company with 
these publicans, it is not necessary to think of gross or open offenders, 
though such may have been included. For, we know what such 
a term may have included in the Pharisaic vocabulary. Equally 
characteristic was it, that the Itabbinists should have addressed their 
objection as to fellowship with such, not to the Master, but to the 
disciples. Perhaps, it was not only, nor chiefly, from moral cowardice, 
though they must have known what the reply of Jesus would have 
been. On the other hand, there was wisdom, or rather cunning, 
in putting it to the disciples. They were but initial learners—and 
the question was one not so much of principle, as of acknowledged 
Jewish propriety. Had they been able to lodge this cavil in their 
minds, it would have fatally shaken the confidence of the disciples 
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in the Master; ami, if they could have been turned aside, the cause 
of the new Christ would have been grievously injured, if not de¬ 
stroyed. It was with the same object, that they shortly afterwards 
enlisted the aid of the well-meaning, but only partially-instructed 
disciples of John on the question of fasting, 1 which presented a still 
stronger consensus of Jewish opinion as against Christ, all the mure 
telling, that here the practice of John seemed to clash with that of Jesus. 

But then John was at the time in prison, and passing through 
the temporary darkness of a thick cloud towards the fuller light. 
But Jesus could not leave His disciples to answer for themselves. 
What, indeed, could or would they have had to say? And He ever 
speaks for us, when we cannot answer for ourselves^* From their own 
standpoint and contention—nay, also in their own form of speech 
He answered the Pharisees. And He not only silenced their gain¬ 
saying, but further opened up the meaning of His acting—nay, llis 
very purpose and Mission. ' No need have they who nre strong and 
in health* 1 of a physician, but they who are ill.’ It wus the very 
principle of Pharisaism which He thus set forth, alike as regarded their 
self-exelusion from Him and His consorting with the diseased. And, 
as the more Hebraic St. Matthew adds, applying the very Rabbinic 
rormula, so often used when superficial speciousness of knowledge is 
directed to further thought and information: ‘ Go and learn 1 11 Learn 
what? What their own Scriptures meant; what was implied in the 
further prophetic teaching, as correction of a one-sided literalism and 
external ism that misinterpreted the doctrine of sacrifices—learn that 
fundamental principle of the spiritual meaning of the Law as ex¬ 
planatory of its mere letter, ‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.’ 
They knew no mercy that was not sacrifice 1 —with merit attaching; 
He no sacrifice, real and acceptable to God, that was not mercy. And 
this also is a fundamental principle of the Old Testament, as spiritually 
understood; and, being such a fundamental principle, He afterwards 
again applied this saying of the prophet e to His own mode of viewing 
and treating the Sabbath-question.* 

This was one aspect of it, as Jesus opened up anew the Old 
Testament, of which their key of knowledge had only locked the 


1 *l?371 K¥‘ a very common formula, 
where further thought and instruction 
are required. So common, indeed, la it, 
that it is applied in the sense of ‘let,’ 
such, or such thing 1 come and teach ’ 

(*113'71 MS'). Sometimes the formula la 
varied, as DM11 KID- ‘come and see’ 
(Baba Batb. 10 a), or HWI 1KX> 1 go and 


see’ (u. s., 6). 

1 Even io that beautiful page In the 

Talmud (Slice. 49 6) righteousness and 
sacrifices are compared, the former being 
declared the greater; and then righteous¬ 
ness is compared with works of kindness 
with alms, Ac. 
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door. There was yet another and higher, quite explaining and CHAP, 
applying alike this saying and the whole Old Testament, and thus XVII 
His Own Mission. And this was the fullest unfolding and highest ■-r— 

vindication of it: * For, I am not come to call righteous rnen, but 
sinners.’ 1 The introduction of the words 'to repentance’ in some 
manuscripts of St. Matthew and St. Mark shows, how early the full 
meaning of Christ’s words was misinterpreted by prosaic apologetic 
attempts, that failed to fathom their depth. For, Christ called 
sinners to better and higher than repentance, even to Jlimsclf and 
His Kingdom; and to ‘ emendate ’ the original record by introducing 
these words from another Gospel a marks a purpose, indicative of retro¬ 
gression. And this saying of Christ concerning the purpose of His 
Incarnation and Work: ' to call not righteous men, but sinners/ 
also marks the standpoint of the Christ, and the relation which each 
of us, according to his view of self, of righteousness, and of sin— 
personally, voluntarily, and deliberately—-occupies towards the King¬ 
dom and the Christ. 


The history of the call of St. Matthew has also another, to some 
extent subordinate, historical interest, for it was no doubt speedily 
followed by the calling of the other Apostles.* This is the chrono¬ 
logical succession in the Synoptic narratives. It also affords some 
insight into the history of those, whom the Lord chose as bearers of 
His Gospel. The difficulties connected with tracing the family descent 
or possible relationship between the Apostles are so great, that we 
must forego all hope of arriving at any certain conclusion. Without, 
therefore, entering on details about the genealogy of the Apostles, 
and the varied arrangement of their names in the GoBpels, which, 
with whatever uncertainty remaining in the end, may be learned 
from any work on the subject, some points at least seem clear. 
First, it appears that only the calling of those to the A postdate is 
related, which in some sense is typical, viz. that of Peter and 
Andrew, of James and John, of Philip and Bartholomew (or Bar 
Telamyon, or Temalyon, b generally supposed the same as Nathanael), 
and of Matthew the publican. Yet, secondly, there is something 
which attaches to each of the others. Thomas, who is called 
Didymus (which means ‘ twin ’), is closely connected with Matthew, 
both in St. Luke’s Gospel and in that of St. Matthew himself. 
James is expressly named as the son of Alphmus or Clopas.** This 


* St, Hart, 
x. 1-4; 

Hi. Mark 
lit. 13-19; 
St. Luke Vt 

ia-ie 


b Yayylk. 
ft. fl; Peaiq, 
E. 22, 

Frledio. p. 
113 a 


* St, John 
xic. 


1 Mark the absence of the Article* tbe Less,* or rather 'the Little/ a son of 

1 See the note on p. 507. Mary, the sister-in-law of the Virgin* 

1 Thus he would be the same as * James Mother 
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c Buttb. 
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1 Jook XT* 


we know to have been also the name of Matthew-Levi’s father. But, 
as the name was a common one, no inference can be drawn from it, and 
it does not seem likely that the father of Matthew was also that of 
James, Judas, and Simon, for these three seem to have been brothers. 
Judas is designated by St, Matthew as Lebbeeus, from the Hebrew 
lebh f a heart, and is also named, both by him and by St, Mark, 
Thaddaeus—a terra which, however, we would not derive, as is 
commonly done, from tkad t the i female breast, 1 but following the 
analogy of the Jewish name Thodah , from ‘praise.' 1 In tbat case 
both Lebbaeus and Thaddaeus would point to the heartiness and 
the Thanksgiving of the Apostle, and hence to his character. SL 
Luke simply designates him Judas of James, which means that he was 
the brother (less probably, the son) of James/ Thus his real name 
would have been Judas Lebbaeus, and his surname Thuddieus. Closely 
connected with these two we have in alb the Gospels, Simon, surnamed 
Zelotea orCananoean (not Canaanite),both terms indicating his original 
connection with the Galilean Zealot party, the f Zealots for the Law/ b 
His position in the Apostolic Catalogue, and the testimony of 
Hegesippus, 9 seem to point him out as the son of Clopa?. and brother 
of James, and of Judas Lebbseus. These three were, in a sense, 
cousins of Christ, since, according to Hegesippua, Clopas was the 
brother of Joseph, while the sons of Zebedee were real cousins, 
their mother Salome being a sister of the Virgin/ Lastly, we have 
Judas Iscariot, or Ish Kerioth } 1 a man of Kcrioth,* a town in Judah/ 
Thus the betrayer alone would be of Judaean origin, the others all 
of Galilean; and this may throw light on not a little in his after- 
history* 

No further reference than this briefest sketch seems necessary, 
although on comparison it is clear tbat the Apostolic Catalogues in the 
Gospels are ranged in three groups, each of them beginning with 
respectively the same name (Simon, Philip, and J&ines the son of 
Alphseus). This, however, we may remark—how narrow, after all, 
was the Apostolic circle, and how closely connected most of its mem¬ 
bers, And yet, as we remember the history of their calling, or those 
notices attached to their names which afford & glimpse into their 
history, it was a circle, thoroughly representative of those who would 


1 As is done In tbe Rabbinic story 
where Thaddrcus appeals to Ps, a 1 
(superscription) to save his life, while the 
Rabbis reply by appealing to Ps. 1* 23: 
'Whoso oflereth praise {thodah) glori¬ 
fied He’ (Santa- 43 a. Quit* haSh\ 


* As to tbe identity of tbe names Al- 
pheus and Clopas, comp, Wetzef In the 
Theol. Stud. u. KriL for 1883, Heft lil. 
See also further remarks on the sons of 
Ciopoa, in the comment on 3 l John ill. 
25 li) Book Yp ch- xv* 
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gather around the Christ* Most marked and most solemn of all, it was CHAP* 
alter a night of solitary prayer on the mountain-side, that Jesus at xvn 
early dawn L called His disciples, and of them He chose twelve, whom v —■— 
also He named Apostles,' <that they should be with Him, and that 
He might send them forth to preach, and to have power to heal 
sickness and to cast out devils/ 1 

1 As Lo the designation Boanerges (sons of thunder^ see note 2, p* filA 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT—THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST AND 

RABBINIC TEACHING, 1 

(SL Matt, v.-vii.) 

BOOK It was probably on one of those mountain-ranges, which stretch to 
m the north of Capernaum, that Jesus had spent the night of lonely 

prayer, which preceded the designation of the twelve to the A postu¬ 
late. As the sort spring morning broke, He called up those who 
had learned to follow Him, and from among them chose the twelve, 
Luk« who were to be Hia Ambassadors and Representatives*' 1 But already 
^ the early light had guided the eager multitude which, fYom all parts, 

had come to the broad level plateau beneath to bring to Him their 
need of soul or body* To them He now descended with words of 
comfort and power of healing. But better yet had He to say, and to 
do for them, and for us all. As they pressed around Him for that 
touch which brought virtue of healing to all, He retired again to the 
mountain-height, and through the clear air of the bright spring day 
spake, what has ever since been known as the * Sermon on the Mount,' 
from the place where He sat, or as that ‘in the plain 1 (St* Luke vi. 
17), from the place where He had first met the multitude, and which 
so many must have continued to occupy while He taught. 

The first and most obvious, perhaps, also, most superficial thought, 
is that which brings this teaching of Christ into comparison, wc shall 
not eay with that of His contemporaries—since scarcely any who 
lived in the time of Jesua said aught that can be compared with it— 
but with the best of the wisdom and piety of the Jewish sages, aa 


1 Ab It was Impossible to quote sepa¬ 
rately the different verses In the Sermon 
on the Mount, the reader Is requested to 
have the Bible before him, so os to com¬ 
pare the verses referred to with their 
commentation in this chapter. 

1 It la ao that we group together St- 
Luke vL 12, 13, 17-19, compared with SL 
Hark 1U. 13-15 and Sl Matthew v. 1, 2. 


1 According to traditional view this 
mountain was the so-called 1 Kara 
HaUIn 1 (Horns of TTattln) on the road 
from Tiberias to Nazareth, about 1J 
hours to the north-west or Tiberias. But 
the tradition dates only from late Cru¬ 
sading times, and the locality Is, for many 
reasons, unsuitable. 
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preserved in Rabbinic writings. Its essential difference, or rattier CHAP, 
contrariety, in spirit and substance, not only when viewed as a whole, XVlll 
but in almost each of its individual parts, will be briefly shown in the 
sequel. For the present we only express this as deepest conviction, 
that it were difficult to say which brings greater astonishment (though 
of opposite kind); a first reading of the ‘Sermon on the Mount/ or 
that of any section of the Talmud. The general reader is here at a 
double disadvantage. From his upbringing in an atmosphere which 
Christ's Words have tilled with heaven’s music, he knows not, and 
cannot know, the nameless feeling which steals over a receptive soul 
when, in the silence of our moral wilderness, those voices first break 
on the ear, that had never before been wakened to them. How they 
hold the sonl entranced, calling up echoes of iumost yet unrealised 
aspiration, itself the outcome of the God-born and God-tending within 
us, and which renders us capable of new birth into the Kingdom; 
call up, also, visions and longings of that world of heavenly song, so 
far away and yet so near us; and fill the soul with subduedness, 
expectancy, and ecstasy! So the travel-stained wanderer flings him 
down on the nearest height, to feast his eyes with the first sight of 
home in the still valley beneath; so the far-of exile sees in his dreams 
visions of his child-life, all transfigured; so the weary prodigal leans 
his head in silent musing of mingled longing and rest on a mother’s 
knee. So, and much more; for, it is the Voice of God Which speaks 
to us in the cool of the evening, amidst the trees of the lost Garden; 
to us who, in very shame and sorrow, hide, and yet even so hear, not 
words of judgment but of mercy, not concerning an irrevocable, and 
impossible past, but concerning a real and to us possible future, which 
is that past, only better, nearer, dearer,—for, that it is not the human 
which has now to rise to the Divine, but the Divine which has come 
down to the human. 

Or else, turn from this to a first reading of the wisdom of the 
Jewish Fathers in their Talmud. It little matters, what part be 
chosen for the purpose. Here, also, the reader is at disadvantage, 
since his instructors present to him too frequently broken sentences, 
extracts torn from their connection, words often mistranslated as re¬ 
gards their real meaning, or misapplied as regards their bearing and 
spirit; at best, only isolated sentences. Take these in their connec¬ 
tion and real meaning, and what a terrible awakening! Who, that 
has read half-a-dozen pages successively of any part of the Talmud, 
can feel otherwise than by turns shocked, pained, amused, or astounded? 

There is here wit and logic, quickness and readiness, earnestness and 
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zeal, but by the side of it terrible profanity, unclean ness, superstition, 
and folly. Taken as a whole, it is not only utterly uuspiritual, but 
anti-spiritual. Not that the Talmud is worse than might be expected 
of such writings in such times and circumstances, perhaps in many 
respects much better—always bearing in mind the particular stand¬ 
point of narrow- nationalism, without which Talmudism itself could not 
have existed, and which therefore is not an accretion, but an essential 
part of it. But, taken not in abrupt sentences and quotations, but 
as a whole, it is so utterly and immeasurably unlike the New Testa¬ 
ment, that it is not easy to determine which, as the case may be, is 
greater, the ignorance or the presumption of those who put them 
side by side. Even where spiritual life pulsates, it seems propelled 
through valves that are diseased, and to send the life-blood gurgling 
back upon the heart, or along ossified arteries that quiver not with 
life at its touch. And to the reader of such disjointed Rabbinic 
quotations there is this further source of misunderstanding, that the 
form and sound of words is so often the same as that of the sayings of 
Jesus, however different their spirit. For, necessarily, the wine—be 
it new or old—made in Judsea, comes to us in Palistinian vessels. 
The new teaching, to be historically true, must have employed the old 
forms and spoken the old language. But the ideas underlying terms 
equally employed by Jesus and the teachers of Israel are, in everything 
that concerns the relation of souls to God, so absolutely different as 
not to bear comparison. Whence otherwise the enmity and opposi¬ 
tion to Jesus from the first, and not only after His Divine claim hud 
been pronouneed? These two, starting from principles alien and 
hostile, follow opposite directions, and lead to other goals. He who 
has thirsted and quenched his thirst at the living fount of Christ’s 
Teaching, can never again stoop to seek drink at the broken cisterns 
of Rabbin ism. 

We take here our standpoint on St. Matthew’s account of the 
' Sermon on the Mount,’ to which we can scarcely doubt that by St. 
Luke* is parallel. Not that it is easy, or perhaps even possihle, to 
determine, whether all that is now grouped in the 'Sermon on the 
Mount 1 was really spoken by Jesus on this one occasion. From the 
plan and structure of St. Matthew’s Gospel, the presumption seems 
rather to the contrary. For, isolated parts of it are introduced by 
St. Luke in other connections, yet quite fitly. 1 On the other hand, 


1 The reader will find these parallelisms 
In Dean Ptumptre'a Notes on SL Mat¬ 
thew v. 1 (Id Bishop EUicotfi Commen¬ 


tary for English Readers, voL L of the 
N.T. p. 20). 
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even in accordance with the traditional characterisation of St. CHAP. 
Matthew’s narrative, we expect in it the fullest account of our Lord’s XVHI 
Discourses,' while we also notice that His Galilean Ministry forms 
the main subject of the First Gospel. 1 And there is one character¬ 
istic of the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ which, indeed, throws light on 
the plan of St. Matthew’s work in its apparent chronological inversion 
of events, such as in its placing the ‘ Sermon on the Mount ’ before 
the calling of the Apostles. We will not designate the 1 Sermon on 
the Mount ’ as the promulgation of the New Law, since that would be 
a far too narrow, if not erroneous, view of it. But it certainly seems 
to correspond to the Divine Revelation in the 1 Ten Words ’ from 
Mount Sinai. Accordingly, it seems appropriate that the Genesis- 
part of St. Matthew’s Gospel should be immediately followed by the 
Exodus-part, in which the new Revelation is placed in the forefront, 
to the seeming breach of historical order, leaving it afterwards to be 
followed by an appropriate grouping of miracles and events, which we 
know to have really preceded the ‘ Sermon on the Mount.’ 

Very many-sided is that ‘ Sermon on the Mount,’ so that different 
writers, each viewing it from his standpoint, have differently sketched 
its general outline, and yet carried to our minds the feeling that thus 
far they had correctly understood it. We also might attempt humble 
contribution towards the same end. Yiewing it in the light of the 
time, we might mark in it alike advancement on the Old Testament 
(or rather, unfolding of its inmost, yet hidden meaning), and contrast 
to contemporary Jewish teaching. And here we would regard it as 
presenting the full delineation of the ideal man of God, of prayer, and 
of righteousness—in short, of the inward and outward manifestation 
of discipleship- Or else, keeping before us the different standpoint 
of His hearers, we might in this ‘Sermon ’ follow up this contrast to its 
underlying ideas as regards: First, the right relationship between 
man and God, or true righteousness—what inward graces characterise 
and what prospects attach to it, in opposition to Jewish views of 

merit and of reward. Secondly, we would mark the same contrast 
as regards sin ( hamartology ), temptation, &c. Thirdly, we would 
note it, as regards salvation (soteriology ); and, lastly, as regards 
what may be termed moral theology: personal feelings, married and 
other relations, discipleship, and the like. And in this great contrast 

1 Comp. Euseb. H. Eccl. fii. 39. lo the last Passover, while he devotes not 

9 Thns St. Matthew passes over those less than fourteen chapters and a half lo 
earlier events in the Gospel-history of the half-year’s activity in Galilee. If St. 
which Judea was the scene, and even over John’s is the Judman, St Matthew’s is 
the visits of Jesos to Jerusalem previous the Galilean Gospel. 
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two points would prominently stand out: New Testament humility, 
as opposed to Jewish (the latter being really pride, ns only the eon 
sciousness of failure, or rather, of inadequate perfectness, while New 
Testament humility is really despair of self); and again, Jewish 
as opposed to New Testament perfectness (the former being an 
attempt by means external or internal to strive up to God: the 
latter a new life, springing from God, and in God). Or, lastly, we 
might view it as upward teaching in regard to God: the King; 
inward teaching in regard to man: the subjects of the King; and 
outward teaching in regard to the Church and the world: the 
boundaries of the Kingdom. 

This brings us to w r hat alone we can here attempt: a general 
outline of the ‘Sermonon the Mount.’ Its great subject is neither 
righteousness, nor yet the New Law r (if such designation be proper 
in regard to what in no real sense is a Law), but that which was 
innermost and uppermost in the Mind of Christ—the Kingdom of 
God. Notably, the Sermon on the Mount contains not any detailed 
or systematic doctrinal, 1 nor any ritual teaching, nor yet does it 


prescribe the form of any outward observ 


This marks, at. least. 


negatively, a difference in principle from all other teaching. Christ 
came to found a Kingdom, not a School; to institute a fellowship, not 
to propound a system. To the first disciples all doctrinal teaching 
sprang out of fellowship with Him. They saw Him, and therefore 
believed; they believed, and therefore learned the truths connected 
with Him, and springing out of Him. So to speak, the seed of truth 
which fell on their hearts was carried thither from the flower of His 
Person and Life. 

Again, as from this point of view the Sermon on the Mount 
differs from all contemporary Jewish teaching, so also is it impossible 
to compare it wdth any other system of morality. The difference 
here is one not of degree, nor even of kind, but of standpoint. It is 
indeed true, that the Words of Jesus, properly understood, marks the 
utmost limit of all possible moral conception. But this point does not 
come in question. Every moral system is a road by which, through 
self-denial, discipline, and effort, men seek to reach the goal. Christ 
begins with this goal, and places His disciples at once in the position 
to which all other teachers point as the end. They work up to the 


1 On tbla point there seems to ms commonly called dogmas—since, besides 
some confusion of language on the part St Matt ell. 11,13, os Professor Wace 
of controversialists. Those who main- has so well urged, love to God and to oar 
tain that the Sermon on the Monnt con- neighbour mark both the starting-point 
tains no doctrinal elements at all most and the final outcome of all theology, 
mean systematic teaching—what are 
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goal of becoming the ‘ children of the Kingdom; * He makes men chap. 
such, freely, and of His grace: and this is the Kingdom. What the xvm 
others labour for, He gives. They begin by demanding, He by be- '-"■“'r*—' 
stowing: because he brings good tidings of forgiveness and mercy. 
Accordingly, in the real sense, there is neither new law nor moral 
system here, but entrance into a new life: * Be ye therefore perfect, 
as your Father Which is in heaven is perfect.’ 

But if the Sermon on the Mount eontains not a new, nor, indeed, 
any system of morality, and addresses itself to a new condition of 
things, it follows that the promises attaching, for example, to the so- 
called * Beatitudes ’ must not be regarded as the reward of the spiritual 
state with which they are respectively connected, nor yet as their 
result. It is not because a man is poor in spirit that his is the King¬ 
dom of Heaven, in the sense that the one state will grow into the other, 
or be its result; still less is the one the reward of the other. 1 The 
connecting link—so to speak, the theological copula between the ‘ state’ 
and the promise—is in each case Christ Himself: because He stands 
between our present and onr future, and ‘has opened the Kingdom of 
Heaven to all believers.’ Thus the promise represents the gift of 
grace by Christ in the new Kingdom, as adapted to each case. 

It is Christ, then, as the King, Who isbere flinging open the gates 
of His Kingdom. To study it more closely: in the three chapters, 
under which the Sermon on the Mount is grouped in the first Gospel,* *chB.v.-Tii 
the Kingdom of God is presented successively , progressively, and exten¬ 
sively. Let us trace this with the help of the text itself. 

In the first part of the Sermon on the Mount b the Kingdom of "stMattv 
God is delineated generally, first 'positively, and then negatively, mark¬ 
ing especially how its righteousness goes deeper than the mere letter 
of even the Old Testament Law. It opens with ten Beatitudes, which 
are the New Testament counterpart to the Ten Commandments. These 
present to us, not the observance of the Law written on stone, but 
the realisation of that Law which, by the Spirit, is written on the 
fleshly tables of the heart.* *at Matt. 

** v, 3-13 

These Ten Commandments in the Old Covenant were preceded by a 
Prologue. 11 The ten Beatitndes have, characteristically, not a Prologue 4 s*. *1*. 

3—C 

but an Epilogue,* which corresponds to the Old Testament Prologue* #at 
This closes the first section, of which the object was to present T ' 13 ~ w 

1 To adopt the language of St. Thomas of Romanism In this respect, but the 
Aqainaj*—it is neither meritum ex con * uoteuableneas of the theological dis- 
gruo , nor yet is \t ex condigno. The Re- tinction. 
formers fully showed not only the error 
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HI necessarj-, in order to mark the real continuity of the New Testament 

with the Old, to show the relation of the one to the other. And this 
is the object of verses IT to 20, the last-mentioned verso forming at 
the same time a grand climax and transition to the criticism of the 
OldTcstamentrLaw in its merely literal application, such as thcScribes 
•Tj.jito and Pharisees made.* For, taking even the letter of the Law. there 

end or oh* t* * T 

is not only progression, but almost contrast, between the righteousness 
of the Kingdom and that set forth by the teachcra of Israel, Accord¬ 
ingly, a detailed criticism of the Law now follows—and that not os 
interpreted and applied by ‘tradition/ but in its barely literal meaning* 
In this part of the ‘Sermon on the Mount 1 the careful reader will 


* Aim*, wl. 
1-i; Prayert 

w. fl-15; 

lfl- 

18 


■ tv* u, as 

* yt\ aa-ai 


* w. as to 
end ol cL 

rt 


mark an analogy to Exod. xxi. and xxii. 

This closes the first part of the ‘Sermon on the Mount.* The 
second part is contained in St. Matt. vi. In this the criticism of the 
Law is carried deeper. The question now is not as concerns the Law 
in its literality, but as to what constituted more than a mere observance 
of the outward commandments: piety , spirituality, sanctity. Three 
points here stood out specially—nay, stand out still, and in all ages. 
Hence this criticism was not only of special application to the Jews, 
but is universal, we might almost say, prophetic. These three high 
points are alms, prayer, and fasting —or, to put the latter more gener¬ 
ally, the relation of the physical to the spiritual. These three arc 
successively presented, negatively and positively.* But even so, this 
would have been but the external aspect of them. The Kingdom of 
God carries all back to the grand underlying ideas. What were this 
or that mode of giving alms, unless the right idea be apprehended, of 
what constitutes riches, and where they should be sought ? This is 
indicated in verses 19 to 21. Again, as to prayer : what matters it if 
we avoid the externalism of the Pharisees, or even catch the right form 
as set forth in the ‘Lord’s Prayer,* unless we realise what underlies 
prayer? It is to lay our inner man wholly open to the light of God 
in genuine, earnest simplicity, to be quite shone through by Him." It 
is, moreover, absolute and undivided self-dedication to God.* And in 
this lieB its connection, alike with the spirit that prompts almsgiving, 
and with that which prompts real fasting. That which underlies all 
such fasting is a right view of the relation in which the body with its 
wants stands to God—the temporal to the spiritual.* It is the Bpirit 
of prayer which must rule alike alms and fasting, and pervade them: 
the upward look and self-dedication to God, the seeking first after the 
Kingdom of God and His Righteousness, that man, and self) and life 
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may be baptized in it. Such are the real alms, the real prayers, the 
real fasts of the Kingdom of God. 

If we have rightly apprehended the meaning of the two first parts 
of the ‘Sermon on tlie Mount,’ we cannot be at a loss to understand 
its third part, as set forth in the seventh chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. Briefly, it is this, as addressed to His contemporaries, nay, 
with wider application to the men of all times: First, the Kingdom 
of God cannot be circumscribed, as you would do it." Secondly, it 
cannot be extended, as you would do it, by external means, b but cometh 
to us from God,* and is entered by personal determination and sepa¬ 
ration. 4 Thirdly, it is not preached, as too often is attempted, when 
thoughts of it are merely of the external.* Lastly, it is not mani¬ 
fested in life in the manner too common among religionists, but is very 
real, and true, and good in its effects/ And this Kingdom, as received 
by each of us, is like a solid house on a solid foundation, which nothing 
from without can shake or destroy.* 

The infinite contrast, just set forth, between the Kingdom as pre¬ 
sented by the Christ and Jewish contemporary teaching is the more 
striking, that it was expressed in a form, and clothed in words with 
which all His hearers were familiar; indeed, in modes of expression 
current at the time. It is this which has misled so many in their 
quotations of Rabbinic parallels to the ‘ Sermon on the Mount.' They 
perceive outward similarity, and they straightway set it down to 

identity of spirit, not understanding that often those things are most 
unlike in the spirit of them, which are most like in their form. No 

part of the New Testament has had a larger array of Rabbinic 
parallels adduced than the ‘ Sermon on the Mount; ’ and this, as we 
might expect, because, in teaching addressed to His contemporaries, 
Jesus would naturally use the forms with which they were familiar. 
Many of these Rabbinic quotations arc, however, entirely inapt, the 
similarity lying in an expression or turn of words. 1 Occasionally, the 
misleading error goes even further, and that is quoted in illustration 
of Jesus’ sayings which, either by itself or in the context, implies quite 
the opposite. A detailed analysis would lead too far, but a few speci¬ 
mens will sufficiently illustrate our meaning. 

To begin with the first Beatitude, to the poor inspirit, since theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven, this early Jewish saying h is its very 
counterpart, marking not the optimism, but the pessimism of life: 

1 Ever be more and more lowly in spirit, since the expectancy of man 


CHAP. 

xvm 


* Til. 1-fl 

b ver. 6 
c vr. 7-12 

i w, 13* 1* 

* yy. 15,16 

t Y7, 17-30 

> tv, 24-27 


fa Ab. It. 4 


1 So id the quotations of many writers on the subject, notably those of WUnsche . 
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HI of grace to the 1 poor in spirit' is presented in this ntternnee of self- 

righteousness ‘ on the part of Rabbi Joshua, who compares the reward 

B&nn.w* (-dt) formerly given to him who brought one or another offering 

to the Temple with that of him who is of a lowly mind (?cr iru^rn), 

to whom it is reckoned as if he had brought all the sacrifices. To this 
the saying of the great HillcI b seems exactly parallel: ‘ My humility is 
my greatness, and my greatness my humility,’ which, be it observed, 
is elicited by a Rabbinic accommodation of Ps. cxiii., 5, 6: ‘Who is 
exalted to sit, who humblcth himself to behold.’ It is the omission on 
the part of modern writers of this explanatory addition, which has 
given the saying of llillcl even the faintest likeness to the first 


b Viyytk, 

R. I. Ad. 

w&rvli' p* 
36 


Beatitude. 

But even so, what of the promise of * the Kingdom of Heaven? T 
What is the meaning which Rabbinism attaches to that phrase, and 
would it have entered the mind of a Rabbi to promise what he under¬ 
stood as the Kingdom to all men, Gentiles as well as Jews, who were 
poor in spirit? We recall here the late of the Gentiles in Messianic 
days, and, to prevent niisstutements, summarise the opening pages of 
the Talmudic tractate on Idolatry,* At the beginning of the coming 
era of the Kingdom, God is represented as opening the Torah, and 
inviting all who had busied themselves with it to come for their reward. 
On this, nation by nation appears—first, the Romans, insisting that 
all the great things they had done were only dene for the sake of 
Israel, in order that they might the better busy themselves with the 
Torah. Being harshly repulsed, the Persians next come forward with 
similar claims, encouraged by the fuct that, unlike the Romans, they 
had not destroyed the Temple. But they also are in turn repelled. 
Then all the Gentile nations urge that tho Law had not been offered to 
them, which is proved to be a vain contention, since God hail actually 
offered it to them, but only Israel had accepted it. On this the nations 
reply by a peculiar Rabbinic explanation of Exod. xix. 17, according 
to which God is actually represented as having lilted Mount Sinai like 
a cask, and threatened to put it over Israel unless they accepted the 
Law. Israel’s obedience, therefore, was not wilting, but enforced. 
On this the Almighty proposes to judge the Gentiles by the Noachic 
commandments, although it is added, that, even had they observed 
them, these would have carried no reward. And, although it is a prin¬ 
ciple that even a heathen, if he studied the Law, was to be esteemed 
like the High-Priest, yet it is argued, with the most perverse logic, 


that the reward of heathens who observed the Law must be less than 
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that or those who did so because the Law was given them, since the chap. 
former acted from impulse, and not from obedience! xvm 

Even thus far the contrast to the teaching of Jesus is tremendous. v — 

A few further extracts will finally point the difference between the 
largeness of Christ’s World-Kingdom, and the narrowness of Judaism. 

Most painful as the exhibition of profanity and national conceit is, it 
is needful in order to refute what we must call the daring assertion, 
that the teaching of Jesus, or the Sermon on. the Mount, had been 
derived from Jewish sources. At the same time it must carry to the 
inind, with almost irresistible force, the question whence, if not from 
God, Jesus had derived His teaching, or how else it came so to differ, 
not in detail, but in principle and direction, from that of all His 
contemporaries. 

In the Talmudic passages from which quotation ha3 already been 
made, we further read that the Gentiles would enter into controversy 
with the Almighty about Israel. They would urge, that Israel had 
not observed the Law. On this the Almighty would propose Himself 
to bear witness for them. But the Gentiles would object, that a 
father could not give testimony for his son. Similarly, they would 
object to the proposed testimony of heaven and earth, since self- 
interest might compel them to be partial. For, according to Ps. 
lxxvi. 8, ‘the earth was afraid,’ because, if Israel had not accepted 
the Law, it would have been destroyed, but it ‘ became still ’ when at 
Sinai they consented to it. On this the heathen would be silenced 
out of the mouth of their own witnesses, such as Nimrod, Laban, 
Potiphar, Nebuchadnezzar, &e. They would then ask, that the Law 
might be given them, and promise to observe it. Although this was 
now impossible, yet God would, in His mercy, try them by giving them 

the Feast of Tabernacles, as perhaps the easiest of all observances. 

But as they were in their tabernacles, God would cause the sun to 
shine forth in his strength, when they would forsake their tabernacles 

in great indignation, according to Ps. ii. 3. And it is in this man¬ 
ner that Rabbinism looked for the fulfilment of those words in Ps. ii. 

4: ‘ He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, the Lord shall have 
them in derision,’ this being the only occasion on which God laughed! 

And if it were urged, that at the time of the Messiah all nations 
would become Jews, this was indeed true; but although they would 
adopt Jewish practices, they would apostatise in the war of Gog and 
Magog, when again Ps, ii- 4 would be realised: ‘The Lord shall 
laugh at them/ And this is the teaching which some writers would 
compare with that of Christ! In view of such statements, we can 
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BOOK only ask with astonishment: What fellowsbip of spirit can there be 
m between Jewish teaching and the first Beatitude? 

It is the same sad self-righteousness and utter carnalness of view 
which underlies the other Rabbinic parallels to the Beatitudes, 
pointing to contrast rather than likeness. Thus the Rabbinic 
blessedness of mourning consists in this, that much misery here 
• Erab.ufr makes up for punishment hereafter/ We scarcely wonder that no 

Rabbinic parallel can be found to the third Beatitude, unless wo 
recall the contrast which assigns in Messianic days the possession of 
earth to Israel as a nation. Nor could we expect any parallel to the 
fourth Beatitude, to those who hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
Rabbinism would have quite a different idea of 1 righteousness, * con¬ 
sidered as ‘good works,* and chiefly as almsgiving (designated as 
Tsedaqah , or righteousness). To such the most special reward is 
tBabftR promised, and that ex opere operator Similarly, Rabbinism speaks 

of the perfectly righteous {y\^ pmi) and the perfectly unrighteous, 
or else of the righteous and unrighteous (according as the good or the 
evil might weigh heaviest in the scale); and, besides these, of a kind 
of middle state. But such a conception as that of ‘hunger 1 and 
* thirst 1 after righteousness would have no place in the system. And, 
that no doubt may obtain, this sentence maybe quoted: ‘He that 
s&ya, I give this “Sela" as alms, in order that (tIVI) my sons 
may live, and that I may merit the world to come, behold, this is the 
*Batm b. perfectly righteous/ 0 Along with such assertions of work-righteous- 
micomp. QeflB we h ave this principle often repeated, that all such merit al- 
Boftb bftflb. taches only to Israel, while the good works and mercy of the Gentiles 
j b, Bam. are actually reckoned to them as sin/ though it is only fair to add 
u 'that one voice (that of Jochanan ben Zakkai) is raised in contradic¬ 
tion of such horrible teaching. 

It seems almost needless to prosecute this subject; yet it may 
be well to remark, that the same self-righteousness attaches to the 
quality of mercy, so highly prized among the Jews, and which is 
»b, Bath* supposed not only to bring reward/but to atone for sins/ 1 With 
*chAff Ta rc £ ar d purity of heart, there is, indeed, a discussion between the 

school of Shammai and that of Hillel—the former teaching that 


1 In Jer. Kamma 6 c\ we have this 
Baying In the name of R. Gamaliel, and 
therefore near Christian times: 1 When¬ 
soever thou hast mercy. God will have 
mercy upon thee; If thou bast not mercy, 
neither will God have mercy upon thee;' 
to which, however, this saying of Rab 
must be put as a pendent, that If a man 


has In vain sought forgiveness from his 
neighbour, he Ls to get a whole row of 
men to try to assuage his wrath, to which 
Job xxxtil. 26 applies; the exception, 
however, being, according to R. Jo&6, 
that If one had brought an evil name 
upon his neighbour, he would never ob¬ 
tain forgiveness. See also Sbabb. 161 b . 
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guilty thoughts constitute sin, while the latter expressly confines it 
to guilty deeds. 1 The Beatitude attaching to peace-making has 
many analogies in Rabbinism; but the latter would never have con¬ 
nected the designation of ‘children of God ’ with any but Israel.” A 
similar remark applies to the use of the expression ‘ Kingdom of 
Heaven' in the next Beatitude. 

A more full comparison than has been made would almost require 
a separate treatise. One by one, as we place the sayings of the Rabbis 
by the side of those of Jesus in this Sermon on the Mount, we mark 
the same essential contrariety of spirit, whether as regards righteous¬ 
ness, sin, repentance, faith, the Kingdom, alms, prayer, or fasting. 
Only two points may be specially selected, because they are so 
frequently brought forward by writers as proof, that the sayings of 
Jesus did not rise above those of the chief Talmudic authorities. 
The first of these refers to the well-known words of our Lord: c 
‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.’ 
This is compared v;ith the following Rabbinic parallel,* in which tbe 
gentleness of Hillel is contrasted with the opposite disposition of 
Shammai. The latter is said to have harshly repelled an intending 
proselyte, who wished to be taught the whole Law while standing on 
one foot, while Hillel received him with this sayiug: 1 What is hateful 
to thee, do not to another. This is the whole Law, all else is only its 
explanation.’ But it will be noticed that the words in which the Law is 
thus summed up are really only aquotation from Tob. iv. 15, although 

their presentation as the substance of the Law is, of course, original. 
But apart from this, the merest beginner in logic must perceive, 
that there is a vast difference between this negative injunction, or the 
prohibition to do to others what is hateful to ourselves, and the 
positive direction to do unto others as we would have them do unto 
us. 1 The one does not rise above the standpoint of the Law, being as 
yet far from that love which would lavish on others the good we 
ourselves desire, while the Christian saying embodies the nearest 
approach to absolute love of which human nature is capable, making 
that the test of our conduct to others which we ourselves desire to 
possess. And, be it observed, the Lord does not put self-love as the 
principle of our conduct, but only as its ready test. Besides, the 
further explanation in St. Luke vi. 38 Bhould here be kept in view, 


CHAP. 
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1 Ab already stated, it occurs in this lisbed didaxv ScbSttfa clkoc- 

negative and unspiritual form in Tob* iv* roXtav (ed* Bryennios) ch, i. It occurs in 

15, and lb also bo quoted in tbe lately pub- the same form in Clem* Strom* ii* c* 23. 
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as also what may be regarded as the explanatory additions in St* 
Matt v t 42—48. 

The second instance, to which it seems desirable to advert, is the 
supposed similarity between petitions in the Lord’s Prayer* ami 
Rabbinic prayers. Here, we may remark, at the outset, that both 
the spirit and the manner of prayer arc presented by the Rabbis 
so externally, and with such details, as to make it quite different 
from prayer as our Lord taught His disciples* This appears from 
the Talmudic tractate specially devoted to that subject/ where the 
exact position, the degree of inclination, and other trivialities, never 
referred to by Christ, are dwelt upon at length as of primary 
importance/ Most painful, for example, is it* to find this inter¬ 
pretation of Hezckiah’s prayer/ when the Xing is represented as 
appealing to the merit of his fathers, detailing their greatness in 
contrast to Rahab or the Stiimammitc, who yet had received a reward, 
and closing with this: ' Lord of the world, I have searched the 24 8 
members which Thou hast given me, and not found that I have 
provoked Thee to anger with any one of them, how much more 
then shouldcst Thou on account of these prolong my life? 1 After 
this, it is scarcely necessary to point to the sell-righteousness which, 
in this as in other respects, is the most painful characteristic of 
Rabbinism* That the warning against prayers at the corner of streets 
was taken from life, appears from the well-known anecdote f con¬ 
cerning one, Rabbi Jannai, who was observed saying his prayers in 
the public streets of Scpphoris, anti then advancing four cubits to 
make the so-called supplementary prayer* Again, a perusal of some 
of the recorded prayers of the Rabbis' will show, how vastly different 
many of them were from the petitions which our Lord taught* 
Without insisting on this, nor on the circumstance that all recorded 
Talmudic prayers are of much later date than the time of Jesus, it 
may, at the same time, be freely admitted that here also the form, 
and sometimes even the spirit, approached closely to the words of 
our Lord* On the other hand, it would be folly to deny that the 
Lord’s Prayer, in its sublime spirit, tendency, combination, and suc¬ 
cession of petitions, is unique; and that such expressions in it as 
1 Our Father,' f the Kingdom, 1 * forgiveness, 1 * temptation/ and others, 
represent in Rabbinism something entirely different from that which 
our Lord had in view. But, even so, such petitions as 'forgive ns 
our debts,' could, as has been shown in a previous chapter, have no 
true paralled in Jewish theology/ 

1 For some Interest! og Rabbinic parallels to the Lord's Prayer, see Dr* 


LIGHT FROM RABBINIC WRITINGS ON THE LANGUAGE USED, 



Further details would lead beyond our present scope. It must CHAP, 
suffice to indicate that such sayings as St, Matt v* 6, 15, 17, 25, XVIII 

29, 31, 46, 47; vi* 8, 12, 18, 22, 24, 32; vii. 8, 9, 10, 15, 17-19, '- 

22, 23, have no parallel, in any real sense, in Jewish writings, whose 
teaching, indeed, often embodies opposite ideas. Here it may be 
interesting, by one instance, to show what kind of Messianic teaching 
would have interested a Rabbi. In a passage * which describes the *Abhod* 

. * , T * i . * , , - , Zar - 17 a 

great danger of intercourse with Jewish Christians, as leading to and^t? 
heresy, a Rabbi is introduced, who, at Scpphoris, had met one of 
Jesus 1 disciples, named Jacob, a 1 man of Kefr Sekanya/ reputed as 
working miraculous cures in the name of his Master, 1 It is said, that 
at a later period the Rabbi suffered grievous persecution, in punish- 
ment for the delight he had taken in a comment On a certain pas¬ 
sage of Scripture, which Jacob attributed to his Master, It need 
scarcely be said, that the whole story is a fabrication; indeed, the 
supposed Christian interpretation is not even fit to be reproduced; 
and we only mention the circumstance as indicating the contrast 
between what Talmudism would have delighted in hearing from its 


Messiah, and what Jesus spoke. 

But there are points of view which may be gained from Rabbinic 
writings, helpful to the understanding of the i Sermon on the Mount/ 
although not of its spirit. Some of these may here be mentioned* 
Thus, when b we read that not one jot or tittle shall pass from the 
Law, it is painfully interesting to find in the Talmud the following 
quotation and mistranslation of St, Matt, v. 17: i I have come not to 
diminish from the Law of Moses, nor yet have I come to add to the 
Law of Moses,’ cl But the Talmud here significantly omits the 
addition made by Christ, on which all depends: i till all be fulfilled,’ 
Jewish tradition mentions this very letter Yod as irremovable/ adding, 
that if all men in the world were gathered together to abolish the 
least letter in the Law, they would not succeed, 6 Not a letter could 
be removed from theLaw'—a saying illustrated by this curious conceit, 


Taylor's learned edition of the 1 Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers/ Excursus V (pp, 
138-145). The reader will also find much 
to interest him in Excursus JF* 

1 Comp, the more full account of this 
Jacob’s proposal to heal Eleazar ben 
Dam a when bitten of a serpent in Jer. 
Shabb* xiv. end* Kefr Sekanya seems 
to hare been the same as Kefr Stnmi, 
between Sepphoris and Acco (comp, Neu- 
bau€r t Geogr. p* 234), 

1 Deliizsch accepts a different reading, 


which furnishes this meaning, 1 but I am 
come to add. 1 The passage occurs in a 
very curious connection, and for the pur¬ 
pose of showing the utter dishonesty of 
Christians—a Christian philosopher first 
arguing from interested motives, that 
since the dispersion of the Jews the Law 
or Moses was abrogated, and a new Law 
given; and the next day, having received 
a larger bribe, reversing his decision, 
and appealing to this rendering of St. 
MatL v. 17* 
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that the Yod which was Liken by God out of the name of S&mh 
(Surai), was milled to that of Hosheu, making him Joshua (Jehoshuu)/ 
Similarly/ t lie ^ruilt of clumping those little hooks ( l tittles') which 
make the distinction he tween such Hebrew letters us t and -i, n and 
n, 2 and is deelurcd so great, that, if such were done, the world 
would be destroyed. 1 Again the thought about the danger of those 
who broke the least commandment is so frequently expressed in 
Jewish writings, as scarcely to need special quotation. Only, there 
it is put on the ground, that we know not whut reward may attach to 
one or another commandment. The expression 1 they of old/ c quite 
corresponds to the Rabbinic appeal to those that hud preceded, the 
Zeqenim or Hishonitn. In regard to St. Matt. v. 22 f we remember 
that the term 'brother ’ applied only to Jews, while the Rabbis used 
to designate the ignorant 11 —or those who did not believe such 
exaggerations, as that in the future God would build up the gates 
of Jerusalem with gems thirty cubits high und broad—as Reyqa/ 
with this additional remark, that on one such occasion the look 
of a Rabbi hud immediately turned the unbeliever into a heap of 
bones! 

Again, the opprobrious term i fool f was by no means of un¬ 
common occurrence among the sages; f and yet they themselves 
state, that to give an opprobrious by-name, or to put another openly 
to shame, was one of the three things which deserved Gehenna.* To 
verse 26 the following is an instructive parallel: * To one who had 
defrauded the custom-house, it was said: Fay the duty/' JIc said 
to them: u Take all that I have with me/ But the tax-gatherer 
answered him, “Thinkest thou, we ask only this one payment of 
duty ? Nay, rather, that duty be paid for ull the times in which 
according to thy wont, thou hast defrauded the custom-house/ 11 * 
The mode of swearing mentioned in verse 36 was very frequently 
adopted, in order to avoid pronouncing the Divine Name. Accordingly, 
they swore by the Covenant, by the Service of the Temple, or by tho 
Temple. Hut perhaps the usual mode of swearing, which is attributed 
even to the Almighty, is i By thy life ’ Lastly, as regards our 

Lord’s admonition, it is mentioned* os characteristic of the pious, 
that their *yca is yea/ and their i nay nay. 1 

1 The following are mentioned as In- Jer v. 12; 2 Into 2 15am. M. 2. It 
stances; The change or 1 Into I in ought to be marked, that Wun&cM*'* quo- 
Deut- vl. 4; of ^ into "I in Exocl. xxxlv. tntfons of these passaged (Bibl. Rabb. on 
14; of R into n Lev. xxlk 32; of H Into Shir haSb. R. v. 11) are not always cor- 
n fim verm of Pa cl.; of 2 Into 2 la recL 
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Passing to St. Matt, vi., we remember, in regard to verse 2, that chap. 
the boxes for charitable contributions in the Temple were trumpet- XVIII 
shaped, and we can understand the figurative allusion of Christ to 
demonstrative piety. 1 The parallelisms in the language of the Lord’s 
Prayer—at least so far as the wording, not the spirit, is concerned, 

—have been frequently shown. If the closing doxology, ‘ Thine is 
the Kingdom, and the power, and the glory,’ * were genuine, it would *«*. ia 
correspond to the common Jewish ascription, from which, in all 
probability, it has heen derived. In regard to verses 14 and 15, 
although there are many Jewish parallels concerning the need of 
forgiving those that have offended us, or else asking forgiveness, we 
know what meaning Rabbinism attached to the forgiveness of sins. 

Similarly, it is scarcely necessary to discuss the Jewish views concern¬ 
ing fasting. In regard to verses 25 and 34, we may remark this ex¬ 
act parallel: b ‘ Every one who has a loaf in his basket, and says,What b n» sot 

_ id ^ 

shall I eat to-morrow? is one of little faith.’ But Christianity goes 
further than this. While the Rabbinic saying only forbids care when 
there is bread in the basket, our Lord would banish anxious care 
even if there were no bread in the basket. The expression inverse 34 
seems to be a Rabbinic proverb. Thus,'we read: ‘ Care not for the mor* -saim. 

* 100 b 

row, for ye know not what a day may bring forth. Perhaps he may not be 
on the morrow, and so have cared for a world that docs not exist for 
him.' Only here,also, we mark that Christ significantly says not as the 
Rabbis, but, ‘ the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.’ 

In chapter vii., verse 2, the saying about having it measured to us 

with the same measure that we mete, occurs in precisely the same 
manner in the Talmud, d and, indeed, seems to have been a proverbial 4 Bot i, t 
expression. The illustration in verses 3 and 4, about the mote and 
the beam, appears thus in Rabbinic literature: 8 1 1 wonder if there is ‘a™*.!#* 
any one in this generation who would take reproof. If one said, Take 
the mote out of thine eye, he would answer, Take the beam from out 
thine own eye.’ On which the additional question is raised, whether any 
one in that generation were capable of reproving. As it also occurs 


with only trifling variations in other passages/ we conclude that this 
also was a proverhial expression. The same may be said of gathering 
‘grapes of thorns.'* Similarly, the designation of ( pearls’(verse 6) 


' B. Bath. 

IS b ; Bek- 
hor. 38 b; 
Talk, on 
Ruth 


for the valuable sayings of sages is common. To verse 11 there is a «p»b. tea 


realistic parallel/ when it is related, that at a certain fast, on ac- MnBar. b 
eouut of drought, a Rabbi admonished the people to good deeds, on 
which a man gave money to the woman from whom he had been di- 


1 See * The Temple, its Ministry hud Services,’ Ac., pp. 26, 27. 
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vorced, because she was in want. This deed was made a pica in 
prayer by the Rabbi, that if such a man cared for his wife who no 
more belonged to him, how much more should the Almighty care for 
the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Upon this, it is 
added, the rain descended plentifully. If difference, and even eon- 
trast of spirit, together with similarity of form, were to bo further 
pointed out, we should find it in connection with verse 14, which 
speaks of the fewness of those saved, and also verse 26, which refers 
to the absolute need of doing, as evidence of sonship. We compare 
with this what the Talmud ‘ says of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, whose 
worthiness was so great, that during his whole lifetime no rainbow 
was needed to ensure immunity from a flood, and whose power was 
such that he could say to a valley: Be filled with gold dinars. The 
same Rabbi was wont to say:‘I have seen the children of llic 
world to come, and they are few. If there arc three, I and tny sou 
are of their number; if they arc two, I and my son arc they.’ Afler 
such expression of boastful self-righteousness, so opposed to the 
passage in the Sermon on the Mount, of which it is supposed to be the 
parallel, we scarcely wonder to read that, if Abraham had redeemed 
all generations to that of Rabbi Simon, the latter claimed to redeem 
by his own merits all that followed to the end of the world—nay, that 
if Abraham were reluctant, he (Simon) would take Ahijah the Shiln- 
nite with him, and reconcile the whole world 1" Yet wc are asked by 
some to see in such Rabbinic passages parallels to the sublime teach¬ 
ing of Christ I 

The ‘ Sermon on the Mount' closes with a parabolic illustration, 
which in similar form occnrs in Rabbinic writings. Thus,* the man 
whose wisdom exceeds his works is compared to a tree whose branches 
are many, but its roots few, and which is thus easily upturned by tin? 
wind; while he whose works exceed his wisdom is likened to a tree, 
whose branches are few, and its roots many, against which all the 
winds in the world would strive in vain. A still more close parallel 
is that * in which the man who has good works, and learns much in 
the Law, is likened to one, who in building his house lays stones first, 
and on them bricks, so that when the flood cometh the house is not 
destroyed; while he who has not good work, yet busies himself much 
with the Law, is like one who puts bricks below, and stones above 
which are swept away by the waters. Or else the former is like one 
who puts mortar between the bricks,fastening them one to the other; 
and the other to one who merely puts mortar outside, which the rain 
dissolves and washes away. 
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The above comparisons of Rabbinic sayings with those of our CHAP. 
Lord lay no claim to completeness. They will, however, suffice to XVIII 

explain and amply to vindicate the account of the impression left — 
on the hearers of Jesus. But what, even more than all else, must 
have filled them with wonderment and awe was, that He Who so 
taught also claimed to be the God-appointed final Judge of all, whose 
fate would be decided not merely by professed discipleship, but by 
their real relation to Him (St. Matt. vii. 21-_23). And so we can 
understand it, that, alike in regard to what He taught and what He 
claimed, f The people were astonished at His doctrine: for He taught 
them as One having authority —and not as the Sci'ibes . 11 

1 I had collected a large number of sup- mental position taken in this chapter, 
posed or real Rabbinic parallels to the and, indeed, in this book: the contrariety 
1 Sermon on the Mount.’ But as they of spirit, by the side of similarity of 
would have occupied by far too large a form and expressions, between the teach- 
space, I have been obliged to omit all iug of Jesus and that of Rabbinism* 
but such Afi would illustrate the funda- 
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We are once again in Capernaum. It is remarkable how much, con¬ 
nected not only with the Ministry of Jesus, but with His innermost 
Life, gathers around that little Ashing town. In all probability its 
prosperity was chiefly due to the neighbouring Tiberias, which 
Herod Antipas 1 had built, about ten years previously. Noteworthy 
is it also, how many of the most attractive characters and incidents 
in the Gospel-history are connected with that Capernaum, which, as 
a city, rejected its own real glory, and, like Israel, and for the Bame 
reason, at last incurred a prophetic doom commensurate to its former 
privileges. * 

But as yet Capernaum was still ‘exalted up to heaven.’ Here 
was the home of that believing Court-official, whose child Jesus had 
healed.” Here also was the household of Peter; and here the 
paralytic had found, together with forgiveness of his sins, health of 
body. Its streets, with their outlook on the deep blue Lake, had 
been thronged by eager multitudes in search of life to body and 
soul. Here Matthew-Levi had heard and followed the call of Jesus; 
and here the good Centurion had in stillness learned to love Israel, 
and serve Israel's King, and built with no niggard hand that Syna¬ 
gogue, most splendid of those yet exhumed in Galilee, which had 
been consecrated by the Presence and Teaching of Jesus, and by 
prayers, of which the conversion of Jairus, its chief ruler, seems the 
blessed answer. And now, from the Mount of Beatitudes, it was 
again to His temporary home at Capernaum that Jesus retired.* 
Yet not cither to solitude or to rest. For, of that multitude which 
had hung entranced on His Words many followed Him, and there 
was now such constant pressure around Him, that, in the zeal of 
their attendance upon the wants and demands of those who hungered 


1 For ft discussion of the precise date detaila, comp. Jog. Ant- xrlll. 2. 3; 6. 2; 

of the balldtng of Tiberias, Bee Schurvr, xlx, 8. 1; War 11. 9. 1; 21. 3, 6, 9; Life 

NenteaU Zeltgesch. p. 234> note 2. For 9, 12. IT, 66, and many other placet 


•HE IS BESIDE HIMSELF.’ 




after the Bread of Life, alike Master and disciples found not leisure CHAP, 
so much as for the necessary sustenance of the body. xix 

The circumstances, the incessant work, and the all-con 3 uming 
zeal which even ‘ His friends ’ could but ill understand, led to the ap¬ 
prehension—the like of which is so often entertained by well-meaning 
persons in all ages, in their practical ignorance of the all-engrossing 
but also sustaining character of engagements about the Kingdom— 
that the balance of judgment might be overweighted, and high 
reason brought into bondage to the poverty of our earthly frame. 

In its briefness, the account of what these ‘friends,’ or rather ‘those 
from Him’—His home—said and did, is most pictorial. On tidings 
reaching them,* with reiterated, growing, and perhaps Orientally 
exaggerating details, they hastened out of their house in a neighbour¬ 
ing street 1 to take possession of Him, as if He had needed their 
charge. It is not necessary to include the Mother of Jesus in the 
number of those who actually went. Indeed, the later express 
mention of His 1 Mother and brethren’ * seems rather opposed to the *? t -- 1 Mark 
supposition. Still less does the objection deserve serious refutadon,* 
that any such procedure, assumedly, on the part of the Virgin- 
Mother, would be incompatible with the history of Jesus’ Nativity. 

For, all must have felt, that 1 the zeal* of God’s House was, literally, 

‘ consuming * Him, and the other view of it, that it was setting on fire, 
not the physical, but the psychical framework of His hnmiliation, 
seems in no way inconsistent with what loftiest, though as yet dim, 
thought had come to the Virgin about her Divine Son. On the other 
hand, this idea, that He was 1 beside Himself/ afforded the only 
explanation of what otherwise would have been to them well-nigh 
inexplicable. To the Eastern mind especially this want of self- 
possession, the being 'beside 1 oneself, would point to possession by 
another—God or Devil, It was on the ground of such supposition 
tbat the charge was so constantly raised by the Scribes, and unthink¬ 
ingly taken up by the people, that Jesus was mad, and bad a devil: 
not a demoniacal possession, be it marked, but possession by the Devil, 
in the absence of self-possessed ness. And hence our Lord character¬ 
ised this charge as really blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. And 
this also explains how, while unable to deny the reality of His Works, 
they could still resist their evidential force. 

1 I take this aa the general meaning, find all kinds of proposed Interpretations 
although the interpretation which para- collected in Meyer, ad loc. 
phrases the aXtyov yap (‘they said,’ver. * The idea that they were In Nazareth 
21) as referring to the report which seems wholly unfounded, 
reached the oi itafi avrov % seems to me * Urged even by Meyer 
strained. Those who are curio os will 
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However that incident may for the present have ended, it could 
have caused but brief interruption to His Work* Presently there 
came the summons of the heathen Centurion and the healing of Ilia 
servant, which both St. Matthew and St* Luke record, as specially 
bearing on the progressive unfolding of Christ's Mission. Notably— 
these two Evangelists; and notably—with variations due to the pccu* 
liar standpoint of their narratives- No really serious difficulties will 
be encountered in trying to harmonise the details of these two narru* 
tives; that is, if any one should attach importance to such precise 
harmony* At any rate, we cannot fail to perceive the reason of these 
variations- Meyer regards the account of St, Luke as the original, 
Keim that of St. Matthew—both on subjective rather than historical 
grounds* 1 But we may as well note, that the circumstance, that the 
event is passed over hy St. Mark, militates against the favourite 
modern theory of the Gospels being derived from an original tra 
dition (what is called the 'original Mark,’ Ur-Marcus *).* 

If we keep in view the historical object of St* Matthew, as 
primarily addressing himself to Jewish, while St, Luke wrote more 
especially for Gentile readers, we arrive, at least, at one rcmnrk&hle 
outcome of the variations in their narratives. Strange to say, the 
Judaean Gospel gives the pro-Gentile, the Gentile narrative the pro- 
Jewish, presentation of the event. Thus, in St Matthew the history 
is throughout sketched as personal and direct dealing with the 
heathen Centurion on the part of Christ, while in the Gentile narror 
tive of St Luke the dealing with the heathen is throughout indirect, 
by the intervention of Jews, and on the ground of the Centurion's 
spiritual sympathy with Israel. Again, St Matthew quotes the 
saying of the Lord which holds out to the faith of Gentiles a blessed 
equality with Israel in the great hope of the future, while it puts aside 
the mere claim of Israel after the flesh, and dooms Israel to certain 
Judgment. On the other hand, St. Luke omits all this* A strange 
inversion it might seem, that the Judsean Gospel should contain 
what the Gentile account omits, except for this, that St. Matthew 
argues with his countrymen the real standing of the Gentiles, while 
St, Luke pleads with the Gentiles for sympathy and love with Jewish 
modes of thinking- The one is not only an exposition, but a justifi¬ 
cation, of the event as against Israel; the other an Eirenicon , as well 

1 The difficulties which Kttm raises not grounded on evidence, 
seem to me little deserving of serioos * Qod*t has some excellent remarks 
treatment. Sometimes they rest on on this point 
assumptions which, to say the least, are 
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as a touching representation of the plea of the younger with his elder 
brother at the door of the Father’s House. 

But the fundamental truth in both accounts is the same; nor is 
it just to say that in the narrative the Gentiles are preferred before 
Israel. So far from this, their faith is only put on an equality with 
that of believing Israel. It is not Israel, but Israel’s fleshly claims 
and unbelief, that are rejected; and Gentile faith occupies, not a new 
position outside Israel, but shares with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
the fulfilment of the promise made to their faith. Thus we have 
here the widest Jewish universalism, the true interpretation of 
Israel’s hope; and this, even by the admission of our opponents, 1 
not as a later addition, but as forming part of Christ's original teach¬ 
ing. But if so, it revives, only in accentuated manner, the question: 
Whence this essential difference between the teaching of Christ on 
this subject, and that of contemporary Rabbinism. 

Yet another point may be gained from the admissions of negative 
criticism, at least on the part of its more thoughtful representatives. 
Keim is obliged to acknowledge the authenticity of the narrative. 
It is immaterial here which ‘recension’ of it may be regarded as the 
original. The Christ did say what the Gospels represent! But 
Strauss has shown, that in sueh case any natural or semi-natural 
explanation of the healing is impossible. Accordingly, the ‘ Tri- 
lemma ’ left is: either Christ was really what the Gospels represent 
Him, or He was a daring enthusiast, or (saddest of all) He must be 
regarded as a conscious impostor. If either of the two last alterna¬ 
tives were adopted, it would, in the first instance, be necessary to 
point out some ground for the claim of such power on the part of 
Jesus. What could have prompted Him to do so? Old Testament 
precedent there was none; certainly not in the cure of Naaman by 
Elisha. 1 And Rabbinic parallelism there was none. For, although 
a sudden cure, and at a distance, is related in connection with a 
Rabbi,* all the circumstances are absolutely different. In the Jewish 
story recourse was, indeed, had to a Rabbi; but for prayer that the 
sick might be healed of God, not for actual healing by the Rabbi. 
Having prayed, the Rabbi informed the messengers who had come 
to implore his help, that the fever had left the sick. But when 
asked hy them whether he claimed to be a prophet, he expressly 
repudiated any prophetic knowledge, far more any supernatural power 
of healing, and explained that liberty in prayer always indicated to 
him that his prayer had been answered. All analogy thus failing, 

1 So notably Keim. 1 The differences have been well marked by Keim. 
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the only explanation left to negative criticism, in view of the 
admitted authenticity of the narrative, is, that the cure was the 
result of the psychical influence of the Centurion’s faith and of that 
of his servant. But what, in that case, of the words which Jesus 
admittedly spoke? Can we, as some would have it, rationally account 
for their use by the circumstance that Jesus had hnd experience of 
such psychical influences on disease? or that Christ’s #ords were, so 
to speak, only an affirmation of the Centurion's faith—something 
hetween a 1 benedictory wish ’ and an act? Surely, suggestions like 
these carry their own refutation. 

Apart, then, from explanations which have been shown untenable, 

what is the impression left on our minds of an event, the record of 
which is admitted to be authentic? The heathen Centurion is a 
real historical personage. He was captain of the troop quartered in 
Capernaum, and in the service of Herod Antipaa. Wc know that 
such troops were chiefly recruited from Samaritans nnd Gentiles of 
C®sarea.‘ Nor is there the slightest evidence that this Centurion 
was a‘ proselyte of righteousness.’ The accounts both in St. Matthew 
and in St. Luke are incompatible with this idea. A 1 proselyte of 
righteousness ’ could have had no reason for not approaching Christ 
directly, nor would he have spoken of himself as ‘unfit' that Christ 
should come under his roof. But such language quite accorded with 
Jewish notions of a Gentile, since the houses of Gcntilea were con¬ 
sidered as defiled, and as defiling those who entered them." On the 
other band, the 1 proselytes of righteousness ’ were in all respects 
equal to Jews, bo that the words of Christ concerning Jews and 
Gentiles, as reported by St. Matthew, would not have been applic¬ 
able to them. The Centurion was simply one who had learned to 

love Israel and to reverence Israel’s God; one who, not only in his 

official position, but from love and reverence, had built that Syna¬ 
gogue, of which, strangely enough, now after eighteen centuries, the 
remains, 1 in their rich and elaborate carvings of cornices and entabla 
tures, of capitals and niches, show with what liberal hand he had 
dealt bis votive offerings. 

We know too little of the history of the man, to judge what earlier 
impulses bad led him to such reverence for Israel’s God. There 
might have been something to incline him towards it in his early 
upbringing, perhaps iu Ccesarea; or in his family relationships; 
perhaps in that very servant (possibly a Jew) whose implicit obedience 
to his master seems in part to have led him up to faith iu analogous 


1 Comp. Warren, Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 3B& Ac. 



THE FAITH OF THE GENTILE CENTURION. 


submission of all things to the behests of Christ. 1 The circumstances, CHAP, 
the times, the place, the very position of the man, make such sup- XIX 
positions rational,even suggest them. In that case, his whole bearing ■"-v— 

would be consistent with itself, and with what we know of the views ■® t «. L l lk ® 

' Til- Op last 

and feelings of the time. In the place where the son of his fellow- clau8e 
official at the Court of Herod had been healed by the Word of Jesus, 
spoken at a distance, b in the Capernaum which was the home of ‘st-joim 
Jesus and the scene of so many miracles, it was only what we might 
expect, that in such a case he should turn to Jesus and ask His help. 

Quite consistent with his character is the straightforwardness of his 
expectancy, characteristically illustrated by his military experience— 
what Bengel designates as the wisdom of his faith beautifully shining 
out in the bluffness of the soldier. When he had learned to own 
Israel’s God, and to believe in the absolute unlimited power of Jesus, 
no such difficulties would come to him, nor, assuredly, such cavils 
rise, as in the minds of the Scribes, or even of the Jewish laity. Nor 
is it even necessary to suppose that, in his unlimited faith in Jesus, 
the Centurion had distinct apprehension of His essential Divinity. 

In general, it holds true, that, throughout the Evangelic history, 
belief in the Divinity of our Lord was the outcome of experience of 
His Person and Work, not the condition and postulate of it, as is 
the case since the Pentecostal descent of the Holy Ghost and His 
indwelling in the Church. 

In view of these facts, the question with the Centurion would be: 
not, Could Jesus heal his servant, but, Would He do so? And again, 
this other specifically: Since, so far as he knew, no application from 
any in Israel, be it even publican or sinner, had been doomed to dis¬ 
appointment, would he, as a Gentile, be barred from share in this 
blessing? was he 'unworthy,’ or, rather, ‘unfit’for it? Thus this 
history presents a crucial question, not only as regarded tbe character 

of Christ's work, but the relation to it of the Gentile world. Quite 
consistent with this—nay, its necessary outcome—w'ere the scruples 
of the Centurion to make direct, personal application to Jesus. In 
measure as he reverenced Jesus, would these scruples, from his own 
standpoint, increase. As the houses of Gentiles were ‘ unclean, ’ a • ohai 
entrance into them, and still more familiar fellowship, would ‘ defile.’ 

The Centurion must have known this; and ,the higher he placed 
Jesus on the pinnacle of Judaism, the more natural was it for him 
to communicate with Christ through the elders of the Jews, and not 
to expect the Personal Presence of the Master, even if the applica¬ 
tion to him were attended with success. And here it is important 
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(for the criticism of this history) to mark that, alike in the view of 
the Centurion, and even in that of the Jewish elders who under¬ 
took his commission; Jesus as yet occupied the purely Jewish stand¬ 
point 

CloBely considered, whatever verbal differences, there is not any 
real discrepancy in thia respect between the Judaean presentation of 
the event in St. Matthew and the fuller Qentile account of it by St. 
Luke. From both narratives we are led to infer that the house of 
the Centurion was not in Capernaum itself, but in its immediate 
neighbourhood, probably on the road to Tiberias, And so in St. 
Matt. viii. 7, we read the words of our Saviour when consenting: 
f I, having come, will heal him; 1 just as in St, Luke’s narrative a 
space of time intervenes, in which intimation is conveyed to the 
Centurion, when he sends 1 friends ' to arrest Christ’s actual coining 
into his house. 4 Nor does St, Matthew speak of any actual request 
on the part of the Centurion, even though at first sight his narrative 
seems to imply a personal appearance/ The general statement 
( beseeching Him ’—although it is not added in what manner, with 
what words, nor for what special thing—must be explained by the 
more detailed narrative of the embassy of Jewish Elders. 1 There is 
another marked agreement in the seeming difference of the two 
accounts. In St. Luke’s narrative, the second message of the 
Centurion embodies two different expressions, which our Authorised 
Version unfortunately renders by the same word. It should read: 
* Trouble not Thyself, for I am not fit (Levitically speaking) that 
Thou shouldest enter under my roof; 1 Levitically, or Judaistically 
speaking, my house is not a fit place for Thy entrance; ( wherefore 
neither did I judge myself worthy (spiritually, morally, religiously) 

pond us habens, ejusdem ponderis cum aliquo, pretio 
eequans] to eome unto Thee. 1 Now, markedly, in St. Matthew’s 
presentation of the same event to the Jews, this latter * worthiness’ 
is omitted, and we only have St Luke's first term, ( flt’ (tKavos): 

1 1 am not fit that thou shouldest come under my roof, ’ my house is 
unfitting Thine entrance. This seems to bear out the reasons 
previously indicated for the characteristic peculiarities of the two 
narratives. 

But in their grand leading features the two narratives entirely 
There is earnest supplication for his sick, seemingly dying ser- 
Again, the Centurion in the Ihllest sense believes in the power 


agree. 

vant.* 


1 Without the article; perhaps only 
some of them went on this errand of 
mercy. 


1 Sl MatL rUl. 6, literally. 1 my servant 
has been thrown down (by disease) In 

Thi 


the house, paralytic.' 


LS 


‘WITH ABRAHAM, ISAAC, AND JACOB IN THE KINGDOM,' 549 

of Jesus to heal, in the same manner as he knows his own commands as CHAP, 
an officer would be implicitly obeyed; for, surely, no thoughtful reader XIX 
would seriously entertain the suggestion, that the military language 
of the Centurion only meant, that he regarded disease as eaused by 
evil demons or noxious powers who obeyed Jesus, as soldiers or 
servants do their offieer or master. Such might have been the under- 
lying Jewish view of the times; but the fact, that in thi3 very thing 
Jesus contrasted the faith of the Gentile with that of Israel, indicates 
that the language in question must be taken in its obvious sense. 

But in his self-acknowledged * unfitness ’ lay the real ‘ fitness ’ of this 
good soldier for membership with the true Israel; and in his deep-felt 
‘ unworthiness* the real ‘worthiness’ (th c ejusdem ponderis) for ‘the 
Kingdom ' and its blessings. It was this utter disclaimer of all claim, 
outward or inward, which prompted that absoluteness of trust which 
deemed all things possible with Jesus, and marked the real faith of 
the true Israel. Here was one, who was in the state described in the 
first clauses of the 1 Beatitudes, ’ and to whom came the promise of the 
second clauses; because Christ is the connecting link between the 
two, and because He consciously was such to the Centurion, and, 
indeed, the only possible connecting link between them. 

And so we mark it, in what must be regarded as the high-point in 
this history, so far as its teaching to us all, and therefore the reason 
of its record in the New Testament, is concerned: that participation 
in the blessedness of the Kingdom is not connected with any outward 
relationship towards it, nor belongs to our inward consciousness in 
regard to it; but is granted by the King to that faith which in 
deepest simplicity realises, and holds fast by Him. And yet, although 
discarding every Jewish claim to them—or, it may be, in our days, 
everything that is merely outwardly Christian—these blessings are 
not outside, still less beyond, what was the hope of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, nor in our days the expectancy of the Church, but are literally 
its fulfilment: the sitting down ‘ with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob 
in the Kingdom of Heaven.’ Higher than, and beyond this not even 
Christ’s provision can take us. 

But for the fuller understanding of the words of Christ, the 
Jewish modes of thought, which He used in illustration, require to be 
briefly explained. It was a common belief, that in the day of the 
Messiah redeemed Israel would be gathered to a great feast, together 
with the patriarchs and heroes of the Jewish faith. This notion, 
which was but a coarsely literal application of Buch prophetic figures 

corresponds to the Hebrew The Peter’s mother-in-law is described as 

same word Is need in ver. 14, when ‘ thrown down and fever-burning.’ 
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as in Is* xxy* 6, had perhaps jet another and deeper meaning. As 
each weekly Sabbath waa to be honoured by a feast, in which the 
beet which the family could procure was to be placed on the board, so 
would the world’s great Sabbath be marked by a feast in which the 
Great Householder, Israel’s King, would entertain His household and 
guests. Into the painfully, and, from the notions of the times, grossly 
realistic description of this feast, 1 it is needless here to enter. One 
thing, however, was clear: Gentiles could have no part in that feast* 
In fact, the shame and anger of ( these 1 foes on seeing the * table 
Bpread 1 for this Jewish feast was among the points specially noticed 
as fulfilling the predictions of Ps, xxiii* 5/ On this poiut, then, the 
words of Jesus in reference to tbe believing Centurion formed the most 
marked contrast to Jewish teaching. 

In another respect also we mark similar contrariety. When our 
Lord consigned the unbelieving to 1 outer darkness, where there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth,’ he once more used Jewish language, 
only with opposite application of it. Qehiniwm —of whieh the 
entrance, marked by ever-ascending smoke, 1 * was in the valley of 
Hinnom, between two palm trees—lay beyond * the mountains of dark¬ 
ness. * 0 It was a place of darkness,* to which, in the day of the Lord,* 
the Gentiles-would be consigned/ On the other hand, the merit of 
circumcision would in the day of the Messiah deliver Jewish sinners 
from Gehinnom.* It seems a moot question, whether the expression 
1 outer darkness ’ * 1 may not have been intended to designate— 
besides the darkness outside tbe lighted house of the Father, and even 
beyond the darkness of Gehinnom—a place of hopeless, endless night* 
Associated with it is 1 the weeping* and the gnashing of teeth.’ In 
Rabbinic thought the former was connected with sorrow, 4 the latter 
almost always with anger*—not, as generally supposed, with anguish. 


1 One might say that all the species 
of animals are put in requisition for this 
great feast: Leviathan (B. Bath. 75 a); 
Behemoth (Pirk6 d. R, Eliez. 11); the 
gigantic bird Bar Jocbani (B. Bath* 73 6; 
Bekhor. 57 b * and other passages). Simi¬ 
larly, fabulous fatted geese are mentioned 
—probably for that feast (B. Bath* 73 5)* 
The wine there dispensed had been kept 
in the grapes from the creation of the 
world (Sanh* 99 a ; Targum on CanL vHL 
2)\ while there is difficulty as to who is 
worthy to return 1 thanks, when at last 
the duty Is undertaken by David, accord- 
to Pa* civL 13 (Pes. 119 6). 

All commentators regard this as a 
contrast to the light in the palace* but so 
for as I know the Messianic feast is not 


described as taking place in a palace. 

1 The use or the article makes it em¬ 
phatic—as Bengal has it: In hue vita 
dolor nottdum e&t dolor. 

4 In Sncc. 62 a it is said that in tbe 
age to come (Atbid labho) God would 
bring out the Yetser hnRa (evil Impulse)* 
and slaughter it before the just and be¬ 
fore the wicked. To the one he would 
appear like a great mountain* to tbe 
other like a small thread. Both would 
weep—the right eons for joy, that they 
had been able to subdue so great a 
mountain; the wicked for sorrow* that 
they had not been able even to break so 
small a thread. 

1 This is also the meaning of the ex¬ 
pression in Pa. cxLL 10* Tbe verb Is used 




'THE CHILDREN OF THE KINGDOM’ AND ‘OUTER DARKNESS.* 



To complete our apprehension of the contrast between the views 
of the Jews and the teaching of Jesus, we must bear in mind that, as 
the Gentiles could not possibly share in the feast of the Messiah, so 
Israel had claim and title to it. To use Rabbinic terms, the former 
were ‘children of Gehinnom,’ but Israel ‘ children of the Kingdom,'* 
or, in strictly Rabbinic language, ‘royal children,’ b ‘children of 
God,' ‘of heaven , ,c ‘children of the upper chamber’ (th e Aliy ah) a 
and ‘of the world to come.” In fact, in their view, God had first 
sat down on His throne as King, when the hymn of deliverance (Ex. 
xv. 1) was raised by Israel—the people which took upon itself that 
yoke of the Law which all other nations of the world had rejected.' 

Never, surely, could the Judaism of His hearers have received 
more rude shock than by this inversion of all their cherished beliefs. 
There was a feast of Messianic fellowship, a recognition on the part 
of the King of all Ilis faithful subjects, a joyous festive gathering 
with the fathers of the faith. But this fellowship was not of out¬ 
ward, but of spiritual kinship. There were ‘ children of the King¬ 
dom,’ and there was an ‘ outer darkness ’ w r ith its anguish and despair. 
But this childship was of the Kingdom, such as He had opened it to 
all believers; and that outer darkness theirs, who had only outward 
claims to present. ADd so this history of the believing Centurion is 
at the same time an application of the ‘ Sermon on the Mount *—in 
this also aptly following the order of its record—and a further carrying 
out of its teaching. Negatively, it differentiated the Kingdom from 
Israel; while, positively, it placed the hope of Israel, and fellowship 
with its promises, within reach of all faith, whether of Jew or Gentile. 
He Who taught such new and strange truth could never be called a 
mere reformer of Judaism. There caunot be ‘ reform,’ where all the 
fundamental principles are different. Surely He was the Son of God, 
the Messiah of men, Who, in such surrounding, could so speak to Jew 
and Gentile of God and His Kingdom. And surely also, He, Who 
could so bring spiritual life to the dead, could have no difficulty by the 
same word, ‘ in the self-same hour,' to restore life and health to the 
servant of him, whose faith had inherited the Kingdom. The first 
grafted tree of heathendom that had so blossomed could not shake off 
unripe fruit. If the teaching of Christ was new and was true, so 
must His work have been. And in this lies the highest vindication 
of this miracle,—that He is the Miracle. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE RAISING OF THE YOUNG MAN OF NAIN—THE MEETING OF LIFE 

AND DEATH. 

(SL Luke vil. 11 - 17 .) 

BOOK That early spring-tide in Galilee was surely the truest realisation of 
m the picture in the Song of Solomon, when earth clad herself in 

garments of beauty, and the air was melodious with songs of new 
•cant. u. life." It seemed as if each day marked a widening circle of deepest 

sympathy and largest power on the part of Jesus; as if each day 
also brought fresh surprise, new gladness; opened hitherto un- 
thought-of possibilities, and pointed Israel far beyond the horizon 
of their narrow expectancy. Yesterday it was the sorrow of the 
heathen Centurion which woke an echo in the heart of the Supreme 
Commander of life and death; faith called out, owned, and placed 
on the high platform of Israel’s worthies. To-day it is the same sorrow 
of a Jewish mother, which touches the heart of the Son of Mary, 
and appeals to where denial is unthinkable. In that Presence grief 
and death cannot continue. As the defilement of a heathen bouse 

could not attach to Him,‘Whose contact changed the Gentile stranger 
into a true Israelite, so could the touch of death not render unclean 
Him, Whose Presence vanquished and changed it into life. Jesus 
could not enter Nain, and its people pass Him to carry one dead to the 
burying. 

For our present purpose it matters little, whether it was the 
very ' day after ; the healing of the Centnrion’s servant, or 1 shortly 
afterwards,’ 1 that Jesus left Capernaum for Nain. Prohahly it was 
the morrow of that miracle, and the fact that 1 much people,’ or 
rather ‘ a great multitude,’ followed Him, Beems confirmatory of it. 
The way was long—as we reckon, more than twenty-five miles; but, 
even if it was all taken on foot, there could be no difficulty in reach¬ 
ing Nain ere the evening, when so often ftanerals took place. Various 

1 This depends on whether we adopt the reeding b nf or ir r& lift 
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roads lead to, and from Nain; 1 that which stretches to the Lake of chap. 
Galilee and up to Capernaum is quite distinctly marked. It is diffi- XX 
cult to understand, how most of those who have visited the spot could 
imagine the place, where Christ met the funeral procession, to have 
been the rock-hewn tombs to the west of Nain and towards Naza¬ 
reth. 2 For, from Capernaum the Lord would not have come that 
way, but approach it from the north-east by Endor. Hence there 
cau be little doubt, that Canon Tristram correctly identifies the now 
unfcnccd burying-ground, about ten minutes 1 walk to the east of 
Nain, as that whither, on that spring afternoon, they were carrying 
the widow's son.* On the path leading to it the Lord of Life for the 
first time burst open the gates of death. 

It is all desolate now* A few houses of mud and stone with low 
doorways, scattered among heaps of stones and traces of walls, is all 
that remains of what even these ruins show to have been once a 
city, with walls and gates.* The rich gardens are no more, the 
fruit trees cut down, ‘and there is a painful sense of desolation ’ 
about the place, as if the breath of judgment had swept over it. 

And yet even so we can understand its ancient name of Nain, ( the 
pleasant/ 6 which the Rabhis regarded as fulfilling that part of the 
promise to Issachar: ‘he saw the land that it wag pleasant*'* From 
the elevation on which the city stood we look northwards, across the 
wide plain, to wooded Tabor, and in the far distance to snow-capped 
Hermon. On the left (in the west) rise the hills beyond which 
Nazareth lies embosomed; to the right is Endor; southwards 
Shunem, and beyond it the Plain of Jezreel. By this path, from 
Endor, comes Jesus with His disciples and the great following multi¬ 
tude. Here, near by the city gate, on the road that leads eastwards 
to the old burying-ground, has this procession of the ‘great multi¬ 
tude/ which accompanied the Prince of Life, met that other * great 
multitude’ that followed the dead to his burying* Which of the 
two shall give way to the other? We know what ancient Jewish 
nsage would have demanded* For, of all the duties enjoined, none 


1 I cannot understand what Dean 
Stanley means, when he says (Sinai and 
Palest p. 352): 1 One entrance alone it 
could bare bad/ 1 have counted not 
fewer than six roads leading to Nain. 

1 So Dean Stanley t and even Captain 
Condor, Canon Farrar regards this as 
one of * the certain sites/ But, even ac¬ 
cording to his own description of the 
route taken from Capernaum, it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand how Jeans could have 


issued upon the rock-hewn tombs. 

* ‘Land of Israel/ pp. 129 t 130. 

4 Captain Conder (Ten t- Work in Pal* i. 
pp. 121, 122) has failed to discover traces 
of a wail. But see the description of 
Canon Tristram (Land Of Isr. p. 129) 
which I have followed in my account* 

* I cannot accept the rendering of 
JVertnby 'pascuumS 

a Ber. R, 98, ed. Warsh* p* 176 6: 
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more strictly enforced by every consideration of humanity and piety, 
even by the example of God Himself, than that of contorting the 
mourners and showing respect to the dead by accompanying him 
to the burying/ 1 The popular idea, that the spirit of the dead 
hovered about the unburied remains, must have given intensity to 
such feelings. 

Putting aside later superstitions, so little has changed in the 
Jewish rites and observances about the dead,* that from Talmudic 
and even earlier sources, 8 we can form a vivid conception of what 
had taken place in Nain. The watchful anxiety; the vain use of 
such means as were known, or within reach of the widow; the deep¬ 
ening care, the passionate lougiug of the mother to retain her one 
treasure, her sole earthly hope and stay; then the gradual fading 
out of the light, the farewell, the terrible burst of sorrow: all these 
would be common features in any such picture. But here wc have, 
besides, the Jewish thoughts of death and after death; knowledge 
just sufficient to make afraid, but not to give firm consolation, which 
would make even the most pious Rabbi uncertain of his future; 11 
and then the desolate thoughts connected in the Jewish mind with 
childlessness. We can realise it all: how Jewish ingenuity and 
wisdom would resort to remedies real or magical; how the neigh¬ 
bours would come in with reverent step, feeling as if the very 
Shekhinah were unseen at the head of the pallet in that humble 
home; 4 how they would whisper sayings about submission, which, 
when realisation of God's love is wanting, seem only to stir the 
heart to rebellion against absolute power; and how they would resort 
to the prayers of those who were deemed pious in > T ain/ 

But all was in vain. And now the well-known blast of the horn 
has carried tidings, that once more the Angel of Death has done his 
dire behest." In passionate grief the mother has rent her upper 
garment/ The last sad offices have been rendered to the dead. The 
body has been laid on the ground; hair and nails have been cut/ 
and the body washed, anointed, and wrapped in the best the widow 
could procure; for, the ordinance which directed that the dead should 
be huried in i wrappings 1 (Takhrikhin ), or, as they significantly called 
it, the ( provision for the journey * ( Zevadatha ), b of the mostinex- 


1 For the sake of brevity I must here 
refer to * Sketches of Jewish Social Life/ 
ch. x., and Lo the article in 'The Bible 
Educator/ voU ir. pp. 330-333. 

1 Haneberg (Rellg. A1 berth, pp. 502, 
503) gives the apt reasons for this. 

1 The Tractate Ebhel Babbathi (‘ Great 


Mourning*) euphemistically called Masse 
khetk Semacboth, 'Tractate of Joys/ IK 
is already quoted In the Talmud: comp. 
Zunr, Gottead. Vortr, p, 90, note d It 
1 b inserted in vol. ix. of the Bab. Talmud, 
pp. 29 a to 31 6. 
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pensive linen, is of later date than our period. It is impossible to 
say, whether the later practice already prevailed, of covering the body 
with metal, glass, or salt, and laying it either upon earth or salt. 4 

And now the mother was left Oneneth (moaning, lamenting)—a 
term which distinguished the mourning before from that after burial. 1 
She would sit on the floor, neither eat meat, nor drink wine. What 
scanty meal she would take, must be without,prayer, in the house of 
a neighbour, or in another room, or at least with-her back to the dead.* 
Pious friends would render neighbourly offices, or busy themselves 
about the near funeral. If it was deemed duty for the poorest Jew, 
on the death of his wife, to provide at least two flutes and one mourn¬ 
ing woman, c we may feel sure that the widowed mother had not 
neglected what, however incongruous or difficult to procure, might be 
regarded as the last tokens of affection. In all likelihood the custom 
obtained even tben, though in modified form, to have funeral orations 
at the grave. For, even if charity provided for an unknown wayfarer 
the simplest funeral, mourning-women would be hired to chaunt in 
weird strains the lament: < Alas, the lionl alas, the hero! T or similar 
words, d while great Rabbis were wont to bespeak for themselves a 
warm funeral oration’ ( Besped , or Hespeda ), J For, from the funeral 
oration a man’s fate in the other world might be inferred; 6 and, 
indeed, 'the honour of a sage was in his funeral oration. 1 f And in 
this sense the Talmud answers the question, whether a funeral oration 
is intended to honour the survivors or the dead.* 

But in all this painful pageantry there was nothing for the heart 
of the widow, bereft of her only child. We can follow in spirit the 
mournful procession, as it started from the desolate home. As it 
issued, chairs and couches were reversed, and laid low. Outside, the 
funeral orator, if such was employed, preceded the bier, proclaiming 
the good deeds of the dead.* Immediately before the dead came the 
women, this being peculiar to Galilee, 1 the Midrash giving this reason 
of it, that woman had introduced death into the world.* The body 
was not, as afterwards in preference,” carried in an ordinary coffin of 
wood (Aron) f if possible, cedarwood—on one occasion, at least, made 
with holes beneath ; 0 but laid on a bier, or in an open coffin ( Mittah ). 
In former times a distinction had been made in these biers between 


1 The mourning op to the time of 
burial or during tbe first day was termed 
Antnah (widowed-mourning, moaning) 
Jer. Homy. 48 a . The following three, 
seven, or thirty days (as the case might 
be) were those of Ebhel, c mourning/ 


Other forms of the same word need not 
be mentioned. 

1 Of these a number of Instances are 
given in the Talmud—though probably 
only of the prologue, or epilogue, or of 
the moat striking thoughts. 
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rich and poor. The former were carried on the so<alled Dargash 
as it were, in Btate—while the poor were conveyed in a receptacle 
made of wickerwork (Kelibha or KeHkhah), haring sometimes at the 
foot what was termed ‘a horn,’ to which the body was made fast.* 


But this distinction between rich and poor was abolished by Rabbinic 
ordinance, and both alike, if carried on a bier, were laid in that 
made of wickerwork. k Commonly, though not in later practice, the 
face of the dead body was uncovered.* The body lay with its face 
turned up, and his hands folded on the breast. Wc may add, that 
when a person had died unmarried or childless, it was customary to put 
into the coffin something distinctive of them, such as pen and ink, or 
a key. Over the coffins of bride or bridegroom a baldachino was carried. 
Sometimes the coffin was garlanded with myrtle . 4 In exceptional 
cases we read of the use of incense,* and even of a kind of libation . 1 

We cannot, then, be mistaken in supposing that the body or the 
widow's son was laid on the ‘ bed ’ (Mittah), or in the ‘ willow basket,’ 
already described (Kelibha, from Kelubh). 1 Nor can wc doubt that 
the ends or handles were borne by friends and neighbours, different 
parties of bearers, all of them unshod, at frequent intervals relieving 
each other, so that as many as possible might share in the good 
work. 1 During these pauses there was loud lamentation; but this 
custom was not observed in the buriai of women. Behind the bier 
walked the relatives, friends, and then the sympathising 1 multitude.' 
For it was deemed like mocking one’s Creator not to follow the dead 
to his last resting-place, and to all such want of reverence Prov. xvii. 
5 was applied.* If one were absolutely prevented from joining the 
procession, although for its sake all work, even study, should be 
interrupted, revere ace Bhould at least be Bhown by rising up before 
the dead. 1 And so they would go on to what the Hebrews beautilhlly 
designated as the ‘ house of assembly ' or ‘ meeting,' the ' hostelrythe 
* place of rest,’ or ‘ of freedom,’ the ' field of weepers,' the 1 house of 
eternity,'or ‘oflife.’ 

We can now transport ourselves into that scene. Up from the 
city close by came this ‘great multitude ’ that followed the dead, 
with lamentations, wild channts of mourning women,' accompanied 


1 It La evident Uie young men coaid 
not have been ‘coffined/ or It would 
have been Impoffilbta for him to sit up at 
Christ's bidding. I most differ from the 
learned DetiUsck, who usee the word 
i™. In translating cropdf. Very w* 
markable also It seems to me, that thoee 
*ho advocate wicker-basket In term an tn 


are without knowing It, resorting to the 
old Jewish practice. 

1 Sometimes the lament was chaanted 
simply la chorus, at others ooe woman 
began and then the rest joined Id chorus. 
The latter was distinctively termed the 
QteoJfc, see Moed JL 11L 9. 
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by flute 9 and the melancholy tinkle of cymbals, perhaps by trum¬ 
pets/ amidst expressions of general sympathy. Along the road 
from Endor streamed the great multitude which followed the 1 Prince 
of Life. 1 Here they met: Life and Death. The connecting link be¬ 
tween them was the deep sorrow of the widowed mother. He recog¬ 
nised her as she went before the bier, leading him to the grave whom 
she had brought into life. He recognised her, but she recognised 
Him not, had not even seen Him. She was still weeping; even after 
He had hastened a step or two in advance of His followers, quite 
close to her, she did not heed Him, and was still weeping. But, 
‘beholding her/ the Lord" ‘had compassion on her.' Those bitter, 
silent tears which blinded her eyes were strongest language of de¬ 
spair and utmost need, which never in vain appeals to His heart, 
Who has borne our sorrows. We remember, by way of contrast, the 
common formula used at funerals in Palestine, ‘ Weep with them, all 
ye who are bitter of heartl ,b It was not so that Jesus spoke to 
those around, nor to her, but characteristically: ‘Be not weeping,’* 
And what He said, that He wrought. He touched the bier—per¬ 
haps the very wicker basket in which the dead youth lay. He 
dreaded not the greatest of all defilements,—that of contact with the 
dead/ which Rabbinism, in its elaboration of the letter of the Law, 
had surrounded with endless terrors. His was other separation than 
of the Pharisees: not that of submission to ordinances, but of con¬ 
quest of what made them necessary. 

And as He touched the bier, they who bore it stood still. They 
could not have anticipated what would follow. But the awe of the 
coming wonder—as it were, the shadow of the opening gates of life, 
had fallen on them. One word of sovereign command, ‘ and he that 
was dead sat up, and began to Bpeak. 1 Not of that world of which 
he had had brief glimpse. For, as one who suddenly passes from 
dream-vision to waking, in the abruptness of the transition, loses 
what he had seen, so he, who from that dazzling brightness was hur¬ 
ried back to the dim light to which his vision had been accustomed. 
It must have seemed to him, as if he woke from long sleep. Where 
was he now? who those around him? what this strange assemblage? 
and Who He, Whose Light and Life seemed to fall upon him? 

And still was JesuB the link between the mother and the son, who 
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1 Apparently sometimes torches were 
used at funerals (Ber. 53 a )* 
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peculiar bo St, Lake and 8L John -a 
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had again found each other. And so, in the truest sense, ' He gave 
him 1 to his mother.’ Can any one doubt that mother and son hence¬ 
forth owned, loved, and trusted Him as the true Messiah? If there 
was no moral motive for this miracle, outside Christ’s sympathy with 
intense suffering and the bereavement of death, was there no moral 
result as the outcome of it? If mother and son had not called 
upon Him before the miracle, would they not henceforth and for ever 
call upon Him? And if there was, so to speak, inward necessity, 
that Life Incarnate should conquer death—symbolic aud typic neces¬ 
sity of it also—was not everything here congruous to the central 
fact in this history? The simplicity and absence of all extravagant 
details; the Divine calmness and majesty on the part of the Christ, 
so different from the manner in which legend would have coloured the 
scene, even from the intense agitation which characterised the con¬ 
duct of an Elijah, an Elisha, or a Peter, in somewhat similar circum¬ 
stances; and, lastly, the beauteous harmony where all is in accord, 
from the first touch of compassion till when, forgetful of the bystand¬ 
ers, heedless of ‘effect,' He gives the son back to his mother—are 
not all these worthy of the event, and evidential of the truth of the 
narrative? 

But, after all, may we regard this history as real—and, if so, 
what are its lessons?* On one point, at least, all serious critics are 
now agreed. It is impossible to ascribe it to exaggeration, or to 
explain it on natural grounds. The only alternative is to regard it 
either as true, or as designedly false. Be it, moreover, remembered, 
that not only one Gospel, but all , relate some story of raising the 
dead—whether that of this youth, of Jairus’ daughter, or of Lazarus. 
They also all relate the Resurrection of the Christ, which really 
underlies those other miracles. But if this history of the raising 
of the young man is false, what motive can be suggested for its in¬ 
vention, for motive there must have been for it? Assuredly, it was no 
part of Jewish expectancy concerning the Messiah, that He would 
perform such a miracle. And negative criticism has admitted,' 
that the differences between this history and the raising of the dead 
by Elijah or Elisha are so numerous and great, that these narrativea 


1 So literally—and very significantly. 

1 Minor difficulties may be readily 
dismissed* Such is the question, why 
this miracle has not been recorded by 
SL Matthew. Possibly SL Matthew may 
bare remained a day behind in Caper¬ 
naum. In any case, the omission cannot 
be of real importance as regards the 


question of the credibility of such a 
miracle, since similar miracles are re¬ 
lated in all the four Gospels. 

1 So Eeim, who finally arrives at the 
conclusion that the event Is fictitious. 
Hks aocount seems to me painfully un¬ 
fair, as well as unsatisfactory In the ex¬ 
treme. 
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cannot be regarded as suggesting that of the raising of the young 
man of Nain* We ask again: Whence, then, this history, if it was 
not true? It is an ingenious historical suggestion—rather an ad¬ 
mission by negative criticism 1 —that so insignificant, and otherwise 
unknown, a place as Nain would not have been fixed upon as the site 
of this miracle, if some great event had not occurred there which 
made lasting impression on the mind of the Church. What was 
that event, and does not the reading of this record carry conviction 
of its truth ? Legends have not been so written* Once more, the 
miracle is described as having taken place, not in the seclusion of a 
chamber, nor before a few interested witnesses, but in sight of the 
great multitude which had followed Jesus, and of that other great 
multitude which came from Cana. In this twofold great multitude was 
there none, from whom the enemies of Christianity could have wrung 
contradiction, if the narrative was false? Still further, the history 
is told with such circumstantiality of details, as to be inconsistent 
wdth the theory of a later invention. Lastly, no one will question, 
that belief in the reality of such ‘raising from the dead 1 was a 
primal article in the faith of the primitive Church, for which—as a 
fact, not a possibility—all were ready to offer up their lives. Nor 
should we forget that, in one of the earliest apologies addressed to 
the Roman Emperor, Quadratics appealed to the fact, that, of those 
who had heen healed or raised from the dead by Christ, some were 
still alive, and all were well known. 1 On the other hand, the only 
real ground for rejecting this narrative is disbelief in the Miraculous, 
including, of course, rejection of the Christ as the Miracle of 
Miracles. But is it not vicious reasoning in a circle, as well as 
begging the question, to reject the Miraculous because we discredit 
the Miraculous? and does not such rejection involve much more of 
the incredible than faith itself? 

And so, with all Christendom, we gladly take it, in simplicity of 
faith, as a true record by true men—all the more, that they who told 
it knew it to be so incredible, as not only to provoke scorn/ but to 
expose them to the charge of cunningly devising fables,' But they 
who believe, see in this history, how the Divine Conqueror, in His 
accidental meeting with Death, with mighty arm rolled back the 
tide, and how through the portals of heaven which He opened stole 
in upon our world the first beam of the new day. Yet another—in 
some sense lower, in another, practically higher—lesson do we learn. 
For, this meeting of the two processions outside the gate of Nain 

1 This Is the admission of Keim, 
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BOOR wqa accidental, yet not in the conventional sense* Neither the 
m arrival of Jesus at that place and time, nor that of the funeral pro- 

cession from Nain, nor their meeting, was either designed or else 
miraculous. Both happened in the natural course of natural events, 
but their concurrence (crvyxvpta l ) was designed^ and directly God- 
caused. In this God-caused, designed concurrence of events, in 
themselves ordinary and natural, lies the mystery of special Provi* 
dences, which, to whomsoever they happen, he may and should regard 
them as miracles and answer to prayer. And this principle extends 
much farther: to the prayer for, and provision of, daily bread, nay, to 
mostly all things, so that, to those who have ears to hear, all things 
around speak in parables of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

But on those who saw this miracle at Nain fell the fear 1 of the 
felt Divine Presence, and over their souls swept the hymn of Divine 
praise: fear, because* a great Prophet was risen up among them; 
praise, because God had visited * His people. And further and wider 
spread the wave—over Judaea, and beyond it, until it washed, and 
broke in faint murmur against the prison-walls, within which the 
Baptist awaited his martyrdom. Was He then the i Coming One? 1 
and, if so, why did, or how could, those walls keep His messenger 
within grasp of the tyrant? 6 

1 The term avyKvpia rendered in the 4 Significantly, the same expression as 
A.Y. ‘chance’ (St Lake x. SI), means In RL Lake t 68. 

literally, the coming together, the meet- 4 The embassy of the Baptist will be 
tag, or concurrence of evenla. described in connection with the account 

■ Lit 'fear took all.’ of his martyrdom, 

* in- 
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CHAPTER XXL - 

THE WOMAN WHICH WAS A SINNER. 

(St. Luke vii. 36-50.) 

The precise date and place of the next recorded event in this Galilean 
journey of the Christ are left undetermined. It can scarcely have 
occurred in the quiet little town of Nain, indeed, is scarcely con¬ 
gruous with the scene which had been there enacted. And yet it must 
have followed almost immediately upon it. We infer this, not only 
from the silence of St. Matthew, which in this instance might have 
heeu due, not to the temporary detention of that Evangelist in Caper¬ 
naum, while the others had followed Christ to Nain, but to what may 
be called the sparingness of detail iu the Gospel-uarrati,ves, each 

Evangelist relating mostly only one in a group of kindred events. 1 
But other indications determine our inference. The embassy of the 
Baptist’s disciples (which will be described in another connection *) 
undoubtedly followed on the raising of the young mau of Nain. This 
embassy would scarcely have come to Jesus in Nain. It probably 
reached Him on His farther Missionary journey, to which there seems 
some reference in the passage in the First Gospel * which succeeds the 
account of that embassy. The actual words there recorded can, in¬ 
deed, scarcely have been spoken at that time. They belong to a later 
period on that Mission-journey, and mark more fully developed 
opposition and rejection of the Christ than in those early days. 
Chronologically, they are in their proper place in St. Luke’s Gospel,* 1 
where they follow in connection with that Mission of the Seventy, 
which, in part at least, was prompted by the growing enmity to the 
Person of Jesus. On the other hand, this Mission of the Seventy, is 
not recorded by St, Matthew. Accordingly, he inserts those prophetic 
denunciations which, according to the plan of his Gospel, could not 
have been omitted, at the beginning of this Missionary journey, 

1 Thlfl la specially characteristic of the Gospel by St. Luke. 

1 See note iu previous chapter. 
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because it marks the beginning of that systematic opposition/ the full 

development of which, as already stated, prompted the Mission of 
tbe Seventy. 

Yet, even so, the impression left upon us by St. Matt. xi. 20-30 
(which follows on the account of the Baptist's embassy) is, that Jesus 
was on a journey, and it may well be that those precious words of en¬ 
couragement and invitation, spoken to the burdened and wearily 
labouring/ formed part, perhaps the substance, of His preaching 
on that journey. Truly these were ‘good tidings/ and not only to 
those borne down by weight of conscious sinfulness or deep sorrow, 
who wearily toiled towards the light of far-off peace, or those dreamt- 
of heights where some comprehensive view might be gained of life 
with its labours and pangs. ‘ Good news/ also, to them who would 
fain have f learned 1 according to their capacity, but whose teachers 
had weighted ‘the yoke of the Kingdom 11 to a heavy burden, and 
made the Will of God to them labour, weary and unaccomplishablc. 
But, whether or not spoken at that special time, we cannot fail 
to recognise their special suitableness to the ' forgiven sinner r in the 
Pharisee’s house/ and their inward, even if not outward, connection 
with her history. 

Another point requires notice. It is how, in the unfolding of 
His Mission to Man, the Christ progressively placed Himself in 
antagonism to the Jewish religious thought of His time, from out of 
which He had historically sprung. In this part of Hia earthly course 
the antagonism appeared, indeed, so to speak, in a positive rather 
than negative form, that is, rather in what He affirmed than in what 
He combated, because the opposition to Him was not yet frilly de* 
veloped; whereas in the second part of His course it was, for a 
similar reason, rather negative than positive. From the first this 
antagonism was there in what He taught and did; and it appeared 
with increasing distinctness in proportion as He taught. We find it 
in the whole spirit and bearing of what he did and said—in the 
house at Capernaum, in the Synagogues, with the Gentile Centurion, 
at the gate of Nain, and especially here, in the history of the much 
forgiven woman who had much sinned. A Jewish Rabbi could not 
have so acted and spoken; he would not even have understood 
Jesus; nay, a Rabbi, however gentle and pitiful, would in word and 
deed have taken precisely the opposite direction from that of the 
Christ. 


1 Made 1 the yoke, of the Kingdom of yoke of the Law r (min ?1P) or to that 
Heaven T J1F) equal to ‘ the 1 of the commandments * (HWD 51P). 
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As St* Gregory expresses it, this is perhaps a history more fit to 
be wept over than commented upon. For comments seem so often 
to interpose between the simple force of a narrative and our hearts, 
and few events in the Gospel-history have been so blunted and 
turned aside as this history, through verbal controversies and dog¬ 
matic wrangling. 

The first impression on our minds is, that the history itself is 
but a fragment. We must try to learn from, its structure, where 
and how it was broken off. Wc understand the infinite delicacy 
that left her unnamed, the record of whose ‘much forgiveness 1 and 
great love had to be joined to that of her much sin. And we mark, 
in contrast, the coarse clumsiness which, without any reason for the 
assertion, to meet the cravings of morbid curiosity, or for saint- 
worship, has associated her history with the name of Mary Magdalene. 1 
Another, and perhaps even more painful, mistake is the attempt 
of certain critics to identify this history with the much later anoint¬ 
ing of Christ at Bethany, ‘ and to determine which of the two is the 
simpler, and which the more ornate—which the truer of the accounts, 
and whence, or why, each of the Evangelists has framed his distinc¬ 
tive narrative* Yet the two narratives have really nothing in com¬ 
mon, save that in each ease there was a ‘ Simon 1 —perhaps the 
commonest of Jewish names; a woman who anointed; and that 
Christ, and those who were present, spoke and acted in accordance 
with other passages in the Gospel-history: 3 that is, true to their 
respective histories. But, such twofold anointing—the first, at the 
beginning of His works of mercy, of the Feet by a forgiven, loving 
sinner on whom the Sun bad just risen; the second, of His Head, 
by a loving disciple, when the full-orbed Sun was setting in blood, 
at the close of His Ministry—is, as in the twofold purgation of the 
Temple at the beginning and close of His Work, only like the com¬ 
pleting of the circle of His Life. 

The invitation of Simon the Pharisee to his table does not 
necessarily indicate, that he had been impressed by the teaching of 
Jesus, any more than the supposed application to his case of what is 
called the 1 parable 1 of the much and the little forgiven debtor 
implies, that he had received from the Saviour spiritual benefit, 
great or small. If Jesns had taught in the ‘city/ and, as always, 


CHAP. 



' BL Matt 
xxvL 6 be. 
an 4 paral 
lets. 


1 The nnten&bleness of this strange hulking largely when heaped together 
hypothesis has been shown Id almost all by him, seem not only unfair, but, when 
commentaries* There Is not a tittle of examined one by one, are seen to be 
evidence for It groundless. 

1 The objections of Ketm } though 
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* Ab. It, 10 


Irresistibly drawn to Him the multitude, it would be only in accord¬ 
ance with the manners of the time if the leading Pharisee invited i 
the distinguished 'Teacher' to his table. As such he undoubtedly 
treated Him. 1 The question in Simon's mind was, whether He was 
more than < Teacher ’—even £ Prophet;’ and that such question rose 
within him indicates, not only that Christ openly claimed a position 
different from that of Rabbi, and that His followers regarded Him at 
least as a prophet, but also, within the breast of Simon, a struggle 
in which strong Jewish prejudice was bearing down the mighty 
impression of Christ’s Presence. 

They were all sitting, or rather * lying' 1 —the Mishnah some¬ 
times also calls it 'sitting down and leaning *—around the tabic, the 
body resting on the couch, the feet turned away from the table in the 
direction of the wall, while the left elbow rested on the table. And 
now, from the open courtyard, up the verandah-step, perhaps through 
an antechamber, b and by the open door, passed the figure of a 
woman into the festive reception-room and dining-hall—the Teraqlin 
{triclinium) of the Rabbis. 1 How did she obtain access? Had she 
mingled with the servants, or was access free to all—or had she, 
perhaps, known the house and its owner? 1 It little mattcrs™as 
little as whether she ( had been, 1 or 'was 1 up to that day, 'asinner, M 
in the terrible acceptation of the term. But we must bear in mind 
the greatness of Jewish prejudice against any conversation with 
woman, however lofty her character, fully to realise the absolute 
incongruity on the part of such a woman in seeking access to the 
Rabbi, Whom so many regarded as the God-sent Prophet. 

But this, also, is evidential, that here we are far beyond the 
Jewish standpoint. To this woman it was not incongruous, because 
to her Jesus had, indeed, been the Prophet sent from God. We 
have said before that this story is a fragment; and here, also, as in 
the invitation of Simon to Jesus, we have evidence of it. She had, 
no doubt, heard Ilis words that day. What He had said would be, 


1 Ber. vi. 6 makes the following curious 
distinction: ir they sit at the table, each 
says * the grace ’ Tor himself; if they 1 lie 
down 1 to table, one says it in the name 
of all. If wine Is handed them during 
dinner, each says 4 the grace 1 over It 
for himself; If after dinner, one says It 
for all. 

1 The Teraqlin was sometimes en¬ 
tered by an antechamber {Pro9tdor\ 
Ab. It. 16 t and opened into one (Jer. 
Bosh haSh, 59 or more (Tom. 15 
ride- or bed-rooms. The common meas¬ 


urement for such a hall was fifteen feet 
(ten mbits) breadth, length, and height 
(Baba B. vi. 4). 

1 The strangeness of the circumstance 
suggests this, which is, alas! by no 
means inconsistent with what we know 
of the morality of some of these Rabbis, 
although this page must not be stained 
by detailed references. 

4 The other and harsher reading, 'a 
woman which was In the city a a Inner/ 
need scarcely be discussed. 
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in substance, if net in words: ‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labour and CHAP 

are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. . . . Learn of Me, for I am XXI 
meek and lowly in heart. ... Ye shall find rest unto your souls. '— Y -* 
. . . . ’ This was to her the Prophet sent from God with the good 
news that opened even to her the Kingdom of Heaven, and laid its 
yoke upon her, not bearing her down to very hell, but easy of wear 
and light of burden. She knew that it was all as He said, in regard 
to the heavy load of her past; and, as she listened to those Words, 
and looked on that Presence, she learned to believe that it was all as 
He had promised to the heavy burdened. And she had watched, and 
followed Him afar off to the Pharisee’s house. Or, perhaps, if it be 
thought that she had not that day heard for herself, still, the sound 
of that message must have reached her, and wakened the echoes of 
her heart. And still it was: Come to Me' learn of Me', I will give 
rest. What mattered all else to her in the hunger of her soul, which 
had just tasted of that Heavenly Bread? 

The shadow of her form must have fallen on all who sat at meat. 

But none spake; nor did she heed any but One. Like heaven’s own 
music, as Angels’ songs that guide the wanderer home, it still sounded 
in her ears. There are times when we forget all else in one absorbing 
thought; when men’s opinions—nay, our own feelings of shame—are 
effaeed by that one Presence; when the 1 Come to Me\ learn of Me\ I 
will give you rest,’ are the all in all to us. Then it is, that the 
fountains of the Great Deep within are broken open by the wonder¬ 
working rod, with which God’s Messenger to us—the better Moses— 
has struck our hearts. She had come that day to ‘ learn ’ and to ‘ find 
rest.’ What mattered it to her who was there, or what they thought? 

There was only One Whose Presence she dared not encounter—not 
from fear of Him, but from knowledge of herself. It was He to Whom 
she had come. And so she ‘ stood behind at His Feet.’ She had 
brought with her an alabastron (phial, or flask, commonly of alabaster) 
of perfinne . 1 It is a coarse suggestion, that this had originally been 
bought for a far different purpose. We know that perfumes were 
much sought after, and very largely in use. Some, such as true 
balsam, were worth double their weight in silver; others, like the 


1 I have bo translated the word uvpov, 
which the AT. renders 1 ointment.’ The 


word is evidently the Hebrew and Rab¬ 
binic which, however, is not always 
the equivalent for myrrh, bat seems also 
to mean musk and mastic. In short, I 
regard itas designating any Bold unguent 
—or, generally speaking, ‘perfume.’ So 


common was the use of perfumes, that 
Ber. vl. 6 mentions a mu y mar, or a kind 
of incense, which was commonly burnt 
after a feast. As regards the word ‘ ala¬ 
bastron the name was given to perfume- 
phials in general, even if not made of 
alabaster, because the latter was so 
frequently used for such flasks. 
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BOOK spikenard (whether as juice or unguent, along with other ingredients). 

though not equally costly, were also ‘precious.’ We have evidence 


II 


that perfumed oils—notably oil of roses,* and of the iris plant, but 
chiefly the mixture known in antiquity as foliatttm, were largely 
manufactured and used in Palestine.* A flask with this perfamc was 
worn by women round the neck, and hung down below the hreast (the 
Tbelochith shel Palyeton).' So common was its use as to be allowed 
even on the Sabbath.* This ‘ flask ’(possihly the Chumarta de Philon 
ofOitt. 69 6)—not always of glass, but of silver or gold, probably 
often also of alabaster—containing ‘palyeton ’(evidently, the/o/iafum 
of Pliny) was used both to sweeten the breath am) perflime the 
person. Hence it seems at least not unlikely, that the nlabastron 
which she brought, who loved so much, was none other than the 
1 flask of foliatum,’ so common among Jewish woman. 1 

As sbe stood behind Him at His Feet, reverently bending, a 
shower of tears, like sudden, quick summer-rain, that refreshes air 
and earth, 1 bedewed ' 1 His Feet. As if surprised, or else afraid to 
awaken His attention, or defile Him by her tears, she quickly * wiped 
them away with the long tresses of her hair that had follen down 
and touched Him, 1 as she bent over His Feet. Nay, not to wash 
them in such impure waters had she come, but to show such loving 
gratefulness and reverence as in her poverty sbe could, and in her 
humility she might offer. And, now that her faith had grown bold 
in His Presence, she is continuing 1 to kiss those Feet which had 
brought to her the * good tidings of peace,’ and to anoint them out of 
the alabaatron round her neck. And still she spake not, nor yet He. 
For, as on her part silence seemed most fitting utterance, so on His, 
that He suffered it in silence was best and most fitting answer to her. 

Another there was whose thoughts, for other than hers or the 
Christ’s, were also unuttcred. A more painful contrast than that of 
* the Pharisee’ in this scene, can scarcely be imagined. We do not 
insist that the designation ‘this Man, ’* given to Christ in his un- 


1 The derivation oF the Rabbinic term in 

Rnxtorfg Lexicon (p. 1724) Is certainly 

% 

Incorrect I hire no doubt the TC"?C was 

the foliatum of JTt'Njr (H1 bL Nat xlil 1, 
In Jew, War lv. 9,10, JtuepA uj eeems 
to Imply that women occasionally poured 
over themselves unguents* According to 
Kethub. vt * T a woman might apparently 
spend a tenth of her dowry on such things 
as unguents and perfumes. For t in 
Kethub. 86 6 we hare an exaggerated ac¬ 


count of a woman spending upwards of 
300/. on perfumes! This will at any rate 
prove their common and abundant use. 

1 This Is the real meaning of the verb- 

* This Is Implied in the tense- 

* It la certainly not Implied, that she 
bad her hair dishevelled as In mourning, 
or as by women before drinking the 
water* of jealousy. 

* The tense implies this. 


THE MUCH AND THE LITTLE FORGIVEN. 5^7 

spoken thoughts, or the manner in which afterwards he replied to chap. 
the Saviour's question by a supercilious ‘I suppose, 1 or 'presume/* XXI 
necessarily imply contempt. But they certainly indicate the mood v — 1 ^ 
of his spirit. One thing, at least, seems now clear to this Pharisee: ****■« 

If ‘this Man/ this strange, wandering, popular idol, with Hie 
strange, novel ways and words, Whom in politeness he must call 
‘Teacher/ 1 Rabbi, were a Prophet, He would have known who the 
woman was, and, if He had known who she'was, then would He 
never have allowed such approach. So do we, also, often argue as 
to what He would do, if He knew. But He does know; and it is just 
because He knoweth that He doeth what, from our lower standpoint, 
we cannot understand. Had He been a 2tabbi } lie would certainly, 
and had he been merely a Prophet, He would probably, have repelled 
such approach. The former, if not from self-righteousness, yet from 
ignorance of sin and forgiveness; the latter, because such homage 
was more than man’s due. 1 But, He was more than a prophet—the 
Saviour of sinners; and so she might quietly weep over His Feet, and 
then quickly wipe away the ‘dew 1 of the ‘better morning/ and 
then continue to kiss His Feet and to anoint them. 

And yet Prophet He also was, and in far fuller sense than Simon 
could have imagined. For, He had read Simon's unspoken thoughts. 

Presently He would show it to him; yet not, as we might, by open 
reproof, that would have put him to shame before his guests, but 
with infinite delicacy towards His host, and still in manner that he 
could not mistake. What follows is not, as generally supposed, a 
parable but an illustration. Accordingly, it must in no way be 
pressed. With this explanation vanish all the supposed difficulties 
about the Pharisees being ‘little forgiven/ and hence ‘loving little/ 

To convince Simon of the error of his conclusion, that, if the life of 
that woman had been known, the prophet must have forbidden her 
touch of love, Jesus entered into the Pharisee’s own modes of reason¬ 
ing. Of two debtors, one of whom owed ten times as much as the 
other/ who would best love the creditor 4 who had freely* forgiven 

1 In the A.V, had induced filial reverence in bis son 

1 The Talmud, with its osual exagger- (u. e., cot d). 
at ion, has this story when commenting * The one sum=op wards of 15£.; the 
on the reverence due by children to their other=upwards of 1L 10#. 
parents, that R Ishmaers mother bad 4 Money-lender—though perhaps not 
complained her son would not allow her, in the evil sense which we attach to the 
when he came from the Academy, to v>ash term. At the same time, the frequent 
his feet and then drink the water—on allusion to such and to their harsh ways 
which the sages made the Rabbi yield i offers painful illustration of the social 
(Jer. Peah 15 c). Again, some one came state at the time, 
to fdss R, Jonathanfeet^ because he * 9o rather than 'frankly 1 in the A-V* 
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BOOK them? 1 Though to both the debt might have been equally impoa* 
in eible of discharge, and both might love equally, yet a Rabbi would, 

according to his Jewish notions, say, that he would love most to 
whom most had been forgiven. If this was the undoubted outcome 
of Jewish theology—the so much for so much—let it bo applied to 
the present case. If there were much benefit, there would be much 
love; if little benefit, little love. And conversely: in such case 
much love would argue much benefit; little love, small benefit. Let 
him then apply the reasoning by marking this woman, and contrast¬ 
ing her conduct with his own. To wash the feet of a guest, to give 
him the kiss of welcome, and especially to anoint him, 1 were not, 
indeed, necessary attentions at a feast. All the more did they 
indicate special care, affection, and respect,* None of these tokens 
of deep regard had marked the merely polite reception of Him by 
the Pharisee. But, in a twofold climax of which the intensity can 
only be indicated, 4 the Saviour now proceeds to show, how different 
it had been with her, to whom, for the first time, He now turnedl 
On Simon's own reasoning, then, he must have received but little, 
she much benefit. Or, to apply the former illustration, and now to 
reality: ' Forgiven have been her sins, the many ' 5 —not in ignorance, 
but with knowledge of their being i many/ This, by Simon's former 
admission, would explain and account for her much love, as the effect 
of much forgiveness. On the other hand—though in delicacy the 
Lord does not actually express it—this other inference would also hold 
true, that Simon's little love showed that ‘little is being forgiven/ 4 
What has been explained will dispose of another controversy 
which, with little judgment and less taste, has been connected with 
this marvellous history. It must not be made a question as between 
Romanist and Protestant, nor as between rival dogmatists, whether 
love had any meritorious part in her forgiveness, or whether, as after* 
wards stated, her ‘faith 1 had ‘saved' her. Undoubtedly, her faith 
had saved her. What she had heard from His lips, what she knew 
of Him, she had believed. She had believed in ‘ the good tidings of 
peace' which He had brought, in the love of God, and His Father- 


1 The points of resemblance and of 
difference with St Matt xviil. 23 will 
readily appear on comparison. 

1 Comp, for ex. St John xiii. 4. 

* Washing: Gen. xviii. 4; xix. 2; xxlv. 
32; Jadg. xlx. 21; L 1 Sam. xxv, 41; 
kissing: Ex. xviii* 7 ; 2 Sam. xv. 5; xix. 
39; anointing: Eocl. lx. 8; Amos vt 6, a* 

well as Fa *xiH- A. 


4 Thou gavest me no water, she washed 
not with water but teara; no kisa, she 
kissed my feet; no oil, she unguent; not 
to the head, but to the feet And yet: 
emphatically —into My bouse I came, 
Ac. 

1 So literally. 

* Mark the tease. 



‘THY FAITH HAS SAVED THEE: GO INTO PEACE.’ 




.hood or pity to the most sunken and needy; in Christ, as the 
iMessenger of Reconciliation and Peace with God; in the Kingdom of 
iHeaven which He had so suddenly and unexpectedly opened to her, 
from out of whose unfolded golden gates Heaven’s light had fallen 
.upon her, Heaven’s voices had come to her. She had believed it all: 
Hhe Father, the Son—Revealer, the Holy Ghost—Revealing. And 
tit had saved her. When she came to that feast, and stood behind 
[with humbled, loving gratefulness and reverence of heart-service, 
[she was already saved. She needed not to be forgiven: she had 
ibeen forgiven. And it was because she was forgiven that Bhe 
ibedewed His Feet with the summer-shower of her heart, and, quickly 
rwiping away the flood with her tresses, continued kissing and anoint- 

S 'ng them. All this was the impulse of her heart, who, having come 
n heart, still came to Him, and learned of Him, and found rest to 
ier soul. In that early springtide of her new-born life, it seemed 
that, as on Aaron’s rod, leaf, bud, and flower were all together in 
Wangled confusion of rich forthbursting. She had not yet reached 
order and clearness; perhaps, in tbe fulness of her feelings, knew not 
how great were her blessings, and felt not yet that conscious rest which 
grows out of faith in the forgiveness which it obtains. 

And this was now the final gift of Jesus to her. As formerly for 
[tbe first time He had turned so now for the first time He spoke to 

‘ Thy sins have been for¬ 


mer 


and once more with tenderest delicacy. 

[given 11 —not, are forgiven, and not now—‘ the many.’ Nor does He 
[now heed the murmuring thoughts of those around, who eannot 
[understand Who this is that forgiveth sins also. But to her, and 
uly, though not literally, to them also, and to us, He said in 
{explanation and application of it all: ‘ Thy faith has saved thee: go 
into peace.’ 1 Our logical dogmatics would have had it: ‘ gc in 

And so she, the first who had 
■me to Him for spiritual healing, the first of an unnumbered host, 
ent out into the better light, into peace of heart, peace of faith, 
eace of rest, and into the eternal peace of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
,nd of the Heaven of the kingdom hereafter and for ever. 


ace;’ more truly He, ‘ into peace. 


1 & 


1 So, properly rendered, Romanism, 
in this also arrogating to man more than 
Christ Himself ever spoke, haa it: 
Absolvo te t not * tby sins have been for¬ 
given/ but T absolve theel 
9 So literally. 


9 This distinction between the two 
modes of expression ie marked in Moed 
K. 29 a: Hnto peace/ as said to the 
living; Hn peace/ as referring to tbo 
dead. 
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FROM JOED AM TO THE MOUNT OF TRANSFIG U RATION. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE MINISTRY OF LOVE, THE BLASPHEMY OF HATRED, AND THE MISTAKES 
OF EARTHLY AFFECTION—THE RETURN TO CAPERNAUM—HEaLINO 
OF THE DEMONISED DUMB—PHARISAIC CHARGE AGAINST CHRIST— 
THE VISIT OF CHRIST'S MOTHER AND BRETHREN. 


(St. Luke viii. 1-3; SL Matt- ii. 32-35; SL Mark 111. 22, Ac.; SL Matt Ail. 46-M 

and parallels.) 

BOOK However interesting and important to follow the steps of our Lord 

m on His journey through Galilee, and to group in their order the 

notices of it in the Gospels, the task Beema almost hopeless. In 
truth, since none of the Evangelists attempted—should we not say, 
ventured—to write a ‘ Life ’ of the Christ, any strictly historical 
arrangement lay outside their purpose. Their point of view was that 
of the internal, rather than the external development of this history. 
And so events, kindred in purpose, discourses bearing on the same 
subject, or parables pointing to the same stretch of truth, were 
grouped together; or, as in the present instance, the unfolding 
teaching of Christ and the growing opposition of His enemies 
exhibited by joining together notices which, perhaps, belong to 
different periods. And the lesson to us is, that, just as the Old 
Testament gives neither the national history of Israel, nor the 
biography of its heroes, but a bistory of the Kingdom of God in its 
progressive development, so the Gospels present not a ‘Life of 
Christ,’ but the history of the Kingdom of God in its progressive 

manifestation. 

Yet, although there are difficulties connected with details, we 
can trace in outline the general succession of events. We conclude, 
that Christ was now returning to Capernaum from that Missionary 
»8LLuke journey * of which Nain had been tbe southernmost point. On this 

journey He was attended, not only by tbe Twelve, but by loving 
grateful women, who ministered to Him of their substance. Among 
them three are specially named. ‘ Mary, called Magdalene/ had 
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received from Him special benefit of healing to body and soul, 1 Her 
designation as Magdalene was probably derived from her native city, 
Magdala/ just as several Rabbis are spoken of in the Talmud as 
1 Magdalene 1 ( Magdelaah , or Magdelaya *). Magdala, which was a 
Sabbath-day’s journey from Tiberias/ was celebrated for its dye- 
works/ and its manufactories of fine woolen textures, of which 
eighty are mentioned, 0 Indeed, all that district seems to have been 
engaged in this industry/ It was also repuled for its traffic in 
turtle-doves and pigeons for purifications—tradition, with its usual 
exaggeration of numbers, mentioning three hundred such shops/ 
Accordingly, its wealth was very great, and it is named among the 
three cities whose contributions were so large as to be sent in a 
wagon to Jerusalem/ But its moral corruption was also great, and 
to this the Rabbis attributed its final destruction/ Magdala had a 
Synagogue. 16 Its name was probably derived from a strong tower 
which defended its approaches, or served for outlook. This suggestion 
is supported by the circumstance, that what seems to have formed 
part, or a suburb of Magdala/ bore the names of t Fish-tower 1 and 
* Tower of the Dyers/ One at least, if not both these towers, would 
be near the landing-place, by the Lake of Galilee, and overlook its 
waters. The necessity for such places of outlook and defence, 
making the town a Magdala , would be increased by the proximity of 
the magnificent plain of Gennesaret, of which Josephus speaks in 
such rapturous terms/ Moreover, only twenty minutes to the 
north of Magdala descended the eo-called 'Valley of Doves’ (the Wady 
Hamam), through which passed the ancient caravan-road that led over 
Nazareth to Damascus, The name t valley of doves’ illustrates the 
substantial accuracy of the Rabbinic descriptions of ancient Mag¬ 
dala. Modern travelers (such as Dean Stanley , Professor Robinson , 


1 'Out of whom went seven devils.* 
Those who are carious to see one attempt 
at finding a ' rational 1 basis for some of 
the Talmudical legends about Mary Mag¬ 
dalene and others connected with the 
history of Christ, may consult the essay 
of H&sch in the Studien and Kritiken for 
1873, pp, 77-115 (Die Jeaus-Mythen d. 
Judenth.). 

1 The suggestion that the word meant 
1 curler of hair/ which is made by Light- 
foot, and repeated by his modern follow¬ 
ers, depends on entire misapprehen¬ 
sion, 

* In Baba Meta. 25 a t middle, R* Isaac 
the Magdalene is introduced in a highly 
Icharacteristic diflcuasioo about coins that 


are found. Hie remark about three coins 
laid on each other like a tower might, if 
it had not been connected with such a 
grave discussion, have almost seemed a 
pun on Magdala , 

4 Thus in regard to another village 
(not mentioned either by Relandus or 
Neubauer) in the Midr. on Lament, ii. 2, 
ed. Wareh. p. 67 line 13 from bottom. 

6 This Synagogue is introduced in the 
almost blasphemous account of the 
miracles of Simon ben Jochai, when be 
declared Tiberias free from the defilement 
of dead bodies, buried there. 

This haa been well shown by JVeu- 
bauer, Geogr. de la Palestine, pp. 217* 
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Farrar, and others) hare noticed the etrange designation 1 Valle; ot 
Doves ’ without being able to suggest the explanation of it, which th« 
knowledge of its traffic in doves for purposes of purification at once 
supplies. Of the man; towns and villages that dotted the shores o 
the Lake of Galilee, all have passed a way except Magda! a, which ia 
Btill represented by the collection of mud hovels that bears the nam 
of Mejdel. The ancient watch-tower which gave Lhe place its nam 


is still there, probably standing on the same site as that which look 
down on Jesus and the Magdalene. To thia day Magdala is cel 
brated for its springs and rivulets, which render it specially suitable 


n ■ 

I 
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lor dyeworks; while the shell-fish with which these waters and t 
Lake are said to abound/ might supply some of the dye. 1 

Such details may help us more clearly to realise the home an 
with it, perhaps, also the upbringing and circumstadces of her wh 
not only ministered to JesuB in His Life, but, with eager avarice o 
love, watched f afar ofT His dying moments/ and then gat ov 
againet the new tomb of Joseph in which His Body was laid/ An 
the terrible time which followed she spent with her like-minded 
friends, who in Galilee bad ministered to Christ/ in preparing those 
‘spices and ointments’* which the Risen Saviour would never re¬ 
quire. For, on that Easter-morning the empty tomb of Jesus was only 
guarded by Angel-messengers, who announced to the Magdalene and 
Joanna, as well as the other women/ the gladsome tidings that His 
foretold Resurrection had become a reality. But however difficult 
the circumstances may have been, in which the Magdalene came to 
profess her faith in Jesus, those ot Joanna (the Hebrew Yochani ■) 
must have been even more trying. She was the wife of Cftuaa, Herod's 
Steward*—possibly, though not likely, the Courtrofflcial whose son 
Jesus had bealed by the word spoken in Cana/ The absence of any 
reference to the event seems rather oppoacd to this supposition. In¬ 
deed, it seems doubtfhl, whether Chuia was a Jewish name. In Jewish 
writings * the designation (*P3) 1 seems rather used as a by-name 


1 It Is at any rate remarkable that the 
TalmQd (Meglll. 6 a) finds in the ancient 

territory of ZebnLun the Chilzon (prn) so 
largely osed Id dyeing purple and scor- 
let, and so very precious. Spurious dyes 
of the same colour were also produced 
(comp. Lewy*ohn t Zool. d Talm. pp. 
281-2831. 

* Curiously enough, the Greek term 
Jjr/rpoirof (steward) has passed Into the 
Rabbinic AphtUropkog, 

1 Itefttfscl fZeltsch* fiir Luther TbeoL 


for 1876, p. 590), seems to regard KutOh 
fTTTO) as the Jewish equivalent of Cbuza. 
The word Is mentioned In the Aruck (ed 
Landau t p, 801 b t where the references, 
however, are misquoted) as occurring la 
Ber. R. S3 and 51. No existing copy of 
the Midrash has these references, which 
seem to have been purposely omitted 
It Is curious that both occur la connec¬ 
tion with Mewtanfc passages. In any 
cue, however, Suxith was not a proper 
name, bat some mystic deeigualloo. 



THE RETURN JOURNEY TO CAPERNAUM. 



(‘little pitcher') for a small, insignificant person, than as a proper 
name. 1 Only one other of those who ministered to Jesus is mentioned 
by name. It is Susanna , the * lily/ The names of the other loving 
women are not written on the page of earth's history, but only on that 
of the * Lamb's Book of Life/ And they 'ministered to Him of their 
substance/ So early did eternal riches appear in the garb of poverty; 
so soon did love to Christ find its treasure in consecrating it to His 
Ministry, And ever since has this been the law of His Kingdom, to 
our great humiliation and yet greater exaltation in fellowship with Him. 

It was on this return-journey to Capernaum, probably not far 
from the latter place, that the two blind men had their sight restored, 1 
It was then, also, that the healing of the demonised dumb took 
place, which is recorded in St, Matt, ix, 32-35, and alluded to in 
St, Mark iii, 22-30. This narrative must, of course, not be con¬ 
founded with the somewhat similar event told in St. Matt. xii. 
22-32, and in St. Luke xL 14-26. The latter occurred at a much 
later period in our Lord's life, when, as the whole context shows, the 
opposition of the Pharisaic party had assumed much larger propor¬ 
tions, and the language of Jesus was more fully denunciatory of the 
character and guilt of His enemies. That charge of the Pharisees, 
therefore, that Jesus cast out the demons through the Prince of the 
demons,* as well as His reply to it, will best be considered when it 
shall appear in its fullest development. This all the more, that we 
believe at least the greater part of our Lord's answer to their blas¬ 
phemous accusation, as given in St, Mark’s Gospel/ to have been 
spoken at that later period/ 

It was on this return-journey to Capernaum from the uttermost 
borders of Galilee, when for the first time He was not only followed 
by His twelve Apostles, but attended by the loving service of those 
who owed their all to His Ministry, that the demonized dumb was 
restored by the casting out of the demon. Even these circumstances 
show that a new stage in the Messianic course had begun. It is 
characterised by fuller unfolding of Christ's teaching and working, 
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* st. Matt 
lx. 37-31 


* SL MatL 
lx. SI 


° St. Mark 

111. 33-90 


Lightfoot (Horse Hebr. on Luke vm. 3) 
reads in tbe genealogy of Ham an (in 
Sopber xiii, 6) Bar Kuza . But it is 
really Bar Biza t ‘son of contempt—all 
tbe names being intended as defamatory 
of Ham an. Similarly, Lightfoot asserts 
that the designation does not occur in 
the genealogy of Hainan in the Targum 
Esther, Bat in tbe Second Targum 
Esther {Miqraoth Gedol. Part vi. p. 6 a) 
tbe name does occur in the genealogy as 


f Bar BuzahS 

1 Dr , Neubauer (Studia BibL p. 325) 
regards Chuza as an Idumae&n name, 
connected with the Edomite god Ko&> 

a I regard St. Mark iii. 23-30 as com¬ 
bining the event in St. Matt ix. (see SL 
Mark iii. 23) with what is recorded in SL 
Matt. xii. and SL Luke xi., and I account 
for this combination by the circumstance 
that the latter is not related by St, Mark. 



FROM JORDAN TO THE MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION. 
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and, pari passu, by more fully developed opposition of the Pharisaic 
party. For the two went together, nor can they be distinguished as 
cause or effect. That new stage, as repeatedly noted, had opened 
on flia return from the ‘ Unknown Feast ’ in Jerusalem, whence He 
seems to have been followed by the Pharisaic party. Wo have marked 
it so early as the call of the four disciples by the Lake of Galilee. 
But it first actively appeared at the healing of the paralytic in 
Capernaum, when, for the first time, we noticed the presence and 
murmuring of the Scribes, and, for the first time also, the distinct 
declaration about the forgiveness of sins on the part of Jesus. Tho 
same twofold element appeared in the call of the publican Matthew, 
and the cavil of the Pharisees at Christ’s subsequent eating and 
drinking with ‘sinners.’ It was in further development of this sepa¬ 
ration from the old and now hostile element, that the twelve Apostles 
were next appointed, and that distinctive teaching of Jesus addressed 
to the people in the ‘Sermon on the Mount,' wbich was alike a vin¬ 
dication and an appeal. On the journey through Galilee, which now 
followed, the hostile party does not seem to have actually attended 
Jesus; but their growing, and now outspoken opposition is heard in 
the discourse of Christ about John the Baptist after the dismissal of 
his disciples,* while its influence appears in the unspoken thought.** of 
Simon the Pharisee. 

But even before these two events, that had happened which 
would induce the Pharisaic party to increased measures against 
Jesus. It has already been suggested, that the party, as such, did 
not attend Jesus on His Galilean journey. But we arc emphatically 
told, that tidings of the raising of the dead at Nain had gone forth 
into Judma." No doubt they reached the leaders at Jerusalem. 
There seems just sufficient time between this and the healing of the 
demonised dumb on the return-journey to Capernaum, to account 
for the presence there of those Pharisees," who are expressly described 
by St. Mark 4 as ‘ the Scribes which came down from Jerusalem.’ 

Other circumstances, also, arc thus explained. Whatever view 
the leaders at Jerusalem may have taken of the raising at Nain, it 
could no longer be denied that miracles were wrought by Jesus. 
At least, what to us seem miracles, yet not to them, since, as we 
have seen, ‘ miraculous ' cures and the expelling of demons lay within 
the sphere of their ‘ extraordinary ordinary ’—were not miracles in 
our sense, since they were, or professed to be, done by their ‘ own 
children. ’ The mere fact, therefore, of Buch cures, would present no 
difficulty to them. To us a single well-ascertained miracle would 



THE QUESTION: BY WHAT POWER JESUS DID SUCH DEEDS T 


form irrefragable evidence of the claims of Christ; to them it would CHAP, 
not. They could believe in the ' miracles,’ and yet not in the Christ. XXII 
To them the question would not be, as to us, whether they were ~v—- 
miracles—but, By what power, or in what Name, He did these deeds? 

From our standpoint, their opposition to the Christ would—in view 
of His Miracles—seem not only wicked, but rationally inexplicable. 

But ours was not their point of view. And here, again, we perceive 
that it was enmity to the Person and Teaching of Jesus which led 
to the denial of His claims. The inquiry: By what Power Jesus did 
these works? they met by the assertion, that it was through that of 
Satan, or the Chief of the Demons. They regarded Jesus, as not 
only temporarily, but permanently, possessed by a demon, that is, as 
the constant vehicle of Satanic influence. And this demon was, ac¬ 
cording to them, none other than Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.* "^““k 
Thus, in their view, it was really Satan who acted in and through Him; 
and Jesus, instead of being recognised as the Son of God, was regarded 
as an incarnation of Satan; instead of being owned as the Messiah, 
was denounced and treated as the representative of the Kingdom of 
Darkness. All this, because the Kingdom which He came to open, 
and which He preached, was precisely the opposite of what they re¬ 
garded as the Kingdom of God. Thus it was the essential contra¬ 
riety of Rabbinism to the Gospel of the Christ that lay at the 
foundation of their conduct towards the Person of Christ. We ven¬ 
ture to assert, that this accounts for the whole after-history up to the 
Cross. 

Thus viewed, the history of Pharisaic opposition appears not only 
consistent, but is, so to speak, morally accounted for. Their guilt 
lay in treating that as Satanic agency which was of the Holy Ghost; 
and this, because they were of their father the Devil, and knew not, 
nor understood, nor yet loved the Light, their deeds being evil. 

They were not children of the light, but of that darkness which com¬ 
prehended Him not Who was the Light. And now we can also 
understand the growth of active opposition to Christ. Once arrived 
at the conclusion, that the miracles which Christ did were due to the 
power of Satan, and that He was the representative of the Evil One, 
their eourBe was rationally and morally chosen. To regard every 
fresh manifestation of Christ's Power as only a fuller development of 
the power of Satan, and to oppose it with increasing determination 
and hostility, even to the Cross: such was henceforth the natural 
progress of this history. On the other hand, Buch a course once 
fully settled upon, there would, and could, be no further reasoning 
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FROM JORDAN TO THE MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION. 

■with, or against it on the part of Jesus. Henceforth Ilis Discourses! 
and attitude to such Judaism must be chiefly denunciatory, while- 
still seeking—as, from the inward necessity of His Nature and the) 
outward necessity of His Mission, He must—to save the elect rcra -1 
nant from this - * untoward generation,’ and to lay broad and wide the i 
foundations of the future Church. But the old hostile Judaism must! 
henceforth be left to the judgment of condemnation, except in those) 
tears of Divine pity which the Jew-King and Jewish Messiah wept) 
over the Jerusalem that knew not the day of its visitation. 

But all this, when the now beginning movement shall have ‘ 
reached its fhll proportions.* For the present, we mark only its first; 
appearance. The charge of Satanic agency was, indeed, not quite i 
new. It had been suggested, that John the Baptist had been under' 
demoniacal influence, and this cunning pretext for resistance to his i 
message had been eminently successful with the people.* 1 The same : 
charge, only in much fuller form, was now raised against Jesus. 
As 1 the multitude marvelled, saying, it was never so seen in Israel,' 
the Pharisees, without denying the facts, had this explanation of 
them, to be presently developed to all its terrible consequences: that, 
both as regarded the casting out of the demon from the dumb man 
and all similar works, Jesus wrought it 'through the Ruler of the 
Demons.* 01 

And so the edge of this manifestation of the Chriat was blunted 
and broken. But their besetment of the Christ did not cense. It is 
to this that we attribute the visit of 1 the mother and brethren ’ of 
Jesus, which is recorded in the three Synoptic Gospels." Even this 
circumstance shows its decisive importance. It forms a parallel to the 
former attempts of the Pharisees to influence the disciples of Jesus,* 
and then to stir up the hostility of the disciples of John, 'bothof which 
are recorded by the three Evangelista. It also brought to light another 
distinctive characteristic of the Mission of Jesus. We place this visit 
of the ‘mother and brethren ’ of JesuB immediately after His return 
to Capernaum, and we attribute it tn Pharisaic opposition, which 
either filled those relatives of Jesus with fear for His safety, or made 
them sincerely concerned about His proceedings. Only if it meant 
Borne kind of interference with His Mission, whether prompted by 
fear or affection, would Jesus have so disowned their relationship. 


1 At the same time I have, with not a 


few authorities, strong doubts whether 
St. Matt. lx. 34 la not to be regarded as 
au Interpolation (see Westcott and Hori, 


New Testament). Substantially, the 
chaise woe there; but It eeema doubtful 
whether, tn so many i cords, It was made 
till a later period. 
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But it meant more than this. As always, the positive went side CHAP, 
by side with the negative. Without going so far, as with some of XXII 
the Fathers, to see pride or ostentatiou in this, that the Virgin* 

Mother summoned Jesus to her outside the house, since the opposite 
might as well have been her motive, we cannot but regard the words 
of Christ as the sternest prophetic rebuke of all Mariolatry, prayer 
for the Virgin's intercession, and, still more, of the strange doctrines 
about her freedom from actual and original sin," up to their prurient 
sequence in the dogma of the ‘ Immaculate Conceptioni ’ 

On the other hand, we also remember the deep reverence among 
the Jews for parents, which found even exaggerated expression in 
the Talmud/ 1 And we feel that, of all in Israel, He, Who ivas their *J«r. Peah 

* t. 1 

King, could not have spoken nor done what might even seem disre¬ 
spectful to a mother. There must have been higher meaning in His 
words. That meaning would be better understood after His Resur¬ 
rection. But even before that it was needful, in presence of inter¬ 
ference or hiudrance by earthly relationships, even the nearest and 
tenderest, and perhaps all the more in their case, to point to the 
higher and stronger spiritual relationship. And beyond this, to still 
higher truth. For, had He not entered into earthly kinship solely 
for the sake of the higher spiritual relationship which He was about 
to found; and was it not, then, in the most literal sense, that not 
those in nearest earthly relationship, but they who sat ‘about Him, 
nay, whoever shall do the will of God, ’ were really in closest kinship 
with Him? Thus, it was not that Christ set lightly by His Mother, 
but that He confounded not the means with the end, nor yet sur¬ 
rendered the spirit for the letter of the Law of Love, when, refusing 
to be arrested or turned aside from His Mission, even for a moment,* 

He elected to do the Will of His Father rather than neglect it by 
attending to the wishes of the Virgin-Mother. As Bengel aptly puts 
it: He contemns not the Mother, but He places the Father first.* 

And this is ever the right relationship in the Kingdom of Heaven 1 

1 An instance of this has been given in 1 Bengel remarks on St MatL xii. 46: 
the previous chapter, p. 567, note. Other 1 Non plane hie congruebat sensus Marie 
examples of filial reverence are men- cam sensu Filii.’ 

tioned, some painfully ludicrous, others 1 ‘ Nod spemit Matrem, sed anteponlt 
touching, and accompanied by sayings Fatrem.’ 
which sometimes rise to the sublime. 
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.EW TEACHING ‘ IN PARABLEB ’—THE PARABLES TO THE PEOPLE BY THE 
LAKE OP GALILEE, AND THOSE TO THE DISCIPLES IN CAPERNAUM. 


(St Matt ziii. 1-52; St. Mark iv. 1-34; St. Lake riii. 4-18.) 
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We are once more with Jesus and His disciples by the Lake of 
Galilee, We love to think that it was in the early morning, when 
the light laid its golden shadows on the still waters, and the fresh air, 
untainted by man, was fragrant of earths morning sacrifice, when no 
voice of human discord marred the restfulness of holy silence, nor 
broke the Psalm of Nature’s praise- It was a spring morning too, and 
of such spring-time as only the East, and chiefly the Galilean Lake, 
knows—not of mingled sunshine and showers, of warmth and storm, 
clouds and brightness, when life seems to return slowly and feebly to 
the palsied limbs of our northern climes, but when at the warm touch 
it bounds and throbs with the vigour of youth. The imagery of the 
* Sermon on the Mount 1 indicates that winter’s rain and storms were 
just past, 4 Under that sky Nature seems to meet the coming of 
spring by arraying berself in a garb more glorious than Solomon’s 
royal pomp. Almost suddenly the blood-red anemones, the gay 
tulips, the spotless narcissus, and the golden ranunculus 1 deck with 
wondrous richness the grass of the fields—alas! so soon to wither*— 
while all trees put forth their fragrant promise of fruit. c As the 
imagery employed in the Sermon on the Mount confirmed the 
inference, otherwise derived, that it was spoken during the brief 
period after the winter rains, when the ‘ lilies 1 deeked the fresh grass, 
00 the scene depicted in the Parables spoken by the Lake of Galilee 
indicates a more advanced season, when the fields gave first promise 


1 Itadds Interest to these Solomoo-llke 
HI lea that the Mishit ah designates one 
class of them, growing in fields and vine¬ 
yards, by the name 'royal lily' (KiL 
y. 8, Bab, Talmud, p. 29 a). At the same 
time, the term used by our I»rd need Dot 
be confined to 1 lilies' in the strictest 
sense. It may represent the whole wild 


flora of spring, chiefly the anemones 
(oomp. 7Vfrfrom, Nat, Hist of the Bible, 
pp. 462-465). A word with the same 
Letters as K'piVo? (though of different 
meaning) is the Rabbinic XarJces, the 
narcissus — of course that (of 

fields), not HTPiiyn (of gardens)- 
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of a harvest to be gathered in due time. And as we know that the 
barley-harvest commenced with the Passover, we cannot be mistaken 
in supposing that the scene is laid a few weeks before that Feast. 

Other evidence of this is not wanting. From tbe opening 
verses* we infer, that Jesus bad gone forth from ‘ the house ’ with 
His disciples only, and that, as He sat by the seaside, the gathering 
multitude had obliged Him to enter a ship, whence He spake unto 
them many things in Parables. That this parabolic teaching did not 
follow, far less, was caused by, the fully developed enmity of the 
Pharisees/ 1 will appear more clearly in tbe sequel. Meantime it 
should be noticed, that the first series of Parables (those spoken by 
the Lake of Galilee) bear no distinct reference to it. In this respect 
we mark an ascending scale in the three series of Parables, spoken 
respectively at three different periods in the History of Christ, and 
with reference to three different stages of Pharisaic opposition and 
popular feeling. The first series is that/ when Pharisaic opposition 
had just devised the explanation that His works were of demoniac 
agency, and when misled affection would have converted the ties of 
earthly relationship into bonds to hold the Christ. To this there 
was only one reply, when the Christ stretched out His Hand over 
those who had learned, by following Him, to do the Will of His 
Heavenly Father, and so become His nearest of kin. This was the 
real answer to the attempt of His mother and brethren; that to the 
Pharisaic charge of Satanic agency. And it was in this connection 
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that, first to the multitude, then to His disciples, the first series of 


Parables was spoken, which exhibits the elementary truths concerning 


the planting of the Kingdom of God, its development, reality, value, 


and final vindication. 


In the second series of Parables we mark a different stage. The 
fifteen Parables of which it consists' 1 were spoken after the Trans- isi. Luke 
figuration, on the descent into the "Valley of Humiliation. They also ’ 
concern the Kingdom of God, but, although the prevailing character- paeBlm 
istic is still parenetie / or, rather, Evangelic, they have a controversial 
aspect also, as against some vital, active opposition to the Kingdom, 
chiefly on the part of the Pharisees. Accordingly, they appear 
among ‘the Discourses’ of Christ/ and are connected with the *Bt.Lum 
climax of Pharisaic opposition as presented in the charge, in its 


1 This seems to be the view of Goebel Herra, Berlin 1884) is very disappointing, 
in hie 4 Farabeln Jean,’ a book to which * Admonitory, hortatory—a term used 
I would here, in general, acknowledge my in theology, of which it is not easy to 
obligations. The latest work on the give the exact equivalent 
subject (F L< 8teinmeyer , d* Par. tL 
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most fully developed form, that Jesus was, so to speak, the Incarnation 
of Satan, the constant medium and vehicle of his activity. ■ This 
was the blasphemy against the Holy Qbost. All the Parables spoken 
at that period bear more or less direct reference to it, though, as 
already stated, as yet in positive rather than negative form, the 
Evangelic element in them being primary, and the judicial ouly 
secondary. 

This order is reversed in the third series, consisting of eight Par¬ 
ables. 11 Here the controversial has not only the ascendency over the 
Evangelic element, but the tone has become judicial, and the Evan¬ 
gelic element appears chiefly in the form of certain predictions con¬ 
nected with the coming end. The Kingdom of Qod is presented in its 
final stage of ingathering, separation, reward and loss, as, indeed, we 
might expect in the teaching of the Lord immediately before His 
final rejection by Israel and betrayal into the hands of the Gentiles. 

This internal connection between the Parables and the History of 
Christ best explains their meaning. Their artificial grouping (as by 
mostly all modern critics l ) is too ingenious to be true. One thing, 
however, is common to all the Parables, and forms a point of connec¬ 
tion between them. They are all occasioned by some u a receptive ness on 
the part of tbe hearers, and that, even when the hearers are professing 
disciples. This seems indicated in the reason assigned by Christ to 
the disciples for His use of parabolic teaching: that unto them it was 
i given to know the mystery of the Kingdom of Qod, but unto them 
that are without, all these things are done in parables/* And this 
may lead up to such general remarks on the Parables as are necessary 
for their understanding. 

Little information is to be gained from discussing the etymology 
of tbe word Parable* The verb from which it is derived means to 
project ; and the term itself, the placing of one thing by the side 
of another. Perhaps no other mode of teaching was bo common 
among the Jews* as that by Parables. Only in their case, they 
were almost entirely illustrations of what had been said or taught; 4 


1 Even Goebel, though rightly following 
the purely historical method, has, in the 
Interest of so-called higher criticism, 
attempted such artificial grouping. 

1 From xapafldXXtn, projicto , ad- 
moveo rem ret comparatxoni* causa 
(Grimm 1 Little can be learned from tbe 
classical definitions of the xapafloXtf, 
See Archbishop Trench on the Parables. 

* F. L. Steinmeper has moat strangely 


attempted to deny this. Yet every 
ancient Rabbinic work la literally full 
of parables. In Saob. 38 b we read that 
R, Melina discourses consisted in third of 
legal determinations, In third of Hagga- 
dah, and in third of parables. 

4 I am here referring only to the form, 
not the substance, of these Jewish 
parables. 
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while, in the case of Christ, they served as the foundation for His 
teaching. In the one case, the light of earth was cast heavenwards, 
in the other, that of heaven earthwards; in the one case, it was in¬ 
tended to make spiritual teaching appear Jewish and national, in the 
other to convey spiritual teaching in a form adapted to the stand¬ 
point of the hearers. This distinction will be found to hold true, 
even in instances where there seems the closest parallelism hetween 
a Rabbinic and an Evangelic Parable. On further esamination, the 
difference between them will appear not merely one of degree, but 
of kind, or rather of standpoint. This may be illustrated by the 
Parable of the woman who made anxious search for her lost coin, 1 to 
which there is an almost literal Jewish parallel. 1 But, whereas in 
the Jewish Parable the moral is, that a man ought to take much 
greater pains in the study of the Torah than in the search for coin, 
since the former procures an eternal reward, while the coin would, if 
found, at most only procure temporary enjoyment, the Parable of 
Christ is intended to set forth, not the merit of study or of workB, 
but the compassion of the Saviour in seeking the lost, and the joy 
of Heaven in his recovery. It need scarcely be said, that comparison 
between such Parables, as regards their spirit, is scarcely possible, 
except by way of contrast. 1 

But, to return. In Jewish writings a Parable (Mimshal, Masfial, 
Mathla) is introduced by some such formula as this: ' I will tell 
thee a parable* "p bison). ‘To what is the thing like? To 
one,’ Ac. Often it begins more briefly, thus: ‘A Parable. To what 
is the thing like?’ or else, simply: 'To what is the thing like?’ 
Sometimes even this is omitted, and the Parable is indicated by the 
preposition ‘ to ’ at the beginning of the illustrative story. Jewish 
writers extol Parables, as placing the meaning of the Law within 
range of the comprehension of all men. The 'wise King ’ had intro¬ 
duced this method, the usefulness of which is illustrated by the Parable 
of a great palace which had many doors, so that people lost their way 
in it, till one came who fastened a ball of thread at the chief entrance, 
when all could readily find their way in and out. 1 Even this will 
illustrate what has been said of the difference between Rabbinic 
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Parables and those employed by our Lord. 

The general distinction between a Parable and a Proverb, Fable 
and Allegory, cannot here be discussed at length.* It will sufficiently 


1 It is, indeed, posaibie that tbe frame- intercourse between Jewe and Jewish 
work of some of Christ's Parables may Christians would deny this d priori, 
have been adopted and adapted by later 9 I must here refer to the various 
Bab bis.. No one who knows the early Biblical Dictionaries, to Professor West- 
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appear from the character and the characteristics of the Parables of 
our Lord. That designation is, indeed, sometimes applied to what 
are not Parables, in the strictest sense; while it is wanting where 
we might have expected it. Thus, in the Synoptic Gospels illustra- 
tionV and even proverbial sayings, such as ‘ Physician, heal thyself, Th 
or that about the blind leading the blind/ arc designated Parables. 
Again, the term £ Parable, 1 although used in our Authorised Version, 
does not occur in the original of St. John's Gospel; and this, although 
not a few illustrations used, in that Gospel might, on superficial ex¬ 
amination, appear to be Parables. The term must, therefore, be here 
restricted to special conditions. The first of these is, that all Para¬ 
bles bear reference to well-known scenes, such as those of daily 
life; or to events, either real, or such as every one w r ould expect in 
given circumstances, or as would be in accordance with prevailing 
notions. 1 


Such pictures, familiar to the popular mind, are in the Parable 
connected with corresponding spiritual realities. Yet, here also, 
there is that which distinguishes the Parable from the mere illus¬ 
tration. The latter conveys no more than—perhaps not so much as— 
that which was to be illustrated; while the Parable convoys this and 
a great deal beyond it to those, who can follow up its shadows to 
the light by which they have been cast. In truth, Parables are the 
ontlincd shadows—large, perhaps, and dim—as the light of heavenly 
things falla on well-known scenes, which correspond to, and have their 
higher counterpart in spiritual realities. For, earth and heaven are 
twin-parts of His works. And, as the same law, so the same order, 
prevails in them; and they form a grand unity in their relation to 
the Living God Who reigneth. And, just as there is ultimately but 
one Law, one Force, one Life, which, variously working, effects and 
affects all the Phenomenal in the material universe, however diverse 
it may seem, so is there but one Law and Life as regards the intel¬ 
lectual, moral—nay, and the spiritual. One Law, Force, aud Life, 
binding the earthly and the heavenly into a Grand Unity—the outr 
come of the Divine Unity, of which it is the manifestation. Thus 
things in earth and heaven are kindred, and the one may become 
to us Parables of the other. And so, if the place of our resting be 
Bethel, they become Jacob’s ladder, by which those from heaven come 
down to earth, and those from earth ascend to heaven. 

Another characteristic of the Parables, in the stricter sense, is 


coifs Introduction to the Study of the 1 Every reader of tbe Gospels will be 
Gospels fpp. 23, 286), and to tbe worts able to distinguish these various classes, 
of Archbishop Trench and Dr. QoebeL 
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that in them the whole picture or narrative is used in illustration of CHAP, 
some heavenly teaching, and not merely one feature or phase of it, 1 XXIII 
as in some of the parabolic illustrations and proverbs of the Synop- 
tists, or the parabolic narratives of the Fourth Gospel. Thus, in the 
parabolic illustrations about the new piece of cloth on the old gar¬ 
ment,* about the blind leading the blind,* 1 about the forth-putting of 
leaves on the fig-tree;' or in the parabolic proverb, 1 Physician, heal 
thyself; 11 or in such parabolic narratives of St. John, as about the 
Good Shepherd,' or the Vine f —in each ease, only one part is selected 
as parabolic. On the other hand, even in the shortest Parables, such 
as those of the seed growing secretly,® the leaven in the meal, 11 and *st, Joan 
the pearl of great price,* the picture is complete, and has not only in 
one feature, but in its whole bearing, a counterpart in spiritual 
realities. But, as shown in the Parable of the seed growing secretly,® 
it is not necessary that the Parable should always contain some nar¬ 
rative, provided that not only one feature, but the whole thing related, 
have its spiritual application. 

In view of what has been explained, the arrangement of the 
Parables into symbolical and typical * can only apply to their form, 
not their substance. In the first of these classes a scene from nature 
or from life serves as basis for exhibiting the corresponding spiritual 
reality. In the latter, what is related servesas type {TV7tos), not in 
the ordinary sense of that term, but in that not unfrequent in 
Scripture: as example—whether for imitation,® or in warning. 11 In 
the typical Parables the illustration lies, so to speak, on the outside; 
in the symbolical, within the narrative or scene. The former are to 

be applied; the latter must be explained. 

It is here that the characteristic difference between the various 
classes of hearers lay. All the Parables, indeed, implied some back¬ 
ground of opposition, or else of unreceptiveness. In the record of 
this first series of them,' the fact that Jesus spake to the people in 
Parables," and only in Parables," is strongly marked. It appears, 
therefore, to have been the first time that this mode of popular 
teaching was adopted by him.* Accordingly, the disciples not only 
expressed their astonishment, but inquired the reason of this novel 
method/ The answer of the Lord makes a distinction hetween those 
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1 Gremer (Lex. of N. T* Greek, p. 124) 
lays stress on the idea of a comparison , 
which ia manifestly incorrect; Goebel , 
with not much better reason, on that of 
a narrative form, 
s So by QoebeL 


* In the Old Testament there are para- 
bolic descriptions and utterances—espe¬ 
cially in Ezekiel (xv.; xvl ; xvii.; xixA 
and a fable (Judg, ix. 7-15), but only 
two Parables: the one typical (2 Sam, 
xiL 1-6), the other symbolical (Is. v. 1-6)* 
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to whom it is given to know the mysteries of the Kingdom, and 
those to whom all things were done in Parables. But, evidently, 
this method of teaching could not have been adopted fur the people, 
in contradistinction to the disciples, and as a judicial measure, since 
even in the first series of Parables three were addressed to the dis¬ 
ciples, after the people had been dismissed.' On the other hand, in 
answer to the disciples, the Lord specially marks this as the differ¬ 
ence between the teaching vouchsafed to them and the Parables 
spoken to the people, that the designed effect of the latter was 
judicial: to complete that hardening which, in its commencement, 
had been caused by their voluntary rejection of what they had heard . 11 
But, as not only the people, but the discipleB also, were taught by 
Parables, the hardening effect must not be ascribed to the parabolic 
mode of teaching, now for the first time adopted by Christ. Nor is 
it a sufficient answer to the question, by what this darkening effect, 
and hence hardening influence, of the Parable on the people was 
caused, that the first series, addressed to the multitude,* consisted 
of a cumulation of Parables, without any hint as to their meaning 
or interpretation . 1 For, irrespective of other considerations, these 
Parables were at least as easily understood as those spoken imme¬ 
diately afterwards to the disciples, on which, similarly, no comment 
was given by Jesus. On the other hand, to us at least, it seems 
clear, that the ground of the different effect of the Parables on the 
unbelieving multitude and on the believing disciples was not objec¬ 
tive, or caused by the substance or form of these ParableB, but sub¬ 
jective, being caused by the different standpoint of the two classes of 
hearers toward the Kingdom of God. 

This explanation removes what otherwise would be a serious 
difficulty. For, it seems impossible to believe, that Jesus had adopted 
a special mode of teaching for the purpose of concealing the truth, 
which might have saved those who heard Him. His words, indeed, 
indicate that such was the effect of the Parables. But they also 
indicate, with at least equal clearness, that the eause of this harden¬ 
ing lay, not in the parabolic method of teaching, but in the state of 
spiritual insensibility at which, by their own guilt, they had pre¬ 
viously arrived. Through this, what might, and, in other circum¬ 
stances, would, have conveyed spiritual instruction, necessarily be¬ 
came that which still farther and fatally darkened and dulled their 
minds and hearts. Thns, their own hardening merged into the 
Judgment of hardening . 4 


1 So even Ocsbet (L pp. 33-42, ud especially p. 38.) 
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We are now in some measure able to understand, why Christ now CHAP, 
for the first time adopted parabolic teaching, Its reason lay in the Xxm 
altered circumstances of the case. All his former teaching had been v — 
plain, although initial. In it He had set forth by Word, and ex¬ 
hibited by fact (in miracles), that Kingdom of God which He had 
come to open to all believers. The hearers had now ranged them¬ 
selves into two parties. Those who, whether temporarily or perma¬ 
nently (as the result would show), had admitted these premisses, 
so far as they understood them, were His professing disciples. On 
the other hand, the Pharisaic party had now devised a consistent 
theory, according to which the acts, and hence also the teaching, 
of Jesus, were of Satanic origin. Christ must still preach the 
Kingdom; lor that purpose had he come into the world. Only, the 
presentation of that Kingdom must now be for decision. It must 
separate the two classes, leading the one to clearer understanding of 
the mysteries of the Kingdom—of what not only seems, but to our 
limited thinking really is, mysterious; while the other class of 
hearers would now regard these mysteries as wholly unintelligible, 
incredible, and to be rejected. And the ground of this lay in the 
respective positions of these two classes towards the Kingdom. 
‘Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance; but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that he hath.’ And the myBteriouB manner in which they were 
presented in Parables was alike suited to, and corresponded with, 
the character of these * mysteries of the Kingdom,’ now set forth, not 
for initial instruction, but for final decision. As the light from 
heaven falls on earthly objects, the Bhadows are cast. But our 
perception of them, and its mode, depend on the position which we 
occupy relatively to that Light. 

And so it was not only best, but most merciful, that these 
mysteries of substance should now, also, be presented as mysteries 
of form in Parables. Here each would see according to his standpoint 
towards the Kingdom. And this was in turn determined by previous 
acceptance or rejection of that truth, which had formerly been set 
forth in a plain form in the teaching and acting of the Christ. Thus, 
while to the opened eyes and hearing ears of the one class would be 
disclosed that, which prophets and righteous men of old had desired 
but not attained, to them who had voluntarily cast aside what they 
had, would only come, in their seeing and hearing, the final judgment 
of hardening. So would it be to each according to his standpoint. 

To the one would come the grace of final revelation, to the other the 
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BOOK final j udgment which, in the first place, had been of their own choice, 
m but which, as they voluntarily occupied their position relatively to 

Christ, had grown into the fulfilment of the terrible prediction of 
"Is.tls.io Eeaias concerning the final hardening of Israel.* 

Thus much in general explanation. The record of the first scries 
fcBLKatt. of Parables 11 contains three separate accounts: that of the Parables 

spoken to the people; that of the reason for the use of parabolic 
teaching, and the explanation of the first Parables (both addressed to 
the disciples); and, finally, another series of Parables spoken to the 
disciples. To each of these we must briefly address ourselves. 

On that bright spring morning, when Jesus spoke from * the ship' 
to the multitude that crowded the shore, He addressed to them these 
four Parables: concerning Him Who sowed , 1 concerning the Wheat 
and the Tares, concerning the Mustard-Seed, and concerning tho 
Leaven. The first, or perhaps the two first of these, must be supplo- 
ented by what may be designated as a fifth Parable t that of tho 
Seed growing unobservedly. This is the only Parable of which St. 
Mark alone has preserved the record." All these Pnrubles refer, as is 
expressly stated, to the Kingdom of God; that is, not to any special 
phase or characteristic of it, but to the Kingdom itself, or, in other 
words, to its history. They are all such as befit an open-air address 
at that season of the year, in that locality, and to those hearers. 
And yet there is such gradation and development in them as might 
well point upwards and onwards. 

The first Parable is that of Him Who sowed. We can almost 
picture to ourselves the Saviour seated in the prow of the boat, as He 
points His hearers to the rich plain over against Him, where the 
young corn, still in the first green of its growing, is giving promise 
of harvest. Like this is the Kingdom of Heaven which He has come 
to proclaim. Like what? Not yet like that harvest, which is still 
in the future, but like that field over there. The Sower 1 has gone 
forth to bow the Good Seed, If we bear in mind a mode of sowing 
peculiar (if we are not mistaken) bo those times, the Parable gains 
in vividness. According to Jewish authorities there was twofold 
sowing, as the seed was either cast by the hand (t nneft) or by 
means of cattle (D'Til® rpiCtt*)- In the latter case, a sack with 
J* * tS* 1 * holes was filled with corn and laid on the back of the animal, so that, 

{nm ootcom 

as it moved onwards, tho seed was thickly scattered. Thus it might 
well be, that it would fall indiscriminately on beaten roadway , 1 on 


1 The correct reading In SL. MaLL xlll. 1 With the definite article—not 1 a 
181a roxf &xtipavroi t not cnr*^wFTof Sower, ’ ma in onr A.V. t but the Sower, 
ae In the T. R. * wapd n)r ASdr, not xapd rdr 
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stony places but thinly covered with soil, or where the thorns had chap. 
not hccn cleared away, or undergrowth from the thorn-hedge crept xxin 
int o the field , 1 as well as on good ground. The result in each case v —v*-' 
need not here bo repeated. But what meaning would all this con¬ 
vey to the Jewish hearers of Jesus? How could this sowing and 
growing be like the Kingdom of God? Certainly not in the sense 
in which they expected it. To them it was only a rich harvest, when 
all Israel would bear plenteous fruit. Again t what was the Seed, 
and who the Sower? or what could be meant by the various kinds 

of soil and their unproductiveness? 

To us, as explained hy the Lord, all this seems plain. But to 
them there could he no possibility of understanding, but much occa- 
sion for misunderstanding it, unless, indeed, they stood in right 
relationship to the ' Kingdom of God.’ The initial condition requisite 
was to believe that Jesus was the Divine Sower, and His Word the 
Seed of the Kingdom: no other Sower than He, no other Seed of the 
Kingdom than His Word, If this were admitted, they had at least 
the right premisses for understanding ‘ this mystery of the Kingdom.’ 
According to Jewish view the Messiah was to appear in outward 
pomp, and by display of power to establish the Kingdom. But this 
was the very idea of the Kingdom, with which Satan had tempted 
Jesus at the outset of His Ministry . 1 In opposition to it was this 
‘ mystery of the Kingdom,’ according to which it consisted in recep¬ 
tion of the Seed of the Word. That reception would depend on the 
nature of the soil, that is, on the mind and heart of the hearers. 

The Kingdom of God was within: it came neither by a display of 
power, nor even by this, that Israel, or else the Gospel-hearers, were 
the field on which the Seed of the Kingdom was sown. He had 
brought the Kingdom: the Sower had gone forth to sow. This was 
of free grace—the Gospel. But the seed might fall on the roadside, 
and so perish without even springing up. Or it might fall on rocky 
soil, and so spring up rapidly, but wither before it showed promise of 
fruit. Or it might fall where thorns grew along with, and more 
rapidly than, it. And so it would, indeed, show promise of fruit; 
the corn might appear in the ear; but that fruit would not come to 

ripeness (‘bring no fruit to perfection’*), because the thorns grow- jj** 
ing more rapidly would choke the corn. Lastly, to this threefold 

ay pay. I cannot understand how this on the highway. 

road could be within the ploughed and 1 Comp, the slight variations in the 
sowed field. Our view is further con- three GoBpels. 

firmed by SL Luke viii. 5, where theseed is 1 Comp, the chapter on the Temp ta¬ 
il escribed as 1 trodden down ’—evidently tion. 
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fhultiness of Boil, through which the seed did not spring up at all, or 
merely sprung up, or just reached the promise, but not the perfec¬ 
tion of fruit, corresponded a threefold degree of fruit-bearing in the 
soil, according to which it brought forth thirtyfold, sixty fold, or an 
hundredfold, in the varying measure of its capacity. 

If even the disciples failed to comprehend the whole bearing of 
this * Mystery of the Kingdom,' we can believe how utterly strange 
and un-Jewish such a Parable of the Messianic Kingdom must have 
sounded to them, who had been influenced by the Pharisaic repre¬ 
sentations of the Person and Teaching of Christ. And yet the while 
these very hearers were, unconsciously to themselves, fulfilling what 
Jesus was speaking to them in the Parable I 

Whether or not the Parable recorded by St. Mark alone,’ con¬ 
cerning the Seed growing unobservedly, was spoken afterwards in 
private to the disciples, or, as seems more likely, at the first, and to 
the people by the sea-shore, this appears the fittest place for insert¬ 
ing it. If the first Parable, concerning the Sower and the Field of 
Sowing, would prove to all who were outside the pale of discipleship 
a 'mystery,' while to those within it would unfold knowledge of the 
very mysteries of the Kingdom, this would even more fully be tho 
case in regard to this second or supplementary Parable. In it we 
are only viewing that portion of the field, which the former Parable 
had described as good soil. 1 So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man 
had cast the seed on the earth, and slept and rose, night and day, 
and the seed sprang up and grew: how, he knows not himself. 
Automatous 1 [self-acting] the earth beareth fruit: first blade, then 
ear, then full wheat in the earl But when the fruit presents itself, 
immediately he sendeth forth* the sickle, because the harvest is 
come.’ The meaning of all this seems plain. As the Sower, after 
the seed has been cast into the ground, can do no more; he goes to 
Bleep at night, and rises by day, the seed the meanwhile growing, the 
Sower knows not how, and as his activity ceases till the time that the 
fruit is ripe, when immediately he thrusts in the sickle—so is the 

Kingdom of God. The seed is Bown; but its growth goes on, 
dependent on the law inherent in Bced and soil, dependent also ou 
Heaven's blessing of sunshine and showers, till the moment of ripe¬ 
ness, when the harvest-time is come. We can only go about our 


1 T would here remark In general, that 
I have always adopted what seemed to 
me the best attested readings, and en¬ 
deavoured to translate literally, preserv¬ 
ing, where It seemed desirable, even the 


succession of the words. 
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daily work, or lie down to rest, ag day andnight alternate; we see, but chap. 
£now not the how of the growth of the seed. Yet, assuredly it will xxiil 
ripen, and when that moment has arrived, immediately the sickle is ~ 
thrust in, for the harvest is come. And so also with the Sower. 

His outward activity on earth was in the' sowing,. and it will be in 
the harvesting. What lies between them ig of that other Dispensa¬ 
tion of the Spirit, till He again send forth His reapers into His field. 

But all this must have been to those ‘ without^' a great mystery, in 
no wise compatible with Jewish notions; while to them ‘ within ’ it 
proved a yet greater, and very needful unfolding of the mysteries of 
the Kingdom, with very wide application of them. 

The ‘ mystery ’ is made still further mysterious, or else it is 
still farther unfolded, in the next Parable concerning the Tares 
sown among the Wheat. According to the common view, these 
Tares represent what is botanically known as the 1 bearded Darnel ’ 

(Lolium temulentum), a poisonous rye-grass, very common in the 
East, ‘ entirely like wheat until the ear appears,’ or else (according 
to some), the ‘ creeping wheat' or ( couch-grass ' {Triticum repena), of 
which the roots creep underground and become intertwined with 
those of the wheat. But the Parable gains in meaning if we bear in 
mind that, according to ancient Jewish (and, indeed, modern Eastern) 
ideas, the Tares were not of different seed,* but only a degenerate kind *eii. l i 
of wheat,* Whether in legend or symbol, Rabbin ism has it that even b j*»t. kil 
the ground had been guilty of fornication before the judgment of the 
Flood, so that when wheat was sown tares sprang up.* The Jewish *B«r. b. 34 

L L 1 WAfwh_ 

hearers of Jesus would, therefore, think of these tares as degenerate p.s3a, 
kind of wheat, originally sprung at the time of the Flood, through middle 
the corruptness of the earth, but now, alas! so common in their 
fields; wholly undistinguishable from the wheat, till the fruit ap¬ 
peared: noxious, poisonous, and requiring to be separated from the 
wheat, if the latter was not to become useless. 

With these thoughts in mind, let Us now try to realise the scene 
pictured. Once more we see the field on which the corn is growing 
—we know not how. The sowing time is past. 1 The Kingdom of 
Heaven is become 1 like to a man who sowed good seed in his field. 

But in the time that men sleep came his enemy and over-sowed tares * 
in (upon) the midst* of the wheat, and went away.’ Thus far the 
picture is true to nature, since such deeds of enmity were, and still 

1 The tense should here he marked. * The expression Is of great Import- 

1 The Greek CrCdrto*’ is represented ance. The right reading is ittitneetper 
by the Hebrew 'll or K jlJ- ({jumper aero —to sow above), Dot 

ecncsipt (sowed). 
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are, common in the Eaat. And bo matters would go on unobserved, 
since, whatever kind of ‘ tares ’ may be meant, it would, from their 
likeness, be for some time impossible to distinguish them from the 
wheat. 1 But when the herbage grew and made fruit, then appeared 
(became manifest) also the tares.’ What follows is equally true to 
fact, since, according to the testimony of travellers, most strenuous 
efforts are always made in the East to weed out the tares. Similarly, 
in the parable, the servants of the householder are introduced as 
inquiring whence these tares had come; and on the reply: ‘A hostile 
person has done this,’ they further ask: ‘Wilt thou then that we go 
(straightway) and gather them together? ’ The absence of any reference 
to the rooting up or burning the tares, is intended to indicate, that 
the only object which the servants had in view was to keep the wheat 
pure and unmixed for the harvest. But this their final object would 
have been frustrated by the procedure, which their inconsiderate 2eal 

suggested. Itwould,indeed,ha vebeenquite possible to distinguishthe 

tares from the wheat—and the Parable proceeds on this very assump¬ 
tion—for, by their fruit they would be known. But in the present 
instance separation would have been impossible, without, at the same 
time, uprooting some of the wheat. For, the tares had been sown 
right into the midst, and not merely by the side, of the wheat; and 
their roots and blades must have become intertwined. And so they 
must grow together to the harvest. Then such danger would no 
longer exist, for the period of growing was past, and the wheat had 
to be gathered into the baru. Then would be the right time to 
bid the reapers first gather the tares into bundles for burning, that 
afterwards the wheat, pure and unmixed, might be stored in the 
garner. 

True to life as the picture is, yet the Parable was, of all others, 
perhaps the most un-Jewish, and therefore mysterious and unin¬ 
telligible. Hence the disciples specially asked explanation of this 
only, which from its main subject they rightly designated as the 
Parable ‘ of the Tares.’ * Yet this was also perhaps the most import¬ 
ant for them to understand. For already ' the Kingdom of Heaven is 
become like' this, although the appearance of fruit has not yet made 
it manifest, that tares have been sown right into the midst of the 
wheat. But they would soon have to learn it in bitter experience 
and as a grievous temptation,* and not only as regarded the impres¬ 
sionable, fickle multitude, nor even the narrower circle of professing 
Ibllowera of Jesus, but that, alas I in their very midst there was 
a traitor And they would have to learn it more and more in the 
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time to come, as we have to learn it to all ages, till the ‘Age-* or CHAP. 
‘.Eon-completion .’ 1 Most needful, yet most mysterious also, is this XXIII 
other lesson, as the experience of the Church has shown, since almost 
every period of her history has witnessed, not only the recurrence of 
the proposal to make the wheat unmixed, while growing, by gathering 
out the tares, but actual attempts towards it. All such have proved 
failures, because the field is the wide ‘world,’ not a narrow sect; 
because the tares have been sown into the midst of the wheat, and 
by the enemy; and hecause, if such gathering were to take place, 
the roots and blades of tares and wheat would be found so inter¬ 
twined, that harm would come to the wheat. But why try to gather the 
tares together, unless from undiscerning zeal? Or what have we, who 
are only the owner’s servants, to do with it, since we are not bidden 
of Him? The ‘^Eon-completion ’ will witness the harvest, when the 
separation of tares and wheat may not only be accomplished with 
safety, but shall become necessary. For the wheat must be garnered 
in the heavenly storehouse, and the tares bound in bundles to be 
hurned. Then the harvesters shall be the Angels of Christ, the 
gathered tares ‘all the stumbling-blocks and those who do the 
lawlessness,’ and their burning the casting of them 'into the oven of 
the fire.' ’ 

More mysterious still, and, if possible, even more needful, was 
the instruction that the Enemy who sowed the tares was the Devil. 

To the Jews, nay, to us all, it may seem a mystery, that in ‘the 
Messianic Kingdom of Heaven’ there should be a mixture of tares 
with the wheat, the more mysterious, that the Baptist had predicted 
that the coming Messiah would thoroughly purge His floor. But to 
those who were capable of receiving it, it would be explained by the 
fact that the Devil was ‘the Enemy’ of Christ, and of His Kingdom, 
and that he had sowed those tares. This would, at the same time, be 
the most effective answer to the Pharisaic charge, that Jesus was the 
Inearnation of Satan, and the vehicle of his influence. And once in¬ 
structed in this, they would have further to learn the lessons of faith 
and patience, connected with the fact that the good seed of the 
Kingdom grew in the field of the world, and hence that, by the very 
conditions of its existence, separation by the hand of man was im¬ 
possible so long as the wheat was still growing. Yet that separa¬ 
tion would surely be made in the great harvest, to eertain, terrible 

1 vEod, or 1 age/ without the article * With the two articles: the well- 
tn ver. 40, and so it should also be in known oven of the well-known Are— 

Ter. 3U- Gehenna. 
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BOOK loss of the children of the wicked one , 1 and to the ‘ sun-like forthshin- 

ni ing’ in glory of the righteous in the Kingdom prepared by their Father. 

-* * ' The first Parables were intended to present the mysteries of the 

Kingdom as illustrated by the sowing, growing, and intermixture of 
the Seed. The concluding two Parables set forth another equally 
mysterious characteristic of the Kingdom: that of its development 
and power, as contrasted with its small and weak beginnings. In tho 
Parable of the Mustard-seed this is shown as regards the relation of 
the Kingdom to the outer world; in that of the Leaven, in refer* 
ence to the world within us. Tho one exhibits the extensiveness, tho 
other the intensivenesa, of its power; in both cases at first hidden, 
almost imperceptible, and seemingly wholly inadequate to’the final 
result. Once more we say it, that such Parables must have been 
utterly unintelligible to all who did not see in the humble, despised, 
Nazarcne, and in His teaching, the Kingdom. But to those whose 
eyes, ears and hearts had been opened, they would carry most 
needed ins traction and most precious comfort and assurance. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we do not find that the disciples either asked or received 
an interpretation of these Parables. 

A few remarks will set the special meaning of these Parables 
more clearly before us. Here also the illustrations used may have 
been at hand. Close by the fields, covered with the fresh green or 
growing corn, to which Jesus had pointed, may have been the garden 
with its growing herbs, bushes and plants, and the homo of the 
householder, whose wife may at that moment have been in sight, 
busy preparing the weekly provision of bread. At any rate, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the homeliness of these illustrations. 
The very idea of Parables implies, not strict scientific accuracy, but 
popular pictorial ness. It is characteristic of them to present vivid 
sketches that appeal to the popular mind, and exhibit such analogies 
of higher truths as can be readily perceived by all. Those addressed 
were not to weigh every detail, either logically or scientifically, but 
at ouce to recognise the aptness of the illustration as presented to 
the popular mind. Thus, as regards the first of these two Parables, 
the seed of the mustard-pi ant passed in popular parlance as the 
smallest of seeds . 1 In fact, the expression, 4 small as a mustard-seed , 1 

1 Without here anticipating what may parabolic teaching, but In the present 
have to be sold as to Christ's teaching of Instance the Parable would have been 
the final fate or the wicked, it cannot be differently worded, if such dogmatic 
questioned that at that period the doc- teaching had Dot been In the mind of 
trine of endless punishment was the Speaker and hearers, 
common belief of the Jews. I am aware. * Certainly the dinapit nigra, and not 
that dogmas should not be baaed upon the Balvadara pertica. 
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had become proverbial, and was used, not only by our Lord,* but fre¬ 
quently by tne Rabbis, to indicate the smallest amount, such as the 
least drop of blood, b the least defilement,• or the smallest remnant of 
sun-glow in the sky. d ' But when it is grown, it is greater than the 
garden-herbs.’ Indeed, it looks no longer like a large garden-herb 
or shrub, but ‘ becomes,’ or rather, appears like, * a tree ’—as St. Luke 
puts it, * a great tree,’ * of course, not in comparison with other trees, 
but with garden-shrubs. Such growth of the mustard seed was also a 
fact well known at the time, and, indeed, still observed in the East . 1 

This is the first and main point in the Parable. The other, con¬ 
cerning the birds which are attracted to its branches and 1 lodge ’— 
literally, 'make tents’ 3 —there, or else under the shadow of it, f is 
subsidiary. Pictorial, of course, this trait would be, and we can the 
more readily understand that birds would be attracted to the branches 
or the shadow of the mustard-plant, when we .know that mustard was 
in Palestine mixed with, or used as food for pigeons,* and presumably 
would be sought by other birds. And the general meaning would the 
more easily be apprehended, that a tree, whose wide-spreading branches 
afforded lodgment to the birds of heaven, was a familiar Old Testa¬ 
ment figure for a mighty kingdom that gave shelter to the nations . 11 
Indeed, it is specifically used as an illustration of the Messianic 
Kingdom.’ Thus the Parable would point to this, so full of myBtery 
to the Jews, so explanatory of the mystery to the disciples: that the 
Kingdom of Heaven, planted in the field of the world as the smallest 
seed, in the most humble and unpromising manner, would grow till it 

far outstripped all other Bimilar plants, and gave shelter to all nations 

under heaven. 

To this extensive power of the Kingdom corresponded its intensive 
character, whether in the world at large or in the individual. This 
formed the subject of the last of the Parables addressed at this time 
to the people—that of the Leaven. We need not here resort to 
ingenious methods of explaining ‘the three measures,’or Seahs , of 
meal in which the leaven was hid. Three Seahs were an Ephah,* of 
which the exact capacity differed in various districts. According to 
the so-called ‘ wilderness,’ or original Biblical, measurement, it was 

1 Comp. Tristram, Nat. Gist of the glory of Palestine—the exaggerations 
Bible, p. 472. The quotations in Bux- being of the grossest character. 
torfs Lex. Babb. pp. 822, 823, on which 1 Canon Tristram's rendering of the 
ttie supposed Rabbinic illustrations of verb (u. s. p. 473) as merely perching or 
the growth of the plant are based {Light- resting does not give the real meaning of 
foot, SchMgen, Weistein, even Vorstius it. He bus very aptly noticed how fond 
and Witter), are wholly inapt, being taken birds are of the mustard-seed, 
from legendary descriptions of the future 
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supposed to be a space holding 432 eggs,* while the Jerusalem ephata i 
was one-filth, and the Sepphoris (or Galilean) ephah two-fifths, or,, 
according to another authority, one-half larger.* To mix ‘ three i 
measures ’ of meal was common in Biblical, as well as in later times.* : 
Nothing further was therefore conveyed than the common process of I 
ordinary, everyday life. And in this, indeed, lies the very point of! 
the Parable, that the Kingdom of God, when received within, would 
seem like leaven hid, but would gradually pervade, assimilate, and 
transform the whole of our common life. 

With this most un-Jewish, and, to the unbelieving multitude, 
most mysterious characterisation of the Kingdom of Heaven, the 
Saviour dismissed the people. Enough had been said to them and 
for them, if they had but ears to hear. And now He was again alone 
with the disciples ‘ in the house’ at Capernaum, to which they had 
returned." Many new and deeper thoughts of the Kingdom had 
come to them. But why had He so spoken to the multitude, in a 
manner so different, as regarded not only the form, but even the 
substance of His teaching? And did they quite understand its 
solemn meaning themselves? More especially, who was the enemy 
whose activity would threaten the safety of the harvest? Of that 
harvest they had already heard on the way through Samaria/ And 
what were those * tares,’ which were to continue in their very midst 
till the judicial separation of the end ? To these questions Jesus now 
made answer. His statement of the reason for adopting in the pre¬ 
sent instance the parabolic mode of teaching would, at the same 
time, give them farther insight into those very mysteries of the 
Kingdom which it had been the object of these Parables to set 
forth . 1 His unsolicited explanation of the details of the first Parable 
would call attention to points that might readily have escaped their 


1 Comp. Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. d. 
Judea, pp. 183-135. 

1 On Is. lxl. 10, we read the following 
beautiful illustration, alike of tbe words 
of our Lord Id St Matt xlll- 16, and of 
the exclamation of the woman in St 
Lake xi. 27: 1 Seven garments there are 
with which the Holy One, blessed be HLs 
Name, clothed Himself, from the time the 
world was created to the hour when He 
will execute punishment on Edom the 
wicked (Rome). When He created the 
world, He clothed himself with glory 
and splendour (Ps. civ. 1); when He 
manifested Himself by the Red Sea, He 
clothed Himself with majesty (Ps. xcili. 
W ; when He gave the Law, He clothed 


Himself with strength (id.); when He 
forgives the Iniquity of Israel, He clothes 
Himself In white (Dan. vti, 9); when 
He executeth punishment on the nations 
of the world, He clothes himself with 
vengeance (Is. lix. 17). The sixth gar¬ 
ment He will put on In the hour when 
the Messiah shall be revealed. Then shall 
He clothe Himself with righteousness 
(ift.). The seventh garment Is when He 
taketh vengeance on Edom, then shall 
He be clothed In red (Is. 1x111. 2). And 
the garment with which in the future He 
will clothe Messiah shall shine forth from 
one end of the world to the other, accord¬ 
ing to la 1x1. 10. And Israel shall enjoy 
His light, and say, Blessed the hour Id 
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notice, but which, for warning and instruction, it most behoved them CHAP 
to keep in view. XXlll 

The understanding of the first Parable seems to have shown them, v —— y~"" 
how much hidden meaning this teaching conveyed, and to have 
stimulated their desire for comprehending what the presence nnd 
machinations of the hostile Pharisees might, in some measure, lead 
them to perceive in dim outline. Yet it was not to the Pharisees 
that the Lord referred. The Enemy was the Devil; the field, the 
world; the good seed, the children of the Kingdom; the tares, the 
children of the Wicked One. And most markedly did the Lord, in 
this instance, not explain the Parable, as the first one, in its details, 
but only indicate, so to speak, the stepping-stones for its understand¬ 
ing. This, not only to train the disciples, but because—unlike the 
first Parable—that of the Tares would only in the future and in¬ 
creasingly unfold its meaning. 

But even this was not all. The disciples had now knowledge 
concerning the mysteries of the Kingdom. But that Kingdom was 
not matter of the understanding only, but of personal apprehension. 

This implied discovery of its value, personal acquisition of it, and 
surrender of all to its possession. And this mystery of the Kingdom 
was next conveyed to the disciples in those Parables specially 
addressed to, and suited only for, them. 

Kindred, or rather closely connected, as are the two Parables of 
the Treasure hid in the Field and of the Pearl of Great Price—now 


spoken to the disciples—their differences are sufficiently marked. 
In the first, one who must probably be regarded as intending to buy 

a, if not this, field, discovers a treasure hidden there, and in his joy 
parts with all else to become owner 1 of the field and of the hidden 
treasure which he had so unexpectedly found. Some difficulty has 
been expressed in regard to the morality of such a transaction. In 
reply it may be observed, that it was, at least, in entire accordance 


with Jewish law. 1 * If a man had found a treasure in loose coins *b. Meta, 

30 a, & 


which Messiah was bom; blessed the p. 149 a add 6.) 

womb which bare Him; blessed the gen- 1 The 'ipnopot —in opposition to the 
eration which seeth, blessed the eye which or huckster, small trader—is 

is deemed worthy to behold Him, because the en gros merchant who travels from 

that the opening of His lips is blessing place to place and across waters (from 

and peace, His speech rest to the soul, and 7 topo$) to purchase, 

security and rest are in His Word. And * But the instance quoted by Wetstein 
on His tongue pardon and forgiveness; (N. Test i, p. 407) from Babha Mez. 28 6 

His prayer the incense of accepted sacri- is inapt, and depends on entire misun- 

flee; His entreaty holiness and purity. derstanding of the passage. The Rabbi 

Blessed are ye Israel—what is reserved who found the treasure, so far from claim 

for yon! Even as it is written (Fs. xxxi, ing t urged its owner to take it back, 

20; 19 In onr A-Y.). (Pesiqta, ed. Bub. 
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BOOK among the com, it would certainly be his, if he bought the corn. If 
Hi he had found it on the ground, or in the Boil, it would equally ccr- 

' tainly belong to him, if he could claim ownership of the soil, and: 
even if the Held were not hia own, unless others could prove theiri 
right to it. The law went so far as to adjudge to the purchaser ofi 
fruits anything found among these fruits. This will suffice to vin¬ 
dicate a question of detail, which, in any case, should not be too: 
closely pressed in a parabolic hiBtory. 

But to resume our analysis. In the second Parable we have a, 
wise merchantman who travels in Bearch of pearls, and when he finds 
one which in value exceeds all else, he returns and sells all that he 
has, in order to buy this unique gem. The supreme value of the 
Kingdom, the consequent desire to appropriate it, and the necessity 
of parting with all else for this purpose, are the points common to 
tbiB and the previous Parable. But in the one case, it is marked 
that this treasure is hid from common view in the field, and the 
finder makes unexpected discovery of it, which fills him with joy. 
In the other case, the merchantman is, indeed, in search of pearls, 
but he has the wisdom to discover the transcendent value of this one 
gem, and the yet greater wisdom to give up all further search and to 
acquire it at the surrender of everything, else. Thus, two different 
aspects of the Kingdom, and two different conditions, on the part of 
those who, for its sake, equally part with all, are here set before the 
disciples. 

Nor was the closing Parable of the Draw-net less needful. 

Assuredly it became, and would more and more become, them to 
know, that mere discipleBbip—mere inclusion in the Gospel-net— 
was not sufficient. That net let down into the sea of this world 
would include much which, when the net was at last drawn to shore, 
would prove worthless or even burtlbl. To he a disciple, then, was 
not enough. Even here there would be separation. Not only the 
tares, which the Enemy bad designedly sown into the midst of the 
wheat, but even much that the Gospel-net, cast into the sea, had in¬ 
closed, would, when hrought to land, prove fit only to he cast away, 
into * the oven of the fire where there is the wailing and the gnashing 

of teeth. * 

So ended that spring-day of first teaching in Parables, to the 
people by the Lake, and in the house at Capernaum to the disciples. 
Dim, shadowy outlines, growing larger and more faint in their 
tracings to the people; shadowy outlines, growing brighter and 
dearer to all who were disciples. Host wondrous instruction to all, 



CONTRAST TO JEWISH TEACHING* 


and in al] aspects of it; which even negative critics admit to have chap* 
f really formed part of Christ's own original teaching. But if this be xxm 
[the case, we have two questions of decisive character to ask* Un- 
Idoubtedly, these Parables were un-Jewish* This appears, not only 
(from a comparison with the Jewish views of the Kingdom, but from 
the fact that their meaning was unintelligible to the hearers of 
[Jesus, and from this, that, rich as Jewish teaching is in Parables, 
mone in the least parallel to them can be adduced , 1 Our first 
iquestion, therefore, is: Whence this un-Jewish and anti-Jewish 
teaching concerning the Kingdom on the part of Jesus of Naza* 
reth? 

Our second question goes still farther* For, if Jesus was not a 
Prophet—and, if a Prophet, then also the Son of God—yet no 
more strangely unexpected prophecy, minutely true in all its details, 
could be conceived, than that concerning His Kingdom which His 
parabolic description of it conveyed. Has not History, in the 


1 The so-called Rabbinic illustrations 
are inapt, except us per contra. Thus, on 
Sl Matt, xiii. 17 it is to be remarked, 
that in Rabbinic opinion revelation of 
God's mysteries would only be granted 
to those who were righteous or learned. 
TheMidr. on Eccl. i, 7 contains the follow¬ 
ing Parable in illustration (comp, Dan. 
ii, 21): A matron is asked, to which of 
two that would borrow she would lend 
money—to a rich or a poor man* And 
when she answers: To a rich man, since 
even if he lost it, he would be able to 
repay, she is told that similarly God gives 
not wisdom to fools, who would employ 
it for theatres and baths, Ac., but to the 
sages, who make use of it in the Acade¬ 
mies. A similar and even more strange 
explanation of Exod. xv* 26 occurs Ber, 
40 */, where it is shown that God sup¬ 
ports the full, and not, as man, an empty 
vessel. Hence, if we begin to learn, or 
repeat what we have learned, we shall 
learn more, and conversely also. Fur¬ 
ther, on ver* 12 we note, that 'to have 
Laken away what one hath * is a Jewish 
proverbial expression: 'that which is in 
their hand shall be taken from them' 
(Ber. R, 20 r ed, Wareb* p, 38 b , last two 
lines). Expressions simitar to ver* 16 
are used by the Rabbia, for ex* Chag* 14 
b. In regard to ver. 17, R, Eliezer in¬ 
ferred from Exod* it. 2 that servant- 
maids saw at the Red Sea what neither 
Ezekiel nor the prophets bad seen, which 


he corroborates from Ezek. i* 1 and Hos, 
xii. 10 (Mechilta, ed, Weiss p, 44 a). 
Another and mnch more beantiful paral¬ 
lelism has been given before. On ver, 
19 it ought to be remarked that the 
Wicked One was not so much represented 
by the Rabbis as the Enemy of the King¬ 
dom of God, but as that of individuals— 
indeed, was often described as identical 
with the evil impulse (YetserhaRa, comp, 
Chag* 16 a; B, Bathr* 16 a; Succ. 52 a). 
On ver, 22 we remark, that not riches, 
but poverty, was regarded by the Rabbis 
as that which choked the good Beed* 
On ver* 39, we may remark a somewhat 
Bimilar expression in B. Me2. 83 b: *Let 
the Lord of the Vineyard come and re¬ 
move the thorns.' On ver. 42, the ex¬ 
pression *oven of fire/ for Gehenna, is 
the popular Jewish one (HiP). Simi¬ 
larly, the expression, ‘gnashing of teeth,’ 
chiefly characteristic of the anger and 
jealousy of those in Gehinnom, occurs in 
the Midrash on Eccl. i. 15. On ver. 44 
we refer to the remarks and note on that 
Parable (p* 595)* In connection with 
ver* 46, we remember that, in Sbabb. 119 
a, a story is told concerning a pearl for 
w'hich a man had given his whole for¬ 
tune, hoping thereby to prevent the lat- 
ter being alienated from him (comp* 
Ber. R. 11). Lastly, in connection with 
ver. 47 we notice, that the comparison 
of men with fishes is a common Jewish 
one (Abod, Zar, 3 5; 4 a). 
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BOOK strange, unexpected fulfilling of that which no human ingenuity at the 

m time could have forecast, and no pen have described with more 

minute accuracy of detail, proved Him to be more than a mere man 
—One sent from God, the Divine King of the Divine Kingdom, in all 
the vicissitudes which such a Divine Kingdom must experience when 
set up upon earth ? 



ON THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

CHBIST STILLS THE STORM ON THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 

(SL Matt. viii. 18, 23-27; St. Mark iv. 35-41; St Luke viii. 22-25.) 

It was the evening of that day of new teaching, and once more CHAP, 

great multitudes were gathering to Him. What more, or, indeed, XXTV 

what else, could He have said to those to whom He had all that "V"* 
morning Bpoken in Parables, which hearing they had not heard nor 
understood? It was this, rather than weariness alter a long day’s 
working,which led to the'resolve to pass to the other side. To merely 
physical weariness Jesus never subordinated his work. If, therefore, 

Buch had been the motive, the proposal to withdraw for rest would 
have come from the disciples, while here the Lord Himself gave 
command to pass to the other side. In truth, alter that day’s teach¬ 
ing it was better, alike for these multitudes and for His disciples, 
that He should withdraw. And so ‘ they took Him even as He was ’ 

■—that is, probably without refreshment of food, or even preparation 
of it for the journey. This indicates how readily, nay, eagerly, the 
disciples obeyed the behest. 

Whether in their haste they heeded not the signs of the coming 
Btorm; whether they had the secret feeling, that ship and sea which 

bore such burden were safe from tempest; or, whether it was one of 
those storms which so often rise suddenly, and sweep with such fury 
over the Lake of Galilee, must remain undetermined. He was in ‘ the 
ship ’ ‘—whether that of the eons of Jonas, or of Zebedee—the well* 
known boat, which was always ready for His service, whether as 
pulpit, resting-place, or means of journeying. But the departure had 
not been so rapid aa to pass unobserved; and the ship was attended 
by other boats, which bore those that would fain follow Him. In the 
Blern of the ship, on the low bench where the steersman sometimes 
takes rest, was pillowed the Head of Jesus. Weariness, faintness, 
hunger, exhaustion, asserted their mastery over His true humanity. 

1 The definite article (St. Mark Iv. 36) marks It as ‘ the' ship—a well-known boat 

which always boro Him. 
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He, Whom earliest Apostolic testimony * proclaimed to have been 
in 'the form of God/ slept. Even this evidences the truth of the 
whole narrative. If Apostolic tradition had devised this narrative 
to exhibit His Divine Power, why represent Him as faint and 
asleep in the ship; and, if it would portray Him as deeply sleep¬ 
ing for very weariness, how could it ascribe to Him the power of 
stilling the storm by His rebuke? Each of these by themselves, but 
not the two in their combination, would be as legends are written. 
Their coincidence is due to the incidence of truth. Indeed, it is 
characteristic of the History of the Christ, and all the more evidential 
that it is so evidently undesigned in the structure of the narrative, 
that every deepest manifestation of His Humanity is immediately 
attended by highest display of His Divinity, and each special display 
of His Divine Power followed by some marks of His true Humanity, 
Assuredly,no narrative could be more consistent with the fundamental 
assumption that He is the God-Man. 

Thus viewed, the picture is unspeakably sublime. Jesus is asleep, 
for very weariness and hunger, in the stern of the ship, His head on 
that low wooden bench, while the heavens darken, the wild wind 
swoops down those mountain-gorges, howling with hungry rage over 
the trembling sea; the waves rise and toss, and lash and break over 
the ship, and beat into it, and the white foam washes at His feet 
His Humanity here appears as true as when He lay cradled in tho 
manger; His Divinity, as when the sages thorn the East laid their 
offerings at His Feet. But the danger is increasing—‘ so that the 
ship was now filling.’ b They who watched it, might be tempted to 
regard the peaceful rest of Jcbus, not as indicative of DiVinc Majesty 
—as it were, sublime consciousness of absolute safety—becauso they 
did not fully realize Who He was. In that case it would, therefore, 
rather mean absolute weakness in not being able, even at such a time, 
to overcome the demands of our lower nature; real indifference, sIbo, 
to their fate—not from want of sympathy, but of power. In short, 
it might lead up to tho inference that the Christ was a no-Christ, and 
the Kingdom of which he had spoken in Parables, not His, in the 
sense of being identified with His Person. 

In all this we perceive already, in part, the internal connection 
between the teaching of that day and the miracle of that evening. 
Both were quite novel: the teaching by Parables, and then the help 
in a Parable. Both were founded on the Old Testament: the teach¬ 
ing on its predictions,' the miracle on its proclamations of the special 
Divine Manifestations in the sea; * and both show that everything 
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depended on the view taken of the Person of the Christ. Further CHAP, 
teaching comes to us from the details of the narrative which follows, xxiv 
It has been asked, with which of the words recorded by the Synop- v — 1 -t-■- 
tists the disciples had wakened the Lord: with those of entreaty to 
save them,* or with those of impatience, perhaps uttered by Peter • at. Matt 
himself ? b But why may not both accounts represent what had at. Luke 
passed? Similarly, it has been asked, which came first—the Lord’s b9t u * rk 
rebuke of the disciples, and after it that of the "wind and sea, 1 or the 'St. Matt. 
converse? 4 But, may it not be that each recorded that first which use. Mark 
had most impressed itself on his mind?—St. Matthew, who had been st. luxo 
in the ship that night, the needful rebuke to the disciples; St. Mark 
and St. Luke, who had heard it from others,' the help first, and then -st. Mark 

,, . , probably 

the rebuke? trem 

Yet it is not easy to understand what the disciples had really ex¬ 
pected, when they wakened the Christ with their ‘ Lord, save us—we 
perish! ’ Certainly, not that which actually happened, since not only 
wonder, but fear, came over them 1 as they witnessed it. Probably 
theirs would be a vague, undefined belief in the unlimited possibility 
of all in connection with the Christ. A belief this, which seems to 
us quite natural as we think of the gradually emerging, but still par¬ 
tially cloud-capped height of His Divinity, of which, as yet, only the 
dim outlines were visible to them. A belief this, which also accounts 
for the co-existing, not of disbelief, nor even of unbelief, but of in¬ 
ability of apprehension, which, as we have seen, characterised the 
bearing of the Virgin-Mother. And it equally characterised that of 

the disciples up to the Resurrection-morning, bringing them to the 
empty tomb, and filling them with unbelieving wonder that the tomb 
was empty. Thus, we have come to that stage in the History of the 
Christ when, in opposition to the now formulated charge of His 
enemies as to His Person, neither His Teaching nor His Working 
could be fully understood, except so far as his Personality was under¬ 
stood—that He was of God and Very God. And so we are gradually 
reaching on towards the expediency and the need of the eoming of 
the Holy Ghost to reveal that mystery of His Person. Similarly, the 

two great stages in the history of the Church’s learning were: the 

■ 

firsts— to come to knowledge of what He was, by experience of what 
He did; the second—to come to experience of what He did and does, 
by knowledge of what He is. The former, which corresponds, in the 


1 From the else of these boats it seems ship. Besides, the Language of those 
unlikely, that any but His closest fol- who called for help and the answer of 
lowers would have found room id the Christ imply the same thing. 
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Old Testament, to the patriarchal age, i 9 that of the period when 
Jesus was on earth; the second, which answers to the history of 
Israel, is that of the period after His Ascension into Heaven and 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost. 

When 'He was awakened 1 ■ by the voice of His disciples, ‘He 
rebuked the wind and the sea/ as Jehorah had of old*—just as He 
had ‘ rebuked T the fever/ and the paroxysm of the demonised/ For, 
all arc His creatures, even when lashed to frenzy of the ( hostile 
power/ And the sea He commanded a 9 if it were a sentient being: 
'Be silent! Be silenced!’ And immediately the wind was bound, 
the panting waves throbbed into stillness, and a great calm of rest 
fell upon the Lake, For, when Christ sleepetb, there is storm; when 
He waketh, great peace. But over the^c men who hud erst wakened 
Him with their cry, now crept wonderment, aw e, and fear. No longer, 
as at Hi9 first wonder-working in Capernaum, was it: t What is this?" 
but t W?io i then, is this? 11 And so the grand question, which the 
enmity of the Pharisees had raised, and which, in part, had been 
answered in the Parables of teaching, w'as still more fully and prac¬ 
tically met in what, not only to the disciples, but to all time, was a 
Parable of help. And Jesus also did wonder, but at that which alone 
could call forth His wonder—the unreachingness of their faith: where 
was it? and how was it, they had no faith? 

Thu9 far the history, related, often almost in the same words, by 
the three Evangelists. On all sides the narrative is admitted to form 
part of the primitive Evangelic tradition. But if so, then, even on 
the showing of our opponents, it must have had some foundation in 
an event surpassing the ordinary facts in the history of Jesus. Accord¬ 
ingly, of all negative critics, at most only two venture to dismiss it 
as unfounded on fact. But such a bold assumption would rather in¬ 
crease than diminish the difficulty. For, if legend it be, its invention 
and insertion into the primitive record must have had some historical 
reason. Such, however, it is absolutely impossible here to trace. 
The Old Testament contains no analogous history which it might 
have been wished to imitate; Jewish Messianic expectancy afforded 
no basis for it; and there is absolutely no Rabbinic parallel* which 
could be placed by its side. Similar objections apply to the sugges¬ 
tion of exaggeration of some real event ( Keim ). For, the essence of 
the narrative lies in its details, of which the origin and the universal 
acceptance in the primitive belief of the Church have to be accounted 


1 So literally. WeUiein (Babha Met 59 b) aod WUnteArfi 

* The supposed Rabbinic parallel! is [CholL 7 a) works ore qolte inapplicable. 
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for. Nor is the task of those negative critics more easy, who, admit- CHAP, 
ting the foundation in fact for this narrative, have suggested various xxiv 
theories to account for its miraculous details. Most of these explana- ^ 

tions arc so unnatural, 1 as only to point the contrast between the 
ingenuity of the nineteenth century and the simple, vivid language 
of the original narrative. For it seems equally impossible to regard 
it as based either on a misunderstanding of the words of Jesus 
during a storm ( Paulus ), or on the calm faith "of Jesus when even 
the helmsman despaired of safety (Schenkel), or to represent it as 
only in some way a symbol of analogous mental phenomena [Ammon, 
Schleiermacher , Hase , Weisz&cker, and others). The very variety 
of explanations proposed, of which not one agrees with the others, 
shows, that none of them has proved satisfactory to any but their 
own inventors. And of all it may be said, that they have no founda¬ 
tion whatever in the narrative itself. Thus the only alternative left 
is either wholly to reject, or wholly to accept, the narrative. 

If our judgment is to be determined by the ordinary rules of 
historical criticism, we cannot long be indoubt which of these proposi¬ 
tions is true. Here is a narrative, which has the consensus of the 
three Evangelists; which admittedly formed part of the original 
Evangelic tradition; for the invention of which no specific motive can 
possibly be assigned; and which is told with a simplicity of language 
and a pictorial vividness of detail that carry their own evidence. Other 
corroborative points, such as the unlikeliness of the invention of 
such a situation for the Christ, or of such bearing of the disciples, 
have been previously indicated. Absolute historical demonstration 
of the event is, of course, in the nature of things impossible. But, 
besides the congruousness to the Parabolic teaching which had pre¬ 
ceded this Parabolic miracle, and the accord of the Saviour’s rebuke 
with His mode of silencing the hostile elements on other occasions, 

$ome further considerations in evidence may be offered to the 
thoughtful reader. 

For, first, in this ‘dominion over the sea,' we recognise, not only 
the fullest refutation of the Pharisaic misrepresentation of the Person 
of Christ, but the realisation in the Ideal Man of the ideal of man aB 
heaven-destined,* and the initial fulfilment of the promise which *pb. tui. 
this destination implied. ‘Creation ’ has, indeed, been * made subject 
to vanity;’ b but this ‘evil,’ which implies not merely decay but '■Bom.vm 

30 

1 The strangest com mentation, per- any kind of parallel iam with the history 
i haps, is that of Volkmar (Marcus, pp, of Jonah, nor yet see any references to 
307-312)* For I cannot here perceive the history of St- Paul's ship wreck. 
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BOOK rebellion, was directly due to the Fall of man, and will be removed: 

m at the final ‘ manifestation of the sons of God.' And hero St. Paul so i 

far stands on the same ground aB Jewish theology, which also teaches i 
that ' although all thingB were created in their perfectness, yet when < 
•Bw. a u the first Adam sinned, they were corrupted.’ * Christ’s dominion over i 

the sea was, therefore, only the Second and Unfallen Adam’s real | 
dominion over creation, and the pledge of its restoration, and of our I 
dominion in the future. And this seems also to throw fresh light on j 
Christ’s rebuke, whether of storm, disease, or demoniac possession, i 
Thus there is a grand consistency in this narrative, as regards the | 
Scriptural presentation of the Christ. I 

Again, the narrative expresses very markedly, that the inter -1 
position of Christ, alike in itself, and in the manner of it, was wholly : 
unexpected by, indeed, contrary to the expectation of, the disciples. 
This also holds true in regard to other of the great manifestations 
of Christ, up to His Resurrection from the dead. This, of course, 
proves that the narrative was not founded on existing Jewish ideas. 
But there is more than this. The gratuitous introduction of traits 
which, so far from glorifying, would rather detract from a legendary 
Christ, while at the same time they seriously reflect on the disciples, 
presumably the inventors of the legend, appears to us wholly incon¬ 
sistent with the assumption that the narrative is spurious. 

Nor ought we to overlook another circumstance. While we regard 
the narrative as that of an historical occurrence—indeed, because we 
do so—we cannot fail to perceive its permanent symbolic and typical 
bearing. It were, indeed, impossible to describe either the history of 
the Church of Christ, or the experience of individual disciples, more 
accurately, or with wider and deeper capability of application, than in 
the Parable of this Miracle. And thus it is morally true to all ages; 
just because it was historically true at the first. 1 And as we enter 
on this field of contemplation, many views open to us. The true 
Humanity of the Saviour, by the side of His Divine Power; the 
sleeping Jesus and the Almighty Word of rebuke and command to the 
elements, which lay them down obedient at His feet: this sharp-edged 
contrast resolved into a higher unity—how true is it to the funda¬ 
mental thought of the Gospel-History 1 Then this other contrast of 
the failure of faith, and then the excitement of the disciples; and of 

1 Altai may be the basis of a symbol; legend. But, even so, legend coaid never 
bat a symbol can never be the basis of a have arisen bat for a belief In Divine 
CacL The former Is the principle of history: It U the counterfeit coin of 
Divine history, the latter of human Revelation. 


LESSONS OF THE MIRACLE, 




the calm of the Bleeping, and then the Majesty of the wakening chap, 
Christ. And, lastly, yet this third contrast of the helplessness and XXIV 
despondency of the disciples and the Divine certitude of conscious 
Omnipotence. 

We perceive only difficulties and the seemingly impossible, as 
wc compare what may be before us with that which we consciously 
possess. He also makes this outlook: but only to know and show, 
that with Him there can be no difficulty, since aJl is His—and all may 
be ours, since He has come for our help and is in the ship. One thing 
only ne wonders at—the shortcomings of our faith; and one thing 
only makes it impossible for Him to help—our unbelief. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AT GETtASA—THE HEALING OF THE DEMONISED. 

(SL Matt viii. 28-34; SL Mark v. 1-20; SL Luke viii. 26-39.) 

BOOK That day of wonders was not yet ended. Most writers have, indeed, 

m suggested, that the healing of the demonised on the other aide took 

place at early dawn of the day following the storm on the Lake- But 
the distance is so short that, even making allowance for the delay by 
the tempest, the passage could scarcely have occupied the whole 
night. 1 This supposition would be further confirmed, if i the evening 1 
when Jesus embarked was what the Jews were wont to call ‘the 
first evening/ that is, the time when the sun was declining in the 
heaven, but before it had actually set, the latter time being * the 
second evening/ 1 For, it seems most unlikely that multitudes would 
have resorted to Jesus at Capernaum after <the second evening/ or 
that either the disciples or other boats would have put to sea after 
nightfall. On the other hand, the scene gains in grandeur—has, so 
to speak, a fitting background—if we suppose tho Saviour ami Ilis 
disciples to have landed on the other side late in the evening, when 
perhaps the silvery moon was shedding her pale light on the weird 
scene, and laying her halo around the shadows cast upon the sea by 
the steep cliff down which the herd of swine hurried and fell. This 
would also give time afterwards for the dispersion, not only into ' the 
city/ but into * the country 1 of them who had fed the swine. In that 
case, of course, it would be in the early morning that the Geraaenes 
afterwards resorted to Jesus and that He again returned to Capernaum. 


1 In the history related In St Matt xiv. 
92, Ac. the embarkation was much later 
(see next nobet and it ie expressly stated 
that 4 the wina was contrary/ But even 
there, when it ceased they were * Imme¬ 
diately' on shore (St John vt 21). although 
the distance formerly traversed bad been 
rather less than three-fourths of the way 
(twenty-five or thirty furlongs, St John 
vt 19). At that place the whole distance 


across would be five or six mites. But 
the passage from Capernaum to Gerasa 
would not be so long os that 

s The distinction between the two 
evenings seems marked in SL Matt xiv. 
16, as compared with verse 23. In both 
verses precisely the same expression is 
used. But between the first and the 
second evening a considerable Interval 
of time must be placed. 
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And, lastly, this would allow sufficient time for those miracles which CHAP* 
took place on that same day in Capernaum alter His return thither. XXv 

Thus, all the circumstances lead us to regard the healing of the 
demonised atGerasa as a mghtscene, immediately on Christ’s arrival 
from Capernaum* and after the calming of the storm at sea. 

It gives not only life to the narrative, but greatly illustrates it, 
that we can with confidence describe the exact place where our Lord 
and His disciples touched the other shore. -The ruing right over 
against the plain of Geunesaret, which still bear the name of Kersa or 
Gersa } must represent the ancient Gerasa. 1 This is the correct reading 
in St. Mark's, and probably in St Luke's, perhaps also in St. Mat 
thew’s Gospel. 3 The locality entirely meets the requirements of the 
narrative. About a quarter of an hour to the south of Gersa is a 
steep bluff, which descends abruptly on a narrow ledge of shore. A 
terrified herd running down this cliff could not have recovered its 
foothold, and must inevitably have been hurled into the Lake beneath. 

Again, the whole country around is burrowed with limestone caverns 
and rock-chambers for the dead, such as those which were the dwell¬ 
ing of the demonised. Altogether the scene forms a fitting back¬ 
ground to the narrative. 

From these tombs the demonised, who is specially singled out by 
St. Mark and St. Luke, as well as his less prominent companion/ 
came forth to meet Jesus. Much that is both erroneous and mis¬ 
leading has been written on Jewish Demonology. According to 
common Jewish superstition, the evil spirits dwelt especially in lonely 
desolate places, and also among tombs/ We must here remember 
what has previously been explained as to the confusion in the 
consciousness of the demonised between their own notions and the 
ideas imposed on them by the demons. It is quite in accordance 
with the Jewish notions of the demonised, that, according to the 


1 Comp. Tristram's 1 Land of Israel/ 
p. 465; Bodeker’s ( Socin ) Falestina, p. 
267. The objection in Hiehm's Hand- 
worterb. p. 454, that Gemaa did not form 
part of the Decapolis manifestly derives 
no real support from St Mark v. 20. The 
two facts are in no way inconsistent. AH 
other localisations are impossible, since 
the text requires close proximity to the 
lake. Professor Socin describes this clifl 
as steep * as nowhere else by the lake/ 
1 In this, as in all other instances, 1 
can only indicate the critical results at 
which I have arrived. For the grounds, 
on which these conclusions are based, I 
must refer to the works which bear on 


the respective subjects. 

* See Appendix XIII., * Angelology 
and Demonology ; 9 and Appendix XVI., 

* Jewish Views about Demons and the De¬ 
monised/ Archdeacon Farrar has mis¬ 
understood the reference of Otko (Lex. 
Rabb. 146). The affections mentioned 
in Jer. Terum. 40 h are not treated as 
‘all demoniacs; r on the contrary, most 
of them, indeed all, with one exception, 
are expressly stated to be indications of 
mental disease (comp, also Cbag. 3 by 
Tbe quotations of Qfrorer are, as too 
often, for a purpose, and untrustworthy, 
except after examination of the context. 
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BOOK more circumstantial account of St. Luke, he should feel as it were 
m driven into the deserts, and that he wag in the tombs, while, accord- 

ing to St. Mark, he was 1 night and day in the tombs and in the 
mountains,’ the very order of the words indicating the notion (as in 
Jewish belief), that it was chiefly at night that evil spirits were wont 
to haunt burying-places. 

In calling attention to this and similar particulars, we repeat, 
that this must be kept in view as characteristic of the demonised, 
that they were incapable of separating their own consciousness and 
ideas from the influence of the demon, their own identity being merged, 
and to that extent lost, in that of their tormentors. In this respect 
the demonised state was also kindred to madness. Self-consciousness, 
or rather what may be termed Individuism } i.e. the consciousness of 
distinct and independent individuality, and with it the power of self- 
origination in matters mental and moral (which some might term an 
aspect of free volition), distinguish the human soul from the mere 
animal spirit. But in maniacal disease this power is in abeyance, or 
temporarily lost through physical causes, such as disease of the brain 
as the medium of communication between the mind and the world of 
Bense; disease of the nervous system, through which ordinarily im¬ 
pressing.are conveyed to and from the aen8orium\ or disease of both 
brain and nervous system, when previously existing impressions on 
the brain (in memory, and hence possibly imagination) may be 
excited without corresponding outward causes. If in such cases the 
absolute power of self-origination and Belf-action is lost to the mind, 
habits of sin and vice (or moral disease) may have an analogous effect 
as regards moral freedom—the power of moral self-origination aqd 
action. In the demonised state the two appear combined, the cause 
being neither disease nor vice, but the presence of a superior power 
of evil. This loss of iudividuism, and the subjection of one’s identity 
to that of the demon might, while it lasted, be called temporary 
* possession/ in so far as the mental and moral condition of the per¬ 
son was for the time not one of freedom and origination, but in the 
control of the possessing demon. 

One practical inference may even now be drawn from this some¬ 
what abstruse discussion. The language and conduct of the demon¬ 
ised, whether seemingly his own, or that of the demons who influenced 
him, must always be regarded as a mixture of the Jewish-human and 
the demoniacal. The demonised speaks and acts as a Jew under the 
control of a demon. Thus, if he chooses solitary places by day, and 
tombs by night, it is not that demons really preferred such habitations. 
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but that the Jews imagined it, and that the demons, acting on the 
existiug consciousness, would lead him, in accordance with his pre¬ 
conceived notions, to select such places. Here also mental disease 
offers points of analogy. For, the demonised would speak aud act in 
accordance with his previous (Jewish) demonological ideas. He 
would not become a new man, but be the old man, only under the 
influence of the demon, just as in mania a person truly and con¬ 
sistently speaks and acts, although under the false impressions which 
a diseased brain conveys to him. The fact that in the demonised 
state a man’s ideutity was not superseded, but controlled, enables us 
to account for many phenomena without either confounding demonism 
with mania, or else imputing to our Lord such accommodation to the 
notions of the times, as is not only untenable in itself, but forbidden 
even by the language of the present narrative. 

The description of the demonised, coming out of the tombs to meet 
Jesus as He touched the shore at Gerasa, is vivid in the extreme. 
His violence, the impossibility of control by others, 1 the absence of 
self-control, 3 his homicidal,* and almost suicidal, 1 frenzy, are all 
depicted. Evidently, it was the object to set forth the extreme 
degree of the demonised state. Christ, Who had been charged by 
the Pharisees with being the embodiment and messenger of Satan, is 
here face to face with the extreme manifestation of demoniac power 
and influence. It is once more, then, a Miracle in Parable which is 
about to take place. The question, which had been raised by the 
enemies, is about to be brought to the issue of a practical demonstra¬ 
tion, We do not deny that the contest and the victory, this miracle, 
nay, the whole series of miracles of which it forms part, are extra¬ 
ordinary, even in the series of Christ’s miracles. Our explanation 
proceeds on the very ground that such was, and must have been, the 
case. The teaching by Parables, and the parabolic miracles which 
follow, form, so to speak, an ascending climax, in contrast to the 
terrible charge which by-and-by would assume the proportions of 

blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, and issue in the betrayal and 

judicial murder of Jesus. There are critical epochs in the history of 
the Kingdom of God, when the power of evil, standing out in 
BharpeBt contrast, challenges that overwhelming manifestation of the 
Divine, as such, to bear down and crush that which opposes it. 

1 St. Mark v. 3, 4. not the nnder-garmente. 

1 ‘ Ware no clothes ’ (St. Luke viii. 27) 1 St. Matt. viii. 28. 

may,' however, refer only to the upper, 1 St. Mark v. 5. 


CHAP. 

XXV 
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BOOK Periods of that kind are characterised by miraculous interposition of 
ni power, unique even in Bible-history. Such a period was, under the 

Old Testament, that of Elijah and Elisha, with its altogether 
exceptional series of miracles; and,- under the New Testament, 
that after the first formulated charge of the Pharisees against the 
Christ. 


• St. Mark 

v. fl; 

St, Luke 
TUI. 3S 


With irresistible power the demonised was drawn to Jesus, as 
He touched the shore at Gerasa. As always, the first effect of the 
contact was a fresh paroxysm, 1 but in this peculiar case not physical, 
but moral. As always also, the demons knew Jesus, and His Presence 
seemed to constrain their confession of themselves—and therefore 
of Him. As in nature the introduction of a dominant element some¬ 
times reveals the hidden presence of others, which are either attracted 
or repelled by it, so the Presence of Christ obliged the manifestation, 
and, in the case of these evil spirits, the self-confession, of the powers 

of evil. In some measure it is the same still. The introduction of 

■ 

grace brings to light and experience ein hitherto unknown, and the 
new life brings consciousness of, and provokes contest with, evil 
within, of which the very existence had previously been unsuspected. 
In the present instance the immediate effect was homage,* which 
presently manifested itself in language Buch as might have been 
expected. 

Here also it must be rememhered, that both the act of homage, or 
‘worship, 1 and the words spoken, were not the outcome cither of the 
demonised only, nor yet of the demons only, but a combination of 
the two: the control of the demons being absolute over the man 
Buch as he was. Their language led to his worship; their feelings 
and fears appeared in his language. It was the self-confession of 
the demons^ when obliged to come into His Presence and do homage, 
which made the man fall down and, in the well-known Jewish 
formula, recorded by the three Evangelists, say: i What have I to do 
with Thee, T or rather, ‘ What between me and Thee’—what have we 
in common (Mah li valakh) ? Similarly, although it was conscious¬ 
ness of subjection and fear in His Presence, on the part o t the 
demons, which underlay the adjuration not to inflict torment on 
them, yet the language itself, as the text shows, was that of the 


1 la bis endeavour to represent Lbe de- addressed these sufferers, seems always 
morised state as a species of maria, to have calmed and overawed them.' 
which was affected by the Presence of But surely the very opposite or this Is the 
Christ, Archdeacon Fhrrar makes the fact, and the flret effect of contact with 
following statement: * The presence, the Christ was not calm, but a paroxysm, 
look, the voice of Christ, even before He 
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demonised, and the form in which their fear expressed itself was CHAP, 
that of Ziis thinking. The demons, in their hold on their victim, XXV 
could not but own their inferiority, and apprehend their defeat and 1 * 3 
subjection, especially on such an occasion; and the Jew, whose con¬ 
sciousness was under their control—not unified, but identified with it 
—exclaimed: ‘ I adjure Thee by God, that Thoti torment me not . 1 

This strange mixture of the demoniac with the human, or rather, 
this expression of underlying demoniac thought in the forms and 
modes of thinking of the Jewish victim, explains the expressed fear 
of present actual torment, or, as St. Matthew, who, from the briefness 
of his account, does not seem to have been an eye-witness, expresses 
it: * Thou art come to torment us before the time ; 1 and possibly also 
for the ‘adjuration by God . 11 For, as immediately on the homage 
and protestation of the demonised: ‘What between me and Thee, 

Jesus, Thou Son of the Most High God ? 1 Christ had commanded 
the unclean spirit to come out of the man, it may have been, that in 
so doing He had used the Name of the Most High God; or else the 
‘adjuration' itself may have been the form in which the Jewish 
speaker clothed the consciousness of the demons, with which his own 
was identified. 

It may he conjectured, that it was partly in order to break this 
identification, or rather to show the demonised that it was not real, 
and only the consequence of the control which the demons had over 
him, that the Lord asked his name. To this the man made answer, 
still in the dual consciousness, £ My name is Legion: for we are 
many . 12 Such might be the subjective motive for Christ's question. 

Its objective reason may have been to show the power of the demoniac 
possession in the present instance, thus marking it as an altogether 
extreme case. The remembrance, that the answer is once more in 
the forms of Jewish thinking, enables us to avoid the strange notion 
(whether it express the opinion of some, or the difficulties of others), 
that the word ‘Legion' conveys the idea of six thousand armed and 
strong warriors of evil. * For, it was a common Jewish idea, that, 


1 Both St. Mark and St. Luke have it: 
1 Jesus, Son of the Moat High God.* 

1 So substantially in St. Luke, as in 
St, Mark. 

3 This is one of the difficulties men¬ 
tioned by Dean Ft umpire. Archdeacon 
Farrar seems to think that the man 
imagined ' 6000 devils were in posses¬ 
sion of bis soal.' Hie statement, that it 


1 was a thoroughly Jewish belief 1 that 
unclean spirits sbonld pass into the 
swine, I mnst take leave to deny. One 
or another disease, such as rabies , were, 
indeed, attributed by some Rabbis to 
the agency of evil spirits—but there is 
no ground for either the general or the 
specific statement of Dr. Farrar as re¬ 
gards this * Jewish belief/ 
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»BL Mirk 

v. U 


under certain circuDistances, ‘a legion of hurtful spirits' 1 (of course 
not in the sense of a Roman legion) 'were on the watch for men, 
saying: When shall he fall into the hands of one of these things, and 
be taken ? 1 * 

This identification of the demons with the demonised, in conse¬ 
quence of which he thought with their consciousness, and they spoke 
not only through him but in his forms of thinking, may also account 
for the last and most difficult part of this narrative. Their main 
object and wish was not to be banished from the country and people, 
or, ae St. Luke puts it—again to 'depart into the abyss/ Let us 
now try to realise the scene* On the very narrow strip of shore, 
between the steep cliff that rises in the background and the Lake, 
stand Jesus with His disciples and the demonised* The wish of the 
demons is not to be seQt out of the country—not back into the abyss. 
The one is the cliff overhead, the other the Lake beneath: so, sym¬ 
bolically, and, to the demonised, really. Upon that cliff a great herd 
of swine is feeding; up that cliff, therefore, i 9 * into the swiue; T and 
this also agrees with Jewish thoughts concerning unclcauness* The 
rendering of our Authorised Version/ that, in reply to the demoniac 
entreaty, 'forthwith Jesus gave them leave/ has led to misunder¬ 
standing. The distinction here to be made is, though narrow, yet real 
and important* The verb, which is the same in all the three Gospels, 
would be better rendered by 'suffered' than by 'gave them leave. 1 
With Lhe latter we associate positive permission* None such was 
either asked or given* The Lord suffered it—-that is, He did not 
actually hinder it/ He only ' said unto them, Go 1 1 

What followed belongs to the phenomena of supersensuous 
influences upon animals, of which many instances are recorded, but 
the rationale of which it is impossible to explain* How the unclean 
spirits could enter into the swine, is a question which cannoL be 
entertained till we shall know more of the animal soul than is at 
present within onr range* This, however, we can understand, that 
under such circumstances a panic would seize the herd, that it would 
madly rush down the steep on which it could not arrest itself, and so 
perish in the sea* And this also we can perceive, how the real object 
of the demons was thus attained; how they did not leave the country, 
when Christ was entreated to leave it* 


1 The common Rabbinic word for Le¬ 
gion Is, Indeed, Ligyon or Xi gyona^ but 

the expression (Ber. 01 a) 

(Istalgtnith) iTOn cannot 

mean anything else than a legion of 


hnrtftil spirits. 

* The verb linrp^jru is need both in 
the active sense of permitting* and In 
that of not hindering. As to the Latter 
use of the word* comp, specially St 
Hat L iIjl S; St Hark x. 4* 


< IN HIS RIGHT MIND’ ‘SITTING AT THE FEET OF JESUS.’ 


The weird scene over which the moon had ahcd her ghostlike 
light, was past. The unearthly utterances of the demonised, the wild 
panic among the herd on the cliff, the mad rush down the steep, the 
splashing waters as the helpless animals were precipitated into the 
Lake—all this makes up a picture, unsurpassed for vivid, terrible 
realism. And now sudden silence has fallen on them. From above, 
the keepers of the herd had seen it all—alike what had passed 
with the demonised, and then the issue in the destruction of the 
herd. From the first, as they saw the demonised, for fear of whom 
‘no man might pass that way,' running to Jesus, they must have 
watched with eager interest. In the clear Eastern air not a word 
that was spoken could have been lost. And now in wild terror they 
fled, into Gerasa—into the country round about, to tell what had 
happened. 

It is morning, and a new morning-sacrifice and morning-Psalm 
are about to be offered. He that had erst been the possession of foul 
and evil spirits—a very legion of them—and deprived of his human 
individuality, is now ‘sitting at the feet of Jesus,’ learning of Him, 
‘clothed and in his right mind.' He has been brought to God, 
restored to self, to reason, and to human society—and all this hy 
Jesus, at Whose Feet he is gratefully, humbly sitting, ‘a disciple.’ 
Is He not then the Very Son of God? Viewing this miracle, as an 
historical fact, viewing it as a Parabolic Miracle, viewing it also as 
symbolic of what has happened in all ages—is He not the Son of the 
Most High God? And is there not now, on His part, in the morning- 

light the same calmness and majesty of conscious Almighty Power 
as on the evening before, when He rebuked the storm and calmed the 
sea? 

One other point as regards the healing of this domonism deserves 
special consideration. Contrary to what was commonly the case, 
when the evil spirits came out of the demonised, there was no 
paroxysm of physical distress. Was it then so, that the more 
complete and lasting the demoniac possession, the less of purely 
physical symptoms attended it? 

But now from town and country have they come, who had been 
startled by the tidings which those who fed the swine had brought. 
We may contrast the scene with that of the shepherds when on 
Bethlehem’s plains the great revelation had come to them, and they 
had seen the Divine Babe laid in the manger, and had worshipped. 
Far other were the tidings which these herdsmen brought, and their 
effect. It is not necessary to suppose, that their request that Jesus 
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would depart out of their coasts was prompted only by the loss of the 
herd of swine* 1 There could be no doubt in their minds, that One 
possessing supreme and unlimited power was in their midst* Among 
men superstitious, and unwilling to submit absolutely to the Kingdom 
which Christ brought, there could only be one effect of what they 
had heard, and now witnessed in the person of the healed demonised 
—awe and fear! The i Depart from me, for I am a sinful man,’ is the 
natural expression of a mind conscious of ein when brought into 
contact with the Divine, Whose supreme and absolute Power is 
realised as hostile. And this feeling would be greatly increased, in 
measure as the mind was under the influence of superstitious 
fears* 

In such place and circumstances Jesus could not have continued 
And, as He entered the ship, the healed demonised humbly, earnestly 
entreated, that he might go with his Saviour* It would have seemed 
to him, as if he could not bear to lose his new found happiness; as 
if there were calm, safety, and happiness only in His Presence; not 
far from Him—not among those wild mountains and yet wilder men. 
Why shonld he be driven from His fellowship, who had so long been 
an outcast from that of his fellow-men, and why again left to himself? 
So, perhaps, should wc have reasoned and spoken; so too often do wo 
reason and speak, as regards ourselves or those we love. Not so He 
Who appoints alike our discipline and our work. To go back, now 
healed, to his own, and to publish there, in the city—nay, through 
the whole of the large district of the ten confederate cities, the 
Decapolis—how great things Jesus had done for him, such was 
henceforth to be his liffe-work. In this there would be both safety 
and happiness* 

' And all men did marvel* 1 And presently Jesus Himself came 
back into that Decapolis, where the healed demonised had prepared 
the way for Him,* 


1 This is the view of Archdeacon Far¬ 
rar, The Gadara of which the poets 
Meleagei' and Philodemus were natives 
was, of conree T not the scene or this 
miracle. 

* As this healing or the demonised 
maybe regarded as the * test-case ’ on 
the general question, I have entered 
more fully on the discussion- The argu¬ 
ments in favour of the general view 
taken of the demonised are so clearly 
and forcibly stated by Archbishop 
TY-eneAjon * The Miracles’) and In 1 The 
Speaker's Commentary' (N. Test. vol. L 


p. 44), that It seems needless to reiterate 
them. To me at least it seems difficult 
to understand, how any reader of the 
narrative, who comes to it without pre¬ 
conceived opinions, can arrive at any 
other conclusion than that either the 
whole must be rejected as mythical, or 
else be received as implying that there 
was a demonised state, different from 
madness; that Jesus treated the present 
as such; bade the nnclean spirits go ont, 
and by His word banished them. The 
objection as to the morality of the de¬ 
struction of the herd seems scarcely more 
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weighty than tbe sneer of Strauss, that 
the devils must have been stupid in im¬ 
mediately destroying their new habita¬ 
tions. The q uestiou of morality cannot 
even be raised, since Jesus did not com¬ 
mand—only not hinder—the devils en¬ 
tering into the swine, and as for the 
destruction of their new dwellings, so far 
from being stupid, it certainly did secure 


their undisturbed continuance in the CHAP, 
country and the withdrawal of Jesus, wv* 
All attempts to adapt this miracle to our Aav 
modern experience, and the ideas based * 
upon it, by leaving out or rationalising 
one or another trait in the narrative, are 
emphatically failures. We repeat: tbe 
history must be received as it slaod&— 

or wholly rejected. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE HEALING OF THE WOMAN—CHRIST'S PERSONAL APP BA BLANCS— 

THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER. 

(SL Matt. ix. 18-26; SL Mark v. 21—43; St- Luke viil. 40^56.) 

There seems remarkable correspondence between the two miracles 

which Jesus had wrought on leaving Capernaum and those which 
He did on Ilis return. Id one sense they are complementary to each 
other. The stilling of the storm and the healing of the demonised 
were manifestations of the absolute power inherent in Christ; the re¬ 
covery of the woman and the raising of Jairus 1 daughter, evidence of 
the absolute efficacy of faith. The unlikeliness of dominion over the 
storm, and of command over a legion of demons, answers to that ot 
recovery obtained in such a manner, and of restoration when disease 
had passed into actual death. Even the circumstances seem to 
correspond, though at opposite poles; in the one case, the Word 
spoken to the unconscious element, in the other the touch of the 
unconscious Christ; in the one case the ahsolute command of Christ 
over a world of resisting demons, in the other absolute certainty 
of faith as against the hostile element, of actual fact. Thus tho 
Divine character of the Saviour appears in the absoluteness of His 
Omnipotence, and the Divine character of His Mission in the all- 
powerfulness of faith which it called forth. 

On the shore at Capernaum many were gathered on the morning 
after the storm. It may have been, that the boats which had accom¬ 
panied His had returned to friendly shelter, ere the storm had risen 
to fall fury, and had brought anxious tidings of the storm out on the 
Lake. There they were gathered now in the calm morning, friends 
eagerly looking out for the well-known boat that bore the Master 
and His disciples. And as it came in sight, making again for Caper¬ 
naum, the multitude also would gather in waiting for the return of 
Him, Whose words and deeds were indeed mysteries, but mysteries 
of the Kingdom. And quickly, as He again stepped on the well* 
known shore, was He welcomed, surrounded, soon 'thronged/ incon- 
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venientlv pressed upon, 1 by the crowd, eager, curious, expectant. It 
seemed as if they had been all ‘ waiting for Him,’ and He had been 

away all too long for their impatience. The tidings rapidly spread, 

* 

and reached tAvo homes where His help was needed; where, indeed, it 
alone could doav be of possible avail* The two most nearly concerned 
must have gone to seek that help about the same time, and prompted 
by the same feelings of expectancy* Both Jairus, the Ruler of the 
Synagogue, and the woman suffering these many years from disease, 
had faith* But the weakness of the one arose from excess, and 
threatened to merge into superstition, while the weakness of the 
other was due to defect, and threatened to end in despair. In both 
cases faith had to be called out, tried, purified, and so perfected; in 
both the thing sought for was, humanely speaking, unattainable, and 
the means employed seemingly powerless; yet, in both, the outward 
and inward results required were obtained through the power of 
Christ, and by the peculiar discipline to which, in His all-wise 
arranging, faith was subjected. 

It sounds almost like a confession of absolute defeat, when nega¬ 
tive critics (such as Keim) have to ground their mythical explanation 
of this history on the supposed symbolical meaning of what they 
designate as the fictitious name of the Ruler of the Synagogue— 
Jair t i he will give light 1 ‘—and when they b further appeal to the 
correspondence between the age of the maiden and the years (twelve) 
during which the woman had suffered from the bloody flux. This 
coincidence is, indeed, so trivial as not to deserve serious notice; 
since there can be no conceivable connection between the age of the 
child and the duration of the woman's disease, nor, indeed, between 
the two cases, except in this, that both appealed to Jesus, As re¬ 
gards the name Jairus } the supposed symbolism is inapt; while 
internal reasons are opposed to the hypothesis of its fictitiousness* 
For, it seems most unlikely that St* Mark and St* Luke would have 
rendered the discovery of ‘a myth 1 easy by needlessly breaking the 
silence of St* Matthew, and giving the name of so well-known a 
person as a Synagogue-ruler of Capernaum. And this the more 


CHAP* 

XXVI 


■ Jesu v- 
Nazar. 11. % 
p. 472 

Leben Jeau 
11. p. 135 


readily, that the name, though occurring in the Old Testament, and 
in the ranks of the Nationalist party in the last Jewish Wnr, c was 
apparently not a common one. 1 But these are comparatively small i*8.cioee 


difficulties in the way of the mythical interpretation* 


1 Comp, St, Luke viii* 45; St* Mark (Nuirtb* xxxii* 41; Judg*, x, 3), does not 
v. 31* occur in Rabbinic literature till after the 

1 The name, a well-known O.T. one Middle Ages. 
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Jairua, one of the Synagogue-rulers 1 of Capernaum, had an only 
daughter, 1 who at the time of this narrative had just passed childhood, 
and reached the period when Jewish Law declared a woman of age. J 
Although St* Matthew, contracting the whole narrative iuto briefest 
summary, speaks of her as dead at the time of Jairua 1 application to 
Jesus, the other two Evangelists, giving fuller details, describe her 
as on the point of death, literally, * at the last breath 1 (in extremis).* 
Unless her disease had been both sudden and exceedingly rapid, 
which is barely possible, it is difficult to understand why her father 
had not on the previous day applied to Jesus, if his faith had been 
such as is generally supposed. But if, as the whole tenour of the 
history shows, his faith had been only general and scarcely formed, 
we can account the more easily for the delay. Only in the hour of 
supreme need, when his only child lay dying, did he resort to Jesus. 
There was need to perfect such faith, on the one side into persever¬ 
ance of assurance, and ou the other into energy of trustfulness* The 
one was accomplished through the delay caused by the application 
of the woman, the other hy the supervention of death during this 
interval. 

There was nothing unnatural or un-Jewish in the application of 
this Ruler to Jesus. He must have known of the healing of the son 
of the Court-official, and of the servant of the Centurion, there or in 
the immediate neighbourhood—as it was said, by the mere word of 
Christ. For there had been no imposition of silence in regard to 
them, even had such been possible* Yet in both cases the recovery 
might be ascribed by some to coincidence, by others to answer of 
prayer* And perhaps this may help us to understand one of the 
reasons for the prohibition of telling what had been done by Jesus, 
while in other instances silence was not enjoined. Of course, there 
were occasions—such as the raising of the young man at Nain and 
of Lazarus—when the miracle was done so publicly, that a command 
of this kind would have been impossible. But in other cases may 
this not be the line of demarcation, that silence was Tiot enjoined 
when a result was achieved which, according to the notions of the 
time, might have been attributed to other than direct Divine Power, 

1 Eeim starts Lhe theory that accord- be gathered from a com pari sod of the 
In g to St Matthew t Jairua was an three Gospels. 

a px^ Y In the sense of a civil magistrate. 5 A woman came of age at twelve 
This, Id order to make St Matthew cod- years and one day, boys at thirteen 
tradict St* Mark and St. Luke, as if years and one day. 
d were not one of the most com- 4 Qodet points out a like earn marl- 
mon designations of Synagogue-rulers, sation In St Matthew’s account of the 

1 The particulars of her history must Centurion's servant 
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while in the latter case6 1 publicity was (whenever possible) forbidden? CHAP. 
And this for the twofold reason, that Christ’s Miracles were intended XXVI 
to aid, not to supersede, faith; to direct to the Person and Teaching ' 
of Christ, as that which proved the benefit to be real and Divine; 
not to excite the carnal Jewish expectancies of the people, but to 
lead in humble discipleship to the Feet of Jesus. In short, if only 
those were made known which would not necessarily imply Divine 
Power (according to Jewish notions), then would not only the dis¬ 
traction and tumult of popular excitement be avoided, but in each 
case faith in the Person of Christ be still required, ere the miracles 
were received as evidence of His Divine claims.’ And this need of 
faith was the main point. 

That, in view of his child’s imminent death, and with the know¬ 
ledge he had of the ‘mighty deeds’ commonly reported of Jesus, 

Jair us should have applied to Him, can the less surprise us, when 
we remember how often Jesus must, with consent and by invitation 
of this Ruler, have spoken in the Synagogue; and what irresistible 
impression His words had made. It is not necessary to suppose, 
that Jairus was among those elders of the Jews who interceded for 
the Centurion; the form of his present application seems rather 
opposed to it. But after all, there was nothing in what he said 
which a Jew in those days might not have spoken to a Rabbi, who 
was regarded as Jesns must have been by all in Capernaum who 
believed not the horrible charge, which the Judaean Pharisees had 
just raised. Though we cannot point to any instance where the 
laying on of a great Rabbi’s hands was Kmght for healing, such, com* 
bined with prayer, would certainly be in entire accordance with 
Jewish views at the time. The confidence in the result, expressed 
by the father in the accounts of St. Mark and St. Matthew, is not 
mentioned hy St. Luke. And perhaps, as being the language of an 
Eastern, it should not be taken in its strict literality as indicating 
actual conviction on the part of Jairus, that the laying on of Christ’s 
Hands would certainly restore the maiden. 

Be this as it may, when Jesus followed the Ruler to his 
house, the multitude * thronging Him 1 in eager curiosity, another 
approached Him from out that crowd, whose inner history was far 

] The following are the instances in s In general, we would once more thus 
which silence was enjoined:—St. Matt formulate our views: In the Days of Christ 
viiL 4 (St Mark i, 44; St Luke y. 14); men learned first to believe in His Per 8on t 
SL Matt ix. 30; xii. 16; St Mark iu. and then tnHis Word; in the Dispensation 
12; y. 43 (St Luke vilL 6fl); 6t Mark of the Holy Spirit we learrtjir$t to believe 
Vli 36; viii 26* in HiP Word, and then in HU Merten, 
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* DereUi 
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the end 

* Babha 
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Chilli. 04 A 

* Srub- W 5 


different from that of Jairus. The disease from which thia woman 
had suffered for twelve years would render her Levitically 1 unclean, 1 
It must have been not unfrequent in Palestine, and proved as 
intractable as modern science has found it, to judge by the number 
and variety of remedies prescribed, and hy their character. On one 
leaf of the Talmud * not less than eleven different remedies are pro 
posed, of which at most only Bix can possibly be regarded as astringents 
or tonics, while the rest are merely the outcome of superstition, to 
which resort is had in the absence of knowledge. 1 But whut possesses 
real interest is, that, in all cases where astringents or tonics arc pre¬ 
scribed, it is ordered, that, while the woman takes the remedy, she is to 
be addressed in the words: f Arise (Qum) from thy flux. 1 It is not 
only that psychical means are apparently to accompany the thera¬ 
peutical in this disease, but the coincidence in the command, Arise 
{Qum) } with the words used by Christ in raising Jairus’ daughter is 
striking. But here also we mark only contrast to the magical cures 
of the Rabbis, For Jesus neither used remedies, nor spoke the 
word Qum to her who had come ‘ in the press behind * to touch for 
her healing 1 the fringe of His outer garment. 5 

As this is almost the only occasion on which we can obtain a 
glimpse of Christ's outward appearance and garb, it may be well to 
form such accurate conception of it, as is afforded by a knowledge of 
the dress of the ancient Hebrews. The Rabbis laid it down as a rule, 
that the learned ought to be most careful in their dress. It was a 
disgrace if a scholar walked abroad with clouted shoes; * to wear 
dirty clothes deserved death; * for ‘the glory of God was man, and 
the glory of man was his dress. 1 This held specially true of the 
Rabbi, whose appearance might otherwise reflect on the theological 
profession. It was the general rule to eat and drink below (or else 
according to) a man's means, but to dress and lodge above them/* 
For, in these four things a man's character might be learned: at his 
cups, in money matters, when he was angry, and by his ragged dress/ 
Nay, ‘The clothing of the wife of a Chabher (learned associate) is of 
greater importance than the life of the ignorant (rustic), for the sake 


'j*r. of thb dignity of the learned/ f Accordingly, the Rabbis were wont 

to wear such dress by which they might be distinguished. At a 

bottom 


1 Such as the ashes or an Ostrich-Egg, 
carried la summer Id a linen, In winter 
In a cotton rag; or a barley-corn found 
In the dung of a white she-aaa, Ac. 

* In Ber. +3 ft, It La explained to refer 
to each shoes as had 1 clouts on the top 


of clouts.* 

* Accordingly, when a person applied 
for relief In food. Inquiry was to be made 
as to his means, bnt not If he applied for 
raiment (Babha B 0 a). 
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later period they seem at their ordination to have been occasionally 
arrayed in a mantle of gold-stuff.' Perhaps a distinctive garment, 
most likely a head-gear, was worn, even by ‘rulers’ (' the elder/ pt), 
at their ordination. 1 The Palestinian Ncuti f or President of the 
Sanhedrin, also had a distinctive dress/ and the head of the Jewish 
community in Babylon a distinctive girdle.* 1 

In referring to the dress which may on a Sabbath be saved from 
a burning house—not, indeed, by carrying it, but by successively 
putting it on, no fewer than eighteen articles are mentioned/ If the 
meaning of all the terms could be accurately ascertained, we should 
know precisely what the Jews in the second century, and presumably 
earlier, wore, from the shoes and stockings on their feet to the gloves 4 
on their hands. Unfortunately, many of these designations are in 
dispute. Nor must it be thought that, because there are eighteen 
names, the dress of an Israelite consisted of so many separate pieces. 
Several of them apply to different shapes or kinds of the same under 
or upper garments, while the list indicates their extreme number and 
variety rather than the ordinary dress worn. The latter consisted, 
to judge by the directions given for undressing and dressing in the 
bathroom, of six, or perhaps more generally, of five articles: the 
shoes, the head-covering, the Tallith or upper cloak, the girdle, the 
Chalnq or under-dress, and the Apkqarsin or innermost covering/ 
As regarded shoes, a man should sell his very roof-tree for them/ al¬ 
though he might have to part with them for food, if he were in a 
weak condition through blood-letting/ But it was the practice 
to provide more than one pair of shoes/ and to this may have re¬ 
ferred the injunction 11 of Christ to the Apostles not to provide shoes 
for their journey, or else to the well-known distinction between shoes 
{Manalim) and sandals ( Sandalim ). The former, which were some¬ 
times made of very coarse material, covered the whole foot, and were 
specially intended for winter or rainy weather; while the sandals, 
which only protected the soles and sides of the feet, were specially 
for summer use/ 


1 But I admit that the passage (Yayyik* 
R. 2) is not quite’clear. The Maaphoreth 
there mentioned may not have been an 
official dress, bat one which the man 
otherwise used, and which was only spe¬ 
cially endeared to him by the recollection 
that he bad worn it at his ordination. 

* Id general, I would here acknowl¬ 
edge my indebtedness on the very diffi¬ 
cult subject of dress to Sachs , Beitrage 
z. Sprach- u. Altertb.-Forech.; to the Ar¬ 
ticles in Levy's Dictionaries; and espe¬ 


cially to Brull, Trachteu d. Judeu, The 
Article Id Hamburger's Real-Encykl. is 
little more than a repetition of Bruirs , 
From other writers I have not been able 
to derive any help. 

3 So Landau renders one of the words 
in Shabb. 120 a. 1 need scarcely Bay 
that the rendering is very doubtful. 

4 Briill regards this ae controversial 
to the practices of the early Christians. 
But he confounds seers with the Church. 
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* Ket 

xiLi. 1 


book In regard to the covering of the head, it waa deemed a mark of 
ni disrespect to walk abroad, or to pass a person, with bared head. 1 * * 4 

Slaves covered their heads in presence of their masters, and the 
Targum Onkeloa indicates Israel’s freedom hy paraphrasing the ex- 
■&«>. pression they ‘went out with a high hand’* by ‘with uncovered 

head.” The ordinary covering of the head was the so-called Sudur 
(or Sudarium), a kerchief twisted into a turban, ami which might 
also be worn round the neck. A kind of hat was also in use, either 

* k«i. of light material or of felt (Aphilyon shel roah , or P/iilyon)* The 

Sudar was twisted by Rabbis in a peculiar manner to distinguish 

* Feu. in ». them from others. 0 We read besides of a sort of cap or hood attuched 
some wit at to some kinds of outer or of inner garments. 

profane , ° 

etymology Three, or else four articles commonly constituted the dress of the 

or _ 

shabb. nft, body. First came the under-garment, commonly the Chaluq or the 

* Kiltuna* (the Biblical Kethoneth), from which latter some have tic- 
j jer.sanh* rived the word ‘cotton/ The Chaluq might be of linen or of wool/ 

^BabhaB* sa & e3 wore it down to the feet. It was covered by the upper 

garment or Tallith to within about a handbreadth/ The Chaluq lay 
close to the body, and had no other opening than that round the 
neck and for the arms. At the bottom it had a kind of hem. To 


* Fen. Ill 6, 
Bee also the 
somewhat 
profane 
etymnloyy 

Bhabb. TT h. 


J Jar. Banh* 
M) c, botLom 

* Babha B, 

bi b 


■ Hoed K, 
14 a 

<6t. Matt. 
x. 10, and 
para] Lela 


* Bt. John 
rlx. 23 


1 Oonap, 
Ear. l is 


possess only one such ‘coat* or inner garment was a mark of pov¬ 
erty/ Hence, when the Apostles were sent on their temporary mis¬ 
sion, they were directed not to take ( two coats/ 1 Closely similar to, 
if not identical with, the Chaluq, was the ancient garment mentioned 
in the Old Testament os Kethoneth, to which the Greek ‘Chiton 1 
(jfiToj*') corresponds. As the garment which our Lord wore,** and 
those of which He spoke to His Apostles are designated by that name, 
we conclude that it represents the well-known Kethoneth or Rabbinic 
Eittuna. This might be of almost any material, even leather, 
though it was generally of wool or flax. It was sleeved, close-fitting/ 
reached to the ankles, and was fastened round the loins, or just under 
the breast/ hy a girdle. One kind of the latter, the Pundak or 
Aphundah* was provided with pockets or other receptacles,* and 


1 On the other hand, to walk about 
with shoes loosed was regarded as a 
mark or pride. 

* The like expression occurs in the 
Targum on Judg. v t 9. 

* Also, Kittanitha. and Kittunitha. 

4 As to the mode of weaving such 
garments, see the pictorial illustration 
m Braunius t Vest. Socerd. Hebrwor., 
which is reproduced, with full details 
from various other works. In Hartmann's 


Hebr. am PutrL vol. 1., explanatory 
notes being added at the beginning of 
vol. ILL Sammter's note In his edition 
of B. Mezia, p. 151 a, Is only a repro¬ 
duction or Hartmann's remarks, 

* It was worn outside (Jer Ber. 14 c, 
top). This is the girdle which was not to 
be worn in the Temple, probably as being 
that or a person engaged in business. 

* This la the explanation or the Aruch 
{ed. Landau, L p. 167 6). 
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hence might not be worn outside by those who went into the Temple," 
probably to indicate that he who went to worship should not be 
engaged in, nor bear mark of, any other occupation. 

Of the two other garments mentioned as parts of a man’s toilette, 
the Aphqarsin or Aphi tears us seems to have been an article of luxury 


rather than of necessity. Its precise purpose is difficult to deter- 
;mine. A comparison of the passages in which the term occurs con¬ 
veys the impression, that it was a large kerchief used partly as a 
head-gear, and which hung down and was fastened under the right 
larm.” 1 Probably it was also used for the upper part of the body. 
But the circumstance that, unlike the other articles of dress, it need 
not be rent in mourning, c and that, when worn by females, it was 
regarded as a mark of wealth, 1 shows that it was not a necessary 
article of dress, and hence that, in all likelihood, it was not worn by 
Christ. It was otherwise with the upper garment. Various shapes 

and kinds of such were in use, from the coarser Boresin and Bar- 
desin —the modern Burnoose —upwards. The Gelima was a cloak 
of which ‘ the border,’ or < hem,’ is specially mentioned (kr'52 v>ib'E).® 
The Guncla was a peculiarly Pharisaic garb. 1 But the upper garment 
which Jesus wore would be either the so-called Goltha, or, most likely, 
the Tallitli. Both the Goltha * and the Tallith h were provided, on 
the four borders, with the so-called Tsitsith, or 1 fringes.’ These were 
attached to the four corners of the outer dress, in supposed fulfilment 
of the command, Numb. xv. 38—41; Deut. xxii. 12. At first, this ob¬ 
servance seems to have been comparatively simple. The question as 
to the number of filaments on these 1 fringes ’ was settled in accord¬ 
ance with, the teaching of the School of Shammai. Four filaments 
(not three, as the Hillclites proposed), each of four finger-lengths 
(these, as later tradition put it, doubled), and attached to the four 
Corners of what must be a strictly square garment—such were the 
earliest rules on the subject. 1 The Mishnah leaves it still a com¬ 
paratively open question, whether these filaments were to be blue 
or white.* But the Targum makes a strong point of it as between 
Moses and Korah, tbat there was to be a filament of hyacinth colour 

among four of white.” It seems even to imply the peculiar sym¬ 
bolical mode of knotting them at present in use.“ Further symbolic 
details were, of course, added in the course of time. 1 As these 
fringes were attached to the corners of any square garment, the 


1 This passage is both carious and diffi- 2 The number of knots and threads at 
cult It seems to imply that the Aph* present counted are. of cou.rae T later addi- 
qarsin was a garment worn in summer, tions. The little tractate Tsitsith Kirch- 
ilose to the body, and having sleeves. h$im t Septem Libri Taltn, P, pp. 22-24) 
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question, whether the upper garment which Jesus wore woe thei 
Ooltha or the Tallith, is of secondary importance. But as all that 
concerns H is Sacred Person is of deepest interest, we may be allowed 
to state our belief in favour of the Tallith. Both arc mentioned as 
distinctive dresses of teachers, but the Goltka (so far as it differed: 
from the Tallith) seems the more peculiarly Rabbinic. 

We can now form an approximate idea of the outward appearance: 
of Jesus on that spring-morning amidst the throng at Capernaum.. 
He would, we may safely assume, go about in the ordinary, although 
not in the more ostentatious, dress, worn by the Jewish teachers of I 
Galilee. His head-gear would probably be the Sudar (Sudarium)i 
wound into a kind of turban, or perhaps the Maaphoreth ,’ which, 
seems to have served as a covering for the head, and to have de¬ 
scended over the back of the neck and shoulders, somewhat like the 
Indian pugarce. His feet were probably shod with sandals. The 
Chahuj, or more probably the Kittuna, which formed hiH inner 
garment, must have been close-fitting, and descended to His feet, 
since it was not only so worn by teachers, but was regarded as abso¬ 
lutely necessary for any one who would publicly read or ‘ Targum ’ 
the Scriptures, or exercise any function in the Synagogue.* As wo 
know, it ‘was without seam, woven from the top throughout* and 
this closely accords with the texture of these garments. Round tho 
middle it would be fastened with a girdle Over this inner, He 
would most probably wear the square outer garment, or Tallith, 
with the customary fringes of four long white threads with one 1 of 
hyacinth knotted together on each of the four corners. There is 
reason to believe, that three square garments were mndc with these 
‘ fringes, ’ although, by way of ostentation, the Pharisees made them 
particularly wide so as to attract attention, just as they made their phy¬ 
lacteries broad. 9 Although Christ only denounced the latter practice, 
not the phylacteries themselves, it is impossible to believe that Him¬ 
self ever wore them, either on the forehead or the ann. 1 There was 
certainly no warrant for them in Holy Scripture, and only Pharisee 
externalism could represent their use as fulfilling the import of 


Is merely & summary. The various an- 
thoritles on the subject—and not a few 
have been consulted—are more or leas 
wanting in clearness and defective. 
Comp. p. 277, note 2, of this volume. 

1 The did ere nee between It and the 
Aphgarsin seems to be, that the latter 
was worn and fastened inm'de the drees. 
The MaaphoretA would (n some measure 
combine the uses of the Sudar and the 


Aphqarsin. 

1 Canon Wewtcoft (Speaker's Comment- 
on 5L John xlx. 23) seems to imply that 
the girdle was worn outside the loose 
outer garment This was not the case. 

1 On this subject I must take leave 
to refer to the Bib!. Cyclopedias and to 
* Sketches of Jewish Social Life/ pp. 
220-224. 
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Exod. xiii. 9, 16; Dcut. vi. 8; xi. 18. The admission that neither CHAP, 
the officiating priests, nor the representatives of the people, wore XXVI 
them in the Temple, 1 Beems to imply that this practice was not quite 'y - — 
universal. For our part, we refuse to believe that Jesus, like the 
Pharisees, appeared wearing phylacteries every day and all day long, 
or at least a great part of the day. For such was the ancient custom, 
and not merely,* as the modern practice, to wear them only at 
prayer. 1 

One further remark may be allowed before dismissing this sunject. 

Our inquries enable us in this matter also to conGrm the accuracy 

of the Fourth Gospel. We readthat the quaternion of soldiers who Joun 

r t 1 x _ 33 

crucified Christ made division of the riches of His poverty, taking 
each one part of His dress, while for the filth, which, if divided, 
would have had to be rent in pieces, they cast lots. This incidental 
remark carries evidence of the Judaean authorship of the Gospel in 
the accurate knowledge which it displays. The four pieces of dress 
to be divided would be the head-gear, the more expensive sandals or 
shoes, the long girdle, and the coarse Tallith —all about equal in 
value. 1 And the fifth undivided and, comparatively, most expensive 
garment. * without seam, woven from the top throughout,’ probably 
of wool, as befitted the season of the year, was the Kittuna^ or inner 
garment. How strange, that, what would have been of such price¬ 
less value to Christendom, should have been divided as the poor 


1 As the question is of considerable 
practical importance, the following, as 
bearing upon it, may be noticed. From 
Jer. Ber. 4 c, we gather: 1. That at one 
time it was the practice to wear the 
phylacteries all day long, in order to pass 
as pious. This is denounced as a mark 
of hypocrisy. 2. That it was settled, that 
phylacteries should be worn during a 
considerable part of the day, but not the 
whole day. [In Ber. 23 a to 24 a we have 
rules and dienes! on a about depositing 
them under certain circumstances, and 
where to place them at night.] 3. That 
It was deemed objectionable to wear 
them only daring prayer. 4. That cele¬ 
brated Rabbis did not deem it necessary 
always to wear the phylacteries both on 
the head and on the arm. This seems to 


prove that their obligation could Dot 
have been regarded as absolutely bind¬ 
ing. Thus, R. Jochanan wore those for 
the head only in winter, but not in sum¬ 
mer, because then he did not wear a 


headgear. As another illustration, that 
the wearing of phylacteries was not 
deemed absolutely requisite, the follow¬ 
ing passage may be quoted (Snob. xi. 3): 
‘ It is more culpable to transgress the 
words of the Scribes than those of the 
Torah. He that says, There are no 
phylacteries, transgresses the word of 
the Torah, and is not to be regarded os 
a rebel (literally, is free); but he who 
says, There are five compartments (in¬ 
stead of four), to add to the words of 
the Scribes, he is guilty. 

2 I find that the lowest price mentioned 
for an upper garment was 7£ dinars , or 
about 45. 7 d. (Jer. Kilay. ix. 1). The more 
common price, however, seems to have 
been 12 dinars, or about 7$, 6<i, The 
cost of making seems to have been 8 
dinars, or about 5(Jer. Babha Meta, vt 
l) t leaving 4 dinars, or 2s. 6c?., for the 
material. Of course, the latter might be 
much more expensive, and the cost of 
the garment increased accordingly. 
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BOOK booty of a rough, unappreciative soldieryl Yet how well for us. 

Hi since not even the sternest warning could have kept within the 
■‘"V—' bounds of mere reverence the veneration with which wc should have 

viewed and handled that which He wore, Who died for us on the Cross. 

Can wc, then, wonder that this Jewish woman, ‘ having heard the 
things concerning Jesus,' with her imperfect knowledge, in the weak¬ 
ness of her strong faith, thought that, if she might but touch His 
garment, she would be made whole? It is but what we ourselves might 
think, if He were still walking on earth among men: it is but what, in 
some form or other, wc still feel when in the weakness—the rebound 
or diastole—of our faith it seems to us, as if the want of this touch 
in not outwardly-perceived help or Presence left us miserable and 
Bick, while even one real touch, if it were only of His garment, one 
real act of contact, however mediate, would bring us perfect healing. 
And in some sense it really is so. For, assuredly, the Lord cannot 
be touched by disease and misery, without healing coming from Him, 
for He is the God-Man. And He is also the loving, pitying Saviour. 
Who disdains not, nor turns from our weakness in the manifestation 
of our faith, even as He turned not from hers who touched His 
garment for her healing. 

We can picture her to our minds as, mingling with those who 
thronged and pressed upon the Lord, she put forth her hand and 
1 touched the border of His garment,’ most probably 1 the long Tsitsith 
of one of the corners of the TaUith. We can understand how, with 
a disease which not only rendered her Levitically defiling, but where 
womanly shamefacedness would make public speech so difficult, she, 
thinking of Him Whose Word, spoken at a distance, had brought 
healing, might thus seek to have her heart's desire. What strong 
faith to expect help where all human help, bo long and earnestly 
sought, had so signally failed! And what strong faith to expect, that 
even contact with Him, the bare touch of His garment, would carry 
such Divine Power as to make her 1 whole.’ Yet in this very strength 
lay also its weakness. She believed so much in Him, that she felt as 
if it needed not personal appeal to Him; she felt so deeply the 
hindrances to her making request of Himself, that, believing so 
strongly in Him, she deemed it sufficient to touch, not even Himself, 
bat that which in itself had no power nor value, except as it was in 
contact with His Divine Person, But it is here that her lhith was 

1 This, however, does not necessarily meaning. Comp, the excellent work of 
follow, flJtboqgfa io New Testament Ian* Braunius (Vest. Sac. Heb. pp. 72, 73— 
guage Kp&trxtdor seems to bear that not p, M, as Schleusner note®). 
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beset by two-fold danger. In its excess it might degenerate into CHAP, 
superstition, as trees in their vigour put forth shoots, which, unless XXVI 
they be cut off, will prevent the fruit-bearing, and even exhaust the -v""-' 
life of the tree. Not the garments in which He appeared among 
men, and which touched His Sacred Body, nor even that Body, hut 
Himself brings healing. Again, there was the danger of losing 
sight of that which, as the moral element, is necessary in faith: 
personal application to, and personal contact w'ith, Christ. 

And so it is to us also. As we realise the Mystery of the Incar¬ 
nation, His love towards, and His Presence with, His own, and the 
Divine Power of the Christ, we cannot think too highly of all that 
is, or brings, in contact with Him. The Church, the Sacraments, 
the Apostolic Ministry of His Institution—in a word, the grand 
historic Church, which is alike His Dwelling-place, His Witness, and 
His Representative on earth, ever since He instituted it, endowed it 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit, and hallowed it by the fulfilled 
promise of His Eternal Presence, is to us what the garment He wore 
was to her who touched Him. We shall think highly of all this in 
measure as we consciously think highly of Him. His Bride the 
Church; the Sacraments which are the fellowship of His Body and 
Blood, of His Crucifixion and Resurrection; the Ministry and Embassy 
of Him, committed to the Apostles, and ever since continued with 
Buch direction and promise, cannot be of secondary importance- 
must be very real and full of power, since they are bo connected, 
and bring us into such connection with Him: the spirituo-physical 

pointB of contact between Him, Who is the God-man, and those who, 
being men, are also the children of God. Yet in this strength of our 
faith may also lie its danger if not its weakness. Through excess 
it may pass into superstition, which is the attachment of power 
to anything other than the Living God; or else, in the con¬ 
sciousness of our great disease, want of courage might deprive faith 
of its moral element in personal dealing and personal contact with 
Christ. 

Very significantly to us who, in our foolish judging and merciless 
condemning of one another, ever re-enacted the Parable of the Two 
Debtors, the Lord did not, as Pseudo-orthodoxy would prescribe it, 
disappoint her faith for the weakness of its manifestation. To 
have disappointed her faith, which was bom of such high thoughts 
of Him, would have been to deny Himself—and he cannot deny 
Himself. But very significantly, also, while He disappointed not 
her faith, He corrected the error of its direction and manifestation. 
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And to this His subsequent bearing toward her was directed. Not 
sooner had she so touched the border of His garment than ‘shei 
knew in the body that she was healed of the scourge.' 1 No sooner, 
also, had she so touched the border of Hia garment than fie knew,, 
f perceived in nimself/ vrhat had taken place: the forthgoing of the? 
Power that is from out of Him.’ 

Taking this narrative in its true literality, there is no reason to; 
overweight and mar it by adding what is not conveyed in the text ( 
There is nothing in the language of St. Mark 1 (as correctly rendered), 
nor of St* Luke, to oblige us to conclude that this forthgoing ofl 
Power, which He perceived in Himself, had been through an act, of! 
the full meaning of which Christ was unconscious—in other words, 
that He was ignorant of the person who, and the reason why, she 
Had touched Him. In short, 'the forthgoing of the Power that is 
out of Him 1 was neither unconscious nor unwilled on His part. It 
was caused by ber faith, not by her touch. 'Thy faith hath made 
thee whole. 1 And the question of Jesus could not have been mis¬ 
leading, when ‘straightway r 4 He 'turned Him about in the crowd 
and said, Who touched My garments? 1 That He kuew who had 
done it, and only wished, through self-confession, to bring her to 
clearness in the exercise of her faith, appears from what is imme¬ 
diately added: f Aiid He looked round about,* not to see who had 
done it, but 'to see her that had done this thing. 1 And as His look 
of unspoken appeal was at last fixed on her alone in all that crowd, 
which, as Peter rightly said, was thronging and pressing Him, 'the 
woman saw that she was not hid, 1 * and came forward to make full 
confession. Thus, while in His mercy He had borne with her weak 
ness, and in His faithfulness not disappointed her faith, its twofold 


errror was also corrected. She learned that it was not from the 
garment, but from the Saviour, that the Power proceeded; she 
learned also, that it was not the touch of it, but the faith in Him, 
that made whole—and such faith must ever be of personal dealing 
with Him. And so He spoke to her the Word of twofold help and 


1 So literally In St. Mark's Gospel. 

1 This gives Lbe full meaning—hat It 
la difficult to give a literal translation 
which would give the entire meaning of 
the original. 

1 The Revised Version renders it: 1 And 
straightway Jesus, perceiving In Himself 
that the power proceeding from Him had 

gone forth, turned Him about.’ Mark 
the position of the first comma. In the 
Speaker’s Commentary it is rendered; 


‘And Immediately Jeans, having per¬ 
ceived In Himself that Lbe virtue bad 
gone forth from Him. 1 Dean PI ump¬ 
ire translates: - Knowing fully In Him¬ 
self Lbe virtue that had gone out from 
Him/ 

* The arrangement of the words lu 
the A,V. is entirely misleading. The 
word 'Immediately* refers to His tam¬ 
ing round, not to His perceiving Id 
HlmaelL 
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assurance: ' Thy faith hath made thee whole—go forth into peace , 1 * * 4 CHAP, 
and be healed of thy scourge.’ XX VI 

Brief as is the record of this occurrence, it must have caused 
considerable delay in the progress of our Lord to the house of Jairus. 

For in the interval the maiden, who had been at the last gasp when 
her father went to entreat the help of JesuB, had not only died, but 

the house of mourning was already filled with relatives, hired 
mourners, wailing women, and musicians, in - preparation for the 
funeral. The intentional delay of Jesus when summoned to Lazarus * * St John 

U-+ D 

leads us to ask, whether similar purpose may not have influenced His 
conduct in the present instance. But even were it otherwise, no 
outcome of God's Providence is of chance, but each is designed. 

The circumstances, which in their concurrence make up an event, 
may all be of natural occurrence, but their conjunction is of Divine 
ordering and to a higher purpose, and this constitutes Divine Provi¬ 
dence, It was in the interval of this delay that the messengers came, 
who informed Jairus of the actual death of his child, Jesus over* 
heard 1 it, as they whispered to the Ruler not to trouble the Rabbi 
any further,® but He heeded it not, save so far as it affected the father. 

The emphatic admonition, not to fear, only to believe, gives us an 
insight into the threatening failure of the Ruler’s faith; perhaps, 
also, into the motive which prompted the delay of Christ, The ut¬ 
most need, which would henceforth require the utmost faith on the 
part of Jairus had now come. But into that, which was to pass 
within the house, no stranger must intrude. Even of the Apostles 
only those, who now for the first time became, and henceforth con¬ 
tinued, the innermost circle/ might witness, without present danger 
to themselves or others, what was about to take place* How Jesua 
dismissed the multitude, or else kept them at bay, or where He parted 
from all his disciples except Peter, James, and John, does not clearly 
appear, and, indeed, is of no importance. He may have left the nine 
Apostles with the people, or outside the house, or parted from theni 
in the courtyard of Jairus* house before he entered the inner apart* 
merits.* 


1 So literally. 

1 1 adopt the reading xapaKoti<ra$ f 
which seems to me "better rendered by 
‘overhearing 1 than by 1 not heeding/ a s 
In the Revised Version. 

* The word unquestionably means, 
literally, Teacher—but In the sense of 
Rabbi, or Master. 

4 Those who believe In an * anti- 


Petrine p tendency In the Gospel by SL 
Luke must find it difficult to account tor 
the prominence given to him in the Third 
Gospel. 

5 1 confess myself unable to see any real 
discrepancy between the accounts of St. 
Mark and St. Luke, such as Strauss^ 
Keim t and others have tried to establish. 
Id St_ Mark it is: 'He suffered no man 
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BOOK Within, ‘ the tumult’ and weeping, the wail of the mourners, real 
in or hired, and the melancholy sound of the mourning Dotes '—sad pro- 
' paration for, and pageantry of, an Eastern funeral—broke with dismal 
discord on the majestic calm of assured victory over death, with 
which Jesus had entered the house of mourning. But even so 
He would tell it them, as bo often in like circumstances He tells it to 
ub, that the damsel was not dead, but only sleeping. The Rabbis also 
frequently have the expression ‘ to sleep’ (demakh "jm, or when 
the sleep is overpowering and oppressive), instead of 1 to die.’ It may 
well have been that Jesus made use of this word of double meaning 
in some such manner as thiB: Talyethadimkhatk, ‘ the maiden slcepcth.’ 
And they understood Him well in their own way, yet understood Him 
not at all. 

As so many of those who now hear this word, they to whom it 
was then spoken, in their coarse realism, laughed Him to scorn. For 
did they not verily know that she had actually died, even before the 
messengers had been despatched to prevent the needless trouble of 
His coming? Yet even this their scorn served a higher purpose. 
For it showed these two things: that to the certain belief of those 
in the house the maiden was really dead, and that the Gospel- 
writers regarded the raising of the dead as not only beyond the ordi¬ 
nary range of Messianic activity, but as something miraculous even 
among the miracles of Christ. And this also is evidential, at least so 
far as to prove that the writers recorded the event not lightly, but 
with frill knowledge of the demand which it makes on our faith. 

The first thing to be done by Christ was to ‘put out’ the 
mourners, whose proper place this house no longer was, and who by 
their conduct had proved themselves unfit to be witnesses of Christ’B 
great manifestation. The impression which the narrative leaves on 
the mind is, that all this while the father of the maiden was stupefied, 
passive, rather than active in the matter. The great fear, which had 
come upon him when the messengers apprised him of his only child’s 
death, seemed still to numb his feith. He followed Christ without 
taking any part in what happened; he witnessed the pageantry oi 
the approaching obsequies in his house without interfering: he heard 
the scorn which Christ’s majestic declaration of the victory over 

death provoked, without checking it. The fire of his faith was that 
• of * dimly burning flax.’* But * He will not quench * it. 

mqo to accompany Him ’ (wtllher T); In 1 They are specially called 1 Antes far 

St Luke; ■ He nattered not any man to the dead * (B. Hen. vl. 1): HID? oSv’n. 
enter in with Him.’ 
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He now led the father and the mother into the chamber where CHAP, 
the dead maiden lay, followed by the ithree Apostles, witnesses of xxvi 
His chiefest working and of His utmost earthly glory, but also of 
His inmost sufferings. Without doubt or hesitation He took her 
by the hand and spoke only these two words: Talyetha Qum [Kum] 

(dp K£i*?ip *), Maiden, ariael ‘And straightway the damsel arose.’ 

But the great astonishment which came upon them, as well as the 
‘strait charge’ that no man should know it, are further evidence, if 
Buch were required, how little their faith had been prepared for that 
which in its weakness was granted to it. And thus Jesus, as He 
had formerly corrected in the woman that weakness of faith which 
came through very excess, so now in the Ruler of the Synagogue the 
weakness which was by failure. And so ‘He hath done all things 
well: He maketh even the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak.’* 

How Jesus conveyed Himself away, whether through another 
entrance into the house, or by ‘ the road of the roofs,' wo are not told. 

But assuredly, He must have avoided the multitude. Presently we 
find Him far from Capernaum. Probably He had left it immediately 
on quitting the house ofllairus. But what of that multitude? The 
tidings must have speedily reached them, that the daughter of 
the Synagogue-Ruler was not dead. Yet it had been straitly charged 
that none of them should be informed, how it had come to pass that 
she lived. They were then with this intended mystery before them. 

She teas not dead: thus much was certain. The Christ had, ere 
leaving that chamher, given command that meat should be brought 
her; and, as that direction must have been carried out by one of the 
attendants, this would become immediately known to all that house¬ 
hold. Had she then not really died, but only been sleeping ? Did 
Christ’s words of double meaning refer to literal sleep ? Here then 
was another Parable of twofold different bearing: to them that had 
hearts to understand, and to them who understood not. In any case, 
their former scorn had heen misplaced; in any case, the Teacher of 


1 The read] ng which accordingly seems 
best is that adopted by Westcott and 
Kcrrt , T aJLeiBa. tcanufi. The Aramaic or 
Rabbinic for maiden is either Talyetha 

or Talyutha (Kpi'ptf). In the second 

Ter gum on Esther ii. 7, 8, the reading is 

{Talutka), where Levy conjee- 

* 

tares the reading KJT7U {Taltthd) or 

else Talyetha, The latter seems also 
the proper equivalent of TaXetBct. while 


the reading 4 Talitha * la very uncertain* 
As regards the second word, qum [pro¬ 
nounced jfcufn] T most writers have, with¬ 
out difficulty, ehow'n that it should be 

not qum. Nevertheless, the same 
command is spelt Clp in the Talmud (as 
it is pronounced in the Syriac) when a 
woman is addressed. In Shabb* 110 b r 
the command qum, as addressed to a 
woman Buffering from a bloody flux, 
occurs not less than seven times In that 
one page CT3TO dpi 
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Nazareth wns far other than all the Rabbis. In what Nnme r and by i 
what Power, did He come and act ? Who was He really ? Had 
they but known of the 1 Talyetha Qum / and how these two words had; 
burst open the two-leaved doors of death and Hades! Nay, but il 
would have only ended in utter excitement and complete misundor- 
standing, to the final impossibility of the carrying out of Christ's* 
Mission. For, the full as well as the true knowledge, that He waaj 
the Son of God, could only come after His contest and suffering.: 
And our faith also in Him is first of the suffering Saviour, and then of I 
the Son of God. Thus was it also from the first. It was through i 
what Ho did for them that they learned Who He was. Had it been 
otherwise, the full blaze of the Sun's glory would have so dazzled 
them, that they could not have seen the Cross. 

Yet to all time has this question engaged the minds of men: 
Was the maiden really dead, or did she only sleep ? With it ihis 
other and kindred one is connected: Was the healing of the woman 
miraculous, or only caused hy the influence of mind over body, such 
as is not unfrcqueutly witnessed, and such as explains modern so- 
called miraculous cures, where only superstition perceives supernatural 
agency? But these very words influence of mind over body/ with 
which we are so familiar, are they not, so to speak, symbolic nnd typical? 
Do they not point to the possibility, and, beyond it, to the fact of such 
influence of the God-Man, of the command which he wielded over 
the body ? May not command of soul over body be part of iinfallcn 
Man’s original inheritance; all most fully realised in tho Perfect Man, 
the God-Man, to Whom has been given the absolute rule of all things, 
and Who has it in virtue of His Nature ? These are only dim feelings 
after possible higher truths. 

No one who carefully reads this history can doubt, that the 
Evangelists, at least, viewed this healing as a real miracle, and in* 
tended to tell it as such. Even the statement of Christ, that by the 
forthgoing of Power He knew the moment when the woman touched 
the hem of His garment, would render impossible the view of certain 
critics (Keim and others), that the cure was the effect of natural 
causes: expectation acting through the imagination on the nervous 
system, and so producing the physical results. But even so, and 
while these writers reiterate certain old cavils 1 propounded by 
Strauss^ and by him often derived from the ancient armoury of our 
own Deists (such as WoolsUm ), they admit being so impressed with 
the 'simple/ 1 natural/ and 1 life-like T cast of the narrative, that they 


1 We cannot call the trivial objections urged other Ulan ‘cadis.’ 
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contend tor its historic truth. But the great leader of negativism, CHAP. 
Strauss, has shown that any natural explanation of the event is xxyi 
opposed to the whole tenour of the narrative, indeed of the Gospel- '—'“y'"*'' 
history; so that the alternative is its simple acceptance or its rejec¬ 
tion. Strauss boldly decides for the latter, but in so doing is met 
by the obvious objection, that his denial does not rest on any historical 
foundation. We can understand, how a legend could gather around 
historical facts and embellish them, but not how a narrative so en 
tirely without precedent in the Old Testament, and so opposed, not 
only to the common Messianic expectation, but to Jewish thought, 
could have been invented to glorify a Jewish Messiah, 1 

As regards the restoration to life of Jairus' daughter, there is a 
like difference in the negative school (between Keim and Strauss). 

One party insists that the maiden only seemed, but was not really 
dead, a view open also to this objection, that it is manifestly impos¬ 
sible by such devices to account for the raising of the young man at 
Nain, or that of Lazarus. On the other hand, Strauss treats the 
whole as a myth. It is well, that in this case, he should have con¬ 
descended to argument in support of his view, appealing to the 
expectancy created by like miracles of Elijah and Elisha, and to the 
general belief at that time, that the Messiah would raise the dead. 

For, the admitted differences between the recorded circumstances of 
the miracles of Elijah and Elisha and those of Christ are so great, 
that another negative critic (Keim) finds proof of imitation in their 
contrasts!* But the appeal to Jewish belief at that time tells, if 

, « . Nazar. 1L 2 

possible, even more strongly against the hypothesis in question (of p- *ts 
Keim and Strauss), It is, to say the least, doubtful whether Jewish 
theology generally ascribed to the Messiah the raising of the dead. 1 
There are isolated statements to that effect, but the majority of 
opinions is, that God would Himself raise the dead* But even those 
passages in which this is attributed to the Messiah tell against the 
assertions of Strauss. For, the resurrection to which they refer ia 
that of all the dead (whether at the end of the present age ? or of the 
world), and not of single individuals* To the latter there is not the 


1 According to Eusebius (Hist* Eccl. 
vii* 18) there was a statue in Faneas in 
commemoration of this event, which was 
said to have been erected by this woman 
to Christ 

* The passage which Strauss quotes 
from Beriholdt (Christol* Jud* p. 179), is 
from a later Midrasb, that on Proverbs* 
No one would think of deriving purely 
Jewish doctrine either from Lhe So bar or 


from TV. Esdras, which i& of post-Chris- 
tian date, and strongly tinged with 
Christian elements* Other passages, 
however, might be quoted in favour of 
this view (comp. Weber T Altsynagog* 
Theol. pp* 351, 352), and on the other 
side, Hamburger , Real-Encykl* (II* Abth. 
* Belebung der Todten ')* The matter 
will be discussed in the sequel 
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faintest allusion in Jewish writings, ami it may be safely asserted that 
such a dogma would have been foreign, even incongruous, to Jewish 
theology. 

The unpleasant task of stating and refuting these objections 
seemed necessary, if only to show that, as of old so now, this history 
cannot be either explained or accounted for. It must be accepted 
or rejected, accordingly as we think of Christ. Admittedly, it formed 
part of the original tradition and belief of the Church. And it is 
recorded with such details of names, circumstances, time and place, 
as almost to court inquiry, and to render fraud well-nigh impossible. 
And it is so recorded by all the three Evangelists, with such varia¬ 
tions, or rather, additions, of details as only to confirm the credibil¬ 
ity of the narrators, by showing their independence of each other. 

Lastly, it fits into the whole history of the Christ, and into this 

* 

special period of it; and it sets before us the Christ and His bearing 
in a manner, which we instinctively feel to be accordant with what 
we know and expect. Assuredly, it implies determined rejection of 
the claims of the Christ, and that on grounds, not of history, but 
of preconceived opinions hostile to the Gospel, not to sec and adore 
in it the full manifestation of the Divine Saviour of the, world, ‘ Who 
hath abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel.’ * And with this belief our highest thoughts of 
the potential for humanity, and our dearest hopes for ourselves and 
those we love, are inseparably connected. 
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SECOND VISIT TO NAZARETH—THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. 


(St. Matt xiii. 54-58; x. 1, 5-42; xi. 1; St. Mark vi. 1—13; St. Luke ix. 1-6.) 


It almost seems, as if the departure of Jesus from Capernaum marked 
a crisis in the history of that town. From henceforth it ceases to be 
the centre of His activity, and is only occasionally, and in passing, 
visited. Indeed, the concentration and growing power of Pharisaic 
opposition, and the proximity of Herod’s residence at Tiberias 1 would 
have rendered a permanent stay there impossible at this stage in our 
Lord's history. Henceforth,HisLifeis, indeed, not purely missionary, 
but He has no certain dwelling-place: in the sublime pathos of His 
own language, ‘ He hath not where to lay His Head.’ 

The notice in St. Mark’s Gospel, 1 that His disciples followed 
Him, seems to connect the arrival of Jesus in ‘ Ilis own country ’ 
(at Nazareth) with the departure from the house of Jairus, into 
which He had allowed only three of His Apostles to accompany Him. 
The circumstances of the present visit, as well as the tone of His 
countrymen at this time, are entirely different from what is recorded 
of His former sojourn at Nazareth ." 3 The tenacious narrowness, and 
the prejudices, so characteristic of such a town, with its cliques and 
petty family-pride, all the more self-asserting that the gradation would 
be almost imperceptible to an outsider, are, of course, the same as on 
the former visit of Jesus. Nazareth would have ceased to be Nazareth, 
had its people felt or spoken otherwise than nine or ten months 
before. That His fame had so grown in the interval, would only 
stimulate the conceit of the village-town to try, as it were, to con¬ 
struct the great Prophet out of its own building materials, with this 
additional gratification that He was thoroughly their own, and that 
they possessed even better materials in their Nazareth. All this is so 
quite according to life, that the substantial repetition of the former 


CHAP 

xxvn 


»St. Mark 

Tl.l 


b St* Luke 
iv, 16-31 


1 Although in Ber. R. 23 the origin of 
that name is rightly traced to the 
Emperor Tiberius, it is characteristic that 
the Talmud tries otherwise to derive the 
name of what afterwards was the sacred 
capital of Palestinian Rabbi nism, some 
explaining that it lay in the navel 


(tibura) of tbe land, others paraphrasing 
the name * because the view was good ' 
(Meg. 6 a). Rabbinic ingenuity declared 
it one of the cities fortified since the time 
of Joshua, so as to give it the privileges 
attaching to such. ° 

0 Compare Chapters X. and XI. 
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BOOK scene in the Synagogue, so far from surprising us, seems only 

Ui natural. What surprises us is, what He marvelled at: the unbelief 

-~y"— of Nazareth, which lay at the foundation of its estimate and treatment 

of Jesus. 

Upon their own showing their unbelief was most unwarrant¬ 
able. If ever men had the means of testing the claims of Jesus, 
the Nazarenes possessed them. True, they were ignorant of the 
miraculous event of His Incarnation; and wc can now perceive at 
least one of the reasons for the mystery, which was allowed to 
enwrap it, as well as the higher purpose in Divine Providence of Ilis 
being born, not in Nazareth, but in Bethlehem of Judaea, and of the 
interval of time between that Birth and the return of His parents 
from Egypt to Nazareth, Apart from prophecy, it was needful for 
Nazareth that Christ should have been born in Bethlehem, otherwise 
the ‘ mystery of His Incarnation ’ must have become known. And yet 
it could not have been made known, alike for the sake of those most 
nearly concerned, and for that of those who, at that period of His 
History, could not have understood it; to whom, indeed, it would 
have been an absolute hindrance to belief in Him. And He could 
not have returned to Bethlehem, where He was born, to be brought 
up there, without calling attention to the miracle of His Birth. 
If, therefore, for reasons easily comprehended, the mystery of His 
Incarnation was not to be divulged, it was needful that the Incarnate 
of Nazareth should be born at Bethlehem, and the Infant of Beth¬ 
lehem be brought up at Nazareth. 

By thus withdrawing Him successively from one and the other 
place, there was really none on earth who knew of His miraculous 
Birth, except the Virgin-Mother, Joseph, Elizabeth, and probably 
Zacharias. The vision and guidance vouchsafed to the shepherds 
on that December night did not really disclose the mystery of His 
Incarnation. Remembering their religious notions, it would not leave 
on them quite the same impression aB on us. It might mean much, 
or it might mean little, in the present: time would tell. In those 
lands the sand buries quickly and buries deep—preserving, indeed, 
but also hiding what it covers. And the sands of thirty yearB had 
buried the tale which the shepherds had brought; the wise men 
from the East had returned another way; the excitement which 
their arrival in Jerusalem and its object had caused, was long for¬ 
gotten. Messianic expectations and movements were of constant 
recurrence: the religious atmosphere seemed charged with such 
elements; and the political changes and events of the day were too 
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engrossing to allow of much attention to an isolated report, which, CHAP. 

alter all, might mean little, and which certainly was of the long past, xxyii 

To keep up attention, there must be communication; and that was -v—— 

precisely what was wanting in this instance. The reign of Herod 

was tarnished by many suspicions and murders such as those of 

Bethlehem. Then intervened the death of Herod,—while the carry* 

ing of Jesus into Egypt and His non-return to Bethlehem formed a 

complete break in the continuity of His History. Between obscure 

Bethlehem in the far south, and obscure Nazareth in the far north, 

there was no communication such as between towms in our own land, 

and they who had sought the Child’s life, as well as they who might 

have worshipped Him, must have been dead. The aged parents of 

the Baptist canuot have survived the thirty years which lay between 

the Birth of Christ and the commencement of His Ministry. We 

have already seen reason for supposing that Joseph had died before. 

None, therefore, knew all except the Virgin-Mother; and Bhe would 
hide it the deeper in her heart, the more years passed, and she 
increasingly felt, as they passed, that, both in HiB enrly obscurity and 
in His later manifestation, she could not penetrate into the real 
meaning of that mystery, with which she was so closely connected. 

She could not understand it; how dared she speak of it ? She could 
not understand; nay, we can almost perceive, how she might even 
misunderstand—not the fact, but the meaning and the purport of 
what had passed. 

But in Nazareth they knew nothing of all this; and of Him only 
as that Infant Whom His parents, Joseph the carpenter and Mary, 
had brought with them months after they had first left Nazareth. 

Jewish law and custom made it possible, that they might have been 
married long before. And now they only knew of this humble 
family, that they lived in retirement, and that sons and daughters 
had grown around their humble board. Of Jesus, indeed, they 
must have heard that He was not like others around—so quite 
different in all ways, as He grew in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man. Then came that strange tarrying behind 
on His first visit to Jerusalem, when His parents had to return to 
seek, and at last found Him in the Temple. This, also, was only 
strange, though perhaps not strange in a child Buch as Jesus; and of 
His own explanation of it, so full of deepest meaning, they might 
not have heard. If we may draw probable, though not certain, 
inferences, after that only these three outward circumstances in the 
history of the family might have been generally noticed: that Jesus 
followed the occupation of His adoptive father;* that Joseph had 
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BOOK died; and that the mother and ‘ brethren ’ of Jesus had left Naza* 

in reth , 1 while His 1 sisters ’ apparently continued there, being probably 

married to Nazarenes. * 

its M “ k When Jesus had first left Nazareth to seek Baptism at the hands; 

of John) it could scarcely have attracted much attention. Not only 
did ‘ the whole world ’ go after the Baptist, but, considering what; 
was known of Jesus, His absence from, not His presence at thcbanksi; 
of Jordan, would have surprised the Nazarenes. Then came vaguei 
reports of His early doings, and, what probably His countrymen! 
would much more appreciate, the accounts which the Oalileanst 
brought back from the Feast of what Jesus had done at Jerusalem, i 
His fame had preceded Him on that memorable Sabbath, when all I 
Nazareth had thronged the Synagogue, curious to hear what the) 
Child of Nazareth would have to say, and still more eager to see) 
what He could do. Of the charm of His words there could be noi 
question. Both what He said and how lie said it, was quite other I 
than what they had ever listened to. The ditfcreuce was not ini 
degree, but in kind; He spoke to them of the Kingdom; yet not as| 
for Israel’s glory, but for unspeakable comfort in the soul’s deepest I 
need. It was truly wonderful, and that not abstractly, but as on I 
the part of 'Joseph’s Son.’ That was all they perceived. Of that! 
which they had most come to see there was, and could be, no mani- 
festation, so long as they measured the Prophet by His outward | 
antecedents, forgetful that it was inward kinship of faith, which con* | 
nected Him that brought the blessing with those who received it. 

Bat this seeming assumption of superiority on the part of 
Joseph’s Son was quite too much for the better classes of Nazareth. | 
It was intolerable, that He should not only claim equality with an 
Elijah or an Elisha, but place them, the burghers of Nazareth, as it 
were, outside the pale of Israel, below a heathen man or woman. And 
so, if He had not, without the show of it, proved the authority and power 
He possessed, they would have cast Him headlong over the ledge of 
the hill of their insulted town. And now He had come back to 
them, after nine or ten months, in totally different circumstances. 
No one could any longer question His claims, whether for good or 
for evil. As on the Sabbath He stood up once more in that Syna¬ 
gogue to teach, they were astonished. The rumour must have spread 
that, notwithstanding all, His own kin—probably His ' sisters, ’ whom 

1 They seem to have settled la Gaper- la Nasqrerh would have been difficult. 
Damn, having followed Jeans to that The death or Joseph Is Implied tn bis 
place od His unit removal to iL We can not being mentioned In die Later history 
readily understand, that their continuance of Jeans. 
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He might have been supposed by many to have eomc to visit—did CHAP, 
not own and honour Him as a Prophet. Or else, had they of His XXVII 
own house purposely spread it, so as not to be involved in His Pate? 1 ~y—- 
But the astonishment with which they heard Him on that Sabbath 
was that of unbelief. The cause was so apparently inadequate to the 
effect! They knew His supposed parentage and His brothers; His 
sisters were still with them; and for these many years had they known 
Hi m as the carpenter, the son of the carpenter. Whence, then, had 
‘this One, ’ ‘these things, ’ ‘and what the wisdom which’ was ‘given 
to this One ’—and these mighty works done by His Hands?’ * •&t. mm* 

It was, indeed, more than a difficulty—an impossibility—to 
account for it on their principles. There could be no delusion, no 
collusion, no deception. In our modern cant-phraseology, theirs 
might have been designated Agnosticism and philosophic doubt. 

But philosophic it certainly wa3 not, any more than much that now 
passes, because it bears that name; at least, if, according to modern 
negative criticism, the inexplicable is also the unthinkable. Nor was 
it really doubt or Agnosticism, any more than much that now covers 
itself with that garb. It was, what Christ designated it—unbelief, 
since the questions would have been easily answered—indeed, never 
have arisen—had they believed that He was the Christ. And the 
same alternative 3till holds true. If ‘ this One ’ is what negative 
criticism declares Him, which is all that it can know of Him by the 
outside: the Son of Mary, the Carpenter and Son of the carpenter 
of Nazareth, Whose family occupied the humblest position among 
Galileans—then whence this wisdom which, say of it what you will, 
underlies all modern thinking, and these mighty works, which have 
moulded all modern history? Whence—if He be only what you can 
see by the outside, and yet His be such wisdom, and such mighty deeds 
have been wrought by His Hands? Is He only what you say and see, 
seeing that snch results are noways explicable on such principles; or 
is He not much more than this—even the Christ of God? 

‘ And He marvelled because of their unbelief. ’ In view of their 
own reasoning it was most unreasonable. And equally unreasonable 
is modern unbelief. For, the more strongly negative criticism asserts 
its position as to the Person of Jesus, the more unaccountable are His 
Teaching and the results of His Work. 

In such circumstances as at Nazareth, nothing could be done by 
a Christ, in contradistinction to a miracle-monger. It would have 
been impossible to have finally given up His own town of Nazareth 
without one further appeal and one further opportunity of repentance. 
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As He had begun, bo He closed this part of His Galilean Ministry, 
by preaching in HiB own Synagogue of Nazareth. Save in the case 
of a few who were receptive, on whom He laid His Hands for healing, 
HiB visit passed away without Buch 1 mighty workB ’ as the Nazarenes 
had heard of. He will not return again to Nazareth. Henceforth 
He will make commencement of sending forth His disciples, partly 
to disarm prejudices of a personal character, partly to spread the Gos¬ 
pel-tidings farther and wider than he alone could have carried them. 
For His Heart compassionated the many who were ignorant and out 
ofthe way. And the harvest was near, and the harvesting was great, 
and it was His Harvest, into which He would Bend forth labourers. 

For, although, in all likelihood, the words, from which quotation 
has just been made, * were spoken at a later time, b they are bo entirely 
in the spirit ofthe present Mission of the Twelve, that they, or words 
to a similar effect, may also have been uttered on the present occasion. 
Of such seeming repetitions, when the circumstances were analogous, 
although sometimes with different application of the Bame many- 
sided words, there are not a few instances, of which one will presently 
come under notice. 0 Truly those to whom the Twelve were sent forth 
were 1 troubled ’ 1 os well as ‘ scattered, ' like sheep that have not a 
Shepherd, and it was to deliver them from the * distress ’ caused by 
* grievous wolves, ’ and to gather into His fold those that had been 
scattered abroad, that Jesus sent forth the Twelve with the Bpeci&l 
commission to which attention will now be directed. Viewing it in 
ita fullest form,* it is to be noted:— 

First: That this Discourse of Christ consists of Jive parts: w. 6 
to 15; vv. 16 to 23; vv. 24 to 33; w. 34 to 39; vv. 40 to the end. 

Secondly: That many passages in it occur in different connections 
in the other two Synoptic Gospels, specially in St. Mark xiii. and in 
St. Luke xii. and xxi. From this it may be inferred, either that Jesus 
spake the same or similar words on more than one occasion (when the 
circumstances were analogous), or else that St. Matthew grouped 
together into one Discourse, as being internally connected, sayings that 
may have been spoken on different occasions. Or else—and this seems 
to us the most likely—both these inferences may in part be correct. 
For, 

Thirdly: It is evident, that the Discourse reported by St. Matthew 
goeB far beyond that Mission of the Twelve, beyond even that of 
the Early Church, indeed, sketches the history of the Church’s Mission 
in a hostile world, up 1 to the end. ’ At the same time it is equally 


1 So la St Matt lx. 38 . 
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evident, that the predictions, warnings, and promises applicable to a 
later period in the Church’s history, hold equally true in principle in 
reference to the first Mission of the Twelve; and, conversely, that 
what specially applied to it, also holds true in principle of the whole 
subsequent history of the Church in its relation to a hostile world. 
Thus, what was specially spoken at this time to the Twelve, has ever 
since, and rightly, been applied to the Church; white that in it, 
which specially refers to the Church of the future, would in principle 
apply also to the Twelve. 

Fourthly: This distinction of primary and secondary application 
in the different parts of the Discourse, and their union in the general 
principles underlying them, has to be kept in view, if we are to under* 
stand this Discourse of Christ. Hence, also, the present, and the 
future seem in it so often to run into each other. The horizon is 
gradually enlarging throughout the Discourse, but there is no change 
in the standpoint originally occupied; and so the present merges 
into the future, and the future mingles with the present. And this, 
indeed, is also the characteristic of much of Old Testament prophecy, 
and which made the prophet ever a preacher of the present, even 
while he was a foreteller of the future. 

Lastly: It is evidential of its authenticity, and deserves special 

notice, that this Discourse, while so un-Jewish in spirit, is more than 
any other, even more than that on the Mount, Jewish in its forms of 
thought and modes of expression. 

With the help of these principles, it will be more easy to mark 
the general outline of this Discourse. Its first part* applies entirely 
to this first Mission of the Twelve, although the closing words point 
forward to 1 the judgment.’ * Accordingly it has its parallels, although 
in briefer form,-in the other two Gospels.® 

1. The Twelve were to go forth two and two, 4 furnished with 
authority 1 —or, as St. Luke more fully expresses it, with ‘ power and 
authority '—alike over all demons and to heal all manner of diseases. 
It is of secondary importance, whether this was conveyed to them by 
word only, or with some sacramental sign, such as breathing on them 
or the laying on of hands. The special commission, for which they 
received such power, was to proclaim the near advent of the King¬ 
dom, and, in manifestation as well as in evidence of it, to heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, and cast out demons. 1 They were to speak good 


1 So also Id St. Matthew and in St. 
Mark, But this ' authority’ sprang fro 
the power which be gave them. 


* Dean Ftumplre remarks : ‘The 
words ("raise the dead”) are omitted by 
the best MBS.’ 
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and to do good in the highest sense, and that in a manner which all 
would feel good: freely, even as they had received it. Again, they 
were not to make any special provision 1 for their journey, beyond the 
absolute immediate present.* They were but labourers, yet as such 
they had claim to support. Their Employer would provide, and the 
field in which they worked might well be expected to supply it."* 

In accordance with this, singleness of purpose and an entire self- 
denial, which should lead them not to make provision ‘ for the flesh,' 
but ns labourers to be content with daily food, were the further injunc¬ 
tions laid on them. Before entering into a city, they were to mako 
inquiry, literally to ‘ search out,’ who in it was ‘ worthy/ and of them 
to ask hospitality; not seeking during their stay a change lor the 
gratification of vanity or for self-indulgence. If the report on which 
they had made choice of a host proved true, then the * Peace with 
thee I'with which they had entered their temporary home, would 
become a reality. Christ would make it each. As He had given 
them 'power and authority/ so He would ‘honour’ the draft on 
Him, in acknowledgment of hospitable reception, which the Apostles’ 
' Peace with thee l ’ implied. 

But even if the house Bhould prove unworthy, the Lord would 
none the less own the words of His messengers and make them real; 
only, in such case the peace would returu to them who had spoken 
it. Yet another case was possible. The house to which their 
inquiries had led them, or the city into which they had entered, might 
refuse to receive them, because they came as Christ's ambassadors. 
Greater, indeed, would be their guilt than that of the cities of the 

plain, since these had not known the character of the heavenly guests 
to whom they refused reception; and more terrible would be their 
fliture punishment. So ChriBt would vindicate their authority as 
well as His own, and show the reality of their commission: on the 

one hand, by making their Word of Peace a reality to those who had 
proved ( worthy; ’ and, on the other, by punishment if their message 


1 Weis# (Match. Evans, p, 262) has 
the curious Idea that toe prohibitions 
about money* Ac,, refer to their not 
making gain on their journey. 

* Sandals, but not shoes. As regard* 
the marked difference about ‘the staff/ 
JUbrard (Evang. Geflch. p. 459) pot DC* 
out the agreement of thought In all the 
Gospels. Nothing was to be taken— 
they were to go as they stood, without 
preparation or provision. Some times 
there was a secret receptacle at the top 


of the staff to hold valuables* or, In the 

Case of the poor* water (Kel. xvli. 16). 

1 According to Jewish Law, 1 the la- 

■ 

bonrers 1 (the at Least), would be 

secured their food. Not so always, how¬ 
ever, slaves (Gift. 12 «). In general, the 
Rabbinic Law of slavery la exceeding 
harsh—far more so than that of the Pen¬ 
tateuch (comp, an abstract of the Laws 
of Slavery in Fassel t Mos.-Rabb. CLrll- 
Recht, yoL 1L pp, 393-406). 
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was refused. Lastly, in their present Mission they were not to touch 
either Gentile or Samaritan territory. The direction—so different 
in spirit from what Jesus Himself had previously said and done, 
and from their own later commission—was, of course, only ‘ for the 
present necessity.’ 1 For the present they were neither prepared nor 
fitted to go beyond the circuit indicated. It would have been a fatal 
anticipation of their inner and outer history to have attempted this, 
and it would have defeated the object of our Lord of disarming pre¬ 
judices when making a final appeal to the Jews of Galilee. 

Even these considerations lead us to expect a strictly Jewish cast 
in this Discourse to the Disciples. The command to abstain from 
any religious fellowship with Gentiles and Samaritans was in tempo¬ 
rary accommodation to the prejudices of His disciples and of the Jews. 
And the distinction between ; the way of the Gentiles ’ and ‘ any city 
of the Samaritans' is the more significant, when we bear in mind 
that even the difst of a heathen road was regarded as defiling," while 
the houses, springs, roads, and certain food of the Samaritans were 
declared clean.” At the same time, religiously and as regarded fellow¬ 
ship, the Samaritans were placed on the same footing with Gentiles.' 
Nor would the injunction, to impart their message freely, sound 
itrange in Jewish ears. It was, in fact, what the Rabbis themselves 
most earnestly enjoined in regard to the teaching of the Law and 
traditions, however different their practice may have been. 4 Indeed, 
the very argument, that they were to impart freely, because they had 
received freely, is employed by the Rabbis, and derived from the lan¬ 
guage and example of Moses in Deut. iv. 5. e J Again, the directions 
about not taking staff, shoes, nor money-purse, exactly correspond 
to the Rabbinic injunction not to enter the Temple-precincts with 
staff, shoes* (mark, not sandals), and a money-girdle. r ‘ The symbolic 
reasons underlying this command would, in both cases, be probably 
the same: to avoid even the appearance of being engaged on other 
business, when the whole being should be absorbed in the service of 
the Lord. At any rate, it would convey to the disciples the idea, 
that they were to consider themselves as if entering the Temple- 
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1 The direction is recorded by St 
Matthew only. Bat St Matt xxviii, 19 
would, if it were necessary, sufficiently 
prove that thia is not a Judoistic limita¬ 
tion, 

* At the same time the statement in 
Bekbor, 29 a, that *if needfol money 
was bo be paid for the acquisition of 
learning/ according to Prov T ixiiL 2$. 


('by the truth *), implies that the rule 
cannot always have been strictly ob¬ 
served, 

* The Manat or Bhoe, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the Sandal as 

in Jer Shabb, 8 a, v 

4 The Pundah or Aphundah 

(■TtfWB). Comp, for ex, Jer, Shabb, 12 c. 
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* St. Luke 
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< Deut. xiiL 

17 


4 Jer, Pe&li 
16 a 

■ B&nb. U a 


BOOK precincts, thus carrying out the principle of Christ’s first thought is i 

III the Temple: ‘ Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s business? ’ •' 

-- Nor could they be in doubt what severity of final punishment a doom i 

;,V uke heavier than that of Sodom and Gomorrah would imply, since, ac- 

cording to early tradition, their inhabitants were to have no part in the i 
‘swiii. i.s world to come.” And most impressive to a Jewish mind would be the 

symbolic injunction, to shake off the dust of their feet for a testimony 
against such a house or city. The expression, no doubt, indicated 
that the ban of the Lord was resting on it, and the symbolic act 
would, as it were, be the solemn pronouncing that 'nought of the 
■ Deut.xiiL cursed thing ’ clave to them.* 1 In this sense, anything that clave 

to a person was metaphorically called ‘the dust,’ as for example, 

* jer.Pewi 1 the dust of an evil tongue,” 1 ' the dust of usury,’ as, on the other 

• BanA. w a hand, to ' dust to idolatry ’ meant to cleave to it.* Even the injunc¬ 

tion not to change the dwelling, where one had been received, was 
in accordance with Jewish views, the example of ‘Abraham being 
t According quoted, who ( * returned to the place where his tent had been at the 

tO QflUa 1 ■ ■ I d 

xiii.a beginning. 11 a 

These remarks show how closely the Lord followed, m this first 
lsnmdn part His charge to the disciples/ Jewish forms of thinking and 
bottom modes of expression. It is not otherwise in the second, 1 although 
h st^Matt. difference is here very marked. We have no longer merely the 

original commission, as it is given in almost the same terms by 
St. Mark and St. Luke. But the horizon is now enlarged, and 
St. Matthew reports that which the other Evangelists record at a 
later stage of the Lord’s Ministry. Whether or not when the Lord 
charged Ilia disciples on their llrst mission p He was led gradually to 
enlarge the scope of His teaching so as to adapt it to all times, need 
not be discussed. For St, Matthew himself could not have intended 
to confine the words of Christ to this first journey of the Apostles, 
since they contain references to division in families, persecutions, 
*TT.ia-ia and conflict with the civil power/ such as belong to a much later 

period in the history of the Church; and, besides, contain also that 
prediction which could not have applied to this first Mission of the 
Apostles, * Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the 


* According 
to (tan. 
xilL 6 

> Arach. 

16 b, ilnee 
13 and 11 
from 
bottom 

» St. Matt. 
I. 1-15 

* St. Matt 
x. 16-39 


■ vor. 39 


Son of Man be come.’ 


1 The explanations of this expression 
generally offered need not here be re¬ 
peated. 

1 Bo common, indeed, was this view as 
to hare become proverbial. Thus, It was 
said concerning learned descendants of a 


learned man, that "the Torah returned 
into Its Akh&anya or hoeplce 

(Baba Met 06 a, Ms, In the curious story 
about the successful attempts made to 
convert to study the dissolute bod of a 
great Rabbi). 



<SHEEP IN THE MIDST OF WOLVES.' 




Witnout here anticipating the full inquiry into the promise of 
His immediate Coming, it is important to avoid, even at this Btage, 
any possible misunderstanding on the point. The espectation of the 
Coming of ‘the Son of Man’ was grounded on a prophecy of Daniel,* 
in which that Advent, or rather manifestation, was associated with 
judgment. The same is the case in this Charge of our Lord. The 
disciples in their work are described ‘as sheep in the midst of 
wolves,’ a phrase which the Midrash 1 applies to the position of 
Israel amidst a hostile world, adding: How great is that Shepherd,. 
Who delivers them, and vanquishes the wolvesl Similarly, the 
admonition to ‘be wise as serpents and harmless as doves’ is repro¬ 
duced in the Midrash,° where Israel is described as harmless as the 
dove towards God, and wise as serpents towards the hostile Gentile 
nations. Such and even greater would be the enmity which the 
disciples, as the true Israel, would have to encounter from Israel 
alter the flesh. They would be handed over to the various Sanhedrin, 1 
and visited with such punishments as these tribunals had power to 
inflict. 4 More than this, they would be brought before governors and 
kings—primarily, the Roman governors and the Herodian princes.* 
And so determined would be this persecution, as to break the ties of 
the closest kinship, and to bring on them the hatred of all men.' 
The only, but the all-sufflcient, support in those terrible circum¬ 
stances was the assurance of such help from above, that, although 
unlearned and humble, they need have no' care, nor make preparation 
in their defence, which would be given them from above. And with 
this they had the promise, that he who endured to the end would 
be saved, and the prudential direction, so far as possible, to avoid 
persecution by timely withdrawal, which could be the more readily 
achieved, since they would not have completed their circuit of the 
cities of Israel before the ‘Son of Man be come.’ 
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It is of the greatest importance to keep in view that, at whatever 
period of Christ’s Ministry this prediction and promise were spoken, 
and whether only once or oltener, they refer exclusively to a Jewish 
state of things. The persecutions are exclusively Jewish. This ap¬ 
pears from verse 18, where the answer of the disciples is promised 
to be ‘for a testimony against them,* who had delivered them up, 
that is, here evidently the Jews, as also against ‘the Gentiles.’ And 
the Evangelistic cireuit of the disciples in their preaching was to be 
primarily Jewish ; and not only so, but in the time when there were 


1 The question of the constitution and jurisdiction of the various Sanhedrin will be 
discussed in another place. 
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BOOK still ‘cities of Israel,’ that is, previous to the final destruction of the 
in Jewish commonwealth. The reference, then, is to that period of 

Jewish persecution and of Apostolic preaching in the cities of Israel, 
which is bounded by the destruction of Jerusalem. Accordingly, 
the ‘coming of the Son of Man,’ and the ‘end’ here spoken of, must 
also have the same application. It was, as we have seen, according 
to Dan. vii. 13, a coming in judgment. To the Jewish persecuting 
authorities, who had rejected the Christ, in order, as they imagined, 
• et. John to save their City and Temple from the Romans,* and to whom Christ 

had testified that He would come again, this judgment on their city 
and Btate, this destruction of their polity, was * the Coming of the 
Son of Man ’ in judgment, and the only coming which the Jews, us 
a state, could expect, the only one meet for them, even as, to them 
who look for Him, He will appear a second time, without sin unto 
salvation. 

That this is the only natural meaning attaching to this prediction, 
especially when compared with the parallel utterances recorded in 
St_Mark xiii. 9-13, appears to us indubitable. It is another question 
how, or how far, those to whom these words were in the first place 
addressed would understand their full bearing, at least at that time. 
Even supposing, that the disciples who first heard did not distinguish 
between the Coming to Israel in judgment, and that to the world in 
mingled judgment and mercy, as it was afterwards conveyed to them 
»Ht.Lake in the Parable of the Forthshooting of the Fig-tree," yet the curly 
ml Christians must soon have become aware of it. For, the distinction 

is sharply marked. As regards its manner, the ‘ second ’ Coming of 
Christ may be said to correspond to the state of those to whom He 
cometh. To the Jews His first Coming was visible, and as claiming 
to be their King. They had asked for a sign; and no sign was given 
them at the time. They rejected Him, and placed the Jewish polity 
and nation in rebellion against ‘the King.’ To the Jews, who so 
rejected the first visible appearance of Christ as their King, the 
second appearance would be invisible but real; the sign which they 
had asked would be given them, but as a sign of judgment, and His 
Coming would be in judgment. Thus would His authority be vindi¬ 
cated, and He appear, not, indeed, visibly but really, as what He 
had claimed to be. That this was to be the manner and object of 
His Coming to Israel, was clearly set forth to the disciples in the 
•SLKfttt Parable of the Unthankful Husbandmen." The coming of the Lord 
ud S* 46 ’ of the vineyard would be the destruction of the wicked husbandmen. 
p *** liol “ And to render misunderstanding impossible, the explanation is 
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immediately added, that the Kingdom of God was to be taken from 
them, and given to those who would bring forth the fruits thereof. 
Assuredly, this could not, even in the view of the disciples, which 
may have been formed on the Jewish model, have applied to the 
Coming of Christ at the end of the present jEon dispensation. 

We bear in mind that this second, outwardly invisible but very 
real, Coming of the Sou of Man to the Jews, as a state, could only be 
in judgment on their polity, in that ( Sign ' which was once refused, 
but which, when it appeared, would only too clearly vindicate His 
claims and authority. Thus viewed,the passages,in which thatsecond 
Coining is referred to, will yield their natural meaning. Neither the 
mission of the disciples, nor their journeying through the cities of 
Israel, was finished, before the Son of Man came. Nay, there were 
those standing there who would not taste death, till they had seen in 
the destruction of the city and state the vindication of the Kingship of 
Jesus, which Israel had disowned.* And even in those last Discourses 
in which the horizon gradually enlarges, and this Coming in judgment 
to Israel merges in the greater judgment on an unbelieving world, 11 
this earlier Coming to the Jewish nation is clearly marked. The 

three Evangelists equally record it, that ‘ this generation ’ shonld not 
pass away, till all things were fulfilled. 0 To take the lowest view, it 
is scarcely conceivable that these sayings would have been allowed to 
stand in all the three Gospels, if the disciples and the early Church had 
understood the Coming of the Son of Man in any other sense than as 
to the Jews in the destruction of their polity. And it is most 
significant, that the final utterances of the Lord as to His Coming 
were elicited hy questions arising from the predicted destruction 
of the Temple. This the early disciples associated with the final 
Coming of Christ. To explain more fully the distinction between 
them would have been impossible, in consistency with the Lord’s 
general purpose about the doctrine of His Coming. Yet the Parables 
which in the Gospels (especially in that by St. Matthew) follow on 

these predictions, d and the teaching about the final Advent of ‘ the 

Son of Man,’ point clearly to a difference and an interval between the 
one and the other. 

The disciples must have the more readily applied this prediction 
of His Coming to Palestine, since ' the woes ’ connected with it so 
closely corresponded to those expected by the Jews before the Advent 

of Messiah. 8 Even the direction to flee from persecution is repeated 

by the Rabbis in similar circumstances and established by the 
example of Jacob/ of Moses, * and of David. h 
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In the next section of this Discourse of our Lord, as reported by 
St. Matthew/ the horizon is enlarged. The statements arc still 
primarily applicable to the early disciples, and their preaching among 
the Jews and in Palestine. But their ultimate bearing is already 
wider, and includes predictions and principles true to all time. In 
view of the treatment which their Master received, the disciples 
must expect misrepresentation and evil-speaking. Nor could it seem 
strange to them, since even the common Rabbinic proverb had it: 1 
'It is enough for a servant to be as his lord 1 (oid njvt im? vh). As 
we hear it from the lips of Christ, wc remember that this saying 
afterwards comforted those, who mourned the downfall of wealthy and 
liberal homes in Israel, by thoughts of the greater calamity which had 
overthrown Jerusalem and the Temple, And very significant is its 
application by Christ: ' If they have called the Master of the house 
Beelzebul/ how much more them of His household. 1 This charge, 
brought of course by the Pharisaic party of Jerusalem, had a double 
significance. Wc believe, that the expression ' Master of the house r 
looked back to the claims which Jesus had made on Ilis first purifi¬ 
cation of the Temple. We almost seem to hear the coarse Rabbinic 
witticism in its play on the word Beelzebul. For, Zebhul t (^2J) 
means in Rabbinic language, not any ordinary dwelling, but specifi¬ 
cally the Temple, 1 b and BeeUZebul would be the Master of the 
Temple/ On the other hand, Zibbvl (?^1) means 4 sacrificing to 
idols; 0 and hence Beel-zebul would, in that sense, be equivalent to 
‘lord 1 or 'chief of idolatrous sacrificing 11 —the worst and chiefest 
of demons, who presided over, and incited to, idolatry. 'The Lord 
of the Temple 1 (which truly was His Church) was to them 1 the 
chief of idolatrous worship, 1 the Representative of God that of the 
worst of demons: Beelzebul was Beelzibbull 1 What then might 'His 
Household 1 expect at their hands? 

But they were not to fear such misrepresentations. In due time 


1 So Ber, bS b\ Siphra on Lev. xxv. 
23; Ber. R. 49; Sbem. ft 42; Hldr. on 
Pb. ixvIL 4. 

a This Is undoubtedly the correct 
reading, and not Beelzebub. Any re¬ 
ference to the Baalzebub. or ' fly-god f of 
2 Kings L 2, seems, rationally, out of the 
question. 

1 Zebhul Is also the name of the 

fourth of the seven heavens In which 
Jewish mysticism located the heavenly 
Jerusalem with Its Temple, at whose 
altar Michael ministered (Chag. It fy 


4 The primary meaning is: manuring 
(land) with dong. 

1 It could not possibly mean, as has 
been supposed, 4 lord of dung/ because 

q % 

dung Is 521 and not 512T- 
” ■ ■ 

• This alone explains the meaning o/ 
BoelzebuL Neither Beelzebub nor Baal- 
stibal were Mmei given by the Jews to 
any demon, bat Beelzebul, tbe 1 lord of 
sacrificing to idols/ would certainly be 
the dGtignatio a of what they regarded 
as the chief of the demons. 
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the Lord would make manifest both His and their true character / 1 chap. 
Nor were they to be deterred from announcing in the clearest and xxvn 
most public manner, in broad daylight, and from the fiat roofs of v — 
houses, that which had been first told them in the darkness, as ' 9t - MatL 

X» 2d 

Jewish teachers communicated the deepest and highest doctrines in 
secret to their disciples, or as the preacher would whisper his dis¬ 
course into the ear of the interpreter. The deepest truths concerning 
His Person, and the announcement of His Kingdom and Work, were 
to be fully revealed, and loudly proclaimed. But, from a much higher 
point of view, how different was the teaching of Ghrist from that of 

the Rabbis I The latter laid it down as a principle, which they tried 

■ 

to prove from Scripture, b that, in order to save one’s life, it was 

not only lawful, but even duty—if necessary, to commit any kind 

of sin, except idolatry, incest, or murder/ Nay, even idolatry was *b<uhi. na 

allowed, if only it were done in secret, so as not to profane the Name Soma'Baa 

of the Lord—than which death was infinitely preferable/ Christ, on 

the other hand, not only ignored this vicious Jewish distinction of 

public and private as regarded morality, but bade His followers set 

aside all regard for personal safety, even in reference to the duty of 

preaching the Gospel, There was a higher fear than of men: that of 

God—and it should drive out the fear of those who could only kill the 

body. Besides, why fear? God’s Providence extended even over 

the meanest of His creatures. Two sparrows cost only an assarion 

about the third of a penny/ Yet even one of them would 
not perish without the knowledge of God. No illustration was more 
familiar to the Jewish mind than that of His watchful care even 
over the sparrows. The beautiful allusion in Amos iiL 5 was 
somewhat realistically carried out in a legend which occurs in more 
than one Rabbinic passage. We are told that, after that great 
miracle-worker of Jewish legend, R. Simeon ben Jochai, had been 
for thirteen years in hiding from his persecutors in a cave, where he 
was miraculously fed, he observed that, when the bird-catcher laid 
his snare, the bird escaped, or was caught, according as a voice from 
heaven proclaimed, * Mercy, 1 or else, f Destruction, * Arguing, that if 
even a sparrow could not be caught without heaven’s bidding, how 


1 Mark the same meaning of the ex¬ 
pression in SL Lake viiL 17; xiu 2, 

9 I confess myself unable to under¬ 
stand the bearing of the special pleading 
of WUnsche against this Inference from 
Sanh. 74 a. His reasoning Is certainly 
in correct 


1 The Tsar pQ'Jf )* or assarion, Is ex¬ 
pressly and repeatedly stated in Rabbinic 
writings to be the twenty-foorth part of 
a dinar, and hence not a halfpenny far¬ 
thing, but about the third of a penny. 
Comp. Hertfeldt Handelsgeschlchte, ppi 
180 182. 
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Nor could even the additional promise of Christ: ‘ But of you 
even the hairs of the head are all numbered,” surprise His disciples. 

:e that, in doing 


But it would convey to them the gladsome 
His Work, they were performing the Will of God, nnd were spccinlly 
in His keeping. And it would carry home to them—with the comfort 
of a very different application, while engaged in doing the Work umi 
Will of God—what Itabbinism expressed in a realistic manner by 
the common sayings, that whither a man was to go, thither his 
feet would carry him; and, that a man could not injure his finger 
on earth, unless it had been so decreed of him in heaven.* And in 
later Rabbinic writings* we read, in almost tho words of Christ: 
‘Do I not number all the hairs of every creature?’ And yet an 
even higher outlook was opened to tho disciples. All preaching was 
confessing, and all confessing a preaching of Christ; and our con¬ 
fession or denial would, almost by a law of nature, meet with similar 
confession or denial on the part of Christ before llis Fnther in 
heaven. 1 This, also, was an application of that fundamental prin¬ 
ciple, that ‘nothing is covered that shall not he revealed,’ which, 
indeed, extendeth to tho inmost secrets of heart and life. 

What follows in our Lord's Discourse d still (\irthcr widens the 
horizon. It describes the condition and laws of His Kingdom, until 
the final revelation of that which is now covered and hidden. So 
long as His claims were act before a hostile world they could only 
provoke war.' On the other hand, so long as such decision was 
necessary, in the choice of either those nearest and dearest, of case, 
nay, of lifo itself, or else of Christ, there could be no compromise. 
Not that, as is sometimes erroneously supposed, a very great degree 
of love to the dearest on earth amounts to loving them more than 
Christ. No degree of proper affection can ever make affection 
wrongful, even as no diminution of it could make wrongftil affection 
right. The love which Christ condemncth differs not in degree, hut 
in kind, from rightlhl affection. It is one which takes the place of 
love to Christ—not which is placed by the side of that of Christ. 
For, rightly viewed, the two occupy different provinces. Wherever 
and whenever the two affections come into comparison, they also 


1 This Is the literal rendering. 

1 This appears more clearly when wo 
translate literally (ver. 32): 'Who shall 
confess In Me 1 —and again: * In him will 
1 also confess/ 


* The original Is very peculiar: ‘Think 
not that 1 came to cast peace on the 
earth/ aa a sower coats the seed Into 
the ground- 
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come into collision. And so the questions of not being worthy of 
Him (and who can be positively worthy?), and of the true finding or 
losing of our life, have their bearing on our daily life and profession. 1 

But even in this respect the disciples must, to some extent, have 
been prepared to receive the teaching of Christ. It was generally 
expected, that a time of great tribulation would precede the Advent 
of the Messiah. Again, it was a Rabbinic axiom, that the cause of 
the Teacher, to whom a man owed eternal life, was to be taken in 
hand before that of his father, to whom he owed only the life of this 
world.* 1 Even the statement about taking up the croBS in following 
Christ, although prophetic, could not sound quite strange. Cruci¬ 
fixion was, indeed, not a Jewish punishment, but the Jews must have 
become sadly familiar with it. The ‘Targum 1 speaks of it as one of 
the four modes of execution which Naomi described to Ruth as those 
in custom in Palestine, the other three being—stoning, burning, and 
beheading. Indeed, the expression 1 bearing the cross,’as indicative 
of sorrow and suffering, is so common, that we read, Abraham 
carried the wood for the sacrifice of Isaac, ‘ like one who bears his 
cross on his shoulder. 1 ' 

Nor could the disciples be in doubt as to the meaning of the last 
part of Christ’s address. 4 They were old Jewish forms of thought, 
only filled with the new wine of the Gospel. The Rabbis taught, 
only in extravagant terms, the merit attaching to the reception and 
entertainment of sages.' The very expression ‘in the name of’ a 
prophet, or a righteous man, is strictly Jewish (dip), and means for 

the sake of, or with intention, in regard to. It appears to us, that 
Christ introduced His own distinctive teaching by the admitted 
Jewish principle, that hospitable reception for the sake of, or with 
the intention of doing it to, a prophet or a righteous man, would 
procure a share in the prophet’s or righteous man’s reward. Thus, 
tradition had it, that the Obadiah of King Ahab’scourt'had become 
the prophet of that name, because he had provided for the hundred 
prophets.* And we are repeatedly assured, that to receive a sage,or 
even an elder, was like receiving the Shekhinah itself. But the 
concluding promise of Christ, concerning the reward of even ‘ a cup 

of cold water ’ to * one of these little ones ’ ‘ in the name of a disciple, ’ 
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1 The meaning of the expression, for My Bake shall find it. 1 

losing and finding one’s life, appears 1 Especially if he taught him the 
more markedly by attending to the highest of all lore, the Talmud, or ei- 

teasee in the text: ‘He that found his plained the reason or the meaning of 

life lose it, and he that lost his life what it contained. 
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m even so, the expression would, bo far as its form is concerned, perhaps 
'■—*bear a fuller meaning to them than to us. These 1 little ones ’ 

were ‘ the children,’ who were still learning the elements of knowledge, 
and who would by-and-by grow into ‘disciples.’ For, as the Midrash 
has it: ‘ Where there are no little ones, there are no disciples; and 
where no disciples, no sages: where no sages, there no elders; where 
•AononUni no elders, there no prophets; and where no prophets, there* does 
i« God not cause His Shekhinah to rest.' * 


» Ber. B.U. 

DD G«ZL 
llT. 1 


■ BuL W « 


We hare been so particular in marking the Jewish parallelisms 
in this Discourse, first, because it seemed important to show, that tho 
words of the Lord were not beyond the comprehension of the 
disciples. Starting from forms of thought and expressions with 
which they were familiar, He carried them far beyond Jewish ideas 
and hopes. But, secondly, it is just in this similarity of form, which 
proves that it was of the time and to the time, as well as to us and 
to all times, that we best see, how far the teaching of Christ trait' 
scended all contemporary conception. 

But the reality, the genuineness, the depth and fervour of self- 
surrender, which Christ expects, is met by equal fulness of acknow¬ 
ledgment on His part, alike in heaven and on earth. In fact, there 
is absolute identification with His ambassadors on the part of Christ. 
As He is the Ambassador of the Father, so are they His, and as 
such also the ambassadors of the Father. To receive them was, there¬ 
fore, not only to receive Christ, but the Father, Who would own the 
humblest, even the meanest service of love to one of the learners, 
*the little ones.’ AH the more painful is the contrast of Jewish 
pride and self-righteousness, which attributes Bupreme merit to 
ministering, not as to God, but as to man; not for God’s sake, but 
for that of the man: a pride which could give utterance to such 
a saying, 1 All the prophets have announced salvation only to the 
like of those who give their daughters in marriage to sages, or cause 
them to make gain, or give of their goods to them. But what the 
bliss of the Bages themselves is, no mortal eye has Been.'* 

It was not with such sayings that Christ Bent forth His disciples; 
nor in such spirit, that the world has been subdued to Him. The 
reliaquishiug of all that is nearest and dearest, croBB-bearing, loss of 
life itself—snch were the terms of His disci pleship. let acknowledg¬ 
ment there would surely be, first, in the felt and assured sense of 
His Presence; then, in the reward of a prophet, a righteous man, or, 
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it might be, a disciple. But ail was to be in Ilim, and for Him, even chap. 

the gift of ‘ a cup of cold water ’ to ; a little one.’ Nay, neither the XXVII 

‘little ones,’ the learners, nor the cup of cold water given them, 
would be overlooked or forgotton. 

But over all did the ‘ Meek and Lowly One ’ cast the loftiness of 
His Humility. 
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While the Apostles Trent forth by two and twoon their first Mission , 1 
Jesus Himself taught and preached in the towns around Capernaum * 1 
This period of undisturbed activity seems, however, to have been of 
brief duration * 1 That it was eminently successful, we infer not only 
from direct notices/ but also from the circumstance that, for the first 
time, the attention of Herod Antipns was now called to the Person of 
Jesus, We suppose that, during the nine or ten months of Christ's 
Galilean Ministry, the Tetrarch had resided in his Pcrscan dominions 
(east of the Jordan), either at Julias or at Machaerus, in which latter 
fortress the Baptist was beheaded* We infer, that the labours of the 
Apostles had also extended thus far, since they attracted the notice of 
Herod* In the popular excitement caused by the execution of the 
Baptist, the miraculous activity of the messengers of the Christ, 
Whom John had announced, would naturally attract wider intercut, 
while Antipas would, under the influence of fear and superstition, give 
greater heed to them. We can scarcely be mistaken in supposing, 
that this accounts for the abrupt termination of the labours of the 
Apostles, and their return to Jesus. At any rate, the arrival of the 
disciples of John, with tidings of their master's death, and the return 
of the Apostles, seem to have been contemporaneous, c Finally, wc 
conjecture, that it was among the motives which influenced the re¬ 
moval of Christ and His Apostles from Capernaum* Temporarily to 
withdraw Himself and His disciples from Herod, to give them a 


1 This Ib the only occasion on which or bo* But It seems impossible* In con- 
they are designated as Apostles In the sistency with the facts, to confine H to 
Goepel by 3L Mark* two days* as Bishop Eflicott proposes 

* Their mission seems to have been (HisL LecL p* 193). 
short, probably not more than two weeks 
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season of rest and further preparation after the excitement of the last 
few weeks, and to avoid being involved in the popular movements 
consequent on the murder of the Baptist—such we may venture to 
indicate as among the reasons of the departure of Jesus and His 
disciples, first into the dominions of the Tetrarch Philip, on the 
eastern side of the Lake, 1 and after that ‘into the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon.’ h Thus the fate of the Baptist was, as might have been 
expected, decisive in its influence on the History of the Christ and of 
His Kingdom. But we have yet to trace the incidents in the life of 
John, so far as recorded in the Gospels, from the time of His last con¬ 
tact with Jesus to his execution. 

1. It was c in the late spring, or rather early summer of the year 
27 of our era, that John was baptizing in A3non, near to Salim. 
In the neighbourhood, Jesns and His disciples were similarly engaged, 1 
The Presence and activity of Jesus in Jerusalem at the Passover * had 
determined the Pharisaic party to take active measures against Him 
and His Forerunner. John. As to the first outcome of this plan we 
notice the discussions on the question of ‘ purification, ’ and the 
attempt to separate between Christ and the Baptist by exciting the 
jealousy of the latter.' But the result was far different. His dis¬ 
ciples might have been influenced, but John himself was too true a 
man, and too deeply convinced of the reality of Christ’s Mission, to 
yield even for a moment to such temptation. Nothing more noble 
can be conceived than the self-abnegation of the Baptist in circum¬ 
stances which would not only have turned aside an impostor or an 
enthusiast, but must have severely tried the constancy of the truest 
man. At the end of a most trying career of constant self-denial its 
scanty fruits seemed, as it were, snatched from Him, and the multi¬ 
tude, which he had hitherto swayed, turned after Another, to Whom 
himself had first given testimony, but Who ever since had apparently 
neglected him. And now he had seemingly appropriated the one 
distinctive badge of his preaching! Not to rebel, Dor to murmur, but 

even to rejoice in this as the right and proper thing, for which he had 
longed as the end of his own work—this implies a purity, simplicity, 
and grandeur of purpose, and a strength of conviction unsurpassed 
among men. The moral height of this testimony of John, and the 
evidential force of the introduction of this narrative—utterly unac¬ 
countable, nay, unintelligible on the hypothesis that it is not true— 
seem to us among the strongest evidences in favour of the GoBpel- 
hi story. 
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1 Comp, chapter vii. of this Book. For some points formerly referred to have 
the sake of clearness and connection, bad to be here repeated* 
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BOOK It was Dot the greatness of the Christ, to his own seeming loss, 
HI which could cloud the noonday of the Baptist's convictions, In. 

aimple Judsan illustration, he was only ‘ the friend of the Bride¬ 
groom ’ (the 1 Shoahebheyna ’), with all that popular association or 
higher Jewish allegory connected with that relationship. 1 Uc claimed 
not the bride. His was another joy—that of hearing the Voice of 
her rightful Bridegroom, Whose ‘groomsman ’ he was. In the sound 
of that Voice lay the fulfilment of his office. And St. John, looking 
back upon the relation between the Baptist and Jesus—on the re¬ 
ception of the testimony of the former and the unique position of ( the 
Bridegroom ’—points out the lessons of the answer of the Baptist to 
his disciples (St. John iii. 31 to 30 ') as formerly those of the conversa- 
ton tion with Nicodemus.* 

This hour of the seeming abasement of the Baptist was, in truth, 
that of the highest exaltation, as marking the fulfilment of bis office, 
and, therefore, of his joy. Hours of cloud and darkness wefe to 
follow. 

2. The scene has changed, and the Baptist has become the 
prisoner of Herod Antipas. The dominions of the latter embraced, 
in the north: Oalilee, west of the Jordan and of the Lake of Galilee; 
and in the south: Perea, east of the Jordan. To realise events wc 
must bear iD mind that, crossing the Lake eastwards, we should pass 
from the possessions of Herod to those of the Tetrarch Philip, or 
else come upon the territory of the 1 Ten Cities,’ or Decapolis, a kind 
of confederation of townships, with constitution and liberties, such as 
those of the Grecian cities. 1 By a narrow strip northwards, Per®a 
just slipped in between the Decapolis and Samaria. It is impossible 
with certainty to localise the iEnon, near Salim, where John baptized. 
Ancient tradition placed the latter a few miles south of Scytbopolis 
or Bethshean, on the borders of Galilee, or rather, the Decapolis, and 
Samaria. But as the eastern part of Sajnaria towards the Jordan was 
very narrow, one may well believe that the place was close to, perhaps 
actually in, the north-eastern angle of the province of Jud®a, where 
it borders on Samaria. We are now on the western bank of Jordan. 
The other, or eastern, bank of the river would be that narrow northern 
strip of Perea which formed part of the territory of Antipas. ThuB 
a few miles, or the mere crossing of the river, would have brought 

1 Comp. 1 Sketchee of Jewish Social are no longer the words of Christ bat 
Life,’ pp. 153. 153. those of Sc. John. 

■ These verses contain the reflections 1 Comp. Caspar*, Chronolog. Geogr. 
of the Evangelist, not the words of the RlnL pp. 83-91. 

Baptist, Just as previously w. IS to 11 
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the Baptist into Persea. There can be no doubt but that the Baptist 
must either have crossed into, or else that ,Enon, near Salim, was 
actually within the dominions of Herod. 1 It was on that occasion 
that Herod seized on his person, * and that Jesus, Who was still 
within Judaean territory, withdrew from the intrigues of the Pharisees 
and the proximity of Herod, through Samaria, into Galilee.” 

For, although Galilee belonged to Herod Antipas, it was suffi¬ 
ciently far from the present residence of the Tetrarch in Peraa. 
Tiberias, his Galilean residence, with its splendid royal palace, had 
only been built a year or two before; 1 and it is impossible to sup¬ 
pose, that Herod would not have sooner heard of the fame of Jesus,' 
if his court had been in Tiberias, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Capernaum. We arc, therefore, shut up to the conclusion, that, 
during the nine or ten months of Christ’s Ministry in Galilee, the 
Tetrarch resided in Peraea. Here he had two palaces, one at Julias, 
or Livias, the other at Maehserus. The latter will be immediately 
described as the place of the Baptist’s imprisonment and martyrdom. 
The Julias, or Livias, of Peraea must be distinguished from another 
city of that name (also called Bethsaida) in the North (east of the 
Jordan), and within tbe dominions of the Tetrarch Philip. The 
Julias of Peraea represented the ancient Beth Haram in the tribe of 
Gad,* 1 a name for which Josephus gives' BetharampMha, and the 
Kabbis Beth Ramthah . f 1 It still survives in the modern Beit-haran. 
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But of the fortress and palace which Herod had built, and named 
after the Empress, ‘all that remains’ are ‘ a few traces of walls and 
foundations. ’ 4 


*Ant. xvllL 
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Supposing Antipas to have been at the Peraean Julias, he would 
have been in the closest proximity to the scene of the Baptist’s last 
recorded labours at JSnon. We can now understand, not only how 
John was imprisoned by Antipas, but also the threefold motives 
which influenced it. According to Josephus,* the Tetrarch waB « aul xvtu 
afraid that his absolute influence over the people, who seemed dis¬ 
posed to carry out whatever he advised, might lead to a rebellion. 

This circumstance is also indicated in the remark of St. Matthew,” ►si.M&ti. 
that Herod was afraid to put the Baptist to death on account of the 
people’s opinion of him. On the other hand, the Evangelic state¬ 


ment, 1 that Herod had imprisoned John on account of his declaring 

1 jEiiod may even have been in Peraa p, 635, note 1. 

Itself—in that case, on the eastern bank 9 Comp, the references In 
of the Jordan. Lex. zn Job, p. 58. 

7 Comp 8chUrei\ Neatest Zeitgesch. * See the description of the Bite in 
p. 233. As to the name Tiberias, comp. IKrirtwi, Isnd of Moab, p. 348. 
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his marriage with Herodias unlawful, is in no way inconsistent with 
the reason assigned by Josephus. Not only might butli motives have 
influenced Herod, but there is an obvious connection between them. 
For, John’s open declaration of the unlawfulness of Herod’s marriage, 
as unlike incestuous and adulterous, might, in view of the influence 
which the Baptist exercised, have easily led to a rebellion. In our 
view, the sacred text gives indication of yet a third cause which 
led to John’s imprisonment, and which indeed, may have given final 
weight to the other two grounds of enmity against him. It has been 
suggested, that Herod must have been attached to the Saddueces, 
if to any religious purty, because such a man would not have connected 
himself with the Pharisees. The reasoning is singularly inconelu. 
sive. On political grounds, a Herod would scarcely have lent his 
weight to the Sadduccan or aristocratic priest-party in Jerusalem; 
while, religiously, only too many instances are on record of what the 
Talmud itself calls ‘ painted ones, who are like the Pharisees, and 
who act like Zimri, but expect the reward of Phinehas.’* Besides, 
the Pharisees may have used Antipas as their tool, and worked upon 
his wretched superstition to effeet their own purposes. And this 
is what we suppose to have been the case. The reference to the 
Pharisaic spying and to their comparisons between the inflaence of 
Jesu9 and John, 6 which led to the withdrawal of Christ into 
Galilee, seems to imply that the Pharisees had something to do with 
the imprisonment of John. Their connection with Herod appears 
even more clearly in the attempt to induce Christ’s departure from 
Galilee, on pretext of Herod’s machinations. It will be remembered 
that the Lord unmasked their hypocrisy by bidding them go back to 
Herod, showing that He fully knew that real danger threatened Him, 
not from the Tetrarch, but from the leaders of the party in Jerusalem.' 
Our inference therefore is, that Pharisaic intriguo had a very large 
Bhare in giving effect to Herod’s fear of the Baptist and of his reproofs. 

3. We suppose, then, that Herod Antipas was at Julias, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of A3non, at the time of John's 
imprisonment. But, according to Josephus, whose testimony there 
is no reason to question, the Baptist was committed to the strong 
fortress of Machasrus. 4 ’ If Julias lay where the Wady of the 
Heshban debouches into the Jordan, east of that river, and a little 
north of the Dead Sea, Machaerus is straight south of it, about 


1 A little before Lb at it seema to have to the Arabs. Comp. ScfiHrer. u, a. p. 
belonged to Aretes. We know not, how 239, and Wietteier, Chron. Syn. p. 244, 
It again passed into the hands of Antipas, Bel 1 r. pp. 6, Ac,, whose positions are. 

If, Indeed, It ever was fully ceded by him however, not always quite reliable. 
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two and a half hours north-west of the ancient Eiriathaim (the CHAP, 
modern Kureiydt), the site of Chedorlaomer’s victory.* Machaerus XXVin 
(the modern M'khaur) marked the extreme point south, as Pella that v —~' 
north, in Peraea. As the boundary fortress in the south-east (towards *oen.xiT.» 
Arabia), its safety was of the greatest importance, and everything 
was done to make a place, exceedingly strong by nature, impregnable. 

It had been built by Alexander Jannaeus, but destroyed by Gabinius 
in the wars of Pompey. b It was not only -restored, hut greatly b Jewish 
enlarged, by Herod the Great, who surrounded it with the best de¬ 
fences known at that time. In fact, Herod the Great built a town 
along the shoulder of the hill, and surrounded it by walls, fortified 
by towers. From this town a farther height had to be climbed, on 
which the castle stood, surrounded by walls, and flanked by towers 
one hundred and sixty cubits high. Within the inclosure of the 
castle Herod had built a magnificent palace. A large number of 
cisterns, storehouses, and arsenals, containing every "weapon of attack 
or defence, had been provided to enable the garrison to stand a prolonged 
siege. Josephus describes even its natural position as unassailable. 

The highest point of the fort w as on the west, where it looked sheer 
down into a valley. North and south the fort was equally cut off by 
valleys, which could not be filled up for siege purposes. On the east 
there was, indeed, a valley one hundred cubits deep, but it terminated 
in a mountain opposite to Machaerus. This was evidently the weak 
point of the situation. 1 

A late and very trustworthy traveller has pronounced the descrip¬ 
tion of Josephus' as sufficiently accurate, although exaggerated, and e warm» 

If 2 

as probably not derived from personal observation- He has also fur¬ 
nished such pictorial details, that we can transport ourselves to that 
rocky keep of the Baptist, perhaps the more vividly that, as we 
wander over the vast field of stones, upturned foundations, and 
broken walls around, we eeem to view the scene in the lurid sunset 
of judgment. 1 A rugged line of upturned squared stones * shows 
the old Roman paved road to Machaerus. Ruins covering quite a 
square mile, on a group of undulating hills, mark the site of the 
ancient town of Machaerus. Although surrounded by a wall and 
towers, its position is supposed not to have been strategically de¬ 
fensible. Only a mass of ruins here, with traces of a temple to 

1 Here Bassns made his attack in the tina, p. 195 and, for the various pas* 
bet Jewish war {Jos. War vii. 6. 1-4). sages in Josephus referring to Mach®ru^ 

1 Canon Tristram , Land of Moab, pp. Bottger, u. a. pp. 165-167. 

255-265 \ comp. Baedeker {Socin) False- 
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in Crossing a narrow deep valley, about a mile wide, we climb up to 

the ancient fortress on a conical hill. Altogether it covered a ridge 
of more than a mile. The key of the position was a citadel to the 
extreme east of the fortress. It occupied the summit of the cone, 
was isolated, and almost impregnable, but very small. We shall 
return to examine it. Meanwhile, descending a steep stopc about 
150 yards towards the west, we reach the oblong flat plateau that 
formed the fortress, containing Herod’s magnifleent palace. Hero, 
carefully collected, are piled up the stones of which the citadel was 
built. These immense heaps look like a terrible monument of 
judgment. 

We pass on among the ruins. Ho traces of the royal palace are 
led, save foundations and enormous stones upturned. Quite at the 
end of this long fortress in the west, and looking southwards, is a 
square fort. We return, through what we regard as the ruins of tho 
magnificent castle-palace of Herod, to the highest and strongest part 
of the defences—the eastern keep or the citadel, on the steep slope 
150 yards up. The foundations of the walls all around, to the height 
of a yard or two above the ground, are still standing. As we clamber 
over them to examine the interior, we notice how small this keep 
is: exactly 100 yards in diameter. There are scarcely any remains 
of it led. A well of great depth, and a deep cemented cistern with 
the vaulting of the roof still complete, and—of most terrible in¬ 
terest to us—two dungeons, one ol' them deep down, its sides 
scarcely broken in, ‘ with small holes still visible in the masonry 
where staples of wood and iron had once been fixed ’! As we look 
down into its hot darkness, vfe shudder in realising that this terrible 
keep had for nigh ten months been the prison of that son of the dee 
* wilderness,' the bold herald of the coming Kingdom, the humble, 
earnest, self-denying John the Baptist. Is this the man whose 
testimony about the Christ may be treated as a falsehoodf 

We withdraw our gaze from trying to pierce this gloom and to call 
up in it the figure of the camcl-hair-clad and leather-girt preacher, 
and look over the ruins at the scene around. We are standing on a 
height not less than 3,800 feet above the Dead Sea. In a straight 
line it seems not more than four or Are miles; and the road down to 
it leads, as it were, by a series of ledges and steps. We can see the 
whole extent of this Sea of Judgment, and its western shores from 
north to south. We can almost imagine the Baptist, as he stands 
surveying this nohle prospect. Far to the south stretches the rugged 
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wilderness of Judsea, bounded by the hills of Hebron, Here nestles chap. 

Bethlehem, there is Jerusalem. Or, turning another way, and look- XXVIII 

ing into the deep cleft of the Jordan valley: this oasis of beauty is v —"■ 
Jericho; beyond it, like a silver thread, Jordan winds through a 
burnt, desolate-looking country, till it is lost to view in the haze 
which lies upon the edge of the Horizon. As the eye of the Baptist 
travelled over it, he could follow all the scenes of His life and labours, 
from the home of his childhood in the hill-country of Judma, to those 
many years of solitude and communing with God in the wilderness, 
and then to the first place of his preaching and Baptism, and onwards 
to that where he had last spoken of the Christ, just before his own 
captivity. And now the deep dungeon in the citadel on the one 
Bide, and, on the other, down that slope, the luxurious palace of 
Herod and his adulterous, murderous wife, while the shouts of wild 
revelry and drunken merriment rise around I Was this the King¬ 
dom he had come to announce as near at hand; for which he had 
longed, prayed, toiled, suffered, utterly denied himself and all that 
made life pleasant, and the rosy morning of which he had hailed with 
hymns of praise? Where was the Christ? Was He the Christ? 

What was He doing? Was he eating and drinking all this while 
with publicans and sinners, when he, the Baptist, was suffering for 
Him? Was He in His Person and Work so quite different from 
himself? and why was He so? And did the hot haze and mist 
gather also over this silver thread in the deep cleft of Israel’s barren 
burnt-up desolateness? 

4. In these circumstances we scarcely wonder at the feelings of 
John’s disciples, as months of this weary captivity passed. Uncertain 
what to expect, they seem to have oscillated between Machserus and 
Capernaum. Any hope in their Master’s vindication and deliver¬ 
ance lay in the possibilities involved in the announcement he had 
made of Jesus as the Christ. And it was to Him that their Master’s 
finger had pointed them. Indeed, some of Jesus’ earliest and most 
intimate disciples had come from their ranks; and, as themselves 
had remarked, the multitude had turned to Jesus even before the 
Baptist’s imprisonment.* And yet, could He be the Christ? How »g L j ota 
many things about Him that were strange and seemed inexplicable I 38 
In their view, there muBt have been a terrible contrast between him 
who lay in the dungeon of Machmrus, and Him Who sat down to eat 
and drink at a feast of the publicans. 

His reception of publicans and sinners they could understand; 
their own Master had not rejected them. But why eat and drink 
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with them? Why feasting, and this in a time when fasting and 
prayer would have seemed specially appropriate? And, indeed, was 
not fasting always appropriate? And yet this new Messiah had not 
taught his disciples either to fast or what to pray! The Pharisees, 
in their anxiety to separate between Jesus and His Forerunner, must 
have told them all this again and again, and pointed to the contrast. 

At any rate, it was at the instigation of the Pharisees, ami in 
company with them, 1 that the disciples of John propounded to Jesus 
this question about fasting and prayer, immediately alter the feast in 
the house of the converted Levi-Matthcw.* We must bear in mind 
that fasting and prayer, or else fasting and alms, or all the three, 
were alwaj'9 combined. Fasting represented the negative, prayer 
and alms the positive element, in the forgiveness of sins. Fasting, 
as self-punishment and mortification, would avert the anger of Qod 
and calamities. Most extraordinary instances of the purposes in 
view in fasting, and of the results obtained are told in Jewish 
legend, which (as will be remembered) went so far as to relate how 
a Jewish saint was thereby rendered proof against the fire of Ge¬ 
henna, of which a realistic demonstration was given when his bodj 
was rendered proof against ordinary Are.* 

Even apart from such extravagances, Kabbinism gave au alto¬ 
gether external aspect to fasting. In this it only developed to ita 
utmost consequences a theology against which the Prophets of old 
had already protested. Perhaps, however, the Jews are not solitary 
in their misconception and perversion of fasting. In their view, it 
was the readiest means of turning aside any threatening calamity", 
such as drought, pestilence, or national danger. This, ex opere 
operato: because fasting was self-punishment and mortification, not 
because a fast meant mourning (for sin, not for its punishment), and 
hence indicated humiliation, acknowledgment of sin, and repent¬ 
ance. The second and fifth days of the week (Monday and Thursday) 1 

were those appointed for public fasts, because Moses was supposed 
to have gone up the Mount for the second Tables of the Law on a 
Thursday, and to have returned on a Monday. The self-introspec¬ 
tion of Pharisaism led many to fast on these two days all the year 
round," just as in Temple-times not a few would offer daily trespass¬ 
offering for sins of which they were ignorant. Then there were 


1 Thus viewed there Is no contradiction, grossest, and profanest absurdities. 

not even real variation, between St Matt 1 Than a three days' fast would be on 
lx. 14 , St Mark II. 18, and St Luke v. 33. the second, tilth, and again on the eec- 

* Altogether, Baba Mez, 84 a to SO a ood day of the week, 
contains a mixture of the strangest. 
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such painful rainutitc of externalism, as those which ruled how, on a 
less strict fast, a person might wash and anoint; while, on the strict¬ 
est fast, it was prohibited even to salute one another.* 1 

It may well have been, that it was on one of these weekly fasts 
that the feast of Levi-Matthew had taken place, and that this ex¬ 
plains the expression: ‘ And John’s disciples and the Pharisees were 
fasting. 1 ” This would give point to their complaint, 'Thy disciples 
fast not.’ Looking hack upon the standpoint from which they 
viewed fasting, it is easy to perceive why Jesus could not have sanc¬ 
tioned, not even tolerated, tho practice among His disciples, as little 
as St. Paul could tolerate among Judaising Christians the, in itself 
indifferent, practice of circumcision. But it was not so easy to ex* 
plain this at the time to tho disciples of John, For, to understand 
it, implied already entire transformation from the old to the new 
spirit. Still more difficult must it have been to do it in such manner, 
as at the same time to lay down principles that would rule all similar 
questions to all ages. But our Lord did both, and even thus proved 
Hia Divine Mission. 

The last recorded testimony of the Baptist had pointed to Christ 
as the ‘Bridegroom.’ 0 As explained in a previous chapter, John 
applied this in a manner which appealed to popular custom. As he 
had pointed out, the Presence of Jesus marked the marriage-week. 
By universal consent and according to Rabbinic law, this was to be 
a time of unmixed festivity . 4 Even on the Day of Atonement a 
bride was allowed to relax one of the ordinances of that strictest 
fast.' During the marriage-week all mourning was to be suspended 
— even the obligation of the prescribed daily prayers ceased. It was 
regarded as a religious duty to gladden the bride and bridegroom. 
Was it not, then, inconsistent on the part of John’s disciples to ex¬ 
pect 'the sons of the bride-ehamber’ to fast, so long as the Bride¬ 
groom was with them? 

This appeal of Christ is still further illustrated by the Talmudic 
ordinance' which absolved ‘the friends of the bridegroom,’ and all 
‘the sons of the bride-chambcr,’ even from the duty of dwelling in 
booths (at the Feast of Tabernacles). The expression, ‘sons of the 
bride-chamber’ (nc*n*;D), which means all invited guests, has the 
more significance, when we remember that the Covenant-union be¬ 
tween God and Israel was not only compared to a marriage, but the 
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1 This Is the real import of the original 
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BOOK Tabernacle and Temple designated as ‘the bridal chambers.' ■' And., 
ill as the institution of ‘friends of the bridegroom ' prevailed in Judmn,, 
v —' but not in Galilee, this marked distinction of the 'friendfl of thei 
*n*Cin bridegroom,” in the month of the Judaean John, and ‘sons of thei 
{Jdi 1illL bride-chamber’ in that of the Galilean Jesus, is itself evidential oil 

historic accuracy, as well as of the Judaean authorship of the Fourth i 
Gospel. 

But let it not be thought that it was to be a time of unbroken joy 
to the disciples of Jesus. Nay, tbe ideas of the disciples of John 
concerning the Messianic Kingdom, as one of resistless outward vie- 
tory and assertion of power, were altogether wrong. The Bride¬ 
groom would be violently taken from them, and then would be the 
time for mourning and fasting. Not that this necessarily implies 
literal fasting, any more than it excludes it, provided the great prin¬ 
ciples, more fully indicated immediately afterwards, arc kept in view. 
Painfully minute, Judaistic self-introspection is contrary to the spirit 
of the joyous liberty of the children of God. It is only a sense of 
Bin, and the felt absence of the Christ, which should lead to mourn¬ 
ing and fasting, though not in order thereby to avert cither the anger 
of God or outward calamity. Besides the evidential force of this 
highly spiritual, and thoroughly un-Jewisb view of fasting, wc notice 
some other points in confirmation of this, and of the Gospel-history 
generally. On the hypothesis of a Jewish invention of the Gospel- 
history, or of its Jewish embellishment, the introduction of this 
narrative would be incomprehensible. Again, on the theory of a 
fundamental difference in the Apostolic teaching, St. Matthew and 
St. Mark representing tbe original Judaic, St. Luke the freer Pauline 
development, the existence of this narrative in the first two Gospels 
would seem unaccountable. Or, to take another view—on the 
hypothesis of the much later and non-Judsean (Ephesian) authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, the minute archaeological touches, and the 
tSLJohn general fitting of the words of the Baptist b into the present narra¬ 
tive would be inexplicable. Lastly, as against all deniers and 
detractors of the Divine Mission of Jesus, this early anticipation of 
His violent removal hy death, and of the consequent mourning of the 
Church, proves that it came not to Him from without, as by the ac¬ 
cident of events, but that from the beginning He anticipated the 
end, and pursued it of set, steadfast purpose. 

1 'All the bride-chambers were only Lord/ 
within the portions of Benjamin* (the 1 Strangely, the two designations are 
Tabernacle and the Temple), Hence treated as identical Id moat Commen- 
BeqJamUi was called 'the boat of the taries. 
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Yet another point in evidence comes to us from the eternal and chap. 

un-Jewish principles implied in the two illustrations, of which XXVin 
Christ here made use.* In truth, the Lord's teachiug is now carried . 
down to its ultimate principles. The slight variations which here 
occur in the Gospel of St. Luke, as, indeed, such exist in so many of 
the narratives of the same events by different Evangelists, Bhould 
not be ‘explained away.’ For, the sound critic should never devise 
an explanation for the sake of a supposed difficulty, but truthfully 
study the text—as an interpreter, not an apologist. Such varia¬ 
tions of detail present no difficulty. As against a merely mechanical, 
nnspiritual accord, they afford evidence of truthful, independent 
witness, and irrefragable proof that, contrary to modern negative 
criticism, the three narratives are not merely different recensions of 
one and the same original document. 

In general, the two illustrations employed—that of the piece of 
undressed cloth (or, according to St. Luke, a piece torn from a new 
garment) sewed upon the rent of an old garment, and that of the new 
wine put into the old wine-skins—must not be too closely pressed in 
regard to their language. 1 They seem chiefly to imply this: You ask, 
why do we fast often, but Thy disciples fast not? You. are mistaken 
in supposing that the old garment can be retained, and merely its 
rents made good by patching it with a piece of new cloth. Not to 
speak of the incongruity, the effect would only be to make the rent 
ultimately worse. The old garment will not bear mending with the 

1 undressed cloth,’ Christ’s was not merely a reformation: all things 
must become new. Or, again, take the other view of it—as the old 
garment cannot be patched from the new, so, on the other hand, can 
the new wine of the Kingdom not be confined in the old forms. It 
would burst those wine-skins. The spirit muBt, indeed, have its 
corresponding form of expression; but that form must be adapted, 
and correspond to it. Not the old with a little of the new to hold it 
together where it is rent; but the new, and that not in the old wine¬ 
skins, but in a form corresponding to the substance. Such are the 
two final principles 1 —the one primarily addressed to the Pharisees, 
the other to the discipleB of John, by which the illustrative teaching 
concerning the marriage-feast, with its bridal garment and wine of 
banquet, is carried far beyond the original question of the disciples 
of John, and receives an application to all time. 

1 Godet bas shown objections against of the writer, or may be (though very 
*11 previous interpretations. But bis own doubtfully) an interpolation. There is 
view seems to me equally untenable. a curious parallel to the verse in Ab. 

1 St. Luke v. 39 seems either a gloss Iv. 20. 
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5. We arc in spirit by the mount of God, and about to witness 
the breaking of a terrible storm* 1 It is one that uproots the great 
trees and rends the rocks; and we shall watch it solemnly, earnestly, 
as with bared head—or, like Elijah, with face wrapt in mantle. 
Weeks had passed, and the disciples of John had come back and 
showed their Master of all these things* He still lay in the dun¬ 
geon of Machaerus; his circumstances unchanged—perhaps, more 
hopeless than before. For, Herod was in that spiritually most des¬ 
perate state: he had heard the Baptist, and was much perplexed. 
And still he heard—but only heard—him gladly, 1 * 1 It was a case by 
no means singular, and of which Felix, olten sending for St. Paul, at 
whose preaching of righteousness, temperance, and the judgment to 
come, he had trembled, offers only one of many parallels* That, when 
hearing him, Herod was ‘much perplexed/ we can understand, since 
he i feared him, knowing that he was a righteous man and holy, 1 and 
thus fearing ‘heard him.' But that being ‘much perplexed/ he still 
'heard him gladly/ constituted the hopelessness of his case. But 
was the Baptist right? Did it constitute part of his Divine calling 
to have not only denounced, but apparently directly confronted 
Herod on his adulterous marriage? Had he not attempted to lift 
himself the axe which seemed to have slipt from the grasp of Him, 
of Whom the Baptist had hoped and. said that He would lay it to 
the root of the tree? 

Such thoughts may have been with him, as he passed from his 
dungeon to the audience of Herod, and from such bootless interviews 
back to his deep keep. Strange as it may seem, it was, perhaps, 
better for the Baptist when he was alone. Much as hia disciples 
honoured and loved him, and truly zealous and jealous for him as they 
were, it was best when they were absent. There are times when 
affection only pains, by forcing on*our notice inability to understand, 
and adding to our sorrow that of feeling our inmost being a stranger 
to those nearest, and who love us must* Then, indeed, is a man 
alone. It was so with the Baptist* The state of mind and expe¬ 
rience of his disciples has already appeared, even in the slight 
notices concerning them. Indeed,* had they fully understood him, 
and not ended where he began—which, truly, is the characteristic of 
all sects, in their crystallisation, or. rather, ossification of truth—they 
would not have remained his disciples; and this consciousness must 
also have brought exquisite pain. Their very affection for him, and 


1 This Is both the correct reading and rendering. 
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their zeal for his credit (as shown in the almost coarse language of CHAP, 
their inquiry: ‘John the Baptist hath sent us unto Thee, saying, XXVHI 
Art Thou He that cometh, or look we for another ?’), as well as their 
tenacity of unprogressiveness—were all, so to speak, marks of his 
failure. And, if he had failed with them, had he succeeded in any¬ 
thing? 

And yet further and more terrible questions rose in that dark 
dungeon. Like serpents that crept out of its walls, they would un¬ 
coil and raise their heads with horrible hissing. What if, after all, 
there had been some terrible mistake on his part? At any rate the 
logic of events was against him. He was now the fast prisoner 
of that Herod, to whom he had spoken with authority; in the power 
of that bold adulteress, Herodias. If he were Elijah, the great Tish- 
bite had never been in the hands of Ahab and Jezebel. And the 
Messiah, Whose Elijah he was, moved not; could not, or would not, 
move, but feasted with publicans and sinners! Was it all a reality? 
or—oh, thought too horrible for utterance—could it have been a 
dream, bright but fleeting, uncaused by any reality, only the reflec¬ 
tion of his own imagination? It must have been a terrible hour, 
and the power of darkness. At the end of one’s life, and that of 

such self-denial and suffering, and with a conscience so alive to God, 
which had—when a youth—driven him burning with holy zeal into 
the wilderness, to have such a question meeting him as: Art Thou 
He,' or do we wait for another? Am I right, or in error and leading 
others into error? must have been truly awful. Not Paul, when 
forsaken of all he lay in the dungeon, the aged prisoner of Christ; 
not Huss, when alone at Constance he encountered the whole Catholic 
Council and the flames; only He, the God-Man, over Whose soul 
crept the death-coldness of great agony when, one by one, all light 
of God and man seemed to fade out, and only that one remained 
burning—His own faith in the Father, could have experienced 
hitterness like this. Let no one dare to say that the faith of John 
failed, at least till the dark waters have rolled up to his own soul. 

For mostly all and each of us must pass through some like ex¬ 
perience; and only our own hearts and God know, how death-bitter 
are the doubts, whether of head or of heart, when question after ques¬ 
tion raises, as with devilish hissing, its head, and earth and heaven 
seem alike silent to us. 

But here we must for a moment pause to ask ourselves thiB, 
which touches the question of all questions: Surely, such a man 
as this Baptist, so thoroughly disillusioned in that hour, could not 
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m Nor yet could the record, which gives us this insight into the weak- 

ness of the strong mau and the doubts of the great Testimony- 
bearer, be a cunningly-invented fable. We cannot imagine the 
record of such a failure, if the narrative were an invention. And if 
this record be true, it is not only of present failure, but also of the 
previous testimony of John. To us, at least, tbe evidential force of 
this narrative seems irresistible. The testimony of the Baptist to 
Jesus offers tbe same kind of evidence as does that of the human soul 
to God: in both cases the one points to the other, and cannot be 

understood without it. 

In that terrible conflict John overcame, as we all must overcome. 
His very despair opened the door of hope. Tbe helpless doubt, which 
none could solve but Oue, he brought to Him around Whom it had 
gathered. Even in this there is evidence for Christ, as the unalter¬ 
ably True One. When John asked the question: Do we wait for 
another? light was already struggling through darkness. It was 
incipient victory even in defeat When he sent bis disciples with 
thiB question straight to Christ, he had already conquered; for such 
a question addressed to a possibly false Messiah has no meaning. 
And so must it ever be with us. Doubt is the offspring of our 
disease, diseased as is its paternity. And yet it cannot be cast aside. 
It may be the outcome of the worst, or the problems of the best 
souls. The twilight may fade into outer night, or it may usher in 
the day. The answer lies in this: whether doubt will lead us to 
Christ, or from Christ. 

Thus viewed, the question: * Art Thou tbe Coming One, or do 
we wait for another?'indicated faith both in the great promise and 
in Him to Whom it was addressed. The designation 1 Tbe Coming 
One' (habba), though a most truthful expression of Jewish expect¬ 
ancy, was not one ordinarily used of the Messiah. But it was in- 
variahly used in reference to the Messianic age, as the Athid labho , 
or coming future (literally, the prepared for to come), and the Olam 
habba t the coming world or ASon. 1 But then it implied the setting 
right of all things by the Messiah, the assumption and vindication 
of His Power. Iu the mouth of John it might therefore mean chiefly 
this : Art Thou He that is to establish the Messianic Kingdom in its 
outward power, or have we to wait for another? In that case, the 
maimer in which the Lord answered it would be all the more sig- 

1 Tbe dlaUnciion between tbe two expreeeioDB will be farther explained In the 

sequel 
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initkant. The messeugers came just as He was engaged in healing chap. 
■body and soul.* 1 Without interrupting His work, or otherwise XIYHE 
noticing their inquiry, He bade them tell John for answer what v—v—- 
they had seen and heard, and that 4 the poor,” are evangelised.’ To * at. Luke 
this, as the inmost characteristic of the Messianic Kingdom, He only „ BL Matt _ 
added, not by way of reproof nor even of warning, but as a fresh 8 
4 Beatitude: ’ 4 Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be scandalised in 
Me.' To faith, but only to faith, this was the most satisfactory and 
complete answer to John’s inquiry. And such a sight of Christ’s 
distinctive Work and Word, with believing submission to the humble¬ 
ness of the Gospel, is the only true answer to our questions, whether 
of head or heart. 

But a harder saying than this did the Lord speak amidst the 
forth pouring of His testimony to John, when his messengers had left. 

It pointed the hearers beyond their present horizon. Several facts 
here stand out prominently. Eirst, He to Whom John bad formerly 
borne testimony, now bore testimony to him; and that, not in the 
hour when John had testified for Him, but when his testimony had 
wavered and almost failed. This is the opposite of what one would 
have expected, if the narrative had been a fiction, while it is exactly 
what we might expect if the narrative be true. Next, we mark that 
the testimony of Christ is as from a higher standpoint. And it is a 
bill vindication as well as unstinted praise, spoken, not.as in his 
hearing, but after his messengers—who had met a seemingly cold 
reception—had left. The people were not coarsely to misunderstand 
the deep soul-agony, which had issued in John’s inquiry. It was not 
the outcome of a fickleness which, like the reed shaken by every 
wind, was moved by popular opinion. Nor was it the result of fear 
of bodily consequences, such as one that pampered the flesh might 
entertain. Let them look back to the time when, in thousands, they 
had gone into the wilderness to hear his preaching. What had 
attracted them thither? Surely it was, that he was the opposite of 
one swayed by popular opinion, 4 a reed shaken by the wind. ’ And 
when they had come to him, what had they witnessed? 1 Surely, his 
dress and food betokened the opposite of pampering or care of the body, 
such as they saw in the courtiers of a Herod. But what they did 
expect, that they really did see: a prophet, and much more than a 

1 Negative criticism charges St Luke query was: would they go out * to gaze 
with having inserted this trait, forgetting at ’ a reed, and 1 to see ’ one Id soft 
that it Is referred to by St Matthew. clothing, 

* The two terms are different The 
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mere prophet, the very Herald of God and Preparer of Messiah's Way. 1 
And yet—and this truly was a hard saying and utterly un-Judaic— 
it was neither self-denial nor position, no, not even that of the Newi 
Testament Elijah, which constituted real greatness,as Jesus viewed it, 
just as nearest relationship constituted not true kinship to Him. To 
those who sought the honour which is not of man's bestowing, but of i 
God, to be a little one in the Kingdom of God was greater greatness- 
than even the Baptists, 

But, even so, let there be no mistake. As afterwards SU Fnuli 
argued with the Jews, that their boast in the Law only increased I 
their guilt as breakers of the Law, so here our Lord, The popular: 
concourse to,.and esteem of, the Baptist," 1 did not imply that spiri¬ 
tual reception which was due to his Mission/ It only brought out,, 
in more marked contrast, the wide inward difference between the ex¬ 
pectancy of the people as a whole, and the spiritual reality presented I 
to them in the Forerunner of the Messiah and in the Messiah Him¬ 
self/ Let them not be deceived by the crowds that had submitted i 
to the Baptism of John. From the time that John began to preach i 
the Kingdom, hindrances of every kind had been raised. To over- - 
come them and enter the Kingdom, it required, as it were, violence i 
like that to enter a city which was surrounded by a hostile army.’ 1 
Even by Jewish admission, 4 the Law ' and all the prophets prophesied 
only of the days of Messiah. Td John, then, was the last link; and, 
if they would but have received it, he would have been to them the > 
Elijah, the Restorer of all things. Selah — 1 he that hath ears, let him 
hear/ 

Nay, but it was not so. The children of that generation expected 
quite another Elijah and quite another Christ, and disbelieved and 
complained, because the real Elijah and Christ did not meet their 
foolish thoughts. They were like children in a market-place, who i 
expected their fellows to adapt themselves to the tunes they played. I 
It was as if they said: We have expected great Messianic g^orj and 
national exaltation, and ye have not responded (< we have piped 1 
unto you, and ye have not danced *); we have looked for deliverance i 
from our national sufferings, and they stirred not your sympathies j 

1 The reader will mark the difference verse have seemed to me singularly un- 
bet ween the quotation as made by all the satisfactory. 

three Evangelista, and our present He- 4 Comp, the Appendix on the Jewish 

brew text and the LXX., and possibly Interpretation of Prophecy. 

draw hie own Inferences. 1 The pipe was need both In feasta 

1 This 1 b a sort of parenthetfe note by and at mourning. So the Veastulc hope 
St. Lake. had both Its Joyous and Its sorrowful 

1 The common Interpretations of this aspect 
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nor brought jour help (‘ we have mourned to you, and ye have not 
lamented’). But you thought of the Messianic time as children, 
i and of us, as if we were your fellows, and shared your thoughts and 
.purposes! And so when John came with his stern asceticism, you 
felt he was not one of you. He was in one direction outside your 
: boundary-line, and I, as the Friend of sinners, in the other direction. 

I The axe which he wielded you would have laid to the tree of the 
Gentile world, not to that of Israel and of sin; the welcome and 
fellowship which I extended, you would have had to ( the wise ’ and 
: 1 the righteous,’ not to sinners. Such was Israel as a whole. And 
i yet there wa3 an election according to grace: the violent, who had 
to fight their way through all this, and who took the Kingdom by 
i violence—and so Heaven’s Wisdom (in opposition to the children’s 
folly) is vindicated 1 by all her children.’ If anything were needed 
to show the internal harmony between the Synoptists and the Fourth 
: Gospel, it would be this final appeal, which recalls those other words: 

■ 1 He came unto His own (things or property), and hia own (people, 
they who were His own) received Him not. But as many as received 
i Him, to them gave He power (right, authority) to become children 
of God, which were born (begotten,) not ... of the will of man, but 
of God.* * 

6. The scene once more changes, and we are again at Machaerus.* 
Weeks have passed since the return of John’s messengers. We can- 
. not doubt that the sunlight of faith has again fallen into the dark 
i dungeon, nor yet that the peace of restful conviction has filled the 
. martyr of Christ. He must have known that his end was at hand, 

. and been ready to be offered up. Those not unfrequent conversations, 

, in which the weak, superstitious, wicked tyrant was ‘ perplexed ’ and 
; yet ( heard him gladly,’ could no longer have inspired even passing 
! hopes of freedom. Nor would he any longer expect from the Messiah 
: assertions of power on his behalf. He now understood that for 
which He had come;’ he knew the better liberty, triumph, and 
victory which He brought. And what mattered it? His lile-work 
I had been done, and there was nothing further that fell to him or 
i that he could do, and the weary servant of the Lord must have 
I longed for his rest. 

It was early spring, shortly before the Passover, the anniversary 
of the death of Herod the Great and of the accession of (his son) 
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1 Literally, justified. The expression * As, according to Josephus, John was 
: is a Hebraism* executed at Macheerus, the scene must 

1 I cannot accept the reading ‘ works 1 have been there,and not either at Tiberias 
In St Mark. or at jQli&fl. 
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Herod Antipasto the Tetrarchyv 1 A fit time this fora Belahazzar-feastJ 

when such an one aa Herod would gather to a grand banquet ‘ his I 
lords/ and the military authorities, and the chief men of Galilee. 
It is evening, and the castle-palacc is brilliantly lit up. The nols&l 
of music and the shouts of revelry come across the slope into the- 
citadel, and fall into the deep dungeon where waits the prisoner of 
Christ, And now the merriment in the great banqueting-lmll has: 
reached its utmost height. The king has nothing further to oflbn 
his satiated guests, no fresh excitement. So let it be the sensuousi 
stimulus of dubious dances, and, to complete it, let the dancer be: 
the fair young daughter of the king's wife, the very descendant of i 
the Asmonsean priest-princes! To viler depth of coarse familiarity;; 
even a Herod could not have descended. 

She has come, and she has danced, this princely maiden, out ofl 
whom all maidenhood and all princcliness have been brazed by at 
degenerate mother, wretched offspring of the once noble Maccabees, I 
And she has done her best in that wretched exhibition, and pleased I 
Herod and them that sat at meat with him. And now, amidst the \ 
general plaudits, she shall have her reward—and the king swears it! 
to her with loud voice, that all around hear it—even to the half of] 
bis kingdom. The maiden Bteals out of the banquet-hall to ask her I 
mother what it shall be. Can there be doabt or hesitation in the I 


mind of Herodiae? If there was one object she had at heart, which 
these ten months she had in vain sought to attain: it was the death 
of John the Baptist, She remembered it all only too well—her stormy, 
reckless past. The daughter of Aristobulus, the ill-fated son of the ill- 
feted Asmoneean princess Mariamme (I.), she had been married to her 


half-uncle, Herod Philip,’the son of 

1 The expression yeyima leaves It 
doubtful, whether It was tbe birthday of 
Herod or the anniversary of his acces¬ 
sion. Wituteier maintains that the Rab¬ 
binic equivalent (Ginueeya, or Giniseya) 
means the day of accession, Meyer the 
birthday. In truth it Is Qsed for both. 
But lu Abod. Z. 10 a (about the middle) 
th eYom Qiniuteya la expressly and elabo¬ 
rately shown to be the day of accession. 
Otherwise also the balance of evidence 
Is Id favour of this view. The event 
described In the text certainly took place 
before the Passover,and this was the time 
of Herod's death and of the accession of 
Antlpas. It Is not likely, that the Hero- 
dlans would have celebrated their birth¬ 
days. 

* * From the circamelauoe that Joecpkut 


Herod the Great and of Mariamme 

calls him Herod and not Philip, a certain 
class of critics have Imputed error to the 
Evangelists (iSrAitrcr, u. s,, p, 237). But 
It requires to be kept in view, that in 
that case the Evangelista would be guilty 
not of one but of two gross historical 
errors. They wonld(l) have confounded 
this Herod with his half-brother Philip, 
the Tetr&rcb, and (2) made him the 
husband of Heredias, Instead of being 
her son-ln-Iaw, Philip the Tetrarcb hav¬ 
ing married Salome. Two such errors 
are altogether Inconceivable In so well- 
known a history, with which the Evan¬ 
gelists otherwise show such familiarity. 
On the other hand, there are Internal 
reasons Tor believing that this Herod had 
a second name. Among the eight sons 
of Herod the Great there are three who 
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(IT.), the daughter of the nigh-Priest (BoSthos). At one time it chap. 
seemed as if lierod Philip would have been sole heir of his father's xxwn 
dominions. But the old tyrant had changed his testament, and 
Philip was left with great wealth, but as a private person living in 
Jerusalem. This little suited the woman's ambition- It was when 
his half-brother, Herod Antipas, came on a visit to him at Jerusalem, 
that an intrigue began between the Tetrarch and his brother's wife. 

It was agreed that, after the return of Antipas from his impending 
journey to Rome, he would repudiate hia wife, the daughter of 
Aretas, king of Arabia, and wed Herodias. But Aretas' daugnter 
heard of the plot, and having obtained her husband's consent to go 
to Machserus, she fled thence to her father. This, of course, led to 
enmity between Antipas and Aretas. Nevertheless, the adulterous 
marriage with Herodias followed. In a few sentences the story may 
be carried to its termination. The woman proved the curse and ruin 
of Antipas. First came the murder of the Baptist, which sent a 
thrill of horror through the people, and to which all the later 
misfortunes of Herod were attributed. Then followed a war with 
Aretas, in which the Tetrarch was worsted* And, last of all, his 
wife's ambition led him to Rome to solicit the title of King, lately 
given to Agrippa, the brother of Herodias. Antipas not only failed, 
but was deprived of his dominions, and banished to Lyons in Gaul. 

The pride of the woman in refusing favours from the Emperor, and 
her faithfulness to her husband in his fallen fortunes, are the only 
redeeming points in her history.* As for Salome, she was first ^ 
married to her uncle, Philip the Tetrarch. Legend has it, that her war 11 , 9.6 
death was retributive, being in consequence of a fall on the ice, 

Snch was the woman who had these many months sought with the 
vengefulness and determination of a Jezebel, to rid herself of the 
hated person, who alone had dared publicly denounce ber sin, and 
whose words held her weak husband in awe. The opportunity had now 


bear hie name (Herod). Of only one, 
Herod Antipas, we know the second 
name (Antipas). But T ae for example in 
the case of the Bonaparte family,it is most 
unlikely that the other two should have 
borne the name of Herod without any 
distinctive second name. Hence we 
conclude, that the name Philip, which 
occurs in the Gospels (in St. Luke iii. 19 
it ib spurious), was the second name of 
him whom Josephus simply names os 
Herod. If it be objected, tbat in such 
case Herod would have had two sons 


named Philip, we answer (l)that he had 
two eons of the name Antipas, or Anti- 
pater, (2) that they were the eons of 
different mothers, and (3) that the full 
name of the one was Herod Philip (first 
husband of Herodias), and of the other 
simply Philip the Tetrarch (husband of 
Salome, and son-in-law of Herodias and 
of Herod Philip ber first husband). Thus 
for distinction's sake the one might have 
been generally called simply Herod, the 
other Philip. 
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come for obtaining from the vacillating monarch what her entreaties 
could never have secured. As the Gospel puts it,* ‘ instigated’ by 
her mother, the damsel hesitated not. We can readily flu in the 
outlined picture of what followed. It only needed the mother’s 
whispered suggestion, and still flushed from her dance, Salome re¬ 
entered the hanqueting-hall. ‘With haste,’ as if no time were to be 
lost, she went up to the king: ‘I would that thou forthwith give me 
in a charger, the head of John the Baptist 1 ’ Silence must have fallen 
on the assembly. Even into their hearts such a demand from the lips 
of little more than a child must have struck horror. They all knew 
John to be a righteous and holy man. Wicked as they were, in their 
superstition, if not religiousness, few, if any of them, would have will¬ 
ingly lent himself to such work. And they all knew, also, why Salome, 
or rather Herodias, had made this demand. What would Herod do! 1 
* The king was exceeding sorry. ’ For months he had striven against 
this. His conscience, fear of the people, inward horror at the deed, 
all would have kept him from it. But he had sworn to the maiden, 
who now stood before him, claiming that the pledge be redeemed, 
and every eye in the assembly was now fixed upon him. Unfaithful to 
his God, to his conscience, to truth and righteousness; not ashamed 
of any crime or sin, he would yet be faithftil to his half-drunken oath, 
and appear honorable and true before such companions! 

It has been but the contest of a moment. ‘ Straightway ’ the 
king gives the order to one of the body-guard. 1 The maiden hath 
withdrawn to await the result with her mother. The guardsman has 
left the banqueting-hall. Out into the cold spring night, up that 
slope, and into the deep dungeon. As its door opens, the noise of 
the revelry comes with the light of the torch which the man bears. 
No time for preparation is given, nor needed. A few' minutes more, 
and the gory head of the Baptist is brought to the maiden in a 
charger, and she gives the ghastly dish to her mother. 

It is all overt As the pale morning light streams into the keep, 
the faithful disciples, who had been told of it, come reverently to 
bear the headless body to the burying. They go forth for ever from 
that accursed place, which is so soon to become a mass of shapeless 
ruins. They go to tell it to Jesus, and henceforth to remain with 

Him. We can imagine what welcome awaited them. But the people 


1 A (Txr.KovXaTBDfj, speculator, one 
of a body-guard which had come Into use, 
who attended the Csesare, executed their 
behests and often their sudden sente Does 
of death (from speetdory The same word 


occurs in Rabbin LcHebrew as Sephaqlator 
pto7i?EP), or Ispftaglator (UtajpBW), 

and 1 b applied to one who carries out the 
sentence of execution (Shabb. ID8 a). 
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rvcr afterwards cursed the tyrant, and looked for those judgments of CHAP. 
God to follow, which were so soon to descend on him. And he himself xxvin 
was ever afterwards restless, wretched, and full of apprehensions. v—' 
He could scarcely believe that the Baptist was really dead, and when 
the fame of Jesus reached him, and those around suggested that this 
was Elijah, a prophet, or as one of them, Herod's mind, amidst its 
strange perplexities, still reverted to the man whom he had murdered. 

It was a new anxiety, perhaps, even so, a new "hope; aud as formerly 
he had often and gladly heard the Baptist, so now he would fain 
have seen Jesus.* He would see Him; but not now. In that dark »sllhm 

ix. 9 

night of betrayal, he, who at the bidding of the child of an adulteress, 
had murdered the Forerunner, might, with the approbation of a 
Pilate, have rescued Him whose faithful witness John had been. 

But night was to merge into yet darker night. For it was the time 
and the power of the Evil One. And yet: Jehovah reigneth.’ 
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In the circumstances described in the previous chapter, Jesus resolved 
at once to leave Capernaum; and this probably alike for the sake of 
Hia disciples, who needed rest; for that of the people, who might 
have attempted a rising after the murder of the Baptist; and tem¬ 
porarily to withdraw Himself and His followers from the power of 
Herod, For this purpose He chose the place outside the dominions 
of Antipaa, nearest to Capernaum. This was Beth-Saida (' the house 
of fishing/ * Fisher-town/ 1 as we might call it), on the eastern border 
of Galilee/ just within the territory of the Tctrarch Philip. Origi¬ 
nally a email village, Philip had converted it into a town, and 
named it Julias, after Cfiesar'g daughter. It lay on the eastern bank 
of Jordan, just before that stream enters the Lake of Galilee/ 
It must, however, not be confounded with the other 1 Fisher-town/ 
or BethBaida, on the western shore of the Lake/ which the Fourth 
Gospel, evidencing by this local knowledge its Judccan, or rather 
Galilean, authorship, distinguishes from the eastern os Bethsaida 
of Galilee/ ■* 

Other minute points of deep interest in the same direction will 
present themselves in the course of this narrative. Meantime we 
note, that this is the only history, previous to Christ's last visit to 
Jerusalem, which is recorded by all the four Evangelists; the only 


1 The common reading, 1 House of 
fishes^ Is certainly inaccurate. Its Ara¬ 
maic equivalent would be probably 

rrj Tmida means literally 

hunting as well as fishing, baring special 
reference to catching In a tnart or net 
Possibly, bat not so likely, It may have 
been ITJ'JV '3 [Tmyyadn), boose of a 

warer-him Leman, here fisher. It will be 


noticed, that we retain the textu* rto&p 
tut of SL Luke lx, 10, 

1 I do not quite understand the rea¬ 
soning or Captain Cbuder on this point 
(Handb. of the Bible, pp* 321, Ac.), bat 
I cannot agree with his conclusions. 

* On the whole qaestion comp, the 
Encyclopedias, Caspari el a. pp. 01 r S3; 
Baedeker (flbein), p. 26T; Triltram, 
Land of Israel, p. 443 Ac- 
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series of events also in the whole course of that Galilean Ministry, CHAP, 

which commenced after His return from the ‘ Unknown Feast,’ * which xxix 

is referred to in the Fourth Gospel; 1 and that it contains two distinct V ^v—' 
notices as to time, which enable us to fit it exactly into the frame- ‘St-John*. 
work of thiB history; For, the statement of the Fourth Gospel,” that »st. jotm 

» t1- A 

the 1 Passover was nigh,’ 1 is confirmed by the independent notice of 
St. Mark, • that those whom, the Lord miraculously led were ranged • Bt. Mark 
1 on the green grass.’ In that climate there would have been no 
‘ green grass ’ soon after the Passover. We must look upon the coin¬ 
cidence of these two notices as one of the undesigned confirmations of 
this narrative. 

For, miraculous it certainly is, and the attempts rationalistically 
to explain it, to sublimate it into a parable, to give it the spiritual¬ 
istic meaning of spiritual feeding, or to account for its mythical 
origin by the precedent of the descent of the manna, or of the 
miracle of Elisha,’ are even more palpable failures than those made to 
account for the miracle at Cana. The only alternative is to accept— 
or entirely to reject it. In view of the exceptional record of this 
history in all the four Gospels, no unbiassed historical student would 
treat it as a simple invention, for which there was no ground in 
reality. Nor can its origin be accounted for by previous Jewish ex¬ 
pectancy, or Old Testament precedent. The only rational mode of ex¬ 
plaining it is on the supposition of its truth. This miracle, and what 
follows, njark the climax in our Lord’s doing, as the healing of the 
Syro-Phoenician maiden the utmost sweep of His activity, and the 
Transfiguration the highest point in regard to the miraculous about 
His Person. The only reason which can be assigned for the miracle 
of His feeding the five thousand was that of all His working: Man's 
need, and, in view of it, the stirring of the Pity and Power that were 
in Him. But even so, we cannot fail to mark the contrast between 
King Herod, and the banquet that ended with the murder of the 
Baptist, and King Jesus, and the banquet that ended with His lonely 
prayer on the mountain-side, the calming of the storm on the Lake, 
and the deliverance from death of His disciples. 

1 Professor Westcott notes, that the ac- 5 Even those who hold such views as- 
count of St. John could neither have Bert them in this instance hesitatingly. It 
been derived from those of the Synoptists, seems almost impossible to conceive, that 
nor from any common original, from a narrative recorded in all the four Gos- 
whicta their narratives are by some sup- pels should not have an historical basis, 
posed to have been derived. and the appeal to the precedent of Elisha 

* There is do valid reason for doubting is the more inapt, that in common Jewish 
the genuineness of these words, or glv- thinking he was not regarded as specially 
log them another meaning than in the the type of the Messiah, 
text Comp, Westcott, ad. loc. 
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Only a few hours’ sail from Capernaum, and even a shorter dis¬ 
tance bv land (round the head of the Lake) lay the district of Beth- 
saida-Julias. It was natural that Christ, wishing to avoid public 
attention, should have gone ' by ship/ and equally so that the many 
'seeing them departing, and knowing 1 —viz., whatdirection the boat 
was taking, should have followed on foot, and been joined by others 
from the neighbouring villages/ as those from Capernaum passed 
through them, perhaps, also, as they recognised on the Lake the now 
well-known sail/ speeding towards the other shore. It is an incidental 
but interesting confirmation of the narrative, that the same notice 
about this journey occurs, evidently undcsigncdly, in St. John vi. 22. 
Yet another we find in the fact, that some of those who ‘ran there 
on foot 1 had reached the" place before Jesus and His Apostles/ Only 
some, as we judge. The largest proportion arrived later, and soon 
swelled to the immense number of ‘about 5,000 men/ 'besides 
women and children/ The circumstance that the Passover was nigh 
at hand, so that many must have been starting on their journey to 
Jerusalem, round the Lake and through Persea, partly accounts for 
the concourse of such multitudes. And this, perhaps in conjunction 
with the effect on the people of John's murder, may also explain 
their ready and eager gathering to Christ, thus affording yet another 
confirmation of the narrative. 

It was a well-known spot where Jesus and His Apostles touched 
the shore. Not many miles south of it was the Gerasa or Gcrgesa, 
where the great miracle of healing the demonised had been wrought.* 
Just beyond Gerasa the mountains and hills recede, and the plain 
along the shore enlarges, till it attains wide proportions on the 
northern bank of the Lake. The few ruins which mark the site of 
Bethsaida-Julias—most of the basalkstones having been removed 
for building purposes—lie on the edge of a hill, three or four miles 
north of the Lake. The ford, by which those who came from Caper¬ 
naum crossed the Jordan, was, no doubt, that still used, about two 
miles from where the river enters the Lake. About a mile ftirther, 
on that wide expanse of grass, would be the scene of the great 
miracle. In short, the locality thoroughly accords with the require* 
meats of the Gospel-narrative. 

As we picture it to ourselves, our Lord with His disciples, and 


1 This Beams the fair meaning of St, 
Mark vl. 31-33, comp, with SL Matt xlv, 
13. 

1 SL Mark vt. 32 has It ‘by (or rather 
id) the ship/ with the definite article. 


Probably it was the same boat that was 
always at His disposal, perhaps belong¬ 
ing to the sons of Jonas or to the sons of 
Zebedee. 
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perhaps followed by those who had outrun the rest, first retired to CHAP, 
the top of a height, and there rested in teaching converse with XXIX 

them/ Presently, as He saw the great multitudes gathering, He '-"*“'1 - 

was 'moved with compassion towards them. 1 * 11 There could be no ‘Bt-Joan 

, t Vli j 

question of retirement or rest in view of this. Surely, it was the tst. Matt 
opportunity which God had given—a call which came to Him from xlT ' u 
His Father. Every such opportunity was unspeakably precious to 
Him, Who longed to gather the lost under His wings. It might be, 
that even now they would learn what belonged to their peace. Oh, 
that they would learn it! At least, He must work while it was called 
to-day, ere the night of judgment came; work with that unending 
patience and intense compassion which made Him weep, when He 
could no longer work. It was this depth of longing and intenseness 
of pity which now ended the Saviour’s rest, and brought Him down 
from the hill to meet the gathering multitude in the *• desert ’ plain 
beneath. 

And what a sight to meet His gaze—these thousands of strong 
men, besides women and children; and what thoughts of the past, 
the present, and the future, would be called up by the scene 1 ‘The 

Passover was nigh,’* with its remembrances of the Paschal night, *st. John 

the Paschal Lamb, the Paschal Supper, the Paschal deliverance— 
and most of them were Passover-pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem. 

These Passover-pilgrims and God’s guests, now streaming out into 
this desert after Him; with a murdered John just buried, and 
no earthly teacher, guide, or help left I Truly they were ‘ aa sheep 
having no shepherd.* The very surroundings seemed to give to the ‘ 8 V, Mark 

YJ-i ill 

thought the vividness of a picture: this wandering, straying multi¬ 
tude, the desert sweep of country, the very want of provisions. A 
Passover, indeed, but of which He would be the Paschal Lamb, the 
Bread which He gave, the Supper, and around which He would gather 
those scattered, shepherdless sheep into one flock of many ‘com¬ 
panies, 1 to which His Apostles would bring the bread He had blessed 
and broken, to their sufficient and more than sufficient nourishment; 
from which, indeed, they would carry the remnaut-baskets full, after 
the flock had been fed, to the poor in the outlying places of far-off 
heathendom. And so thoughts of the past, the present, and the 
future must have mingled—thoughts of the Passover in the past, of 
the Last, the Holy Supper in the future, and of the deeper inward 

’ Canon Westcott snpposes that 4 a day I cannot see any reason for this. All the 
of teaching and healing must be interca- events ftt well into one day. 
la ted before the miracle of feeding,’ bat 
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meaning and bearing of both the one and the other; thoughts also 

of this flock, and of that other flock which was jet to gather, and of 

the far-off places, and of the Apostles and their service, and of the 
provision which they were to carry from His Hands—a provision 
never exhausted by present need, and which always leaves enough to 
carry thence and far away. 

There is, at least in our view, no doubt that thoughts of the 
Passover and of the Holy Supper, of their commingling and mystic 
meaning, were present to the Saviour, and thut it is in this light the 
miraculous feediug of the multitude must be considered, if we are in 
any measure to understand it. Meantime the Saviour was moving 
among them—* beginning to teach them many things,'* and * healing 
them that had need of healing.’" Yet, as He so moved and thought 

of it all, from the flrst, 1 He Himself knew what He was about to do.' 
And now the sun had passed its meridian, and the shadows fell 
longer on the surging crowd. Full of the thoughts of the great 
Sapper, which was symbolically to link the Passover of the past with 
that of the future, and its Sacramental continuation to all time, He 
turned to Philip with this question: ‘ Whence arc wc to buy bread, 
that these may eat? ’ It was to ‘try him,' and show how he would 
view and meet what, alike spiritually and temporally, has so often 
been the great problem. Perhaps there was something in Philip 
which made it specially desirable, that the question should be 
put to him. d At any rate, the answer of Philip showed that there had 
been a 'need be' for it. This—‘two hundred denarii (between six 
and Beven pounds) worth of bread is not sufficient for them, that every 
one may take a little,’ is the course realism, not of unbelief, but of an 
absence of faith which, entirely ignoring any higher possibility, has 
not even its hope left in a 1 Thou knowest, Lord.’ 

But there is evidence, also, that the question of Christ worked 
deeper thinking and higher good. As we understand it, Philip told 
it to Andrew, and they to the others. While Jesus taught and 
healed, they must have spoken together of this strange question of 
the Master. They knew Him sufficiently to judge, that it implied 
some purpose on His part. Did He intend to provide for all that 
multitude? They counted them roughly—going along the edge and 
through the crowd—and reckoned them by thousands, besides women 
and children. They thought of all the means for feeding such a 
multitude. How much had they of their own? As we judge hy 
combining the various statements, there was a lad there who car¬ 
ried the scant, humble provisions of the party—perhaps a flsher-lad 



THE FIVE BARLEY-LOAVES AND TWO SMALL FISHES. 

brought for the purpose from the boat.* It would take quite what 
Philip had reckoned—about two hundred denarii—if the Master 
meant them to go and buy victuals for all that multitude. Probably 
the common stock—at any rate as computed by Judas, who carried 
the bag—did not contain that amount. In any case, the right and 
the wise thing was to dismiss the multitude, that they might go into 
the towns and villages and buy for themselves victuals, and find 
lodgment. For already the bright spring-day. was declining, and 
what was called 1 the first evening ’ had set in.' For the Jews reckoned 
two evenings, although it is not easy to determine the exact hour 
when each began and ended. But, in general, the first evening may 
be said to have begun when the sun declined, and it was probably 
reckoned as lasting to about the ninth hour, or three o’clock of the 
afternoon. b Then began the period known as ‘ between the even¬ 
ings,’ which would be longer or shorter according to the season of 
the year, and wliieh terminated with ‘ the second evening —the time 
from when the first star appeared to that when the third star was 
visible.® With the night began the reckoning of the following day. 

It was the ‘ first evening ’ when the disciples, whose anxiety 
must have been growing with the progress of time, asked the Lord 
to dismiss the people. But it was as they had thought. He would 
have them give the people to eatl Were they, then, to go and buy 
two hundred denarii worth of loaves? No—they were not to buy, 
but to give of their own store! How many loaves had they! Let 
them go and see. d And when Andrew went to sec what store the 
fisher-lad carried for them, he brought back the tidings, 1 He hath 
five barley loaves and two small fishes,’ to which he added, half in 
disbelief, half in faith’s rising expectancy of impossible possibility: 
‘But what are they among so many? ’* It is to the fourth Evan¬ 
gelist alone that we owe the record of this remark, which we instinc¬ 
tively feel gives to the whole the touch of truth and life. It is to 
him also that we owe other two minute traits of deepest interest, 
and of far greater importance than at first sight appears. 

When we read that these five were barley- loaves, we learn that, 
no doubt from voluntary choice, the fare of the Lord and of His 
followers was the poorest. Indeed, barley-bread was, almost pro- 
verbially, the meanest. Hence, as the Mishnah puts it, while all 
other meat-offerings were of wheat, that brought by the woman 
accused of adultery was to be of barley, because (so R. Gamaliel 
puts it), ‘ as her deed is that of animals, so her offering is also of the 

1 Tbe expression In St. Mark vL 35 is literally, ‘ a late hour,’ cope r nokki). 
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food of animals. ’ * The other minute trait in St. John’s Gospel 
consists in the use of a peculiar word for ‘fish’ (otyapiov), 'opsarion, 
which properly means what was eaten along with the bread, and 
specially refers to the small, and generally dried or pickled fish eaten 
with bread, like our 1 sardines, ’ or the ‘ caviar’ of Russia, the pickled 
herrings of Holland and Germany, or a peculiar kind of small dried 
fish, eaten with the bones, in the North of Scotland. Now just as 
any one who would name that fish as eaten with bread, would display 
such minute knowledge of the habits of the North-cast of Scotland 
as only personal residence could give, so in regard to the use of 
this term, which, be it marked, is peculiar to the Fourth Gospel, 
Dr, Westcott suggests, that 4 it may have been a familiar Galilean 
word,’ and his conjecture is correct, for Ophsonin * I), de¬ 

rived from the same Greek word (oifcov), of which that used by 
St. John is the diminutive, means a 4 savoury dish,' while Aphyan 
(prcK) or Aphits (y'es), is the term for a kind of small fish, such 
as BardineB. The importance of tracing accurate local knowledge in 
the Fourth Gospel warrants our pursuing the subject further. The 
Talmud, declares that of all kinds of meat, fish only becomes more 
savoury by salting," and names certain kinds, specially designated as 
'small fishes,' 0 which might be eaten without being cooked. Small 
fishes were recommended for health; 4 and a kind of pickle or savoury 
was also made of them. Now the Lake of Galilee was particularly 
rich in these fishes, and we know that both the salting and pickling of 
them was a special industry among its fishermen. For this purpose 
a small kind of them were specially selected, which bear the name 
Terith (jvtj). 1 Now the diminutive used by St. John (oipaptov), 
of which our Authorized Version no doubt gives the meaning fairly by 
rendering it ‘small fishes,’ refers, nodoubt, to those small fisheB (pro¬ 
bably a kind of sardine) of which millions were caught in the Lake, 
and which, dried and salted, would form the most common 'savoury ’ 
with bread for the fisher-population along the shores. 

If the Fourth Gospel in the UBe of this diminutive displays such 
special Lake-knowledge as evidences its Galilean origin, another 
touching trait connected with its use may here be mentioned. It 
has already been said that the term is used only by St. John, as if 
to mark the Lake of Galilee origin of the Fourth Gospel. But only 
once again does tbe expression occur in the Fourth Gospel. On that 


1 Comp. Rertf eld, Handelsgesch. pp. Lewyaohn, ZooL d. Tslm. pp. 253, 886, 
SOS, 306. In my view be has established aud Levy, Nenhebr. Worterb. 11 I Si a. 
(ho moaning of name u ogling! 
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morning, when the Risen One manifested Himself by the Lake of 
Galilee to them who had all the night toiled in vain, He had pro¬ 
vided for them miraculously the meal, when on the ‘ Are of charcoal’ 
they saw the well-remembered ‘ little fish' (the opsarion), and, as 
He bade them bring of the ‘ little fish ’ (the opsaria) which they 
had miraculously caught, Peter drew to shore the net full, not of 
opsaria , but 'of great fishes' (ix@v<nv psyccXoov). And yet it was 
not of those ‘great fishes’ that He gave them, but ‘He took 
the bread and gave them, and the opsarion likewise.’* Thus, in 
infinite humility, the meal at which the Risen Saviour sat down 
with His disciples was still of 1 bread and small fishes ’—even thougb 
He gave them the draught of large fishes; and so at that last 
meal He recalled that first miraculous feeding by the Lake of 
Galilee. And this also is one of those undesigned, too often un¬ 
observed traits in the narrative, which yet carry almost irresistible 
evidence. 

There is one proof at least of the implicit faith or rather trust of 
the disciples in their Master. They had given Him account of their 
own scanty provision, and yet, as He bade them make the people sit 
down to the meal, they hesitated not to obey. We can picture it to 
ourselves, what 13 so exquisitely sketched: the expanse of ‘graBS,’ b 
‘ green,’ and fresh, 0 ‘much grass; 14 then the people in their ‘com¬ 
panies" of fillies and hundreds, reclining/ and looking in their 
regular divisions, and with their bright many-coloured dresses, like 
‘garden-bedson the turf. But on One Figure must every eye 
have been bent. Around Him stood His Apostles. They had laid 
before Him the scant provision made for their own wants, and which 
was now to feed this great multitude. As was wont at meals, on the 
part of the head of the household, Jesus took the bread, ‘ blessed' h 
or, as St. John puts it, ‘ gave thanks, ’ 1 and ‘ brake ’ it. The expression 
recalls that connected with the Holy Eucharist, and leaves little 
doubt on the mind that, in the Discourse delivered in the Synagogue 
of Capernaum, 1 there is also reference to the Lord’s Supper. As of 
comparatively secondary importance, yet helping us better to realise 
the scene, we recall the Jewish ordinance, that the Head of the 
House was only to speak the blessing if he himself shared in the 
meal, yet if they who sat down to it were not merely guests, but his 
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1 The literal rendering of itpa<na t is used by the Synoptists; but in St. Matt 

‘garden-bed/In St. Mark vl 4€,^acrmi xv. 36, and in St. Mark viii, 6, the term 

xpacnai t ‘garden-beds, garden-beds/ ia also that of thanksgiving, not blessing 
In the A. Y. ‘in ranks/ (evxcrpurrde), not 

1 The expression is different from that 
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children, or his household, then might he speak it, even if he himself 
did not partake of the bread which he had broken* 1 

We can scarcely be mistaken as to the words which Jesus spake 
when f He gave thanks. 1 The Jewish Law* allows the grace at meat 
to be said, not only in Hebrew, but in any language, the Jerusalem 
Talmud aptly remarking, that it was proper a person should under¬ 
stand to Whom he was giving thanks (yjET?)/ Similarly, we 
have very distinct information as regards a case like the present, 
Wegather, that the use of f savoury T with bread was specially common 
around the Lake of Galilee, and the Mishnah lays down the principle, 
that if bread and ‘ savoury 1 were eaten, it would depend which of the 
two was the main article of diet, to determine whether f thanks¬ 
giving 1 should be said for one or the other. In any case only 
one benediction was to be used/ In this case, of course, it 
would be spoken over the bread, the * savoury' being merely an 
addition. There can be little doubt, therefore, that the words which 
Jesus spake, whether in Aramaean, Greek, or Hebrew, were those so 
well known; ( Blessed art Thou, Jehovah our God, King of the 
world, Who causes to come forth bread from the earth/ 

Assuredly it w r as this threefold thought: the upward thought 
(dursum corda) f the recognition of the creative act as regards every 
piece of bread we eat, and the thanksgiving, which was realised 
anew in all its fulness, when, as He distributed to the disciples, the 
provision miraculously multiplied in His Hands. And still they 
bore it from His Hands from company to company, laying before 
each a store. When they were all filled, He that had provided tho 
meal bade them gather up the fragments before each company. So 
doing, each of the twelve hod his basket filled. Here also we have 
another life-touch. Those 4 boskets 1 {ko$ivoi) } known in Jewish 
writings by a similar name ( Kephiphah) t made of wicker or 
willows 1 (rHVE were in common use, but considered of the 

poorest kind.* There is a sublimcneBs of contrast that passes 
description between this feast to the five thousand, besides women 
and children, and the poor’s provision of barley bread and the two 
small fishes; and, again, between the quantity left and the coarse 
wicker basketa in which it was stored. Nor do we forget to draw 
mentally the parallel between this Messianic feast and that banquet 
of 'the latter days 1 which Habbinism pictured so realistically. But 
as the wondering multitude watched, as the disciples gathered from 


1 Not an Egyptian basket, as even Jotti The word Is derived from (Melser), 
translates In his edition of the Mlahnah. wicker or willow^ 
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company to company the fragments into their baskets, the murmur CHAP, 
ran through the ranks: ‘This is truly the Prophet, “the Coming XXIX 
One'' (hdbba, icn) into the world.’ And so the Baptist’s last inquiry, -v* 1 
‘Art Thou the Coming One? M was fully and publicly answered, and 
that by the Jews themselves. 

1 See the meaning of that expression in the previous chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TEE NIGHT OP MIRACLES ON THE LAKE OP OENNESARET. 

(SL MatL xlv. 22-36; SL Mark vi. 45-56; St, John vl. 15-21.) 

The last question of the Baptist, spoken in public, luul been: 'Art 
Thou the Coming One, or look we for another?’ it had, in part, 
been answered, as the imirnmr had passed through the ranks: 'This 
One is truly the Tropliet, (he Coming One I’ So, then, they had no 
longer to wait, nor to look for another! And this 'Prophet 1 was 
Israel's long expected Messiah, Whnt this would imply to the 
people, in the intensity and longing of the great hope which, (or 
centuries, nay, far beyond the time of Ezra, had swayed their henrts, 
it is impossible fully to conceive. Here, then, was the Great 
Reality at last before them. He, oil Whose teaching they had hung 
entranced, was ‘the Prophet,’ nay, more, ‘the Coming One:' He 
Who was coming all those many centuries, and yet hud not como 
till now. Then, also, wns He more than a Prophet—a King: Israel’s 
King, the King of the world. An irresistible impulse seized the 
people. They would proclaim Him King, then and there; and us 
they knew, probably from previous utterances, perhaps when similar 
movements had to be cheeked, that He would resist, they would 
constrain Him to declare Himself 1 , or at Jeast to be proclaimed by 
them. Can we wonder at this; or that thoughts of a Messianic 
worldly kingdom should have filled, moved, and influenced to 
discipleship a Judas; or that, with such a representative of their 
own thoughts among the disciples, the rising waves of popular 
excitement should have swollen into the mighty billows? 

* Jesus therefore, perceiving that they were about to come, and to 
take Him by force, that they might make Him King,’ withdrew 
again into the mountain, Himself alone,’ or, as it might be rendered, 

1 Note here the want of the article; il is In marked Inconsistency with the 
\v(t Tton)<T<v&iy otuTor ficccrtXdot. We theory of its late Epheelan authorship, 
owe this notice to the Fourth Gospel,tod 
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though qoL quite in the modern usage of the expression, 'became 
an anchorite again . . . Himself alone.’* This is another of those 
sublime contrasts, which render it well-nigh inconceivable to regard 
this history otherwise than as true and Divine. Yet another is the 
manner in which He stilled the multitude, and the purpose for 
which He became the lonely Anchorite on the mountain-top. lie 
withdrew to pray; and He stilled the people, and sent them, no 
doubt solemnised, to their homes, by telling them that He withdrew to 
pray. And He did pray till far on, ' when the (second) evening had 
come,’ b and the first stars shone out in the deep blue sky over the 
Lake of Galilee, with the far lights twinkling and trembling on the 
other side. And yet another sublime contrast—aa He constrained 
the disciples to enter the ship, and that Bhip, which bore those who 
had been sharers in the miracle, could not make way against storm 
and waves, and was at last driven out of its course. And yet another 
contrast—as He walked on the storm-tossed waves and subdued 
them. And yet another, and another—for is not all this history one 
Buhlime contrast to the seen and the thought of by men, but withal 
most true and Divine in the sublimeness of these contrasts? 

For whom and for what He prayed, alone on that mountain, we 
dare not, even in deepest reverence, inquire. Yet we think, in connec¬ 
tion with it, of the Passover, the Manna, the Wilderness, the LoBt 
Sheep, the Holy Supper, the Bread which is His Flesh, and the rem¬ 
nant in the Baskets to.be carried to those afar off, and then also 
of the attempt to make Him a King, in all its spiritual unreality, 
ending in His View with the betrayal, the denial, and the cry: ' We 
have no King but Caesar/ And as He prayed, the faithful stars in 
the heavens shone out. But there on the Lake, where the bark 
which bore His disciples made for the other shore, ' a great wind * 
1 contrary to them ’ was rising. And still He was 1 alone on the land,’ 
but looking out into the evening after them, as the ship was ' in the 
midst of the sea,’ and they toiling and ‘ distressed in rowing.’ 

Thus far, to the utmost verge of their need, but not farther. 
The Lake is altogether about forty furlongs or stadia (about six 
miles) wide, and they had as yet reached little more than half the 
distance (twenty-five or thirty furlongs). Already it was ' the fourth 
watch of the night.’ There was some difference of opinion among 
the Jews, whether the night should be divided into three, or (as 
among the Romans) into four watches. The latter (which would 
count the night at twelve instead of nine hours) was adopted by 
many/ In any case it would be what might be termed the morning- 
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watch , 1 when the well-known Form seemed to be passing them, 
1 walking upon the sea/ There can, at least, be no question that 
such was the impression, not only of one or another, but that all saw 
Him, Nor yet can there be here question of any natural explanation. 
Once more the truth of the event must be either absolutely admitted, 
or absolutely rejected.’ The difficulties of the latter hypothesis, which 
truly cuts the knot, would be very formidable. Not only would the 
origination of this narrative, as given by two of the Synoptists and by 
St, John, be utterly unaccountable—neither meeting Jewish expec¬ 
tancy, nor yet supposed Old Testament precedent,—but, if legend 
it be, it seems purposeless and irrational. Moreover, there is this 
noticeable about it, as about so many of the records of the miraculous 
in the New Testament, that the writers by no means disguise from 
themselves or their readers the obvious difficulties involved. In the 
present instance they tell us, that they regarded His Form moving 
on the water as 1 a spirit , 1 and cried out for fear; and again, that the 
impression produced by the whole scene, even on them that had 
witnessed the miracle of the previous evening, was one of over¬ 
whelming astonishment. This walking on the water, then, was even 
to them within the domain of the truly miraculous, and it affected 
their minds equally, perhaps even more than ours, from the fact that 
in their view so much, which to us seems miraculous, lay withiu the 
sphere of what might be expected in the course of such a history. 

Ou the other baud, this miracle stands not isolated, but forms 
one of a series of similar manifestations. It is closely connected 
both with what had passed on the previous eveuing, and what was to 
follow' it is told with a minuteness of detail, and with such marked 
absence of any attempt at gloss, adornment, apology, or self-glori¬ 
fication, as to give the narrative (considered simply as such) the stamp 
of truth; while, lastly, it contains much that lifts the story from the 
merely miraculous into the domain of the sublime and deeply spir¬ 
itual. As regards what may be termed its credibility, this at least 


1 Probably from 3 to about 6 a. y. 

1 Even tbs beautiful allegory Into which 
Keim would resolve U^tnat the Church 
tn her need knows not, whether her 
Bavlour may not come la the last watch 
of the night—entirely surrenders the 
whole narrative. And why should three 
Evangelista have Invented such a story, 
In order to teach or rather disguise a doc¬ 
trine, which la otherwise fto clearly ex¬ 
pressed thro ago out the whole New Tes¬ 
tament. as to form one of iti primary 


principles ? Volkmnr (Marcus, p. 372) 
regards this whole History as an allegory 
of St Paul's activity among the Gent!lee! 
Strange in that ease, that it was omitted 
In the Gospel by St Luke. But the 
whole or that section or VoUcmar's book 
(beginning at p. 327) contains an extra¬ 
ordinary congeries, or baseless hypo¬ 
theses, of which It were difficult to say, 
whether the language Is more painfully 
Irreverent or the outcome more extrava- 
guL 
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may again be stated, that this and similar instances of ‘ dominion CHAP, 
over the creature,' are not beyond the range of what God had XXX 
originally assigned to man, when He made him a little lower than v —'- y'"-" 
:the angels, and crowned him with glory and honour, made him to 
have doiniuion over the works of His Hands, and all things were 
•put under his feet.‘ Indeed, this ‘dominion over the sea’ seems *ps. tiu.s, 

r * , . „ 6; comp, 

to exhibit the Divinely human rather than the humanly Divine iiebr. n, e-a 
.aspect of His Person/ if such distinction may be lawfully made. 

Of the physical possibility of such a miracle—not to speak of the 
contra diction in terms which this implies—no explanation can be at¬ 
tempted* if it were only on the ground that we are utterly ignorant 
of the conditions under which it took place. 

This much, however, deserves special notice, that there is one 
imarked point of difference between the account of this miracle and 
what will be found a general characteristic in legendary narratives- 
In the latter, the miraculous, however extraordinary t is the expected; 
it creates no surprise, and it is never mistaken for something that 
might have occurred in the ordinary course of events* For, it is char¬ 
acteristic of the mythical that the miraculous is not only introduced 
in the most realistic manner, but forms the essential element in 
the conception of things. This is the very raison d'etre of ^he myth 
or legend, when it attaches itself to the real and historically true. 

Now the opposite ia the case in the present narrative* Had it been 
mythical or legendary, we should have expected that the disciplea 
would have been described as immediately recognising the Master 
aa He walked on the sea, and worshipping Him* Instead of this*, 
they t are troubled T and i afraid* * i They supposed it was an appari¬ 
tion/ 1 (this in accordance with popular Jewish notions), and ( cried 
out for fear/ Even afterwards, when they had received Him into 
the ship, ‘they were sore amazed in themselves/ and Understood 
not/ while those in the ship (in contradistinction to the disciples), 
burst forth into an act of worship* This much then is evident, that 
the disciples expected not the miraculous; that they were unpre* 
pared for it; that they had explained it on what to them seemed natural 
grounds; and that, even when convinced of its reality, the impres- 
ision of wonder, which it made, was of the deepest. And this also 
follows is a corollary, that, when they recorded it, it was not in 

1 On the other hand, the miraculous * Literally, a phantasma. This word 
i feeding of the mnltitude seems to exhibit is only used in this narrative (St* Matt 
rather the humanly-Divine aspect of His xiv. 26 and St. Mark vt 49). 

! Person- 
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ignorance that they were writing that which sounded strangest^ andi 
which would affect those who should read it with even much greater 
wonderment—we had almost written, unbelief—than those who them-' 
selves had witnessed it. 

Nor let it be forgotten, that what has just been remarked about 
this narrative holds equally true in regard to other miracles recorded 
in the New Testament* Thus, even so fundamental an article of the 
faith as the resurrection of Christ is described as having come upon 
the disciples themselves as a surprise—not only wholly unexpected, 
but so incredible, that it required repeated and indisputable evidence 
to command their acknowledgment. And nothing can be more plain, 
than that St* Paul himself was not only aware of the general resist 
ance which the announcement of such an event would raise,* but that 
he felt to the flill the difficulties of what he so firmly believed,* and 
made the foundation of all his preaching*" Indeed, the elaborate 
exposition of the historical grounds, on which he had arrived at the 
conviction of reality/affords an insight into the mental difficulties 
which it must at first have presented to him. And a similar inference 
may be drawn from the reference of St. Peter to the difficulties con¬ 
nected with the Biblical predictions about the end of the world ," 1 

It is not necessary to pursue this subject further* Its bearing on 
the miracle of Christ's walking on the Sea of Galilee will he suf* 
ficiently manifest. Yet other confirmatory evidence may be gathered 
from a closer study of the details of the narrative. When Jesus 
i constrained the disciples to enter into the boat, and to go before 
Him unto the other side/ they must have thought, that His pur¬ 
pose was to join them by land, since there was no other boat there, 
save that in which they crossed the Lake,* And possibly such had 
been his intention* till He saw their difficulty, if not danger, from 
the contrary wind . 1 This must have determined Him to come to 
their help. And so this miracle also was not a mere display of 
power, but, being caused by their need, had a moral object* And 
when it is asked, how from the mountain-height by the Lake Hecould 
have seen at night where the Bhip was labouring so far on the Lake/ 


1 The authenticity of the Second Epis¬ 
tle of SL Peter is here taken for granted, 
bat the drift of the argument would be 
the same, to whatever authorship It be 
ascribed- 

1 . Weiss (Matthaua-Evaog* p* 373) sees 
a gross contradiction between what 
seems implied aa to His original purpoee 
and His walking on the sea, and fcenoe 


rejects the narrative* Such are the as¬ 
sumptions of negative criticism* Bat It 
seems forgotten that, according to SL 
Matt xiv* 24, the journey seems at Brat 
to have been fairly prosperous. 

1 Weiss (a, a.) certainly argues on the 
Impossibility of His having seen the boat 
so far oat on the Lake. 
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it must surely have been forgotten that the scene is laid quite shortly CHAP, 
hefore the Passover (the 15th of Nisan), when, of course, the moon XXX 
would shine on an unclouded sky, all the more brightly on a windy 
spring-night, and light up the waters far across. 

We can almost picture to ourselves the weird scene. The Christ 
is on that hill-top in solitary converse with His Father—praying after 
that miraculous breaking of bread: fully realising all that it implied 
to Him of self-surrender, of suffering, and of giving Himself as the 
Food of the World, and all that it implied to us of blessing and 
nourishment; praying also—with that scene fresh on His mind, of 
their seeking to make Him, even by force, their King—that the car¬ 
nal might become spiritual reality (as in symbol it would be with the 
Breaking of Bread). Then, as He rises from His knees, knowing 
that, alas, it could not and would not be so to the many, He looks out 
over the Lake after that little company, which embodied and repre¬ 
sented all there yet was of His Church, all that would really feed on 
the Bread from Heaven, and own nim their true King. Without 
presumption, we may venture to say, that there must have been 
indescribable sorrow and longing in His Heart, as His gaze was bent 
across the track which the little boat would follow. As we view it, 
it seems all symbolical: the night, the moonlight, the little boat, the 
contrary wind, and then also the lonely Saviour after prayer looking 
across to where the boatmen vainly labour to gain the other shore. 

As in the clear moonlight just that piece of water stands out, almost 
like burnished silver, with all else in shadows around, the sail-less 
mast is now rocking to and fro, without moving forward. They 
are in difficulty, in danger: and the Saviour cannot pursue His jour¬ 
ney on foot by land; He must come to their help, though it be across 
the water. It is needful, and therefore it shall be upon the water; 

and so the storm and unsuccessful toil shall not prevent their reach¬ 
ing the shore, but shall also be to them for teaching concerning Him 
and His great power, and concerning His great deliverance; such 
teaching as, in another aspect of it, had been given them in symbol 
in the miraculous supply of food, with all that it implied (and not to 
them only, but to us also) of precious comfort and assurance, and as 
will for ever keep the Church from being overwhelmed by fear in the 
stormy night on the Lake of Galilee, when the labour of our oars 
cannot make way for us. 

And they also who were in the boat must have been agitated by 
peculiar feelings. Against their will they had been ‘constrained' 
by the Lord to embark and quit the scene; just aB the multi- 
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BOOK tude, under the influence of the great miracle, were surrounding 
III their Master, with violent insistence to proclaim him the Messianici 
■■"v—King of Israel* Not only a Judas Iscariot, but all of them, nmstl 

have been under the strongest excitement: first of the great miracle,! 
and then of the popular movement. It was the crisis in the history} 
of the Messiah and of Hia Kingdom. Can wc wonder, that, whenl 
the Lord in very mercy bade them quit a scene which could only have) 
misled them, they were reluctant, nay, that it almost needed vio^ 
lence on His part? And yet—the more wc consider it—was it noti 
most truly needful for them, that they should leave? But, on the! 
other hand, in this respect also, docs there seem a * need be f for Ilial 
walking upon the sea, that they might learn not only His Almightyj 
Power, and (symbolically) that He ruled the rising waves; but that,I 
in their disappointment at His not being a King, they might Icarn< 
that He was a King—only in a far higher, truer sense than thej 
excited multitude would have proclaimed Him. ] 

Thus we can imagine the feelings with which they had pushed Ihei 
boat from the shore, and then eagerly looked back to descry what 
passed there* But soon the shndows of night wore enwrapping all 
objects at a distance, and only tho bright moon overhead shone on the 
track behind and before. And now the breeze from the other side of 
the Lake, of which they may have been unaware when they embarked 
on the eastern shore, hud freshened into violent, contrary wind* All 
energies must have been engaged to keep the boat's head towards the! 
shore. 1 Even so it seemed as if they could make no progress, when! 
all at once, in the track that lay behind them, a Figuro appeared, 1 
As it passed onwards over the water, seemingly upl>orne by the) 
waves as they rose, not disappearing as they fell, but carried on a* 
they rolled, the silvery moon laid upon the trembling waters the! 
shadows of that Form as it moved, long anti dark, on their track* 
St* John uses on expression, 1 which shows us in the pale light, those} 


1 According to St Matt xiv, 24, they 
seem only to have encountered the full 
force of the wind when they were about 
the middle of the Lake. We imagine 
that soon after they embarked there may 
have been a fresh breera from the other 
Bide of the Lake, which by and by rose 
into a violent contrary wind 
1 SL John, In distinction to the Synop- 
tteta, here uPea the expression 0eoapM* 
(St, John vU 19)* which In the Gospel* 
has the distinctive meaning of fixed, 
earnest, and intent gaze y mostly onL- 
ward, bat some times also inward, lo the 


sense of earnest and attentive consider* 
atlon. The use of this word as dlutln- f 
guished from merely erring, is so im-| 
portant for the better understanding of 
the New Testament, that every reader 
should mark it. We accordingly ap¬ 
pend a list of the passages In the Gos¬ 
pels where this word la used: SL Matt- i 
xxvIL 55; xxvilL 1; SL Mark 111. 11; 
v. 16, 5ft; ill. *1; iv. 40* 47; xvl. 4; SL 
Lnkex. 1ft; xlv. 20; xxi. 6; xxlll. 35* 48; 
xxlv. 37, 39; SL John II. 23; iv. 10; vL 
2 [Lackm, and r ireg.) t 19* 40* fl2; vil. 3; 
vllL 51; lx. 6; x* 11; xlL 10, 45; xlr. 17, 
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in the boat, intently, fixedly, fearfully, gazing at the Apparition as It 
Reared still closer and closer. We must remember their previous 
[excitement, as also the presence, and, no doubt, the superstitious 
[suggestions of the boatman, when we think how they cried out for 
jfear, and deemed It an Apparition. And ( He would have passed by 
Ithem/* as He so often does in our case—bringing them, indeed, 
Ideliverance, pointing and smoothing their way, but not giving them 
His known Presence, if they had not cried out. But their fear, 
'which made them almost hesitate to receive Him into the boat, 1 
even though the outcome of error and superstition, brought His 
ready sympathy and comfort, in language which has so often, and in 
all ages, converted foolish fears of misapprehension into gladsome, 
thankful assurance: ' It is I, be not afraid 1 1 

And they were no longer afraid, though truly His walking upon 
the waters might seem more awesome than any apparition* 1 The 
storm in their hearts, like that on the Lake, was commanded by His 
Presence. We must still bear in mind their former excitement, now 
greatly intensified by what they had just witnessed, in order to 
understand the request of Peter: ' Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come 
to Thee on the water/ They are the words of a man, whom the 
excitement of the moment has carried beyond all reflection* And 
yet this combination of doubt (‘ if it be Thou '), with presumption 
('bid me come on the water 1 ), is peculiarly characteristic of Peter* 
He is the Apostle of Hope—and hope is a combination of doubt 
and presumption, but also their transformation* With reverence be 
it said, Christ could not bave left the request ungranted, even though 
it was the outcome of yet unreconciled and untransformed doubt 
and presumption. He would not have done so—or doubt would have 
remained doubt untransformed; and He could not have done so, 
without also correcting it, or presumption would have remained pre¬ 
sumption untransformed, which is only upward growth, without 
deeper rooting in inward spiritual experience. And so He bade him 
come upon the water, 1 to transform his doubt, but left him, unas¬ 
sured from without, to hie own feelings as he saw the wind/ to 


19; xvl. 10, 16, 17, 19; xvii. 24; xx* 6, 
12, 14* It will thus be seen, that the 
expression is more frequently used by 
St- John than in the other Gospels, and 
ft is there also that its distinctive mean¬ 
ing is of greatest importance. 

1 This see me to me implied in the ex¬ 
pression, SL John vi. 21: ‘ Then they 
were willing to take Him into the ship,’ 


Some negative critics have gone so far as 
to see in this graphic hint a contradiction 
to the statements of the Synoptists. 
(See Liicke f Comment, ii. d. Evang. Joh. 

1L pp. 120-122.) 

9 As to the physical possibility of it, 
we hare to refer to our former remarks. 

a The word ‘ boisterous * must be 
struck out as oo interpolated gloss* 


CHAP. 



* St, Mart 
vl* iS 
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transform hia presumption; while by stretching out His Hand to: 
save him from sinking, and by the words of correction which Hei 
spake, He did actually so point to their transformation in that hope,* 
of which St. Peter is the special representative, and the preacher iu 
the Church. : 

And presently, as they two came into the boat, 1 the wind ceased,! 
and immediately the ship was at the land. But ‘ they that were ini 
the boat ’—apparently in contradistinction to the disciples,’ though 
the latter must have stood aronnd in sympathetic reverence— 
‘worshipped Him, saying, Of a truth Thou art the Son of God.'I 
The first full public confession this of the fact, and made not hy the I 
disciples, but by others. With the disciples it would have meant 1 
something far deeper. But as from the lips of these men, it seems! 
like the echo of what had passed between them on that memorable: 

passage across the Lake. They also must have mingled in the con-- 
versation, as the boat had pushed off from the shore on the previous: 
evening, when they spake of the miracle of the feeding, and them 
of the popular attempt to proclaim Him Messianic King, of which i 
they knew not yet the final issue, since they had been ‘ constrained I 
to get into the boat,* while the Master remained behind. They 
would speak of all that He was and had done, and how the very 
devils had proclaimed Him to be the ' Son of God, ’on that other 
shore, close by where the miracle of feeding had taken place. 

Perhaps, having been somewhat driven out of their course, they 
may have passed close to the very spot, and, as they pointed to it 
recalled the incident. And this designation of ‘ Son of God, ’ with 
the worship which followed, would come much more readily, because 
with, much more superficial meaning, to the boatmen than to the dis¬ 
ciples. But in them, also, the thought was striking deep root; and 
presently, by the Mount of Transfiguration, would it be spoken in 
the name of all by Peter, not as demon- nor as man-taught, but as 
taught of Christ’s Father Who is in Heaven. 

Yet another question suggests itself The events of the night 
are not recorded by St. Luke—perhaps because they did not come 
within his general view-plan of that Life; perhaps from reverence, 
because neither he, nor his teacher St. Paul, were within that inner 


1 I cannot see (with Meyer) any varia¬ 
tion in the narrative tn SL Jobn vl. 21. 
The expression, ‘they were willing to 
take him Into the atrip,’ certainly does 
not imply that, after the incident of 
Peter's failure, He did’not actually enter 
the boat. 


1 Weiss (p» 373) assures ua that this 
view La 1 Impossible; 1 but on no better 
ground than that no others than ten dis¬ 
ciples are mentioned in St Matt xlv. 22, 
as if It bad been necessary to mention 
the embarkation of the boatmen. 
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bircle, with which the events of that night were connected rather in chap. 
^he way of reproof than otherwise. At any rate, even negative xxx 
criticism cannot legitimately draw any adverse inference from it, in 
(view of its record not only by two of the Synoptists, but in the 
Fourth Gospel. St. Mark also does not mention the incident con¬ 
cerning St. Peter; and this we can readily understand from his 
connection with that Apostle. Of the two eyewitnesses, St. John 
and St. Matthew, the former also is silent on that incident. On any 
view of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, it could not have been 
from ignorance, either of its occurrence, or else of its record by 
St. Matthew. Was it among those 'many other things which Jesus 
did,’ which were not written by him, since their complete chronicle 
would have rendered a Gospel-sketch impossible? Or did it lie 
outside that special conception of his Gospel, which, as regards its 
details, determined the insertion or else the omission of certain inci¬ 
dents? Or was there some reason for this omission connected with 
the special relation of John to Peter? And, lastly, why was St. 

Matthew in this instance more detailed than the others, and alone told 
it with such circumstantiality? Was it that it had made such deep 
impression on his own mind; had he somehow any personal connection 
with it; or did he feel, as if this bidding of Peter to come to Christ 
out of the ship and on the water had some close inner analogy with 
his own call to leave the custom-house, and follow Christ? Such, 
and other suggestions which may arise can only he put in the form 
of questions. Their answer awaits the morning and the other shore. 
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THE ASCENT: 

FROM THE RIVER JORDAN TO THE MOUNT OF 

TRANSFIGURATION —continued 




BETHSAIDA* 


CHAPTER XXXL 


THE CAVILS OF TEE PHARISEES CONCERNING PURIFICATION, AND THE 
TEACHING OF THE LOHD CONCERNING PURITY—THE TRADITIONS CON¬ 
CERNING * hand-’Washing 1 and ‘tows, 1 


(St* Mate xv* 1-30; St* Mark yii. 1-23*) 


As we follow the narrative, confirmatory evidence of what had pre¬ 
ceded springs up at almost every step. It is quite in accordance 
with the abrupt departure of Jesus from Capernaum, audits motives, 
that when, so far from finding rest and privacy at Bethsaida (east of 
the Jordan), a greater multitude than ever had there gathered around 
Him, which would lain have proclaimed Him King, He resolved 
on immediate return to the western shore, with the view of seek¬ 
ing a quieter retreat, even though it were in ‘the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon.’* According to St* Mark,* the Master had directed the 
disciples to make for the other Bethsaida, or ‘ Fisherton/ on the 
western shore of the Lake/ Remembering how common the corre¬ 
sponding name is in our own country , 1 and that fishing was the main 
industry along the shores of the Lake, we need not wonder at the 
existence of more than one Beth-Saida, or * Fisherton/* Nor yet 
does it seem strange, that the site should be lost of what, probably, 
except for the fishing, was quite an unimportant place. By the testi¬ 
mony both of Josephus and the Rabbis, the shores of Gennesaret 
were thickly studded with little towns, villages, and hamlets, which 
have all perished without leaving a trace, while even of the largest 
the ruins are few and inconsiderable. We would, however, hazard a 
geographical conjecture. From the fact that St, Mark d names 
Bethsaida, and St, John * Capernaum, as the original destination 
of the boat, we would infer that Bethsaida was the fishing quarter 


CHAP* 
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1 I have myself counted twelve differ^ but complete, 
ent places in England bearing uamea 2 In Jer* Megill* (p. TO a t line 15 from 
which might be freely rendered by * Beth- bottom) we read or a nni^V, but the 
Baida/uot to speak of the many suburbs locality scarcely agrees with our Beth- 
and quarters which bear a like designa- Saida, 
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or, or rather close to, Capernaum, even as we so often find in our 
own country a ‘Fisherton’ adjacent to larger towns. With this 
would agree the circumstance, that no traces of an ancient harbour 
have been discovered at Tell Htim, the site of Capernaum.' Further, 
it would explain, how Peter and Andrew, who, according to St. John,* 
were of Bethsaida, are described by St. Mark* as having their home 
in Capernaum. It also deserves notice, that, as regards the house 
of St. Peter, St. Mark, who was so intimately connected with him, 
names Capernaum, while St. John, who was his fellow-townsmun, 
names Bethsaida, and that the reverse difference obtains between 
the two Evangelists in regard to the direction of the ship. This 
also suggests, that in a sense—as regarded the fishermen—the names 
were interchangeable, or rather, that Bethsaida was the ‘ Fishcrton ’ 
of Capernaum. 1 

A superficial reader might object that, in the circumstances, 
we would scarcely have expected Christ and His disciples to have 
returned at onee to the immediate neighbourhood of Capernaum, if 
not to that city itself. But a fuller knowledge of the circumstances 
will not only, as so often, convert the supposed difficulty into most 
important confirmatory evidence, but supply some deeply interesting 
details. The apparently trivial notice, that (at least) the concluding 
part of the Discourses, immediately on the return to Capernaum, 
was spoken by Christ ‘in Synagogue/ 11 enables us not only to localise 
this address, but to fix the exact succession of events. If this 
Discourse was spoken ‘in Synagogue/ it must have been (os will be 
shown) on the Jewish Sabbath. Reckoning backwards, we arrive at 
the conclusion, that Jesus with His disciples left Capernaum for Beth- 
saida-Julias on a Thursday; that the miraculous feeding of the mul* 
titude took place on Thursday evening; the passage of the disciples 
to the other side, and the walking of Christ on the sea, as well as 
the failure of Peter’s faith, in the night of Thursday to Friday; the 
passage of the people to Capernaum in search of Jesus, 4 with all that 
followed, on the Friday; and, lastly, the final Discourses of Christ 
on the Saturday in Capernaum and in the Synagogue. 

Two inferences will appear from this chronological arrangement. 
First, when our Lord bad retraced HiB steps from the eastern shore 
in search of rest and retirement, it was so close on the Jewish Sabbath 
(Friday), that He was almost obliged to return to Capernaum to 


1 Comp. Baedeker {Socin) Palsst. page wblcb bad been the scene of so many of 
*10. His m Ighty works (SL Matt. xL SI; Sl 

* May this connection of Capernaum Lobe x. 13) t 
and Both-Saida account for the men- 1 There Is no article In the origin at 
tion of the latter as one of the places 
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epend the holy day there, before undertaking the further journey to CHAP. 

• the coasts of Tyre and Sidon.’ And on the Sabbath no actual XXXI 
danger, either from Herod Antipas or the Pharisees, need hare been 
apprehended. Thus (as before indicated), the sudden return to 
Capernaum, so far from constituting a difficulty, serves as confirma¬ 
tion of the previous narrative. Again, we cannot but perceive a 
peculiar correspondence of dates. Mark here: The miraculous 
breaking of bread at Bethsaida on a Thursday evening, and the 
breaking of Bread at the Last Supper on a Thursday evening; the 
attempt to proclaim Him King, and the betrayal; Peter’s bold as¬ 
sertion, and the failure of his faith, each in the night from Thursday 
to Friday; and, lastly, Christ’s walking on the angry, storm-tossed 
waves, and commanding them, and bringing the boat that bore His 
disciples safe to land, and nis victory and triumph over Death and 
him that had the power of Death. 

These, surely, are more than coincidences; and in this respect 
also may this history be regarded as symbolic. As we read it, Christ 
directed the disciples to steer for Bethsaida, the ‘ Fisherton ’ of Caper¬ 
naum, But, apart from the latter suggestion, we gather from the 
expressions used,* that the boat which bore the disciples had drilled *Bt. Mart 
out of its course—probably owing to the wind—and touched land, 
not where they had intended, but at Gennesaret, where they moored 
it. There can be no question, that by this term is meant ‘ the plain 
of Gennesaret,’ the richness and beauty of which Josephus ^ and 
the Rabbis* describe in such glowing language. To this day it bears 
marks of having been the most favoured spot in this favoured region. 

Travelling northwards from Tiberias along the Lake, we follow, for Ber ‘ H ‘ 98 
about five or six miles, a narrow ledge of land shut in by'mountains, 
when we reach the home of the Magdalene, the ancient Magdala 
(the modern Mejdel). Right over against us, on the other Bide, is 
Keraa (Gerasa), the scene of the great miracle. On leaving Magdala 
the mountains recede, and form an amphitheatric plain, more than a 
mile wide, and four or five miles long. This is ( the land of Gennesaret ’ 

(el Ghuweir). We pass across the ‘ Valley of Doves, ’ which intersects 
it about one mile to the north of Magdala, and pursue our journey 
over the well-watered plain, till, after somewhat more than an hour, 

We reach its northern boundary, a little beyond KMn Minyeh. The 
latter has, in accordance with tradition, been regarded by some as 
representing Bethsaida , 1 but seems both too far from the Lake, and 
too much sonth of Capernaum, to answer the requirements. 

1 Baedeker (Soon) has grouped together the reasons against identifying Khdn 
Minyeh with Capernaum itaelL 
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No sooner bad the well-known boat, which bore Jesus and His 
disciples, been run up the gravel-beach in the early morning of that 
Friday, than His Presence must have become known throughout the 
district, all the more that the boatmen would soon spread the story 
of the miraculous occurrences of the preceding evening and night. 
With Eastern rapidity the tidings would pass nlong, and from all the 
country around the sick were brought on their pallets, if they might 
but touch the border of His garment. Nor could such touch, evoo 
though the outcome of an imperfect faith, be in vain—for He, Whoso 
garment they sought leave to touch, was the God-Man, the Conqueror 
of Death, the Source and Spring of all Life. And so it was whero 
He landed, and all the way up to Bcthsaida and Capernaum.* 1 

In what followed, we can still trace the succession of events, 
though there arc considerable difficulties as to their precise order. 
Thus we are expressly told," that those from ‘the other side’ came 
to Capernaum ’ on ‘ the day following ’ the miraculous feeding, and 
that one ofthe subsequent Discourses,of which the outline is preserved, 
was delivered ‘in Synagogue.'* As this could only have been done 
either on a Sabbath or Feast-Day (in this instance, the Passover 11 ), 
it follows, that in any case a day must have intervened between their 
arrival at Capernaum and the Discourse in Synagogue. Agnin, it is 
almost impossible to believe that it could have been on the Passovcr- 
day (15th Nisan). 1 For we cannot imagine, that any large number 
would have left their homes and festive preparations on the Eve of 
the Pasclia (14th Nisan), not to speak of the circumstance that in 
Galilee, differently from Judaea, all labour, including, of course, that 
of a journey across the Lake, was intermitted on the Eve of the 
Passover.* Similarly, it is almost impossible to believe, that so many 
festive pilgrims would have been assembled till late in the evening 
preceding the 14th Nisan so far from Jerusalem as Bethsaida-Julias, 
since it would have been impossible after that to reach the city and 
Temple in time for the feast. It, therefore, only remains to regard 
the Synagogue-service at which Christ preached as that of an 
ordinary Sabbath, and the arrival of the multitude as having taken 
place on the Friday in the forenoon. 

Again, from the place which the narrative occupies in the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, as well as from certain internal 


* Mr. Broim McClellan (N,T. vol, 1. more that) one occasion on which the 
p. STD) holds, that both the Passover and same thing happened. 

Pentecost had Intervened—I know not * This is propounded in IPVesefer.Chro. 
on what grounds. At the same time the nolog. Synopee, pp. 27B, 290, aa a poeal 
language In SL Mark vi. 08, might Imply ble view. 
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evidence, it seems difficult to doubt, that the reproof of the Pharisees 
and Scribes on the subject of ‘the unwashed hands,’ 1 was not 
administered immediately after the miraculous feeding and the 
night of miracles. We cannot, however, feel equally sure, which of 
the two preceded the other: the Discourse in Capernaum, ” or the 
Reproof of the Pharisees. * Several reasons have determined us to 
regard the Reproof as having preceded the Discourse. Without 
entering on a detailed discussion, the simple reading of the two 
sections will lead to the instinctive conclusion, that such a Discourse 
could not have been followed by such cavil and such Reproof, while 
it seems in the right order of things, that the Reproof which led 
to the 'offence' of the Pharisees, and apparently the withdrawal of 
some in the outer circle of discipleship, * should have been followed 
by the positive teaching of the Discourse, which in turn resulted 
in the going back of many who had been in the inner circle of 
disciples. 

In these circumstances, we venture to suggest the following as the 
succession of events. Early on the Friday morning the boat which 
bore Jesus and His disciples grated on the sandy beach of the plain 
of Gcnnesaret. As the tidings spread of His arrival and of the miracles 
which had so lately been witnessed, the people from the neighbouring 
villages and towns flocked around Him, and brought their siek for 
tbe healing touch. So the greater part of the forenoon passed. 
Meantime, while they moved, as the concourse of the people by the 
way would allow, the first tidings of all this must have reached the 
neighbouring Capernaum. This brought immediately on the scene 
those Pharisees and Scribes ' who had come from Jerusalem ’ on 
purpose to watch, and, if possible, to compass the destruction of 
Jesus. As we conceive it, they met the Lord and His disciples on 
their way to Capernaum. Possibly they overtook them, as they rested 

by the way, and the disciples, or some of them, were partaking of some 
food—perhaps, some of the consecrated Bread of the previous 
evening. The Reproof of Christ would be administered there; then 
the Lord would, not only for their teaching, but for the purposes 
immediately to be indicated, turn to the multitude; r next would 
follow the remark of the disciples and the reply of the Lord, spoken, 
probably, when they were again on the way; * and, lastly, the final 
explanation of Christ, after they had entered the house at Capernaum. h 
In all probability a part of what is recorded in St. John vi. 24, Ac. 
occurred also about the same time; the rest on the Sabbath which 
followed. 
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Although the cavil of the Jerusalem Scribes may have been 
occasioned by seeing some of the disciples eating without first having 
washed their bands, we cannot banish the impression that it reflected 
on the miraculously provided meal of the previous evening, when 
thousands had sat down to food without the previous observance of 
the Rabbinic ordinance. Neither in that case, nor in the present, had 
the Master interposed. He was, therefore, guilty of participation in 
their offence. So this was all which these Pharisees and Scribes could 
see in the miracle of Christ's feeding the Multitude—that it had not 
been done according to Lawl Most Btrange as it may seem, yet in 
the past history of the Church, and, perhaps, sometimes also in the 
present, this has been the only thing which Borne men have seen 
in the miraculous working of the Christ! Perhaps we should not 
wonder that the miracle itself made no deeper impression, since even 
the disciples * understood not ’ (by reasoning) 1 about the loaves ’ 
—however they may have accounted for it in a manner which might 
seem to them reasonable. But, in another aspect, the objection of the 
Scribes was not a mere cavil. In truth, it represented one of the 
great charges which the Pharisees brought against Jesus, and which 
determined them to seek His destruction. 

It has already been shown, that they accounted for the miracles 
of Christ as wrought by the power of Satan, whose special representa¬ 
tive—almost incarnation—they declared Jesus to be. ThiB would 
not only turn the evidential force of these signs into an argument 

against Christ, but vindicate the resistance of the Pharisees to His 
claims. The second charge against Jesus was, that He was * not of 
Qod;’that He was'a sinner.' 1 If this could be established, it 
would, of course, prove that He was not the Messiah, but a deceiver 
who misled the people, and whom it was the duty of the Sanhedrin 
to unmask and arrest. The way in which they attempted to estab¬ 
lish this, perhaps persuaded themselves that it was so, was by proving 
that He sanctioned in others, and Himself committed, breaches of 
the traditional law; which, according to their fundamental princi¬ 
ples, involved heavier guilt than sins against the revealed Law of 
MoBeB. The third and last charge against Jesus, which finally 
decided the action of the Council, could only be folly made at the 
close of His career. It might be formulated so as to meet the views 
of either the Pharisees or Sadducees. To the former it might be 
presented as a blasphemous claim to equality with God—the Very 
Son of the Living God. To the Sadducees it would appear as a 
movement on the part of a most dangerous enthusiast—if honest and 
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'self-deceived r all the more dangerous; one of those pseudo-Messiahs CHAP, 
kho led away the ignorant, superstitious, and excitable people; and XXXI 
(which, if unchecked, would result in persecutions and terrible ven- "v—* 
geance hy the Romans, and in loss of the last remnants of their 
national independence. To each of these three charges, of which we 
are now watching the opening or development, there was (from the 
then standpoint) only one answer: Faith in His Person. And in 
our time, also, this is the final answer to all difficulties and objections. 

To this faith Jesus was now leading His disciples, till, fully realised 
in the great confession of Peter, it became, and haB ever Bince 
proved, the Rock on which that Church i3 built, against which the 
very gates of Hades cannot prevail. 

It was in support of the second of these charges, that the Scribes 
now blamed the Master for allowing His disciples to eat without 
having previously washed, or, as St. Mark—indicating, as we shall 
see, in the word the origin of the custom—expresses it with graphic 
accuracy: 'with common hands.’ 1 Once more we have to mark, 
how minutely conversant the Gospel narratives are with Jewish Law 
and practice. Thi3 will best appear from a brief account of this 
' tradition of the elders/ 2 the more needful that important differences 


prevail even among learned Jewish authorities, due probably to the 
circumstance that the brief Mishnic Tractate devoted to the subject * 
has no Gemara attached to it, and also largely treats of other 
matters. At the outset we have this confirmation of the Gospel 
language, that this practice is expressly admitted to have been, not a 

Law of Mose 9 , but ' a tradition of the elders.’ 4 Still, and perhaps 
on this very account, it was so strictly enjoined, that to neglect it 
was like being guilty of gross carnal defilement. Its omission 
would lead to temporal destruction,* or, at least, to poverty.” Bread 


1 The word quite corresponds to the 
Jewish term. Notwithstanding the ob¬ 
jection of the learned Bishop Haneberg 

(Belig. Alterth. p. 475, note 288) I be- 

■ 

lieve it corresponds to the Rabbinic 
or K^lfl (Hebr, prof any in the sense 

of 1 common/ 1 not hallowed/ 

1 The fullest account of it within reach 
of ordinary readers is in the Notes 
to Pocock's Porta Mosis (pp + 350 402) 
though it is confused, not quite accurate, 
and based chiefly on later Jewish author¬ 
ities, Spencer (de Leg. Hebr. pp. 1175- 
1179) only adds references to similar 
Gentile rites* Goodwin , even under the 
revision of Hettinger (pp. 182-188), is in 


this instance inferior to Pocock . Buxtorf 
(Synag. pp, 179-1R4) gives chiefly illus¬ 
trative Jewish legends- Qtho (Lex. Rabb. 
pp, 335, 336) extracts from his prede¬ 
cessors, to little advantage. Tbe Rab¬ 
binic notes of Lightfoot, Wiinscke, Schott* 
gen t and Wetstein give no clear account; 
and the Biblical Dictionaries are either 
silent, or (as Herzog's) very meagre., 
Other accounts are, unfortunately, very 
inaccurate, 

- 1 Yndayim , in four chapters, which, 
however, touches on other subjects also, 
notably on the canonicity or certain parts 
of the 0.T. 

4 We refer here generally to Cftufi 
105 a , 5, 106 & 


* Sot. 4 I 

* Shabby 
62 fc 
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eaten with unwashen hands was as if it had been filth/ Indeed, a 
Rabbi who had held this command in contempt was actually buried 
in excommunication/ Thus, from their point of view, the charge ol 
the Scribes against the disciples, so far from being exaggerated, is 
most moderately worded by the Evangelists. In fact, although at 
one time it had only been one of the marks of a Pharisee, yet at a 
later period to wash before eating was regarded as affording the ready 
means of recognising a Jew/ } 

It is somewhat more difficult to account for the origin of the 
ordinance. So far as indicated, it seems to have been first enjoined 
in order to ensure that sacred offerings should not be eaten in defile¬ 
ment. When once it became an ordinance of the elders, this was, of 
course, regarded as sufficient ground for obedience. - Presently, 
Scriptural support was sought for it. Some based it on the original 
ordinance of purification in Lev, xv. II;" while others saw in the 
words 1 ‘Sanctify yourselves,’ the command to wash before meat; in 
the command, i Be ye holy, 1 that of washing after meat; while the 


final clause, ‘ for I am the Lord your God, 1 was regarded as enjoining 
' the grace at meat/ * For, soon it was not merely a washing before, 
but also after meals. The former alone was, however, regarded aa 
* a commandment 1 ( Mitsvah), the other only as ‘ a duty' (CViO&AaA), 
which some, indeed, explained on sanitary grounds, as there might 
be left about the hands what might prove injurious to the eyes/ 1 
Accordingly, soldiers might, in the urgency of campaigning, neglect 
the washing before, but they ought to be careful about that after meat. 
By-and-by, the more rigorous actually washed between the courses, 
although this was declared to be purely voluntary. 1 This washing 
before meals is regarded by some as referred to in Talmudic writings 
by the expression 1 the first waters ' ( MayimrUhonim ), while what is 
called ‘ the second 1 ( skeniyim ), or ‘the other/ Mater,* or ‘after- 
waters’ {Mayim acharonim) t is supposed to represent the washing 
after meals. 

But there is another and more important aspect of the expression, 
which leads us to describe the rite itself. The distinctive designa¬ 
tion for it is Netilath Yadayim* literally, the lifting of the hands; 
while for the washing before meat the term Meshi or 3fesha t 
is also used, which literally means ‘to rub/ Both these terms 


1 Many Illustrative stories are given of specialty mentioned. 

Its Importance, on tbe one hand, and of i sometimes Ibongh rarely, 

the danger of neglecting it on tbe other. pvrj, but not ptf'm. which refer! 

WUh these legends it Is not necewary to t0 ordinary washing. Occasionally it U 

cumber onr pages. simply designated by the term JVefifriA. 

1 Tbe danger from * Sait of Sodom Is 
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ipoint to the manner of the rite. The first question here was, whether 
< second tithe, 1 prepared first-fruits (Terumah), or even common food 
(ChuUin ) T or else, 4 * holy, 1 i.e. sacrificial food, was to be partaken of, In 
the latter case a complete immersion of the hands (' baptism/ Tebh - 
Uath Yadayim) t and not merely a Netilath, or ‘uplifting/ was 
prescribed/ The latter was really an affusion* As the purifications 
were so frequent, and care had to be taken that the water had not 
been used for other purposes, or something fallen into it that might 
discolour or defile it, large vessels or jars were generally kept for the 
purpose. These might be of any material, although stone is specially 
mentioned, 1 It was the practice to draw water out of these with 
what was called a natla , antilaj or antelaya 7 b very often of glass, which 
must hold (at least) a quarter of a log c —a measure equal to one 
and a half 4 egg-shells*’ For, no less quantity than this might be 
used for affusion* The water was poured on both hands, which must 
be free of anything covering them, such as gravel, mortar, &c. The 
hands were lifted up, so as to make the water run to the wrist, in 
order to ensure that the whole hand was washed, and that the water 
polluted hy the hand did not again run down the fingers* Similarly, 
each hand was rubbed with the other (the fist), provided the hand 
that rubbed had been affused: otherwise, the rubbing might be done 
against the head, or even against a wall* But there was one point on 
which special stress was laid* In the * first allusion/ which was all 
that originally was required when the hands were Levitically 
4 defiled/ the water had to run down to the wrist 3 (pl.85 , or y?) 
lappereq , or ad happereq )* If the water remained short of the wrist 
(chuts lappereq), the hands were not clean/ Accordingly, the words 
of St* Mark 6 7 ean only mean that the Pharisees eat not 1 except they 
wash their hands to the wrist* 1 * 

Allusion has already been made to what are called i the first 1 and 
'the second/ or ‘other 1 1 waters. 1 But, in their original meaning, 
these terms referred to something else than washing before and after 
meals. The hands were deemed capable of contracting Levitical 
defilement, which, in certain eases, might even render the whole 


CHAP, 

XXXI 


• Chaff. II. 

G, 6 


* arrytor 

* Chun. 
tOT a ; Baba 
B, 60 A* and 
often 


d Comp. 
Yad. 11* 3; 
ChUll. 106 
a and b 

■ Mark 

vll. 3 


1 This and what follows illustrates 

St. John ii. 6. 

1 The language of the Mishnah shows 

that the word which bears as vague 

and wide mean ing as ituy/ii}, which seems 

& literal translation of it, can only apply 
to the wrist. 

7 The rendering 1 wash diligently, 1 
gives do meaning; that 1 with the tist* 


is 'jot in accordance with Jewish Law; 
while that * up to the elbow 1 is not only 
contrary to Jewish Law, but apparently 
based on a wrong rendering of the word 
piD. This is fnlly shown by Wetstein 
(N*T. i_ p. 585), but his own explanation, 
that itvyy tJ refers to the measure or 
weight of the water for washing, Is 
inadmissible. 
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BOOK body * unclean/ If the hands were ‘defiled/ two affusions were 
III required; the first, or ‘first waters’ {mayim rishonim) to remove 

the defilement, and the 'second, 1 or * after waters’ ( mayim shenir 
yim or acharonim) to wash away the waters that had contracted the 
defilement of the hands. Accordingly, on the affusion of the first 
waters the hands were elevated, and the water made to run down at 
the wrist, while at the second waters the hands were depressed, 
eo that the water might run off by the finger points and tips. Dy* 
and-by, it became the practice to have two affusions, whenever 
Terumah (prepared first-fruits) was to l>c eaten, and at last even 
when ordinary food (Chullin) was partaken of. The modern Jews 
have three affusions, and accompany the rite with a special bene¬ 
diction. 

This idea of the 1 defilement of the hands’ received a very 
curious application. According to one of the eighteen decrees, which, 
as we shall presently show, date before the time of Christ, the Roll 
of the Pentateuch in the Temple defiled all kinds of meat that 
touched it The alleged reason for this decree was, that the priests 
were wont to keep the Terumah (preserved first-fruits) cloBe to ihe 
Roll of the Law, on which account the latter was injured by mice. 
The Rabbinic ordinance was intended to avert this danger/ 1 To 
increase this precaution, it was next laid down as a principle, that all 

* Yad. nut that renders the Terumah unfit, also defiles the hands/ Hence, the 

Holy Scriptures defiled not only the food but the hands that touched 
them, and this not merely in the Temple, but anywhere, while it was 
also explained that the Holy Scriptures included the whole of the 
inspired writings—the Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa. Thisgave 
rise to interesting discussions, whether the Song of Solomon, Ecclc- 
siastes, or Esther were to be regarded as ‘defiling the hands,’ that 
is, as part of the Canon. The ultimate decision was in favour of these 
books: ‘all the holy writings defile the hands; the Song of Songs 

* Yad< in. 5 and Ecclesiastes defile the hands/ 0 Nay, so far were sequences carried, 

that even a small portion of the Scriptures was declared to defile 
the hands if it contained eighty-five letters, because the smallest 

* Numb. k. 1 section ’ ( Para&hah ) in the Law d consisted of exactly that number. 

Even the Phylacteries, because they contained portions of the sacred 
text, the very leather straps by which they were bound to the head 
and arm—nay, the blank margins around the text of the Scriptures, 


* 0b abb. 

14 a 


1 In Yad, iv. 6, the Pharisees in die- the desire to protect the Scriptures from 
pubs with the Saddurres Indicate what profane use. 
seems to me afar more likely reason, in 
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tor at the beginning and end of sections, were declared to defile the 

ihands.* 1 

From this exposition it will be understood what importance the 
^Scribes attached to the rite which the disciples had neglected. Yet 
lat a later period Pharisaism, with characteristic ingenuity, found a 
leway of evading even this obligation, by laying down what we would 
(call the Popish (or semi-Popish) principle of * intention. 1 It was 
fruled, that if anyone had performed the rite of handwashing in the 
Hnorning, ‘with intention 1 that it should apply to the meals of the 
iwhole day, this was (with certain precautions) valid. b But at the 
itime of which we write the original ordinance was quite new. This 
[touches onexff the most important, but also most intricate questions 
lin the history of Jewish dogmas. Jewish tradition traced, indeed, 

I the command of washing the hands before eating—at least of sacri- 
Ificial offerings—to Solomon,* in acknowledgment of which 1 the voice 
[from heaven 1 (Bath-Qol) had been heard to utter Prov. xxiii, 15, 
land xxvii. 11. But the earliest trace of this custom occurs in a por¬ 
tion of the Sibylline Books, which dates from about 160 B.c*/ where 
iwe find an allusion to the practice of continually washing the hands, 
in connectiou with prayer and thanksgiving. 3 It was reserved for 
■Hillel and Shammai, the two great rival teachers and heroes of 
I Jewish traditionalism, immediately before Christ; to fix the Rabbinic 
[ordinance about the washing of hands {Netilath Yadaytm ), as pre- 
iviously described. This was one of the few points on which they 
'were agreed,' and hence emphatically 'a tradition of the Elders/ 
isince these two teachers bear, in Rabbinic writings, each the desig¬ 
nation of 'the Elder/ T Then followed a period of developing tra¬ 
ditionalism, and hatred of all that was Gentile. The tradition of 
,the Elders was not yet so established as to command absolute and 
[universal obedience, while the disputes of Hillel and Shammai, who 
iseemed almost on principle to have taken divergent views on every 
question, must have disturbed the minds of many. We have an 
iaccount of a stormy meeting between the two Schools, attended even 
iwith bloodshed. The story ia so confusedly, and so differently told in 
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1 By a curious inversion tbe law ulti¬ 
mately came to be, that tbe Scriptures 
everywhere defiled the hands, except 
those of the Priests in tbe Temple (Kel. 

' xv. 6). This on the ground that, taught 
: by former enactments, they had learned 
to keep the Terumah far away from the 
■ sacred rolls, but really, as I believe, be- 
: cause the law, that the Priests' hands be¬ 


came defiled if they touched a copy of the 
sacred rules, must have involved constant 
difficulties. 

1 We must bear in mind, that it was 
the work of an Egyptian Jew, and I 
cannot help feeling that the language 
bears some likeness to what afterwards 
was one of the distinctive practices of 
the Esseuea. 
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the Jerusalem' and in the Babylon Talmud/ that It is difficult to form 
a clear view of what really occurred. Thus much, however, appear? 
—that the Shammaites had a majority of votes, and that 4 eighteen 
decrees 1 m) were passed in which the two Schools agreed, while 
on other eighteen questions (perhaps a round numher) tho Sham^ 
maites carried their views by a majority, and yet other eighteen re¬ 
mained undecided, Each of the Schools spoke of that day according 
to its party-results. The Shammaites (such as Rabbi Eliezcr) ex¬ 
tolled it as that on which the measure of the Law had been filled up 
to the full/ while the Hillelites (like Rabbi Joshua) deplored, that 
on that day water had been poured into a vessel full of oil, by which 
some of tho more precious fluid had been spilt. In general, the 
tendency of these eighteen decrees was of the most violently anti- 
Gentile, intolerant, and exclusive character* Yet such valuo was 
attached to them, that, while any other decree of the sages might be 
altered by a more grave, learned, and authoritative assembly, these 
eighteen decrees might not under any circumstances, bo molli¬ 
fied. 4 But, besides these eighteen decrees, the two Schools on that day* 
agreed in solemnly re-enacting 'the decrees about the Book (tho copy 
of the Law), and the hands ’(s'Tm 'iCw-i nr*:;). The Babylon Talmud r 
notes that the latter decree, though first made by Hillcl and Shammni, 

4 the Elders/ was not universally carried out until re-enneted by their 
colleges. It is importart to notice, that this 1 Decree 1 dates from tho 
time just before, and was finally carried into force in the very days 
of Christ, This fully accounts for tho zeal which the Scribes dis¬ 
played—and explains 4 the extreme minuteness of details 1 w ith 
which St. Mark 4 calls attention* to this Pharisaic practice. 1 For, 
it was an express Rabbinic principle 1 that, if an ordinance had 
been only recently re-enacted (nrnn nvn), it might not be called in 

question or 4 invalidated * (ro pt)* 1 Thus it will be seen, that 

the language employed by the Evangelist affords most valuable in¬ 
direct confirmation of the trustworthiness of his Gospel, as not only 
showing intimate familiarity with the minutU f of Jewish 1 tradition/ 


1 Iq the 1 Speaker's Commentary’ 
(ad loe.) this * extreme minuteness of 

details 1 la It eeems to me not correctly, 

accounted for on the ground of ‘special 
reference to the Judalsers who at a very 
early period formed an influential party 
at Rome*' 

* This is the more striking as the same 
expression is used In reference to the 
opposition or rather the ‘invalidating 1 by 
R* Elieser ben Chanokh of the ordin¬ 
ance of band-washing, for which he was 


excommunicated (E'T fTVPjD 
Eduy. v. G)> The term rtpC, which origin¬ 
ally means to stop up by pouring or 
putting In something. Is used for con¬ 
temning or bringing Into contempt. In¬ 
validating, or shaking a decree, with the 

earne signification aa "’T?!- This Is proved 

from the use of the latter In Ab. Z. 93 n, 
line 9 from bottom, and 96 a, line 12 from 
lop* 
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i>ut giving prominence to what was then a present controversy—and CHAP, 
fell this the more, that it needs intimate knowledge of that Law even xxxii 
fully to understand the language of the Evangelist. 1 “v—•' 

After this full exposition, it can only be necessary to refer in 
briefest manner to those other observances which orthodox Judaism 
bad ‘ received to hold.’ They connect themselves with those eighteen 
decrees, intended to separate the Jew from all contact with Gentiles. 

Liny contact with a heathen, even the touch 'of his dress, might 
dnvolve such defilement, that on coming from the market the orthodox 
i-Jew would have to immerse. Only those who know the complicated 
arrangements about the defilements of vessels that were in any part, 

(however small, hollow, as these are described in the Mishnah (Tractate 
'JZelim), can form an adequate idea of the painful minuteness with 
■which every little detail is treated. Earthen vessels that had con¬ 
tracted impurity were to be broken; those of wood, horn, glass, or 
ibrass immersed; while, if vessels were bought of Gentiles, they were 
(as the case might be) to be immersed, put into boiling w r ater, purged 
■with fire, or at least polished.* *Ab.zar.T 

Let us now try to realise the attitude of Christ in regard to J> “™ 
these ordinances about purification, and seek to understand the 
reason of His bearing. That, in replying to the charge of the Scribes 
;against His disciples, He neither vindicated their conduct, nor apolo¬ 
gised for their breach of the Rabbinic ordinances, implied at least 
an attitude of indifference towards traditionalism. This is the more 
aoticeable, since, as we know, the ordinances of the Scribes were 
declared more precious ,” 1 and of more binding importance than tjer.chag. 

#■ "4 * * 76 d 

those of Holy Scripture itself,' But, even bo, the question might 5jerBer 
arise, why Christ should have provoked such hostility by placing 
Himself in marked antagonism to what, after all, was indifferent 31 b 
in itself. The answer to this inquiry will require a disclosure of 
that aspect ofRabbinism which, from its painfulness, has hitherto 
been avoided. Yet it is necessary not only in itself, but as showing 
the infinite distance between Christ and the teaching of the Syna¬ 
gogue, It has already been told, how Rabbinism, in the madness 
of its self-exaltation, represented God as busying Himself by day 
with the study of the Scriptures, and by night with that of the 
Mishnah ; d and how, in the heavenly Sanhedrin, over which the ^ Turbin 
Almighty presided, the Rabbis sat in the order of their greatness, o^c&nL v. 
and the Halakhah waa discussed, and decisions taken in accordance lb. z°aT 

1 Id tbia passage there Is a regular to be loved pft HPN). The 

discussion, whether that which is opinion is in favour of the oral QE11K 
-written (the Pentateuch), or that which 

oral (tradition is more precious and 
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with it,* Terrible as this sounds, it is not nearly all. Anthropo¬ 
morphism of the coarsest kind is carried beyond the verge of pro¬ 
fanity, when God is represented as spending the last three hours ot 
every day in playing with Leviathan/and it is discussed, how, 
since the destruction of Jerusalem, Gud no longer laughs, but weeps, 
and that, in a secret place of His own, according to Jer. xiii. 17/ 
Nay, Jer, xxv. 30 is profanely misinterpreted as implying that, in 
His grief over the destruction of the Temple, the Almighty roars like 
a lion in each of the three watches of the night/ The two tears 
which He drops into the sea arc the cause of earthquakes; although 
other, though not less coarsely realistic, explanations are offered of 
this phenomenon/ 

Sentiments like these, which occur in different Rahbimc writings, 
cannot be explained away by any ingenuity of allegorical interpre¬ 
tation, There are others, equally painful, as regards the anger of 
the Almighty, which, as kindling specially in the morning, when the 
sun-worshippers offer their prayers, renders it even dangerous for an 
individual Israelite to say certain prayers on the morning of New 
Year’s Day, on which the throne is set for judgment/ Such realistic 
anthropomorphism, combined with the extravagant ideas of the 
eternal and heavenly reality of Rabbinism and Rabbinic ordinances, 
help us to understand, how the Almighty was actually represented us 
saying prayers. This is proved from Is. Ivi. 7. Sublime though 
the language of these prayers is, we cannot but notice that the all- 
covering mcrey, for which He is represented as pleading, is extended 
only to Israel/ It is even more terrible to read of God wearing the 
TaUith* or that He puts on the Phylacteries, which is deduced from 
Is. lxii. 8, That this also is connected with the vain-glorious boast 
ing of Israel, appears from the passages supposed to be enclosed in 
these Phylacteries, Wc know that in the ordinary Phylacteries 
these are: Exod, xiii. 1-10; 10-16; Dcut. vi. 4—10 ; xi, 13-22. 
Iq the Divine Phylacteries they were: 1 Chron. xvii. 21; Deut. iv. 
7-8; xxxiii. 29; iv. 34; xxvi, 19/ Only one other point must be 
mentioned as connected with Purifications, To these also the 
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Almighty is supposed to submit. Thus lie was purified hy Aaron, 
when He had contracted defilement by descending into Egypt/ This 
is deduced from Lev. xvi. 16. Similarly, He immersed in a bath of 
fire,” after the defilement of the burial of Moses. 

These painful details, most reluctantly given, are certainly not 
intended to raise or strengthen ignorant prejudices against Israel, to 
whom i blindness in part* has truly happened; far lesB to encourage 
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the wicked spirit of contempt and persecution which is characteristic, 
not of believing, but of negative theology. But they will explain, 
how Jesus could not have assumed merely an attitude of indifference 
towards traditionalism. For, even if such sentiments were .repre¬ 
sented as a later development, they are the outcome of a direction, 
of which that of Jesus was the very opposite, and to which it was 
antagonistic. Bat, if Jesus was not sent of God—not the Messiah— 
whence this wonderful contrast of highest spirituality in what He 
taught of God as our Father, and of His Kingdom as that over the 
hearts of all men? The attitude of antagonism to traditionalism was 
never more pronounced than in what He said in reply to the charge 
of neglect of the ordinance about ‘the washing of hands.’ Here it 
must be remembered, that it was an admitted Rabbinic principle 
that, while the ordinances of Scripture required no confirmation, 
those of the Scribes needed such," and that no Halakhah (traditional 
law) might contradict Scripture . 1 When Christ, therefore, next pro¬ 
ceeded to show, that in a very important point—nay, in ‘ many such 
like things’—the Halakhah was utterly incompatible with Scripture, 
that, indeed, they made ‘ void the Word of God ’ by their traditions 
which they had received, b He dealt the heaviest blow to tradition¬ 
alism. Rabbinism stood self-condemned; on its own showing, it was 
to be rejected as incompatible with the Word of God. 

It is not so easy to understand, why the Lord should, out of ‘ many 
such things, ’ have selected in illustration the Rabbinic ordinance 

concerning vows, as in eertain circumstances, contravening the fifth 
commandment. Of course, the ‘ Ten Words’ were the Holy of Holies 
of the Law; nor was there any obligation more rigidly observed— 
indeed, carried in practice almost to the verge of absurdity*—than 
that of honour to parents. In both respects, then, this was a specially 
vulnerable point, and it might well be argued that, if in this Law 
Rabbinic ordinances came into conflict with the demands of God’s 
Word, the essential contrariety between them must, indeed, be great. 
Still, we feel as if this were not all. Was there any special instance 
in view, in which the Rabbinic law about votive offerings had led to 
such abuse? Or was it only, that at this festive season the Galilean 
pilgrims would carry with them to Jerusalem their votive offerings? 
Or, could the Rabbinic ordinances about ‘ the sanctification of the 
hands ’ ( Yadayim) have recalled to the Lord another Rabbinic appli- 
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1 It was, however, admitted that the * See the remarks on this point in 
Halakhah sometimes went beyond the vol. L pp. 567, 576, 577. 
pe mate uch (Sot. 16 a). 
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BOOK cation of the word { hand 1 {yad) in connection with votive offerings J 
m It is at least sufficiently curious to find mention here, and it will 

afford the opportunity of briefly explaining, what to a candid reader 
may seem almost inexplicable in the Jewish legal practice to which 
Christ refers. 


* Atu 11L IB 
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At the outset it must be admitted, that Rabbinism did not en¬ 
courage the practice of promiscuous vowing. As we view it, it 
belongs, at best, to a lower and legal standpoint. In this respect 
Rabbi Akiba put it concisely, in one of his truest sayings: ‘Vows 
are a hedge to abstinence. 1 * On the other hand, if regarded as a kind 
of return for benefits received, or as a promise attaching to our prayers, 
a vow—unless it form part of our absolute and entire self-surrender 
—partakes either of work-righteousness, or appears almost a kind of 
religious gambling. And so the Jewish proverb has it: ‘ In the 
hour of need a vow; in time of ease excess/ * Towards such work- 
righteousness and religious gambling the Eastern, and especially the 
Rabbinic Jew, would be particularly inclined. But even the Rabbis 
saw tbat its encouragement would lead to the profanation of what 
was holy; to rash, idle, and wrong vows; and to the worst and most 
demoralising kind of perjury, as inconvenient consequences made 
themselves felt. Of many sayings, eor^eninatory of the practice, one 
will suffice to mark the general feeling: ‘ He who makes a vow, even 
if he keep it, deserves the name of wicked/ 0 Nevertheless, the 
practice must have attained terrible proportions, whether as regards 
the number of vows, the lightness with which they were made, or the 
kind of things which became their object. The larger part of the 
Misbnie Tractate on ‘ Vows 1 ( Nedarim , in eleven chapters) describes 
what expressions were to be regarded as equivalent to vow % and what 
would either legally invalidate and annul a vow, or leave it binding. 
And here we learn, that those who were of full age. and not in a 
position of dependence (such as wives) would make almost any kind 
of vows, such as that they would not lie down to sleep, not speak to 
their wives or children, not have intercourse with their brethren, and 
even things more wrong or foolish—all of which were solemnly treated 
as binding on the conscience. Similarly, it was not necessary to use 
the express words of vowing. Not only the word ‘ Qorban' [Korban ]— 
4 given to God 1 —but any similar expression,such as Qonakh , or Qonam 1 
(the latter also a Phoenician expression, and probably an equivalent for 
Qeyam , 1 let it be established ’) would suffice; the mention of anything 


1 According to Nodar. 10 n t Un Rabbis the Lord 1 (Lev, L 1), in order that the 
invented this word instead of'* Qorfan to Name of God might not be idly taken* 
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laid upon the altar (though not of the altar itself), such as the wood, 
or the fire, would constitute a vow,* nay, the repetition of the form 
which generally followed on the votive Qonamor Qor&an had binding 
force, even though not preceded by these terms. Thus, if u man 
said: { That I eat or taste of such a thing/it constituted a vow, 
which bound him not to cat or taste it, because the common formula 
was: i Qorban (or Qonam) that I eat or drink, or do such a thing/ 
and the omission of the votive word did not invalidate a vow, if it 
were otherwise regularly expressed/ 

It is in explaining this strange provision, intended both to uphold 
the solemnity of vows, and to discourage the rash use of words, that 
the Talmud c makes use of the word ‘ hand 1 in a connection which 
we have supposed might, by association of ideas, have suggested to 
Christ the contrast between what the Bible and what the Rabbis 
regarded as i sanctified hands/ and hence between the commands of 
God and the traditions of the Elders. For the Talmud explains 
that, when a man simply says: ‘That (or if) I eat or taste such a 
thing/ it is imputed as a vow, and he may not eat or taste of it, 1 be¬ 
cause the hand is on the Qorban * d —the mere touch of Qorban had 
sanctified it, and put it beyond his reach, just as if it had been laid 
on the altar itself. Here, then, was a contrast. According to the 
Rabbis, the touch of 1 a common * hand defiled God's good gift of 
meat, while the touch of ( a sanctified 1 hand in rash or wicked words 
might render it impossible to give anything to a parent, and so 
involve the grossest breach of the Fifth Commandment I Such, 
according to Rabbinic Law, was the ‘ common 1 and such the 1 sanctify¬ 
ing 1 touch of the hands—and did such traditionalism not truly 
1 make void the Word of God 1 ? 

A few further particulars may serve to set this in clearer light. 
It must not be thought that the pronunciation of the votive word 
1 Qorban/ although meaning 1 a gift/ or ‘given to God/ necessarily 
dedicated a thing to the Temple. The meaning might simply be, 
and generally was, that it was to be regarded like Qorban —that is, 
that in regard to the person or persons named, the thing termed was 
to be considered as if it were Qorban , laid on the altar, and put 
entirely out of their reach. For, although included under the one 
name, there were really two kinds of vows: those of consecration to 
God, and those of personal obligation 1 —and the latter were the most 
frequent. 

To continue. The legal distinction between a vow, an oath, and 
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1 See MaimonideSi Yad haChas., Hilkh, Nodar L 1, 2. 
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‘the ban/ are dearly marked both in reason and in Jewish Law* 
The oath was an absolute, the vow a conditional undertaking—their 
difference being marked even by this, that the language of a vow ran 
thus: f That 1 or 4 if * 1 1 or another do such a thing/ * if I eat;' ■ 
while that of the oath was a simple affirmation or negation/ * I 
shall not eat/ * On the other hand, the 4 ban ' might refer to one of 
three things: those dedicated for the use of the priesthood, those 
dedicated to God, or else to a sentence pronounced by the Sanhedrin/ 
In any case it was not lawful to ‘ban’ the whole of one's properly, 
nor even one class of one's property (such as all one's sheep), nor 
yet what could not, in the fullest sense, he called one's property, such 
as a child, a Hebrew slave, or a purchased field, which had to be 
restored in the Year of Jubilee; while an inherited field, if banned, 
would go in perpetuity for the use of the priesthood. Similarly, the 
Law limited vows. Those intended to incite to an act (as on the part 
of one who sold a thing), or by way of exaggeration, or in cases of 
mistake, and, lastly, vows which circumstances rendered impossible, 
were declared null. To these four classes the Mishnah added those 
made to escape murder, robbery, and the exactions of the publican. 
If a vow w^as regarded as rash or wrong, attempts were made* 
to open a door for repentance/ Absolutions from a vow might be 
obtained before a ( sage/ or, in his absence, before three laymen/ 
when all obligations became null and void. At the same time the 
Mishnah * admits, that this power of absolving from vows was a 
tradition hanging, as it were, in the air/ since it received little (or, 
as Maimonides puts it, no) support from Scripture/ 

There can be no doubt, that the words of Christ referred to such 
vows of personal obligation. By these a person might bind himself 
in regard to men or things, or else put that which was another's out 
of his own reach, or that which was his own out of the reach of 
another, and this as completely as if the thing or things had been 
Qorban, a gift given to God. Thus, by simply saying, 1 Qonam/ or 
4 Qorban, that by which I might be profited by thee/ a person bound 
himself never to touch, taste, or have anything that belonged to the 
person so addressed. Similarly, by saying 1 Qorban, that by which 


1 Maimonides u. &. Hilk. Shebh. \\ 1, 
1 This ia altogether a very curious 
MlfltmatL It add* to tne remark quoted 
In the text thla other significant arimja- 
sioiL that ihe laws about Uie SabtwLb, 
festive offer Inga* and Lbe malversation of 
things devoted U> God *ar© like moun¬ 


tains hanging by om- hair/since Scrip¬ 
ture \a scant ou these subjects, while the 
IraditTonal Laws are many. 

J On the subject of Vows see also 1 The 
Temple and its Services, 1 pp, 322-326. 
The student should consult Sip Are, Far. 
M&ttotb, pp. 55 b U> 58 6* 
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thou mightest be profited by rue,’he would prevent the person so chap. 
addressed from ever deriving any benefit from that which belonged xxxi 
to him. And so stringent was the ordinance that (almoBt in the v —-v—^ 
words of Christ) it is expressly stated that such a vow was binding, 
even if what was vowed involved a breach of the Law.* It cannot be ' N ‘ >dar 

J-J-+ ■ 

denied that such vows, in regard to parents, would be binding, and 
that they were actually made. 1 Indeed, the question is discussed 
in the Mishnah in so many words, whether * honour of father and 
mother" 1 constituted a ground for invalidating a vow, and decided 
in the negative against a solitary dissenting voice." And if doubt .Med, ii. 1 
should still exist, a case is related in the Mishnah, 4 in which a father ■•Nedar.». 
was thus shut out by the vow of his son from anything by which 
he might be profited by him (n$;q Hp??)*. Thus the 

charge brought by Christ is in fullest accordance with the facts of 
the case. More than this, the manner in which it is put by St. Mark 
shows the most intimate knowledge of Jewish customs and law. 

For, the seemingly inappropriate addition to our Lord’s mention of 
the Fifth Commandment of the words: ‘ He that revileth father or 
mother, he Blia.ll (let him) surely die,’ 6 is not only explained but 
vindicated by the common usage of the Rabbis,* to mention along 
with a command the penalty attaching to its breach, so as to indicate 
the importance which Scripture attached to it. On the other hand, 
tbe words of St. Mark: ‘Qorban (that is to say, gift [viz., to God]) 
that by which thou mightest be profited by me,’ are a most exact 
transcription into Greek of the common formula of vowing, as given 
in the Mishnah and Talmud f? n;r|j nnstf UIJJ).* 

But Christ did not merely show the hypocrisy of the system of 
traditionalism in conjoining in the name of religion the greatest 
outward punctiliousness with the grossest breach of real duty. 

Never, alas! was that aspect of prophecy, which in the present saw 
the future, more clearly vindicated than as the words of Isaiah to 

Israel now appeared in their final fulfilment: ‘ This people honoureth 

1 I can only express surprise, that confirmed—implying, that in no circum* 

Wilnscht should throw doubt upon it. stances could a parent partake of any- 
It is fully admitted by Levy, Targ. thing belonging to his son, if he had pro- 
Worterb, sub Dip. nouncedsuch a vow, the only relaxation 

* In this case the bod, desirous that being that in case of actual starvation 
his father should share in the festivities (* if he have not what to eat’)the son might 
at his marriage, proposed to give to a make a present to a third person, when 
friend the court in which the banquet the father might in turn receive of it. 
was to be held and the banquet itself, 3 Comp. Wunsche, ad loc. 
but only for the purpose that his father * Other translations have been pro- 
might eat and drink with him. The posed, bnt the above is taken from Nedar, 
proposal was refused as involving sin, Yiii. 7, with the change only of Qonam 
and the point afterwards discussed and into Qorban, 
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Me with their lips, but their heart is far from Me. Howbeit, in Tain 
do they worship Me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men.’ 1 But in thu3 setting forth for the first time the real character 
of traditionalism, and setting Himself in open opposition to its fun¬ 
damental principles, the Christ enunciated also for the first time the 
fundamental principle of His own interpretation of the Law. That Law 
was not a system of externalism, in which outward things affected 
the inner man. It was moral and addressed itself to man as a 
moral being—to his heart and conscience. As the spring of all 
moral action was within, so the mode of affecting it would be inward. 
Not from without inwards,but from within outwards: such was the 
principle of the new Kingdom, as setting forth the Law in its ful¬ 
ness and fulfilling it. ‘There is nothing from without the 1 man, 
that, entering into him, can defile him; but the things which pro¬ 
ceed out of the man, those are they that defile the 1 man." Not 
only negatively, but positively, was this the fundamental principle of 
Christian practice in direct contrast to that of Pharisaic Judaism. 
It is in this essential contrariety of principle, rather than in any 
details, that the unspeakable difference between Christ and all con¬ 
temporary teachers appears. Nor is even this all. For, the principle 
laid down by Christ concerning that which entcreth from without 
and that which cometh from within, covers, in its full application, 
not only the principle of Christian liberty in regard to the Mosnic 
Law, but touches far deeper and permanent questions, affecting not 
only the Jew, but all men and to all times. 

As we read it, the discussion, to which such flill reference has 
been made, had taken place between the Scribes and the Lord, while 
the multitude perhaps stood aside. But when enunciating the grand 
principle of what constituted real defilement, ‘ He called to Him the 
multitude.’* It was probably while pursuing their way to Caper¬ 
naum, when this conversation had taken place, that His disciples after¬ 
wards reported, that the Pharisees had been offended by that saying 
of His to the multitude. Even this implies the weakness of the 
disciples: that they were not only influenced by the good or evil 
opinion of these religious leaders of the people, but in some measure 

sympathised with their views. All this is quite natural, and as 

bringing before us real, not imaginary persons, so far evidential of 
the narrative. The answer which the Lord gave the disciples bore a 


1 The quo Lad on la a 1 Targum,’ which 1 Hark the definite article. 

In the last clause follows almost entirely 1 The words in St Mark vfL IS are of 
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twofold aspect: that of solemn warning concerning the inevitable CHAP, 
fate of every plant which God had not planted, and that of warning XXXI 
concerning the character and issue of Pharisaic teaching, as being 
the leadership of the blind by the blind, 1 which must end in ruin to 
both. 

But even so the words of Christ arc represented in the Gospel as 
sounding strange and difficult to the disciples—so truthful and natural 
is the narrative. But they were earnest, genuine men; and when 
they reached the home in Capernaum, Peter, as the most courageous 
of them, broke the reserve—half of fear and half of reverence—which, 
despite their necessary familiarity, seems to have subsisted between 
the Master and His disciples* And the existence of such reverential 
reserve in such circumstances appears, the more it is considered, yet 
another evidence of Christ's Divine Character, just as the implied 
allusion to it in the narrative is another undesigned proof of its 
truthfulness. And so Peter would seek for himself and his fellow- 


disciples an explanation of what still seemed to him only parabolic 
in the Master's teachings. He received it in tbe fullest manner. 
There was, indeed, one part even in the teaching of the Lord, which 
accorded with the higher views of the Rabbis* Those sins which 
Christ set before them as sins of the outward and inward man, 3 and 
of what connects the two: our relation to others, were the outcome 
of evil thoughts*' And this, at least, the Rabbis also taught; ex¬ 
plaining, with much detail, how the heart was alike the source of 
strength and of weakness, of good and of evil thoughts, loved and 
hated, envied, lusted and deceived, proving each statement from 
Scripture/ But never before could they have realised, that anything 
entering from without could not defile a man. Least of all conld 
they perceive the final inference which St* Mark long afterwards 
derived from this teaching of the Lord: 1 This He said t making all 
meats clean/ * 


1 Both these sayings seem to have 
been proverbial at the time, although I 
am not able to quote any passage in 
Jewish writings in which they occur in 
exactly the same form* 

1 In SL Mark vii. 21 these outcomings 
of 1 evil thoughts ' are arranged in three 
groups of four, characterised as in the 
text; while in St, Matt. xv. 19 tbe order 
of the ten commandments seems fol¬ 
lowed. The account of St. Mark is the 
fuller. In both accounts the expression 
‘blasphemy’ ( /? Xacr<pijfiia )—rendered in 
tho Revised Version by ■ railing r —seems 


to refer to calumnious and evil speak¬ 
ing about our fellow-men* 

3 I have accepted this rendering of the 
words, first propounded by St* Chrysos¬ 
tom, and now adopted in the Revised Ver¬ 
sion, although not without much mis¬ 
giving. For there is strong objection to 
it from the Jewish usus and views. The 
statement in Ber. 61 a, last line, ‘The 
oesophagus which causeth to enter and 
which casteth out alt manner of meat* 

pDKti "rtt W K'XWI Wl) 

seems to imply that the words of Christ 
were a proverbial expression* The Tal- 
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BOOK Yet another time had Peter to learn that lesson, when his resist- 
ni ance to the teaching of the vision of the sheet let down from heaven 
—'v-*-' was silenced by this: ‘ What God hatli cleansed, make not thou 
Actex.14 common.'* Not only the spirit of legalism, but the very terms 

' common ’ (in reference to the unwashen hands) and ‘ making cleun ’ 
are the same. Nor can we wonder at this, if the vision of Tetcr 
was real, and not, as negative criticism would have it, invented so as 
to make an imaginary Peter—Apostle of the Jews—speak and act 
like Paul. On that hypothesis, the correspondence of thought and 
expression would seem, indeed, inc.xplicahlc; on the former, the Peter, 
who has had that vision, is telling through St. Mark the teaching 
that underlay it all, and, as he looked back upon it, drawing from it 
the inference which he understood not at the time: ‘This He said, 
making all meats clean.’ 

A most difficult lesson this for a Jew, and for one like Peter, nay, 
for us all, to learn. And still a third time had Peter to learn it, 
when, in his fear of the Judaiscrs from Jerusalem, he made that 
common which God had made elean, had care of the unwashen hands, 
but forgot that the Lord had made clean all meats. Terrible, in¬ 
deed, must have been that contention which followed between Paul 
and Peter. Eighteen centuries have passed, and that fatal strife is 
still the ground of theological contention against the truth. 1 Eighteen 
centuries, and vrithin the Church also the strife still continues. 
Brethren sharply contend and are separated, because they will insist 
on that as of necessity which should be treated as of indifference: 
because of the not eating with unwashen hands, forgetful that Ho 
has made all meats clean to him who is inwardly and spiritually 
cleansed. 


mudicidea is baaed on the curious physio¬ 
logical notion (Midr on Eccles. vit, 19), 
that the food passed from tne (esophagus 
first into the larger intestine {I [emotes t 
DWn, pprhap3=QMYixwrM), where the 
food was supposed to be crushed as in a 
mill (Vayyik R. 4, lfi; Midr. on Eccl. 
xib 3), and thence only, through various 
organs, into the etomach proper. (As* re¬ 
gards the process in animals, see Lotry- 
sohn, Zoo\* d. Tntrn. pp. 37 -40). (The 
passage from Ber, 61 a hus been so 
rendered by H 'Unsche, in his note on Su 
Matt xv, 17, os to be in parts well nigh 
unintelligible.) It may interest students 


that the strange word render¬ 

ed both In the A,Y. and the R.V* by 
1 draught/ seems to correspond to I lie 
Rabbinic Aphidra (IHVCX), which 
I&ry renders by * the floor id a stable 
formed by the excrements of the animals 
which are soaked and stamped into a 
hard moss. 1 

1 It is, of course, well known that the 
reasoning of the Tiibingen school end of 
kindred negative theology is based on a 
supposed contrariety between the Petrine 
and Pauline direction, and that this 
again is chiefly based oil the occurrence 
iu Antioch recorded la GsL ii* II Ac. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. . 

THE GREAT CRISIS IN POPULAR FEELING—THE LAST DISCOURSES IN THE 
SYNAGOGUE OF CAPERNAUM—CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE—‘WILL 
YE ALSO GO AWAY?’ 

(St. John vi. 22—T1.)' 

The narrative now returns to those who, on the previous evening, ciiap. 

had, after the miraculous meal, been ‘sent away’ to their homes, xxxil 
We remember, that this had been after an abortive attempt on their -r-— 
part to take Jesus by force and make Him their Messiah-King. We 
can understand that the effectual resistance of Jesus to their purpose 
not only weakened, but in great measure neutralised, the effect 
of the miracle which they had witnessed. In fact, we look upon 
this check as the first turning of the tide of popular enthusiasm. 

Let us bear in mind what ideas and expectations of an altogether 
external character those men connected with the Messiah of their 
dreams. At last, by some miracle more notable even than the giving 
of the Manna in the wilderness, enthusiasm has been raised to the 
highest pitch, and thousands were determined to give up their 
pilgrimage to the Passover, and then and there proclaim the Galilean 
Teacher Israel’s King. If He were the Messiah, such was His right¬ 
ful title. Why then did lie so strenuously and effectually resist it? 

In ignorance of His real view's concerning the Kingship, they would 
naturally conclude that it must have been from fear, from misgiving, 
from want of belief in Himself. At any rate, lie could not be the 
Messiah, W r ho w'ould not be Israel’s King. Enthusiasm of this kind, 
once repressed, could never be kindled again. Henceforth there was 
continuous misunderstanding, doubt, and defection among former 
adherents, giwing into opposition and hatred unto death. Even 
to those who took not this position, Jesus, His Words and Works, 
were henceforth a constant mystery. 5 And so it came, that the morn* 

* It is specially requested, that this of the fate of Elijah on the morning 
chapter be read along with the text of after the miracle on Mount Carmel. But 
Scripture. how different the bearing of Christ from 

1 We are here in voluntarily reminded that of the great prophet I 
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ing after the miraculous meal found the vast majority of those who 
had been fed, either in their homes or on their pilgrim-way to the 
Passover at Jerusalem. Only comparatively few came hack to seek 
Him, where they had eaten bread at Ilis Hand. And even to them, 
as the after-conversation shows, Jesus was a mystery. They could 
not disbelieve, and yet they could not believe; and they sought both 
'a sign’ to guide, and an explanation to give them its understand¬ 
ing. Yet out of them was there such selection of grace, that all 
that the Father had given would reach Him, and that they who, 
by a personal act of believing ehoicc and by determination of con¬ 
viction, would come, should in no wise be rejected of Him. 

It is this view of the mental and moral state of those who, on 
the morning after the meal, came to seek Jesus, which alone explains 
the question and answers of the interview at Capernaum. As we 
read it: ‘the day following the multitude which stood on the other 
[the eastern] side of the sea’ ‘saw that Jesus was not there, neither 
His disciples.’* But of two facts they were cognizant. They knew 
that, on the evening before, only one boat had come over, bringing 
Jesus and His disciples; and that Jesus had not returned in it with 
His disciples, for they had seen them depart, while Jesus remained to 
dismiss the people. In these circumstances they probably imagined, 

that Christ had returned on foot by land, being, of course, ignorant 
of the miracle of that night. But the wind which had been contrary 
to the disciples, had also driven over to the eastern shore a number 
of flshing-boats from Tiberias (and this is one of the undesigned 
confirmations of the narrative). These they now hired, and came 
to Capernaum, making inquiry for Jesus. Whether on that Friday 
afternoon they went to meet Him on nis way from Gcnncsaret 
(which the wording of St. John vi, 25 makes likely), or awaited His 
arrival at Capernaum, is of little importance. Similarly, it is diffi¬ 
cult to determine whether the conversation and outlined address 
of Christ took place on one or partly on several occasions: on the 
Friday afternoon or Sabbath morning, or only on the Sabbath. All 
that we know for certain is, that the last part (at any rate*) was 
spoken ‘in Synagogue, as He taught in Capernaum.’" It has been 
well observed, that ‘there arc evident breaks after verse 40 and 
verse 51.' 1 Probably the succession of events may have been, that 
part of what is here recorded by St. John* had taken place when 
those from across the Lake had first met Jesus;* part on the way 
to, and entering, the Synagogue ;' and part as what He spoke in His 
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Discourse,' and then after the defection of some of His former dis- CHAP, 
ciples.” But we can only suggest such an arrangement, since it XXXII 
would have been quite consistent with Jewish practice, that the 
greater part should have taken place in the Synagogue itself, the *vy. etw 
Jewish questions and objections representing either an irregular TT ' 61 * 68 
running commentary on His Words, or expressions during breaks in, 
or at the conclusion of, His teaching. 

This, however, is a primary requirement-, that, what Christ is 
reported to have spoken,should appear suited to His hearers: such as 
would appeal to what they knew, such also as they could understand. 

This must be kept in view, even while admitting that the Evangelist 
WTOte his Gospel in the light of much later and fuller knowledge, 
and for the instruction of the Christian Church, and that there may 
be breaks and omissions in the reported, as compared with the original 
Discourse, which, if supplied, would make its understanding much 
easier to a Jew. On the other hand, we have to bear in mind all the 
circumstances of the case. The Discourse in question was delivered 
in the city, which had been the scene of so many of Christ's great 
miracles, and the centre of His teaching, and in the Synagogue, built 
by the good Centurion, and of which Jairus was the chief ruler, 
nere we have the outward and inward conditions for even the most 
advanced teaching of Christ. Again, it was delivered under twofold 
moral conditions, to which we may expect the Discourse of Christ to 

be adapted. For, first, it was after that miraculous feeding which 
had raised the popular enthusiasm to the highest pitch, and also 
after that chilling disappointment of their Judaistic hopes in Christ’s 
utmost resistance to His Messianic proclamation. They now came 
‘seeking for Jesus,’ in every sense of the word. They knew not 
what to make of those, to them, contradictory and irreconcilable 
facts; they came, because they did eat of the loaves, without 
seeing in them ‘ signs.'* And therefore they came for such a ‘sign’ *var.* 
as they could perceive, and for such teaching in interpretation of it 
as they could understand. They were outwardly—by what had 
happened—prepared for the very highest teaching, to which the 
preceding events had led up, and therefore they must receive such, 
if any. But they were not inwardly prepared for it, and therefore 
they could not nnderstand it. Secondly, and in connection with 
it, we must remember that two high points had been reached—by 
the people, that Jesus was the Messiah-King; by the ship's company, 
that He was the Son of God. However imperfectly these truths may 
have been apprehended, yet the teaching of Christ, if it was to be pro- 
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gressive, must start from them and then point onwards and upwards. 
In this expectation we shall not be disappointed. And if, by the side 
of all this, we shall find allusions to peculiarly Jewish thoughts and 
views, these will not only confirm the Evangelic narrative, but ftirnish 
additional evidence of the Jewish authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 

1* The question ■: ( Rabbi, when earnest Thou hither?’ with which 
they from the eastern shore greeted Jesus, seems to imply that they wore 
perplexed about, and that some perhaps had heard a vague rumour of 
the miracle of His return to the western shore. It was the beginning 
of that unhealthy craving for the miraculous which the Lord had so 
sharply to reprove. In Ilia own words: they sought Ilim not because 
they 'saw signs, 1 but because they * ate of the loaves/ ami, in their 
coarse love for the miraculous, # were filled.’ 1 What brought them, 
was not that they had discerned cither the higher meaning of that 
miracle, or the Son of God, but those carnal Judaistic expectancies 
which had led them to proclaim Him King. What they waited for, 
was a Kingdom of God—not in righteousness, joy, and peace in the 
Holy Ghost, but in meat and drink—a kingdom with miraculous 
wildernessdmnqucts to Israel, and coarse miraculous triumphs over 
the Gentiles, Not to speak of the fabulous Messianic banquet which 
a sensuous realism expected, or of the achievements for which it 
looked, every figure in which prophets had clothed the brightness of 
those days was first literaliscd, and then exaggerated, till the most 
glorious poetic descriptions became the most repulsively incongruous 
caricatures of spiritual Messianic expectancy. The fruit-trees were 
every day, or at least every week or two, to yield their riches, the 
fields their harvests; b the grain was to stand like pahn trees, and to 
be reaped and winnowed without labour/ Similar blessings were to 
visit the vine; ordinary trees would bear like fruit trees, and every 
produce, of every clime, would be found in Palestine in such abundance 
and luxuriance as only the wildest imagination could conceive. 

Such were the carnal thoughts about the Messiah and Ills Kingdom 
of those who sought Jesus because they f at e of the loaves, and wero 
filled/ What a contrast between them and the Christ, as He pointed 
them from the search for such meat to ' work for the meat which He 
would give them, 1 not as a merely Jewish Messiah, but as 'the Son 
of Man/ And yet, in uttering this strange truth, Jesus could appeal 
to something they knew when He added, ( for Him the Father hath 
sealed, even God/ The words, which seem almost inexplicable in 


1 Canon Westcott notes the Intended ally, “ were satisfied with food os animals 
realism in the choice of words: 1 Liter- with fodder*" op retail's. 
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tliis connection, become clear when we remember that this wag a 
well-kuowu Jewish expression. According to the Rabbis, ‘ the seal 
of God was 2 'ruth ( AeMeTH ),' the three letters of which this word 
is composed in Hebrew (n^K) being, as was significantly pointed 
out, respectively the first, the middle, and the last letters of the 
alphabet. 1 Thus the words of Christ would convey to His hearers 
that for the real meat, which would endure to eternal life—for the 
better Messianic banquet-—they must come to'Him, because God had 
impressed upon Him His own seal of truth, and so authenticated His 
Teaching and Mission. 

In passing, we mark this as a Jewish allusion, which only a Jewish 
writer (not an Ephesian Gospel) would have recorded. But it is by 
no means the only one. It almost seems like a sudden gleam of 
light—as if they were putting their hand to this Divine Seal, when 
they now 1 ask Him what they must do, in order to work the Works of 
God? Yet strangely refracted seems this ray of light, when they 
connect the Works of God with their own doing. And Christ directed 
them, as before, only more clearly, to Himself. To work the Works of 
God they must not do, but believe in Him Whom God had sent. 
Their twofold error consisted in imagining, that they could work 

the Works of God, and this by some doing of their own. On the 
other hand, Christ would have taught them that these Works of God 
were independent of man, and that they would be achieved through 
man’s faith in the Mission of the Christ. 

2. As it impresses itself on our minds, what now follows " took 
place at a somewhat different time—perhaps on the way to the 
Synagogue. It is a remarkable circumstance, that among the ruins 
of the Synagogue of Capernaum the lintel has been discovered, and 
that it bears the device of a pot of manna, ornamented with a flowing 
pattern of vine leaves and clusters of grapes. 1 Here then were the 
outward emblems, which would connect themselves with the Lord’s 
teaching on that day. The miraculous feeding of the multitude in 
the ‘desert place' the evening before, and the Messianic thoughts 
which clustered around it, would naturally suggest to their minds 
remembrance of the manna. That manna, which was Angels’ food, 
distilled (as they imagined) from the upper light, 1 the dew from 
above’*—miraculous food, of all manner of taste, and suited to every 
age, according to the wish or condition of him who ate it,* but bitter¬ 
ness to Gentile palates—they expected the Messiah to bring again 
from heaven. For, all that the first deliverer Moses had done, the 
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BOOK second—Messiah—would also do/ And here, over their Synagogue, 
III was the pot of manna—symbol of what God had done, earnest of w hat 
'— -v——* the Messiah would do: that pot of manna, which was now among 

scciee! i D « tlie ^inga hidden, but which Elijah, when he came, would restore 

again! 

Here, then, was a real sign. In their view the events of yester¬ 
day must lead up to some such sign, if they had any real meaning. 
They had been told to believe on Him, as the One authenticated 
by God with the seal of Truth, and Who would give them meat to 
eternal life. By what sign would Christ corroborate His assertion, 
that they might see and believe? What work would He do to 
vindicate His claim? Their fathers had eaten manna in the wilricr- 


h Targ* 
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ness. To understand the reasoning of the Jews, implied but not fully 
expressed, as also the answer of Jesus, it is necessary to bear in mind 
(what forms another evidence of the Jewish authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel), that it was the oft and most anciently expressed opinion 
that, although God had given them this bread out of heaven, yet it 
was given through the merits of Moses, and ceased with his death/ 
This the Jews had probably in view, when they asked: * What 
workest Thou? 1 ; and this was the meaning of Christ's emphatic 
assertion, that it was not Moses who gave Israel that bread. And 
then by what, with all reverence, may still be designated a peculiarly 
Jewish turn of reasoning—such as only those familiar with Jewish 
literature can fully appreciate (and which none but a Jewish reporter 
would have inserted in his Gospel)—the Saviour makes quite different, 
jet to them familiar, application of the manna. Moses had not given 
it—his merits had not procured it—but His Father gave them the 
true bread out of heaven. 1 For/ as He explained, 1 the bread of God 
is that 1 which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life unto the 
world** Again, this very Rabbinic tradition, which described in such 
glowing language the wonders of that manna, also further explained 
its other and real meaning to he, that if Wisdom said, 1 Eat of my 


• prov.ti_6 bread and drink of my wine,* 4 it indicated that the manna and 


the miraculous water-supply were the sequence of Israel’s receiving 
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the Law and the Commandments *—for the real bread from heaven 
was the Law. * * 


1 Not Id the A.V\ of ver. 33: * He 1 In the Midrash on Eccl, II. 24; IIL 
Which cometh down from heaven/ The 12; vllL 15. we are told, that when In 

alteration La most Important In the argu- Ecclesiastes we read of eating and drink* 
meat as addressed to the Jews: the one lng p it always refers to the Law and good 
they could understand and would admit; works, 
not so the other. 



THE BREAD FROM HEAVEN. 



It was an appeal which the Jews understood, and to which they 
could not but respond. Yet the mood wag brief. As Jesus, in 
answer to the appeal that He would evermore give them this bread, 
once more directed them to Himself—from works of men to the 
Works of God and to faith—the passing gleam of spiritual hope had 
already died out, for they had seen Him and ‘yet did not believe.’ 

With these words of mingled sadness and judgment, Jesus turned 
away from His questioners. The solemn sayings which now follow r ed ‘ 
could not have been spoken to, and they would not have been under¬ 
stood by, the multitude. And accordingly wc find that, when the 
conversation of the Jews is once more introduced,” it takes up the 
thread where it had been broken off, when Jesus spake of Himself as 
the Bread Which had come down from heaven. Had they heard 
what, in our view, Jesus spake only to His disciples, their objections 
would have been to more than merely the incongruity of Christ’s 
claim to have come down from heaven. 1 

3. Regarding these words of Christ, then, as addressed to the dis¬ 
ciples, there is really nothing in them beyond their standpoint, though 
they open views of the far horizon. They had the experience of the 

raising of the young man atNain, and there, at Capernaum, of Jairus' 
daughter. Besides, believing that Jesus was the Messiah, it might 
perhaps not be quite strange nor new to them as Jews—although 
not commonly received—that He would at the end of the world raise 
the pious dead.’ Indeed, one of the names given to the Messiah— 
that of Yimwn, according to Ps. lxxii, 17*—baa by some been de¬ 
rived from this very expectancy. 11 Again, He had said, that it was 
not any Law, but His Person, that was the bread which came down 
from heaven, and gave life, not to Jews only, but unto the world— 
and they had seen Him and believed not. But none the less would 
the loving purpose of God be accomplished in the totality of His true 
people, and its joyous reality be experienced by every individual 
among them: ‘All that [the total number, itav o] which the Father 
giveth Me shall come unto Me [shall reach Me*], and him that 
cometh unto Me [the coming one to Me] I will not cast out out- 
Bide.’ What follows is merely the carrying out in all directions, and 
to its fullest consequences, of this twofold fundamental principle. 
The totality of the God-given would really reach Him, deBpite all 
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hindrances, for the object of His Coming was to do the Will of Ilia 

Father; and those who came would not be cast outside, for the Will 

of Him that had sent Him, and which He had come to do, was that 

of ‘ the all which He has given ’ Him, He ‘should not lose anything 

out of this, but raise it up in the last day.’ Again, the totality—the 

all—would reach Him, since it was the Will of Him that sent Him 

‘that everyone (>ras) who intently looketh * at the Son, and bdieveth 

on Him, should have eternal life;’ and the coming ones would not 

be cast outside, since this was His undertaking and promise as the 

Christ in regard to each: ‘And raise him up will I at the last 
day.** 

Although these wonderful statements reached in their full mean¬ 
ing far beyond the present horizon of His disciples, and even to the 
utmost bounds of later revelation and Christian knowledge, there is 
nothing in them which could have seemed absolutely strange or un¬ 
intelligible to those who heard them. Given belief in the M css i a fi¬ 
sh ip of Jesus and His Mission by the Father; given experience of 
what He had done, and perhaps, to a certain extent, Jewish ex¬ 
pectancy of what the Messiah would do in the last day; and all this 
directed or corrected by the knowledge concerning His work which 
His teaching had imparted, and the words were intelligible and most 
suitable, even though they would not convey to them all that they 
mean to us. If so seemingly incongruous an illustration might be 
used, they looked through a telescope that was not yet drawn out, 
and saw the same objects, through quite diminutively and far other¬ 
wise than wc, as gradually the hand of Time has drawn out fully that 
through which both they and we, who believe, intently gaze on the 
Son. 

4. Wbat now follows” is again spoken to ‘the Jews,' and may 
have occurred just as they were entering the Synagogue. To those 
spiritually unenlightened, the point of difficulty seemed, how Christ 
could claim to be the Bread come down from heaven. Making the 
largest allowance, His known parentage and early history* forbade 
anything like a literal interpretation of His Words. But this in¬ 
ability to understand, ever brings out the highest teaching of Christ. 
We note the analogous fact, and even the analogous teaching, iD the 


1 Mark the special meaning of Betmpdjy 
as previously explained. 

1 This U not narrated in the Fourth 
Gospel. But allusions like this cover 
the whole early history of Jesus, and 
prove that omissions of the most im¬ 


portant facts in the history of Jesus urc 
neither due to ignorance of them on the 
part or the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
nor to the desire to express by silence 
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case of Nicodcmus.* 1 Only, his was the misunderstanding of igno¬ 
rance, theirs of wilful resistance to His Manifestation; and so the 
tone towards them was other than to the Rabbi. 

Yet we also mark, that what Jesus now spake to ( the Jews' was 
the same in substance, though different in application, from what 
He had just uttered to the disciples. This, not merely in regard to 
the Messianic prediction of the Resurrection, but even in what lie 
pronounced as the judgment on their murmuring. The words: i No 
man can come to Me, except the Father Which hath sent Me draw 
him/ present only the converse aspect of those to the disciples: * All 
that which the Father giveth Me shall come unto Me, and him that 
cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out. 1 For, far from being 
a judgment on, it would have been an excuse of, Jewish unbelief, 
and, indeed, entirely discordant with all Christ's teaching, if the in¬ 
ability to come were regarded as other than personal and moral, 
springing from man's ignorance and opposition to spiritual things. 
No man can come to the Christ—such is the condition of the human 
mind and heart, that coming to Christ as a disciple is, not an out¬ 
ward, but ah inward, not a physical, but a moral impossibility— 
except the Father i draw him, 1 And this, again, not in the sense of 
any constraint, but in that of the personal, moral, loving influence and 
revelation, to which Christ afterwards refers when He saith: i And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto Myself. 1 b 

Nor did Jesus, even while uttering these high, entirely un-Jewish 
truths, forget that He was speaking them to Jews. Tbe appeal to 
their own Prophets was the more telling, that Jewish tradition also 
applied these two prophecies (Is. liv, 13; Jer. xxxi. 34) to the teach¬ 
ing by God in the Messianic Age. c ^ But the explanation of the 
manner and issue of God's teaching was new: 1 Everyone that hath 
heard from the Father, and learned, cometh unto Me. 1 And this, not 
by some external or realistic contact with God, such as they regarded 
that of Moses in the past, or expected for themselves in the latter 
days; only i He Which is from God, He hath seen the Father/ But 
even this might sound general and without exclusive reference to 
Christ. So, also, might this statement seem: f He that believeth * 
hath eternal life. T Not go the final application, in which the subject wag 
carried to its ultimate bearing, and all that might have geemed general 
or mysterious plainly set forth* The Personality of Christ was the 
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BOOK Bread of Life; 4 1 am the Bread of Life/ * The Manna had not been 
ni bread of life, for those who ate it had died, their carcasses had fallen in 

the wilderness. Not so in regard to this, the true Bread from heaven. 
To share in that Food was to have everlasting life,a life which the sin 
and death of unbelief and judgment would not cut short, as it had that 
of them who had eaten the Manna and died in the wilderness. It was 
another and a better Bread which came from heaven in Christ, and 
another, better, and deathless life which was connected with it: 4 the 
Bread that I will give is My Flesh, 1 for the life of the world. 1 

5. These words, so deeply significant to us, as pointing out the 
true meaning of all His teaching, must, indeed, have sounded most 
mysterious. Yet the fact that they strove about their meaning shows, 
that they must have had some glimmer of apprehension that they bore 
on His self-surrender, or, as they might view it, His martyrdom. This 

iw. last point is set forth in the concluding Discourse,* which we know 

to have been delivered in the Synagogue, whether before, during, or 
after, His regular Sabbath address. It was not a mere martyrdom 
for the life of the world, in which all who benefited by it would share— 
but personal fellowship with Him. Eating the Flesh and drinking the 
Blood of the Sou of Man, such was the nece 99 ary condition of securing 
eternal life* It is impossible to mistake the primary reference of 
these words to our personal application of His Death and Passion to 
the deepest need and hunger of our souls; most difficult, also, to 
resist the feeling that, secondarily, 1 they referred to that Holy Feast 
which shows forth that Death and Passion, and is to all time its re¬ 
membrance, symbol, seal, and fellowship. In this, algo, has the hand 
of History drawn out the telescope; and as we gaze through it,every 
sentence and word sheds light upon the Cross and light from the 
Cross, carrying to us this twofold meaning: His Death, and its 
Celebration in the great Christian Sacrament. 

6. But to them that heard it, nay even to many of His disciples, 
tliis was an hard saying. Who could bear it? For it was a thorough 
disenchantment of all their Judaic illusions, an entire upturning of 
all their Messianic thoughts, and that, not merely to those whose 
views were grossly carnal, but even to many who bad hitherto been 
drawn closer to Him. The 1 meat 1 and * drink 1 from heaven which 
had the Divine seal of i truth 1 were, according to Christ's teaching, 
not { the Law,’nor yet Israel’s privileges, but fellowship with the 


1 The words la the A.Y. P which I will can only be secondary, Mark here ape- 
give, 1 are spurtooa daily, that Id the latter we have 1 the 

1 Canon Weaicott (ad lot) clearly shows. Body/ not 1 the Flesh * of the Lord, 

that the reference to the Holy Supper 
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Person of Jesus in that state of humbleness (‘ the Son of Joseph, u ), CHAP* 
nay, of martydom, which His words seemed to indicate, ‘My Flesh XXXII 
is the true 1 meat, and My Blood is the true drink; 1 * and what even 
this fellowship secured, consisted only in abiding in Him and He in 
them;* or* as they would understand it, in inner communion with * T * r ’ M 

77 * 7 m • Ter, 66 

Him. and in sharing His condition and views. Truly, this was a 
totally different Messiah and Messianic Kingdom from what they 
either conceived or wished. 


Though they spake it not, this was the rock of offence over which 
they stumbled and fell. And Jesus read their thoughts. How unfit 
were they to receive all that w r as yet to happen in connection with the 
Christ—how unprepared for itl If they stumbled at this, what when 
they came to contemplate 5 the far more mysterious and un-Jewish 
facts of the Messiah’s Crucifixion and Ascension I d Truly, not 
outward following, but only inward and spiritual life-quickening 
could be of profit—even in the case of those who heard the very 
Words of Christ, which were spirit and life. Thus it again appeared, 
and most fully, that, morally speaking, it was absolutely impossible 
to come to Him, even if His Words were heard, except under the 
gracious influence from above.* 

And so this was the great crisis in the History of the Christ, 
We have traced the gradual growth and development of the popular 
movement, till the murder of the Baptist stirred popular feeling to 
its inmost depth. With his death it seemed as if the Messianic hope, 
awakened by his preaching and testimony to Christ, were fading from 

view. It was a terrible disappointment, not easily borne. Now must 
it be decided, whether Jesus was really the Messiah, His Works, 
notwithstanding what the Pharisees said, seemed to prove it. Then 
let it appear; let it come, Btroke upon stroke—each louder and more 
effective than the other—till the land rang with the shout of victory 
and the world itself re-echoed it. And so it Beemed. That miracu¬ 
lous feeding—that wilderness-cry of Hosanna to the Galilean King- 
Messiah from thousands of Galilean voices—what were they but its 
beginning? All the greater was the disappointment: first, in the re¬ 
pression of the movement—so to speak, the retreat of the Messiah, 
His voluntary abdication, rather, His defeat; then, next day, the incon- 
gruousness of a King, Whose few unlearned followers, in their igno¬ 
rance and un-Jewish neglect of most sacred ordinances, outraged 
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every Jewish feeling, anti whose conduct was even vindicated by 
their Master in a general attack on all traditionalism, that basis of 
Judaism—as it might be represented, to the contempt of religion and 
even of common truthfulness in the denunciation of solemn vows! 
This was not the Messiah Whom the many—nay, Whom almost any 
—would own.* 

Here, then, we arc at the parting of the two ways; and, just 
because it was the hour of decision, did Christ so clearly set forth 
the highest truths concerning Himself, in opposition to the views 
which the multitude entertained about the Messiah, The result was 
yet another and a sorer defection, * Upon this many of His disciples 
went back, and walked no more with Him.** Nay, the searching 
trial reached even unto the hearts of the Twelve. Would they also 
go away? It was an anticipation of Gcthscmnnc--its first expe¬ 
rience. But one thing kept them true. It was the experience of 
the past. This was the basis of their present faith suul allegiance. 
They could not go back to their old past; they must cleave to Him. 
So Peter spake it in name of them all: * Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Words of Eternal Life hast Thou!* Nay, and more than this, as the 
result of what they had learned: 'Anti we have believed and know 
that Thou art the Holy One of God. 5 p 1 It is thus, also, that many of 
us, whose thoughts may have been sorely tossed, and whose founda¬ 
tions terribly assailed, may have found our first resting-place in the 
assured, unassailable spiritual experience of the past. Whither can 
we go for Words of Eternal Life, if not to Christ? If He fails us, 
then all hope of the Eternal is gone. But He has the Words of 
Eternal life—and we believed when they first came to us; nay, we 
know that He is the Holy One of God, And this conveys all that 
faith needs for further learning. The rest will He show, when He is 
transfigured in our sight. 

But of these Twelve Christ knew one to be 'a devil 1 —like that 
Angel, fallen from highest height to lowest depth. 1 The apostasy 
of Judas had already commenced in his heart. And, the greater the 
popular expectancy and disappointment had been, the greater the 
reaction and the enmity that followed. The hour of decision was 
past, and the hand on the dial pointed to the hour of His Death, 


1 This Lb the reading of all the best 
MSS. t and not as in the A.V. ‘that 
Christ, the Son of the Living God/ For 
the history of the variations by which 
this change *as brought about, see 
Westcott t ad loo 


* The right reading of ver 71 La: 
• Judos the son of Simon Iscariot/that 
la, 'a man of Kerioth/ Kerioth was 
In Judaea (Josh. xv. 25), and Judas, it 
will be remembered, the only J Lithe an 
disciple of Jesus. 



IN THE BORDERS OF TYRE AND SIDON. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


JESUS AND THE SYRO-PHCENICIAN WOMAN. 


(St. Matt. XV. 21-28; St. Mark vii. 24-30.) 


The purpose of Christ to withdraw His disciples from the excitement CHAP, 
of Galilee, and from what might follow the execution oT the Baptist, XXXII] 
had been interrupted by the events at Bethsaida-Julias, but it was -v— 

not changed. On the contrary, it must have been intensified. That 
wild, popular outburst, which had almost forced upon Him a Jewish 
Messiah-Kingship; the discussion with the Jerusalem Scribes about 
the washing oT hands on the following day; the Discourses of the 
Sabbath, and the spreading disaffection, defection, and opposition 
which were its consequences—all pointed more than ever to the 
necessity of a break in the publicity of His Work, and to withdrawal 
from that part of Galilee. The nearness of the Sabbath, and the cir¬ 
cumstance that the Capcrnaum-boat lay moored on the shore of Beth- 
saida, had obliged Him, when withdrawing from that neighbourhood, 
to return to Capernaum. And there the Sabbath had to he spent— 
in what manner we know. But as soon as its sacred rest was past, 

the journey was resumed. For the reasons already explained, it ex¬ 
tended much further than any other, and into regions which, we may 
venture to suggest, would not have been traversed but for the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances of the moment. 

A comparatively short journey would bring Jesus and His com¬ 
panions from Capernaum 'into the parts,’ or, as St. Mark more spe¬ 
cifically calls them, ‘the borders of Tyre and Sidon.’ At that time 
this district extended, north of Galilee, 1 from the Mediterranean to w»r 

7 7 ILL* 3. 1 

the Jordan. But the event about to be related occurred, as all cir¬ 
cumstances show, not within the territory of Tyre and Sidon, but on 
its borders, and within the limits of the Land of Israel. If any 
doubt could attach to the objects which determined Christ's journey 
to those parts, it would be removed by the circumstance that St. 
Matthew 1 tells us. He ‘withdrew’ 1 thither, while St. Mark notes at. Matt 

1 *v. 21 


' So correctly rendered. 
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BOOK that He ' entered into an house, and would have no man know it.’ 

HI That house in which Jesus sought shelter and privacy would, of 

""v—course, be a Jewish home; and, that it was within the borders of 

Israel, is further evidenced by the notice of St. Matthew, that ‘ the 
Canaanitish woman ’ who sought His help ‘ came out from those bor¬ 
ders ’—that is, front out the Tyro-Sidoniau district—into that Galilean 
border where Jesus was. 


The whole circumstances seem to point to more, than a night's 
rest in that distant home. Possibly, the two first Passovcr-days may 
have been spent here. If the Saviour had loll Capernaum on the 
Sabbath evening, or the Sunday morning, He may have reached that 
home on the borders before the Paschal Eve, and the Monday and 
Tuesday 1 may have been the festive Pasehal days, on which sacred 
rest was enjoined. This would also give an adequate motive for such 
a sojourn in that house, as seems required by the narrative of St. 
Mark. According to that Evangelist, ‘Jesus would have no man 
know' His Presence in that place, ‘but He could not be hid.’ Mani¬ 
festly, this could not apply to the rest of one night in a house. Ac¬ 
cording to the same Evangelist, the fame of His Presence spread into 
the neighbouring district of Tyre and Sidon, and renched the mother 
of the demonised child, upon which she went from her homo into 
Galilee to apply for help to Jesus. All this implies a stay of two or 
three days. And with this also agrees the afler-eomplaint of tho 

• BLUatt. disciples: ‘Send her away, for she crieth after us." As the Saviour 

XTn 33 

k st. nark apparently received the woman in the house," it seems that she must 

«i. u. as have followed some of the disciples, entreating their help or inter¬ 
cession in a manner that attracted the attention which, according to 
the will of Jesus, they would fain have avoided, before, in her despair, 
she ventured into the Presence of Christ within the house. 

All this resolves into a higher harmony those small seeming dis¬ 
crepancies, which negative criticism had tried to magnify into con¬ 
tradictions. It also adds graphic details to the story. She who now 
sought His help was, as St. Matthew calls her, fVom the Jewish 

* *■» ia.i standpoint, ‘ a Canaanitish* woman,’ by which term a Jew would desig¬ 

nate a native of Phoenicia, or, as St. Mark calls her, a Syro-Phcenician 
(to distinguish her country from Lybo-Phcenicia), and ‘a Greek'— 
that is, a heathen. But, we can understand how she who, as Bengel 
says, made the misery of her little child her own, would, on hearing 
of the Christ and His mighty deed, seek His help with the most 


1 Or, the Pessover-eve may have been Monday evening. 
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Intense earnestness, and that, in so doing, she would approach Him chap. 
with lowliest reverence, falling at His Feet.* But what in the cir- XXXIII 
cumstances seems so peculiar, and, in our view, furnishes the expla- '-—ve¬ 
nation of the Lord's bearing towards this woman, is her mode of ‘ £*■*?“* 

v l-i-i 

addressing Him: * O Lord, Thou Sou of David I ’ This was the most 
distinctively Jewish appellation of the Messiah; and yet it is 
emphatically stated of her, that she was a heathen* Tradition has 
preserved a few reported sayings of Christ, of which that about to 
be quoted seems, at least, quite Christ-like, It is reported that, 

'having seen a man working on the Sahbath, He said: n O man, if 
indeed thou knowest what thou doest, thou art blessed; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art cursed, and art a transgressor of the Law. T ™ 

The same principle applied to the address of this woman—only that, 
in what followed, Christ imparted to her the knowledge needful to 
make her blessed* 

Spoken by a heathen, these words were an appeal, not to the 
Messiah of Israel, but to an Israelitish Messiah—for David had 
never reigned over her or her people. The title might be most 
rightfully used, if the promises to David were fully and spiritually 
apprehended—not otherwise. If used without that knowledge, it 
was an address by a stranger to a Jewish Messiah, Whose works were 
only miracles, and not also and primarily signs- Now this was 
exactly the error of the Jews which Jesus had encountered and 
combated, alike when He resisted the attempt to make Him King, 
in His reply to the Jerusalem Scribes, and in His Discourses at 
Capernaum. To have granted her the help she so entreated, would 
have been, as it were, to reverse the whole of His Teaching, and to 
make His works of healing merely works of power. For, it will not 
be contended that this heathen woman had full spiritual knowledge 
of the world-wide bearing of the Davidic promises, or of the world- 
embracing designation of the Messiah as the Son of David* In her 
mouth, then, it meant something to which Christ could not have 
yielded* And yet He could not refuse her petition* And so He 
first taught her, in such manner as she could understand—that which 
she needed to know, before she could approach Him in such manner— 
the relation of the heathen to the Jewish world, and of both to the 
Messiah, and then He gave her what she asked. 

It is this, we feel convinced, which explains all* It could not have 
been, that from His human standpoint He first kept silence, His 
deep tenderness and sympathy forbidding Him to speak, while the 

1 Comp. Canon Westcott, Introduction to the Study ol the Gospels, Appendix C. 
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normal limitation of His Mission forbade Him Lo act as she sought. 1 
Such limitation could not have existed in His mind; nor can we 
suppose such an utter separation of His Human from His Divine 
consciousness in His Messianic acting. And we recoil from the 
opposite explanation, which supposes Christ to have cither tried the 
faith of the woman, or else spoken with a view to drawing it out. 
We shrink from the idea of anything like an afterthought, even for 
a good purpose, on the part of the Diviue Saviour. All such after¬ 
thoughts axe, to our thinking, incompatible with Ilis Diviue Purity 
and absolute rectitude. God does not make us good by a device— 
and that is a very wrong view of trials, or of delayed answers to 
prayer, which men sometimes take. Nor can we imagine, that the 
Lord would have made such cruel trial of the poor agonised woman, 
or played on her feelings, when the issue would have been so unspeak- 
ahly terrible, if in her weakness she had failed. There is nothing 
analogous in the case of this poor heathen coming to petition, and 
being tried by being told that she could not be heard, because she 
belonged to the dogs, not Lhe children, and the trial of Abraham, 
who was a hero of faith, and had long walked with God. In any 
case, on any of the views just combated, the Words of Jesus would 
bear a needless and inconceivable harshness, which grates on all our 
feelings concerning Him. The Lord does not afflict willingly, nor 
try needlessly, nor disguise His loviug thoughts and purposes, in 
order to bring about some effect in us. He needs not such means; 
and, with reverence be it said, we cannot believe that He ever uses 
them. 

But, viewed as the teaching of Christ to this heathen con¬ 
cerning Israel's Messiah, all becomes clear, even in the very brief 
reports of the Evangelists, of which that by St. Matthew reads 
like that of one present, that of St. Mark rather like that of one 
who relates what he has heard from another (St. Peter). She had 
spoken, but Jesus had answered her not a word. When the disciples 
—in some measure, probably, still sharing the views of this heathen, 
that he was the Jewish Messiah—without, indeed, interceding lbr 
her, asked that she might be sent away, because she was troublesome 
to them, He replied, that His Mission was only to the lost sheep of the 
bouse of Israel. This was absolutely true, as regarded His Work 

* This view Is advocated by Dean great owe: First, In his calm limitation 

Flumpfrs with remarkable beauty, ten- to His special mission, and then in His 
derness, and reverence. It Is also that of equally calm overstepping of it, when a 
Meyer and of Evald. The latter re- higher ground for so doing appeared, 
marks, that oar Lord Bhowed twofold 
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while upon earth; and true, in every sense, as we keep in view the chap. 
world wide bearing of the Davidic reign and promises, and the XXXlll 
real relation between Israel and the world. Thus baffled, as it might 
seem, she cried no longer ‘Son of David,’ but, ‘Lord, help me.’ It 
was then that the special teaching came in the manner she could 
understand. If it were as ‘ the Son of David ’ that He was entreated 
—if the heathen woman as such applied to the Jewish Messiah as 
such, what, in the Jewish view, were the heathens but ‘dogs,’ and 
what would be fellowship with them, but to cast to the dogs—house¬ 
dogs,* it may be—what should have been the children’s bread? 

And, certainly, no expression more common in the mouth of the 

Jews, than that which designated the heathens as dogs.* 2 Most harsh * M1 . dr “ n 

ITot It r q i 

as it was, as the outcome of national pride and Jewish self-asser- Meg. i* 
tion, yet in a sense it was true, that those within were the children, 
and those 'without' ‘dogs.’ 6 Only, who were they within and who ]< Rev. xxH 
they without? What made ‘a child,’whose was the bread—and 16 
what characterised ‘ the dog,' that was ‘without’ ? 

Two lessons did she learn with that instinct-like rapidity which 
Christ’s personal Presence—and it alone—seemed ever and again to 
call forth, just as Lhe lire w hich fell from heaven consumed the sacrifice 
of Elijah. ‘Yea, Lord,’ it is as Thou sayest: heathenism stands 
related to Judaism as the house-dogs to the children, and it were 
not meet to rob the children of their bread in order to give it to 
dogs. But Thine own words show, that such would not now be 
the case. If they arc house-dogs, then they are the Master’s, and 
under His tabic, and when lie breaks the bread to the children, in 
the breaking of it the crumbs must fall all around. As St. Matthew 
puts it: ‘ The dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their Master’s 
table; ’ as St. Mark puts it: ‘ The dogs under the table eat of the 
children's crumbs.’ Both versions present different aspects of the 
same truth. Heathenism may be like the dogs, when compared with 
the children’s place and privileges; but He is their Master still, 
and they under His table; and when He breaks the bread there is 
enough and to spare for them—even under the table they eat of the 

children’s crumbs. 

But in so saying she was no longer ‘under the table,’ but had 
sat down at the table with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and was par¬ 
taker of the children’s bread. He was no longer to her the Jewish 
Messiah, but truly ‘the Son of David.’ She now understood what 

1 The term means ‘little dogs,’ or 2 Many pass ages might be quoted either 

* house-dogs.’ similar, or based on this view of Gentiles. 
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she prayed, and she was a daughter of A bra ha 


And what had 


taught her all this was faith in His Person and Work, as not only 
just enough for the Jews, but enough and to spare for all—children 
at the table and dogs under it; that in and with Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and David, all nations were blessed in Israel's King and 
Messiah. And so it was, that the Lord said it: *0 woman, great is 
thy faith: be it done unto thee even as thou wilt/ Or, as St. Mark 
puts it, not quoting the very sound of the Lord's words, but their 
impression upon Peter: * For this saying go thy way; the devil is 
gone out of thy daughter/ 1 ‘And her daughter was healed from 
that hour/* ‘And she went away unto her house, and found her 
daughter prostrate [indeed] upon the bed, and [but] the demon gone 
out/ 

To us there is in this history even more than the solemn interest 
of Chris/s compassion and mighty Messianic working, or the lessons 
of His teaching. We view it in connection with the scenes of the 
previous few days, and see how thoroughly it accords with them in 
spirit, thus recognising the deep internal unity of Christ's Words 
and Works, where least, perhaps, we might have looked for such 
harmony. And again we view it in its deeper bearing upon, and 

lessons to, all times. To how many, not only of all nations and con¬ 

ditions, but in all states of heart and mind, nay, in the very lowest 
depths of conscious guilt and alienation from God, must this 
have brought unspeakable comfort, the comfort of truth, and the 
comfort of His Teaching. Be it so, an outcast, 'dog;' not at the 

table, but under the table. Still we are at His Feet; it is our 

Master's Table; He is our Master; and, as He breaks the children's 
bread, it is of necessity that ‘ the children's crumbs 1 fall to us— 
enough, quite enough, and to spare. Never can we be outside His 
reach, nor of that of His gracious care, and of sufficient provision 
to eternal life. 

Yet this lesson also must we learn, that as ‘heathens' we may 
not call on Him aa 1 David’s Son/ till we know why we so call Him. 
If there can be no despair, no being cast out by Him, no absolute 
distance that hopelessly separates from His Person and Provision, 
there must be no presumption, no forgetfulness of the right relation, no 
expectancy of magic-miracles, no viewing of Christ as a Jewish Messiah. 


1 Canon Cook (Speaker’s Comm, on St 
Mark vii. 26) regards this * as one of the 
very few instances in which oar Lord's 
words really differ in the two accounts. 1 


With all deference, I venture to think It 
[9 not ao, hut thatSL Mark gives what 
St. Peter had received as the Impression 

of Christ's words on bis mind. 
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We must learn it, and painfully, first by His silence, then by this, CHAP, 
that He is only sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, what we XXXlll 
are and where we are—that we may be prepared for the grace of God *■— 
and the gift of grace. All men—Jews and Gentiles, ‘children * and 
1 dogs ’—arc as before Christ and God equally undeserving and equally 
sinners, but those who have fallen deep can only learn that they are 
sinners by learning that they are great sinners, and will only taste of 
the children’s bread when they have felt, f Yea, Lord/ i for even tho 
dogs 1 ( under the table eat of the children's crumbs/ ‘ which fall from 
their Master's table. 1 
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CHAPTER XXXIV, 

A GROUP or miracles among a semi-heathen population. 

(SL Mutt. xv, 29-31; SL Mark vii. 31^37; SL Mark viil 22-26; SL Matt, xl 27^31.] 

BOOK If even the brief stay of Jesus in that friendly Jewish home by the 

III borders of Tyre could not remain unknown, the fame of the healing 

of the Syro-Pliocnician maiden would soon have rendered impossible 
that privacy and retirement, which had been the chief object of His 
leaving Capernaum, Accordingly, when the two Paschal days were 
ended, He resumed His journey, extending it far beyond any pre¬ 
viously undertaken, perhaps beyond what had been originally in¬ 
tended. The borders of Palestine proper, though not of what the 
Rabbis reckoned as belonging to it, 1 were passed. Making a long 
circuit through the territory of Sidon, 1 He descended—probably 
through one of the passes of the Hermon range—into the country of 
the Tetrarch Philip. Thence He continued 'through the midst of 
the borders of Decapods,’ till He once more reached the eastern, or 
south-eastern, shore of the Lake of Galilee. It will be remembered 
that the Dccapolia, or confederacy of ' the Ten Cities/ * was wedged 
in between the Tctrarchica of Philip anti Antipas. it embraced ten 
cities, although that was not always their number, and their names 
are variously enumerated. Of these cities Hippos, on the south¬ 
eastern shore of the Lake, was the most northern, and Philadelphia, 
the ancient Kahhuth-Ammon, the most southern. Scythopolis, the 
ancient Rcth-Shoiin, with its district, was the only one of them on 
the western bank of the Jordan, This extensive 'Ten Cities * 
district was essentially heathen territory. Their ancient monuments 
show, in which of them Zeus, Astarte, and Athene, or else Artemis, 


1 For the Rabbinic views of the boun¬ 
dary of Palestine see * Sketches of 
Jewish Social Lire/ ch. 1L 
1 The correct reading of SL Mark vii, 
31. Is 1 through Sidon,' By the latter I 
do not understand the town of that name, 
which would have been quite outside ihe 


Saviour's route, but (with Etrald and 
Lange) the territory of Sidon. 

3 The fullest notice of the 1 Ten Cities' 
is that of Casparf, Chronolog. Geogr* 
Einl. pp. Fti-9L with which comparv 
Xenke't Blbel-Atlaa, Map V, 
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Hercules, Dionysos, Demeter, or other Grecian divinities, were wor¬ 
shipped. 1 Their political constitution was that of the free Greek 
cities. They were subject only to the Governor of Syria, and formed 
part of Ccele-Syria, in contradistinction to Syro-Phoenicia. Their pri¬ 
vileges dated from the time of Pompey, from which also they after¬ 
wards reckoned their era. 

It is important to keep in view that, although Jesus was now 
within the territory of ancient Israel, the district and all the 
Bnrroundings were essentially heathen, although in closest proximity 
to, and intermingling with, that which was purely Jewish. St. Mat¬ 
thew * gives only a general description of Christ’s activity there, 
concluding with a notice of the impression produced on those who 
witnessed His mighty deeds, as leading them to glorify ‘ the God of 
Israel.’ This, of course, confirms the impression that the scene is 
laid among a population chiefly heathen, and agrees with the more 
minute notice of the locality in the Gospel of St. Mark. One special 
instance of miraculous healing is recorded in the latter, not only from 
its intrinsic interest, but perhaps, also, as in some respects typical. 

1. Among those brought to Him was one deaf, whose speech had, 
probably in consequence of this, been so affected as practically to 
deprive him of its power. 3 This circumstance, and that he is not 
spoken of as so afflicted from his birth, leads us to infer that the 
affection was—as not unfrequently—the result of disease, and not 
congenital. Remembering, that alike the subject of the miracle 
and they who brought him were heathens, but in constant and close 

contact with Jews, what follows is vividly true to life. The entreaty 
to ‘ lay His Hand upon him ’ was heathen, and yet semi-Jewish also. 
Quite peculiar it is, when the Lord took him aside from the multitude; 
and again that, in healing him, ‘ He spat,' applying it directly to the 
diseased organ. We read of the direct application of saliva only here 
and in the healing of the blind man at Bethsaida.” 3 We are disposed 
to regard this as peculiar to the healing of Gentiles. Peculiar, also, 
is the term expressive of burden on the mind, when, ‘looking up to 
heaven, He sighed.’ 4 Peculiar, also, is the ‘thrusting’ 5 of His 
Fingers into the man’s ears, and the touch of his tongue. Only 


CHAP. 

XXXIV 


» St. Matt 
it. 29-31 


>> Bt. Mark 
v, ill- 23 


1 Comp* SchUrer t pp. 302, 383. 
s tioyi\a\o$ or poyyiXaXo ? does 
Dot mean one absolutely dumb* It is liter* 
ally: difficulter loquens , The Rabbinic 
designation of such a person would have 
been Cheresk (Ter. i. 2) although differ¬ 
ent op in ion a obtain aa to whether the 
term includes impediment of speech 
(comp* Meg. ii. 4; GitL 71 a). 


9 In St. John ix, 6 it ia really applica¬ 
tion of clay* 

* aTEvaZtn occurs only here in the 
Goapela* Otherwise it occurs in Rom. 
viii. 23; 2 Cor. v, 2, 4; Hebr. xiii, 17; 
James v. 9; the substantive in Acts viu 
34; Rom, viii, 26. 

5 So literally. 
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BOOK the upward look to Heaven and the command 'Ephphatha 1 —'be 
m opened 1 —seem the Bame as in His every day wonders of healing* But 

we mark that all here seems much more elaborate than in Israel* The 
reason of this must, of course, be sought in the moral condition 
of the person healed* Certain characteristics about the action of the 
Lord may, perhaps, help us to understand it better There is an accu¬ 
mulation of means, yet each and all inadequate to effect the purpose, 
but all connected with His Person* This elaborate use of such means 
would banish the idea of magic; it would arouse the attention, and 
fix it upon Christ, as using these means, which were all connected with 
His own person ; while, lastly, the sighing, and the word of absolute 
command, would all have here their special significance. 

Let us try to realize the scene. They have heard of Him as the 
wonder-worker, these heathens in the land so near to, and yet 00 
far from, Israel; and they have brought to Him 'the lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, 1 and many others/ and laid them at His Feet. Oh, 
what wonder! All disease vanishes in presence of Heaven's Own Life 
Incarnate* Tongues long weighted are loosed, limbs maimed or bent 
by disease 1 are restored to health, the lame are stretched straight; 
the film of disease and the paralysis of nerve-impotencc pass from 
eyes long insensible to the light. It is a new era—Israel conquers 
the heathen world, not by force, but by love; not by outward means, 
but by the manifestation of life-power from above. Truly, this is 
the Messianic conquest and reign: i and they glorified the God of 
Israel. 1 


•St* V&rk 
HL Sl-Sfl 


»ahfttib. 

100 6 ; 

Ptu*. H. R. 
11 Tilt, 7; 


From amongst this mass of misery we single out and follow one,* 
whom the Saviour takes aside, that it may not merely be the breath 
of heaven's spring passing over them all, that wooeth him to new 
life, but that He may touch and handle him, and so give health to 
soul and body. The man is to be alone with Christ and the disciples. 
It is not magic; means are used, and such as might not seem wholly 
strange to the man. And quite a number of means! He thrust His 
Fingers into his deaf ears, as if to make a way for the sound: He 
spat on his tongue, using a means of healing accepted in popular 
opinion of Jew and Gentile;He touched his tongue. Each act 
seemed a fresh incitement to his faith—and all connected itself with 

1 KuAAof means here incurvaius, What It coo demos Is the whispering of 
and not as in lx. 43 mutilatus* magical formulas over a wound (Sanh* 

1 Wfitn-scAtf (ad. ioc.) is guilty of se- 90 a), when it was Lhe custom of some 
rioufl misapprehension when be says that magicians to spit before (Sanh. 101 of 
the Talmud condemns to eternal punish- others after pronouncing the formula 
ment those who employ this mode of (Jer. Sank 26 ?/). There is no analogy 
healing, This statement is Incorrect whatever between this and what oaf 
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the Person of Christ. As yet there was not breath of life in it all. 

But when the man’s eyes followed those of the Saviour to heaven, he 
would understand whence He expected, whence came to Him the power 
—Who had sent Him, and Whose He was. And as he followed the move¬ 
ment of Christ's lips, as he groaned under the felt burden He had come 
to remove, the sufferer would look up expectant. Once more the 
Saviour's lips parted to speak the word of command: ‘Be opened' 1 — 
and straightway the gladsome sound would p'ass into ‘ his hearing,' 1 
and the bond that seemed to have held his tongue was loosed. He 
was in a new world, into which He had put him that had spoken 
that one W T ord; He, Who had been burdened under the load which He 
had lilled up to His Father; to Whom all the means that had been 
used had pointed, and with Whose Person they had been connected. 

It was in vain to enjoin silence. Wider and wider spread the 
unbidden fame, till it was caught up in this one hymn of praise, 
which has remained to all time the jubilee of our experience of Christ 
as the Divine Healer: ‘He hath done all things well—He maketh 
even the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak.’ This Jewish word, 
Ephphatha, spoken to the Gentile Church by Him, Who, looking up 
to heaven, sighed under the burden, even while He uplifted it, has 
opened the hearing and loosed the bond of speech. Most significantly 
was it spoken in the language of the Jews; and this also does it 
teach, that Jesus must always have spoken the Jews' language. For, 
if ever, to a Grecian in Grecian territory would He have spoken in 
Greek, not in the Jews’ language, if the former and not the latter 
had been that of which He made use in His Words and Working. 

2. Another miracle is recorded by St. Mark," as wrought by 
Jesus in these parts, and, as we infer, on a heathen. 2 All the circum¬ 
stances are kindred to those just related. It was in Bethsaida-Julias, 
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XXXIV 
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t> St. Mark 

Till. 


Lord did, and the use of saliva for cures 
is universally recognised by the Rabbis. 

1 So literally, or rather' hearings'—in 
the plural. 

1 Most commentators regard this as 
the eastern Bethaaida, or Bethsaida- 
Julias. The objection (in the Speaker's 
Commentary) that the text speaks of 
4 a village 1 (vv. 23, 26) is obviated by the 
circumstance that similarly we read im¬ 
mediately afterwards (ver, 27} about the 
‘villages of Caesarea Philippi/ Indeed, a 
knowledge of Jewish law enables us to 
see here a fresh proof of the genuineness 
of the Evangelic narrative, For, accord¬ 
ing to Meg. 3 h the villages about a town 
were reckoned as belonging to it, while, 
on the other hand, a town which had 


not among its inhabitants ten Batlanin 
(persons who devoted themselves to the 
worship and affairs of the Synagogue) 
was to be regarded as a village. The 
Bethsaida of ver. 22 must refer to the 
district, in one of the hamlets of which 
the blind man met Jesus. It does not 
appear, that Jesus ever again wrought 
miracles, either in Capernaum or the 
western Bethsaida, if, indeed, He ever 
returned to that district, Lastly, the 
scene of that miracle must have been 
the eastern Bethsaida (Julias), since 
immediately afterwards the continuance 
of Hia journey to Cffisarea Philippi is 
related without any notice of crossing 
the Lake. 
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that one blind was brought unto Ilim, with the entreaty that He 
would touch him r —just as in the case of the deaf and dumb* Here, 
also, the Saviour took him aside—Med him out of the village 1 —and 
4 spat on his eyes, and put Ilia Hands upon him* We mark not only 
the similarity of the means employed, but the same, and even greater 
elaborateness in the use of them, since a twofold touch is recorded 
before the man saw clearly* 1 On any theory—even that which 
would regard the Gospel-narratives as spurious—this trait must have 
been intended to mark a special purpose, since this is the only 
instance in which a miraculous cure was performed gradually, ami not 
at once and completely* So far as we can judge, the object was, by 
a gradual process of healing, to disabuse the man of any idea of 
magical cure, while at the same time the process of healing again 
markedly centered in the Person of Jesus. With this also agrees (as 
in the case of the deaf and dumb) the use of spittle in the healing* 
We may here recall, that the use of saliva was a well-known Jewish 
remedy for affections of the eyes, 1 It was thus that the celebrated 
Rabbi Meir relieved one of his fair hearers, when her husband, in his 
anger at her long detention by the Rabbi’s sermons, had ordered her 
to spit in the preacher's face* Pretending to suffer from his eyes, 
the Itabbi contrived that the woman publicly spat in his eyes, thus 
enabling her to obey her husband’s command* 1 * The anecdote at 
least proves, that the application of saliva was popularly regarded as 
a remedy for affections of the eyes. 

Thus in this instance also, as in that of the deaf and dumb, there 
was the use of means, Jewish means, means manifestly insufficient 
(since their first application was only partially successful), and a 
multiplication of means—yet all centering in, and proceeding from, 
His Person, As further analogies between the two, we mark that 
the blindness docs not seem to have been congenital, 5 but the con¬ 
sequence of disease, and that silence was enjoined after the healing** 

r 

Lastly, the confusedness of his sight, when first restored to him, 
surely conveyed, not only to him but to us all, both a spiritual lesson 
and a spiritual warning* 

3. Yet a third miracle of healing requires to be here considered, 
although related by St* Matthew in quite another connection.' But 
we have learned enough of the structure of the First Gospel to 
know, that its arrangement is determined by the plan of the writer 
rather than by the chronological succession of events* 1 The manner 



1 The better reading of the words 
ven in the Revised Version* 
v Thus, the healing recorded imr 


la 


,e- 


diately after this history, In 6L Matt lx* 
32-35* belongs evidently to a later 
period* Comp. SL Luke xL 14. 
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in which the Lord healed the two blind men, the injunction of CHAP, 
silence, and the notice that none the less they spread His fame in XXXIV 
all that land,' seem to imply that He was not on the ordinary scene 
of His labours in Galilee. Nor can we fail to mark an internal 
analogy between this and the other two miracles enacted amidst a 
chiefly Grecian population. And, strange though it may sound, the 
cry with which the two blind men who sought His help followed Him, 

‘ Son of David, have mercy on us,' comes, as might be expected, more 
frequently from Gentile than from Jewish lips. It was, of course, 
pre-eminently the Jewish designation of the Messiah, the basis of all 
Jewish thought of Him. But, perhaps on that very ground, it would 
express in Israel rather the homage of popular conviction, than,as in 
this case, the cry for help in bodily disease. Besides, Jesus had not 
as yet been hailed as the Messiah, except by His most intimate dis¬ 
ciples; and, even by them, chiefly in the joy of their highest spiritual 
attainments. He was the Rabbi, Teacher, Wonder-worker, Son of 
Man, even Son of God; but the idea of the Davidic Kingdom as 
implying spiritual and Divine, not outwardly royal rule, lay as yet 
on the utmost edge of the horizon, covered by the golden mist of 
the Sun of Righteousness in His rising. On the other hand, we can 
understand, how to Gentiles, who resided in Palestine, the Messiah of 
Israel would chiefly stand out as ‘the Son of David.’ It was the 
most ready, and, at the same time, the most universal, form in which 
the great Jewish hope could he viewed by them. It presented to 
their minds the most marked contrast to Israel’s present fallen state, 
and it recalled the Golden Age of Israel’s past, and that, as only the 
symbol of a far wider and more glorious reign, the fulfilment of what 
to David had only been promises. 1 

Peculiar to this history is the testing question of Christ, whether 
they really believed what their petition implied, that He was able to 
restore their sight; and, again, His stern, almost passionate, insist¬ 
ence * on their silence as to the mode of their cure. Only on one 
other occasion do we read of the same insistence. It is, when the 
leper had expressed the same absolute faith in Christ’s ability to 


1 I admit that especially the latter 
argument is inconclusive, but I appeal 
to the general context and the setting of 
this history. It is impossible u> regard 
Bt Matt is. as a chronological record of 
events. 

* He is addressed as ‘Son of David/ 
in this passage, by the Syro-Phcenician 
woman (St Matt xv, 22), and by the 


blind men near Jericho {St Matt xx. 
30, 31; St Mark x. 47, 48; St Luke 
xvili, 38, 39), and proclaimed as such 
by the people in St Matt xii. 23; xxl. 

a kpfipip&opcn —the word occurs in 
that sense only here and in St Mark t 43; 
otherwise also in St Mark xiv. 6, and 
in St John xi. 33 r 38, 
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heal if He willed it, and Jesus had, as in the case of those two blind 
inon, conferred the benefit by the touch of His Hand** In both theet 
cases, it is remarkable that, along with strongest faith of those wht 
came to Him, there was rather an implied than an expressed petition 
on their part The leper who knelt before Him only said: * Lord, il 
Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean;’ and the two blind men: 
‘Have mercy on us, Thou Son of David. 1 Thus it is the highest 
and most realising faith, which is most absolute in its trust and most 
reticent as regards the details of its request. 

But as regards the two blind men (and the healed leper also), it 
is almost impossible not to connect Christ's peculiar insistence on 
their silence with their advanced faith* They had owned Jesus as 
i the Son of David, 1 and that, not in the Judaic sense (as by the 
Syro-Phoenician woman*), but as able to do all things, even to open 
by His touch the eyes of the blind* And it had been done to them, 
as it always is—according to their faith* But a profession of faith 
so wide-reaching as theirs, and scaled by the attainment of whut it 
sought, yet scarcely dared to ask, must not be publicly proclaimed. 
It would, and in point of fact did, bring to Him crowds which, unable 
spiritually to understand the meaning of such a confession, would 
only embarrass and hinder, and whose presence and homage would 
have to be avoided as much, if not more, than that of open enemies* 11 
For confession of the mouth must ever be the outcome of heart- 
belief, and the acclamations of an excited Jewish crowd were as in¬ 
congruous to the real Character of the Christ, and as obstructive to 
the progress of His Kingdom, os is the outward homage of a world 
which has not heart-belief in Ilia Power, nor heart-experience of His 
ability and willingness to cleanse the leper and to open the eyes of 
tbc blind* Yet the leprosy of Israel and the blindness of the Gentile 
world arc equally removed by the touch of His Hand at the cry of 
faith* 

The question has been needlessly discussed, 1 whether they were 
to praise or blame, who, despite the Saviour's words, spread His fame. 
We scarcely know what, or how much, they disobeyed* They could 
not but speak of His Person; and theirs was, perhaps, not yet that 
higher silence which is content simply to sit at His Feet* 


1 It should he borne Id mind* that the 
country, surroundings, Ac., place these 
men in a totally different category from 
the Syro-PhiEnici&D woman* 


* Roman Catholic writers mostly 
praise, while Protestants blame, their 
conduct. 
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CHRONOLOGICXL ARRANGEMENT OF THESE EVENTS. 


CHAPTER XXXY. _ 

THE TWO SABBATH-CONTROVERSIES—THE PLUCKING OF THE EARS OF CORN 
BY THE DISCIPLES, AND THE HEALING OF THE MAN WITH THE WITH¬ 
ERED HAND. 

(St, Matt. xii. 1-2L; St. Mark ii. 23—iii. 6; St. Luke vi. 1-11.) 

In grouping together the three miracles of healing described in the CHAP, 
last chapter, we do not wish to convey that it is certain they had taken XXXV 
place in precisely that order. Nor do we feel sure, that they preceded v*— 
what is about to be related. In the absence of exact data, the suc¬ 
cession of events and their location must be matter of combination. 

From their position in the Evangelic narratives, and the manner in 
which all concerned speak and act, we inferred, that they took place 
at that particular period and east of the Jordan, in tne Dccapolis or 
else in the territory of Philip. They differ from the events about to 
be related by the absence of the Jerusalem Scribes, who hung on the 
footsteps of Jesus. While the Saviour tarried on the borders of Tyre, 
and thence passed through the territory of Sidon into the Decapolis 
and to the southern and eastern shores of the Lake of Galilee, they 
were in Jerusalem at the Passover. But after the two festive days, 
which would require their attendance in the Temple, they seem to 
have returned to their hateful task. It would not be difficult for 
them to discover the scene of such mighty works as His. Accord¬ 
ingly, we now find them once more confronting Christ. And the 
events about to be related are chronologically distinguished from 
those that had preceded, by this presence and opposition of the 
Pharisaic party. The contest now becomes more decided and sharp, 
and we are rapidly nearing the period when He, Who had hitherto 
been chiefly preaching the Kingdom, and healing body and soul, will, 
through the hostility of the leaders of Israel, enter on the second, or 
prevailingly negative stage of His Work, in which, according to the 
prophetic description, ' they compassed’ Him ‘about like bees,’ but 
‘ are quenched as the fire of thorns. ’ 

Where fundamental principles were so directly contrary, the oc- 
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casion for conflict could not be long wanting* Indeed, all that Jesus 
taught must have seemed to these Pharisees strangely un-Jewish in 
<cast and direction, even if not in form and words. Hut chiefly would 
this be the case in regard to that on which, of all else, the Pharisees 
laid most stress, the observance of the Sabbath. On no other sub¬ 
ject is Rabbinic teaching more painfully minute and more manifestly 
incongruous to its professed object. For, if we rightly apprehend 
what underlay the complicated and intolerably burdensome laws and 
rules of Pharisaic Snbbath-obscrvance, it was to secure, negatively, 
absolute rest from alt labour, and, positively, to make the Sabbath a 
delight The Mishnali includes Sabbath-desecration among those 
most heinous crimes for which a man was to be stoned , 4 This, then, 
was their first care: by a scries of complicated ordinances to make a 
breach of the Sabbath-rest impossible. How far this was carried, we 
shall presently see. The next object was, in a similarly external 
manner, to make the Sabbath a delight* A special Sabbath dress, 
the best that could be procured; the choicest food, even though a 
man had to work for it all the week, or public charity were to supply 
it b —such were some of the means by which the day was to be hon¬ 
oured and men to find pleasure therein. The strangest stories are 
told, how, by the purchase of the most expensive dishes, the pious 
poor had gained unspeakable merit, and obtained, even on earth, 
Heaven’s manifest reward. And yet, by the side of these and similar 
strange and sad misdirections of piety, we come also upon that which 
is touching, beautiful, and even spiritual. On the Sabbath there 
must be no mourning, for to the Sabbath applies this saying : 0 4 The 
blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and He addeth no sorrow with 
it*’ Quite alone was the Sabbath among the measures of time. 
Every other day had been paired with its fellow: not so the Sabbath. 
And so any festival, even the Day of Atonement, might be transferred 
to another day: not so the observance of the Sabbath. Nay, when 
the Sabbath complained before God, that of all days it alone stood soli¬ 
tary, God had wedded it to Israel; and this holy union God had bidden 
His people ‘remember , 14 when it stood before the Mount. Even the 
tortures of Gehenna were intermitted on that holy, happy day/ 

The terribly exaggerated views on the Sabbath entertained by 
the Rabbis, and the endless burdensome rules with which they 
encumbered everything connected with its sanctity, are fully set 
forth in another place . 1 The Jewish Law, as there summarised, 
sufficiently explains the controversies in which the Pharisaic party 


1 See Appendix XVll: The Ordinances and Law of the Sabbath. 
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now engaged with Jesus. Of these the first was when, going through 
the cornfields on the Sabbath, His disciples began to pluck and eat 
the ears of corn. Not, indeed, that this was the first Sabbath-con¬ 
troversy forced upon Christ.* But it was the first time that Jesus 
allowed, and afterwards Himself did, in presence of the Pharisees, 
what was contrary to Jewish notions, and that, in express and un¬ 
mistakable terms, He vindicated His position in regard to the Sabbath. 
This also indicates that we have now reached-a further stage in the 
history of our Lord’s teaching. 

This, however, is not the only reason for placing this event so 
late in the personal history of Christ. St. Matthew inserts it at a 
different period from the other two Synoptists; and although St. 
Mark and St. Luke introduce it amidst the same surroundings, the 
connection, in which it is told in all the three Gospels, shows that it 
is placed out of the historical order, with the view of grouping 

together what would exhibit Christ’s relation to the Pharisees and 
their teaching. Accordingly, this first Sabbath-controversy is im¬ 
mediately followed by that connected w r ith the healing of the man 
with the withered hand. From St. Matthew and St. Mark it might, 
indeed, appear as if this had occurred on the same day as the plucking 
of the ears of corn, but St. Luke corrects any possible misunder¬ 
standing, by telling us that it happened 1 on another Sabbath ’— 
perhaps that following the walk through the cornfields. 

Dismissing the idea of inferring the precise time of these two 
events from their place in the Evangelic record, we have not much 
difficulty in finding the needful historical data for our present inquiry. 
The first and most obvious is, that the harvest was still standing— 
whether that of barley or of wheat. The former began immediately 
after the Passover, the latter after the Feast of Pentecost; the pre¬ 
sentation of the wave-omer of barley making the beginning of the 
one, that of the two wave-loaves that of the other. 1 Here another 
historical notice comes to our aid. St. Luke describes the Sabbath 

of this occurrence as * the second-first'—an expression so peculiar 
that it cannot be regarded as an interpolation, 1 but as designedly 
chosen by the Evangelist to indicate something well understood in 
Palestine at the time. Bearing in mind the limited number of 
Sabbaths between the commencement of the barley and the end of 
the wheat-harvest, our inquiry is here much narrowed. In Rabbi¬ 
nic writings the term 1 second-first f is not applied to any Sabbath. 
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1 Comp. 4 The Temple and its Services, T 
pp. 222, 226, 230, 231. 


* The great majority of critics are 
agreed as to ita authenticity* 
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BOOK But we know that the fifty days between the Feast of Passover aud 
111 that of Pentecost were counted from the presentation of the wave- 
■"v—omer on the Second Paschal Day, at the first, second, third day, &c., 

after the ' Omer.’ Thus the ‘second-first ’ Sabbath might be either 
1 the first Sabbath after the second day, ’ which was that of the pre¬ 
sentation of the Omer, or else the second Sabbath alter this first day 
of reckoning, or ‘ Sephirah/ as it was called (itiuh m'rc). To us the 
first of these dates seems most in accord with the manner in which St. 
Luke would describe to Gentile readers the Sabbath which was ‘ the 


first after the second,’ or, Scphirah-day. 1 

Assuming, then, that it was probably the first—possibly, the 
second—Sabbath after the ‘reckoning,’ or second Paschal Day, on 
which the disciples plucked the ears of corn, we have still to ascer¬ 
tain whether it was in the first or second Passover of Christ’s Ministry.* 
The reasons against placing it between the first Passover and Pente¬ 
cost are of the strongest character. Not to speak of the circumstance 
that such advanced teaching on the part of Christ, and such advanced 
knowledge on the part of His disciples, indicate a later period, our Lord 
did not call His twelve Apostles till long after the Feast of Pente- 
*8tJohn 7 . cost, viz. after His return from the so-called ‘Unknown Feast,’* 

which, as shown in another place, 1 must have been either that of 
1 Wood-Gathering,’ in the end of the summer, or else New Year’s Day, 
in the beginning of antumn. Thus, as by ‘ the disciples ’ we must 
in this connection understand, in the first pluee, ‘ the Apostles,’ the 
event could not have occurred between the first Passover and Pente¬ 


h Bl. John 
1J. 13 


4 si. John 
in 

v. 1-3 


cost of the Lord’s Ministry. 

The same result is reached by another process of reasoning. 
After the first Passover our Lord, with such of His disciples as had 
then gathered to Him, tarried for some time—no doubt for several 
weeks—in Judaea." The wheat was ripe for harvesting, when He 


1 The view which I have adopted is 
that or ficnliffer and Lightfoo(\ the alter* 
native one mentioned, that of Ddifzsc/t. 
In regard to the many other explanations 
proposed, J would lay down this canon: 
No explanation can be satisfactory which 
rests not on some ascertained fact in 
Jewish life, but where the fact is merely 
* supposed 7 for the sake of the explanation 
which it would afford. Thus, there is not 
the slightest support in fact for the idea, 
that the first Sabbath of the second month 
was so called (Wvlstein, Speaker's Com- 
meubiry) T or the first Sabbath In the 
second year of a septennial cycle, or the 


SabbulL oT the Niflau (the sacred) year, 
in contradistinction to the Tishri or 
secular year, which be^un in autumn. 

Of these and similar interpretations it is 

enough to any, that the underlying fart 
is * supposed 1 for the sake ot a ‘supposed T 
ex | dal i at ton ; in other words. They embody 
an hypothecs baaed on an hypothesis, 

1 There were only three Paschal feasts 
during the public ministry of Christ. 
Any other computation rests on the Idea 
that the Cuknuwu Feast was the Passover, 
or ev(m the Feast of Esther. 

3 Comp. Appendix XV+ 
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passed through Samaria.* And, on His return to Galilee, His dis- CHAP, 
eiples seem to have gone back to their homes and occupations, since xxxv 
it was some time afterwards when even His most intimate disciples— v —v—^ 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John—were called a second time.” Chro- * Bt - JohI1 

fit " It. 3o 

liologically, therefore, there is no room for this event between the ■> at. Matt, 
first Passover and Pentecost. 1 Lastly, we have here to bear in mind, lT ' i8 ' !S 
that, on His first appearance in Galilee, the Pharisees had not yet 
taken up this position of determined hostility to Him. On the other 
hand, all agrees with the circumstance, that the active hostility of 
the Pharisees and Christ’s separation from the ordinances of the 
Synagogue commenced with His visit to Jerusalem in the early 
autumn of that year.* If, therefore, we have to place the plucking of «8t.john>» 
the ears of corn after the Feast recorded in St. John v., as can scarcely 
be doubted, it must have taken place, not between the first,but between 
the Second Passover and Pentecost of Christ’s Public Ministry. 

Another point deserves notice. The different ' setting ’ (chrono¬ 
logically speaking) in which the three Gospels present the event 
about to be related, illustrates that the object of the Evangelists 
was to present the events in the History of the Christ in their 
succession, not of time, but of bearing upon final results. This, 
because they do not attempt a Biography of Jesus, which, from their 
poiut of view, would have been almost blasphemy, but a History of 
the Kingdom which He brought; and because they write it, so to 
speak, not by adjectives (expressive of qualities), nor adverbially, 2 but 
by substantives. Lastly, it will be noted that the three Evangelists 

relate the event about to be considered (as so many others), not, 
indeed, w'ith variations, 3 but with differences of detail, showing the 
independence of their narratives, which, as we shall see, really sup¬ 
plement each other. 

We are now' in a position to examine the narrative itself. It was 
on the Sabbath after the Second Paschal Day that Christ and His 
disciples passed 1 —probably by a field-path—through cornfields, w'hcn 

1 Few would be disposed to place St. who attribute the plucking of the ears to 

Matt. xii. before St* Matt iv. hunger. Canon Cook (Speaker's Com- 

1 Adverbs answer to the questions, mentary, New Testament ip, 216) has to 

How, When, Why, Where. my mind, conclusively shown theuntena- 

1 Meyer insists that the o^ov, tt oieIy or bleness oT Meyer's contention. He corn- 

more correctly, o$ortotelv (St.Mark iL23) pares the expression of St. Mark to the 

should be translated literally, that the Latin 4 iterfacere' I wonld suggest the 

disciples began to make a way by pluck- French 4 chemin fnisantGodet points 

ing the ears of corn. Accordingly, he out the absurdity of plucking up ears in 

maintains*that there is an essential differ- order to make a way through the corn, 

ence between the account of St. Mark 4 In St. Murk also the betLer reading 
and those of the two other Evangelista, is SitTKopavtcrUu. 
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BOOK His disciples, being hungry,* as they went,* 1 plucked cnrs of corn 

Hi and ate them, having rubbed off the husks in their hands.* On any 

ordinary day this would have been lawful, 4 but on the Sabbath it 
involved, according to Rabbinic statutes, at least two sins. For, 
according to the Talmud, what was really one labour, would, if mado 
up of several acts, each of them forbidden, amount to several nets of 
labour, each involving sin, punishment, and a sin-offering." This 
so-called ‘division’ of labour applied only to infringement of the 
'Hmc. n6 Sabbath-rest—not of that of feast-days/ Now jn this case there 

were at least two such acts involved: that of plucking the ears of 
corn, ranged under the sin of reaping, and that of nibbing them, 
which might be ranged under Hiding in a sieve, threshing, silting 
out fruit, grinding, or fanning. The following Talmudic passage 
bears on this: ‘In ease a woman rolls wheat to remove the husks, it 
is considered as sifting; if she rubs the heads of wheat, it is 
regarded as threshing; if she cleans off the side-ndlierenees, it is 

, it is grinding; if she 
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sifting out fruit; if she bruises the 
throws them up in her hand, it is winnowing/ 1 One instance will 
suffice to show the extcrnalism of all these ordinances. If a man 
wished to move a sheaf on his field, which of course implied labour, 
he had only to lay upon it a spoon that was in Ids common use, when, 
in order to remove the spoon, he might also remove the sheaf on 
which it lay 1 11 And yet it was forbidden to stop with n little wax 
the hole in a cask by which the fluid was running out/ or to wipe a 

wound I 

Holding views like these, the Pharisees, who witnessed the 
conduct of the disciples, would naturally harshly condemn, wlmt they 
must have regarded as gross desecration of the Sabbath. Yet it was 
clearly not a breach of the Biblical, but of the Rabbinic Law. Nut 
only to show them their error, but to lay down principles which 
would for ever apply to this difficult question, was the object of 
Christ's reply. Unlike the others of the Ten Commandments, the 
Sabbath Law has in it two elements; the moral and the eercmoninl: 
the eternal, and that which is subject to time and place; the inward 
and spiritual, and the outward (the one as the mode of realizing the 
other). In their distinction and separation lies the difficulty of the 
fluhject. In its spiritual and eternal element, the Sabbath Law 
embodied the two thoughts of rest for worship, and worship which 


1 TboafSbabb, 74 b t lines 12, 11 from the top, and then pluck off the fluff below 
bottom), U a person were to poll out a It would Involve three labours and three 
feather from the wing of a bird, cut off sin-offerings 
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pointed to rest. The keeping of the seventh day, and the Jewish 
mode of its observance, were the temporal and outward form in 
which these eternal principles were presented. Even Rabbinisra, in 
some measure, perceived this. It was a principle, that danger to life 
superseded the Sabbath Law, 1 and indeed all other obligations.* 
Among the curious Scriptural and other arguments by which this 
principle was supported, that which probably would most appeal to 
common sense was derived from Lev. sviii. 5". It was argued, that 
a man was to keep the commandments that he might live—certainly 
not, that by so doing he might die.* In other words, the outward 
mode of observation was subordinate to the object of the observance. 
Yet this other and kindred principle did Rabbinism lay down, that 
every positive commandment superseded the Sabbath-rest. This 
was the ultimate vindication of work in the Temple, although cer¬ 
tainly not its explanation. Lastly, we should in this connection, 
include this important canon, laid down by the Rabbis: ‘ a single 
Rabbinic prohibition is not to be heeded, where a graver matter is in 
question.’ b 

All these points must be kept in view for the proper under¬ 
standing of the words of Christ to the Scribes. For, while going far 
beyond the times and notions of His questioners, His reasoning must 
have been within their comprehension. Hence the first argument of 
our Lord, as recorded hy all the Synoptists, waB taken from Biblical 
History. When, on his flight from Saul, David had, ‘when an 
hungered,* eaten of the shewbread, and given it to his followers,* 

although, by the letter of the Levitical Law/ it was only to be eaten 
by the priests, Jewish tradition vindicated his conduct on the plea 
that ‘ danger to life superseded the Sabbath-Law, and hence, all laws 
connected with it/ while, to show David’s zeal for the Sabbath-Law, 
the legend was added, that he had reproved the priests of Nob, who 
had been baking the shewbread on the Sabbath/ To the first 
argument-of Christ, St. Matthew adds this as His second, that the 
priests, in their services in the Temple, necessarily broke the Sabbath- 
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1 But only where the life of an 
Israelite, not of a heathen or Samaritan, 
was in danger (Yoma 84 &), 

1 MafmonideSj Hilkh, Shabb, ii. 1 
(Yad haCh. vol. i* part iiL p. 141 a): 
* The Sabbath is set aside on account of 
danger to life, as all other ordinances 

f:3 ikto miran)-' 

1 According to 1 Sam. xxii* 9 Ahimelech 
(or Ahijah, 1 Sam, xiv, 3) was the high 

Priest. We infer, that Abiathar was con¬ 


joined with his father in the priesthood. 
Comp, the 'Bible-History,* vol. iv, p. 
111 . 

4 The question discussed in the Talmud 
is, whether, supposing an ordinary Israel¬ 
ite discharged priestly functions on the 
Sabbath in the temple, it would involve 
two sins: unlawful service and Sabbatb- 
desecration; or only one sin, unlawful 
service. 
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Law without thereby incurring guilt. It ia curious, that the Talnmii 
discusses this very point, and that, by way of illustration, it intro¬ 
duces an argument from Lev. xxii. 10: ‘There shall no stranger 
eat of things consecrated.’ This, of course, embodies the principle 
underlying the prohibition of the shewbread to all who were not 
priests.* Without entering farther on it, the discussion at least 
shows, that the Rabbis were by no means clear on the rationale of 
Sabbath-work in the Temple. 

In truth, the reason why David was blameless in eating the shew¬ 
bread was the same as that which made the Subbutli-hibour of the 
priests lawful. The Sabbuth-Law was not one merely of rest, but of 
rest for worship. The Service of the Lord was the object in view. 
The priests worked on the Sabbath, because this service was the 
object of the Sabbath; and David was allowed to cat of the shew, 
bread, not because there was danger to life from starvation, but 
because he pleaded that he was on the service of the Lord and needed 
this provision. The disciples, when following the Lord, were simi¬ 
larly on the service of the Lord; ministering to Him was more than 
ministering in the Temple, for He was greater than the Temple. If 
the Pharisees had believed tbis, they would not huve questioned 
their conduct, nor in so doing have themselves infringed that higher 
Law which enjoined mercy, not sacrifice. 

To this St. Mark adds as corollary: ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.’ It is remarkable, that a similar 
argument is used by the Rabbis. When insisting thnt the Sabbath 
Law should be set aside to avoid danger to life, it is urged: ‘the 
Sabbath is handed over to you; not, ye arc handed over to the 
Sabbath.’ b Lastly, the three Evangelists record this as the final out¬ 
come of His teaching on this subject, thnt ‘the Son of Man is Lord 
of the Sabbath also.’ The Service of God, and the Service of the 
Temple, by universal consent superseded the Sabbath-Law. Hut 
Christ was greater than tho Temple, and His Service more truly that 
of God, and higher than that of the outward Temple—and the 
Sabbath was intended for man, to serve God: therefore Christ and 
His Service were superior to the Subbath-Law. Thus much would 
be intelligible to these Pharisees, although they would not receive it, 
because they believed not on Him as the Sent of God. 1 

But to us the word9 mean more than this. They preach not only 


1 We may here again state, that Cod. lngODtheSabbath,HeBal<ltoHlm:“Man, 
I) bos tbls alter SL Luke vf. 4: 'The If thou knowest what thou dost, blessed 
seme day, having beholden a man work- are thou: but If thou knoweat not, thou 
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that the Service of Christ is that of God, but that, even more than chap. 
in the Temple, all of work or of liberty is lawful which this service xxxv 
requires. We are free while we are doing anything for Christ; God 
lores mercy, and demands not sacrifice; His sacrifice is the service of 
Christ, in heart, and life, and work. We are not free to do anything 
we please; but we are free to do anything needful or helpful, while 
we at^e doing any service to Christ. lie is the Lord of the Sabbath, 

Whom we serve in and through the Sabbath. And even this is 
significant, that, when designating Himself Lord of the Sahbath,itis 
as ‘ the Son of Man.’ It shows, that the narrow Judaistic form 
regarding the day and the manner of observance is enlarged into the 
wider Law, which applies to all humanity. Under the New Testament 
the Sabbath has, as the Church, become Catholic, and its Lord is 
Christ as the Son of Man, to Whom the body Catholic offers the 
acceptable service of heart and life. 

The question as between Christ and the Pharisees was not, how¬ 
ever, to end here. 1 On another Sabbath ’—probably that following 
—He was in their Synagogue. Whether or not the Pharisees had 
brought ‘ the man with the withered hand ’ on purpose, or placed him 
in a conspicuous position, or otherwise raised the question, certain it 
is that their secret object, was to commit Christ to some word or deed, 
which would lay Him open to the capital charge of breaking the 
Sabbath-law. It does not appear, whether the man with the withered 
hand was consciously or unconsciously their tool. But in this they 
judged rightly: that Christ would not witness disease without 

removing it—or, as we might express it, that disease could not 
continue in the Presence of Him, Who was the Life. He read their 
inward thoughts of evil, and yet he proceeded to do the good which 
He purposed. So God, in His majestic greatness, carries out the 
purpose which He has fixed—which we call the law of nature—who¬ 
ever and whatever stand in the way; and so God, in Ilis sovereign 
goodness, adapts it to the good of His creatures, notwithstanding 
their evil thoughts. 

So much unclearness prevails as to the Jewish views ahout heal¬ 
ing on the Sabbath, that some connected information on the subject 
seems needful. We have already seen, that in their view only actual 
danger to life warranted a breach of the Sabbath-Law. But this 

art accursed and a transgressor of the as Canon Westcott rightly infers, ‘ the 
Law"' (Nicholson, Gospel according to saying [probably] rests on some real 
the Hebrews, p. 151). It need scarcely incident’ (Introd, to the Study of the 
be said, that the words, as placed in St, Gospels, p. 454, note. 

Luke, are a spurious addition, although 
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opened a large field for discussion. Thus, according to some, disease 
of the ear/according to some throat-disease/ while, according to 
others, such a disease as angina/ involved danger, and superseded 
the Sabbath-Lgw. All applications to the outside of the body were 
forbidden on the Sabbath, As regarded internal remedies, such 
substances as were used in health, but had also a remedial effect, 
might be taken/ although here also there was a way of evading 
the Law, 1 A person suffering from toothache might not gargle 
his mouth with vinegar, but he might use an ordinary toothbrush 
and dip it in vinegar, 0 The Gemara here adds, that gargling was 
lawful, if the substance was afterwards swallowed. It further ex¬ 
plains, that affections extending from the lips, or else from the 
throat, inwards, may be attended to, being regarded as dangerous. 
Quite a number of these are enumerated, showing, that either the 
Rabbis were very lax in applying their canon about mortal dis¬ 
eases, or else that they reckoned in their number not a few which 
we would not regard as such. 1 External lesions also might be at¬ 
tended to, if they involved danger to life, 1 Similarly, medical aid 
might be called in, if a person had swallowed a piece of glass; a 
splinter migbt be removed from the eye, and even a thorn from the 
body, f 

But although the man with the withered hand could not be 
classed with those dangerously ill, it could not have been difficult to 
silence the Rabbis on their own admissions. Clearly, their principle 
implied, that it was lawflil on the Sabbath to do that which would 
save life or prevent death. To have taught otherwise, would virtually 
have involved murder. But if so, did it not also, in strictly logical 
sequence, imply this far wider principle, that it must be lawfii] to 
do good on the Sabbath ? For, evidently, the omission of such good 
would have involved the doing of evil. Could this be the proper 
observance of God’s holy day? There was no answer to such an 
argument; St, Mark expressly records that they dared not attempts 
reply,' On the other hand, St. Matthew, while alluding to this 
terribly telling challenge/ records yet another and a personal 
argument. It seems that Christ publicly appealed to them: If any 


1 Thus, when a Rabbi was cod Bolted, 
whether a man might on the Sabbath 
take a certain drink which bad a purga¬ 
tive effect, be answered: * If for pleasure 
It la lawful; If for healing forbidden 1 
(Jer Shabb. 14 c). 

1 Thus one of the Rabbis regarded 
fee tor of the breath w possibly dangerous 


(u_ a. 14 d ). 

* Replacement of the frontal bone, 
dl peaee of the nerves leading from the 
ear to the upper jaw, an eye starting 
from its socket, severe Inflammation a, 
and swelling wo on da, are specially men¬ 
tioned. 
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poor man among them, who had one sheep, were in danger of losing 
it through having fallen into a pit, would he not lift it out? To be 
sure, the Rabbinic Law ordered that food and drink should be lowered 
to it, or else that some means should be furnished by which it might 
either be kept up in the pit, or enabled to come out of it." But even 
the Talmud discusses cases in which it was lawful to lift an animal 
out of a pit on a Sabbath. b There could be no doubt, at any rate, 
that even if the Law was, at the time of Christ, as stringent as in the 
Talmud, a man would have found some device, by which to recover 
the solitary sheep which constituted his possession. And was not 
the life of a human being to be more accounted of? Surely, then, 
on the Sabbath-day it was lawful to do good? Yes—to do good, and 
to neglect it, would have been to do evil. Nay, according to their 
own admission, should not a man, on the Sabbath, save life? or 


should he, by omitting it, kill? 

We can now imagine the scene in that Synagogue. The place is 

crowded. Christ probably occupies a prominent position as leading 
the prayers or teaching: a position whence He can see, and be seen 
by all. Here, eagerly bending forward, are the dark faces of the 
Pharisees, expressive of curiosity, malice, cunning. They are looking 
round at a man whose right hand is withered,' perhaps putting him 
forward, drawing attention to him, loudly whispering, ‘ Is it lawful 
to heal on the Sabbath-day? ’ The Lord takes up the challenge. 
He bids the man stand forth—right in the midst of them, where they 
ight all see and hear. By one of those telling appeals, which go 

straight to the conscience, He puts the analogous case of a poor man 
who was in danger of losing his only sheep on the Sabbath: would 
he not rescue it; and was not a man better than a sheep? Nay, did 
they not themselves enjoin a breach of the Sabbath-Law to save 
human life? Then, must He not do bo; might He not do good 


rather than evil? 

They were speechless. But a strange mixture of feeling was in 
the Saviour’s heart—strange to us, though it is but what Holy 

Scripture always tells us of the manner in which God views sin and 
the sinner, using terms, which, in their combination, seem grandly 
incompatible: ‘ And when He had looked round about on them with 
anger, being grieved at the hardening of their heart. It was but 
for a moment, and then, with life-giving power, He bade the man 
stretch forth his hand. Withered it was no longer, when the Word 
had been spoken, and a new sap, a fresh life had streamed into it, as, 
following the Saviour’s Eye and Word, he slowly stretched it forth. 
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BOOK And as He stretched it forth, his hand was restored. 1 The Saviour 

in had broken their Sabbath-Law, and yet He had not broken it, lor 

neither by remedy, nor touch, nor outward application had He healed 
him. He had broken the Sabbath-rest, as God breaks it, when He 
sends, or sustains, or restores life, or does gootj: all unseen and 
unheard, without touch or outward application, by the Word of His 
Power, by the Presence of His Life, 

But who alter this will say, that it was Paul who first introduced 
into the Church either the idea that the Sabbath-Law in its Jewish 
form was no longer binding, or this, that the narrow forms of Judaism 
were burst by the new wine of that Kingdom, which is that of the 
Son of Man? 

They had all seen it, this miracle of almost new creation. Aa He 
did it, He had been filled with sadness: as they saw it, ‘ they were 
• GLLuke filled with madness.So their hearts were hardened. They could 

not gainsay, but they went forth and took counsel with the Herodians 
against Him, how they might destroy Him. Presumably, then, He 
was within, or quite close by, the dominions of Herod, east of the 
Jordan. And the Lord withdrew once more, as it seems to us, into 
Gentile territory, probably that of the Decapolis. For, as He went 
about healing all, that needed it, in that great multitude that followed 
His steps, yet enjoining silence on them, this prophecy of Isaiah 
blazed into fulfilment: * Behold My Servant, Whom I have chosen, 
My Beloved, in Whom My soul is well-pleased: I will put My Spirit 
upon Him, and He shall declare judgment to the Gentiles. He shall 
not strive nor cry aloud, neither shall any hear His Voice in the 
streets. A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking flax shall He 
not quench, till He send forth judgment unto victory. And in His 
Natne shall the Gentiles trust/ 

And in His Name sfiall the Gentiles trust Far out into the 
silence of those solitary upland hills of the Gentile world did the call, 
unheard and unheeded in Israel, travel. He had other sheep which 
were not of that fold. And down those hills, from the far-off lands, 
does the sound of the bells, as it comes nearer and nearer, tell that 
those other sheep, which are not ofthis fold, are gathering at His call 
to the Good Shepherd; and through these centuries, still louder and 
more manifold becomes this sound of nearing bells, till they shall all 
be gathered into one: one flock, one fold, one Shepherd. 

1 The tense Indicates, that It was re- ties this man was described as a mason, 
stored as be stretched It out. And this and that he had besooght Jesus to restore 
Is spiritually significant. According to him, so that he might not have to beg 
Sl Jerome (Comm, in Matt. xii. 13), in Tor his bread, 
the Gospel of the Nazareues and Eblon- 
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CHAPTER XXXYI. 

THE FEEDING OF THE FOUR THOUSAND—TO DALMANUTHA—‘THE SIGN 
FROM HEAVEN’—JOURNEY TO CAESAREA PHILIPPI—WHAT IS THE 
LEAVEN OF THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES? 

(St. Matt. xv. 32—xvi. 12; St. Mark viii. 1-21.) 

They might well gather to Jesus in their thousands, with their wants chap. 
of body and soul, these sheep wandering without a shepherd; for His xxxvi 
Ministry in that district, as formerly in Galilee, was about to draw 
to a close. And here it is remarkable, that each time Ilis prolonged 
stay and Ministry in a district were brought to a close with some 
supper, so to speak, some festive entertainment on his part. The 
Galilean Ministry had closed with the feeding of the five thousand, 
the guests being mostly from Capernaum and the towns around, as 
far as Bethsaida (Julias), many in the number probably on their way 
to the Paschal feast at Jerusalem. 1 But now at the second provision 
for the four thousand, with which His Decapolis Ministry closed, the 

guests were not strictly Jews, but semi-Gentile inhabitants of that 
district and its neighbourhood. Lastly, his Judaean Ministry closed 
with the Last Supper. At the first ‘Supper,’ the Jewish guests 
would fain have proclaimed Him Messiah-King; at the second, as 
‘ the Son of Man,' He gave food to those Gentile multitudes which 
having been with nim those days, and consumed all their victuals 
during their stay with him, He could not send awaj r fasting, lest they 
should faint by the way. And on the last occasion, as the true Priest 
and Sacrifice, He fed His own with the true Paschal Feast, ere 
He sent them forth alone into the wilderness. Thus these three 
1 Suppers' seem connected, each leading up, as it were, to the other. 

There can, at any rate, be little doubt that this second feeding 
of the multitude took place in the Gentile Decapolis, and that those 
who sat down to the meal were chiefly the inhabitants of that dis¬ 
trict. 1 If it be lawful, departing from strict history, to study the 

1 Comp. ch. xxlx. or thia Book. Comp. Bp. FJl/rot/'s Hiator. Lect. pp. 

* This appears from the whole context. 220, 221, and notes. 
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symbolism of this event, as compared with the previous feeding of 
the five thousand who were Jews, somewhat singular differences will 
present themselves to the mind. On the former occasion there were 
five thousand fed with five loaves, when twelve baskets of fragments 
were left* On the second occasion, four thousand were fed from 
seven loaves, and seven baskets of fragments collected. It is at least 
curious, that the number Jive in the provision for the Jews is that of 
the Pentateuch, just as the number twelve corresponds to that of tho 
trihes and of the Apostles. On the other hand, in the feeding of tho 
Gentiles we mark the number four , which is the signature of tho 
world, and seve?^ which is that of the Sanctuary* We would not by 
any means press it, as if these were, in the telling of the narrative, 
designed coincidences; but, just because they arc undesigned, we 
value them, feeling that there is more of undesigned symbolism in 
all God's manifestations—in nature, in history, and in grace—than 
meets the eye of those who observe the merely phenomenal. Nay, 
does it not almost seem, as if all things were cast in the mould 
of heavenly realities, and all earth's 'shewbread* Bread of His 
Presence ’ ? 

On all general points the narratives of the two-fold miraculous 
feeding run so parallel, that it is not necessary again to consider this 
event in detail. But the attendant circumstances arc so different, 
that only the most reckless negative criticism could insist, that one 
and the game event had been presented by the Evangelists as two 
separate occasions. 1 The broad lines of difference as to the number 
of persons, the provision, and the quantity of fragments left, cannot 
be overlooked. Besides, on the former occasion the repast was pro¬ 
vided in the evening for those who had gone after Christ, und listened 
to Him all day, but who, in their eager haste, had come without 
victuals, when lie would not dismiss them faint and hungry, because 
they had been so busy for the Bread of Life that they had forgotten 
that of earth. But on this second occasion, of the feeding of the 
Gentiles, the multitude had hern three days with Him, and what 
sugtenance they had brought must have failed, when, in His com- 
pasgion, the Saviour would not send them to their homes fasting, 
lest they should faint by the way* This could not havo befallen those 
Gentiles, who had come to the Christ for food to their soulg. And, 
it must be kept in view, that Christ dismissed them, not, as before, 
because they would have made Him their King, but because Him- 

1 For a summary of the great differ- Bp. EUteott, u. a. pp. 221, 222. Tbeslate' 
ences between the two miracles, comp, meats of Meyer ad loc. are unsatisfactory. 
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self was about to depart from the place; and that, sending them CHAP, 
to their homes, He could not send them to faint by the way. Yet XiiVI 
another marked difference lies even in the designation of 'the 
baskets ’ in which the fragments left were gathered. At the first 
feeding, there were, as the Greek word Bhows, the small wicker- 
baskets which each of the Twelve would carry in his hand. At the 
second feeding they were the large baskets, in which provisions, 
chiefly bread, were stored or carried for longey voyages. 1 For, on the 
first occasion, when they passed into Israelitish territory—and, as 
they might think, left their home for a very brief time—there was 
not the same need to make provision for storing necessaries as on 
the second, when they were on a lengthened journey, and passing 
through, or tarrying in Gentile territory. 

But the most noteworthy difference seems to us this—that on 
the first occasion, they who were fed were Jews—on the second, 

Gentiles. There is an exquisite little trait in the narrative which 
affords striking, though utterly undesigned, evidence of it. In refer¬ 
ring to the blessing which Jesus spake over the first meal, it was 
noted, 1 that, in strict accordance with Jewish custom, He only 
rendered thanks once, over the bread. But no such custom would 
rule His conduct when dispensing the food to the Gentiles; and, 
indeed, His speaking the blessing only over the bread, while He was 
silent when distributing the fishes, would probably have given rise 
to misunderstanding. Accordingly, we find it expressly stated that 
He not only gave thanks over the bread, but also spake the blessing 

over the fishes.* Nor should we, when marking such undesigned * 
evidences, omit to notice, that on the first occasion, which was imme¬ 
diately before the Passover, the guests were, as three of the Evan¬ 
gelists expressly state, ranged on ‘ the grass,’ b while, on the present b . Bt - 1 

X. IT * 19 p 

occasion, which must have been several weeks later, when in the ^ 

7 ' Tl* 39; Bt + 

East the grass would be burnt up, we are told by the two Evangelists John 10 
that they sat on 'the ground.’® Even the difficulty, raised by some, 
as to the strange repetition of the disciples’ reply, the outcome, in 
part, of non-expectancy, and, hence, non-belief, and yet in part 
also of such doubt as tends towards faith: ' Whence should we have, 

1 The tc6<piroi (S'- Matt. xiv. 20) was makes it more marked is, that the dia- 
the small handbasket (see ch. xxix), while tinction of the two words is kept up id 
the anvpiS (the term used at the feed- the reference to the two miracles (St, 
mg of the four thousand) is the large pro- Matt. xvi. 9, 10). 
vision-basket or hamper, such ag that in 1 See ch. xxix. 
which St. Paul was let down over the 1 Literally, ‘ upon the earth/ 
wall at Damascus (Acts ix. 25). What 
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BOOK in a solitary place/ so many loaves as to fill so great a multitude? 1 

Ill seems to us only confirmatory of the narrative, so psychologically 
—-true is it. There is no need for the ingenious apology/ that, in the 

remembrance and tradition of the first and second feeding, the simi¬ 
larity of the two events had led to greater similarity in their narra¬ 
tion than the actual circumstances would perhaps have warranted. 
Interesting thoughts are here suggested by the remark/that it is 
not easy to transport ourselves into the position and feelings of those 
who had witnessed such a miracle as that of the first feeding of the 
multitude. ‘We think of the Power as inherent, and, therefore, 
permanent. To thorn it might seem intermittent—a gilt that came 
and went. 1 And this might seem borne out by the fact that., ever 
since, their wants had been supplied in the ordinary way, ami that, 
even on the first occasion, they had been directed to gather up the 
fragments of the heaven-supplied meal. 

But more than this requires to be said. First, we must here 
once more remind ourselves, that the former provision was for Jews, 
and the disciples might, from their standpoint, well doubt, or at least 
not assume, that the same miracle would supply the need of the 
Gentiles, and the same board be surrounded by Jew and Gentile. 
But, further, the repetition of the same question hy the disciples 
really indicated only a sense of their own inability, and not a doubt 
of the Saviour’s power of supply, since on this occasion it was not, 
as on the former, accompanied by a request on their part, to send 
the multitude away. Thus the very repetition of the question might 
be a humble reference to the past, of which they dared not, in the 
circumstances, ask the repetition. 

Yet, even if it were otherwise, the strange forgetfulness of Christ’s 
late miracle on the part of the disciples, and their strange repetition 
of the self-same question which had once—and, as it might seem to 
us, for ever—been answered by wondrous deed, need not surprise 
us. To them the miraculous on the part of Christ must ever have 
been the new, or else it would have ceased to be the miraculous. 
Nor did they ever fully realise it, till alter His Resurrection they 
understood, and worshipped Him as God Incarnate. And it is only 
realising faith of this, which it was intended gradually to evolve 
during Christ’s Ministry on earth, that enables us to apprehend the 
Divine Help as, so to speak, incarnate and ever actually present in 
Christ. And yet even thus, how often we do, who have so believed 


1 The word IpTfpta means a specially lonely place. 

* By Dean Plumptre, ad Joe. 


* Of Bletk . 
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in Him, forget the Divine provision which has come to us so lately, 
and repeat, though perhaps not with the same doubt, yet with the 
same want of certainty, the questions with which we had at first met 
the Saviour's challenge of our faith. And even at the last it is 
met, as by the prophet, in sight of the apparently impossible, by: 
‘Lord, Thou knowest. 74 More frequently, alas! is it met by non¬ 
belief, misbelief, disbelief, or doubt, engendered by misunderstanding 
or forgetfulness of that which past experience, as well as the know¬ 
ledge of Him, should long ago have indelibly written on our minds. 

On the occasion referred to in the preceding narrative, those who 
had lately taken counsel together against Jesus-—the Pharisees and 
the Herodians, or, to put it otherwise, the Pharisees and Sadducees 
—were not present. For, those who, politically speaking, were 
‘ Herodians,’ might also, though perhaps not religiously speaking, yet 
from the Jewish standpoint of St. Matthew, be designated as, or else 
include, Sadducees. 1 But they were soon to reappear on the seene, 
as Jesus came close to the Jewish territory of Herod. We suppose 
the feeding of the multitude to have taken place in the Decapolis, 
and probably on, or close to, the Eastern shore of the Lake of 
Galilee. As Jesus sent away the multitude whom He had fed, He 
took ship with His disciples, and ‘ came into the borders of Maga¬ 
dan,’ bi or, as St. Mark puts it, ‘the parts of Dalmanutha.’ ‘The 
borders of Magadan'must evidently reler to the same district as 
‘ the parts of Dalmanutha.’ The one may mark the extreme point of 
the district southwards, the other northwards—or else, the points 
west * and east—in the locality where He and His disciples landed. 
This is, of course, only a suggestion, since neither ‘Magadan,’ nor 
' Dalmanutha,’ has been identified. This only we infer, that the place 
was close to, yet not within the boundary of, strictly Jewish territory; 
since on His arrival there the Pharisees are 8aid to ‘ coinc forth ,e —a 
word ‘ which implies, that they resided elsewhere,’ 4 though, of course, 
in the neighbourhood. Accordingly, we would seek Magadan south 
of the Lake of Tiberias, and near to the borders of Galilee, but within 
the Decapolis. Several sites bear at present somewhat similar names. 
In regard to the strange and un-Jewish name of Dalmanutha, such 
utterly unlikely conjectures have been made, that one based on ety- 
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1 Compare, however, voL L pp. 238, t It has been ingeniously suggested, 
240, and Book V* ch. iiL Where the poli- that Magadan mightrepresenta Megiddo, 

tical element was dominant, the religious being a form intermediate between the 

distinction might not be eo clearly Hebrew Megiddon and the Asyrian 
marked. Magadfi. 

1 It need scarcely be said that the best 1 Canon Cook in the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
reading is Magadan, not Magdala, mentary,’ ad loc. 
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BOOK mology may be hazarded. If we take from Dalmanutha the Aramaic 
iu termination - utha, and regard the initial de as a prefix, we have the 

word Laman , Limin, or Liminah (p?, '*?;?, Hi":? —htptfy), which, 
in Rabbinic Hebrew, means a bay, or port, and Dalmanutha might 
have been the place of a small bay. Possibly, it was the name given to 
the bay close to the ancient Tarichtea, the modern Kerak, so terribly 
famous for a sea-fight, or rather a horrible butchery of poor fugitives, 
when Taricluea was taken by the Romans in the great Jewish war. 
Close by, the Lake forms a bay (Laman), and if, as a modern writer 
asserts, 1 the fortress of Tarichoea was surrounded by a ditch fed by 
the Jordan and the Lake, so that the fortress could be converted into 
an island, we sec additional reason for the designation of Lamanntha 
It was from the Jewish territory of Qalilec, close by, that the 
Pharisees now came ‘ with the Sadducecs ’ tempting Him with 
questions, and desiring that His claims Bhould be put to the ulti¬ 
mate arbitrament of ‘ a sign from heaven.’ We can quite understand 
such a challenge on the part of Sadducecs, who would disbelieve 
the heavenly Mission of Christ, or, indeed, to use a modern term, 
any supra-naturalistic connection between heaven and earth. Rut, 
in the mouth of the Pharisees also, it had a special meaning. 
Certain supposed miracles had been cither witnessed by, or testified 
to them, as done by Christ. As they now represented it—since Christ 
laid claims which, in their view, were inconsistent with the doctrine 
received in Israel, preached a Kingdom quite other than that of 
Jewish expectancy—was at issue with all Jewish customs—more than 
this, was a breaker of the Law, in its most important commandments, 
as they understood them—it followed that, according to Deut. xiii., 
He was a false prophet, who was not to be listened to. Then, also, 
must the miracles which He did have been wrought by the power of 
Beelzebul, ‘the lord of idolatrous worship,' the very prince of devils. 
But had there been real signs, and might it not all have been an 
illusion? Let Him show them ‘a sign,’ 1 and let that sign come 
direct from heave nl 

Two striking instances from Rabbinic literature will show, that 
this demand of the Pharisees was in accordance with their notions 
and practice. We read that, when a certain Rabbi was asked by his 
disciples about the time of Messiah’s Coming, ho replied: ' I am 

1 Sepp, ftp. B&Uger, Topogr. Lex. xu by analogous Instances. ben'K(OM), and 
FI. Josephus, p. 240. not ]E'C (Wn»an), as Man ache suggests, 

1 Bearing in mind that Tarlchma was even ihough the word Is formed from the 
the chief depht for Baiting the flBb for Greek o-gtitlov. But the Rabbinic Si man 
export, the disciples may have hod some aeeins to me to have a different shade of 
connect ions with the place. meaning. 

The word here used would, to judge 
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afraid that you will also ask me for a sign.’ When they promised 
they would not do so, he told them that the gate of Rome would fall 
and be rebuilt, and fall again, when there would not be time to 
restore it, ere the Son of David came. On this they pressed him, 
despite his remonstrance, for ‘a sign,’ when this was given them— 
that the waters which issued from the cave of Pamias were turned 
into blood. 11 Again, as regards ‘ a sign from heaven,’ it is said that 
Rabbi Eliezer, when his teaching was challenged, successively ap¬ 
pealed to certain ‘ signs.’ First, a locust-tree moved at his bidding 
one hundred, or, according to some, four hundred cubits. Next, the 
channels of water were made to flow backwards; then the walls of 
the Academy leaned forward, and were only arrested at the bidding 
of another Rabbi. Lastly, Eliezer exclaimed: ‘If the Law is as I 
teach, let it be proved from heavenl ’ when a voice fell from the sky 
(the Bath Qol ): ‘What have ye to do with Rabbi Eliezer, for the 
Halakhah is as he teaches?’” 

It was, therefore, no strange tiling, when the Pharisees asked of 
Jesus ‘a sign from heaven,’ to attest His claims and teaching. The 
answer which He gave was among the most solemn which the leaders 
of Israel could have heard, and He spake it in deep sorrow of spirit.' 
They had asked Him virtually for some sign of His Messiahship; 
some striking vindication from heaven of His claims. It would be 
given them only too soon. We have already seen, 2 that there was a 
Coming of Christ in His Kingdom—a vindication of Ilis kingly claim 
before His apostate rebellious subjects, when they who would not have 
Him to reign over them, but betrayed and crucified Him, would have 
their commonwealth and city, their polity and Temple, destroyed. By 
the lurid light of the flames of Jerusalem and the Sanctuary were the 
words on the cross to be read again. God would vindicate His claims 
by laying low the pride of their rebellion. The burning of Jerusalem 
was God’s answer to the Jews’ cry, ‘Away with Him—we have no king 
but Caesar;’ the thousands of crosses on which the Romans hanged 
their captives, the terrible counterpart of the Cross on Golgotha. 

It was to this, that Jesus referred in nis reply to the Pharisees 
and ‘ Sadducean’ Herodians. How strangel Men could discern by the 
appearance of the sky whether the day would be fair or stormy.* 
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1 However, this (and, for that matter, 
the next Haggadab also) may have been 
intended to be taken in an allegoric or 
parabolic sense, though there is no hint 
given to that effect, 

1 See cb. xxrii. vol. i, p, 647. 

1 Although some of the beat MSS. omit 


St. Matt xvL 2, beginning 'When it ia 
evening/ to the end of ver. 3, moat 
critics are agreed that it should he re¬ 
tained. But tbe words in italics in vv. 2 
and 3 should be left out* ao as to mark 
exclamations. 
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And yet, when all the signs of the gathering storm, that would de¬ 
stroy their city and people, were clearly visible, they, the lenders of 
the people, failed to perceive them! Israel asked lbr ‘a sign’! No 
sign should be given the doomed land and city other than tliut which 
had been given to Nineveh: ‘the sign of Jonah." The only sign to 
Nineveh was Jonah’s solemn warning of near judgment, and his call 
to repentance—and the only sign now, or rather ‘ unto this genera¬ 
tion no sign,'* was the warning cry of judgment and the loving call 
to repentance. b 

It was but ft natural, almost necessary, sequence, tlint 'lie left 
them and departed.’ Once more the ship, which bore Him nnd His 
disciples, spread its sails towards the coast of Hcthsaida-Juliiis. Ho 
was on His way to the utmost limit of the land, to Ciesarea I'hilippi, 
in pursuit of His purpose to delay the final conflict. For the great 
crisis must begin, as it would end, in Jerusalem, and at the Fenst; 
it would begin at the Feast of Tabernacles,' ami it would end nt the 
following Passover. But by the way, the disciples themselves showed 
how little even they,who had so long and closely followed Christ, under¬ 
stood His teaching, and how prone to misapprehension their spiritual 
dulncas rendered them. Yet it was not so gross and altogether incom¬ 
prehensible, as the common reading of what happened would imply. 

When the Lord touched the other shore, His mind nnd heart 
wore still full of the scene from which He find lately passed. For 
truly, on this demand for a sign did the future of Israel seem to 
hang, Terhaps it is not presumptuous to suppose, that the journey 
across the Lake bad been made in silence on His part, so deeply 
were mind and heart engrossed with the fate of Ilis own royal city. 
And now, when they landed, they carried ashore the empty provision- 
baskets; for, as, with his usual attention to details, St. Mark notes, 
they had only brought one loaf of bread with them. Jn fact, in 
the excitement and hurry ‘ they forgot to take broad' with them. 
Whether or not something connected with this arrested the attention 
of Christ, He at last broke the silence, speaking that which was so 
much on His mind. He warned them, as greatly they needed it, of the 
leaven with which Pharisees and Sadducccs had, each in their own 
manner, leavened, and so corrupted,' the holy bread of Scripture* 
truth. The disciples, aware that in their hurry and excitement the/ 


1 So according to the beet reading. 

* The figurative meaning of leaven, as 

that which morally corrupts, was familiar 
bo the Jews. Thus the word T4C? 
(geor) is used Id the sense of 'moral 


leaven' hindering the good In Ber. 17 « 

while the verb yon (chameti) ‘ to be 
come leavened,' la used to indicate moral 
deterioration In Rosh haSb. 3 b, 4 a. 
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had forgotten bread, misunderstood these words of Christ—although CHAP, 
not in the utterly unaccountable manner which commentators gene- XXx vi 
rally suppose: as implying ‘ a caution against procuring bread 
from ILis enemies/ It is well-nigh impossible, that the disciples 
could have understood the warning of Christ as meaning apy such 
thing—even irrespective of the consideration, that a prohibition to 
buy bread from either the Pharisees or Sadducees would have 

v 

involved an impossibility. The misunderstanding of the disciples 
was, if unwarrantable, at least rational. They thought the "words of 
Christ implied, that in His view they had not forgotten to bring 
bread, hut purposely omitted to do so, in order, like the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, to 1 seek of Him a sign ’ of His Divine Messiahship— 
nay, to oblige Him to show such—that of miraculous provision in 
their want. The mere suspicion showed what was in their minds, 
and pointed to their danger. This explains how, in His reply, Jesus 
reproved them, not for utter want of discernment, but only for ‘ little 
faith.’ It was their lack of faith—the very leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees—which had suggested such a thought. Again, if the 
experience of the past—their own twice-repeated question, and the 
practical answer which it had received in the miraculous provision of 
not only enough, but to spare—had taught them anything, it should 
have been to believe, that the needful provision of their wants by 
Christ was not ‘a sign,’ such as the Pharisees had asked, but what 
faith might ever expect from Christ, when following after, or waiting 
upon, Him. Then understood they truly, that it was not of the 
leaven of bread that He had bidden them beware—that His myste¬ 
rious words bore no reference to bread, nor to their supposed omission 
to bring it for the purpose of eliciting a sign from Him, but pointed 
to the far more real danger of ' the teaching of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees,’ which had underlain the demand for a sign from heaven. 

Here, as always, Christ rather suggests than gives the interpreta¬ 
tion of His meaning. And this is the law of His teaching. Our 
modern Pharisees and Sadducees, also, too often ask of him a sign 
from heaven in evidence of His claims. And we also too often mis¬ 
understand His warning to us concerning their leaven. Seeing the 
scanty store in our basket, our little faith is busy with thoughts 
about possihle signs in multiplying the one loaf which we have, for¬ 
getful that, where Christ i3, faith may ever expect all that is needful, 
and that our care should only be in regard to the teaching which 
might leaven and corrupt that on which our souls are fed. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE GREAT CONFESSION— THE GREAT COMMISSION— THE GREAT INSTRUC¬ 
TION—THE GREAT TEMPTATION—THE GREAT DECISION. 

(St. Mutt. xvl. 13-28; St. Murk vill. 27— lx. 1; St. Luke lx. 18-27.) 

If we are right in identifying the little buy—Dnliuunutha—with tho 
neighbourhood of Tarichscu, yet another link of strange coincidence 
connects the prophetic warning spoken there with its fullllineiit. 
From Dalmanutha our Lord passed across the Lake to Ciesarca 
Philippi. From Cmsarca Philippi did Vespasian puss through Tibe¬ 
rias to Tarichaea, when the town and people were destroyed, and the 
blood of the fugitives reddened the Luke, and their bodies choked 
its waters. Even amidst the horrors of the lust Jewish war, lew 
spectacles could have been so sickening as that of the wild stand at 
Tarichaea, ending with the butchery of 0,500 on laud and sea, and 
lastly, the vile treachery by which they, to whom mercy had been 
promised, were lured into the circus at Tiberius, when the weak and 
old, to the number of about 1,200, were slaughtered, and the rest 

—upwards of 30,400 —sold into slavery.* 1 Well might lie, Who 
foresaw and foretold that terrible end, stunding on that spot, deeply 
sigh in spirit as lie spake to them who asked ‘a sign,' and yet saw 
not what oven ordinary discernment might have perceived of tho red 
and lowering sky overhead. 

From Dalmanutha, across the Lake, then by the plain where so 
lately the five thousand had been fed, and near to IlcLhsuida, would 
the road of Christ and His disciples lead to the capital of the Te- 
trarch Philip, the ancient Tancas, or, as it was then called, Csesarca 
Philippi, the modern Banins. Two days' journey would accomplish 
the whole distance. There would bo no need of taking tho route 
now usually followed, by Safod. Straight northwards from the Lake 
of Galileo, a distance of about ten miles, leads the road to the 

1 II It were for do other reason than Galileans, Josrphus, tells this story, he 
the mode In which the ex-generai ol the would deserve our execration. 
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nppermost Jordan-Lake, that now called ffuleh , the ancient Mcrom, 1 
As we ascend from the shores of Gennesaret, we have a receding 
view of the whole Lake and the Jordan-valley beyond. Before us 
rise hills; over them, to the west, are the heights of Safed; beyond 
them swells the undulating plain between the two ranges of Anti* 
Libanus; far off is Hennou, with its twin snow r -clad heads ('the 
Hermons ), * and, in the dim far background, majestic Lebanon. It 
is scarcely likely, that Jesus aud His disciples skirted the almost 
impenetrable marsh and jungle by Lake Merorn. It was there, that 
Joshua had fought the last and decisive battle against Jabin and his 
confederates, by which Northern Palestine was gained to Israel. b We 
turn north of the Lake, aud west to Kedes, the Kedesh Naphtali of 
the Bible, the home of Barak. We have now passed from the lime¬ 
stone of Central Palestine into the dark basalt formation. How 
splendidly that ancient Priest-City of Refuge layl In the rich 
heritage of Naphtali,' Kedesh was one of the fairest spots. As we 
climb the steep hill above the marshes of Mcrom, we have before us 
one of the richest plains of about two thousand acres. We next 
pass through olive-groves and up a gentle slope. On a knoll before 
us, at the foot of which gushes a copious spring, lies the ancient 

Kedesh. 

The scenery is very similar, as we travel on towards C®sarea 
Philippi. About an hour and a half farther, we strike the ancient 
Roman road. We are now amidst vines and mulberry-trees. Passing 
through a narrow rich valley, we ascend through a rocky wilderness 

of hills, where the woodbine luxuriantly trails around the plane- 
trees. On the height there is a glorious view back to Lake Mcrom 
and the Jordan-valley; forward, to the snowy peaks of Hermon; east, 
to height on height, and -west, to peaks now only crowned with 
ruins. We still continued along the height, then descended a steep 
slope, leaving, on our left, the ancient Abel Beth Maachah, 4 the 
modern Abil. Another hour, and we are in a plain where all the 
springs of the Jordan unite. The view from here is splendid, and 
the soil most rich, the wheat crops being quite ripe in the beginning 
of May. Half an hour more, and we cross a bridge over the bright 
blue waters of the Jordan, or rather of the Hasbany, which, under a 
very wilderness of oleanders, honeysuckle, clematis, and wild rose, rush 
among huge boulders, between walls of basalt. We leave aside, at 
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1 For the geographical details I must have not deemed it necessary to make 
refer to the words of Stanley and Tris- special quotation of my authority in each 
tram , and to Badeker'z Falastina* I case. 
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BOOK a distance of about half an hour to the cast, the ancient Dan (the 

in modern Tell-Kudy), even more glorious in its beauty and richness Mum 

^ what wc have passed. Dan lies on u lull above the plain. On the west¬ 
ern side of it, under overhanging thickets of oleander mid other trees, 
and amidst masses of basalt boulders, rise what are called ‘ the lower 
springs 1 of Jordan, issuing as a stream from a basin sixty juices wide, 
and from a smaller source close by. The 1 lower springs * supply the 
largest proportion of what forms the Jordan. And from Dun olive- 
groves and oak-glades slope up to Banins, or Caesarea Philippi. 

The situation of the ancient thesurea Philippi (I r 147 feet above 
the sea) is, indeed, magnificent. Nestling amid three valleys on n 
terrace in the angle of Hennon, it is almost shut out from view by 
cliHs and woods. i K very where there is a wild medley of cascades, 
mulberry trees, llg-trees, dashing torrents, festoons of vines, bubbling 
fountains, reeds, and ruins, and the mingled music of birds and 
waters/ 1 The vogoLation and fertility all around are extraordinary. 
The modern village of Bunins is within the walls of the old Ihrtillca* 
tions T and the ruins show that it must anciently have extended 
far southwards. Hut, the most remarkable points remain to be 
described. The western side of a steep mountain, crowned by the 
ruins of an ancient castle, (onus an abrupt rock-wall. Here, from 
out an immense cavern, bursts a river. These are Mini upper 
sources 1 of the Jordan. This rave, an ancient heathen sanctuary of 
Pan, gave its earliest name of Pancns to the town. Here Herod, 
when receiving the totrarehy iYom Augustus, built a temple in his 
honour. On the rocky wall close by, votive niches may still he traced, 
one of them bearing the Greek inscription, * Priest of Pan.’ When 
Hcrod T s son, Philip, received (he totrarehy, he enlarged and greatly 
beautified the ancient Paneas, and called it in honour of the Kmperor, 
Ceesarca Pliilipjd. The castle-mount, (about. 1,000 feet above Paneas), 
takes nearly an hour to ascend, and is separated by a deep valley 
from the tlank of Mount Ilcrmon. The csistlo itself (about two 
mites from 13nnins) is one of the best preserved ruins, its immense 
bevelled structure resembling the ancient forts of Jerusalem, and 
showing its age. It followed the irregularities of the mountain, and 
was about 1,000 feet long by 200 wide. The eastern and higher 
pQrt formed, ns in Machicrus. a citadel within the castle. In some 
parts the rock rises higher than ttie walls. The views, sheer down 
the precipitous sides of the mountain, into the valleys and faraway, 
are magnificent. 


1 Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 086. 
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It seems worth while, even at such length, to describe the scenery chap. 
along this journey, and the look and situation of Caesarea, when we xxxvil 
recall the importance of the events enacted there, or in the imme- v— 
diate neighbourhood. It was into this chiefly Gentile district, that the 
Lord now withdrew with Ilis disciples after that last and decisive ques¬ 
tion of the Pharisees. It was here that, as His question, like Moses* 
rod, struck their hearts, there leaped from the lips of Peter the living, 
life-spreading waters of his confession. It may have been, that this 
rock-wall below the castle, from under which sprang Jordan, or 
the rock on which the castle stood, supplied the material suggestion 
for Christ's words: i Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build 
My Church, 1 1 In Caesarea, or its immediate neighbourhood, 3 did the 
Lord spend, with His disciples, six days after this confession; and 
here, close by, on one of the heights of snowy Hermon, was the 
scene of the Transfiguration, the light of which shone for ever into 
the hearts of the disciples on their dark and tangled path;* nay, ■QPet.i.t® 
far beyond that—beyond life and death—beyond the grave and the 
judgment, to the perfect brightness of the Kesurreetion-day, 

As we think of it, there seems nothing strange in it, but all most 
wise and most gracious, that such events should have taken place 
far away from Galilee and Israel, in the lonely grandeur of the 
shadows of Hermon, and even amongst a chiefly Gentile population. 

Not in Judaea, nor even in Galilee—but far away from the Temple, 
the Synagogue, the Priests, Pharisees and Scribes, was the first con¬ 
fession of the Church made, and on this confession its first founda¬ 
tions laid. Even this spoke of near judgment and doom to what 
had once been God's chosen congregation. And all that happened, 
though Divinely shaped as regards the end, followed in a natural 
and orderly succession of events- Let us briefly recall the circum¬ 
stance,s, which in the previous chapters have been described in detail. 

It had been needful to leave Capernaum. The Galilean Ministry 
of the Christ was ended, and, alike the active persecutions of the 
Pharisees from Jerusalem, the inquiries of Herod, whose hands, 
stained with the blood of the Baptist, were tremblingly searching 
for his greater Successor, and the growing indecision and unfitness 
of the people—as well as the state of the disciples—pointed to the 
need for leaving Galilee, Then followed { the Last Supper ’ to Israel 
on the eastern shore of Lake Gennesaret, when they would have 


1 So Dean Stanley* with his usual 
charm of language, though topographi¬ 
cally not quite correctly (Sinai and Pales¬ 
tine, p, 395). 

1 Nothing in the above obliges us to 


infer, that the words of Peter's confes¬ 
sion were spoken in Caesarea itself- The 
place might have been in view or in the 


memory. 
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BOOK made Him a King. He must now withdraw quite away, out of the 

HI boundaries of Israel. Then cuinc that miraculous night-journey, the 

brief Sabbath-stay nt Capernaum by the way, the journey through 
Tyrian nnd Sidonian territory, and round to the Dceapolis, the teuch- 
ing and healing there, the gathering of the multitude to Him, to¬ 
gether with that 'Supper, f which closed Ilis Ministry there—and, 
finally, the withdrawal to Tariohiea, where His Apostles, as fishermen 
of the Lake, may have had business-connections, since the place was 
the great central depot for selling and preparing the fish for export. 

In that distant anti obscure corner, on the boundary-line between 
Jew and Gentile, hud that greatest crisis in the history of the world 
occurred, which scaled the doom of Israel, and in their place substi¬ 
tuted the Gentiles as citizens of the Kingdom. And, in tins respect 
also, it is most significant, that the confession of the Church likewise 
took place in territory dhictly inhabited by Gentiles, and the Trans¬ 
figuration on Mount Hcrmon. That crisis had been the public chal¬ 
lenge of the Pharisees and Sadducecs, that Jesus should legitimate 
His claims to the Mcssiuhship by a sign from heaven. It is not too 
much to assert, that neither His questioners, nor even His disciples, 
understood the answer of Jesus,nor yet perceived the moaning of His 
'sign , 1 To the Pharisees Jesus would seem to have been defeated, 
and to stand sell-convicted of having made Divine claims which, when 
challenged, He could not substantiate* He had hitherto elcetrd(as 
they, who understood not His teaching, would judge) to prove Himself 
the Messiah by the miracles which He had wrought—and now, when 
meton His own ground, He had publicly declined, or at least evaded, 
the challenge. He had conspicuously—almost self-confesscdly— 
failed I At least, so it would appear to those who could not under¬ 
stand His reply and ‘sigh . 1 We note that a similar final chnllcngo 
was addressed to Jesus by the High-Priest, w hen lie adjured Him 
to say, whether lie was whnt He claimed. His answer then was an 
assertion—not a proof; and, unsupported as it seemed, Ilis questioners 
would only regard it as blasphemy. 

But what of the disciples, who (as we have seen) would probably 
understand ‘the sign 1 of Christ little better than the Pharisees? 
That what might seem Christ's failure, in not daring to meet the 
challenge of His questioners, must have left some impression on 
them, is not only natural, but appears even from Christ's warning of 
the leaven—that is, of the teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducces. 
Indeed, that this upmet challenge and virtual defeat of Jesus did 
make lasting and deepest impression in His disfavour, is evident 
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from the later challenge of Hid own relatives to go and meet the 
Pharisees at headquarters in Judaea, and to show openly, if He 
could, by His works, that He was the Messiah.* All the more 
remarkable appears Christ’s dealing with His disciples, His demand 
on, and training of their faith. It must be remembered, that His 
last 1 hard ’ sayings at Capernaum had led to the defection of many, 
who till then had been His disciples.” Undoubtedly this had already 
tried their laith, as appears from the question of Christ: ‘ Will ye 
also go away ? 4 It was this wise and gracious dealing with them— 
this putting the one disappointment of doubt, engendered by what 
they could not understand, against their whole past experience in 
following Him, which enabled them to overcome. And it is this 
which also enables us to answer the doubt, perhaps engendered by 
inability to understand seemingly unintelligible, hard sayings of 
Christ, such as that to the disciples about giving them His Flesh to 
eat, or about His being the Living Bread from heaven. And, this 
alternative being put to them: would they, could they, after their 
experience of Him, go away from Him, they overcame, as we over¬ 
come, through what almost sounds like a cry of despair, yet is a shout 
of victory: ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.’ 
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An d all that followed only renewed and deepened the trial of 
faith, which had commenced at Capernaum. We shall, perhaps, best 
understand it when following the progress of this trial in him who, 
at last, made shipwreck of his faith: Judas Iscariot. Without 
attempting to gaze into the mysterious abyss of the Satanic element 
in his apostasy, we may trace his course in its psychological develop¬ 
ment. We must not regard Judas as a monster, but as one with 
passions like ourselves. True, there was one terrible master-passion 
in his soul—covetousness; but that was only the downward, lower 
aspect of what seems, and to many really is, that which leads to the 
higher and better—ambition. It had been thoughts of Israel's King 

which had first set his imagination on fire, and brought him to follow 
the Messiah. Gradually, increasingly, came the disenchantment. 
It was quite another Kingdom, that of Christ; quite another King- 
ship than what had set Judas aglow. This feeling was deepened as 
events proceeded. His confidence must have been terribly shaken 
when the Baptist was beheaded. What a contrast to the time when 
his voice had bent the thousands of Israel, as trees in the wind! So 
this had been nothing—and the Baptist must be written off, not as 
for, but as really against, Christ. Then came the next disappoint- 
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BOOK merit, when Jesus would not he made King. Why not—if He were 
III King? And so on, step by step, till the final depth was reached, 

when Jesus would not, or could not—which wus it?—meet the 
public challenge of the Pharisees. We take it, that it was then that 
the leaven pervaded and leavened Judas in heart and soul 

We repeat it, that what so, and permanently, penetrated Judas, 
could not (as Christ’s warning shows) have loll the others wholly 
unaffected. The very presence or Judas with them must have had its 
influence. And how did Christ deal with it? There was, first, the 
Bilent sail across the Lake, and then the warning which put them on 
their guard, lest the little leaven should corrupt the bread of the 
Sanctuary, on which they had learned to live. The lit tleness of their 
faith must be corrected; it must grow and become strong. And ho 
we can understand what follows, it was after solitary prayer—no 
■ BLLuk* doubt for them*—that, with reference to the challenge of the 
*' Pharisees, 1 the leaven' that threatened them, IIe now gathered up 

all their experience of the past by putting to them the question, what 
men, the people who had watched His Works and heard His Words, 
regarded Him as being. Even on them some conviction had been 
wrought by their observance of Him. It marked Him out (as the 
disciples said) as different from all around, nay, from all ordinary 
men: like the Baptist, or Elijah, or as if He were one of the old 
prophets alive again. But, if even the multitude had gathered such 
knowledge of Him, what was their experience, who had always been 
with Him? Answered lie, who most truly represented the Church, 
because ho combined with the most advanced experience of the three 
most intimate disciples the utmost boldness of confession: ‘Thou art 
the Christ! T 

And so in part was this * leaven T of the Pharisees purged! Yet 
not wholly. For then it was, that Christ spake to them of His 
Bufferings and death, and that the resistance of Peter showed how 
deeply that leaven had penetrated. And then followed ttic grand 
contrast presented by Christ, between minding the things of men and 
those of God, with the warning which it implied, and the monition as 
to tho necessity of bearing the cross of contempt-, and the ahsolute 
call to do bo, as addressed to thoso who would he His disciples. 
Here, then, the contest about 'the sign/ or rather the challenge 
about the Messiuhship, was carried from the mental into the moral 
sphere, and go decided. Six days more of quiet waiting and growth 
of faith, and it was met, rewarded, crowned, and perfected by the 
eight on the Mount of Transfiguration; yet, even 00, perceived only 
aa through the heaviness of sleep. 
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Thug far for the general arrangement of these events. We shall CHAP, 
now be prepared better to understand the details* It was certainly XXXVll 
not for personal reasons, but to call attention to the impression made ■ 

even on the popular mind, to correct its defects, and to raise the 
minds of the Apostles to far higher thoughts, that He asked them 
about the opinions of men concerning Himself. Their difference 
proved not only their incompetence to form a right view, but also 
how many-sided Christ’s teaching must have been. We are probably 
correct in supposing, that popular opinion did not point to Christ as 
literally the Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the other prophets 
who had long been dead. For, although the literal reappearance of 
Elijah, and probably also of Jeremiah , 1 was expected, the Pharisees 
did not teach, nor the Jews believe in, a transmigration of souls* 

Besides, no one looked for the return of any of the other old prophets, 
nor could any one have seriously imagined, that Jesns was, literally, 

John the Baptist, since all knew them to have been contemporaries . 1 
Rather would it mean, that some saw in Him the continuation of 
the work of John, as heralding and preparing the way of the Messiah, 
or, if they did not believe in John, of that of Elijah; while to others lie 
seemed a second Jeremiah, denouncing woe on Israel , 3 and calling to 
tardy repentance; or else one of those old prophets, who had spoken 
either of the near judgment or of the coming glory* But, however 
men difibred on these points, in this all agreed, that they regarded Him 
not as an ordinary man or teacher, but llis Mission as straight from 
heaven; and, alas, in this also, that they did not view Him as the 
Messiah* Thus far, then, there was already retrogression in popular 
opinion, and thus far had the Pharisees already succeeded. 

There is a significant emphasis in the words, w r ith which Jesus 


1 I confess, however* to strong doubts 
on this point Legends of the hiding of 
the tabernacle* ark, and altar of incense 
on Mount Nebo by Jeremiah, were, in¬ 
deed, combined with an expectation that 
these precious possessions would be re¬ 
stored in Messianic times (2 Macc, ii. 1-7), 
but it is expressly added in ver. 8, that 
1 the Lord' Himself, and not the prophet, 

would show their place of concealment. 
Dean Plumptre's statement, that the 
Pharisees taught, and the Jews believed 
in, the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls must have arisen from the misap¬ 
prehension of what Josephus said, to 
which re fere rice has already been made 
in the chapter on * The Pharisees, Sad- 
duceea, and Easenea. 1 Thu first distinct 


mention of the reappearance of Jeremiah, 
along w ith Elijah, to restore the ark* Ac.* 
is in Jostppon ben Uorion (lib* i* c. 21), 
but here also only in the Cod* Munster*, 
not in that used by Breithaupt. The 
age of the work of Jostppon is in dis¬ 
pute; probably we may date it from the 
tenth century of our era. The only other 
testimony about the reappearance of 
Jeremiah ia in 4 Esd. (2 Ead.) ii. 18* 
But the book ia post-Christian* and* in 
that section especially* evidently borrows 
from the Christian Scriptures. 

On the vague fears of Herod, see 
vol. i* p, 675. 

a A vision of Jeremiah in a dream was 
supposed to betoken chastisements (Ber. 
57 e t line 7 from top)* 
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turned from the opinion of 1 the multitudes ' to elicit the faith of the 
disciples: 4 But you, whom do you say that I am ? 1 It is the more 
marked, as the former question was equally emphasised by the use ot 
the article (in the original): ‘ Who do the men say that I am? 1 ' In 
that moment it leaped, by the power of God, to the lips of Peter: 
* Thou art the Christ (the Messiah), the Son of the Living God,' b 
St. Chrysostom has beautifully designated Peter as f the mouth of 
the Apostles 5 —and we recall, in this connection, the words of St. Paul 
as casting light on the representative character of Peter’s confession 
as that of the Church, and hence on the meaning of Christ’s reply, 
and ita equally representative application: ‘With the mouth eon- 


*Rom,i-io fession is made unto salvation .’ 0 The words of the confession are 


given somewhat differently by the three Evangelists. From our 
standpoint, the briefest form (that of St. Mark): ‘Thou art the 
Christ,’ means quite as much as the fullest (that of St. Matthew): 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God . 1 We can thus 
understand, how the latter might be truthfully adopted, and, indeed, 
would be the most truthful, accurate, and suitable in a Gospel 
primarily written for the Jews. And here we notice, that the most 
exact form of the words seems that in the Gospel of St, Luke: ‘The 
Christ of God.’ 


In saying this, so far from weakening, we strengthen the import 
of this glorious confession. For first, we must keep in view, that the 
confession: ‘Thou art the Messiah 1 is also that: 'Thou art the Son 


of the Living God . 1 If, according to the Gospels, we believe that 
Jesus was the true Messiah, promised to the fathers—‘ the Messiah 
of God 1 —we cannot but believe that He is ‘ the Son of the Living 
God/ Scripture and reason equally point to this conclusion from the 
premisses. But, further, wc must view such a confession, even 
though made in the power of God, in its historical connection. The 
words must have been such as Peter could have uttered, and the 
disciples acquiesced in, at the time. Moreover, they should mark a 
distinct connection with, and yet progress upon, the past. All these 
conditions arc fulfilled by the view here taken. Th efuU knowledge, 
in the sense of really understanding, that He was the Son of the Living 
J oomp. God, came to the disciples only after the Resurrection/ Previously to 
Hum. i, 4 confession of Peter, the ship’s company, that had witnessed His 

walking on the water, had owned: ‘ Of a truth Thou art the Son of 
God, Tt but notin the sense in which a well-informed, believing Jew 
xlT ’ w would hail Him as the Messiah, and ‘the Son of the Living God,’ 

designating both His Office and His Nature—and these two in their 
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combination. Again, Peter himself had made a confession of Christ, 
when, after his discourse at Capernaum, so many of His disciples had 
forsaken Him, It had been: * We have believed, and know that Thou 
art the Holy One of God * 1 * 1 The mere mention of these words 
shows both their internal connection with those of his last and 
crowning confession: i Thou art the Christ of God/ and the immense 
progress made* 

The more closely we view it, the loftier appears the height of this 
confession* We think of it as an advance on Peter’s past j wc think 
of it in its remembered contrast to the late challenge of the Pharisees, 
and as so soon following on the felt danger of their leaven* And 
we think of it. also, in its almost immeasurable distance from the 

* f 

appreciative opinion of the better disposed among the people. In 
the words of this confession Peter has consciously reached the firm 
ground of Messianic acknowledgment. All else is implied in this, 
and would follow from it. It is the first real confession of the 
Church. We can understand, how it followed after solitary prayer 
by Christ"—we can scarcely doubt, for that very revelation by the 
Father, which He afterwards joyously recognised in the words of 
Peter. 

The reply of the Saviour is ouly recorded by St. Matthew. Its 
omission by St. Mark might be explained on the ground that St. 
Peter himself had furnished the information. But its absence there 
and in the Gospel of St. Luke ’ proves (as Beza remarks), that it 
could never have been intended as the foundation of so important a 
doctrine as that of the permanent supremacy of St. Peter. But 
even if it were such, it would not follow that this supremacy de¬ 
volved on the successors of St. Peter, nor yet that Lhe Pope of Romo 
is the successor of St. Peter; nor is there even solid evidence that 
St. Peter ever was Bishop of Rome. The dogmatic inferences from 
a certain interpretation of the words of Christ to Peter being there¬ 
fore utterly untenable, we can, with less fear of bias, examine their 
meaning. The whole form here is Hebraistic. The ‘ blessed art 
thou f is Jewish in spirit and form; the address, ‘Simon bar Jona,’ 
proves that the Lord spake in Aramaic. Indeed, a Jewish Messiah 
responding, in the hour of his Messianic acknowledgment, in Greek 
to. HiB Jewish confessor, seems utterly incongruous. Lastly, the 
expression- ‘ fleBh and blood, ’ as contrasted with God, occurs not only 
in that Apocryphon of strictly Jewish authorship, the Wisdom of the 
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* St* Luke 
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1 Jhifi is lhe correct reading* Petrine tendency in this, since it is equally 

1 There could have been no anti- omitted in the Petrine Gospel of St. Mart 
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Son of Sirach,* and in the letters of St* Paul,* but in almost inimmcr* 
able passages in Jewish writings, as denoting man in opposition to 
God; while the revelation of such a truth by ‘the Father Which is in 
Heaven,’ represents not only both Old and New Testament teaching, 
but is clothed in language familiar to Jewish cars (£?5*2if 12*3$). 

Not less Jewish in form arc the succeeding words of Christ, 
' Thou art Peter (Petros), and upon this rook (Petra) will I build 
my Church.’ We notice in the uriginal the change from the mas¬ 
culine gender, ‘I’cter’ (Petros), to the feminine, ‘ Petra* (‘ltock 
which seems the more significant, that l*etros is used in Greek for 
‘stone,' and also sometimes for ‘rock,’ while Petra always means a 
‘rock.’ The change of gender must therefore have a delinitc object 
which will presently be more fully explained. Meantime we recall 
that, when Peter first came to Christ, the Lord had said unto him: 
‘Thou shall be called Cephas, which is, by interpretation, Peter 
| Petros, a Stone, or else a UoekJ ’ 0 —the Aramaic word Kepha 
(HP‘3, or rtf'?) meaning, like Peter, both ‘stone’ anu ‘rock." Hut 
both the Greek Petros atul Petra have (as already stated) passed 
into Rabbinic language. Thus, the name Peter, or rather Petros, 
is Jewish, and occurs, lor example, as that of the lather of a certain 
Rdbbi (Jos£ bar Petros). d When the Lord, therefore, prophetically 
gave the name Cephas, it may have been that by that term He 
gave only a prophetic interpretation to what hud been his previous 
name Peter (CTJ"C). This seems the more likely, since, as we have 
previously seen, it was the practice in Galilee to have two names, 1 
especially when the strictly Jewish name, such ns Simon, luul no 
equivalent among the Gentiles.* Again, the Greek word Petra — 
Rock—(‘on this Petra [Rock] will I build my Church ’) was used in 
the same sense in Rabbinic language. It occurs twice in a passage, 
which so fully illustrates the Jewish use, not- only of t he word, but of 
the whole figure, that it deserves n place here. According to Jewish 
ideas, the world would not have been created, unless it had rested, 
as it were, on sonic solid foundation of piety and acceptance of God's 
Law—in other words, it required a moral, before it could receive a 
physical foundation, llnbbinism here contrasts the Gentile world 
with Israel. It is, so runs the comment, as if u king were going to 
build a city. One and another site is tried for a foundation, but in 
digging they always come upon water. At last they come upon a Bock 


1 See tbe remarks oil Msttliew-Levi In 
Vo), k cb. xvll. p. 614 or tbla Book* 

1 Thus, for example, Andrew was botb 


'ArdpcaS and (Amlerai) =- 

* manly/ ‘brave * 1 A family Anderai La 
mentioned Jer. Kethub. 33 fl- 
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I Petra, Kmc). So, when God was about to build his world, He could 
not rear it on the generation of Enos nor on that of the flood, who 
brought destruction on the world; but ‘ when He beheld that 
Abraham would arise in the future, He said: Behold I have found a 
Rock (Petra, mtsc) to build on it, and to found the world, 1 whence 
also Abraham is called a Rock {Tsur, na) as it is said: ‘ ‘Look unto 
the Rock whence ye are hewn.’ b 1 The parallel between Abraham 
and Peter might be carried even further. If, .from a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the Lord’s promise to Peter, later Christian legend represented 
the Apostle as sitting at the gate of heaven, Jewish legend represents 
Abraham as sitting at the gate of Gehenna, so as to prevent all who 
had the seal of circumcision from falling into its abyss." * To 
complete this sketch—in the curious Jewish legend about the Apostle 
Peter, which is outlined in an Appendix to this volume, 3 Peter is 

always designated as Simon Keplia (spelt KD'p), there being, how- 

/ * 

ever, some reminiscence of the meaning attached to his name in the 
statement made, that, after his death, they built a church and 
tower, and called it Peter (tj*e) ‘which is the name for stone, because 
he sat there upon a stone till his death 1 (pKn sv 2'£*©). 4 

But to return. Believing, that Jesus spoke to Peter in the 
Aramic, we can now understand how the words Petros and Petra 
would be purposely used by Christ to mark the difference, which 
their choice would suggest. Perhaps it might be expressed in this 
somewhat clumsy paraphrase: ‘ Thou art Peter (Petros)—a Stone or 
Rock—and upou this Petra—the Rock, the Petrine—will I found 

My Church.’ If, therefore, we would not entirely limit the reference 

to the words of Peter’s confession, we would certainly apply them to 
that which was the Petrine in Peter: the heaven-given faith which 
manifested itself in his confession.* And we can further understand 

how, just as Christ’s contemporaries may have regarded the world as 
reared on the rock of faithful Abraham, so Christ promised, that He 
would build His Church on the Petrine in Peter—on his faith and 
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1 The same occurs in Shem. R. 15, only 
that there it is not only Abraham but 
4 the fathers’ who are 4 the Rocks * (the 
word used there is not Petra bat Tsur) 
on whom the world is founded* 

* There was a strange idea about 
Jewish children who bad died uncircum- 
cised and the sinners in Israel exchang¬ 
ing their position in regard to circum¬ 
cision. Could this, only spiritually 
understood and applied, have been 
present to the mind of St. Paul when he 


wrote Romans ii. 25, 26, last clauses ? 

5 See Appeodix XYIIL 

4 The reader will have no difficulty in 
recognizing a reference to the See of 
Rome, perhaps * the Chair of St. Peter,’ 
mixed up with the meaning of the oame 
of Peter. 

* The other views of the words are 
(a), that Christ pointed to Himself as the 
Rock, (b) or to Peter as a person, (c) or 
to Peter’s confession* 
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confession. Nor would the term 'Church 1 sound strange in Jewish 
ears. The same Greek word (tKK\tf<ria) J as the equivalent of the 
Hebrew Qahal } 1 convocation/ 1 the called/ 1 occurs in the LXX. ren¬ 
dering of the Old Testament, and in ' the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach T ■ 
and was apparently in familiar use at the time,** In Hebrew use it 


referred to Israel, not in their national but in their religious unity. 
Aa here employed, it would convey the prophecy, that His disciples 
would in the future be joined together in a religious unity; that this 
religious unity or ‘ Church 1 would be a building of which Christ was 
the Builder; that it would be founded on ‘the Petrine 1 of heaven- 
taught faith and confession; and that this religious unity, this 
Church, was not only intended for a time, like a school of thought, 
but would last beyond death and the disembodied state: that, alike 
as regarded Christ and Ilis Church—‘the gates of lladcs J shall not 
prevail against it.* 

Viewing ‘the Church 1 as a building founded upon ‘the Petrine, 1 
it was not to vary, but to carry on the same metaphor, when Christ 
promised to give to him who had spoken os representative of the 
Apostles— 1 the stewards of the mysteries of God 1 —' the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven,’ For, as the religious unity of His disciples, or 
the Church, represented ‘the royal rule of heaven/so, figuratively, 
entrance into the gates of this building, submission to the rule of God 
to that Kingdom of which Christ wns the King. And wc remember 
how, in a special sense, this promise was fulfilled to Peter, Even as 
he had been the first to utter the confession of the Church, so was lie 
also privileged to be the first to open its hitherto closed gates to the 
Gentiles, when God made choice of him, that, through his mouth, 
the Gentiles should first hear the words of the Gospel/ and at his 
bidding first be baptized/ 

If hitherto it has appeared that what Christ said to refer, thongh 
infinitely transcending Jewish ideas, was yet, in its expression and 
even cast of thought, such as to be quite intelligible to Jewish 
minds, nay, so familiar to them, that, as by well-marked steps, they 
might ascend to tho higher Sanctuary, the difficult words with which 
our Lord closed must be read in the same light. For, assuredly. 


1 The other word la Ednh. Comp. 
Bible Hist. vol. li. p~ 177, note. 

* It la important to notice that the 
word la Hades, and not Gehenna. 
Dean rtumptre calls attention to the 
wonderful character of such a prophecy 
at a time when alt around seemed to fore¬ 


shadow only failure. 

1 Those who apply the words 1 upon 
this Rock, Ac,,* to Peter or to Christ 
must Teel, that they introduce an abrupt 
and Inelegant transition from one figure 
to another. 
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in interpreting such a saying of Christ to Peter, our first inquiry 
must be, what it would convey to the' person to whom the promise 
was addressed. And here we recall, that no other terms were in more 
constant use in Rabbinic Canon-Law than those of ‘binding’ and 
‘loosing.’ The words are the literal translation of the Hebrew 
equivalents Asar (TE$), which means ‘to bind,’in the sense of 
prohibiting, and Hittir pT'A, from TJ) which means ‘ to loose,* in 
the sense of permitting. For the latter the term Shera or Sheri 
(N't, or'It) is also used. But this expression is, both in Tar- 
gumic and Talmudic diction, not merely the equivalent of per¬ 
mitting, but passes into that of remitting or pardoning. On the 
other hand, ‘binding and loosing’ referred simply to things or acts 
prohibiting or else permitting them, declaring them lawful or unlaw¬ 
ful. This was one of the powers claimed by the Rabbis. As regards 
their taws {not decisions as to things or acts), it was a principle, that 
while in Scripture there were some that bouDd and some that loosed, 
all Lhe laws of the Rabbis were in reference to ‘binding.’* If this 
then represented the legislative , another pretension of the Rabbis, 
that of declaring ‘ free ’ or else ‘ liable,’ i.e., guilty {Patur or Chayyabk), 
expressed their claim to the judicial power. By the first of these they 
‘ bound’ or ‘loosed ’ acts or things; by the second they ‘ remitted ’ 
or ‘retained,’ declared a person free from, or liable to punishment, 
to compensation, or to sacrifice. These two powers—the legislative 
and judicial—which belonged to the Rabbinie office, Christ now 
transferred, and that not in their pretension, but in their reality, to 

nis Apostles: the first here to Peter a 3 their Representative, the 

second alter His Resurrection to the Church.” 

r 

On the second of these powers we need not at present dwell. 
That of ‘binding ’ and ‘ loosing ’ included all the legislative functions 
for the new Church. And it was a reality. In the view of the 
Rabbis heaven was like earth, and questions were discussed and 
settled by a heavenly Sanhedrin. Now, in regard to some of their 
earthly decrees, they were wont to say that ‘ the Sanhedrin above ’ 
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confirmed what 1 the Sanhedrin beneath ’ had done. But the words of 


Christ, as they avoided the foolish conceit of His contemporaries, left 
it not doubtful, but conveyed the assurance that, under the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, whatsoever they bound or loosed on earth would be 
bound or loosed in heaven. 


But all this that had passed between them could not be matter 
of common talk—least of all, at that crisis in His History, and in 
that locality. Accordingly, all the three Evangelists record—each 
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BOOK with distinctive emphasis 1 —that the open confession of his Messiah- 
HI ship, which was virtually its proclamation, was not to be made public* 

' Among the people it could only have led to results the opposite 
of those to be desired* How unprepared even that Apostle was, 
who had made proclamation of the Messiah, for what his confession 
implied, and how ignorant of the real meaning of Israel’s Messiah, 
appeared only too soon* For, His proclamation os the Christ imposed 
on the Lord, so to speak, the necessity of setting forth the mode of His 
contest and victory—the Cross and the Crown, Such touching was 
the needed sequence of Peter's confession—needed, not only for the 
correction of misunderstanding, but for direction* And yet signifi¬ 
cantly it is only said, that * He begun t to teach them these things—no 
doubt, as regarded the manner ^ as well as the time of this teaching. 
The Evangelists, indeed, write it down in plain language, as fully 
taught them by later experience, that He was to be rejected by the 
rulers of Israel, slain, and to rise again the third day* And there can 
be as little doubt, that Christ's language (as afterwards they looked 
back upon it) must have clearly implied all this, ns that ut the 
time they did not fully understand it, 1 He was so constantly in the 
habit of using symbolic language, and had only lately reproved them 
for taking that about ‘the leaven* in a literal, which He had meant 
in a figurative sense, that it was but natural, they should have 
regarded in the same light announcements which, in their strict 
literality, w ould seem to them well nigh incredible* They could well 
understand His rejection by the Scribes—a sort of figurative death, 
or violent suppression of His claims and doctrines, and then, after 
briefest period, their resurrection, as it were—but not these terrible 
details in their full literality* 

But, even so, there was enough of terrible realism in the words 
of Jesus to alarm Peter, His very affection, intensely human, to the 
Human Personality of his Master would lead him astray* That 
He, Whom he verily believed to Iks the Messiah, Whom he loved 
with all the intenseness of such an intense nature—that He should 
pass through such an ordeal—No! Never! lie put it in the very 
strongest language, although the Evangelist gives only a literal 
translation of the Rabbinic expression ’—God forbid it, i God be 

1 The word used by St- Matthew hftve been In such doubt about His 

oteiAoto) means 'charged; * that by St- Death and Resurrection. 

Mark (£ ir trip yet y) implies rebuke; ■ It is very remarkable that the ex- 
while the expression employed by St-Luke pre&don TltovS tro i, literally 4 have merry 
[iiciTifii7jo r af avToiS od thee, 1 ia the exact transcript of the 

conveys both rebuke and command. Rabbinic Chas hcha (**? Cny Seo 

* Otherwise they could do t afterwards Neuhebr* Worterb* vol* h, p. 8i* 
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merciful to Thee:’ 1 no, such never could, nor should be to the 
Christ I It was an appeal to the Human in Christ, just as Satan had, in 
the great Temptation alter the forty days' fast, appealed to the purely 
Human in Jesus. Temptations these, with which we cannot reason, 
but which we must put behind us as behind, or else they will be a 
stumbling-block before us; temptations, -which come to us often 
through the love and care of others, Satan transforming himself 
into an Angel of light; temptations, all the more dangerous, that 
they appeal to the purely human, not the sinful, element in us, but 
which arise from the circumstance, that they who so become our 
stumbling-block, so long as they are before us, are prompted by an 
affection which has regard to the purely human, and, in its one¬ 
sided human intenseness, minds the things of man, and not those of 
God. 

Yet Peter’s words were to be made useful, by affording to the 
Master the opportunity of correcting what was amiss in the hearts of 
all His- disciples, and teaching them such general principles about 
His Kingdom, and about that implied in true discipleship, as 
would, if received in the heart, enable them in due time victoriously 
to bear those trials connected with that rejection and Death of the 
Christ, which at the time they could not understand. Not a Mes¬ 
sianic Kingdom, with glory to its heralds and chieftains—but self- 
denial, and the voluntary bearing of that cross on which the powers 
of this world would nail the followers of Christ. They knew the 
torture which their masters—the power of the world—the Romans, 
were wont to inflict: such must the}', and similar must we all, be 
prepared to bear, 1 and, in so doing, begin by denying self. In such 
a contest, to lose life would be to gain it, to gain would be to lose 
life. And, if the issue lay between these two, who could hesitate 
what to choose, even if it were ours to gain or lose a whole world ? 
For behind it all there was a reality—a Messianic triumph and 
Kingdom—not, indeed, such as they imagined, but far higher, holier: 
the Coming of the Son of Man in the glory of His Father, and with 
His Angels, and then eternal gain or loss, according to our deeds. 11 

But why speak of the future and distant? ‘ A sign ’—a terrible 
sign of it 1 from heaven,’ a vindication of Christ’s ‘ rejected ’ claims, 
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* Bt. Matt 
ivl, 34-31 


The commoner expression is Ckas ve 
Shalom t 'mercy and peace,’ viz. he to 
thee, and the meaning is, God forbid, or 
God avert, a thing or its continuance. 

1 So the Greek literally. 

9 In those days the extreme suffering 


which a man might expect from the hos¬ 
tile power (the Romans) was the literal 
cross; in ours, it is suffering not less 
acute, the greatest which the present 
hostile power can inflict: really, though 
perhaps not literally, a cross* 
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a vindication of the Christ, Whom they had slain, invoking His 
Blood on their City and Nation a vindication, such as alone these 
men could understand, of the reality of His Resurrection und Ascen¬ 
sion, was in the near future* The flames of the City and Temple 
would be the light in that nation’s darkness, by which to read the 
inscription on the Cross. All this not afar off. Some of those who 
stood there would not ‘taste death,' 1 till in those judgments they 
would see that the Son of Man had come in His Kingdom** 

Then—only then—at the burning of the Cityj Why not now, 
visibly, aud immediately on their terrible sin? Because God shows 
not ‘ signs from heaven' such as man seeks; because His long- 
suffering waitethlong; because, all unnoticed, the finger moves on 
the dial-plate of time till the hour strikes; because there is Divine 

grandeur and majesty in the slow, unheard, certain night-inarch of 
events under His direction* God is content to wait, because He 
reigneth; man must be content to wait, because he believeth. 

1 This is an exact translation of tbe See oar remarks on SL John vIH, 52 \n 
phrase nn'to D5I3, which is of such very Book IV. ch. vliL 
frequent occurrence in Rabbinic writings. 
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THE DESCENT: 

FROM THE MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION INTO 
THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION AND DEATH. 


* Bat God forbede but men ehalde leve 

Wei mor thing then men ban seen with eye 

Men shall not wenen eueiy thing a lye 
But yf him-selfe yt seeth or eiles dooth 

For god wot thing is neuer the lasae sooth 

Ttaogh euery wight ne may it nat y-see. T 

Chaucer: Prologue to the Legend of Good Women. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION. 

(St Matt xvil. 1-S; St Mark is. 2-8; St Luke ix. 28-36.) 

The great confession of Peter, as the representative Apostle, had laid CHAP 
the foundations of the Church as such. In contradistinction to the I 
varying opinions of even those best disposed towards Christ, it openly v -*-v- 
declared that Jesus was the Very Christ of God, the fulfilment of 
all Old Testament prophecy, the heir of Old Testament promise, the 
realisation of the Old Testament hope for Israel, and, in Israel, for 
all mankind. Without this confession, Christians might have been 
a Jewish sect, a religious party, or a school of thought, and Jesus a 
Teacher, Rabbi, Reformer, or Leader of men. But the confession 
which marked Jesus as the Christ, also constituted His followers the 
Church. It separated them, as it separated Him, from all around; 
it gathered them into one, even Christ; and it marked out the 
foundation on which the building made without hands was to rise. 

Never was illustrative answer so exact as this: ( On this Rock ' 

—bold, outstanding, well-defined, immovable—‘ will I build My 
Church.’ 

Without doubt this confession also marked the high-point of the 
Apostles’ faith. Never afterwards, till His Resurrection, did it reach 
so high. Nay, what followed seems rather a retrogression from it: 
beginning with their unwillingness to receive the, announcement of 
His decease, and ending with their unreadiness to share His suffer¬ 
ings or to believe in His Resurrection. And if we realise the cir¬ 
cumstances, we shall understand at least, their initial difficulties. 

Their highest faith had been followed by the most crushing dis¬ 
appointment; the confession that He was the Christ, by the an¬ 
nouncement of His approaching Sufferings and Death at Jerusalem, 

The proclamation that He was the Divine Messiah had not been 
met by promises of the near glory of the Messianic Kingdom, but 
by announcements of certain, public rejection and seeming terrible 
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BOOK defeat. Sueli possibilities had never seriously cnton'll into their 

IV thoughts of the Messiah; and the declaration of the very worst, and 

that in the near future, made nt such a moment, must have been a 
staggering blow to all their hopes. It was as if they had readied 
the topmost height, only to be cast thence into the lowest depth. 

On the other hand, it was necessary that at this stage in the 
History of the Christ, and immediately tiller His proclamation, the 
sufferings and the rejection of the Messiah should be prominently 
brought forward. It was needful for the Apostles, as the remon¬ 
strance of Peter showed; and, with reverence be it added, it was 
needful for the Lord Himself, as even llis words to Peter seem to 
imply: i Get thee behind Me; thou art u stumbling-block unto nu\’ 
For—as wc have said—was not the remonstrance of the disciple in 
measure a re-cnactmcnt of the great initial Temptation by Satan 
after the forty days’ fast in the wilderness? And, in view of all this, 
and of what immediately afterwards followed, we venture to say, it 
was fitting that an interval of * six 1 days should intervene, or, as St. 
Luke puts it, including the day of Peter’s confession and the night of 
Christ’s Transfiguration, * about eight days. 1 The Chronicle of these 
days is significantly left blank in the Gospels, but we cannot doubt, 
that it was filled up with thoughts and teaching concerning that 
Decease, leading up to the revelation on the Mount of Transfiguration. 

There are other blanks in the narrative besides that just referred 
to* Wc shall try to fill them up, as best wc can* Perhaps it wus the 
Sabbath when Peter’s great confossion was made; and the * six days F 
of St. Matthew and St* Mark become tho 1 about eight days ’ of St* 
Luke, when we reckon from that Sabbath to the close of another, and 
suppose that at even the Saviour ascended the Mount of Transfigu¬ 
ration with the threo Apostles: Peter, James, and John. There can 
scarcely be a reasonable doubt that Christ and His disciples had not 
left the neighborhood of Cnosarca, 1 and hence, that ‘ the mountain 1 
must have been one of the slopes of gigantic, snowy Hcrmon* In 
that quiet semi-Gentile retreat of Caasaren Philippi could IIo best 
teach them, and they beet learn, without interruption or temptation 
from Pharisees and Scribes, that terrible mystery of His Suffering. 
And on that gigantic mountain barrier which divided Jewish and 

1 According to an old tradition, Christ by SL Mark ns after tho Transfiguration 
had left Cresaren Philippi, and the scene (lx. 30); (3) Mount Tabor woe at that 
of the Transfiguration was Mount Tabor, time crowned by a fori 1 fled city, which 
But (1) there Is no notice of His de- would render It unsuitable for the scene 
part ore, such as Is generally made by SL of the Transfiguration* 

Mark; (3) on the contrary, it Is mentioned 
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Gentile lands, and while surveying, as Moses of old, the land to be chap 
occupied in all its extent, amidst the solemn solitude and majestic I 
grandeur of Hcrinon, did it seem most fitting that, both by antici- v -— 
patary fact and declamatory word, the Divine attestation should be 
given to the proclamation that He was the Messiah, and to this also, 
that, in a world that is in the power of sin and Satan, God’s Elect 
must suffer, in order that, by ransoming, He may conquer it to God. 

But what a background, here, for the Transfiguration; what surround¬ 
ings for the Vision, what echoes for the Voice from heaven! 

It was evening, 1 and, as we have suggested, the evening after the 
Sabbath, when the Master and those three of His disciples, who 
were most closely linked to Him in heart and thought, climbed the 
path that led up to one of the heights of Hermon, In all the most 
solemn transactions of earth’s history, there has been this selection 
and separation of the few to witness God’s great doiugs. Alone with 

his son, as the destined sacrifice, did Abraham climb Moriah; alone 
did Moses behold, amid the awful loneliness of the wilderness, the 
burning bush, and alone on Sinai's height did he commune with God; 
alone was Elijah at Horeb, and with no other companion to view it 
than Elisha did he ascend into heaven. But Jesus, the Saviour of 
His people, could not be quite alone, save in those innermost transac¬ 
tions of His soul: in the great contest of His first Temptation, and 
in the solitary communings of His heart with God. These are 
mysteries which the outspread wings of Angels, as reverently they 
hide their faces, conceal from earth’s, and even heaven’s, vision. But 
otherwise, in the most solemn turning-points of this history, Jesus 
could not be alone, and yet was alone with those three chosen ones, 
most receptive of Him, and most representative of the Church. It 
was so in the house of Jairus, on the Mount of Transfiguration, and 
in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

As St. Luke alone informs us, it was ‘to pray’ that Jesus took 
them apart up into that mountain. ‘To pray,’ no doubt in connec¬ 
tion with ‘ those sayings; 1 since their reception required quite as 
much the direct teaching of the Heavenly Father, as had the previous 
confession of Peter, of which it was, indeed, the complement, the 
other aspect, the twin height. And the Transfiguration, with its 
attendant glorified Ministry and Voice from heaven, was God’s answer 
to that prayer. 

What has already been stated, has convinced us that it could not 
have been to one of the highest peaks of Hermon, as moat modern 

1 Thin is implied not onLy in the disciples being heavy with sleep, but in the 
morning scene (SL Luke ix* 37) which followed^ 
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writers suppose, that Jcsua led His companions* There arc three 
such peaks; those north and south, of about equal height (9,400 feet 
above the sea, and nearly 1 1,000 above the Jordan valley), are only 
500 paces distant from each other, while the third, to the west (about 
100 feet lower), is separated from the others by a narrow valley- 
Now, to climb the top of llermon is, even from the ncurest point, an 
Alpine ascent, trying and fatiguing, which would occupy a whole 
day (six hours in the ascent and four in the descent), and require 
provisions of food and water; while, from the keenness of the air, it 
would be impossible to spend the night ou the top. 1 To all this 
there is no allusion in the text, nor slightest hint of cither difficulties 
or preparations, such as otherwise would have been required. Indeed, 
a contrary impression is left on the mind. 

'Up into an high mountain apart,’ ‘to pray* 1 The Sabbath-sun 
had set, and a delicious cool hung iu the summer air, as Jesus and 
the three commenced their ascent. From all parts of the land, far as 
Jerusalem or Tyre, the one great object in view must always have been 
snow-clad Hermon. And now it stood out before them—us, to the 
memory of the traveller in the West, Monte Rosa or Mont Hlanc 1 — 
in all the wondrous glory of a sunset; llrst rose-coloured, then 
deepening red, next ‘the death-like pallor, and the darkness relieved 
by the snow, in quick succession/* From high up there, as one 
describes it, 4 'a deep ruby flush came over all the scene, and warm 
purple shadows crept slowly on. The sea of Galileo was lit up with 
& delicate greenish-yellow hue, between its dim walls of hill. The 
flush died out in a few minutes, and a pale, steel-coloured shade 
succeeded, , . . A long pyramidal shadow slid down to the eastern 
foot of Hermon, and crept across the great plain; Damascus was 
swallowed up by it; and Anally the pointed end of the shadow stood 
out distinctly against the sky—a dusky cone of dull colour against 
the flush of the afterglow It was the shadow of the mountain itself, 
stretching away for seventy miles across the plain—the most mar¬ 
vellous shadow pcrhnps to be seen anywhere. The sun underwent 
strange changes of shape in the thick vapours—now almost squaro, 
now like a domed Temple—until at length it slid into the sea, and 
went out like a blue spark* 1 And overhead shone out in the blue 


1 Canon Tristram writes: * We were 
before lon£ painfully affected by the 
rarity or the atmosphere* 1 In general, 
our description is derived from Canon 
1rvUram ( l Land or Israel 1 ), Captain 
Conder ( + Ten UWork In Palestine ) t and 
B&deker-Soctn’s Palis tin a, p* 3M, 


1 One of 1U names, Shmir (DeuL III* 
9 ; Cant, lv* 8; Eaek* xxvll 5) means Mont 
Blanc. In Rabbinic writings R la desig¬ 
nated as the 1 snow-mountain. 1 
* TVisfram, u. s* r p. 607. 

4 Oonder, n. a, vol* L p. 264* 
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summer-sky, one by one, the stars in Eastern brilliancy. We know chap. 
not the exact direction which the climbers took, nor bow far their I 
journey went. But there is only one road that leads from Caesarea 
Philippi to Hermon, and we cannot be mistaken in following it. First, 
among vine-clad hills stocked with mulberry, apricot and fig-trees; 
then, through corn-fields where the pear tree supplants the fig; next, 
through oak coppice, and up rocky ravines to where the soil is dotted 
with dwarf shrubs. And if we pursue the-ascent, it still becomes 
steeper, till the first ridge of snow is crossed, after which turfy banks, 
gravelly slopes, and broad snow-patches alternate. The top of 

Hermon in summer—and it can only be ascended in summer or autumn 
—is free from snow, but broad patches run down the sides expanding 
as they descend. To the very summit it is well earthed; to 500 
feet below it, studded with countless plants, higher up with dwarf 
clumps. 1 

As they ascend in the cool of that Sabbath evening, the keen 
mountain air must have breathed strength into the climbers, and 
the scent of snow—for which the parched tongue would long in 
summer’s heat*—have refreshed them. We know not what part *Prov. ht. 
may have been open to them of the glorious panorama from Hermon, 
embracing as it does a great part of Syria from the sea to Damascus, 
from the Lebanon and the gorge of the Litany to the mountains of 
Moab; or down the Jordan valley to the Dead Sea; or over Galilee, 

Samaria, and on to Jerusalem and beyond it. But such darkness as 
that of a summer’s night would creep on. And now the moon shone 

out in dazzling splendour, cast long shadows over the mountain, and 
lit up the broad patches of snow, reflecting their brilliancy on the 
objects around. 

On that mountain-top ‘He prayed.’ Although the text does not 
expressly state it, we can scarcely doubt, that He prayed with them, 
and still less, that He prayed for them, as did the Prophet for his 
servant, when the city wa3 surrounded by Syrian horsemen: that 
his eyes might be opened to behold heaven's host—the far ‘more 
that are with us than they that are with them.’” And, with deep » 2 Kings 
reverence be it said, for Himself also did Jesus pray. For, as the pale Tt ' 16 ‘ 17 
moonlight shone on the fields of snow in the deep passes of Hermon, 
so did the light of the coming night shine on the cold glitter of Death 
in the near future. He needed prayer, that in it His Soul might 
lie calm and still—perfect, in the unruffled quiet of His Self- 

1 Our description is baaed on the graphic account of tbe ascent by Canon Tris¬ 
tram (u. e. pp. 609-613). 
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• St Matt 
XxtI. 43; 
Bt Mark 
Xlv. 40 


* 0L Luke 

•Bt Mat¬ 
thew 


surrender, the absolute rest of His Faith, and the victory of His 
Sacrificial Obedience. And He needed prayer also, as the introduc¬ 
tion to, and preparation for, His Transfiguration. Truly, lie stood 
on Hermon.- It was the highest ascent, the widest prospect into 
the past, present, and future, in His Earthly Life. Yet was it but 
Hermon at night. And this is the human, or rather the Thcanthropie 
view of this prayer, and of its consequence. 

Ab wc understand it, the prayer with them had ceased, or it had 
merged into silent prayer of each, or Jesus now prayed alone and 
apart, when what gives this scene such a truly human and truthful 
aspect ensued. It was but natural for these men of simple habits, at 
night, and after the long ascent, and in the-strong mountain-air, to 
be heavy with sleep. And we also know it as n psychological fact, 
that, in quick reaction after the overpowering influence of the strongest 
emotions, drowsiness would creep over their limbs and senses. ‘ They 
were heavy—weighted—with sleep,’ as afterwards at Gethscmane 
their eyes were weighted.* ’ Yet they struggled with it, and it is 
quite consistent with experience, that they should continue in that 
state of semi-stupor, during what passed between Moses and Elijah 
and Christ, and also be 'fully awake," 'to sec His Glory, and the 
two men who stood with Him.’ In any case this descriptive trait, so 
far from being (as negative critics would have it), a 'later embellish¬ 
ment,’ could only have formed part of a primitive account, Bince it is 
impossible to conceive any rational motive for its later addition.* 

What they saw was their Master, while praying, 'transformed.’ * 
The ‘form of God’ shone through the ‘form of a servant;’ ‘the 
appearance of His Face hecamc other,’ b ‘ it 'did shine as the sun.’** 
Nay, the whole Figure seemed bathed in light, the very garments 
whiter far than the snow on which the moon shone'—'so as no fuller 


• Bt Hark 
•St Luka 


on earth can white them," 'glittering," ‘white as the light.’ And 


1 The word is the same. It also occurs 

Id a figurative sense in 2 Cor, L 6; v, 4; 
1 Tim. v. 16. 

1 Meyer strongly advocates the render¬ 
ing: ‘but having kept awake. 1 * * 4 See, 
however, Qodet's remarks ad loc, 

* Meyer is in error Id supposing that 
the tradition, on which St Luke's account 
Is founded, amplifies the narratives of St. 
Matthew and SL Mark. With Canon Cook 
I incline to the view of Re&ch, that, judg¬ 
ing from the style, Ac., St Luke derived 
this notice from the same source as the 
materials for the large portion from cb. 
lx. 61 to xviil IT. 

4 On the peculiar meaning of the word 


comp. Bishop Lightfoot on 
Philip, pp, 127-133. 

1 This expression of SL Luke, bo far 
from indicating embellishment of the 
other accounts, marks, if anything, rather 
retrogression. 

* It is scarcely a Rabbinic parallel— 
hardly an illustration—that in Rabbinic 
writings also Moses’ face before his death 
la said to have shone as the sun. for the 
comparison is a Biblical one. Such lan¬ 
guage would, of course, be familiar to St. 
Matthew. 

1 The words 'as snow,’ in St. Hark 
lx. 3, a ra, however, spurious — an early 
gloss. 
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more thau this they saw and heard. They saw * with Him two CHAP, 
men,’* whom, in their heightened sensitiveness to spiritual phe- 1 
nomena, they could have no difficulty in recognising, by such of r— 
their conversation as they heard, as Moses and Elijah. 1 The column *Bt. Luto 
was now complete: the base in the Law; the shaft in that Prophetism 
of which Elijah w as the great Representative—in his first Mission, 
as fulfilling the primary object of the Prophets: to call Israel back 
to God; and, in his second Mission, this other .aspect of the Prophets’ 
work, to prepare the way for the Kingdom of God; and the apex in 
Christ Himself—a unity completely fitting together in all its parts. 

And they heard also, that they spake of ‘ His Exodus—outgoing— 
which He was about to fulfil at Jerusalem.’ 11 Although the term '-st. Luke 
‘ Exodus,’ ‘ outgoing,’ occurs otherwise for ‘ death,’ ’ we must bear in 
mind its meaning ascontrasted with that in which the same Evangelic 
writer designates the Birth of Christ, as His 1 incoming.’ 0 In truth, e «:<roio(, 
it implies not only His Decease, but its manner, and even His Resur- Actixm * 4 
rection and Ascension. In that sense we can understand the better, 
as on the lips of Moses and Elijah, this about His fulfilling that 
Exodus: accomplishing it in all its fulness, and so completing Law 
and Prophecy, type and prediction. 

And still that night of glory had not ended. A strange pecu¬ 
liarity has been noticed about Herrnon in ‘ the extreme rapidity 
of the formation of cloud on the summit. In a few minutes a thick 
cap forms over the top of the mountain, and as quickly disperses 
and entirely disappears.’ 3 It almost seems as if this, like the 
natural position ofHermon itself, was, if not to be connected with, 
yet, so to speak, to form the background to what was to be enacted. 

Suddenly a cloud passed over the clear brow of the mountain—not 
an ordinary, but ‘a luminous cloud,’ a cloud uplit, filled with 
light. As it laid itself between Jesus and the two Old Testament 
Representatives, it parted, and presently enwrapped them. Most 
significant is it, suggestive of the Presence of God, revealing, yet 
concealing—a cloud, yet luminous. And this cloud overshadowed 

the disciples: the shadow of its light fell upon them. A nameless 
terror seized them. Fain would they have held what seemed for 
ever to escape their grasp. Such vision had never before been 
vouchsafed to mortal man as bad fallen on their sight; they had 
already heard Heaven’s converse; they had tasted Angels’ Food, the 
Bread of HiB Presence. Could the vision not be perpetuated—at 


1 Qodet points out the emphatic mean- 1 In some of the Apocrypha and 
tag of oirtveS in SL Lukeix. 30=quippe Josephus, as well as In 2 Pet. i. 16. 
qui . they were none other than. * Conder, n. b. vol. i. p 265. 
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BOOK least prolonged? In the confusion of their terror they knew not 
IV how otherwise to word it, than by an expression of ecstatic longing 
' for the continuance of what they had, of their earnest readiness 
to do their little best, if they could but secure it—make booths for 
the heavenly Visitants 1 —and themselves wait in humble service 
and reverent attention on what their dull heaviness had prevented 
their enjoying and profiting by, to the full. They knew and felt it: 
'Lord 1 — i Rabbi 1 —‘Master 1 —‘it is good for us to be here 1 —ami 
they longed to have it; yet how to secure it, their terror could not 
suggest, save in the language of ignorance and scini-conscioua con¬ 
fusion. ‘They wist not what they said/ In presence of the lumi¬ 
nous cloud that enwrapt those glorified Saints, they spake from out 
that darkness which compassed them about* 

And now the light-cloud was spreading; presently its fringe fell 
upon them. 1 Heaven’s awe was upon them: for the touch of the 
heavenly strains, almost to breaking, the bond betwixt body and soul* 
‘And a Voice came out of the cloud, saying, This is My Beloved* 
Son: hear Him. 1 It had needed only One other Testimony to seal 
it all; One other Voice, to give both meaning and music to what had 
been the subject of Moses 1 and Elijah’s speaking. That Voice had 
now come—not in testimony to any fact, but to a Person—that of 
Jesus as His ‘Beloved Son/ 4 and in gracious direction to them. 
They heard it, falling on their faces in awestruck worship* 

How long the silence had lasted, and the Inst rays of the 
cloud bad passed, weknow not* Presently, it was a gentle touch that 
roused them* It was the Hand of Jesus, as with words of comfort 
He reassured them: ‘Arise, and be not afraid. 1 Ami as, startled/ 
they looked round about them, they saw no man save Jesus only* 
The Heavenly Visitants had gone, the lastglow of the lighLcloud had 
faded away, the echoes of Heaven T s Voice bad died out* It was 
night, and they were on the Mount with Jesus, and with Jesus only* 
Is it truth or falsehood; was it reality or vision—or part of both, 
this Transfiguration-scene on Hermon? One thing, at least, must be 

1 Wtinsche(ad loc.) quotes as it seems not agree with Godet, that the question 
to me, very inaptly, the Rabbinic realistic depends on whether we adopt in St* 
Idea or the fulfilment of Is. lv* 5, 6, that Luke Lx. 34 the reading of the T.R, 
God would make for each of the righteous /xfiVovs, or that of the Alex. crOrovf* 
seven booths* varying according to their 1 The more correct reading Id St- 
merits (Baba B. 75 a or else one booth Luke seems to be 'ElectSon. 1 
for each (Bernid. R. 21, ed. Warsh. p. 85n). 4 SL Matthew adds* 1 Id Whom I am 

Surely, there can be no similarity between well pleased/ The reason of this fuller 
this aud the words of Petar. account is not difficult to understand. 

1 A comparison of the narratives leaves * SL Mark Indicates this by the words: 
on us the impression that the disciples 'And suddenly* wben they looked round 
also were touched by the cloud. I can- about*' 
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evident: if it be a true narrative, it cannot possibly describe a merely chap. 
subjective vision without objective reality. But, in that case, it I 
would be not only difficult, but impossible, to separate one part of the 
narrative—the appearance of Moses and Elijah—from the other, the 
Transfiguration of the Lord, and to assign to the latter objective 
reality, 1 while regarding the former as merely a vision. Bnt is the 
account true? It certainly represents primitive tradition, since it is 
not only told hy all the three Evangelists, bub referred to in 2 Peter i. 

16—18,' J and evidently implied in the words of St. John, both in his 
Gospel,* and in the opening of his First Epistle. Few, if any, would *8*- Jofant 
be so bold as to assert that the whole of this history had been 
invented by the three Apostles, who professed to have been its 
witnesses. Nor can any adequate motive be imagined for its inven¬ 
tion. It could not have been intended to prepare the Jews for the 
Crucifixion of the Messiah, since it was to be kept a secret till after 
His Resurrection; and, after the event, it could not have been 
necessary for the assurance of those who believed in the Resurrection, 
while to others it would carry no weight. Again, the special traits 
of this history are inconsistent with the theory of its invention. In 
a legend, the witnesses of such an event would not have been repre¬ 
sented as scarcely awake, and not knowing what they said. Mani¬ 
festly, the object would have been to convey the opposite impression. 

Lastly, it cannot be too often repeated, that, in view of the manifold 
witness of the Evangelists, amply confirmed in all essentials by the 
Epistles—preached, lived, and bloodsealed by the primitive Church, 
and handed down as primitive tradition—the most untenable theory 
seems that which imputes intentional fraud to their narratives, or, to 
put it otherwise, non-belief on the part of the narrators of what they 
related. 

But can we suppose, if not fraud, yet mistake on the part of 
these witnesses, so that an event, otherwise naturally explicable, may, 
through their ignorance or imaginativeness, have assumed the pro¬ 
portions of this narrative? The investigation will be the more easy, 
that, as regards all the main features of the narrative, the three 
Evangelists are entirely agreed. Instead of examining in detail the 
various rationalistic attempts made to explain this history on natural 
grounds, it seems sufficient for refutation to ask the intelligent reader 

* This part of tbe argument ia well disembodied spirits have no kind of cor- 
worked out by Meyer, but bis arguments poreity, or that they cannot assume a 
for regarding the appearance of Moses visible appearance T 
and Elijah as merely a vision, because 1 Even if that Epistle were not St. 
the former at least had no resurrection- Peter’s, it would still represent the most 
body, are very weak. Are we sure, that ancient tradition. 
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to attempt imagining any natural event, which by any possibility 
could have been mistaken for what the eyewitnesses related, and the 
Evangelists recorded. 

There still remains the mythical theory of explanation, which, if 
it could be supported, would be the most attractive among those of 
a negative character. But we cannot imagine a legend without some 
historical motive or basis for its origination. The legend must be in 
character—that is, congruous to the ideas and expectancies enter¬ 
tained. Such a history as that of the Transfiguration could not, have 
been a pure invention; but if such or similar expectancies had 
existed about the Messiah, then such a legend might, without in¬ 
tentional fraud, have, by gradual accretion, gathered around the 
Person of Him Who was regarded os the Christ. And this is the 
rationale of the so-called mythical theory. But all such ideas vanish 
at the touch of history. There was absolutely no Jewish expectancy 
that could have bodied itself forth in a narrative like that of the 
Transfiguration. To begin with the accessories—the idea, that the 
coming of Moses was to be connected with that of the Messiah, rests 
not only on an exaggeration, but on a dubious and difficult passage 
in the Jerusalem Targum. 11 It is quite true, that the faec of Moses 
shone when he came down from the Mount; but, if this is to be 
regarded as the basis of tbe Transfiguration of Jesus, the presence of 
Elijah would not be in point. On the other hand—to pass over other 
inconsistencies—anything more un-Jewieh could scarcely be imagined 
than a Messiah crucified, or that Moses and Elijah should appear to 
converse with Him on such a Death! If it be suggested, that Lhe 


1 Moses aod the Messiah are placed 

side by side, the one as coming from the 
desert, the other from Borne. - This one 
shall lead at the bead of a cloud, and 
that one shall lead at the bead or a cloud, 
the Memra of Jehovah Leading between 
them twain, and they going 1 —as I would 

render it— 1 as one* ( Ve-in nun t nehalkhin 
kachada ), or, aa some render it, 'they 
shall walk together. 1 The question here 
arises, whether this is to be understood 
a a merely figurative language, or to be 
taken literally. If literally, does tbe 
Targum refer to a kind of heavenly vision, 
or to something that was actually to 
take place, a kind of realism or what 
Philo had anticipated {see vol, i. p. B2) ? 
It may have been in this sense that Fr. 
Tayler renders the words by * to cutmine 
nubia equitabif.' But on careful con¬ 
sideration the many and obvious incon¬ 
gruities involved in it seem to render a 
literal interpretation well nigh impossible. 


But all seems not only plain but accord¬ 
ant with other Rabbinic teaching (sec 
voL i, p. 176). iT we regard the passage 
as only indicating a parallelism between 
Lhe first aud the second Deliverer and the 
deliverances wrought by them. Again, 
although the parallel is often druwu In 
Rabbinic writings between Mosch and 
Elijah. I know only one passage, and that 
a dubious one, in which they are con¬ 
joined in the days or the Messiah, It 
occurs In Dob. R. 3 (seven lines before 
tbe close of it), and Is to this effect that, 
because Moses had in this wnrld given 
bis life for Israel, therefore in the yEmi 
to come, when God would send Elijah 
the prophet, they two should cnrne, 
keachath, either * together ’ or J as one,’ 
the proof passage being Nah. 1, 3, *the 
whirlwind 1 there referring to Moses, and 
' the storm ’ to Elijah. Surely, no oiuy 
would found od such a basis a Jewish 
mythical origin of the Transfiguration. 
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purpose was to represent the Law and the Prophets as bearing 

testimony to the Dying of the Messiah, we fully admit it. Certainly, 
this is the New Testament and the true idea concerning the Christ; 
but equally certainly, it was not and is not, that of the Jews con- 
cerning the Messiah . 1 

If it is impossible to regard this narrative as a fraud; hopeless, to 

attempt explaining it as a natural event; and utterly unaccountable, 
when viewed in connection with contemporary thought or expectancy 
—in short, if all negative theories fail, let us see whether, and how, 
on the supposition of its reality, it will lit into Lhe general narrative. 
To begin with: if our previous investigations have rightly led us up 
to this result, that Jesus was the Very Christ of God, then this event 
can scarcely be described as miraculous—at least in such a history. 
If we would not expect it, it is certainly that which might have been 
expected. For, first, it was (and at that particular period) a neces¬ 
sary stage in the Lord’s History, viewed in the light in which the 
Gospels present Him. Secondly, it was needful for His own strength¬ 
ening, even as the Ministry of the Angels after the Temptation. 
Thirdly, it was ‘good* for these three disciples to be there: not only 
for future witness, but for present help, and also with special reference 
to Peter’s remonstrance against Christ’s death-message. Lastly, the 
Voice from heaven, in hearing of His disciples, was of the deepest 
importance. Coming after the announcement of His Death and 
Passion, it sealed that testimony, and, in view of it, proclaimed 
Him as the Prophet to "Whom Moses had bidden Israel hearken,* 
while it repeated the heavenly utterance concerning Him made at His 
Bap tism. b 

But, for us all, the interest of this history lies not only in the 
past; it is in the present also, and in the future. To all ages it is 
like the vision of the bush burning, in which was the Presence of 
God. And it points ns forward to that transformation, of which 
that of Christ was the pledge, when ‘ this corruptible shall put on 
incorruption.’ As of old the beacon-fires, lighted from hill to hill, 
announced to them far away from Jerusalem the advent of solemn 
feast, so does the glory kindled on the Mount of Transfiguration shine 
through the darkness of the world, and tell of the Resurrection-Day. 

On Hermon the Lord and His diseiples had reached the highest 
point in this history. Henceforth it is a descent into the Valley of 
Humiliation and Death! 


CHAP. 

I 



* DernL 
xvlil. 15 


111 IT 


* Godet has also aptly pointed out; with the mythical theory. It could only 

that the injunct ion of silence on the dis- point to a real event, not to a myth, 

dples as to this event is incompatible 
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ON THE MORROW OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. 

(St Matt xvii, 9-21; Sl Mark ix. 9-29: St Luke ix. 37-43,) 

It was the early dawn of another summer’s day when the Master and 
His disciples turned their steps once more towards the plain. They 
had seen ills Glory; they had had the most solemn witness whieli r 
as Jews, they could have; and they had gained a new knowledge of 
the Old Testament, It all bore reference to the Christ, and it spake 
of His Decease, Perhaps on that morning better than in the pre¬ 
vious night did they realise the vision, and feel its calm happiness. 
It was to their souls like the morning-air which they breathed on that 
mountain. 

It would be only natural, that their thoughts should also wander 
to the companions and fcllow-disciplcs whom, on the previous evening, 
they had leil in the valley beneath. How much they had to tell them, 
and how glad they would be of the tidings they would hear I That 
one night had for ever answered so many questions about that most 
hard of all His sayings: concerning His Rejection and violent Death 
at Jerusalem; it had shed heavenly light into that terrible gloom! 
They—at least these three—had formerly simply submitted to the 
flaying of Christ because it was Ilis, without understanding it; hut 
now they had learned to see it in quite another light. How they 
must have longed to impart it to those whose difficulties were at 
least as great, perhaps greater, who perhaps had not yet recovered 
from the rude shock which their Messianic thoughts ami hopes had so 
lately received. We think here especially of those, whom, so far as 
individuality of thinking is concerned, we may designate as the 
representative three, and the counterpart of the three chosen Apostles: 
Philip, who ever sought firm standing-ground for fuith; Thomas, who 
wanted evidence for believing; and Judas, whose burning Jewish zeal 
for a Jewish Messiah had already hegun to consume his own soul, as 
the wind had driven back upon himself the flame that had been 
kindled. Every question of a Philip, every doubt of a Thomas, every 
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despairing wild outburst of a Judas, would be met by what they had CHAP, 
now to tell. 11 

But it was not to be so. Evidently, it was not an event to be "y— 
made generally known, either to the people or even to the great 
body of the disciples. They could not have understood its real 
meaning; they would have misunderstood, and in their ignorance 
misapplied to carnal Jewish purposes, its heavenly lessons. But 
even the rest of the Apostles must not know of it: that they were 
not qualified to witness it, proved that they were not prepared to 
hear of it. We cannot for a moment imagine, that there was favour¬ 
itism in the selection of certain Apostles to share in what the others 
might not witness. It was not because these were better loved, but 
because they were better prepared *—more fully receptive, more read¬ 
ily acquiescing, more entirely self-surrendering. Too often we com¬ 
mit in our estimate the error of thinking of them exclusively as 
Apostles, not as disciples; as our teachers, not as His learners, with 
all the failings of men, the prejudices of Jews, and the unbelief nat¬ 
ural to us all, but assuming in each individual special forms, and ap¬ 
pearing as characteristic weaknesses. 

And so it was that, when the silence of that morning-descent was 
broken, the Master laid on them the command to tell no man of this 
vision, till after the Son of Man were risen from the dead. This 
mysterious injunction of silence affords another presumptive evidence 
against thq invention, or the rationalistic explanations, or the myth¬ 
ical origin of this narrative. It also teaches two further lessons. 

The silence thus enjoined was the first step into the Valley of Humil¬ 
iation. It was also a test, whether they had understood the spiritual 
teaching of the vision. And their strict obedience, not questioning 
even the grounds of the injunction, proved that they had learned it. 

So entire, indeed, was their submission, that they dared not even ask 
the Master about a new and seemingly greater mystery than they had 
yet heard: the meaning of the Son of Man rising from the Dead.* ■si. um 
Did it refer to the general Resurrection; was the Messiah to be the 
first to rise from the dead, and to waken the other sleepers—or was 
it only a figurative expression for His triumph and vindication? 
Evidently, they knew as yet nothing of Christ’s Personal Resurrec¬ 
tion, as separate from that of others, and on the third day after His 
Death. And yet it was no near! So ignorant were they, and so un¬ 
prepared! And they dared not ask the Master of it. This much 

1 W hlle writing tbln, we fully remem- ■ whom Jesus loved ’ specially, even in 
ber about the title of St. John as he that inner and closer circle. 
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they had already learned: not to question the mysteries of the future, 
but simply to receive them. But in their inmost hearts they kept 
that saying—as the Virgin-Mother had kept many a like saying- 
carrying it about i with them * as a precious living germ that would 
presently spring up and bear fruit, or as that which would kindle into 
light and chase all darkness. But among themselves, then and many 
times afterwards, in secret converse, they questioned what the rising 
again from the dead should mean.* 

There was another question, and it they might ask of Jesus, since 
it concerned not the mysteries of the future, but the lessons of the 
past. Thinking of that vision, of the appearance of Elijah and of 
his speaking of the Death of the Messiah, why did the Scribes say 
that Elijah should first come—and, as was the universal teaching, for 
the purpose of restoring nil things? If, as they had seen, Elijah had 
come—but only for a brief season, not to abide, along with Moses, us 
they had fondly wished when they proposed to rear them booths; if 
he had come not to the people but to Christ, in view of only them 
three—and they were not even to tell of it; and, if it had been, 
not to prepare for a spiritual restoration, but to speak of what 
implied the opposite: the Rejection and violent Death of the Mes¬ 
siah—then, were the Scribes right in their teaching, and what was 
its real meaning? The question afforded the opportunity of pre¬ 
senting to the disciples not only a solution of their difficulties, but 
another insight into the necessity of His Rejection and Death, 
They had failed to distinguish between the coming of Elijah and its 
alternative sequence* Truly 'Elias cometh first 1 —and Elijah had 
'come already ' in the person of John the Baptist* The Divinely 
intended object of Elijah's eoming was to 'restore all things.' This, 
of course, implied a moral element in the submission of the people to 
God, and their willingness to receive his message* Otherwise there 
was this Divine alternative in the prophecy of Malachi: ( Lest I come 
to smite the land with the ban T (CA^rem). Elijah had come; if the 
people had received his message, there would have been the promised 
restoration of all things. As the Lord had said on a previous occa¬ 
sion*: 'Ifye are willing to receive Am , 1 this is Elijah, which is to 
come*' Similarly, if Israel had received the Christ, He would have 
gathered them as a hen her chickens for protection; He would not 
only have been, but have visibly appeared as, their Xing* But Israel 
did not know their Elijah, and did unto him whatsoever they listed; 
and so, in logical sequence, would the Son of Man also suffer of 


1 Hie meaning remains substantially the same whether we Insert 1 him 1 or 1 1L’ 
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them. And thus has the other part of Malachi’s prophecy been ful¬ 
filled: and the land of Israel been smitten with the ban . 1 

Amidst such conversation the descent from the mountain was 
accomplished. Presently they found themselves in view of a scene, 
which only too clearly showed that unfitness of the disciples for the 
heavenly vision of the preceding night, to which reference has been 
made. For, amidst the divergence of details between the narratives 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, and, so far as it goes, that of St Luke, 
the one point in which they almost literally and emphatically accord 
is, when the Lord speaks of them, in language of bitter disappoint¬ 
ment and sorrow, as a generation with whose want of faith, notwith¬ 
standing all that they had seen and learned, He had still to bear, 
expressly attributing 1 their failure in restoring the lunatick, to their 
f unbelief . 71 

It was, indeed, a terrible contrast between the scene below and 
that vision of Moses and Elijah, when they had spoken of the Exodus 
of the Christ, and the Divine Voice had attested the Christ from out 
the luminous cloud. A concourse of excited people—among them 
once more 1 Scribes , 3 who had tracked the Lord and come upon His 
weakest disciples in the hour of their greatest weakness—is gathered 
about a man who had in vain brought his lunatick son for healing. 
He is eagerly questioned by the multitude, and moodily answers; or, 
as it might almost seem from St. Matthew , 11 he is leaving the crowd 
and those from whom he had vainly sought help. This was the hour 
of triumph for these Scribes. The Master had refused the challenge 
in Dalmanutha, and the disciples, accepting it, had signally failed. 
There they were, Questioning with them 1 noisily, discussing this 
and all similar phenomena, but chiefly the power, authority, and 
reality of the Master. It reminds us of Israel’s temptation in the 
wilderness, and we should scarcely wonder, if they had even ques¬ 
tioned the return of Jesus, as they of old did that of Moses. 

At that very moment, Jesus appeared with the three. We can¬ 
not wonder that, t when they saw Him, they were greatly amazed," 
and running to Him saluted Him. tc He came—as always, and to us 
also—unexpectedly, most opportunely, and for the real decision of the 


CHAP. 

II 



»InSu Mat 
thew and 
Bl Mark 


* TGr. It 


* 01* Mark 


1 The question, whether there is to be 
a literal reappearance or Elijah before 
the Second Advent of Christ does not 
seem to be answered in the present pas¬ 
sage. Perhaps it is purposely left unan¬ 
swered. 

1 The reading * little faith' instead of 
'unbelief/ though highly attested seems 


only an early correction. On internal 
grounds it is more likely, that the expres¬ 
sion * little faith ’ is a correction by a later 
apologete, than 'nnbelief. 1 The latter also 
corresponds to ( faithless generation.' 

3 There is no hint in the text, that their 
amazement was due to the shining of 
His Face. 
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BOOK question in hand. There was immediate calm, preceding victory, 
rv Before the Master's inquiry about the cause of this violent discussion 
v —'-' could be answered, the man who had been its occasion came for- 
• Bt.M*t. ward. With lowliest gesture (‘ kneeling to Him") he addressed 

thev / 

Jesus. At last tie had found Him, Whom he had come to seek ; 
and, if possibility of help there were, oh I let it be granted. De¬ 
scribing the symptoms of his son's distemper, which wore those of 
epilepsy and mania—although both the father and Jesus rightly 
attributed the disease to demoniac influence—he told, how he had 
come in search of the Master, but only found the nine disciples, and 
how they had presumptuously attempted, and signally failed in the 
attempted cure. 

Why had they failed? For the same reason, that they had not 
been taken into the Mount of Transfiguration—because they wore 
* faithless,* because of their i unbelief They had that outward 
faith of the i probat um esV (Mt is proved'); they believed because, 
and what, they had seen ; and they wore drawn closer to Christ— 
at least almost all of them, though in varying measure—as to Ilim 
Who, and Who alone, spake ‘ the words of eternal life,' which, with 
wondrous power, had swayed their souls, or laid them to heaven’s 
rest. But that deeper, truer faith, which consisted in the spiritual 
view of that which was the unseen in Christ, and that higher power, 
which flows from such apprehension, they had not. In such faith as 
they had, they spake, repeated forms of exorcism, tried to imitate 
their Master, But they signally failed, as did those seven Jewish 
Priest-sons at Ephesus* And it was intended that they shomld fail, 
that so to them and to us the higher meaning of faith as contrasted 
with power, the inward as contrasted with the merely outward qual¬ 
ification, might appear* In that hour of crisis, in the presence of 
questioning Scribes and a wondering populace, and in the absence of 
the Christ, only one power could prevail, that of spiritual faith; and 
1 that kind t could ( not come out but by prayer . 1 * 

It ia this lesson, viewed also in organic connection with all that 
had happened since the great temptation at Dalmanutha, which fur¬ 
nishes the explanation of the whole history* For one moment we 
have a glimpse into the Saviour's soul: the poignant sorrow of His 
disappointment at the unbelief of the ( faithless and perverse genera- 

1 Id St Mark ix. lfi tbe better reading like a later gloss. It la not unlikely that 
la, ' He asked them/ and not a a in tbe St Matt xvii* 21 la merely a spurious 
T*R*, ‘the Scribes/ insertion from St Mark. However, aw 

1 The addition nr the word 1 fasting ’ Meyer on this point 
In St Mark is probably spurious. It reads 
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tion ,’ 1 * 3 with which He had so long borne; the infinite patience and CHAP, 
condescension, the Divine ‘ need be ’ of His having thus to bear even II 
with His own, together with the deep humiliation and keen pang —v— 

which it involved; and the almost home-longing, as one has called 
it,* of His soul. These are mysteries to adore. The next moment 
Jesus turns Him to the father. At His command the lunatick is 
brought to Him. In the Presence of Jesus, and in view of the 
coming contest between Light and Darkness, ohe of those paroxysms 
of demoniac operation ensues, such as w r e have witnessed on all 
similar occasions. This was allowed to pass in view of all. But both 
this, and the question as to the length of time the lunatick had been 
afflicted, together with the answer, and the description of the dangers 
involved, which it elicited, were evidently intended to point the 
lesson of the need of a higher faith. To the father, however, who 
knew not the mode of treatment by the Heavenly Physician, they 

seemed like the questions of an earthly healer who must consider the 
symptoms before he could attempt to cure. ( If Thou canst do any¬ 
thing, have compassion on us, and help us.’ 

It was but natural—and yet it was the turning-point in this 
whole history, alike as regarded the healing of the lunatick, the 
better leading of his father, the teaching of the disciples, and that of 
the multitude and the Scribes. There is all the calm majesty of 
Divine self-consciousness, yet without trace of self-assertion, when 
Jesus, utterly ignoring the ‘ if Thou canst,’ turns to the man and tells 
him that, while with the Divine Helper there is the possibility of 
all help, it is conditioned by a possibility in ourselves, by man’s re¬ 
ceptiveness, by his faith. Not, if the Christ can do anything or even 
everything, but, ' If thou canst believe , 8 all things are possible to him 
that believeth .’ 4 * * * The question is not, it can never be, as the man had 
put it; it must not even be answered, but ignored. It must ever be, 


1 The expression 'generation ’although 
embracing in its reproof all the people, 
is specially addressed to the disciples, 

* GofeL 

3 The weight of the evidence from the 
MSS. accepted by most modern critics 
(though not by that very judicious com¬ 

mentator, Canon Cook) is in favour of the 
reading and rendering: ‘If Thou canst! 

all things are possible,’ Ac. But it seems 

to me, that this mode of reply on the part 

of Christ is not only without any other 
parallel in the Gospels, but too artificial, 

loo Western, if I may use the expres¬ 
sion. WhUe the age of a MS. or MSS. is. 


of course, one of the outward grounds on 
which the criticism of the text must pro¬ 
ceed, I confess to the feeling that, as age 
and purity are not idea tical T the interpreter 
must weigh all such evidence in the light 
of the internal grounds for or against its 
reception. Besides, in this instance, it 
seems to me that there is some difficulty 
about the to if irtcrrEvcrcn is struck oat 
and which is not so easily cleared up as 
Meyer suggests. 

4 ‘Omnipotent!© Divinise fldeshomi- 
nis. quasi organon, accommodat ad re¬ 
cipiendum, vel etiam ad agendum.’— 
Bengel. 
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not what He can, but what we can. When the infinite fulness is 
poured forth, as it ever is in Christ, it is not the oil that is stayed, 
but the vessels which fail. He giveth richly, inexhaustibly, but 
not mechanically; there is only one condition, the moral one of the 
presence of absolute faith—our receptiveness. And so these words 
have to all time remained the teaching to every individual striver 
in the battle of the higher life, and to the Church as a whole—the 

* in hoc signo vinces ' 1 over the Cross, the victory that ovcrcomcth the 
world, even our faith. 

It was a lesson, of which the reality was attested by the hold 
which it took on the man’s whole nature. While by one great out¬ 
going of his soul he overleapt all, to lay hold on the one fact setbeforo 
him, he felt all the more the dark chasm of unbelief behind him, but 
he also cluug to that Christ, Whose teaching of faith had shown him, 
together with the possibility, the source of faith. Thus through the 
felt unbelief of faith he attained true faith by laying hold on the Divine 
Saviour, when he cried out and said:* { Lord, I believe; help Thou 
mine unbelief .’ 3 These words have remained historic, marking all 
true faith, which, even as faith, is conscious of, nay implies, unbelief, 
but brings it to Christ for help. The most bold leap of faith and the 
timid resting at His Feet, the first beginning and the last ending of 
faith, have alike this as their watchword. 

Such cry could not be, and never is, unheard. It was real de¬ 
moniac influence which, continuing with this man IVom childhood 
onwards, had well-nigh crushed all moral individuality in him. In 
his many lucid intervals these many years, since he had grown from 
a child into a youth, he had never sought to shake off the yoke and 
regain his moral individuality, nor would he even now have come, if 
his father had not brought him. If any, this narrative shows the 
view which the Quspcls and Jesus took of what are described as the 

* demonised.’ It was a reality, and not accommodation to Jewish 
views, when, as lie saw ' the multitude running together, He rebuked 
the unclean spirit, saying to him: Dumb and deaf spirit, I command 
thee, come out of him, and no more conic into him.’ 

Another and a more violent paroxysm, so that the bystanders 
almost thought him dead. But the unclean spirit had come out of 

* * In this sign shall thou conquer'—the are apparently a spurious addition. 

Inscription on the supposed vision of the * The Interpretation of Meyer i 1 Do 
Cross by the Emperor Constantine before not withhold thy help, notwithstanding 
his great victory ami conversion to Chris- my unbelief 1 seems as Jejune as that of 
tianity. others: 1 Help me In my unbelief 

* The words with * Leara/ Ln the T.R. 
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him. And with strong gentle Hand the Saviour lifted him, and with chap. 
loving gesture delivered him to his father. IT 

All things had been possible to faith; not to that external belief v —~ y-— 
of the disciples, which failed to reach ‘that kind / 1 and ever fails to 
reach such kind, but to true spiritual faith in Him. And so it is to 
each of ns individually, and to the Church, to all time. ‘ That kind/ 

—whether it be oi sin, of lust, of the world, or of science falsely so 
called, of temptation, or of materialism—cometh not out by any of 
our ready-made formulas or dead dogmas. Not so are the flesh and 
the Devil vanquished; not so is the world overcome. It cometh out 
by nothing but by prayer: ‘Lord, I believe; help Thou mine un¬ 
belief.’ Then, although our faith were only what in popular lan* 
guage was described as the smallest—‘ like a grain of mustard-seed ’ 

—and the result to be achieved the greatest, most difficult, seem¬ 
ingly transcending human ability to eompass it—what in popular 
language was designated as ‘ removing mountains’ 1 —‘ nothing shall 
be impossible ’ unto us. And these eighteen centuries of suffering 
in Christ, and deliverance through Christ, and work for Christ, have 
proved it. For all things are ours, if Christ is ours. 

1 But it is rather too wide an applies,- bial among the Rabbis. Thus, a great 
tion, when Euthymius Zygabenus (one Rabbi might be designated as one who 
of the great Byzantine theologians of the ‘uprooted mountains 1 (Ber., last page, 
twelfth century)* and others after'him, line 5 from top; and Iloray, 14 a) t or as 
note 'the kind of all demons,’ one who pulverised them (Sank 24 a), 

1 The Rabbinic use of the expression, Tbe expression is also used to indicate 
'grain of mustard seed/ has already been apparently impossible things, such as 
noted. The expression ' tearing up ' or those which a heathen government may 
'removing' 4 mountains* was also prover- order a man to do (Baba B, 3 6). 
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THE LAST EVENTS IN GALILEE—THE TRIBUTE-MONEY, THE DISPUTE BYTHE 
WAY, THE FORBIDDING OF HIM WHO COULD NOT FOLLOW WITH THE 
DISCIPLES, AND THE CONSEQUENT TEACHING OF CHRIST. 


(St, Matt. xvii. 22 —xviii. 22; St. Mark ix. 30-50; St. Luko lx. 43-50.) 
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IV 



■ St. Mark 


Now that the Lord's retreat in the utmost borders of the land, 
at Caesarea Philippi, was known to the Scribes, and that He was 
again surrounded and followed by the multitude, there could be no 
further object in His retirement. Indeed, the time was coming that 
He should meet that for which He had been, and was still, preparing 
the minds of His disciples—His Decease at Jerusalem, Accordingly, 
we find Him once more with.IIis disciples in Galilee—not to abide 
there, 1 nor to traverse it as formerly for Missionary purposes, but 
preparatory to His journey to the Fcaat of Tabernacles. The few 
events of this brief stay, and the teaching connected with it, may 
be summed up as follows, 

1. Prominently, perhaps, as the summary of all, we have now 
the clear and emphatic repetition of the prediction of His Death and 
Resurrection, While He would keep Ilis present stay in Galilee as 
private as possible,* He would fain so emphasize tins teaching to His 
disciples, that it should sink down into their cars and memories. 
For it was, indeed, the most needful for them in view of the imme¬ 
diate future. Yet the announcement only filled their loving hearts 
with exceeding sorrow; they comprehended it not; nay, they were— 
perhaps not unnaturally—afraid to ask Him about it. We remember, 
that even the three who had been with Jesus on the Mount, under¬ 
stood not what the rising from the dead should mean, and that, by 
direction of the Master, they kept the whole Vision from their 
fellow-disciples; and, thinking of it all, we scarcely wonder that, 
from their standpoint, it was hid from them, so that they might not 
perceive it. 


1 The expression \n St. Matthew abode, but a temporary stay—a going to 

(xvil. 22) does not imply permanent aod fro. 
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2. It is to the depression caused by His insistence on this ter- CHAP, 
riblc future, to the constant apprehension of near danger, and the IU 
consequent desire not to ' offend, ’ and so provoke those at whose 
hauds, Christ had told them, He was to suffer, that we trace the 
incident about the tribute-money. We can scarcely believe, that 
Peter would have answered as he did, without previous permission 
of his Master, had it not been for such thoughts and fears. It was 
another mode of saying, 1 That be far from Thee ’—or, rather, trying 
to keep it as far as he could from Christ. Indeed, we can scarcely 
repress the feeling, that there was a certain amount of secretiveness 
on the part of Peter, as if he had apprehended that Jesus would not 
have wished him to act as he did, and would fain have kept the 
whole transaction from the knowledge of his Master. 

It is well known that, on the ground of the injunction in Exod. 
xxx. 13 &c., every male in Israel, from twenty years upwards, was 
expected annually to contribute to the Temple-Treasury the sum of 
one half-shekel 1 of the Sanctuary,* that is, one common shekel, or two 
Attic drachms," equivalent to about Is. 2d. or Is. 3 d. of our money. 

Whether or not the original Biblical ordinance had been intended to 
institute a regular annual contribution, the Jews of the Dispersion would 
probably regard it in the light of a patriotic as well as religious act. 

To the particulars previously given on this subject a few others 
may be added. The family of the Chief of the Sanhedrin (Gamaliel) 
seems to have enjoyed the curious distinction of bringing their con¬ 
tributions to the Temple-Treasury, notlike others, but to have thrown 
them down before him who opened the Temple-Chest, 3 when they 
were immediately placed in the box from which, without delay, 
sacrifices were provided. 11 Again, the commentators explain a cer- »9noq.m.3 
tain passage in the Mishnah c and the Talmud d as implying that, 
although the Jews in Palestine had to pay the tribute-money before 
the Passover, those from neighbouring lands might bring it before 
the Feast of Weeks, and those from such remote countries as Baby¬ 
lonia and Media as late as the Feast of Tabernacles. 1 Lastly, although 


* Comp, 

2 Kings ill. 
4; 2 Chron. 

XIlv, 6; 

Neb. x, 32 


= SHeq. ill. 4 
d Toma 64 a 


1 According to Neh. x, 32, immedr 
ately after the return from Babylon the 
contribution wag a third of a shekel - 
probably on account of the poverty of 
the people. 

1 But only one Alexandrian (corn])* 
LXX. Gen. xxiii. 15; Josh, vii. 21), 

! Could there have been an intended, 
or—what would be still more striking— 
an unintended but very real irony In 
this, wheu Judas afterwards cast down 


the pieces of silver in the Temple (St 
Matt, xxvii. 5)? 

4 Dean Plumptre is mistaken in com¬ 
paring, ag regarded the Sadduceea, the 
Temple-rate with the Church-rate ques¬ 
tion, There is no analogy between them, 
nor did the Sadduceea ever question its 
propriety. The Dean ia also in error in 
supposing, that the Palestinians were 
wont to bring it at one of the other 
leasts. 
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the Mishnah lays it down, that the goods of those might be distrained, 
who had not paid the Temple-tribute by the 25th Adar, it is scarcely 
credible that this obtained at the time of Christ, 1 at any rate in 
Galilee. Indeed, this seems implied in the statement of the Mishnah * 
and the Talmud, b that one of the * thirteen trumpets 1 in the Temple, 
into which contributions were cast, was destined for the shekels of 
the current, and another for those of the preceding, year. Finally, 
these Temple-contributions were in the first place devoted to the 
purchase of all public sacrifices, that is, those which were offered in 
the name of the whole congregation of Israel, such as the morning 
and evening sacrifices. It will be remembered, that this was one of 
the points in fierce dispute between the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
tbat the former perpetuated their triumph by marking its anniver¬ 
sary as a festive day in their calendar. It seems a terrible irony of 
judgment 0 when Vespasian ordered, after the destruction of the 
Temple, that this tribute should henceforth be paid for the rebuilding 
of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.' 1 

It will be remembered that, shortly before the previous Passover, 
Jesus with His disciples had left Capernaum, 1 that they returned to 
the latter city only for the Sabbath, and that, as we have suggested, 
they passed the first Paschal days on the borders of Tyre. We have, 
Indeed, no means of knowing where the Master had tarried during 
the ten days between the 15th and the 25th Adar, supposing the 
Mishnic arrangements to have been in force in Capernaum. He was 
certainly not at Capernaum, and it must also have been known, that 
He had not gone up to Jerusalem for the Passover. Accordingly, 
when it was told in Capernaum, that the Rabbi of Nazareth had once 
more come to what seems to have been Ilis Galilean home, it was 
only natural, that they who collected the Temple-tribute 1 should 
have applied for its payment. It is quite possible, that their appli¬ 
cation may have been, if not prompted, yet quickened, by the wish 
to involve Him in a breach of so well-known an obligation, or else 
by a hostile curiosity. Would He, Who took so strangely different 
views of Jewish observances, and Who made such extraordinary 
claims, own the duty of paying the Temple-tribute7 Had it been 


1 The penalty of distraint had only 
been enacted less than a century before 
(about 7fl), during the reign of Queen 
Salome-Alexandra, who wu entirely Id 
the hands of the Pharisees, 

* See Book TIL ch, xxx\. 


1 If It were not for the authority of 
Witstler, who supports It, the suggestion 
would scarcely deserve serious notice. 


that the reference here Is not to the 
Temple-tribute, but to the Roman poll- 
tax o census. Irrespective of the ques¬ 
tion whether a census was then levied Id 
G alilee, the latter is designated both Id 
SL Matt xvli, 25, and Id xxlL 17, as well 
as In St, Mark xti. 14, as *rfyr<rof t while 
here the well-known expression did* 
rachma Is osed. 
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owing to Hig absence, or from principle, that He hail not paid it last CHAP. 
Passover-season? The question which they put to Peter implies, at in 
least, their doubt. 

We have already seen what motives prompted the hasty reply of 
Peter. He might, indeed, also otherwise, in his rashness, have given 
an affirmative answer to the inquiry, without first consulting the 
Waster. For there seems little doubt, that Jesus had on former 
occasions complied with the Jewish custom. But matters were now 
wholly changed. Since the first Passover, which had marked His 
first public appearance in the Temple at Jerusalem, He had stated— 
and quite lately in most explicit terms—that He was the Christ, the 
Son of God. To have now paid the Temple-tribute, without explana¬ 
tion, might have involved a very serious misapprehension. In view of 
all this, the history before us seems alike simple and natural. There 
is no pretext for the artificial construction put upon it by commentators, 
any more than for the suggestion, that such was the poverty of the 
Master and His disciples, that the small sum requisite for the Temple- 
tribute had to be miraculously supplied. 

We picture it to ourselves on this wise. Those who received the 
Tribute-money had come to Peter, and perhaps met him in the 
court or corridor, and asked him: ‘Your Teacher (Rabbi), does He 

not pay the didrachma?’ While Peter hastily responded in the 
affirmative, and then entered into the house to procure the coin, or 
else to report what had passed, Jesus, Who had been in another part 
of the house, but was cognisant of all, ‘anticipated him.’ 1 Address¬ 
ing him in kindly language as 1 Simon,’ He pointed out the real state 
of matters by an illustration which must, of course, not be too literally 
pressed, and of which the meaning was: Whom does a King in¬ 
tend to tax for the maintenance of his palace and officers? Surely 
not his own family, but others. The inference from this, as regarded 
the Temple-tribute, was obvious. As in all similar Jewish parabolic 
teaching, it was only indicated in general principle: 1 Then are the 
children free.’ But even so, be it as Peter had wished, although not 
from the same motive. Let no needless offence be given; for, 
assuredly, they would not have understood the principle on which 

Christ would have refused the Tribute money,’ and all misunder- 

1 The Revised Version rend era it by: 1 In Succ, 30 a, we read a parable of a 

•spake first' But the word (KpotpOavoo) king who paid toll, and being asked, the 
does not bear this meaning in any of reason, replied that travellers were* to 
the fifteen passages in the LXX.,where learn by his example not to seek to 
It corresponds to the Hebrew Qiddem, withdraw themselves from paying all 
and means ‘ to anticipate ’ or • to pre- does, 
vent ’ iu the archaic sense of that word. 
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standing on the part of Peter was now impossible. Yet Christ would 
still farther vindicate His royal title. He will pay for Peter also, and 
pay, as heaven's King, with a Stater, or four-drachm piece, miraculously 
provided. 

Thus viewed, there is, we submit, a moral purpose and spiritual 
instruction in the provision of the Stater out of the fish’s mouth. 
The rationalistic explanation of it need not be seriously considered; 
for any mythical interpretation there is not the shadow of support 
in Biblical precedent or Jewish expectancy. But the narrative in 
its literality has a true and high meaning. And if we wished to 
mark the difference between its sober simplicity and the extravagances 
of legend, we would remind ourselves, not only of the well-known 
story of the Ring of Polycrates, but of two somewhat kindred Jewish 
Haggadahs. They are both intended to glorify the Jewish mode of Sab¬ 
bath observance. One of them bears that one Joseph, known as ‘ the 
honourer' of the Sabbath, had a wealthy heathen neighbour, to whom 
the Chaldmans had prophesied that all his riches would come to 
Joseph. To render this impossible, the wealthy ninu converted all 
his property into one magnificent gem, which he carefully concealed 
within his head-gear. Then he took Bhip, so as for ever to avoid the 
dangerous vicinity of the Jew. But the wind blew his head-gear into 
the sea, and the gem was swallowed by a fish. And lot it wus the 
holy season, and they brought to the market a splendid fish. Who 
would purchase it but Joseph, for none as he would prepare to honour 
the day by the best which he could provide. But when they opened 
the fish, the gem was found in it—the moral being: * He that borroweth 
for the Sabbath, the Sabbath will repay him.’* 

The other legend is similar. It was in Rome (in the Christian 
world) that a poor tailor went to market to buy a fish for a festive 
meal . 1 Only one was on sale, and for it there was keen competition 
between the servant of a Prince and the Jew, the latter at last 
buying it for not less than twelve dinars. At the banquet, the 
Prince inquired of his servants why no fish had been provided. 
When he ascertained the cause, he Bent for the Jew with the threat¬ 
ening inquiry, how a poor tailor could afford to pay twelve dinars for 
a fish? ‘My Lord,* replied the Jew, ‘ there is a day on which all 
our sins are remitted us, and should we not honour it?' The answer 
satisfied the Prince. But God rewarded the Jew, for, when the fish 


1 Id the Mldmah: 1 On the ere of the 
great fast* (the Day of Atonement), But 
from the connection it la evldeotly In¬ 


tended to apply to the distinction to be 
put on the Sabbath-meaL 
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was opened, a precious gem wa9 found in it, which he sold, and ever 
afterwards lived of the proceeds.* 

The reader can scarcely fail to mark the absolute difference be¬ 
tween even the most beautiful Jewish legends and any trait in the 
Evangelic history. 

3. The event next recorded in the Gospels took place partly on 
the way from the Mount of Transfiguration to Capernaum, and partly 
in Capernaum itself, immediately after the scene connected with the 
Tribute-money. It is recorded by the three Evangelists, and it led 
to explanations and admonitious, which are told by St. Mark and St. 
Luke, but chiefly by St. Matthew. This circumstance seems to indi¬ 
cate, that the latter was the chief actor in that which occasioned this 
special teaching and warning of Christ, and that it must have sunk 
very deeply into his heart. 

As we look at it, in the light of the then mental and spiritual 
state of the Apostles, not in that in which, perhaps naturally, we 
regard them, what happened seems not difficult to understand. As 
St. Mark puts it, 1 * by the way they had disputed among themselves 
which of them would be the greatest—as St. Matthew explains,* in 
the Messianic Kingdom of Heaven. They might now the more con¬ 
fidently expect its near Advent from the mysterious announcement 
of the Resurrection on the third day/ which they would probably 
connect with the commencement of the last Judgment, following upon 
the violent Death of the Messiah. Of a dispute, serious and even 
violent, among the disciples, we have evidence in the exhortation of 
the Master, as reported by St. Mark,* in the direction of the Lord how 
to deal with an offending brother, and in the answering inquiry of 
Peter/ Nor can we be at a loss to perceive its occasion* The dis¬ 
tinction just bestowed on the three, in being taken up the Mount, may 
have roused feelings of jealousy in the others, perhaps of self-exaltation 
in the three. Alike the spirit which John displayed in his harsh pro¬ 
hibition of the man that did not follow with the disciples/ and the 
self-righteous bargaining of Peter about forgiving the supposed or 
real offences of a brother/ give evidence of anything but the frame of 
mind which we would have expected after the Vision on the Mount. 

In truth, most incongruous as it may appear to us, looking baek 
on it in the light of the Resurrection-day, nay, almost incredible— 
evidently, the Apostles were still greatly under the influence of the 
old spirit. It was the common Jewish view, that there would be 
distinctions of rank in the Kingdom of Heaven. It can scarcely be 
neccessary to prove this by Rabbinic quotations, since the whole 
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system of Rabbinism and Pb&risai 9 mj with its separation from the 
vulgar anil ignorant, rests upon it. But even within the charmed 
circle of Rabbinism, there would be distinctions, due to learning, 
merit, and even to favouritism. In this world there were His special 
favourites, who could command anything at His hand, to use the 
Rabbinic illustration, like a spoilt child from its father.* 1 And in 
the Messianic age God would assign booths to each according to his 
rank." On the other hand, many passages could be quoted bearing 
on the duty of humility and self-abasement. But the stress laid on 
the merit attaching to this shows too clearly, that it was the pride that 
apes humility. One instance,* previously referred to, will suffice by 
way of illustration. When the child of the great Itubbi Jochannn 
ben Zakkai was dangerously ill, he was restored through the prayer 
of one Chanina ben Dosa. On this the father of the child remarked 
to his wife: ‘ If the son of Zakkai had all day long put his head be¬ 
tween his knees, no heed would have been given to him.' ‘ How is 

that?' asked his wife; ' is Chanina greater than thou?' ‘No, was 
the reply, ‘he is like a servant before the King, while I am like 
a prince before the King' (he is always there, and has thus opportu¬ 
nities which I, as a lord, do not enjoy). 

How deep-rooted were such thoughts and feelings, appears not 
only from the dispute of the disciples by the way, but from the 
request proffered by the mother of Zcbcdcc's children and her sons 
at a later period, in terrible contrast to the near Passion of our 
Lord.* It does, indeed come upon us as a most painful surprise, 
and as sadly incongruous, this constant self-obtrusion, self-asser¬ 
tion, and low, carnal self-seeking; this Judaistic trifling in faco 
of the utter self-abnegation and self-sacriflce of the Son of Man. 
Surely, the contrast between Christ and His disciples seems at times 
almost as great as between Him and the other Jews. If we would 
measure His Stature, or comprehend the infinite distance between 
His aims and teaching and those of His contemporaries, let it be by 
comparison with even the best of His disciples. It must have been 
part of His humiliation and self-exinanition to bear with Lhein. 
And is it not, in a sense, still so as regards us all? 

We have already seen, that there was quite sufficient occasion 
and materia] for such a dispute on the way from the Mount of Trans¬ 
figuration to Capernaum. We suppose Peter to have been only at 


1 The almost blasphemous story or how stvely objected to too little and too much, 
Cbfiol or Ouiaa, 1 the circle-drawer* drew stands by no means alone. Jer. Taan. 67 n 
a circle around him, and ref used to leave gives some very painful details about this 
tt till God had sent rain—and aucce*- power of even altering the decrees of God. 
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the first with the others. To judge by the later question, how often CHAP, 
he was to forgive the brother who had sinned against him, he may III 
have been so deeply hurt, that he left the other disciples, and hastened v —— 
on with the Master, Who would, at any rate, sojourn in his house. 

For, neither he nor Christ seem to have been present when John and 
the others forbade the man, who would not follow with them, to cast 
out demons in Christ’s name. Again, the other disciples only came 
into Capernaum, and entered the house, just as Peter had gone for 
the Stater, with whieh to pay the Temple-tribute for the Master and 
himself. And, if speculation be permissible, we would suggest that 
the brother, whose offences Peter found it so difficult to forgive, may 
have been none other than Judas. In such a dispute by the way, 
he, with his Judaistic views, would be specially interested; perhaps 
he may have been its chief instigator; certainly, he, whose natural 
character, amidst its sharp contrasts to that of Peter, presented 
so many points of resemblance to it, would, on many grounds, be 
specially jealous of, and antagonistic to him. 

Quite natural in view of this dispute by the way is another inci¬ 
dent of the journey, which is afterwards related.* As we judge, John 
seems to have been the principal actor in it; perhaps, in the absence L ukB 
of Peter, he claimed the leadership. They had met one who was 
casting out demons in the Name of Christ—whether successfully or 
not, we need scarcely inquire. So widely had faith in the pow r er 
of Jesus extended; so real was the belief in the subjection of the 
demons to Him; so reverent was the acknowledgment ol Him. A 
man, who, thus forsaking the methods of Jewish exorcists, ow r ned 
Jesus in the face of the Jewish world, could not be far from the 
Kingdom of Heaven; at any rate, he could not quickly speak evil of 
Him. John had, in name of the disciples, forbidden him, because 
he had not cast in his lot wholly with them. It was quite in the 
spirit of their ideas about the Messianic Kingdom, and of their 
dispute, which of His close followers would be greatest there. And 
yet, they might deceive themselves as to the motives of their conduct. 

If it were not almost impertinence to use such terms, we would have 
9aid that there was infinite wisdom and kindness in the answer which 
the Saviour gave, when referred to on the subject. To forbid a man, 
in such circumstances, would be either prompted by the Bpirit of the 
dispute by the way—or else must be grounded on evidence that the 
motive was, or the effect would untimately be (as in the case of the sons 
of Sceva) to lead men ‘ to speak evil ’ of Christ, or to hinder the work 
of His disciples. Assuredly, Buch could not have been the case with 
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a man, who invoked His Name, and perhaps experienced its efficacy. 
More than this—and here is an eternal principle: 1 He that is not 
against us is for us; 1 he that opposeth not the disciples, really is for 
them—a saying still more clear, when we adopt the better reading in 
St. Luke/ * He that is not against you is for you. Tl 

There was reproof in this, as well as instruction, deeply consistent 
with that other, though seemingly different, saying/ * He that is not 
with Me is against Me/ The distinction between them is twofold. 
In the one case it is ‘not against,' in the other it is ‘ not with;’ hut 
chiefly it lies in this: in the one case it is not against the disciples 
in their work, while in the other it is—not with Christ. A man who 
did what he could with such knowledge of Christ as he possessed, 
even although he did not absolutely follow with them, was ‘not 
against 1 them. Such an one should be regarded as thus far with 
them; at least he let alone, left to Him Who knew all things. Such 
a man would not lightly speak evil of Christ—and that was all the 
disciples should care for, unless, indeed, they sought their own. 
Quite other was it as regarded the relation of a person to the Christ 
Himself. There neutrality was impossible—and that which was not 
with Christ, by this very fact was against Him. The lesson is ofthc 
most deep-reaching character, and the distinction, alas! still over¬ 
looked—perhaps, because ours is too often the spirit of those who 
journeyed to Capernaum, Not, that it is unimportant to follow with 
the disciples, but that it is not ours to forbid any work done, however 
imperfectly, in His Name, and that only one question is really vital 
—whether or not a man is decidedly with Christ. 

Such were the incidents by the way. And now, while withholding 
ftom Christ their dispute, and, indeed, anything that might seem 
personal in the question, the disciples, on entering the house where 
He was in Capernaum, addressed to Him this inquiry (which should 
be inserted from the opening words of St, Matthew's narrative): 
‘Who, then, is greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven?* It was a 
general question—but Jesus perceived the thought of their hearts; c 
He knew about what they had disputed by the way/ and now asked 
them concerning it. The account of St. Mark is most graphic. We 
almost see the scene. Conscience-stricken f they held their peace/ As 
we read the farther words: c ‘And He sat down/ it seems as if the 


1 Readers of ordinary sobriety of 
Judgment will form their opinions of the 
value or modem negative criticism, when 
we tell them that it baa discovered in 
this man who did not follow with the 


disciples an allusion u> 1 Pauline Christi¬ 
anity, T of which EL Mark took a more 
charitable view than St. Matthew! By 
such treatment it would not be difficult 
to make anything of the facta of history. 
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Master had at first gone to welcome the disciples on their arrival, CHAP, 
and they, ‘ full of their dispute,’ had, without delay, addressed their in 

inquiry to him in the court or antechamber, where they met "v— 

Him, when, reading their thoughts, He had first put the searching 
counter-question, what had been the subject of their dispute. Then, 
leading the way into the house, * He sat down,’ not only to answer 
their inquiry, which was not a real inquiry, but to teach them what 
so much they needed to learn. He called .a little child—perhaps 
Peter's little son—and put him in the midst of them. Not to strive 
who was to be greatest, but to be utterly without self-consciousness, 
like a child—thus, to become turned and entirely changed in mind: 
‘converted,’ was the condition for entering into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Then, as to the question of greatness there, it was really 
one of greatness of service—and that was greatest service which 
implied most self-denial. Suiting the action to the teaching, the 
Blessed Saviour took the happy child in His Arms. Not, to teach, 
to preach, to work miracles, nor to do great things, but to do the 
humblest service for Christ's sake—lovingly, earnestly, wholly, self- 
forgetfully, simply for Christ, was to receive Christ—nay, to receive 
the Father. And the smallest service, as it might seem—even the 
giving a cup of cold water in such spirit, would not lose its reward. 

Blessed teaching this to the disciples and to us; blessed lesson, 
which, these many centuries of scorching heat, has been of unspeak¬ 
able refreshing, alike to the giver and the receiver of the cup of water 
in the Name of Christ, in the love of Christ, and for the sake of 
Christ. 1 


These words about receiving Christ, and ‘receiving in the Name 
of Christ,’ had stirred the memory and conscience of John, and made 
him half wonder, half fear, whether what they had done by the way, 
in forbidding the man to do what he could in the name of Christ, 
had been right. And so he told it, and received the further and 
higher teaching on the subject. And, more than this, St. Mark and, 
more fully, St. Matthew, record some further instruction in con¬ 
nection with it, to which St. Luke refers, in a slightly different form, 


at a somewhat later period.* But it seems so congruous to the *st.Luke 

present occasion, that we conclude it was then spoken, although, 

like other sayings,” it may have been afterwards repeated under ‘comp. 101 

- m , , example 

similar circumstances. Certainly, no more effective continuation, st, Markix. 

' 1 60 with 


1 Verbal parallels could easily be 
quoted, and naturally eo, since Jeans 
spoke as ft Jew to Jews but do real 
parallel. Indeed, the point o! the story 


lies in its being so utterly un-J eivish. 

3 Or else St. Luke may have gathered 
into connected discourses what may have 
been spoken at different times. 


St. Matt. v. 
13 
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and application to Jewish minds, or the teaching of our Lord could 
be conceived than that which follows* For, the love of Christ goes 
deeper than the condescension of receiving a child, utterly un-Pliari- 
saic and un-Rabbinic as this is.* To have regard to the weaknesses 
of such a child—to its mental and moral ignorance and fully, to adapt 
ourselves to it, to restrain our fliller knowledge and forego our felt 
liberty, so as not * to offend*—not to give occasion fur stumbling to 
1 one of these little ones, 1 that so through our knowledge the weak 
brother for whom Christ died should nut perish: this is a lesson 
which reaches even deeper than the question, what is the condition of 
entrance into the Kingdom, or whatserviec constitutes real greatness 
in it. A man may enter into the Kingdom and do service—yet, if in 
so doing he disregard the law oT love to the little ones, far better 
his work should be abruptly out short; better, one of those largo 
millstones, turned by an ass, were hung about his neck anil he cast 
into the sea! We pause to note, once mure, the Judaic, and, 
therefore, evidential, setting of the Evangelic narrative* The Talmud 
also speaks of two kinds of millstones—the one turned by hand 
(fd'i D'"m), b referred to in St. Luke xvii. 35; the other turned by an 
ass (ptvXog ovikos) } just as the Talmud also speaks of 1 the ass of the 
millstone 1 (*rrm Similarly, the figure about a millstone 

hung round the neck occurs also in the Talmud—although there as 
figurative of almost insuperable difficulties . A AgQin, the expression, 

* it were better for bim/ is a well-known Rabbinic expression 
(Mutabh hayah to),* Lastly, according to St. Jerome, the punish¬ 
ment which seems alluded to in the words of Christ, and which wc 
know to have been inflicted by Augustus, was actually practised by 
the Romans in Galilee on some of the leaders of the insurrection under 
Judas of Galilee. 

And yet greater guilt would only too surely be incurred 1 Woe 
unto the world! f Occasions of stumbling and offence will surely 
come, but woe to the man through whom such havoc was wrought. 
What then is the alternative? If it be a question as between 
offence and some part of ourselves, a limb or member, however use¬ 
ful —the hand, the foot, the eye—then let it rather be severed from 
the body, however painfhl, or however seemingly great the loss. It 
cannot be so great as that of the whole being in the eternal fire of Ge¬ 
henna, where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 1 Be 


1 St Mark lx. 44, the last clausa of ver. which rend dimply; * Into Gehenna ') as 
46, and ver. 46, seem to be spurious* But well as the expression 1 Are that never 
ver. 48 (except the words rov icvpds, for shall be quenched/ and in St* Matthew, 
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it hand, foot, or eye—practice, pursuit, or research—which consciously 
leads us to occasions of stumbling, it must be resolutely put aside in 
view of the incomparably greater loss of eternal remorse and anguish. 

Here St. Mark abruptly breaks off with a saying in which the 
Saviour makes general application, although the narrative is further 
continued by St. Matthew. The words reported by St. Mark are so 
remarkable, so brief, we had almost said truncated, as to require 
special consideration.* It seems to us that, turning from this thought 
that even members which are intended for useful service may, in 
certain circumstances, have to be cut off to avoid the greatest loss, the 
Lord gave to Ilia disciples this aa the final summary and explanation 
of all: ‘ For every one shall be salted for the fire ’ 1 —or, as a very early 
gloss, which has strangely crept into the text, 1 paraphrased and ex¬ 
plained it, ‘ Every sacrifice shall be salted with salt,’ b No one is fit 
for the sacrificial fire, no one can himself be, nor offer anything as a 
sacrifice, unless it have been first, according to the Levitical Law, 
covered with salt, symbolic of the incorruptible. ‘Salt is good; but 
if the salt, ’ with which the spiritual sacrifice is to be salted for the fire, 
‘ have lost its savour, wherewith will ye season it? ’ Hence, ‘ have salt 
in yourselves,’ but do not let that salt be corrupted by making it an 
occasion of offence to others, or among yourselves, as in the dispute 
by the way, or in the disposition of mind that led to it, or in for¬ 
bidding others to work who follow' not with you, but ‘be at peace 
among yourselves.’ 

To this explanation of the word3 of Christ it may, perhaps, be 
added that, from their form, they must have conveyed a special mean¬ 
ing to the disciples. It is a well-known law, that every sacrifice 
burned on the Altar must be salted with salt. 0 Indeed, according to 
the Talmud, not only every such offering, but even the wood with 
w'hich the sacrificial fire was kindled, w r as sprinkled with salt/ Salt 

symbolised to the Jews of that time the incorruptible and the higher. 
Thus, the soul was compared to the salt, and it was said concerning 
the dead: ‘Shake off the salt, and throw the flesh to the dogs.’° 
The Bible was compared to salt; so was acuteness of intellect.' 

Lastly, the question: ‘ If the salt have lost its savour, wherew'ith 

will ye season it?’ seems to have been proverbial, and occurs in 
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J everlasting fire,* are on all hands ad¬ 
mitted to be genuine. The question of 
1 eternal punishment/ from the standpoint 
of Jewish theology, will be treated in a 
later part. 

1 The rendering 'Salted for the Are/ 
viz., as a sacrifice, has been adopted by 


other critics. 

2 We can readily understand how that 
clause, which was one of the most ancient 
explanations,perhaps a marginal gloss on 
the text ‘Everyone shall be sailed for the 
Are/ crept into tbe text when its meaning 
was no longer understood. 
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exactly the same word* in the Talmud, apparently to denote » thing 
that ia impossible.* 1 

Must thoroughly anti-Pharisuie and nuli-Itahhiiiie as all this 
was, what St. Matthew Ihrther reports leads still farther in the same 
direction. We seem to see Jesus still holding this child, and, with 
evident reference to the Jewish contempt for that which is small, 
point to him ami apply, in quite other manner than they had ever 
heard, the ltubhiuie teaching about the Angels. In the Jewish view,' 
only the chiefust of the Angels were before the Face of dud wil.liiu 
the curtained Veil, or J'urgod, while the others, ranged in dill'erent 
classes, stood outside and awaited his behest." '['lie dist i net ion which 
the former enjoyed was always to behold His Face, and to hear and 
know directly the Divine counsels and eoniumnds. This distinction 
was, therefore, one of knowledge; rhrisi taught that it was one of love. 
Not the more exulted in knowledge, and merit, or worth, but the 
simpler, the more unconseious of self, the more receptive ami cling* 
ing—the nearer to (Jod. Look up lYom earth to heaven; those 
representative, it may be, guardian, Angels nearest to dod, are not 
those of deepest knowledge of Hod’s counsel and comnuinds, but 
those of simple, humble grace and faith—and so learn, not only not 
to despise one of these littlo ones, but who is truly greatest in the 
Kingdom of llcnvenl 

Viewed in this light, there is nuthing incongruous in the transi¬ 
tion: 'For the Son of Man is come to save that which wus lost.' 0 
This, II is greatest condescension when Ho became the Bube t>T Belli* 
lc belli, is nl ho His greatest exultation. Ho Who is nearest Hu; 
Father, and, in the most special and unique sense, always beholds 
His Face, is Ho that became a Child, and, as tlio Son of Man, 
stoops lowest., to save that which was lust, The words are, indeed, 
regarded as spurious by most critics, because certain leading imiiiu 


scripts omit them, and they are supposed to have been imported 
from St Luke xix. 10. But such a transference from a context 
wholly unconnected with this section* serins unaccountable, while, 
on the other hand, the verso in question forms, not only an apt, but 
almost necessary, transition to the Fumble of the Lost Sheep, It 
Booms, therefore, difficult to eliminate it without also striking out 


1 70 VPD "KM '"10 "3 KHVTD— 1 tho 
•alt, when It becomtw ill-savouring, with 
what shall it be seasoned T 1 The ihuhwjtb 
occurs la a very curious lliggudah, and 
the objection that saH would not Iwconie 
Ill-savouring, would not apply to the 
proverb lu the form given It by Christ. 


1 Soo Uio Appondlx on 'Angofology and 
Dp mu eulogy/ 

1 Except that the history of Zacchsu*, 
In which the words occur, 1 h really an ap¬ 
plication to real life of Uiu ramble of the 
Lout Shuep. 
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that Parable; and yet it fits most beautifully into the whole context. 
Suffice it for the present to note this. The Parable itself is more 
fully repeated in another connection, • in which it will be more con¬ 
venient to consider it. 

Yet a further depth of Christian love remained to be shown, 
which, all self-forgetful, sought not its own, but the things of others. 
This also bore on the circumstances of the time, and the dispute 
between the disciples, but went far beyond it, and set forth eternal 
principles. Hitherto it had been a question of not seeking self, nor 
minding great things, but Christ-like and God-likc, to condescend 
to the little ones. What if actual wrong had been done, and just 
offence given by a 'brother ’? b In such case, also, the principle of' 
the Kingdom—-which, negatively, is that of self-forgetfulness, posi¬ 
tively, that of service of love—would first seek the good of the 
offending brother. We mark, here, the contrast to Rabbinism, which 
directs that the first overtures must be made by the offender, not 
the offended; c and even prescribes this to be done in the presence of 
numerous witnesses, and, if needful, repeated three times. 4 As re¬ 
gards the duty of showing to a brother his fault, and the delicate 
tenderness of doing this in private, so as not to put him to shame, 
Rabbinism speaks the same as the Master of Nazareth.* In fact, 
according to Jewish criminal law, punishment could not be inflicted 
unless the offender (even the woman suspected of adultery) had pre¬ 
viously been w'arncd before witnesses. Yet, in practice, matters were 
very different: and neither could those be found who would take 
reproof, nor yet such as were worthy to administer it. f 

Quite other was it in the Kingdom of Christ, where the theory 
was left undefined, but the practice clearly marked. Here, by loving 
dealing, to convince of his wrong, him who had done it, was not 
humiliation nor loss of dignity or of right, but real gain: the gain 
of our brother to us, and eventually to Christ Himself. But even if 
this should fail, the offended must not desist from his service of love, 
but conjoin in it others with himself so as to give weight and authority 
to his remonstrances, as not being the outcome of personal feeling or 
prejudice—perhaps, also, to be witnesses before the Divine tribunal. 
If this failed, a final appeal should be made on the part of the Church 
as a whole, which, of course, could only be done through her repre¬ 
sentatives and rulers, to whom Divine authority had been committed. 
And if that were rejected, the offer of love would, as always in the 
Gospel, pass into danger of judgment. Not, indeed, that such was 
to be executed by man, but that such an offender, after tbe first and 
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second admonition, was to be rejected.* lie was to bo treated as 
was the custom in regard to a heathen or a publican—not perse¬ 
cuted, despised, or avoided, but not received in Church-fellowship 
(a heathen), nor admitted to closo familiar intercourse (a publican). 
And this, as we understand it, marks out the mode of what is called 
Church discipline in general, and specifically as regards wrongs done 
to a brother. Discipline so exercised (which may God restore tons) 
has the highest Divine sanction, and the most earnest reality attaches 
to it. For, in virtue of the authority which Christ has committed to 
the Church in the persons of her rulers and representatives, 1 what they 
bound or loosed—declared obligatory or non-obl igatory—was ratified 
in heaven. Nor was this to bo wondered at. The incarnatiou of 
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Christ was the link which bound earth to heaven; through it what¬ 
ever was agreed upon in the fellowship of Christ, as that which was to 
be asked, would be done for them ofhia Father Which was in heaven** 
Thus, the power of the Church reached up to heaven through tho 
power of prayer in His Namo Who mado God our Father. And 
so, beyond tho exercise of discipline and authority, there was tho 
omnipotence of prayer—* if two of you shall agree, * . as touching 
anything ... it shall be done for them 1 —and, with it, also tho 
infinite possibility of a higher service of love* For, in the smallest 
gathering in tho Name of Christ, His Preeonce would be,’and with it 
the certainty of nearness to, and acceptance with, God* 0 

It is bitterly disappointing that, after such teaching, even a Peter 
could—either immediately afterwards, or perhaps after ho had had 
time to think it over, and apply it—come to the Master with the 
question, how often he was to forgive an offending brother, imagining 
that ho had more than satisfied the new requirements, if he extended 
it to seven times/ Such traits show better than elahorate discussions 
tho need of the mission and tho renewing of the Holy Ghost. And 
yet there is something touching in tho simplicity and honesty with 
which Peter goes to the Master with such a misapprehension of His 


1 It Is both curious and Interesting to 
find that the question, whether tho 
Pries Lb exercised their functions as 1 tho 
sent of God T or 4 the sent or the congre¬ 
gation *—that la* held their com mission 
directly from God, or only as bring tho 
representatives or the people, Is discussed 
already In the Talmud (Yoma IS b Ac.; 
Nedar 35 ft). The Talmud repllen that, 
as It Is Impossible to delegate what one 
does not possess,and since the laity might 
□either offer sacrifices nor do any Like 

ssrvloe, the Priests could not possibly 


have been the delegates or the Church, 
but must be those of God* (fieo the 
essay by Deiituch in the Zeltachr. fur 
Luther, TheoL for JAM, pp. 446-449.) 

» The Mishnub (Ab. III. 2), and the 
Talmud (Iter. 6 o) f Infer from Mai. Mi¬ 
ld* that, when two are together and 
occupy themselves with the I«aw* the 
Shekhlnah Is between thorn. Similarly, 
It U argued from Lament ML 2R, and 
Exod. xx* 21* that If even one alone Is 
engaged In such pursuits, God Is with 
him and will bless him* 
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teaching, as if he had fully entered into its spirit. Surely, the new 
wine was bursting the old bottles. It was a principle of Rabbinism 
that, even if the wrongdoer had made full restoration, he would not 
obtain forgiveness till he had asked it of him whom he had wronged, 
but that it was cruelty in such circumstances to refuse pardon . 6 The 
Jerusalem Talmud b adds the beautiful remark: ‘Let this be a token 
in thine hand—each time that thou showest mercy, God will show 
mercy on thee; and if thon showest not mercy, neither will God show 
mercy on thee/ And yet it was a settled rule, that forgiveness should 
not be extended more than three times . 0 Even so, the practice was 
terribly different. The Talmud relates, without blame, the conduct of 
a Rabbi, who would not forgive a very small slight of his dignity, 
though asked by the offender for thirteen successive years, and that 
on the Day of Atonement—the reason being, that the offended Rabbi 
had learned by a dream that his offending brother would attain the 
highest dignity, whereupon he feigned himself irreconcilable, to force 
the other to migrate from Palestine to Babylon, where, unenvied by 
him, he might occupy the chief place I d 

And so it must have seemed to Peter, in his ignorance, quite a 
stretch of charity to extend forgiveness to seven, instead of three 
offences. It did not occur to him, that the very act of numbering 
offences marked an externalism which had never entered into, nor 
comprehended the spirit of Christ. Until seven times? Nay, until 
seventy times seven ! 1 The evident purport of these words was to 
efface all such landmarks. Peter had yet to learn, what we, alas! too 
often forget: that as ChrisUs forgiveness, so that of the Christian, 
must not be computed by numbers. It is qualitative } not quantitative ; 
Christ forgives sin, not sins—and he who has experienced it, follows 
in His footsteps/ 
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The part in the Evangelic History which we have now reached 
has this peculiarity and difficulty, that the events arc now recorded by 
only one of the Evangelists, The sectiou in St, Luke’s Gospel from 
chapter ix, 51 to chapter xviii. 14 stands absolutely alone. From 
the circumstance that St, Luke omits throughout his narrative all 
notation of time or place, the difficulty of arranging here the chrono¬ 
logical succession of events ia so great, that wc can only suggest 
what seems most probable, without feeling certain of the details. 
Happily, the period embraced is a short one, while at tlie same time 
the narrative of SL Luke remarkably fits into that of St, John, St, 
John mentions three appearances of Christ in Jerusalem at that 
period: at the Feast of Tabernacles/ at that of the Dedication/ and 
His final entry, which is referred to by all the other Evangelists/ 
But, while the narrative of St, John confines itself exclusively to 
wliat happened in Jerusalem or its immediate neighborhood, it also 
eiLher mentions or gives sufficient indication that on two out of these 
three occasions Jesus left Jerusalem for the country east of the 
Jordan (St, John x, 19-21; St, John x, 39-13, where the words in 
ver, 39, i they sought again to take Him/ point to a previous similar 
attempt and flight). Besides these, SL John also records a journey 
to Bethany—though not to Jerusalem—for the raising of Lazarus/ 
and after that a council against Christ in Jerusalem, in consequence 
of which He withdrew out of Judccan territory into a district near 
1 the wilderness T *—as we infer, that in the north, where John had 
been baptizing and Christ been tempted, and whither He had after¬ 
wards withdrawn/ Wc regard this * wilderness ' as on the western 
bank of the Jordan, and extending northward towards the eastern 
shore of the Lake of Galilee/ 

If St, John relates three appearances of Jesus at this time in 
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Jerusalem, St. Luke records three journeys to Jerusalem,* the last 
of which agrees, iu regard to its starting point, with the notices of 
the other Evangelists, b always supposing that we have correctly in¬ 
dicated the locality of ‘ the wilderness ’ whither, according to St. 
John xi. 54, Christ retired previous to His last journey to Jerusalem. 
In this respect, although it is impossible with our present information 
to localise ‘ the City of Ephraim,’= the statement that it was 1 near the 
wilderness,’ affords us sufficient general notice of its situation. For, 
the New Testament speaks of only two * wildernesses,’ that of Judaea 
in the far South, and that in the far North of Perse a, or perhaps in 
the Deeapolis, to which St. Luke refers as the scene of the Baptist’s 
labours, where Jesus was tempted, and whither He afterwards with¬ 
drew. We can, therefore, have little doubt that St. John refers d to 
this district. And this entirely accords with the notices by the other 
Evangelists of Christ’s last journey to Jerusalem, as through the 
borders of Galilee and Samaria, and then across the Jordan, and by 
Bethany to Jerusalem. 

V 

It follows (as previously stated) that St. Luke’s account of the 
three journeys to Jerusalem fits into the narrative of Christ’s three 
appearances in Jerusalem as described by St. John. And the unique 
section in St. Luke c supplies the record of what took place before , 
during, and after those journeys, of which the upshot is told by St. 
John. This much seems certain; the exact chronological succession 
must be, in part, matter of suggestion. But we have now some 
insight into the plan of St. Luke’s Gospel, as compared with that 
of the others. We see that St. Luke forms a kind of transition, is a 
sort of connecting link between the other two Synoptists f and St. 
John. This is admitted even by negative critics.' The Gospel by St, 
Matthew- has for its main object the Discourses or teaching of the 
Lord, around which the History groups itself. It is intended as 
a demonstration, primarily addressed to the Jews, and in a form 
peculiarly suited to them, that Jesus w:is the Messiah, the Son of the 
Living God. The Gospel by St. Mark is a rapid survey of the 
History of the Christ as such. It deals mainly with the Galilean 
Ministry. The Gospel by St. John, which gives the highest, the 
reflective, view of the Eternal Son as the Word ,deals almost exclusively 
with the Jerusalem Ministry. 1 And the Gospel by St. Luke comple¬ 
ments the narratives in the other two Gospels (St. Matthew 7 and St. 
Mark), and it supplements them by tracing , what is not done othenvise: 

1 This seems unaccountable on the modern negative theory of its being an 
Ephesian Gospel. 
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the Ministry in Percea. Thus, it also forms a transition to the Fourth 
Gospel of the Judteau Ministry. If wo may venture a stop further: 
The Gospel by St. Mark gives the general view of the Christ; that by 
St. Matthew the Jewish, that by St. Luke the Gentile, uml that by St. 
John the Church’s view, Imagination might, indeed, go still Ibrther, 
and see the impress of the uumburylve—that of the Tentateueh and 
the Book of Psalms—in the First Gospel; the numeral four (that of 
the world) in the Second Gospel (4x4=16 chapters); tlintof (Aree in 
the Third (8x3=24 chapters); uml that ofseuen, the sacred Church 
number, in the Fourth Gospel (7x3=21 chapters). And perhaps 
we might even suuceed in arranging the Gospels into corresponding 
sections. But this would lead, not only beyond our present task, but 
from solid history and exegesis into the regions of speculation. 

The subject, then, primarily before us, is the journeying of Jesus 
to Jerusalem, In that wider view which St. Luke takes of this 
whole history, he presents what really were three separate journeys 
as one —that towards the great end. In its conscious aim and object, 
all—from the moment of His finally quitting Galilee to llis final 
Entry into Jerusalem—formed, in the highest sense, only one journey 
And this St. Luke designates in a peculiar manner. Just as* he had 
spoken, not of Christ’s Death bu L of llis ‘ Exodus,’ or outgoing, which 
included His Resurrection and Ascension, so he now tells us that, 
‘when the days of His uptaking'—including and pointing to His 
Ascension 1 — 1 were being fulfilled, He also* steadfastly set* His Face 

to go to Jerusalem.’ 

St. John, indeed, goes farther back, and speaks of the circum¬ 
stances which preceded His journey to Jerusalem. There is an 
interval, or, as wc might term it, a blank, of more than half a year 
between the last narrative in the Fourth Gospel and this. For, the 
events chronicled in the sixth chapter of St. John's Gospel took place 
immediately before the Passover," which was on the fifteenth day 
of the first ecclesiastical month ifHsan), while the Feast of Taber- 


1 Of course, putting aside the question 
of tho arrangement into chapters, the 
reader might profitably make the exper¬ 
iment of arranging the Gospels Into 
parLs and sections, nor could he have a 
better guide to help bis own Investiga¬ 
tions than Canon IVestcoffn Introduction 
to the Study of Lhe Gospels. 

1 The substantive atvdkqjnt occurs 
only in this place, but the cognate verb 
repeatedly, as referring to the Ascension. 
The curioos Interpretation of Wieseler 
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with wpdirmtor It occurs twelve tlmee. 
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nacles * began on the same day of the seventh ecclesiastical month CHAP. 
{ Tishri), But, except in regard to the commencement of Christ's IV 
Ministry, that sixth chapter is the only one in the Gospel of St, 

John which refers to the Galilean Ministry of Christ* We would *st. John 
suggest, that what it records is partly intended 1 to exhibit, by the 
side of Christ's fully developed teaching, the fully developed enmity 
of the Jerusalem Scribes, which led even to the defection of many 
former disciples* Thus, chapter vi. would bca connecting-link (both 
as regards the teaching of Christ and the opposition to Him) between 
chapter v*, which tells of His visit at the ‘Unknown Feast,' and 
chapter vii., which records that at the Feast of Tabernacles. The six 
or seven months between the Feast of Passover b and that of Taber- *et. John 
nacles,* and all that passed within them, are covered by this brief cm John 
remark: i After these things Jesus walked in Galilee: for He would t11t 
not walk in Judaea, because the Jews [the leaders of the people 5 ] 
sought to kill Him.' 

But now the Feast of Tabernacles was at hand* The pilgrims 
would probably arrive in Jerusalem before the opening day of the 
Festival* For, besides the needful preparations—which would require 
time, especially on this Feast, when booths had to be constructed in 
which to live during the festive week—it was (as we remember) the 
common practice to offer such sacrifices as might have previously 
hccome due at any of the great Feasts to which the people might go 
up* 3 * Remembering that five months had elapsed since the last 
great Feast (that of Weeks), many such sacrifices must have been due. 
Accordingly, the ordinary festive companies of pilgrims, which would 
travel slowly, must have started from Galilee some time before the 
beginning of the Feast. These circumstances fully explain the details 
of the narrative. They also afford another most painful illustration 
of the loneliness of Christ in His Work. His disciples had failed to 
understand, they misapprehended His teaching. In the near pros¬ 
pect of His Death they either displayed gross ignorance, or else dis¬ 
puted about their future rank. And His own ‘ brethren 5 did not 
believe in Him. The whole course of late events, especially the 
unmet challenge of the Scribes for ‘ a sign from heaven, 1 had deeply 

1 Other and deeper reasons will also festive lectures commenced in the Acad- 

sugpe3t themselves* and have been hinted emies thirty days before each of the 
at when treating of this event. great Feasts. Those who attended them 

2 The term * Jews 1 is generally used by were called Beney Riyia^ in distinction 

SL John in that sense* to the Beney Khallah^ who attended the 

1 According to Babha K* 113 a t regular regnlar Sabbath lectures. 
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BOOK shaken them. What was the purpose of 1 works/ if done in the 

IV privacy of the circle of Christ’s Apostles, in a house, a remote 

^ district, or even before an ignorant multitude? If, claiming to be 

the Messiah, He wished to be openly 1 known ns sm-h, He must use 
other incans. If He really did these things, let Him manifest 
Himself before the world—in Jerusalem, the capital of their world, 
and before those who could test the reality of His Works. Let Him 
cotnc forward, at one of Israel’s great Feasts, in the Temple, and 
especially at this Feast which pointed to the Messianic ingathering 
of all nations. Let Him now go up with them in the festive company 
into Judaea, that so nis disciples—not the Galileans only, but all— 
might have the opportunity of * gazing* 2 on His Works. 1 

As the challenge was not new/ so, from the worldly point of view, 
it can scarcely be called unreasonable. It is, in fact, the same in 
principle as that to which the world would now submit the claims of 
Christianity to men's acceptance. It has only this one fault, That 
it ignores the world's enmity to the Christ. Diseipleship is not the 
result of any outward manifestation by f evidences 1 or demonstration. 
It requires the conversion of a child-like spirit. To manifest Him¬ 
self! This truly would He do, though not in their way. For this 
1 the season 1 a had not yet come, though it would soon arrive. Their 
‘season 1 —that for such Messianic manifestations as they contem¬ 
plated—was ( always ready.’ And this naturally, for f the world * 
could not * hate ’ them; they and their demonsti ations were quite in 
accordance with the world and its views. But towards Him the 
world cherished personal hatred, because of their contrariety of prin¬ 
ciple, because Christ was manifested, not to restore an earthly king¬ 
dom to Israel, hut to bring the Heavenly Kingdom upon earth—* to 
destroy the works of the Devil.’ Hence, He must provoke the enmity 
of that world which lay in the Wicked One. Another manifestation 
than that which they sought would He make, when His ‘season was 
fulfilled;’ soon, beginning at this very Feast, continued at the next, 
and completed at the last Passover; such manifestation of Himself 
as the Christ, as could alone bo made in view of the essential enmity 
of the world. 

And so He let them go up in the festive company, while Himself 
tarried. When the noise and publicity (which He wished to avoid) 

1 The same term K'Errx (Parhesf/fr) Is peculiarly IleliraiBtic. 
occurs in Rabbinic language. 4 See especially the cognate occurrence 

1 The verb is the significant one, and expressions at the marriage feast in 
G* tape aj. Cana. 

1 GodfX remarks, that the style of ver. 4 * Katpo%> 
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were no longer to be apprehended, He also went up, but privately,' 
not publicly, as they had suggested. Here St. Luke's account begins. 
It almost reads like a commentary on what the Lord had just said 
to His brethren, about the enmity of the world, and His mode of 
manifestation—who would not, and who would receive Him, and why. 

‘ He came unto His own, and His own received Him not. But as 
uiauy as received Him, to them gave He power to become children of 


God 


which were born 


of God. ’ 


The first purpose of Christ seems to have been to take the more 

direct road to Jerusalem, through Samaria, and not to follow that 
of the festive pilgrim-bands, which travelled to Jerusalem through 
Persea, in order to avoid the band of their hated rivals. But Hia 


intention was soon frustrated. In the very first Samaritan village to 
which the Christ had sent beforehand to prepare for Himself and HiB 
company, 2 His messengers were told that the Rabbi could not be 
received; that neither hospitality nor friendly treatment could be 
extended to One Who was going up to the Feast at Jerusalem. The 
messengers w r ho brought back this strangely un-Oriental answer met 
the Master and His followers on the road. It was not only an out¬ 
rage on common manners, but an act of open hostility to Israel, 
as well as to Christ, and the 1 Sons of Thunder, ’ whose feelings for 
their Master were, perhaps, the more deeply stirred as opposition to 
Him grew more fierce, proposed to vindicate the cause, alike of Israel 
and its Messiah-King, by the open and Divine judgment of fire called 
down from heaven to destroy that village. Did they in this con¬ 
nection think of the vision of Elijah, ministering to Christ on the 
Mount of Transfiguration—and was this their application of it? 
Truly, they knew not of what Spirit they were to be the children and 
messengers. He Who had come, not to destroy, but to save, turned 
and rebuked them, and passed from Samaritan into Jewish territory 
to pursue His journey.* Perhaps, indeed, He had only passed into 
Samaria to teach His disciple? this needful lesson. The view of 
this event just presented seems confirmed by the circumstance, that 


CHAP. 

IV 



1 Godet'intzrs from the word 'secretly/ 
that the journey of St. Luke ix. 51 could 
not have been that referred to by St. 
John. But the qualified expression, ‘as 
it were in secret/ conveys to my mind 
only a contrast to the public pilgrim- 
bands, id which it was the custom to travel 
to the Feasts—a publicity, which His 
1 brethren ’ specially desired at this time. 
Besides, the 1 in secret 1 of St John 
might refer not bo much to the journey 
as to the appearance of Christ at the 


Feast: comp, St John vii. 11, 14, 

* It does not necessarily follow, that 
the company at starting was a large one. 
But they would have no host nor ijuartera 
ready to receive them in Samaria. Hence 
the despatch of messengers. 

1 At the same time, according to the 
best MSS- the w’ords (in St. Luke ix. 54); 
‘ Even as Elias did/ and those (in verses 
55 and 56) from * and said, ♦ / to ‘ save 
them/ are interpolated* They are 
gloss/ though a correct one* 
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St. Matthew lays the scene immediately following 1 on the other side*— 
that is, in the Decapolis.* 

It was a journey of deepest interest and importance. For, it was 
decisive not only as regarded the Master, but those who followed Him, 
Henceforth it must not be, as in former times, but wholly and ex* 
clusively, as into suffering and death. It is thus that we view tho 
next three incidents of the way. Two or them find, also, a place in 
the Gospel by St, Matthew,* although in a different connection, iu 
accordance with the plan of that Gospel, which groups together tho 
Teaching of Christ, with but secondary attention to chronological 
succession. 

It seems that, as, after the rebuff of these Samaritans, they 1 were 
going r towards another, and a Jewish village, ( one Tl of the com* 
pany, and, as we learn from St, Matthew, * a Scribe/ in the generous 
enthusiasm of the moment—perhaps, stimulated by the wrong of the 
Samaritans, perhaps, touched by the love which would rebuke the 
zeal of the disciples, but had no word of blame for the unkindnesa of 
others—broke into a spontaneous declaration of readiness to follow 
Him absolutely and everywhere. Like the benediction of the woman 
who heard Him," it was one of these outbursts of an enthusiasm 
which His Presence awakened in every susceptible heart. But there 
was one eventuality which that Scribe, and all of like enthusiasm, 
reckoned not with—the utter homelessness of the Christ in this world 
—and this, not from accidental circumstances, but because Ho waa 
1 the Son of Man. 1 * And there is here also material for still deeper 
thought in the fact that this man was * a Scribe/ and yet had not 
gone up to the Feast, but tarried near Christ—was i one’ of those 
that followed Him now, and was capable of such feelingsP How 
many whom we regard as Scribes, may be in analogous relation to 
the Christ, and yet how much of fair promise has failed to ripen 
into reality in view of the homelessness of Christ and Christianity 
in this world—the strangership of suffering which it involves to 


1 The word n£, here designates a 
certain one—one, viz., of the company. 
The arrangement of the words un* 
doubtedly is, 'one of the company said 
unto Him by the way/ and not as either 
Id the A.V. or R.V. Comp. Canon Cook, 
ad loc. in the 'Speaker’s Commentary/ 

* We mark, that the designation * Son of 
Han ’ la here for the first time applied to 
Christ by St Matthew. May thta history 
have been Inserted in the First Gospel In 
that particular connection for the purpose 
of pointing out this contrast Id the treat¬ 


ment of the Son of Man by the sons of 
men—as if to say; Learn the meaning of 
the representative title: Son of Man,in a 
world of men who would not receive HlmT 
It Is the more marked, that it Immediately 
precedes the flret application on the part 
of men of the title 1 Son of God 1 to Christ 
in this Gospel (St Matt, vil. 29). 

* It Is scarcely necessary to discuss the 
suggestion, that the first two referred to 
In tbe narrative were either Bartholomew 
and Philip, or else Judas Iscariot and 
Thomas. 
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those who would follow, not somewhere, but absolutely, and every¬ 
where? 

The iutenseness of the self-denial involved in following Christ, 
and its contrariety to all that was commonly received among men, 
was, purposely, immediately further brought out. This Scribe had 
proffered to follow Jesus. Another of his disciples He asked to 
follow Him, and that in circumstances of peculiar trial and diffi¬ 
culty.* The expression ‘ to follow ' a Teacher would, in those days, 
be universally understood as implying discipleship. Again, no other 
duty would be regarded as more sacred than that they, on whom the 
obligation naturally devolved, should bury the dead. To this every¬ 
thing must give way—even prayer, and the study of the Law.” 
Lastly, we feel morally certain, that, when Christ called this disciple 
to follow Him, He was fully aware that at that very moment his 
father lay dead. Thus, He called him not only to homelessness—for 
this he might have been prepared—but to set aside what alike 
natural feeling and the Jewish Law seemed to itnpose on him as the 
most sacred duty. In the seemingly strange reply, which Christ 
made to the request to be allowed first to bury his father, we pass 
over the consideration that, according to Jewish law, the burial and 
mourning for a dead father, and the subsequent purifications, would 
have occupied many days, so that it might have been difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to overtake Christ. We would rather abide by 
the simple words of Christ. They teach us this very solemn and 
searching lesson, that there are higher duties than cither those of 
the Jewish Law, or even of natural reverence, and a higher call than 
that of man. No doubt Christ had here in view the near call to the 
Seventy—of whom this disciple was to he one—to ' go and preach 
the Kingdom of God.’ When the direct call of Christ to any work 
comes—that is, if we are sure of it from His own words, and not (as, 
alasl too often we do) only infer it by our own reasoning on His 
words—then every other call must give way. For, duties can never 

be in conflict—and this duty about the living and life must take 
precedence of that about death and the dead. Nor must we hesi¬ 
tate, because we know not in what form this work for Christ may 
come. There are critical moments in our inner history, when to post¬ 
pone the immediate call, is really to reject it; when to go and bury the 
dead—even though it were a dead father—were to die ourselves! 

Yet another hindrance to following Christ was to he faced. 
Another in the company that followed Christ would go with Him, 
but he asked permission first to go and bid farewell to those whom 
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BOOK he had left in his home. It almost seems as if this request had 
iv been one of those ‘ tempting ’ questions, addressed to Christ. But T 

even if otherwise, the farewell proposed M as not like that of Elisha, 
nor like the supper of Levi-Matthcw. It M as rather like the year 
which Jcphtha’s daughter would have with her companions, ere ful¬ 
filling the vow. It shows, that to follow Christ Mas regarded ns a 
duty } and to leave those in the earthly home as a trial ; and it 
betokens, not merely a divided heart, hut one not fit for the Kingdom 
of God. For, how can he draw a straight furrow in which to cast 
the seed, who, as he puts his hand to the plough, looks around or 
behind him? 

Thus, these are the three vital conditions of following Christ: 
absolute self-denial and homelessness in the world; immediate and 
entire self-surrender to Christ and His Work, and a heart and affec¬ 
tions simple, undivided, and set on Christ and His Work, to w r hich 
there is no other trial of parting like that which would involve 
parting from Him, no other or higher joy than that of following 
Him. In such spirit let them now go after Christ in His last 
journey—and to such work as He will appoint them! 
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CHAPTER V. 


FURTHER INCIDENTS OF THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM—THE MISSION 
AND RETURN OF THE SEVENTY—THE HOME AT BETHANY—MARTHA 
AND MARY. 

(SL Luke x. 1-16; Matt lx. 36-38; xi, 20-24; St. Luke x. 17-24; St. Matt. xL 

25-30 ; xiii. 16 ; SL Luke x. 25 ; 38-42. 


Although, for the reasons explained in the previous chapter, the 
exact succession of events cannot be absolutely determined, it seems 
most likely, that it was on His progress southwards at this time that 
Jesus ‘ designated ' 1 those * seventy ’ 2 1 others,’ who were to herald 
His arrival in every town and village. Even the circumstance, that 
the instructions to them are so similar to, and yet distinct from, those 
formerly given to the Twelve, seems to point to them as those from 
whom the Seventy are to be distinguished as ‘other.’ We judge, 
that they were sent forth at this time, first, from the Gospel of St. 

Luke, where this whole section appears as a distinct and separate 
record, presumably, chronologically arranged; secondly, from the 
fitness of such a mission at that particular period, when Jesus made 
His la9t Missionary progress towards Jerusalem; and, thirdly, from 
the unlikelihood, if not impossibility, of taking such a public step 
after the persecution which broke out after His appearance at Jeru¬ 
salem on the Feast of Tabernacles. At any rate, it could not have 
taken place later than in the period between the Feast of Taberno- 
cles and that of the Dedication of the Temple, since, after that, Jesus 
1 walked no more openly among the J ews. ’ * 

With all their similarity, there are notahle differences hetween 
the Mission of the Twelve and this of ‘ the other Seventy.’ Let it be 
noted, that the former is recorded by the three Evangelists, so that 
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there could have been no confusion on the part of St. Luke. b But 

^ Ip 5 f 

the mission of the Twelve was on their appointment to the Aposto- at .Mari vt 

» i Svt! 

late; it was evangelistic and missionary; and it was in confirmation skLukeix 
and manifestation of the ‘ power and authority’ given to them. We 


Perhaps this maybe a fuller English - The reading: * Seventy-two* seems a 
equivalent than ‘appoint’ correction, made for obvious reasons. 
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regard it, therefore, a3 symbolical of the Apostolatc just instituted, 
with its work and authority. On the other hand, no power or au¬ 
thority was formally conferred on the Seventy, their mission being 
only temporary, and, indeed, for one definite purpose; its primary 
object was to prepare for the coming of the Master in the places to 
which they were sent; and their selection was from the wider circle 
of disciples, the number being now Seventy instead of Twelve. Even 
these two numbers, as well as the difference in the functions of the 
two classes of messengers, seem to indicate that the Twelve symbol¬ 
ised the princes of the tribes of Israel, while the Seventy were the 
symbolical representatives of these tribes, like the seventy elders ap¬ 
pointed to assist Moses. 11 This symbolical meaning of the number 
Seventy continued among the Jews. We can trace it in the LXX, 
(supposed) translators of the Bible into Greek, and in the seventy 
members of the Sanhedrin, or supreme court. 1 

There was something very significant in this appearance of 
Christ's messengers, by two nnd two, in every place He was about to 
visit. As John the Baptist had, at the first, heralded the Coming of 
Christ, so now two heralds appeared to solemnly announce His Ad¬ 
vent at the close of His Ministry; ns John had sought, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Old Testament Church, to prepare His Way, so they, 
as the representatives of the New Testament Church. In both cases 
the preparation sought was a moral one. It was the national sum¬ 
mons to open the gates to the rightfal King, and accept Ilis rule. 
Only, the need was now the greater for the failure of John’s mission, 
through the misunderstanding and disbelief of the nation. 11 This 
conjunction with John the Baptist and the failure of his mission, as 
regarded natfo/iaf results, accounts for the insertion in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel of part of the address delivered on the Mission of the Seventy, 
immediately after the record of Christ's rebuke of the national rejec¬ 
tion of the Baptist.' For St. Matthew, who (as well as St. Mark) 
records not the Mission of the Seventy—simply because (as before 
explained) the whole section, of which it forms part, is peculiar to 
St. Luke’s Gospel—reports ' the Discourses ’ connected with it in 
other, and to them congruous, connections. 

We mark, that, what may be termed ‘ the Preface * to the Mission 
of the Seventy, is given by St. Matthew (in a somewhat fuller form) 


1 In Bemldb. R. IS, ed.Warsh. p. 64 b, Zagen (Rider) Inscribed on them, while 
the mode ot electing these Seventy Is thus two were blanks. The latter are sup- 

described. Hoses chose six from every posed to have been drawn by Eldad and 

tribe, and then put Into an urn seventy- Hedad. 
two lotsw Of which seventy had the word 1 Comp. Sank. L 6. 
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as that to the appointment and mission of the Twelve Apostles;* and 
it may have been, that kindred words had preceded both. Partially, 
indeed, the expressions reported in St. Luke x. 2 had been em¬ 
ployed long before. b Those * multitudes’ throughout Israel—nay, 
those also which ‘are not of that flock’—appeared to His view like 
sheep without a true shepherd’s care, ' distressed and prostrate,’ 1 and 
their mute misery and only partly conscious longing appealed, and 
not in vain, to His Divine compassion. This constituted the ultimate 
ground of the Mission of the Apostles, and now of that of the Seventy, 
into a harvest that was truly great. Compared with the extent of 
the field, and the urgency of the work, how few were the labourers! 
Yet, as the field was God's, so also could He alone ‘thrust forth 
labourers ’ willing and able to do His work, w r hile it must be ours to 
pray that He would be pleased to do so. 

On these introductory words,' which ever since have formed 'the 
bidding prayer’ of the Church in her work for Christ, followed the 
commission and special directions to the thirty-five pairs of disciples 
who went on this embassy. In almost every particular they are the 
same as those formerly given to the Twelve. 1 We mark, however, 
that both the introductory and the concluding words addressed to the 

Apostles are wanting in what was said to the Seventy, It was not 
necessary to warn them against going to the Samaritans, since the 
direction of the Seventy was to those cities of Pcrsea and Judaea, on 
the road to Jerusalem, through which Christ was about to pass. Nor 
were they armed with precisely the same supernatural powers as the 
Twelve.' 1 Naturally, the personal directions as to their conduct were 
in both cases substantially the same. We mark only three pecu¬ 
liarities in those addressed to the Seventy. The direction to 'salute 

no man by the way ’ was suitable to a temporary and rapid mission, 
which might have been sadly interrupted by making or renewing 
acquaintances. Both the Mishnah® and the Talmud 1 lay it down, 
that prayer was not to be interrupted to salute even a king, nay, 
to uncoil a serpent that had wound round the foot.* On the other 
hand, the Rabbis discussed the question, whether the reading of the 
Shema and of the portion of the Psalms called the Ilallel might be 
interrupted at the close of a paragraph, from respect for a person, or 
interrupted in the middle, from motives of fear.* All agreed, that 
immediately before prayer no one should be saluted, to prevent 
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1 The first word means literally 1 torn. 1 3 See Book TIT. ch* xxvii. 

The second occure sixty-two times in the 3 But it might be interrupted for a 

LXX. as equivalent for the Hebrew scorpion, Ber. 33 a . Comp, page 141, 
(Htphil) Hi&klikht projicio, abjicio. note 1. 
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distraction, and it was advised rather to summarise or to cut short 
than to break into prayer, though the latter might he admissible 
in case of absolute necessity.* None of these provisions, however, 
seems to have been in the inind of Christ* Jf any parallel is to be 
sought, it would be found in the similar direction of Elisha to 
Gehazi, when sent to lay the prophet's staff on the dead child of the 
Shun am mite* 

The other two peculiarities in the address to the Seventy seem 
verbal rather than real. The expression,* ‘if the Son of Peace be 
there/ is a Hebraism, equivalent to ‘if the house be worthy/ 0 and 
refers to the character of the head of the house and the tone of the 
household* 1 Lastly, the direction to eat and drink such things as 
were set before them 4 is only a further explanation of the command 
to abide in the house which nad received them, without seeking lbr 
better entertainment* 1 On the other hand, the whole most important 
close of the address to the Twelve—w r hieh, indeed, forms by far the 
largest part of it'—is wanting in the commission to the Seventy, 
thus clearly marking its merely temporary character* 

In St* Luke’s Gospel, the address to the Seventy is followed by a 
denunciation of Chorazin and Bcthsaida. f This is evidently in its 
right place there, afler the Ministry of Christ in Galilee had been 
completed and finally rejected* Jn St* Matthew's Gospel, it stands 
(for a reason already indicated) immediately afler the Lord’s rebuke 
of the popular rejection of the Baptist’s message.* The ‘woe’ pro- 
nounced on those cities, in which ‘most of His mighty works were 
done/ is in proportion to the greatucss of their privileges* The 
denunciation of Chorazin and Bethsaida is the more remarkable, 
that Chorazin is not otherwise mentioned in the Gospels, nor yet 
any miracles recorded as having taken place in (the western) Beth¬ 
saida. From this two inferences seem inevitable* First, this history 
must be real* Jf the whole were legendary, Jesus would not be 
represented as selecting the names of places, which the writer had 
not connected with the legend* Again, apparently no record haB 
been preserved in the Gospels of most of Christ's miracles—only 
those being narrated, which were necessary in order to present Jesus 


1 Comp* Job xxL 9, both in the original 
and the Targmn. 

1 Canon Cook (ad loc*) regards this as 
evidence that the Seventy were also sent 
to the 8amadtane ; and as implying per¬ 
mission to eat or their food, which the 
Jews held to be forbidden. To me it 
conveys the opposite, since so fundamen¬ 


tal an alteration would not have been 
Introduced In such an indirect manner. 
Besides, the direction la not to eat their 
food, but any kind of food* Lastly, If 
Christ had l n trod need so vital a change, 
the later difficulty of St. Peter, and the 
vision on the subject would not bo 
intelligible. 
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as the Christ, in accordance with the respective plans on which each CHAP. 


of the Gospels was constructed. 1 

As already stated, the denunciations were in proportion to the 
privileges, and hence to the guilt, of the unbelieving cities. Chorazin 
and Bethsaida are compared with Tyre and Sidon, which under simi¬ 
lar admonitions would have repented, 1 while Capernaum, which, as 
for so long the home of Jesus, had truly * been exalted to heaven, 1 
is compared with Sodom. And such guilt involved greater punish¬ 
ment. The very site of Bethsaida and Chorazin cannot be fixed 
with certainty. The former probably represents the 1 Fishcrton' of 
Capernaum, 3 the latter seems to have almost disappeared from the 
shore of the Lake. St. Jerome places it two miles from Capernaum. 
If so, it may be represented by the modern Kcrazeh, somewhat to 
the north-west of Capernaum, The site would correspond with the 
name. For Kerdzeh is at present i a spring with an insignificant 
ruin above it, 14 and the name Chorazin may well be derived from 
Keroz {"-i?) a water-jar—Cherozin, or ‘ Chorazin,* the water-jars. 
If so, we can readily understand that the 1 Fishcrton ’ on the south 
side of Capernaum, anti the wcll-known^ springs, ‘Chorazin, 1 on the 
other side of it, may have been the frequent scene of Christ’s mira¬ 
cles. This explains also, in part, why the miracles there wrought 
had not been told as well as those done in Capernaum itself. In the 
Talmud a Chorazin, or rather Chorziin, is mentioned as celebrated for 
its wheat. h But as for Capernaum itself—standing on that vast field 
of ruins and upturned stones which marks the site of the modern 
Tell Ham , we feel that no description of it could be more pictorially 
true than that in which Christ prophetically likened the city in its 
downfall to the dcsolateness of death and 1 Hades. 1 
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Whether or not the Seventy actually returned to Jesus before the 
Feast of Tabernacles, 5 it is convenient to consider in this connection 
the result of their Mission. It had filled them with the ‘joy 1 of as* 
surance; nay, the result had exceeded their expectations, just as their 
faith had gone beyond the mere letter unto the spirit of His Words. 
As they reported it to Him, even the demons had been subject to 
them through His Name. In this they had exceeded the letter of 


1 Fasting 'in sackcloth and ashes 1 no meaning. We have, therefore, adopted 
was the practice in public humiliations the reading of Alford, Meyer, Ac., which 
(Taan. iu 1). only differs in tense from the A,V. 

a The R.V., following what are re- 3 See Book TIL ch, xxxi. 

garded as some of the best MSS., renders 4 Canon Tristram . 

it interrogatively: ‘Shalt thou be ex- h infers this from the use of the 

ailed,' Ac.? But such a question is not word 4 returned/ St. Luke x. 17* 

Only without precedent, but really yields 
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Christ’s commission; but as they made experiment of it, their faith 
had grown, and they had applied His command to * heal the sick ’ to 
the worst of all sufferers, those grievously vexed by demons. And, 
as always, their faith was not disappointed. Nor could It be other¬ 
wise, The great contest had been long decided; it only remained 
for the faith of the Church to gather the fruits of that victory. The 
Prince of Light and Life had vanquished the Prince of Darkness and 
Death. The Prince of this world must be east out.* In spirit, Christ 
gazed on ‘Satan Cullen as lightning from heaven.' As one has aptly 
paraphrased it: 1 ‘ While you cast out his subjects, I saw the prince 
himself fall.’ It has been asked, whether tho words of Christ re¬ 
ferred to any particular event, such as His Victory in the Temptation.' 
But any such limitation would imply grievous misunderstandiug of 
the whole. So to speak, the fall of Sutan is to the bottomless pit; 
ever going on to the Anal triumph of Christ. As the Lord beholds him, 
he is fallen from heaven—from the scat of power and of worship; for, 
hie mastery ie broken by the Stronger than lie. And lie is fallen like 
lightning, in its rapidity, dazzling splendour, and destructiveness.* 
Yet as wc perceive it, it is only demons cast out in His Name. For 
still is this fight and sight continued, and to all ages of the present 
dispensation. Each time the faith of the Church casts out demons— 

whether as formerly, or as they presently vex men, whether in the 

lighter combat about possession of the body, or in the sorer fight 
aboqt possession of the soul—ns Christ beholds it, it is ever Satan 
fallen. For, he sees of the travail of His soul, and is satisfied. And 
so also is there joy in heaven over every sinner that repenteth. 

The authority and power over ‘the demons/ attained by faith, 
was not to pass away with the occasion that had called it forth. Tho 
Seventy were the representatives of the Church in her work of pre¬ 
paring for the Advent of Christ. As already indicated, the sight of 
Satan fallen from heaven is the continuous history of the Church, 
What the faith of the Seventy had attuined was now to be made 
permanent to the Church, whose representatives they were. For, the 
words in which Christ now gave authority and power to tread on 1 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the Enemy, and 
the promise that nothing should hurt them, could not have been 
addressed to the Seventy for a Mission which had now come to an 


1 Oodet, ad loc. elm, do we mark not only difference, but 

1 So far from seeing here, with JTIi/i-te he contrti&f, to Jewish views, 

(ad loc.), Jewish notions about Satan, \ 3 The word over (* on/ A.V.) must be 

hold that Id the SaUnology of the New connected with 1 power* 1 
Testament* perhaps more than anywhere 
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end, except in so far as they represented the Church Universal. It CHAP, 
is almost needless to add, that those 1 serpents and scorpions' are v 
not to be literally but symbolically understood.* 1 Yet it is not this -v- 

power or authority which is to be the main joy either of the Church 

A Cl + 1 U 4 3 Vi 

or the individual, but 1 the fact that our names arc written in heaven. 3 J*“ rk ”*• 
And so Christ brings us back to His great teaching about the need 
of becoming children, and wherein lies the secret of true greatness in 
the Kingdom. 

It is beautifully in tbe spirit of all this, when we read that the 
Joy of the disciples was met by that of the Master, and that His 
teaching presently merged into a prayer of thanksgiving. Through¬ 
out the occurrences since the Transfiguration, we have noticed an 
increasing antithesis to the teaching of the Rabbis. But it almost 
reached its climax in the thanksgiving, that the Father in heaven 
had hid these things from the wise and the understanding, and 
revealed them unto babes. As we view it in the light of those times, 
we know that 4 the wise and understanding ’—the Rabbi and the 
Scribe—could not, from their standpoint, have perceived them; nay, 
that it is matter of never-ending thanks that, not what they, but 
what ‘the babes,’ understood, was—as alone it could be—the subject 
of the Heavenly Father’s revelation. We even tremble to think how 
it would have fared with ‘ the babes, ’ if 4 the wise and understand¬ 
ing’ had had part with them jn the knowledge revealed. And so it 
must ever be, not only the Law of the Kingdom and the fundamental 
principle of Divine Revelation, but matter for thanksgiving, that, not 
as 4 wise and understanding,’ but only as ‘babes’—as ‘converted,’ 

‘ like children ’—we can share in that knowledge which maketh wise 
unto salvation. And this truly is the Gospel, and the Father’s good 
pleasure.* 

The words.” with which Christ turned from this Address to Lhe b at. Luk* 

^ Xf 

Seventy and thanksgiving to God, seem almost like the Father's 
answer to the prayer of the Son. They refer to, and explain, the 
authority which Jesus had bestowed on His Church; *A11 things 
were delivered 5 to Me of My Father;' and they afford the highest 

1 I presume, that in the same sym- 3 The figure is one current in Scripture 
bolical sense must be understood the (comp. Exod, xxxii. 32: la- iv. 3; Dan* 

Haggadah about a great Rabbinic Saint, xii. 1). But the Rabbis took it in a 
whom a serpent bit without harming grossly literal manner, and spoke of three 
him, and then immediately died. The books opened every New Year's Day— 

Rabbi brought it to bis disciples witb the those of the pious, the wicked, and the 

words: It is not the serpent that killetb, intermediate (Rosh kuSb. 16 &). 

but sin (Ber. 33 a ). 4 This is a common Jewish formula; 

J The word father 1 in the A.Y. is 

spurious. 5 The tense should here be marked. 
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rationale for the fact, that these things had been hid from the wise 
and revealed unto babes. For, as no man, only the Father,could lmve 
full knowledge of the Son, and, conversely, no man, only the Son, 
had true knowledge of the Father, it followed, that this knowledge 
came to us, not of Wisdom or learning, but only through the llevehi- 
tion of Christ: * No one knoweth Who the Son is, savo the Futlier; 
and Who the Father is, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal Him.’ 

St. Matthew, who also records this—although in a different 
connection, immediately oftcr the denunciation of the unbelief of 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum—concludes this section by 
words which have ever since been the grand text of those who, 
following in the wake of the Seventy, have been ambassadors for 
Christ.* On the other hand, St. Luke concludes this part of his 
narrative by adducing words equally congruous to the occasion/ 
which, indeed, arc not new in the mouth of the Lord.* From their 
suitableness to what had preceded, we can have little doubt that 
both that which St. Matthew, and that which St. Luke, reports was 
spoken on this occasion. Because knowledges of the Father camo 
only through the Son, and because these things were hidden from the 
wise and revealed to ' babes,’ did the gracious Lord open His Arms so 
wide, and bid all 1 that laboured and were heavy laden come to Him. 
These were the sheep, distressed and prostrate, whom to gather, that 
He might give them rest, He had sent forth the Seventy on a work, 
for which He had prayed tho Father to thrust forth labourers, and 
which He has since entrusted to the faith and service of love of the 
Church. And the true wisdom, which qualified for the Kingdom, 
was to take up His yoke, which would be found easy, and a lightsome 
burden, not like that unbearable yoke of Rabbinic conditions; 4 and 
the true understanding to be sought, was by learning of Him. In 
that wisdom of entering the Kingdom by taking up its yoke, and in 
that knowledge which came by learning of Him, Christ was Himself 
alike the true lesson and the best Teacher for those 1 babes.’ For He 
is meek and lowly in heart. He hod done what He taught, and Ho 
taught what He had done; and so, by coming unto Him, would true 
rest be found for the soul. 

These words, as recorded by St. Matthew—the Evangelist of the 
jews—must have sunk the deeper into the hearts of Christ’s Jewish 


* Melanchthon writes: * In this "AU " thou art not to search for another register 
thou art to Include thyself, and not to of God.’ 
think that thou dost not belong thereto; 
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hearers, that they came in their own old familiar form of speech, yet 
with such contrast of spirit. One of the most common figurative 
expressions of the time was that of £ the yoke’ (“r), to indicate 
submission to an occupation or obligation. Tints, we road not only of the 
‘ yoke of the Law,’ but of that of ‘ earthly governments,’ and ordinary 
1 civil obligations.’* Very instructive for the understanding of the 
figure is this paraphrase of Cant. i. 10: ‘ How beautiful is their neck 
for bearing the yoke of Thy statutes; and it shall be upon them like 
the yoke on the neck of the ox that plougheth in the field, and pro- 
videth food for himself and his master.’ b 1 This yoke might be ‘ cast 
otf,’ as the ten tribes had cast oft* that ‘of God,’ and thus brought on 
themselves their exile.' On the other hand, to ‘take upon oneself the 
yoke ’ (rtf ?2j') meant to submit to it of free choice and deliberate 
resolution. Tims, in the allegorism of the Midrash, in the inscription, 
Prov. xxx. 1, concerning ‘ Agur, the son of Jakeh ’—which is viewed 

as a symbolical designation of Solomon—the word 1 Massa,’rendered 
in the Authorized Version ‘ prophecy,’ is thus explained in reference 
to Solomon: 1 Massa, because he lifted on himself (Naso.) the yoke 
of the Holy One, blessed be lie.’ 4 And of Isaiah it was said, that 
he had been privileged to prophesy of so many blessings, 1 because 
he had taken upon himself the yoke of the Kingdom of Ileaven with 


joy.’" 1 And, as previously stated, it was set forth that in the 
‘ Shema ,’ or Creed—which was repeated everyday—the words, Dent, 
vi. 4-9, were recited before those in xi. 13-21, so as first generally 
to ‘take upon ourselves the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
only afterwards that of the commandments.’™ And this yoke all 
Israel had taken upon itself, thereby gaining the merit ever afterwards 
imputed to them. 

Yet, practically, ‘ the yoke of the Kingdom ’ was none other than 
that ‘of the Law’ and ‘of the commandments;’ one of laborious 
performances and of impossible self-righteousness. It was * unbear¬ 
able,’ not ‘ the easy ’ and lightsome yoke of Christ, in which the 
Kingdom of God was ol‘ faith, not of works. And, as if themselves 
to bear witness to this, wc have this saying of theirs, terribly signi¬ 
ficant in this connection: ‘Not like those formerly (the first), who 
made for themselves the yoke of the Law easy and light; but like 
those after them (those afterwards), who made the yoke of the Law 


CHAP. 

V 



1 AbhotlL 
Ui, 6 


b T argu m* 
ad loc. 


8 Shemoth 
R, 30 


a Mldr. 
Shoch. 
Tobb, 
Lemb. p, 

20 a 

* Yalkut tt. 
p. 43 a. 

5 275, lines 
10 fee. from 
bottom 


'Ben it 2 


1 Similarly we read of 1 the yoke of in the great Academy of Jerusalem t»y 
repentance (Meed K, 16 b) r of that 'of Elijah the prophet to a question pro¬ 
man/ or rather ‘of flesh and blood 1 pounded to him by a student. 

(Ab. de R, Nath, 20), Ac, 3 Comp, 'Sketches of Jewish Social 

2 This ia mentioned as an answer given Life, 1 p. 270. 
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upon them hcavyl ’ ■ And, indeed, this voluntary making of the yoke 
as heavy us possible, the taking on themselves as many obligations as 
possible, was the ideal of Rabbinic piety. There was, therefore, pecu* 
liar teaching and comfort in the words of Christ; and well might He 
add, as St, Luke reports/ that blessed were they who saw and heard 
these things.' For, that Messianic Kingdom, which had been the 
object of rapt vision and earnest longing to prophets and kings of 
old had now become reality** 

Abounding as this history is in contrasts, it seems not unlikely, 
that the scene next recorded by St* Luke® stands in its right place. 
Such an inquiry on the part of a 'certain lawyer,' as to wlmt he 
should do to inherit eternal life, together with Christ's Parabolic 
teaching about the Good Samaritan, is evidently congruous to the 
previous teaching of Christ about entering into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, Possibly, this Scribe may have understood the words of the 
Master about these things being hid from the wise, and the need of 
taking up the yoke of the Kingdom, as enforcing the views of tliOBC 
Rabbinic teachers, who laid more stress upon good works than upon 
study* Perhaps himself belonged to that minority, although hie 
question was intended to tempt—-to try whether the Master would 
stand the Rabbinic test, alike morally and dialectically* And, without 
at present entering on the Parable which gives Christ’s final answer 
(and which will best be considered together with the others belonging 
to that period), it will be seen how peculiarly suited it was to the 
state of mind just supposed. 

From this interruption, which, but for the teaching of Christ 
connected with it, would have formed a terrible discord in the 
heavenly harmony of this journey, we turn to a far other scene. It 
follows in the course of St. Luke's narrative, and we have no reason 
to consider it out of its proper place* If so, it must mark the close 
of Christ's journey to the Feast of Tabernacles, since the home of 
Martha and Mary, to which it introduces us, was in Bethany, close 
to Jerusalem, almost one of its suburbs. Other indications, con¬ 
firmatory of this note of time, are not wanting. Thus, the history 


1 In a rapt description of the Messianic 
glory (PesiQta, ud. Huber. 149 <i, end) we 
read that Israel shall exult in HIb light, 
Baying: ' Blessed the hour in which the 
Hesssiah has been created; blessed the 
womb that bare Him; blessed the eye 
that sees Him; blessed the eye that is 
deemed worthy to behold Him, for the 
opening of bU Ups is bless jog and peace. 


Ac.* It Is a strange coincidence, to say 
the least, that this passage occurs in a 
* Lecture 1 on the portion of the prophets 
(Is. Ixi* 10), which at present is read Id 
the Synagogues on a Sabbath close to 
the Feast of Tabernacles* 

1 The same words were spoken on a 
previous occasion (St. MatL xIlL 16), 
after the Parable of the Sower. 
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which follows that of the home of Bethany, when one of His disciples 
asks Him to teach them to pray, as the Baptist had similarly taught 
his followers, seems to indicate, that they were then on the scene 
of John’s former labours—north-east of Bethany; and, lienee, that 
it occurred on Christ’s return from Jerusalem. Again, from the 
narrative of Christ’s reception in the house of Martha, we gather 
that Jesus had arrived in Bethany with His disciples, but that 
He alone was the guest of the two sisters.* . We infer that Christ 
had dismissed His disciples to go into the neighbouring City for the 
Feast, while Himself tarried in Bethany. Lastly, with all this agrees 
the notice in St. John vii. 14, that it was not at the beginning, but 

‘ about the midst of the feast,’ that ‘ Jesus went up into the Temple.’ 
Although travelling on the two first festive days was not actually 
unlawful, yet we can scarcely conceive that Jesus would have done 
so—especially on the Feast of Tabernacles; and the inference is 
obvious, that Jesus had tarried in the immediate neighbourhood, as 
we know He did at Bethany in the house of Martha and Mary. 1 

Other things, also, do so explain themselves—notably, the absence 
of the brother of Martha and Mary, who probably spent the festive 
days in the City itself. It was the beginning of the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, aud the scene recorded by St. Luke 1 ’ would take place in the 
open leafy booth which served as the sitting apartment during the 
festive week. For, according to law, it was duty during the festive 
week to eat, sleep, pray, study—in short, to live—in these booths, 
which were to be constructed of the boughs of living trees. 3 And, 
although this was not absolutely obligatory on women,' yet, the rule 
which bade all make ‘ the booth the principal, and the house only the 
secondary dwelling,” 1 would induce them to make this leafy tent at 
least the sitting apartment alike for men and women. And, indeed, 
those autumn days were just the season when it would be joy to sit in 
these delightful cool retreats—the memorials of Israel’s pilgrim-days I 
They were high enough, and yet not too high; chiefly open in front; 
close enongh to be shady, and yet not so close as to exclude sunlight 
and air. Such would be the apartment in which what is recorded 
passed; and, if we add that this booth stood probably in the court, 
we can picture to ourselves Martha moving forwards and backwards 
on her busy errands, and seeing, as she passed again and again, Mary 
still sitting a rapt listener, not heeding what passed around; and, 
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* St. Lute 
x, 36 


* X. 38-43 


' Butt. 11. S 


J U. 1. 0 


1 No one who impartially reads St. John was in Bethany, 
xi can doubt, that the persona therein- a Comp. 'The Temple and Its Ser- 
troduced are the Martha arid Mary of vicea/ p. 237, Ac. 
this history, nor hence that their home 
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BOOK lastly, how the elder sister coaid, as the language of verse 40 implies, 
rv enter so suddenly the Master's Presence, bringing her complaint. 

'■“""'T'—** To understand this history, we must dismiss from our minds 

preconceived, though, perhaps, attractive thoughts. There is no 
evidence that the household of Bethany had previously belonged to 
the circle of Christ's professed disciples. It was, as the whole history 
shows, a wealthy home. It consisted of two sisters—the elder, Martha 
(a not uncommon Jewish name, 1 being the feminine of Mar * and 
equivalent to our word ' mistress’); the younger, Mary ; and their 
brother Lazarus, or, Laazar .' Although we know not how it came, 
yet, evidently, the house was Martha's, and into it she received Jesus 
on His arrival in Bethany. It would have been no uncommon occur¬ 
rence in Israel for a pious, wealthy lady to receive a great Rabbi 
into her house. But the present was not an ordinary case. Martha 
must have heard of Him, even if she had not seen Him. But, 
st. indeed, the whole narrative implies,* that Jesus had come to Bethany 
with the view of accepting the hospitality of Martha, which prob¬ 
ably had been proffered when some of those ‘Seventy,’sojourning 
in the worthiest house at Bethany, had announced the near arrival 
of the Master. Still, her bearing affords only indication of heing 
drawn towards Christ—at most, of a sincere desire to learn the good 
news, not of actual discipleship. 

And so Jesus came—and, with Him and in Him, Heaven’s own 
Light and Peace. He was to lodge in one of the booths, the BisterB 
in the house, and the great booth in the middle of the courtyard 
would be the common living apartment of all. It could not have 
been long after His arrival—it must have been almost immediately, 
that the sisters felt they had received more than an Angel unawareB. 
How best to do Him honour, was equally the thought of both. To 
Martha it seemed, as if she could not do enough in showing Him all 
hospitality. And, indeed, this festive season was a busy lime for the 
mistress ofa wealthy household, especially in the near neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, whence her brother might, after the first two festive 
days, bring with him, any time that week, honoured guests from the 
City. To these cares was now added that of doing sufficient honour 
to such a Guest—for she, also, deeply felt His greatness. And sob he 
hurried to and fro through the courtyard, literally, ‘ distracted * about 
much serving.’ 


1 See Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. ad voc. 
1 Martha occurs, however, also as a 

Bale name (in the Aramaic) 

* 

* The name Taatat or Iaebt, 


occurs frequently \u Talmudic writing*! as 
an abbreviated form of Elaxar or Eleazar 

4 lepieax&ro. 
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Her younger sister, also, would do Ilim all highest honour; but, CHAP, 
not as Martha. Her homage consisted in forgetting all else but V 
Him, Who spake as none had ever done. As truest courtesy or 
affection consists, nor in its demonstrations, but in being so absorbed 
in the object of it as to forget its demonstration, so with Mary in 
the Presence of Christ. And then a new Light, another Day had 
risen upon her; a fresh life had sprung up within her soul: 4 She sat 
at the Lord's Feet , 1 and heard his Word/ We dare not inquire, and 
yet we well know, of what it would be. And so, time alter time — 
perhaps, hour after hour—as Martha passed on her busy way, she still 
sat listening and living. At last, the sister who, in her impatience, 
could not think that a woman could, in such manner, fulfil her duty, 
or show forth her religious profiling, broke in with what sounds like 
a querulous complaint: £ Lord, dost Thou not care that my sister did 
leave me to serve alone?’ Mary had served with her, but she had 
now left her to do the work aloue, Would the Master bid her 
resume her neglected work? But, with tone of gentle reproof and 
admonition, the affcctionatencss of which appeared even in the 
repetition of her name, Martha, Martha—as, similarly, on a later 
occasion, Simon, Simon—did He teach her in words which, however 
simple in their primary meaning, arc so full, that they have ever 
since borne the most many-sided application: ‘Thou art careful and 
anxious about many things; but one thing is needful ; 5 and Mary 
hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken away from her/ 

It was, as we imagine, perhaps the first day of, or else the pre¬ 
paration for, the Feast. More than that one day did Jesus tarry in 
the home of Bethany. Whether Lazarus came then to see Him—and, 
still more, what both Martha and Mary learned, either then, or after¬ 
wards, we reverently forbear to search into. Suffice it, that though 
the natural disposition of the sisters remained what it had been, yet 
henceforth, ‘Jesus loved Martha and her sister/ 

1 This, instead of ' Jesus/ is the read- gin): "but few tilings are needful, or one 1 
ing more generally received as correct, -—meaning, not much preparation, in- 

* Few would be disposed to adopt the deed, only one dish ve necessary, 
proposed alternative reading (R.V., mar- 
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AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES—FI AST DISCOURSE IN THE TEMPLE. 

O'L Jobo viL 11-36.) 

book It was Choi ha Moed —as the non-sacred part of the festive week, the 
IV half-holy days were called. 1 Jerusalem, the City of Solemnities, the 

City of Palaces, the City of beauty and glory, wore quite another than 
its usual aspect; other, even, than when its streets were thronged by 
festive pilgrims during the Passover-week, or at Pentecost. For this 
was pre-eminently the Feast for foreign pilgrims, coming from the 
farthest distance, whose Temple-contributions were then received and 
counted. 1 Despite the strange costumes of Media, Arabia, Persia, or 
India, and even further; or the Western speech and bearing of the 
pilgrims from Italy, Spain, the modern Crimea, and the banks of the 
Danube, if not from yet more strange and barbarous lands, it would 
not be difficult to recognise the lineaments of the Jew, nor to perceive 
that to change one’s clime was not to change one’s mind. As the 
Jerusalemite would look with proud self-consciousness, not un mingled 
with kindly patronage, on the swarthy strangers, yet fellow-country¬ 
men, or the eager-cycd Galilean curiously stare after them, the pilgrims 
would, in turn, gaze with mingled awe and wonderment on the novel 
scene. Here was the realisation of their fondest dreams ever since 
childhood, the home and spring of their holiest thoughts and best 
hopes—that which gave inward victory to the vanquished, and con¬ 
verted persecution into anticipated triumph. 

They could come at this season of the year—not during the 
winter for the Passover, nor yet quite so readily in summer’s beat 
for Pentecost. But now, in the delicious cool of early autumn, when 
all harvest-operations, the gathering in of luscious fruit and the 

vintage were past, and the first streaks of gold were tinting the 
foliage, strangers from afar off, and countrymen from Judaea, Penea, 
and Galilee, would mingle in the streets of Jerusalem, under the 

* Also Okoilo tAtl Moed and Moed Qeto*. 


* See ch. iii. of Lhia Book. 
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ever-present shadow of that glorious Sanctuary of marble, cedar wood, 
and gold, up there on high Moriah, symbol of the infinitely more 
glorious overshadowing Presence of Him, Who was the Holy One in 
the midst of Israel. How all day long, even till the stars lit up the 
deep blue canopy over head, the smoke of the burning, smouldering 
sacrifices rose in slowly-widening column, and hung between the 
Mount of Olives and Zion; how the chant of Levites, and the 
solemn responses of the Hallcl were borne bn the breeze, or the 
clear blast of the Priests' silver trumpets seemed to waken the 
echoes far away! And then, at night, how all these vast Temple- 
buildings stood out, illuminated by the great Candelabras that 
burned in the Court of the Women, and by the glare of torches, 
wheu strange sound of mystic hymns and dances came floating over 
the intervening darkness! Truly, well might Israel designate the 
Feast of Tabernacles as ‘t/ie Feast’ ( haCliag ), and the Jewish his¬ 
torian describe it as ‘the holiest and greatest.’ 11 

Early on the 14th Tishri (corresponding to our September or 
early October), all the festive pilgrims had arrived. Then it was, 
indeed, a scene of bustle and activity. Hospitality had to be sought 
and found; guests to be welcomed and entertained; all things 
required for the feast to be got ready. Above all, booths must be 
erected everywhere—in court and on housetop, in street and square, 
for the lodgment and entertainment of that vast multitude; leafy 
dwellings everywhere, to remind of the wilderness-journey, and now 
of the goodly land. Only that fierce castle, Antonia, which frowned 
above the Temple, was undecked by the festive spring into which 
the land had burst. To the Jew it must have been a hateful sight, 
that castle, which guarded and dominated his own City and Temple 
—hateful sight and sounds, that Roman garrison, with its foreign, 
heathen, ribald speech and manners. Yet, for all this, Israel could 
not read on the lowering sky the signs of the times, nor yet knew 
the daj f of their merciful visitation. And this, although of all 
festivals, that of Tabernacles should have most clearly pointed them 
to the future. 

Indeed, the whole symbolism of the Feast, beginning with the 
completed harvest, for which it was a thanksgiving, pointed to the 
future. The Rabhis themselves admitted this.- The strange number 
of sacrificial bullocks—seventy in all—they regarded as referring to 
‘the seventy nations’ of heathendom. 1 ’ The ceremony of the out- 

* For a (nil description of the Feast of Tabernacles in the days of Christ, 1 must 
refer to 1 The Temple and its Services.’ 
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pouring of water, which waa considered of sucli vital importance as 
to give to the whole festival the name of ‘House of Outpouring,’* 
was symbolical of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit.” As the brief 
night of the great Teinple-illumination closed, there was solemn 
testimony made before Jehovah against heathenism. It must have 
been a stirring scene, when from out of the mass of Lcvitcs, with their 
musical instruments, who crowded the fifteen steps that led from 
the Court of Israel to that of the Women, stepped two priests with 
their silver trumpets. As the first coekcrowing intimated the dawn 
of morn, they blew a thrcelold blast; another on the tenth step, 
and yet another threefold blast as they entered the Court of the 
Women. And still sounding their trumpets, they marched through 
the Court of the Women to the Beautiful Gate. Here, tumour 

} P 

round and facing westwards to the Holy Place, they repeated: 4 Our 
fathers, who were in this place, they turned their hacks on the 
Sanctuary of Jehovah, and their faces eastward, for they worshipped 
eastward, the sun; but we, our eyes are towards Jehovah/ MYe 
are Jehovah's—our eyes are towards Jehovah/* 1 Nay, the whole of 
this nights and morning-scene was symbolical: the Templc-illumi* 
nation, of the light which was to shine from out the Temple into the 
dark night of heathendom; then, at the first dawn of morn the 
blast of the priests' silver trumpets, of the army of God, as it ad¬ 
vanced, with festive trumpet-sound and call, to awaken the sleepers, 
marching on to quite the utmost bounds of tiic Sanctuary, to the 
Beautiful Gate, which opened upon the Court of the Gentiles—and, 
then again, facing round to utter solemn protest against heathenism, 
and make solemn confession of Jeliovah I 

But Jesus did not appear in the Temple during the first two 
festive days. The pilgrims from all parts of the. country—perhaps, 
they from abroad also—had expected Him there, for everyone would 
now speak of Him—'not openly/ in Jerusalem, for they were afraid 
of their rulers. It was hardly safe to speak of Him without reserve. 
But they sought Him, and inquired alter Him—and they did speak 
of Him, though there was only a murmuring—a low, confused dis¬ 
cussion of the pro and coti, in this great controversy among the 
‘multitudes/* or festive bands from various parts. Some said: He 
is a good man, while others declared that He only led astray the 
common, ignorant populace. And now, all at once, in Choi ha 


1 This second form is accord tug to R. place In SL John, and once in SL Mark 
Jenadab’s tradition. (vl, S3), hutslxteen times In SL Luke, atid 

1 Iq the plural It occurs only la this still more frequently In SL Matthew. 
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.\foecf,’ Jesus Iliuiself appeared in the Temple, and taught. We 
know that, on a later occasion,” He walked and taught in ‘Solo¬ 
mon’s Porch, ’ and, from the circumstance that the early disciples 
made this their common meeting-place,'’ we may draw the infer¬ 
ence that it was here the people now found Him. Although neither 
Josephus nor the Mishnah mention this ‘Porch’ by name, 2 we have 
every reason for believing that it was the eastern colonnade, which 
abutted against the Mount of Olives and faced ‘ the Beautiful Gate,’ 
that lbrined the principal entrance into the ‘Court of the Women,' 
and so into the Sanctuary. For, all along the inside of the great 
wall which formed the Temple-enclosure ran a double colonnade— 
each column a monolith of "white marble, 25 cubits high, covered 
with cedar-beams. That on the south side (leading from the western 
entrance to Solomon’s Porch), known as the ‘ Royal Porch, ’ was a 
threefold colonnade, consisting of four rows of* columns, each 
27 cubits high, and surmounted by Corinthian capitals. We infer 
that the eastern was ‘Solomon’s Porch,’ from the circumstance that 
it was the only relic left of Solomon’s Temple.” These colonnades, 
which, from their ample space, formed alike places for quiet walk and 
for larger gatherings, had benches in them—and, from the liberty of 
speakiug and teaching in Israel, Jesus might here address the people 
in the very face of His enemies. 

Wc know not what was the subject of Christ's teaching on this 
occasion. But the effect on the people was one of general astonish¬ 
ment. They knew what common unlettered Galilean tradesmen 
were—but this, whence came it? 1 ‘llow does this one know litera¬ 
ture (letters, learning ), r never having learned?’ To the Jews there 
was only one kind of learning—that of Theology; and only one road 
to it—the Schools of the Rabbis. Their major was true, but their 
minor false—and Jesus hastened to correct it. . He had, indeed, 

• learned,’ but iu a School quite other than those which alone they 
recognised. Yet, on their own showing, it claimed the most absolute 
submission. Among the Jews a Rabbi’s teaching derived authority 
from the fact of its accordance with tradition—that it accurately 
represented what had heen received from a previous great teacher, 
and so on upwards to Moses, and to God Himself. On this ground 
Christ claimed the highest authority. Ilis doctrine was not Ilis own 
invention—it was the teaching of Him that sent Him. The doctrine 
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1 See above, p. 148. 

3 This, ns showing such local know¬ 
ledge on the part of the Fourth Gospel, 
must be taken as additional evidence of 


ltd Johan nine authorship, just as the 
mention of that Porch in the Book of 
Acts points to a Jerusalem source of In¬ 
formation* 
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was God-received, and Christ was sent direct from God to bring it. 
He was God’s messenger of it to them.' Of this twofold claim there 
was also twofold evidence. Did He assert that what lie taught was 
God-received? Let trial be made of it. Everyone who in his sou) 
felt drawn towards God; each one who really * willetb to do His Will,* 
would know * concerning this teaching, whether it is of God/ or 
whether it was of man* 1 It w as this fclt 1 though unrealised influcnco 
which had drawn all men after Him, so that they hung on His lips. 
It was this which, in the hour of greatest temptation and mental 
difficulty, had led Peter, in name of the others, to end the sore inner 
contest by laying hold on this fact: ‘To whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life—and we have believed and know, that 
Thou art the Holy One of God/ 11 Marking, as wc pass, that this 
inward connection between that teaching and learning and the present 
occasion, may be the deeper reason why, in the Gospel by St, John, 
the one narrative is immediately followed by the other, wc pause to 
say, how real it hath proved in all ages and to all stages of Christian 
learning—that the heart makes the truly God-taught (‘ pectu 3 facit 
Th£ologum*) } and that inward, true aspiration after the Divine 

prepares the eye to behold the Divine Reality in the Christ, But, if 
it be is there not evidence here, that He is the God-sent— 

that He is a real, true Ambassador of God? If Jesus 1 teaching 
meets and satisfies our moral nature, if it leads up to God, is He not 
the Christ? 

And this brings us to the second claim which Christ made, that 
of being sent by Qod, There is yet another logical link in His 
reasoning. He had said: 'He shall know of the teaching, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak from Myself. 1 From Myself? Why, 
there is this other test of it: f Whospeakcth from himself, sceketh 
his own glory—there can be no doubt or question of this, but do I 
seek My own glory ?— i But He Who scekcth the glory of Him Who 
sent Him, He is true [a faithful messenger], and unrighteousness is 
not in Hiin* ,a Thus did Christ appeal and prove it: My doctrine is 
of God, and I am sent of God! 

Sent of God, no unrighteousness in Him I And yet at that very 
moment there hung over Him the charge of defiance of the Law of 
Moses, nay, of that of God, in an open breach of the Sabhath-com- 
mandment—there, in that very City, the last time He had been in 
Jerusalem; for which, as well as for His Divine claims, the Jews were 


1 Tbe passage quoted by Oauon Westcoti from Ab* LI* 4 does not deem lo be 
parallel 
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even then seeking ‘to bill Him.’* And this forms the transition to 
what may be called the second part of Christ's address. If, in the 
first part, the Jewish form of ratiocination was already apparent, it 
seems almost impossible for any one acquainted with those forms to 
understand how it can be overlooked in what follows. 1 It is exactly 
the mode in which a Jew would argue with Jews, only the substance 
of the reasoning is to all times and people. Christ is defending 
Himself against a charge which naturally came up, when He claimed 
that His Teaching was of God and Himself God’s real and faithful 
Messenger. In His reply the two threads of the former argument 
are taken up. Doing is the condition of knowledge—and a messenger 
had been sent from God! Admittedly, Moses was such, and yet 
every one of them was breaking the Law which he had given them; 
for, were they not seeking to kill Him without right or justice? 
This, put in the form of a double question, b represents a peculiarly 

Jewish mode of argumentation, behind which lay the terrible truth, 
that those, whose hearts were so little longing to do the Will of God, 
not only must remain ignorant of His Teaching as that of God, but 
had also rejected that of Moses. 

A general disclaimer, a cry ‘ Thou hast a demon ’ (art possessed), 
‘who seeks to kill Thee?’ here broke in upon the Speaker. But 
He would not be interrupted, and continued: ‘ One work I did, and 
all you wonder on account of it '*—referring to His healing on the 
Sabbath, and their utter inability to understand Iiis conduct. Well, 
then, Moses was a messenger of God, and I am sent of God. Moses 
gave the law of circumcision—not, indeed, that it was of his 
authority, but had long before been God-given—and, to observe this 
law, no one hesitated to break the Sabbath, J since, according to 
Rabbinic principle, a positive ordinance superseded a negative. And 
yet, when Christ, as sent from God, made a man every whit whole on 
the Sabbath (‘made a whole man sound’) they were angry with 
Him! 0 Every argument which might have been urged in favour of 
the postponement of Christ's healing to a week-day, would equally 
apply to that of circumcision; while every reason that could be 
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Ephesian authority of the Fourth Gospel. 
Even the double question in ver. 19 is 
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* The words £ on account of it/ rendered 
in the A.V. ‘therefore/ and placed in ver. 
22 (St. John Yii,), really form the close 
of ver. 21. At any rate, they cannot he 


taken in the sense of ‘therefore/ 

3 This was a well-recognized Rabbinic 
principle. Comp, for example Shabb. 
132 a, where the argument runs that, if 
circumcision, which applies to one of the 
248 members, of which, according to the 
Rabbis, the human body consists, super¬ 
seded the Sabbath^ how much more the 
preservation of the whole body. 
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urged in favour of Sabbath-circumcision, would tell an hundredfold 
in favour of the act of Christ. Oh, then, let them not judge alter the 
mere outward appearance, but ‘judge the right judgment. 1 And, 
indeed, had it not been to convince them of the cxtcmalism of their 
views, that Jesus had on that Sabbath opened the greut controversy 
between the letter that killethand the spirit that maketh alive, when Ho 
directed the impotent man to carry home the bed on which he had luin ? 

If any doubt could obtain, how truly Jesus had gauged the exist¬ 
ing state of things, when He contrasted heart-willingness to do the 
Will of God, as the necessary preparation for the reception of His 
God-sent Teaching, with their murderous designs, springing from blind 
literalism and ignorance of the spirit of their Law, the reported re¬ 
marks of some Jerusalemites in the crowd would sufllcc to convince 
us, 1 The fact that He, Whom they sought to kill, was suffered to 
speak openly, seemed to them incomprehensible. Could it be thut 
the authorities were shaken in their former idea about Him, and 
now regarded Him as the Messiah? But it could not be, 1 It was a 
settled popular belief, and, in a sense, not quite unfounded, that the 
appearance of the Messiah would be sudden and unexpected. He 
might be there, and not be known; or He might come, and be again 
hidden for a time. 1 * 1 As they put it, when Messiah came, no ono 
would know whence He was; but they all knew t whence this One 1 
was. And with this rough and ready argument of a coarse realism, 
they, like so many among us, settled off-hand and once for all the 
great question. But Jesus could not, even for the sake of His poor 
weak disciples, let it rest there, ‘ Therefore 1 He lifted up His voice,* 
that it reached the dispersing, receding multitude. Yes, they thought 
they knew both Him and whence He came. It would have been ho 
had He come from Himself. But He had been sent, and He that 
sent Him ‘was real; 14 it was a real Mission, and Him, who had 
thus sent the Christ, they knew not. And so, witli a reafllrmatioii of 


1 la Lbti original: ■ Can it beV 

1 See Book II. eh. v, ( and Appendix 
IX. 

* 1 Cried. 1 

* The word dkTjOiydt has not an exact 
English equivalent, scarcely a German 
One {iNthrhnftig ?), It is a favourite word 
or St. John's, who uses it eight times In 
his Gospel, or, if the Revised reading viil. 
16 be adopted, nine times (I, 9; Iv. 23, 
37; vL 32; vit, 28: vtiL 16 T; xv. 1; xvil, 
3; xlx. 35); and four times in his First 
Epistle (11. 8 , and three times Id ch. v. 20). 
Its Johan nine meaning Is perhaps best 


Been when in juxtaposition with aXydijS 
(for example, 1 John 1L fi). But in the 
Book of Revelation, where It occurs Leu 
times (Hi. 7, 14; vi. 10; xv. 3; xvL 7; xlx. 
2, 9, 11; xxl. 5; xxli. 6), it ha* another 
meaning, and can scurcely be distin¬ 
guished from our English 'true.* It Is 
used, In the name sense us In St. John's 
Gospel and Epistle, in SL Luke xvl. 11, In 
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Epistle to the Hebrews (viil. 2; lx. 24; x. 
22). We may, therefore, regard it as a 
word to which a Grecian, not a Judsan 
meaning attaches. Ia oar view It refer* 
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His twofold claim, His Discourse closed/ But they had understood CHAP. 
His allusions, and in their anger would fain have laid hands on Him, VI 
but His hour had not come. Yet others were deeply stirred to faith. ~v— 

As they parted they spoke of it among themselves, and the sum of ^J 1 '^ 01111 
it all was: * The Christ, when He cometh, will He do more miracles 
(signs) than this One did? 1 

So ended the first teaching of that day in the Temple. And as 
the people dispersed, the leaders of the Pharisees—who, no doubt 
aware of the presence of Christ in the Temple, yet unwilling to be in 
the number of nis hearers, had watched the effect of His Teaching 
—overheard the low, furtive, half-outspoken remarks (* the murmur¬ 
ing ’) of the people about Him. Presently they conferred with the 
heads of the priesthood and the chief Temple-officials. 1 Although 
there was neither meeting, nor decree of the Sanhedrin about it, nor, 
indeed, could be/ orders were given to the Temple-guard on the first 
possible occasion to seize Him. Jesus was aware of it, and as, either 
on this or another day, He was moving in the Temple, watched by 
the spies of the rulers and followed by a mingled crowd of disciples 
and enemies, deep sadness in view of the end filled His heart. 1 Jesus 
therefore said *—no doubt to His disciples, though in the hearing of 
all—‘yet a little while am I with you, then I go away 8 to Him that 
sent Me. Ye shall seek Me, and not find Me; and where I am, 
thither ye cannot come/ b Mournful words, these, which were only 33,3* 
too soon to become true. But those who heard them naturally failed 
to comprehend their meaning. Was He about to leave Palestine, and 
go to the Diaspora of the Greeks, among the dispersed who lived in 
heathen lands, to teach the Greeks? Or what could be His meaning? 

But we, who hear it across these centuries, feel as if their question, 
like the suggestion of the High-Priest at a later period, nay, like so 
many suggestions of men, had been, all unconsciously, prophetic of 
the future. 


to the true as the real, and the real as 
that which has become outwardly true. 
I do not quite understand—and T so far as 
l understand it, 1 do not agree with, the 
view of Crcinei' (BiL>l. Tbeol. Lex., EngL 
ed. p + B5), that i dAjp(hi'dS is related to 
d&? 7677 s as form to contents or sub¬ 
stance/ The distinction between the 
Judaean and the Grecian meaning is not 
only borne out by the Book of Revelation 
(w hich uses it in the Judaean sense), but by 
Ecclus. xliL 2 . 11 . In the LXX. it stands 
for not fewer than twelve Hebrew words, 
1 On the heads and chief officials of the 


Priesthood, see ' The Temple and its Ser¬ 
vices/ ch. iv\ T especially pp. 75-77. 

* Only those unacquainted with the 
judicial procedure of the Sanhedrin could 
imagine that there had been a regular 
meeting and decree of that tribunal. 
That would have required a formal accu¬ 
sation, witnesses, examination, Ac. 

J Canon Westcolt marks, that the word 
here used (vxdycS) indicates a personal 
act, while another word {nopevopai) 
marks a purpose or mission, and yet a 
third word {dnipxopai) expresses simple 
separation. 
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* IN THE LAST, THE GREAT DAY OF THE FEAST. 

(SL John vil. 37—viiL II.) 

BOOK It was ‘the last, the great day of the Feast,' and Jesus was onco 

IV more in the Temple. We can scarcely doubt that it was the con- 

■y~—' eluding day of the Feast, and not, as most modern writers suppose, 

its Octave, which, in Rabbinic language, was regarded as 1 a festival 
>aomp. by itself.’ * 1 But such solemn interest attaches to the Feast, and this 
and ori*n occurrence on its last day, that wc must try to realise the scene. We 

have here the only Old Testament type yet unfulfilled; the only 
Jewish festival which has no counterpart in the cycle of the Christian 
year, 1 juBt because it points forward to thatgreat, yet unfulfilled hope 
of the Church: the ingathering of Earth's nations to the Christ, 

The celebration of the Feast corresponded to its great meaning. 
Not only did all the priestly families minister during that week, but 
it has been calculated that not fewer than 446 Priests, with, of course, a 
corresponding number of Levites, were required for its sacrificial 
worship. In general, the services were the same every day, except 
that the number of bullocks offered decreased daily from thirteen on 
the first, to seven on the seventh day. Only during the firBt two, 
and on the last festive day (as also on the Octave of the Feast), was 
Btrict Sabbatic rest enjoined. On the intervening half-holidays (Choi 
haMoed ), although no new labour was to be undertaken, unless in the 
public service, the ordinary and necessary avocations of the home 
and of life were carried on r and especially all done that was required 

1 Hence the benediction said at the staled in Sakk. Iv. 1, and the diverging 
beginning of every Feast is not only said opinion of R. Jehudah on this and another 
on the first of that of Tabernacles, but point is formally rejected In Tos. Sukk. 
also on the octave of it (Sakk. 48 a). LiL 16. For the six points of difference 
The sacrifices for that occasion were quite between the Feast of Tabernacles and ita 
different from those for ■ Tabernacles; ’ Octave, see note at the end of cb, viiL 
the * booths 1 were removed; and the pe- * Bishop Unneherg speaks of the aom- 
cullar rites of the Feast of Tabernacles verearies of the Martyrs as partrfulfil meat 
do longer observed This is distinctly of the typical meaning of that Feast 
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for the festive season. Bat ‘ the last, the Great Day of the Feast,’ 
was marked by speotal observances. 

Let us suppose ourselves in the number of worshippers, who on 
1 the last, the Great Day of the Feast,' are leaving their ‘ booths ’ at 
daybreak to take part in the service. The pilgrims arc all in festive 
array. In his right hand each carries what is called the Lulabh / 
which, although properly meaning ‘a branch,’ or ‘ palui-branch,’ con¬ 
sisted of a myrtle and willow-branch tied together with a palm-branch 
between them. Thislwas supposed to be in fulfilment of the com¬ 
mand, Lev. xxiii. 40. ‘ The fruit (A.V. ‘ boughs') of the goodly 

trees,’ mentioned in the same verse of Scripture, was supposed to be 
the Ethrog, the so-called Paradise-apple (according to Ber. R. 15, the 
fruit of the forbidden tree), a species of citron.* This Ethrog each 
worshipper carries in his left hand. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that this interpretation of Lev. xxiii. 40 was given by the Rabbis; ” 
perhaps more interesting to know, that this was one of the points in 
controversy between the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Thus armed with Lulabh in their right, and Ethrog in their left 
hands, the festive multitude would divide into three bands. Some 
would remain in the Temple to attend the preparation of the Morn¬ 
ing Sacrifice. Another band would go in procession ‘ below Jerusalem’ c 
to a place called Moza, the ‘ Kolonia ’ of the Jerusalem Talmud/ which 
some have sought to identify with the Eiumaus of the Resurrection- 
Evening. 1 At Moza they cut down willow-branches, with which, 
amidst the blasts of the Priests’ trumpets, they adorned the altar, 

forming a leafy canopy about it. Yet a third company were taking 
part in a still more interesting service. To the sound of music a 
procession started from the Temple. It followed a Priest who bore a 
golden pitcher, capable of holding three log . 3 Onwards it passed, 
probably, through Ophel, which recent investigations have shown to 
have been covered with buildings to the very verge of Siloam, down 
the edge of the Tyropceon Valley, where it merges into that of the 
Kedron. To this day terraces mark where the gardens, watered by 
the living spring, extended from the King’s Gardens by the spring 
Rogel down to the entrance into the Tyropceon. Here was the so- 
called * Fountain-Gate,' and still within the City-wall ‘ the Pool of 
Siloam,’ the overflow of which fed a lower pool. As already stated 
it was at the merging of the Tyropceon into the Kedron Valley, in 
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the south-eastern angle of Jerusalem. The Pool of Siloam was fed 
by the living spring further up in the narrowest part of the Kedrou 
Valley, which presently bears the name of ‘the Virgin’s Fountain,' 
but represents the ancient Kn-Itogel and Uihnn. Indeed, the very 
canal which led from the one to the other, with the inscription oft.hu 
workmen upon it, has lately been excavated. 1 Though chicily of 
historical interest, a sentence may be added. The Pool of Siloam is 
the same as 1 the King's Pool' of Nch. ii. 14/ It was made by King 
Hezckiah, in order both to divert from a besieging army the spring 
of Gihon, which could not be brought within the City-wall, and yet 
to bring its waters within the City." This explains the origin of 
the name Siloam, ‘sent’—a conduit"—or ‘Siloali,’ as Josephus calls 
it. Lastly, wc remember that it was down in the valley at Gihon (or 
En-Kogcl), that Solomon was proclaimed, 11 while the opposite faction 
held revel, and would have made Adunijah king, on the clilf Zuhcletk 
(the modern Zahweileh) right over against it, not a hundred yards 
distant," where they must, of course, have distinctly heard the sound 
of the trumpets and the shouts of the people as Solomon was pro¬ 
claimed king/ 

But to return. When the Temple-procession had reached the 
Pool of Siloam, the Priest filled his golden pitcher from its waters. 1 
Then they went back to the Temple, so timing it, that they should 

arrive just as they wore laying the pieces of the sacrifice on the great 
Altar of Burnt-offering,'towards the dose of the ordinary Morning- 

Sacrifice service. A threefold blast of the Priests’ trumpets welcomed 
the arrival of the Tricst, as he entered through the ‘ Water-gate,” 
which obtained its name from this ceremony, and passed straight 
into the Court of the Priests. Here he was joined by another Priest, 
who carried the wine for the drink-offering. The two Priests ascended 
‘ the rise ’ of the altar, and turned to the left. There were two 
silver funnels here, with narrow openings, leading down to the buse 
of the altar. Into that at the cast, which was Bomcwhat wider, the 
wine was poured, and, at the Bamc time, the water into the western 
and narrower opening, the people shouting to the Priest to raise his 
hand, so as to make sure that he poured tho water into the ftinncl. 
For, although it was held, that the water-pouring was an ordi- 


1 Curiously, in that passage the spring bad been provided the day before, 
of the river is designated by the word * One of the gates that opened from 
Mom. 1 the terrace 1 on the south side of the 

* Except on a Sabbath, and on the first Temple, 
day of the Feast. On these occasions it 
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nance instituted by Moses, £ a nalakhah of Moses from Sinai,’ " this 
was another of the points disputed by the Sadduoccs. 1 And, indeed, 
to ^ivc practical effect to their views, the High-Priest Alexander 
Januaeus had on one occasion poured the water on the ground, when 
he was nearly murdered, and in the riot, that ensued, six thousand 
persons were killed in the Temple. b 

Immediately alter ‘ the pouring of water,’ the groat ‘ Hallcl,' con¬ 
sisting of Psalms cxiii. to cxviii. (inclusive), was chanted antiphon- 
ally, or rather, with responses, to the accompaniment of the flute. 
As the Lcvites intoned the first line of each Psalm, the people 
repeated it; while to each of the other lines they responded by 
Hallelu Yah (‘ Praise ye the Lord ’). But in Psalm cxviii. the people 
not only repeated the first line, ‘ Ogive thanks to the Lord,’ but also 
these, ‘O then, wmrk now salvation, Jehovah,’ c ‘O Lord, send now 
prosperity;’ d and again, at the close of the Psalm, ‘O give thanks 
to the Lord.’ As they repeated these lines, they shook towards the 
altar the Litlabh which they held in their hands—as if with this 
token of the past to express the reality and cause of their praise, and 
to remind God of His promises. It is this moment which should be 
chiefly kept in view. 

The festive morning-service was followed by the offering of the 
special sacrifices for the day, with their drink-offerings, and by the 
Psalm for the day, which, on [ the last, the Great Day of the Feast,’ 
was Psalm lxxxii. from verse 5. * a The Psalm was, of course, chanted, 
as always, to instrumental accompaniment, and at the end of each of 
its three sections the Priests blew a threefold blast, wiiile the people 
bowed down in worship. In further symbolism of this Feast, as 
pointing to the ingathering of the heathen nations, the public services 
closed with a procession round the Altar by the Priests, who chanted 
‘ O Lhen, work now salvation, Jehovah I O Jehovah, send now pros¬ 
perity.’ f But on ‘ the last, the Great Day of the FeasL,’ this proces¬ 
sion of Priests made the circuit of the altar, not only once, but seven 
times, as if they were again compassing, but now with prayer, the 
Gentile Jericho which barred their possession of the promised land. 
Hence the seventh or last day of the Feast was also called that of 
‘the Great Hosannah.’ As the people left the Temple, they saluted 
the altar with words of thanks,* and on the last day of the Feast 


1 On the other hand, R. Akiba main- days of the Feast, and a detailed descrip- 

lained, that the ‘water-pouring’ was tion of the Feast itself, see ‘ The Temple 
prescribed in the written Law. and its Services,’ ch. xiv. 

2 For the Psalms chanted on the other 
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they shook off the leaves on the willow-branches round the altar, 
and beat their palm-branches to pieces. 1 On the same afternoon the 
‘ booths' were dismantled, and the Feast ended.' 1 

We can have little difficulty in determining at what part of the 
services of * the last, the Great Day of the Feast,’ Jesus stood nnd 
cried, ‘If any one thirst, let Him come unto Me and drink!’ It 
must have been with special reference to the ceremony of the out¬ 
pouring of the water, which, as we have seen, was considered the 
central part of the service. 1 Moreover, all would understand that 
Hib words must refer to the Holy Spirit, since the rite was univer¬ 
sally regarded as symbolical of His outpouring. The forthpouriug 
of the water was immediately followed by the chnntiug of the 
HaUel. But after that there must have been a short pause to 
prepare for the festive sacrifices (the Mii&aph). It was then, 
immediately after the symbolic rite of water-pouring, immediately 
after the people had responded by repeating those lines from Psalm 
cxviii,—giveD thanks, and prayed that Jehovah would send salvation 
and prosperity, and had shaken their Lulabh towards the altar, thus 
praising ‘with heart, and mouth, and hands,’ and then silence had 
fallen upon them—that there rose, so loud as to be heard throughout 
the Temple, the Voice of Jesus. He interrupted not the services, 
for they had for the moment ceased: He interpreted, and He fulfilled 
them. 

Whether we realise it iu connection with the deeply-stirring rites 
just concluded, and the song of praise thut had scarcely died out of 
the air; or think of it as a vast step in advance in the history of 
Christ’s Manifestation, the scene is equally wondrous. But yester¬ 
day they had been divided about Him, and the authorities had given 
directions to take Him; to-day He is not only in the Temple, but, 
at the close of the most solemn rites of the Fenst, asserting, within 
the hearing of all, His claim to be regarded as the fulfilment of all, 
and the true Messiah! And yet there is neither harshness of com¬ 
mand nor violence of threat in His proclamation. It is the King, 
meek, gentle, and loving; the Messiah, Who will not break the 
bruised reed, Who will not lift up His Voice in tone of anger, but 
speak in accents of loving, condescending compassion, Who now 
bids, whosoever thirsteth, come unto Him and drink. And so the 
words have to all time remained the call of Christ to all that thirst, 


1 I most respectfully differ from Canon * water pouring ’ had taken place on the 
Westcott (ad loc.) when he regards it as day when our Lord so pointed to the ful- 
a doubtful question whether or not the fitment of ttB symbolical meaning. 
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whence- or what-soever their need and longing of soul may be. But, CHAP, 
as we listen to these words as originally spoken, wc feel how they vn 
mark that Christ's hour was indeed coming: the preparation past; 
the manifestation in the present, unmistakable, urgeut, and loving; 
and the final conflict at hand. 

Of those who had heard Him, none but must have understood 
that, if the imitation were indeed real, and Christ the fulfilment of 
all, then the promise also had its deepest meaning, that he who 
believed on Him would not only receive the promised fulness of the 
Spirit, but give it forth to the fertilising of the barren waste around. 

It was, truly, the fulfilment of the Scripture-promise, not of one 
but of all: that in Messianic times the Nabhi, ‘ prophet,’ literally the 
weller forth, viz., of the Divine, should not be one or another select 
individual, but that He would pour out on all His handmaidens and 
servants of His Holy Spirit, and thus the moral wilderness of this 
world be changed into a fruitful garden. Indeed, this is expressly 
stated in the Targum which thus paraphrases Is. xliv. 3: ‘Behold, 
as the waters are poured on arid ground and spread over the dry 
soil, so will I give the Spirit of My Holiness on thy sons, and My 
blessing on thy children's children.’ What was new to them was, 
that all this was treasured up in the Christ, that out of His fulness 
men might receive, and grace for grace. And yet even this was not 
quite new. For, was it not the fulfilment of that old prophetic cry: 

* The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah is upon Me: therefore has He 
Messiahed (anointed) Me to preach good tidings unto the poor ’ ? 

So then, it was nothing new, only the happy fulfilment of the old, 
when He thus ‘ spake of the Holy Spirit, which they who believed 
on Him should receive,’ not then, but upon His Messianic exaltation. 

And so we scarcely wonder that many, on hearing Him, said, 
though not with that heart-conviction which would have led to 
self-surrender, that He was the Prophet promised of old, even the 
Christ, while others, by their side, regarding Him as a Galilean, the 
Son of Joseph, raised the ignorant objection that He could not be the 
Messiah, since the latter must be of the seed of David and come 
from Bethlehem. Nay, such was the anger of some against what 
they regarded a dangerous seducer of the poor people, that they 
would fain have laid violent hands on Him. But amidst all this, 
the strongest testimony to His Person and Mission remains to be 
told. It came, as so often, from a quarter whence it could least have 
been expected. Those Temple-officers, whom the authorities had 
commissioned to watch an opportunity for seizing Jesus, came back 
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without having done their behest, ami that, when, manifestly, the 
scene in the Temple might have ofiemi the desired ground for IIin 
imprisonment. To the question of the Pharisees, they could only 
give this reply, which lias ever since remained unquest ion aide fart of 
history, admitted alike by friend and lue: i Never man so spake as 
this man. 11 Fur, as all spiritual longing nnd all upward tending, not. 
only of men but even of systems, consciously or unconsciously tends 
towards Christ,'so can we measure and judge all systems by this, 
which no sober student of history will gainsay, that no man or system 
ever so spake* 

It was not this which the Pharisees now gainsaid, but rather the 
obvious, and, we may add, logical, inference from it. The scene 
which followed is so thoroughly Jewish, that it alone would suffice to 
prove the Jewish, and lienee Jolnuinine, authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. The harsh sneer: * Are ye also led astray? 1 is succeeded 
by pointing to the authority of the learned and great., who with one 
accord were rejecting Jesus. * Hut this people 1 —the country-people 
(Am ha-arez) r the ignorant, unlettered rabble— 4 arc cursed,’ Suffi¬ 
cient has been shown in previous parts of this book to explain alike 
the Pharisaic claim of authority ami their almost unutterable contempt 
of the unlettered. So far did the latter go* that it would refuse, not 
only all family connection and friendly intercourse/ but even the 
bread of charity, to the unlettered/ nay, that, in theory at least, 
it would have regarded their murder as no sin/ and even cut them 
off from the hope of the Resurrection / t Hut is it not t rue, that, even 
in our days, this double sneer, rather than argument, of the Phari¬ 
sees is the main reason of the disbelief of so many: Which of the 
learned believe on Him? but the ignorant multitude arc led by 
superstition to ruin. 

There was one standing among tho Temple-authorities, whom an 
uneasy conscience would not allow to remain quite silent. It wuh 
the Sanhedrist Nicodeimis, still a night-disciple, even in brightest 
noon-tide. He could not hold bis peace, and yet he dared not speak 
for Christ. So he made compromise of both by taking the part of, 
and speaking as, a righteous, rigid Sanhedrist. 1 Does our Law judge 
{pronounce sentence upon) a man, except it first hear from himself 
and know what lie doeth?’ From the Rabbinic point of view 7 , no 
sounder judicial saying could have been uttered. Yet such rommon* 


1 Whether or not the last three words tive Indifference 
are spurious Is, so far as the Reuse of the 1 For further details the reader Is rtv 
words is concerned, matter of com para- ferred to WagenteiTs Solo, pp. 616-619. 
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places impose not on any one, nor even serve any good purpose, chap. 
It helped not the cause of Jesus, and it disguised not the advocacy YII 
of Nicodemus. We know what was thought of Galilee in the v— 
Rabbinic world. ‘ Art thou also of Galilee? Search and see, for 
out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.’ 

And so ended this incident, which, to all concerned, might have 
been so fruitful of good. Once more Xicodemus was left alone, as 
every one who has dared and yet not dared for Christ is after all such 
booties? compromises; alone—with sore heart, stricken conscience, 
and a great longing. 1 


1 The reader will observe, that the 
narrative of the woman taken in adultery, 
0-3 also the previous verse (St, John vii. 
53-viii. 11) have been left out in this 
History—although with great reluctance* 
Rv this it is not intended to characterise 
that section as Apocryphal, nor indeed to 
pronounce any opinion as to the reality 
of some such occurrence. For, it contains 
much which we instinctively feel to be 
like the Master* both in what Christ is 
represented as saying and as doing* All 
that we reluctantly feel bound to main¬ 
tain is, that the narrative in its present 
form did not exist in the Gospel of St, 
Jobu, and, indeed, could not have 
existed. For a summary of the external 
evidence against the Johannine author- 
ship of the passage, I would refer to 
Cauon 1 Vestrotfs Note, ad loc*, in the 
1 Speaker's Commentary/ But there is 
also internal evidence, and, to my mind 
at least, most cogent, against its authen¬ 
ticity—at any rate, in its present form. 
From first to last it is utterly nn-Jewish. 
Accordingly, unbiassed critics who are 
conversant either with Jewish legal pro¬ 
cedure, or with the habits and views of 
the people at the time, w r ould feel 
obliged to reject it, even if the external 
evidence had beeu as stroug iu ite favour 
as it is for its rejection. Archdeacon 
Farrar has, indeed, devoted to the illus¬ 
tration of this narrative some of his most 
pictorial pages. But, w ith all his ability 
and eloquence, his references to Jewish 
law and observances arc not such as to 
satisfy the requirements of criticism* To 
this general objection to their correctness 
1 must add a protest against the views 
which he presents of the moral slate of 


Jewish society at the time* On the 
other hand, from whatever point we 
view this narrative—the accusers, the 
witnesses, the public examination, the 
bringing of the woman to Jesus, or the 
punishment claimed—it presents insuper¬ 
able difficulties. That a woman taken in 
the act of adultery should have been 
brought before Jesus (and apparently 
without the witnesses to her crime); that 
such an utterly un-Jewish, as well as il- 
legul, procedure should have been that 
of the 4 Scribes and Pharisees 1 ; that such 
a breach of law, and of what Judaism 
would regard as decency, should have 
been perpetrated to 1 tempt 1 Him ; or that 
the Scribes should have been so ignorant 
as to substitute stoning for strangulation, 
as the punishment of adultery; lastly, 
that this scene should have been enacted 
in the Temple, presents a veritable 
climax of impossibilities. I can only 
express surprise that Archdeacon Farrar 
should have suggested that the 1 Feast 
of Tabernacles bad grown into a kind 
of viutage-festival, which would often 
degenerate into acts nf licence and im¬ 
morality, 1 or that the lives of the religious 
leaders of Israel 1 were often stained 1 
with such sins. The first statement is 
quite ungrounded; and as for the second, 
I do not recall asingde instance in which 
a charge of adultery is brought against 
a Rabbi of thQt period. The quotations 
in Sepp's Leben Jesu (vol* v. p. 183), 
which Archdeacon Farrar adduces, are 
not to cases iu point, how r ever much t 
from the Christian point of view, wo 
may reprobate the conduct of the Rabbis 
there mentioned. 
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The startling teaching on * the last, the Great Day of the Feast' was 
not the only one delivered at that season. The impression left on the 
mind is, that after silencing, as they thought, N modem us, the leaders 
of the Pharisees had dispersed, 1 The addresses of Jesus which fol¬ 
lowed must, therefore, have been delivered, either later on that day, 
or, what on every account seems more likely, chiefly, or all, on the 
next day, 1 which was the Octave of the Feast, when the Temple would 
be once more thronged by worshippers. 

On this occasion we find Christ, first in ‘The Treasury/* and 
then* in some unnamed part of the sacred building, in all probabil¬ 
ity one of the ‘Porches/ Greater freedom could be here enjoyed, 
since these * Porches/ which enclosed the Court of the Gentiles, did 
not form part of the Sanctuary in the stricter sense. Discussions 
might take place, in which not, as in f the Treasury/ only ‘the Phari¬ 
sees/' but the people generally, might propound questions, answer, 
or assent Again, as regards the requirements of the present narra¬ 
tive, since the Porches opened upon the Court, the Jews might there 
pick up stones to cast at Him (which would have been impossible in 
any part of the Sanctuary itself), while lastly, Jesus might easily 
pass out of the Temple in the crowd that moved through the Porches 
to the outer gates.* 


1 This, although SL John Tit 53 moat World.' The *aktv of w. 12 and 21 
be rejected as spurious. But the whole seems Id each case to indicate a fresh 

context seems to imply, that for the pre- period of time. Besides, we can scarcely 

sent the auditory 7 of Jesus had dispersed, suppose that all from vli. 3T to vlii. 59 
1 It is, however, not unlikely that the had taken place the same day. For this 

first address (vv. 12-19} may have been and other arguments on the point, see 

delivered on the afternoon of the * Last LUrkr, voT. II. pp. 279-281. 

Day of the Feast, * when the cessation of 9 The Last clauses of ver. 59, * going 
preparations for the Temple-illumination through the midst of them went His way, 
may have given the outward occasion and so passed by/ must be omitted as 
for the words; 'I am the light of the spurious. 
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But the narrative first transports us into 'the Treasury/ where chap* 

' the Pharisees 1 * —or leaders—would alone venture to speak. It ought 
to be specially marked, that if they laid not hands on Jesus when He 
dared to teach in this sacred locality, and that such unwelcome doc¬ 
trine, His immunity must be ascribed to the higher appointment of 
God: ' because His hour had not yet come/* An archaeological ques- *▼«.» 
tion may here be raised as to the exact localisation of f the Treasury/ 
whether it was the colonnade around ‘the Court of the Women/ in 
which the receptacles for charitable contributions—the so-called 
Shopharoth } or ‘trumpets'—were placed/ or one of the two f cham- M3heqaL 
bers ' in which, respectively, secret gifts 1 and votive offerings 3 were 
deposited/ 5 The former seems the most likely. In any case, it •Bheqai, 
would be within 'the Court of the Women/ the common meeting- 
place of the worshippers, and, as we may say, the most generally 
attended part of the Sanctuary, 4 Here, in the hearing of the leaders 
of the people, took place the first Dialogue between Christ and the 
Pharisees. 

It opened with what probably was an allusion alike to one of the 
great ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles, to its symbolic mean¬ 
ing, and to an express Messianic expectation of the Rabbis. As the 
Mishnah states: On the first/ or t as the Talmud would have it, * *9ukk. t. a 

on every night 5 of the festive week, 'the Court of the Women,' se^'aHkk: 

was brilliantly illuminated, and the night spent in the demonstra- 63(1 
tions already described. This was called i the joy of the feast/ This 
'festive joy/ of which the origin is obscure, was no doubt connected 

with the hope of earth's great harvest-joy in the conversion of the 
heathen world, and so pointed to * the days of the Messiah/ In 

connection with this we mark, that the term 1 light 1 was specially 

1 The so-called 'chamber of the Women and the inner court/ It was in 
silent* (Chashaim) y Sbeqal. v. 6 . the south-eastern angle of the Court of 

* The * chamber of the vessels * {Ke- the Priests—and hence at a considerable 
tim). It was probably over, or in this distance from the Court of the Women, 
chamber that Agrippi hang ap the golden But, not to speak of the circumstance 
memorial-chain of his captivity (Jos, that the Sanhedrin no longer met in that 
Antiq* xix* 6, 1 ). Chamber—even if it had been nearer, 

3 Comp* generally 1 The Temple and Christ’s teaching in the Treasury could 

its Services,* pp. 2 fi, 27* not (at any period) 1 have been within 

4 The ' Court of the Women ’ {yvrai - earshot of the Sanhedrin, * since it would 

KGnYiS, Jos. Jew*War v* 6 , 3; comp, also not sit on that day, 

v. 5. 2), so called, because women coaid 3 Although Rabbi Joshua tells (in the 
□ot penetrate further. It was the real Talmud) that during all the nights of 
Court of the Sanctuary, Here Jeremiah the festive week they 'did not testa sleep/ 
also taught (xix. 14; xxvi. 2 ). But it this seems scarcely credible, and the 
is not correct to state ( WestcotC), that statement of the Mishnah is the more ra¬ 
the Council Chamber of the Sanhedrin tionab Maimonides, however, adopts the 

'between the Court of the view of the Talmud [Hilch. Lul. viiL 12^ 
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applied to the Messiah. In a very interesting passage of the 
Midrash* we are told, that, while commonly windows were made wide 
within and narrow without, it was the opposite in the Temple of 
Solomon, hecause the light issuing from the Sanctuary was to lighten 
that which was without. This reminds us of the language of devout 
old Simeon in regard to the Messiah, b as ‘ a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, and the glory of His people Israel.’ The Midrash further 
explains, that, if the light in the Sanctuary was to be always hurning 
before Jehovah, the reason was, not that He needed such light, but 
that He honoured Israel with this as a symbolic command. In 
Messianic times God would, in fulfilment of the prophetic meaning 
of this rite, ‘ kindle for them the Great Light,’ and the nations of 
the world would point to them, who had lit the light for Him Who 
lightened the whole world. But even this is not all. The Rabbis 
speak of the original light in which God had wrapped Himself as in 
a garment," and which could not shine by day, because it would have 
dimmed the light of the sun. From this light that of the sun, moon, 
and stars had been kindled . 4 It was now reserved under the throne 
of God for the Messiah." in Whose days it would shine forth once 
more. Lastly, we ought to refer to a passage in nnother Midrash,' 
where, after a remarkable discussion on such names of the Messiah 
as 1 the Lord our Righteousness,' ‘the Branch,' ‘the Comforter,' 
•Shiloh,' ‘Compassion,’ Ilis Birth is connected with the destruction, 
and His return with the restoration of the Temple. 1 But in that 
very passage the Messiah is also specially designated as the 
•Enlightener,’ the words:* ‘the light dwcllcth with Him,’ being 
applied to Him. 

What has just been stated shows, that the Messianic hope of the 
aged Simeon h most truly expressed the Messianic thoughts of the 
time. It also proves, that the Pharisees could not have mistaken 
the Messianic meaning in the words of Jesus, in their reference to 
the past festivity: 1 1 am the Light of the world.’ This circumstance 
is itself evidential as regards this Discourse of Christ, the truth of 
this narrative, and even the Jewish authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
But, indeed, the whole Address, the argumentation with the Phari¬ 
sees which follows, as well as the subsequent Discourse to, and 
argumentation with, the Jews, arc peculiarly Jewish in their form of 
reasoning. Substantially, these Discourses arc a continuation of 
those previously delivered at this Feast. But they carry the argu- 


* The passage Is one of the meet remarkable, as regards the Messianic views of 
the Rabble. See Appendix IX 
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mcut one important step both backwards and forwards. The situa-* chap. 
tion had now become quite clear, and neither party cared to conceal VIII 

it. What Jesus had gradually communicated to the diBcipIes, who "V* 

were so unwilling to receive it, had now become an acknowledged 
fact. It was no longer a secret that the leaders of Israel and Jeru¬ 
salem were compassing the Death of Jesus. This underlies all His 

Words. And He sought to turu them from their purpose, not by ap¬ 
pealing to their pity nor to any lower motive,'but by claiming as His 
right that, for which they would condemn Him. He was the Sent of 
God, the Messiah; although, to know Him and His Mission, it needed 
moral kinship with Him that had sent Him. But this led to the very 
root of the matter. It needed moral kinship with God: did Israel, 
as such, possess it? They did not; nay, no man possessed it, till 
given him of God. This was not exactly new in these Discourses of 
Christ, but it was now far more clearly stated and developed, and in 
that sense new. 

"We also are too apt to overlook this teaching of Christ—perhaps 
have overlooked it. It is concerning the corruption of our whole 
nature by sin, and hence the need of God-teaching, if we are to 
receive the Christ, or understand His doctrine. That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh; that which is born of the Spirit is Spirit; where¬ 
fore, 1 marvel not that I said, Ye must be born again.’ That had been 
Christ’s initial teaching to Nicodemus, and it became, with growing 
emphasis, His final teaching to the teachers of Israel. It is not St. 

Paul who first sets forth the doctrine of our entire moral ruin: he had 
learned it from the Christ. It forms the very basis of Christianity; 
it is the ultimate reason of the need of a Redeemer, and the rationale 
of the work which Christ came to do. The Priesthood and the 
Sacrificial Work of Christ, as well as the higher aspect of His 
Prophetic Office, and the true meaning of His Kingship, as not of 
this world, are based upon it. Very markedly, it constitutes the 
starting-point in the fundamental divergence between the leaders of 
the Synagogue and Christ—we might say, to all time between Chris¬ 
tians and non-ChristianB. The teachers of Israel knew not, nor 
believed in the total corruption of man—Jew as well as Gentile— 
and, therefore, felt not the need of a Saviour. They could not 
understand it, how ‘Except a man 1 —at least a Jew—were ‘born 
again,’and, ‘from above,’ he could not enter, nor even see, the 
Kingdom of God, They understood not their own Bible: the story 
of the Pall—not Moses and the Prophets; and how could they under¬ 
stand Christ? they believed not them, and how could they believe 
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BOOK Him? And yet, from this point of view, but only from this, docs nil 
rv seem clear: the Incarnation, the History of the Temptation mid Vie- 
' tory in the Wilderness, and even the Cross. Only he who has, in some 
measure, himself felt the agony of the first garden, can understand 
that of the second garden. Had they understood, by thnt personal 
experience which we must all have of it, the Proto-Evangel of the 
great contest, and of the great conquest by suffering, they would 
have followed its lines to their final goal in the Christ us the fulfil¬ 
ment of all. And so, here also, were the words of Christ true, that 
it needed heavenly teaching, and kinship to the Divine, to understand 
His doctrine. 

This underlies, and is the main object of these Discourses of 
Christ. As a corollary He would teach, that Satan was not a merely 
malicious, impish being, working outward destruction, but tliut there 
was a moral power of evil which held us all—not the Gentile world 
only, but even the most favoured, learned, and exalted among the 
Jews. Of this power Satan was the concentration and impersona¬ 
tion; the prince of the power of ‘darkness.’ This opens up the rea¬ 
soning of Christ, alike as expressed and implied. He presented Him¬ 
self to them as the Messiah, and hence as the Light of the World. 
It resulted, that only in following Him would a man ‘ not walk in the 
darkness, 11 but have the light—and that, be it marked, not tho 
•at. Jotn light of knowledge, but of life.* On the other hand, it also followed, 

that all, w r ho were not within this light, were in darkness and in 
death. 

It was an appeal to the moral in His hearers. The Pharisees 
sought to turn it aside by an appeal to the external and visible. 
They asked for some witness, or palpable evidence, of what they called 
• Ter. u His testimony about Himself, b well knowing that such could only be 

through some external, visible, miraculous manifestation, just as they 
had formerly asked for a sign from heaven. The Bible, and espe¬ 
cially the Evangelic history, is full of what men ordinarily, and often 
thoughtlessly, call the miraculous. But, in this case, the miraculous 
would have become the magical, which it never is. If Christ 
had yielded to their appeal, and transferred the question from the 
moral to the coarsely external sphere, He would have ceased to be 
the Messiah of the Incarnation, Temptation, and Cross, the Mcssiah- 
Saviour. It would have been to un-Messiah the Messiah of the 
Gospel, for it was only, in another form, a repetition of the Tempta¬ 
tion. A miracle or Bign would at that moment have been a moral 

1 Mark here the definite article. 
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anachronism—as much as any miracle would be in our days, 1 when 
the Christ makes His appeal to the moral, and is met by a demand 
for the external and material evidence of His Witness. 

The interruption of the Pharisees * was thoroughly Jewish, and 
so was their objection. It had to be met, and that in the Jewish 
form 1 in which it had been raised, while the Christ must at the same 
time continue His former teaching to them concerning God and 
their own distance from Him. Their objection had proceeded on 
this fundamental judicial principle—'A person is not accredited 
about himself.’ b Harsh and unjust as this principle sometimes was, 3 
it evidently applied only in judicial cases, and hence implied that 
these Pharisees sat in judgment on Him as one suspected, and 
charged with guilt. The reply of Jesus was plain. Even if His 
testimony about Himself were unsupported, it would still be true, 
and He w f as competent to bear it, for He knew, as a matter of fact, 
whence He came and whither He went—His own part in this 
Mission, and its goal, as well as God's—whereas they knew 4 not 
either.* But, more than this: their demand for a witness had pro¬ 
ceeded on the assumption of their being the judges, and He the 
panel—a relation which only arose from their judging after the flesh. 
Spiritual judgment upon that which was within belonged only to 
Him, that searcheth all secrets. Christ, while on earth, judged no 
man; and, even if He did so, it must be remembered that He did it 
not alone, but with, and as the Representative of, the Father. Hence, 
such judgment would be true. 4 But, as for their main charge, was it 
either true, or good in law? In accordance with the Law of God, 
there were two witnesses to the fact of His Mission: His own, and 
the frequently-shown attestation of His Father. And, if it were ob¬ 
jected that a man could not bear witness in his own eause, the same 
Rabbinic canon laid it down, that this only applied if his testimony 
stood alone. But if it were corroborated (even in a matter of 
greatest delicacy), 3 although by only one male or female slave—who 
ordinarily were unfit for testimony—it would be credited. 


CHAP, 

VIII 
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1 It is substantially the same evi¬ 
dence which is demanded by the nega¬ 
tive physicists of our days. Nor can 
I imagine a more thorough misunder¬ 
standing of the character aud teaching of 
Christianity than, for example, the pro¬ 
posal to test the efficacy of prayer, by 
asking for the recovery of those in a 
hospital ward! This would represent 
heathenism, not Christianity* 
s We mark bere again the evidence 
of the Jewish anthorship of the Fourth 


Gospel. 

a Thus the testimony of a man, that 
during the heathen occupancy of Jeru¬ 
salem his wife had never left him, was 
not allowed, and the husband forbidden 
his wife (Kethub. ji. 9). 

4 Not, as in theA.V,, * tell.* 

5 Kethub. ii 9* Such solitary testi¬ 
mony only when favourable, not when 
adverse* On the law of testimony gene¬ 
rally , comp* Saalschiitz t Mob. Recht, pp. 

604, 605* 
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The reasoning of Christ, without for u moment quitting the higher 
ground of His teaching, was quite unanswerable from the Jewish stand¬ 
point. The Pharisees felt it, and, though well knowing to Whom 
He referred, tried to evade it by the sneer—where (not Who) His 
Father was? This gave occasion for Christ to return to the mnin 
subject of IIis Address, that the reason of their ignorance of Him 
was, that they knew not the Father, and, in turn, that, only acknow¬ 
ledgment of Him would bring true knowledge of the Father,* 

Such words \yould only ripen in the hearts of such men the murder¬ 
ous resolve against Jesus, Yet, not till His, not their, hour had come! 
Presently, we find Him again, now in one of the Porches—probably 
that of Solomon—teaching, this time, ‘the Jews. 1 2 We imagine they 
were chiefly, if not all, Jmlamns—perhaps Jerusalemites, aware of 
the murderous intent of their leaders—not His own (iulilcans, whom 
He addressed. It was in continuation of what had gone before— 
alike of what He had said to them and of what they felt towards 
Him. The words are intensely sad—Christ's farewell to His rebel¬ 
lious people, IIis tonr-wordg over lost Israel; abrupt also, as if they 
were torn sentences, or, else, headings for special discourges: i I go My 
way 1 —‘Ye shall seek Me, and in your sin* shall yc die’—‘Whither 
I go, yc cannot come! 1 And ig it not all most true? These many 
centuries has Israel sought its Christ, and perished in its great sin 
of rejecting Him; and whither Christ and His kingdom tended, the 
Synagogue and Judaism never came. They thought that lie spoke 
of His dying, and not, as He did, of that which came after it. 
But, how could His dying establish such separation between them? 
This was the next question which rose in their minds. b Would there 
be anything so peculiar about Ilis dying, or, did His expression about 
going indicate a purpose of taking away His Own life?’ 

It was this misunderstanding which Jesus briefly lmt emphati¬ 
cally corrected by telling them, that the ground of their separation 
was the difference of their nature: they wore from beneath, lie from 
above; they of this world, He not of this world, Ilencc they could 


1 Not ‘sins/ na in the A.V. 

2 Generally t Ilia is understood a a 
referring to the supposed Jewish belief, 
that suicides occupied the lowest place 
in Gehenna. Rota glance at the context 
must convince that the Jews could not 
ha ve understood Christ us meaning, that 
He would be separated from them by 
being sent lo the lowest Gehenna, 
Besides, this supposed punishment of 
suicide* Is only derived from a rhetorical 
passage in Josephus (Jew. War lli. 8. 


6 ), but unsupported by any Rabbinic 
statements. The Rabbinic definition— 
or rather limitation—or what constitutes 
suicide is remarkable. Thus, neither 
Saul nor Ahilophel, nor Zimrl are re¬ 
garded os suicides, because they did it 
to avoid railing; into (he hands of their 
enemies. For premeditated, real suicide 
the punishment is left with God, Some 
difference is to be made In the burial of 
such, yet not such as to put the survivor* 
to shame. 
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not come where He would be, since they must die in their sin, as chap. 
He had told them— 1 if ye believe not that I am.’ “ vm 

The words were intentionally mysteriously spoken, as to a Jewish 
audience. Believe not that Thou art! But ‘Who art Thou?’ * TV - a3 * a * 
Whether or not the words were spoken in scorn, their question con¬ 
demned themselves. In His broken sentence, Jesus had tried them 
—to see how they would complete it. Then it was so! All this time 
they had not yet learned Who He was; had"not even a conviction 
on that point, either for or against Him, but were ready to be 
swayed by their leaders! ‘ Who 1 am?’—am I not telling you it 
even from the beginning; has My testimony by word or deed ever 
swerved on this point? I am what all along, from the beginning, I 
tell you. 1 Then, putting aside this interruption, He resumed His 
argument. 11 Many other things had He to say and to judge concern- * TT.as.ua 
ing them, besides the bitter truth of their perishing if they believed 
not that it was He—but He that had sent llim was true, and He 
must ever speak into the world the message which He had received. 

When Christ referred to it as that which ‘ He heard from Him.’ c He ' Tor - M 

j 

evidently wished thereby to emphasise the fact of His Mission from 
God, as constituting His claim on their obedience of faith. But it 
was this very point which, even at that moment, they were not 
understanding. 11 And they would only learn it, not by His Words, ar 
but by the event, when they had i lilted Him up, 1 as they thought, to 
the Cross, but really on the way to His Glory. 2 * Then would they fc yer. as 


1 It would he Impossible here to enter 
Into a critical analysis or vindication of 
the rendering of this much controverted 
passage, adopted in the text Tho 
method followed has been to retranslate 
literally into Hebrew: 

Tnn mz xn rfrnnfc 

This might be rendered either, 'To begin 
with—He that I also tell you;* or, *from 
the beginning He that I also tell you/ 
I prefer the latter,and its meaning seems 
substantially that of our A.V. 

* As Canon Wesicott rightly points 
out (SL John xii, 32), the term 'lifting 
up 1 includes both the death and the 
glory. If we ask ourselves what corre¬ 
sponding Hebrew word, including the 
tensus malus as well as the sens us bomts 
would have been used, the verb Nasa 
(KE^) naturally occurs (comp. Gen xL 
19 with ver. 13). For we suppose, that 
the word used by Christ at this early 
part of Hie Ministry could not have 
necessarily involved a prediction of His 


Crucifixion, uud that they who beard it 
rather imagined it to refer to His Exalta¬ 
tion. There is a curiously illustrative 
passage here (in Fcsiqta R. 10) T when a 
king, having given orders that the head 
of his son should be 'lifted up T (nX IKE? 

that it should be hanged up (V?fl 
V£X'l PK),is exhorted by the tutor to spare 
what was his £ moneginos^only begolien). 
On the king's replying that he was bound 
by the orders he had given, the tutor 
answers by pointing out that the verb 
Nasa means lifting up in the sense of 
exalting, as well ae of executing. But, 
besides the verb Nctsa, there ig also tho 
verb Zeqaph (HpT), which in the Aramaic 

and in the Syriac is used both for lifting 
up and for hanging—specifically forcruci* 

h 

fying; and, lastly, the verb Tela (XJflor 

9 

which means in the first place to 

lift up, and secondarily to hang or crucify 
(eee Levy, Targum, Worterb. ii. p, 539 a 
aod b). It this latter verb was usod, 
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perceive the meaning of the designation He had given of Himself, 
and the claim founded on it ‘: 1 Then shall ye perceive that I am/ 
Meantime : 1 And of Myself do I nothing, but as the 1 Father taught 
Me, these things do I speak. And He that sent Me is with Me, He 1 
hath not left, Me alone, because what pleases Him I do always/ 

If the Jews failed to understand the expression 1 lifting up/ which 
might mean His Exaltation, though it did mean, in the first place, 
Ilis Cross, there was that in Ills Appeal to His Words and Deeds as 
bearing witness to His Mission and to the Divine Help and Presence 
in it, which by its sincerity, earnestness, and reality, found its way 
to the hearts of many. Instinctively they felt and believed that 
His Mission must be Divine. Whether or not this found articulate 
expression, Jesus now addressed Himself to those who thus far—at 
least for the moment—believed on Him. They were at the crisis of 
their spiritual history, and He must press home on them what He 
had sought to teach at the first. By nature far from Hint, they 
were bondsmen. Only if they abode in His Word would they know 
the truth, and the truth would make them free. The result of this 
knowledge would be moral, and hcncc that knowledge consisted not 
in merely believing on Him, but in making His Word and teaching 
their dwelling—abiding in it/ But it was this very moral applies 
tion which they resisted. In this also Jesus had used their ow n 
forms of thinking and Leaching, only in a much higher sense. For 
their own tradition had it, that he only was free who laboured in the 
study of the Law p / Yet the liberty of which lie spoke carnc not through 
study of the Law'/ but from abiding in the Word of Jesus. But it w r as 
this very thing which they resisted, A nd so they ignored the spiritual, 
and fell back upon the national, application of the words of Christ. 
As this is once more evidential of the Jewish authorship ol this 
Gospel, so also the characteristically Jewish boast, that us the children 
of Abraham they had never been, and never could be, in real servi¬ 
tude, It w ould take too long to enumerate all the benefits supposed 
to be derived from descent trom Abraham. Suffice here the almost fun¬ 
damental principle: ‘All Israel arc the children of Kings, 1- and its 
application even to common life, that as 'the children of Abraham, 
Isaac, and J acob, not even Solomon's feast could be too good for them. 14 

then the Jewish expression Tahty t which Father/ as In the A. V. 

LaaiilL opprobriously given to Jesus,would 1 With reference to Exod. xxxll. 18 p a 
after all represent the original designa- play being made on the word Charuth 
tiou by which He described His own p graven’) which la Interpreted Cheymth 
death as the 'Ufted-up One, 1 (‘liberty’). The passage quoted by 

1 Not * my/ as in A.V. irifMt Af'^Baba Meta 85 &)U not appll- 

1 A new sentence; and He/ not 'the cable. 
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Not so, however, would the Lord allow them to pass it by. Tie CHAP, 
pointed them to another servitude which they knew not, that of sin, ■ vm 
and, entering at the same time also on their own ideas, He told them v —--t— 
that continuance in this servitude would also lead to national bond- 

T11 J. p MTr 

nge and rejection: ‘For the servant abideth not in the house for 
ever.’ 1 On the other hand, the Son abode there for ever; whom 
He made free by adoption into His family, they would be free in 
reality and essentially. 5 a Then for their very dulness, He would 35 
turn to their favourite conceit of being Abraham’s seed. There 
was, indeed, an obvious sense in which, by their natural descent, 
thev were such. But there was a moral descent—and that alone 

w 

was of real value. Another, and to them wholly new, and heavenly 
teaching this, which our Lord presently applied in a manner they 
could neither misunderstand nor gainsay, while He at the same time 
connected it with the general drift of His teaching. Abraham's seed ? 

But they entertained purposes of murder, and that, because t,h? 

Word of Christ had not free course, made not way in them. 3 His 
Word was what He had seen with (before) the Father, 1 ‘ not heard—for 
His presence was there Eternal. Their deeds were what they had 
heard from their father 5 —the word 'seen 1 in our common text depend¬ 
ing on a wrong reading. And thus He showed them—in answer to 
their interpellation—that their father could not have been Abraham, 
so far as spiritual descent was concerned.' They had now a glimpse 3740 
of His meaning, but only to misapply it, according to their Jewish pre¬ 
judice. Their spiritual descent, they urged, must be of God, since 
their descent from Abraham was legitimate. 1 But the Lord dispelled * ver. *1 
even this conceit by showing, that if theirs were spiritual descent 
from God, then would they not reject His Message, nor seek to kill 
Him, but recognise and love him." -v»r. 4a 

But whence this misunderstanding of His speech?® 1 Because f vr .*347 
they are morally incapable of hearing it—and this because of the 
sinfulness of their nature: an element which Judaism had never 
taken into account. And so, with infinite Wisdom, Christ once more 
brought back His Discourse to what He would teach them concern¬ 
ing man’s need, whether he be Jew or Gentile, of a Saviour and of 
renewing by the Holy Ghost. If the Jews were morally unable to 

* Here there should be a full atop, and bo far understand aDd could have aym- 

not as in the A.V. pathised, had the truth been in them. 

1 Syrias. Comp. Westeatt ad loc. s According to the proper reading, the 

* So Canon Westcott aptly renders it. rendering must be 1 from your father, 

4 Not ‘My Father,’ as in the A.V. not 'with your father,’as in the A.Y. 

These little changes aTe moat important, * The word here ia XaXia. 

AS we remember that the hearers would 
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hear His Word and cherished murderous designs, it was because, 
morally speaking, their descent was of the Devil, Very differently 
from Jewish ideas 1 did He speak concerning the moral evil ofSatan, 
as both a murderer and a liar—a murderer from the beginning of 
the history of our race, and one who f stood not in the truth, because 
truth is not in him/ Hence 1 whenever lie speaketh a lie 1 —whether 
to our first parents, or now concerning the Christ—' he speaketh 
from out his own (tilings), for he (Satan) is a liar, and the father of 
such an one (who telleth or believeth lies)/* Which of them could 
convict Him of sin? If therefore He spake truth, 1 and they believed 
Him not, it was because they were not of God, but, as lie had shown 
them, of their father, the Devil 

The argument was unanswerable, and there seemed only one 
way to turn it aside—a Jewish Tn quoque, an adaptation of the 
‘Physician, heal thyself*: i Do we not say rightly, that Thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a demon? ’ It is strange that the first clause of 
this reproach should have been so misunderstood and yet its direct 
explanation lies on the surface* We have only to translate it into 
the language which the Jews had used. By no strain of ingenuity 
is it possible to account for the designation ‘Samaritan,’ as given by 
the Jews to Jesus, if it is regarded as referring to nationality. Even 
at the very Feast they had made it an objection to His Messianic 
claims, that He was (as they supposed) a Galilean,* Nor had He come 
to Jerusalem from Samaria; * nor could He be so called (as Commen¬ 
tators suggest) because He was ‘ a foe 1 to Israel, or a ‘ breaker of the 
Law, 1 or ‘unfit to bear witness' 4 —for neither of these e iron instances 
would have led the Jews to designate Him by the term ‘Samaritan/ 
'But, in the language which they spoke, what is rendered into Greek 
by 'Samaritan/would have been either Kuthi {'P^) p which, while 
literally meaning a Samaritan/ is almost as often used in the sense of 
‘ heretic / or else Shomroni (*:viot). The latter word deserves special 
attention/ Literally, it also means, ‘Samaritan/ but, the name 
Shomron (perhaps from its connection with Samaria), is also some- 
times used as the equivalent of Ashmedai t the Prince of the demons/ * 
According to the Kabbalists, Shomron was the father of Ashmedai, and 
hence the same as Sammael , or Satan. That this was a wide-spread 

1 See Book If, cb. v. really refere to & non-Israelite. More 

1 I can Dot here regard Canon We&tcott's apt, but also unsuitable, is Sot. 22 a, 
rendering, which is placed Id the margin quoted by Wetstein* 
of the Revised Vereion, as satisfactory, * Comp. Kohui, Jud. Angeiot. p* 95* 

■ In the text without the article, * See the Appendix on Jewleb-Augel- 

* The passage quoted by Sch&ttgen ology and Demonology* 

(Yebam. 47 a) is Inapplicable, as it 
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Jewish belief, appears from the circumstance that in the Koran 
(which, in such matters, would reproduce popular Jewish tradition), 
Israel is said to have been seduced into idolatry by Shomron , H while, 
in Jewish tradition, this is attributed to Sammacl. b If, therefore, 
the term applied by the Jews to Jesus was Shoiaroni —and not 
Kuthij 4 heretic T —it would literally mean, ‘ Child of the Devil.’ 1 

This would also explain why Christ only replied to the charge of 
having a demon, since the two charges meant: substantially the same: 
‘Thou art a child of the devil and hast a demon. 1 In wondrous 
patience and mercy He almost passed it by, dwelling rather, for their 
teaching, on the fact that, while they dishonoured Him, He honoured 
His Father. lie heeded not their charges. His concern was the 
glory of His Father; the vindication of His own honour would be 
brought about by the Father—though, alas! in judgment on those 
who were casting such dishonour on the Sent of God. c Then, as if 
lingering in deep compassion on the terrible issue, He once more 
pressed home the great subject of His Discourse, that only ‘if a man 
keep —both have regard to, and observe—IIis ‘Word,’ ‘lie shall 
not gaze at death [intently behold it] 2 unto eternity'—for ever shall 
he not come within close and terrible gaze of what is really death, of 
what became such to Adam in the hour of his Fall. 

It was, as repeatedly observed, this death as the consequence of 
the Fall, of which the Jews knew nothing* And so they once more 
misunderstood it as of physical death, 3 and, since Abraham and the 
prophets had died, regarded Christ as setting up a claim higher than 

theirs* d The Discourse had contained all that He had wished to 
bring before them, and their objections were degenerating into 
wrangling. It was time to break it off by a general application* 
The question, He added, was not of what He said, but of what God 
said of Him—that God, Whom they claimed as theirs, and yet knew 
not, but Whom He knew, and Whose Word lie ‘kept. 14 But, as for 
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1 I need scarcely point out bow strongly 
evidential this is of the Jewish author¬ 
ship of the Fourth Gospel. 

9 The word is that peculiar and remark¬ 
able one, OfcwpfM, to Raze earnestly and 
intently, to which I have already called 
attention (see vol. i. p. 692). 

s He spoke of £ seeing,' they of' tasting 1 
death (vv. 51, 52). The word El 1 13 ‘ taste, 1 
is used in precisely the same manner by 
the Rabbis. Thus, in the Jer. Targum on 
Deal, xxxii. 1. In Ber. R. 9, we are told, 
that it was originally destined that the 
first man should not taste death. Again, 


* Elijah did not taste the taste of death’ 
(Ber. R. 21). And. tropically, in such a 
passage as this: Gf any one would taste a 
taste (here: hove a foretaste) of death, let 
him keep his shoes on while he goes to 
sleep * (Yom. 78 /.). U is also used of sleep, 
as: ' All the days of the joy of the house 
of drawing [Feast of Tabernacles] we did 
not taste the taste of sleep * (Succ. 53 tz). 
It is needless to add other quotations. 

4 On the expression ' keep r (r tfpeir) 
His work,* Bengel beautifully observes: 
doctrinam Jesu t cradendo\ promisxa, 
sperando ; facienda obediendo. 
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Abraham—he had 'exulted f id the thought of the coming day of the 
Christ, and, seeing its glory, he was glad. Even Jewish tradition 
could scarcely gainsay this, since there were two parties in the Syn¬ 
agogue, of which one believed that, when that horror of great (lurk* 
ness fell on him,* Abraham had, in vision, been shown not only this, 
but the coming world—and not only all events in the present ‘age,’ 
but also those in Messianic times ,* 1 And now, theirs was not mis¬ 
understanding, but wilful misinterpretation. He had spoken of 
Abraham seeing His day; they took it of His seeing Abraham's day, 
and challenged its possibility. Whether or not they intended thus 
to elicit an avowal of His claim to eternal duration, and hence to 
Divinity, it was not time any longer to forbear the full statement, 
and, with Divine emphasis, He spake the words which could not be 
mistaken: 1 Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham wna, 
I AM/ 


It was as if they had only waited for this. Furiously they 
rushed from the Porch into the Court of the Gentiles—with symbolic 
significance, even in this—to pick up stones, and to cast them at 
Him. But, once more, His hour had not yet come, and their fury 
proved impotent. Hiding Himself for the moment, aa might so 
easily be done, in one of the many chambers, passages, or gateways 
of the Temple, He presently passed out. 

It had been the first plain disclosure and avowal of His Divinity, 
and it was £ in the midst of His enemies,' and when most contempt 
was cast upon Him. Presently would that avowal be renewed both 
iu Word and by Deed; for 'the end' of mercy and judgment had 
not yet come, but was drawing terribly nigh. 


1 Id tbe Targum Jerusalem on Gen. 
xv. also It seems implied that Abra- 
ham saw in vision all that would befall 
bis children in the future, and also 
Gehenna and its torments. So far as I 
can gather, only the latter, not the 
farmer, seems implied in tbe Targ. 
PaeudO'Jonathun. 

Note on the differences between the 
Feast of Tuber nudes and that of its 
Octave (see p. 156, note 1). The six 
points or difference which mark the 
Octave as a separate feast are indicated 
by the memorial words aud letters 

j#p 1TG> and are as follows: (1) During 


the seven days or Tabernacles the Priests 

of all the * courses 1 officiated, while on 

tbe Octave tbe sacrtflcf&l services were 

■ 

appointed, as usually, by tot (2) 

The benediction at the beginning of a 
feast was spoken again at tbe Octave 

( 3 ) The Octave was designated In 
prayer, and by special ordinances, as a 

separate feast (4) Difference In 

the sacrifices (5) Difference In 

the Psalm *—on the Octave (Soph, xlx. 

2) probably Ps, xtl, p'Cl (6) Accord¬ 
ing to 1 Kings vHJ. 66, difference as to 
the blessing (nrti> 
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CHAPTER IX. - 

TEE HEALING OF THE MAN BORN BLIND. 

(St. John ix.) 

After the scene in the Temple described in the last chapter, and CHAP. 
Christ's consequent withdrawal from His enemies, we can scarcely 
suppose any other great event to have taken place on that day within 
or near the precincts of the Sanctuary. And yet, from the close 
connection of the narratives, we are led to infer that no long interval 
of time can have elapsed before the healing of the man born blind . 1 
Probably it happened the day after the events just recorded. We 
know that it was a Sabbath,* and this fresh mark of time, as well as *8t. John 

' T lx, li 

the multiplicity of things done, and the whole style of the narrative, 
confirm our belief that it was not on the evening of the day when He 
had spoken to them first in 1 the Treasury,’ and then in the Porch* 

On two other points there is strong presumption, though we can¬ 
not offer actual proof. Remembering, that the entrance to the Temple 
or its Courts was then—as that of churches is on the Continent—the 
chosen spot for those who, as objects of pity, solicited charity ; 13 *ActoULa 
remembering, also, how rapidly the healing of the blind man became 
known, and how soon both his parents and the healed man himself 
appeared before the Pharisees—presumably, in the Temple; lastly, 
how readily the Saviour knew where again to find him, c —we can ‘StJohD 
scarcely doubt that the miracle took place at the entering to the 
Temple, or on the Temple-Mount. Secondly, both the Work, and 
especially the Words of Christ, seem in such close connection with 
what had preceded, that we can scarcely be mistaken in regarding 
them as intended to form a continuation of it. 

It is not difficult to realise the scene, nor to understand the 
remarks of all who had part in it* It was the Sabbath—the day 

1 Oodet supposes that it bad taken place to the 4 Feast of the Dedication/ But 
on the evening of the Octave of the his argument on the subject, from 
Feast. On the other hand, Canon West- another rendering of St. John x. 22, has 
cott would relegate both ch. ix. and x, failed to convince me* 
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after the Octave of the Feast, and Christ with His disciples was 
passing—presumably when going into the Temple, where this blind 
beggar was wont to sit, probably soliciting alms, perhups in some 
such terms as these, which were common at the time: ‘Gain merit by 
me; ’or, ‘0 tenderhearted, by me gain merit, to thine own benefit.’ 
But on the Sabbath he would, of course, neither ask nor receive alms, 
though his presence in the wonted place would secure wider notice 
and perhaps lead to many private gifts. Indeed, the bliud were 
regarded as specially entitled to charity;* and the Jerusalem 
Talmud b relates some touching instances of the delicacy displayed 
towards them. As the Master and His disciples passed the blind 
beggar, Jesus ‘ saw ’ him, with that look which they who followed 
Him knew to be full of mealing. Yet, sq thoroughly Juduiscd 
were they by their late contact with the Pharisees, that no thought 
of possible mercy came to them, only a truly and characteristically 
Jewish question, addressed to Him expressly, and as ‘Rabbi: '* 

through whose guilt this blindness had befallen him—through his 
own, or that of his parents. 

For, thoroughly Jewish the question was. Many instances could 
be adduced, in which one or another sin is said to have been punished 
by some immediate stroke, disease, or even by death; and we con¬ 
stantly find Rabbis, when meeting such unfortunate persons, asking 
them, how or by what sin this had coinc to them. But, as this man 
was ‘blind from his birth,’ the possibility of some actual sin before 
birth would suggest itself, at least as a speculative question, since the 
‘ evil impulse ’ (Yctser ltaRa), might even then be called into acti¬ 
vity.* At the same time, botli the Talmud and the Inter charge of 
the Pharisees, ‘In sins wast thou born altogether,'imply that in 
such cases the alternative explanation would be considered, that the 
blindness might be caused by the Bin of his parents.’ It was a com¬ 
mon Jewish view, that the merits or demerits of the parents would 
appear in the children. In fact, up to thirteen years of age a child 
was considered, as it were, part of his father, and as suffering for his 
guilt. 4 More than that, the thoughts of a mother might affect the 
moral state of her unborn offspring, and the terrible apostasy of one 
of the greatest Rabbis had, in popular belief, been caused by the 
sinful delight his mother had taken when passing through an idol- 
grove.* Lastly, certaiu special sins in the parents would result in 


1 So Id the original. quite erroneously,supposed thatJotephus 

1 This opinion has, however, nothing Imputed to the Pharisees. The m launder- 
u> do with ■ the migration of sonls'— a standing of Jew. War. 11. B. 14, should 

doctrine which has been generally, but be corrected by Antiq. xvilL 1. S. 
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specific diseases in their offspring, and one is mentioned * as causing CHAP* 
blindness in the children/ But the impression left on our minds is, IX 
that the disciples felt not sure as to either of these solutions of the ■v—■ 

difficulty. It seemed a mystery, inexplicable on the supposition of 
God's infinite goodness, and to which they sought to apply the 
common Jewish solution* Many similar mysteries meet us in the 
administration ofGod’s Providence—questions, which seem unanswer¬ 
able, but to which we try to give answers, perhaps, not much wiser 
than the explanations suggested by disciples. 

But why seek to answer them at all, since we possess not all, 
perhaps very few of, the data requisite for it? There is one aspect, 
however, of adversity, and of a strange dispensation of evil, on which 
the light of Christ’s Words here shines with the brightness of a new 
morning. There is a physical, natural reason for them* God has 
not specially sent them, in the sense of His interference or primary 
causation, although He has sent them in the sense of His knowledge, 
will, and reign. They have come in the ordinary course of things, 
and are traceable to causes which, if we only knew them, would 
appear to us the sequence of the laws which God has imposed on 
His creation, and which are necessary for its orderly continuance. 

And, further, all such evil consequences, from the operation of God’s 
laws, are in the last instance to be traced back to the curse which 
sin has brought upon man and on earth* With these His Laws, ttnd 
with their evil sequences to us through the curse of sin, God does 
not interfere in the ordinary course of His Providence; although 
he would be daring, who would negative the possibility of what may 
seem, though it is not, interference, since the natural causes w r hich 
lead to these evil consequences may so easily, naturally, and ration¬ 
ally be affected. But there is another and a higher aspect of it, since 
Christ has come, and is really the Healer of all disease and evil by 
being the Remover of its ultimate moral cause. This is indicated in 
His words, when, putting aside the clumsy alternative suggested by 
the disciples, He told them that it was so in order * that the works 
of God might be made manifest in him/ They wanted to know the 
1 why , 1 He told them the f in order to, T of the man’s calamity; they 
wished to understand its reason as regarded its origin, He told them 
its reasonableness in regard to the purpose which it, and all similar 
suffering, should serve, since Christ has come, the Healer of evil— 

1 At the same time those opinions, viduat teacher. The latter are cynically 
which are based on higher moral views and coarsely set aeide by 'the sages 1 in 
cl marriaget are only those of an indi- Nedar, 20 b. 
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because the Saviour from sin* Thus lie transferred the question 
from intellectual ground to that of the moral purpose which suffer¬ 
ing might serve. And this not in itself, nor by any destiny or 
appointment, but because the Coming and Work of the Christ has 
made it possible to us all* Sin and its sequences are still the same, 
for ' the world is established that it cannot move/ But over it nil 
has risen the Sun of Righteousness with healing in His wings; and, 
if we but open ourselves to His influence, these evils may serve this 
purpose, and so have this for their reason, not as, regards their genesis, 
but their continuance, 4 that the works of God may be made manifest/ 
To make this the reality to us, was 4 the work of Him ' Who sent, 
and for which He sent, the Christ* And rapidly now must He work 
it, for perpetual example, during the few hours still left of His brief 
working-day*' This figure was not unfamiliar to the Jews,” though 
it may well be that, by thus emphasising the briefness of the time, 
He may also have anticipated any objection to His healing on the 
Sabbath. But it is of even more importance to notice, how the two 
leading thoughts of the previous day's Discourse were now again 
taken up and set forth in the miracle that followed. These were, 
that He did the Work which God had sent Him to do/ and that He 
was the Light of the world/ As its Light He could not but shine 
so long as He was in it. And this ne presently symbolised (and is 
nob every miracle a symbol?) in the healing of the blind* 

Once more we notice, how in His Deeds, as in His Words, the 
Lord adopted the forms known and used by His contemporaries, while 
He filled them with quite other substance. It has already heen 
stated/ that saliva was commonly regarded as a remedy for diseases 
of the eye, although, of course, not for the removal of blindness. 
With this He made clay, which He now used, adding to it the direc¬ 
tion to go and wash in the Pool of Siloam, a term which literally 
meant 1 sent/ 1 A symbolism, this, of Him Who was the Sent of the 
Father. For, all is here symbolical: the cure and its means* If 
we ask ourselves why means were used in this matance, we can only 
suggest, that it was partly for the sake of him who was to be healed, 
partly for theirs who afterwards heard of it* For, the blind man seems 
to have been ignorant of the character of his Healer/ and it needed 
the use of some means to make him, so to speak, receptive* On the 
other hand, not only the use of means, but their inadequacy to the 
object, must have impressed all. Symbolical, also, were these means. 


1 See Book ITT* ch, xxxiv* p. 48* called In question* As to the apring 

f The etymological correctness of the Siloam, aee cb. vii* of this Book, 
rendering Siloam by Sent 1 Is do longer 
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Sight was restored by clay, made out of the ground with the spittle chap. 

of Him, Whose breath had at the first breathed life into clay; and IX 
this was then washed away in the Pool of Siloam, from whose waters 
had been drawn on the Feast of Tabernacles that which symbolised 
the forthpouring of the new life by the Spirit. Lastly, if it be 
asked why such miracle should have been wrought on one who had 
not previous faith, who does not even seem to have known about the 
Christ, we can only repeat, that the man himself was intended to 
be a symbol, ‘ that the works of God should be made manifest in 
him.’ 

And so, what the Pharisees had sought in vain, was freely vouch¬ 
safed when there was need for it. With inimitable simplicity, itself 
evidence that no legend is told, the man’s obedience and healing are 
recorded. We judge, that his first impulse when healed must have 
been to seek for Jesus, naturally, where he had first met Him. On 
his way, probably past his own house to tell his parents, and again 
on the spot where he had so long sat begging, all who had known him 
must have noticed the great change that had passed over him. So 
marvellous, indeed, did it appear, that, while part of the crowd that 
gathered would, of course, acknowledge his identity, others would 
say: ‘No, but he is like him;’ in their suspiciousness looking for 
some imposture. For there can be little doubt, that on his way he 
must have learned more about Jesus than merely His Name,‘ and in *Ter. n 
turn have communicated to his informants the story of his healing. 
Similarly, the formal question now put to him by the Jews was as 
much, if not more, a preparatory inquisition than the outcome of a 
wish to learn the circumstances of bis healing. And so we notice in 
his answer the cautious desire not to say anything that could in¬ 
criminate his Benefactor. He tells the facts truthfully, plainly; he 
accentuates by what means he had ‘recovered, 11 not received, sight; 
but otherwise gives no clue by which either to discover or to incrim¬ 
inate JeSUS. b >> ver. 12 

Presently they bring him to the Pharisees, not to take notice of 
his healing, but to found on it a charge against Christ. Such must 
have been their motive, since it was universally known that the lead¬ 
ers of the people had, of course informally, agreed to take the strictest 
measures, not only against the Christ, but against any one who pro¬ 
fessed to be His disciple." The ground on which the present charge * T er. 22 
against Jesus would rest was plain: the healing involved a manifold 
breach of the Sabbath-Law. The first of these was that He had 

1 This Is the proper rendering. The organs of sight existed, but could not be used. 
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made clay.* Next, it would be a question whether any remedy might 
be applied on the holy day. Such could only be done in diseases 
of the internal organs (from the throat downwards), except when 
danger to life or the loss of an organ was involved. b It was, indeed, 
declared lawful to apply, for example, wine to the outside of the eye¬ 
lid, on the ground that this might be treated as washing; but it was 
sinful to apply it to the inside of the eye. And as regards saliva, its 
application to the eye is expressly forbidden, on the ground that it 
was evidently intended as a remedy.* 

There was, therefore, abundant legal ground for a criminal charge. 
And, although on the Sahbath the Sanhedrin would not hold any 
formal meeting, and, even had there been such, the testimony of one 
man would not have sufficed, yet 'the Pharisees’ set the inquiry regu¬ 
larly on foot. First, as if not satisfied with the report of those who 
had brought the man, they made him repeat it. d The simplicity ef 
the man’s language left no room for evasion or subterfuge. Rabbin- 
ism was on its great trial. The wondrous fact could neither be deuied 
nor explained, and the only ground for resisting the legitimate in¬ 
ference as to the character of Him Who had done it, was its incon¬ 
sistence with their traditional law. The alternative was: whether 
their traditional law of Sabbath-observance, or else He Who had done 
Buch miracles, was Divine? Was Christ not of God, because He did 
not keep the Sabbath in their way? But, then; could an open 
transgressor of God’s Law do such miracles? In this dilemma they 
turned to the simple man before them. 'Seeing that He opened 1 
his eyes, what did he say of Him? what was the impression left on 
his mind, who had the best opportunity for judging?* 

There is something very peculiar, and, in one sense, most in¬ 
structive, as to the general opinion entertained even by the best- 
disposed, who had not yet been taught the higher truth, in his reply, 
so simple and solemn, so comprehensive in its sequences, and yet so 
utterly inadequate by itself: 'He is a Prophet.’ One possibility 
Still remained. Alter all, the man might not have been really blind; 
and they might, by cross-examining the parents, elicit that about his 
originaf condition which would explain the pretended cure. But on 
this most important point, the parents, with all their fear of the 
anger of the Pharisees, remained unshaken. He had been born 
blind; but as to the manner of his cure, they declined to offer any 
opinion. Thus, as so often, the machinations of the enemies of 
Christ led to results the opposite of those wished for. For, the evi¬ 
dential value of their attestation of their son’s blindness was mani- 
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festly proportional to their fear of committing themselves to any 
testimony for Christ, well knowing what it would entail. 

For to persons so wretchedly poor as to allow their son to live by 
begging, 1 the consequence of being 1 un-Synagogued,’ or put outside 
the congregation 1 —which was to be the punishment of any who con¬ 
fessed Jesus as the Messiah—would have been dreadful. Talmudic 
writings speak of two, or rather, we should say, of three, kinds of 
1 excommunication, ’ of which the two first were chiefly disciplinary, 
while the third was the real ‘ casting out,' 1 un-Synagoguing,' ( cutting 
off from the congregation.’* The general designation 4 for 1 excom¬ 
munication ’ was Shammatta, although, according to its literal mean¬ 
ing, the term would only apply to the severest form of it. s The 
first and lightest degree was the so-called Neziphah or Neztphuthcr, 
properly, * a rebuke,’ an inveighing. Ordinarily, its duration ex¬ 
tended over seven days; but, if pronounced by the Nasi, or Head of 
the Sanhedrin, it lasted for thirty days. In later times, however, it 
only rested for one day on the guilty person.* Perhaps St. Paul 
referred to this ‘ rebuke ’ in the expression which he used about an 
offending Elder,” He certainly adopted the practice in Palestine/ 
when he would not have an Elder ‘ rebuked ’ although he went far 
beyond it when he would have such * entreated.’ In Palestine it was 
ordered, that an offending Rabbi should be scourged instead of being 
excommunicated.' Yet another direction of St. Paul’s is evidently 
derived from these arrangements of the Synagogue, although applied 
in a far different spirit. When the Apostle wrote: 1 An heretic after 

the first and second admonition reject; ; there must have been in his 
mind the second degree of Jewish excommunication, the so-called 
Niddui (from the verb to thrust, thrust out, cast out). This lasted 
for thirty days at the least, although among the Babylonians only for 
seven days. d At the end of that term there was ‘ a second admoni¬ 
tion/which lasted other thirty days. If still unrepentant, the third, 
or real excommunication, was pronounced, which was called the 
Cherem, or ban, and of which the duration was indefinite. Any 
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4 Both Buxtorf and Levy have made 
this abundantly clear, but Jewish authori¬ 
ties are not wanting which regard this 
as the worst kind of ban. 

6 Levy derives it from to destroy, 
to root out The Rabbinic derivations 
in Moed K* 17 a , are only a play upon the 
word* 

a But there certainly were notable 
exceptions to ibis rule, even in Paleetine- 
Among the Babylonian Jews it did not 
obtain at all* 
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three persons, or even one duly authorised, could pronounce the lowest 
sentence* The greater excommunication ( Niddui )—which, happily, 
could only be pronounced in an assembly of ten—must have been 
terrible, being accompanied by curses,* 1 and, at a later period, some¬ 
times proclaimed with the blast of the horn,* If the person so visited 
occupied an honourable position, it was the custom to intimate his 
sentence in a euphemistic manner, such as: ' It seems to me that thy 
companions arc separating themselves from thee, T He who was so, or 
similarly addressed, would only too well understand its meaning. 
Henceforth he would sit on the ground, and bear himself like one in 
deep mourning. He would allow his beard and hair to grow wild 
and shaggy; he would not bathe, nor anoint himself; ha would not 
be admitted into an assembly of ten men, neither to public prayer, 
nor to the Academy; though he might either teach, or be taught by, 
single individuals. Nay, as if he were a leper, pcopl? would keep at 
a distance of four cubits from him. If he died, stones were cast on 
his coffin, nor was he allowed the honour of the ordinary fiineral, nor 
were they to mourn for him* Still more terrible was the Anal excom¬ 
munication, or Cherem i when a ban of indefinite duration was laid 
on a man. Henceforth he was like one dead. He was not allowed 


to study with others, no intercourse was to be held with him, he was 
not even to be shown the road. He might, indeed, buy the necessaries 

• Comp, of life, but it was forbidden to eat or drink with such an one,* 

We can understand, how everyone would dread such an anathema. 
But when we remember, what it would involve to persons in the rank 
of life, and so miserably poor as the parents of that blind man, wc 
no longer wonder at their evasion of the question put by the 
Sanhedrin. And if we ask ourselves, on what ground so terrible a 
punishment could be inflicted to all time and in every place—for the 
ban once pronounced applied everywhere—simply for the confession 
of Jesus as the Christ, the answer is not difficult. The R&bbinists 
enumerate twenty-four grounds for excommunication, of which more 
than one might serve the purpose of the Pharisees. But in general, 
to resist the authority of the Scribes, or any of their decrees, or to 
lead others cither away from * the commandments/ or to what was 
regarded as profanation of the Divine Name, was sufficient to incur 
the ban, while it must be borne in mind that excommunication by 
the President of the Sanhedrin extended to all places and persons, 4 

ftt»ut me 

middle 

1 Buxtorf here reminds as of 1 Cor. anathematised to the sound of 400 trum- 
v. 6, pets. The passage does not appear Id the 

1 There our Lord is said to have been expurgated editions of the Talmud. 
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As nothing could be elicited from his parents, the man who had CHAP, 
been blind was once more summoned before the Pharisees, It was IX 
no longer to inquire into the reality of his alleged blindness, nor 
to ask about the cure, but simply to demand of him recantation, 
though this was put in the most specious manner. Thou hast been 
healed: own that it was only by God’s Hand miraculously stretched 
forth , 1 and that ‘this man’ had nothing to do with it, gave that the 
coincidence may have been allowed to try the faith of Israel, It 
could not have been Jesus Who had done it, for they knew Him to 
be ‘ a sinner/ Of the two alternatives they had chosen that of the 
absolute rightness of their own Sabbath-trad it ions as against the 
evidence of His Miracles, Virtually, then, this was the condemnation 
of Christ and the apotheosis of traditionalism. And yet, false as their 
conclusion was, there was this truth in their premisses, that they 
judged of miracles by the moral evidence in regard to Him, Who was 
represented as working them. 

But he who had been healed of his blindness was not to be so 
betrayed into a denunciation of his great Physician, The simpli¬ 
city and earnestness of his convictions enabled him to gain even a 
logical victory. It was his turn now to bring back the question to 
the issue which they had originally raised; and we admire it all 
the more, as we remember the consequences to this poor man of 
thus daring the Pharisees. As against their opinion about Jesus, as 
to the correctness of which neither he nor others could have direct 
knowledge , 3 there was the unquestionable fact of his healing of which 
he had personal knowledge. The renewed inquiry now by the Phari¬ 
sees, as to the manner in which Jesus had healed him , 1 might have had 
for its object to betray the man into a positive confession, or to elicit 
something demoniacal in the mode of the cure. The blind man had 
now fully the advantage. He had already told them; why the renewed 
inquiry? As he put it half ironically: Was it because they felt the 
wrongness of their own position, and that they should become His 
disciples? It stung them to the quick; they lost all self-possession, 
and with this their moral defeat became complete. * Thou art the 
disciple of that man, but we (according to the favourite phrase) are 
the disciples of Moses/ Of the Divine Mission of Moses they knew, 
but of the Mission of Jesus they knew nothing/ The unlettered b ver. 29 

1 The common view (Meyer, Watkins t it implies 1 that foe cure was due directly 
Westcotf) is, that the expression, * Give to God.’ 

glory to God r was merely a formula of 3 In the original: * If He is a sinner, I 
solemn adjuration, like Josh. vii. 19. know not. One thing I know, that* bfr 
But even so, as Canon Westcott remarks, ing blind, now I see/ 
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man bad now the full ml van tage in the controversy. ‘In this, in¬ 
deed, ’ there was ‘the marvellous/ that the leaders of Isruel should 
confess themselves ignorant of the authority of One, Who hud power 
to open the eyes of the blind—a marvel which had never before been 
witnessed. If He had that power, whvnv? hud He obtuiued it, and 
why1 It could only have been from God. They said, He was * a 
sinner T —and yet there was no principle more frequently repeuted 
by the Rabbis,* than that answers to prayer depended on a man 
being 1 devout ’ and doing the Will of God, There could therefore 
by only one inference: II' Jesus had not Divine Authority, He could 
not have had Divine Power, 

The argument was unanswerable, and in its imanswerableness 
shows us, not indeed the purpose, but the evidential force of Christ's 
Miracles, In one sense the)" had no purpose, or rather were purpose to 
themselves, being the forthbursting of His Power and the manifesta¬ 
tion of His Being and Mission, of which latter, as applied to things 
physical, they were part. But the truthful reasoning of that um 
tutored man, which confounded the acuteness of the sages, shows the 
effect of these manifestations ou all whose hearts were open to the 
truth* The Pharisees had nothing to answer, and, as not uufre- 
quently in analogous cases, could only, in their fury, cast him out 
with bitter reproaches* Would he teach them—he, whose very 
disease showed him to have been a child conceived and born in 
sin, and who, ever since his birth, had been among ignorant, Law- 
neglecting ‘sinners’? 

But there was Another, Who watched and knew him: He Whom, 
so fur as he knew, he had dared to confess, and for Whom he was 
content to suffer* Let him now have the reward of his faith, even 
its completion; and so shall it become manifest to all time, how, as 
we follow and cherish the better light, it riseth upon us in all its 
brightness, and that faithfulness in little hringetli the greater steward¬ 
ship. Tenderly did Jesus seek him out, wherever it may have been: b 
and, as He found him, this one question did He ask, whether the 
conviction of hia experience was not growing into the higher faith of 
the yet unseen: ‘ Dost thou believe on the Son of God? 11 He had 
had pergonal experience of Ilim—was not that such as to lead up to 
the higher faith? And is it not always so, that the higher faith is 


1 With all respect for such authority deuce for the two readings la evenly 
as that of Professors Westcoft and Hort balanced, and the internal evidence 
('The N*T*’ p* 212), I cannot accept the seems to be strongly In favour of Lbe 
proposed reading ‘Sod or Man, instead reading 'Sod of God*' 

Of ‘Son of God. 1 Admittedly, the evt- 
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based on the conviction of personal experience—that we believe on chap. 
Him as the Son of God, because we have experience of Him as the ix. 

God-sent, "Who has Divine Power, and has opened the eyes of the ^— 

blind-born—and Who has done to us what had never been done by 
any other in the world? Thus is faith always the child of expe¬ 
rience, and yet its father also; faith not without experience, and yet 
beyond experience; faith not superseded by experience, but made 
reasonable by it. 

To such a soul it needed only the directing Word of Christ. ‘ And 
Who is He, Lord, that I may believe on Him?’* It seems as if 
the question of Jesus had kindled in him the conviction of what 
was the right answer. We almost see how, like a well of living 
water, the words sprang gladsome from his inmost heart, and how he 
looked up expectant on Jesus. To such readiness of faith there could 
be only one answer. In language more plain than He had ever 
before used, Jesus answered, and with immediate confession of im¬ 
plicit faith the man lowly worshipped . 1 And so it was, that the first 
time he saw hisDcliverer, it was to worship Him. It was the highest 
stage yet attained. What contrast this faith and worship of the 
poor unlettered man, once blind, now in every sense seeing, to the 
blindness of judgment which had fallen on those who were the 
leaders of Israel ! 11 The cause alike of the one and the other was 39 
the Person of the Christ, For our relationship to Him determines 
sight or blindness, as we either receive the evidence of what He is 
from what He indubitably does, or reject it, because we hold by our 

own false conceptions of God, and of what Hi3 Will to us is. And so 
is Christ also for ‘judgment.’ 

There were those who still followed Him—not convinced by, nor 
as yet decided against Him—Pharisees, who well understood the 
application of His Words. Formally, it had been a conLest between 
traditionalism and the Work of Christ. They also were traditionalists 
—were they also blind? But, nay, they had misunderstood Him by 
leaving out the moral element, thus showing themselves blind 
indeed. It was not the calamity of blindness; but it was a blindness 
in which they were guilty, and for which they were responsible,' «ver. u 
which indeed was the result of their deliberate choice: therefore 
their sin—not their blindness only—remained! 

1 icpo<rFKvvif<re-y. The word is never 38; xii. 20; and twenty-three times in 
used by St. John of mere respect for the Book of Revelation, but always In 
man, but always implies Divine worship, the sense of worship. 

In the Gospel it occurs ch. iv. 20-24; lx. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE f GOOD SHEPHERD ' AND HIS * ONE FLOCK 1 —LAST DISCOURSE AT THU 

FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 

(St. John x. 1-21.) 

BOOK The closing words which Jeaus had spoken to those Pharisees who 

rv followed Him breathe the sadness of expected near judgment, rather 

than the hopefulness of expostulation. And the Discourse which fol¬ 
lowed, ere He once more left Jerusalem, is of the same character. It 
seems, as if Jesus could not part from the City in holy anger, but 
ever, and only, with tears* All the topics of the former Discourses 
are now resumed and applied. They are not in any way softened or 
modified, but uttered in accents of loving sadness rather than of 
reproving monition. This connection with the past proves, that the 
Discourse was spoken immediately after, and in connection with, the 
events recorded in the previous chapters. At the same time, the 
tone adopted by Christ prepares us for His Pereenn Ministry, which 
may be described as that of the last and fullest outgoing of His most 
intense pity. This, in contrast to what was exhibited by the rulers 
of Israel, and which would so soon bring terrible judgment on them. 
For, if such things were done in 1 the green tree * of Israel’s Messiah- 
King t what would the end be in the dry wood of Israel's common* 
wealth and institutions? 

It was in accordance with the character of the Discourse presently 
under consideration, that Jesus spake it, not, indeed, in Parables in 
the strict sense (for none such are recorded in the Fourth Gospel), 

► fttJohtt but in an allegory 1 in the Parabolic form,' hiding the higher truths 
** fl from those who, having eyes, had not seen, but revealing them to 

such whose eyes had been opened. If the scenes of the last few 
days had made anything plain, it was the utter unfitness of the 
teachers of Israel for their professed work of feeding the flock of God. 
The R&bbinists also called their spiritual leaders ( feeders, T Pamaain 

1 The ^ord b not parable, but napoip characteristics of the Parables, see Book 

proverb or allegory. On the eeeentlal HL ch. ttIU. 
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(;*C2*ic) —a term by which the Targum renders some of the references CHAP, 
to ‘the Shepherds' in Ezek. xxxiv. and Zech xi. 1 The term com- x 
prised the two ideas of ‘ leading ’ and ‘ feeding/ which are separately 
insisted on in the Lord's allegory. As we think of it, no better 
illustration, nor more apt, could be found for those to whom 1 the 
flock of God ’ was entrusted. It needed not therefore that a sheep- 
fold should have been in view, 2 to explain the form of Christ's ad¬ 
dress. * It only required to recall the Old Testament language *st. John 
about the shepherding of God, and that of evil shepherds, to make 
the application to what had so lately happened. They were, surely, 
not shepherds, who had cast out the healed blind man, or who so 
judged of the Christ, and would cast out all His disciples. They 
had entered into God’s Sheepfold, but not by the door by which the 
owner, God, had brought His flock into the fold. To it the entrance 
had been His free love, His gracious provision, His thoughts of par¬ 
doning, His purpose of saving mercy. That was God’s Old Testa¬ 
ment-door into His Sheepfold. Not by that door, as had so lately 
fully appeared, had Israel’s rulers come in. They had climbed up to 
their place in the fold some other way—with the same right, or by 
the same wrong, as a thief or a robber. They had wrongfully taken 
what did not belong to them—cunningly and undetected, like a thief; 
they had allotted it to themselves, and usurped it by violence, like a 
robber. What more accurate description could be given of the means 
by which the Pharisees and Sadducees had attained the rule over 
God’s flock, and claimed it for themselves? And what was true of 
them holds equally so of all, who, like them, enter by ‘ some other way.’ 

How different He, Who comes in and leads us through God’s door 
of covenant-mercy and Gospel-promise—the door by which God had 
brought, and ever brings, His flock into His fold! This was the true 
Shepherd. The allegory must, of course, not be too closely pressed; 
but, as we remember how in the East the flocks are at night driven 
into a large fold, and charge of them is given to an under shepherd, 
we can understand how, when the shepherd comes in the morning, 

' the doorkeeper’ 3 or ‘guardian ’ opens to him. In interpreting the 
allegory, stress must be laid not so much on any single phrase, be it 
the ‘porter,’ the ‘door,’ or the ‘opening,’ as on their combination. 

If the shepherd comes to the door, the porter hastens to open it to 
him from within, that he may obtain access to the flock; and when a 

1 The figure of a shepherd Is familiar deacon Watkins, ad loc. 
in Rabbinic as in Biblical literature. 2 This is the proper reading; he who 
Comp. Bemidb. R. 23; Yalkut i. p. 68 a, locked the door from within and guarded 

* This is the view advocated by Arch- it 
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true spiritual Shepherd comes to the true spiritual door, it is opened 
to him by the guardian from within, that is, he finds ready and im¬ 
mediate access. Equally pictorial is the progress of the allegory. 
Having thus gained access to His flock, it has not been to steal or 
rob, but the Shepherd knows and calls them, each by his name, and 
leads them out. We mark that in the expression: ‘ when He has 
put forth all His own,’ 1 —the word is a strong one. For they have 
to go each singly, and perhaps they are not willing to go out each by 
himself, or even to leave that fold, and so he 1 puts’ or thrusts them 
forth, and He does so to * all His own.’ Then the Eastern shepherd 
places himself at the head of his dock, and goes before them, guiding 
them, making sure of their following simply by his voice, which they 
know. So would His flock follow Christ, for they know His Voice, 
and in vain would strangers seek to lead them away, us the Phari¬ 
sees had tried. It was not the known Voice of their own Shepherd, 
and they would only flee from it. * 

We can scarcely wonder, that they who heard it did not under¬ 
stand the allegory, for they were not of His flock and knew not His 
Voice. But His own knew it then, and would know it for ever. 

1 Therefore,'" both for the sake of the one and the other, lie con¬ 
tinued, now dividing for greater clearness the two leading ideas of 
His allegory, and applying each separately for better comfort. 
These two ideas were: entrance by the door, and the characteristics 
of the good Shepherd —thus affording a twofold test hy which to re¬ 
cognise the true, and distinguish it from the false. 

I, The door —Christ was the Door. 0 The entrance into God’s 
fold and to God’s flock was only through that, of which Christ was 
the reality. And it had ever been so. All the Old Testament insti¬ 
tutions, prophecies, and promises, so far as they referred to access 
into God's fold, meant Christ. And all those who went before Him,* 
pretending to be the door—whether Pharisees, Saddueecs, or Na¬ 
tionalists—were only thieves and robbers: that was not the door into 
the Kingdom of God. And the sheep, God’s flock, did not hear them; 
for, although they might pretend to lead the flock, the voice was 
that of strangers. The transition now to another application of the 
allegorical idea of the ‘door’ was natural and almost necessary, 
though it appears somewhat abrupt. Even in this it is peculiarly 
Jewish. We must understand this transition as follows: I am the 
Door; those who professed otherwise to gain access to the fold have 
climbed in some other way. But if I am the only, I am also truly 


1 This is the literal rendering. 

* The words ' who went before Me 1 are questioned by many. 
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the Door. And, dropping the figure, if any man enters by Me, he CHAP, 
shall be'saved, securely go out and in (where the language is not to x 
be closely pressed), in the sense of having liberty and finding pasture. v — 

II. This forms also the transition to the second leading idea of the 
allegory: the True and Good Shepherd . Here we mark a fourfold 
progression of thought, which reminds us of the poetry of the Book 
of Psalms. There the thought expressed in one line or one couplet 
is carried forward and developed in the next/forming what are called 
the Psalms of Ascent (‘ of Degrees ’), And in the Discourse of Christ 
also the final thought of each couplet of verses is carried forward, 
or rather leads upward in the next. Thus we have here a Psalrn of 
Degrees concerning the Good Shepherd and His Flock, and, at the 
same time, a New Testament version of Psalm xxiii. Accordingly its 
analysis might be formulated as follows:— 

1. Christ , the Good Shepherd , in co?itrast to others who falsely 
claimed to be the shepherds .* Their object had been self, and they 10 , 
had pursued it even at the cost of the sheep, of their life and safety. 

He i came 11 for them, to give, not to take, 1 that they may have life 
and have abundance/ 1 

{ Lifef —nay, that they may have it, / 1 lay down'* Mine: so 
does it appear that i I am the Good 4 Shepherd. 15 

2. The Good Shepherd Who layeth down His life for His Sheep! 

What a contrast to a mere hireling, whose are not the sheep, and 
who fleeth at sight of the wolf (danger), 4 and the wolf seizeth them, 
and scattereth (viz., the flock): (he fleeth) because he is a hireling, 
and careth not for the sheep/ The simile of the wolf must not be 
too closely pressed, but taken in a general sense, to point the contrast 
to Him i Who layeth down His Life for His sheep/ 6 

Truly He is—is seen to be—‘the fair Shephcrder/ 7 Whose are 
the sheep, and as such, * / know Mine , and Mine know Me, even as 
the Father knoweth Me, and I know the Father. And / lay doivn 
My Life for the sheep . 1 

1 Not as in the A. V. T 1 am come.* view depends on a misunderstanding of 

1 As Canon Westcott remarks, ‘this a sentence quoted from Bab. Mez. 93 b . 
points to something more than life/ As the context there shows, if a shepherd 

3 This is the proper rendering. leaves his flock, and in his absence the 

4 Literally ‘fair/ As Canon westcott, wolf cornea, the shepherd is responsible, 

with hia usnal happinesa r expresses it: but only because he ought not to have 
* not only good inwardly (dyaSds) but left the flock, and hia presence might 
good as perceived (KocXofy have prevented the accident. In case of 

* This would be all the more striking attack by force superieure he is not re^ 
that, according to Rabbinic law, a shep- sponsible for his flock, 
herd was not called upon to expose his * See an important note at the end of 
own life for the safety of his flock, nor this chapter, 
responsible in such a case. The opposite 7 See Note 4. 
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3. For the sheep that are Mine, whom I know, and for whom 1 
lay down My Life ! But those sheep, they are not only ‘ of this 
fold,’ not all of the Jewish ‘fold,’ but also scattered sheep of the 
Oentilcs. They have all the characteristics of the flock: they are 
His; and they hear His Voice; bat as yet they are outside the fold. 
Them also the Good Shepherd ‘must lead, 1 and, in evidence that they 
are His, as He calls them and goes before them, they shall hear His 
Voice, and so, 0 most glorious consummation, 1 they shall become one 

flock 1 and one Shepherd.’ 

And thus is the great goal of the Old Testament reached, and ‘ the 
good tidings of great joy ’ which issue from Israel ‘ are unto all 
people.’ The Kingdom of David, which is the Kingdom of God, is 
set up upon earth, and opened to all believers. We cannot help 
noticing—though it almost seems to detract from it—how different 
from the Jewish ideas of it is this Kingdom with its Shepherd-King, 
Who knows and Who lays down His Life for the sheep, and Who 
leads the Gentiles not to subjection nor to inferiority, but to equality 
of faith and privileges, taking the Jews out of their special fold and 
leading up the Gentiles, and so making of both ‘one flock.’ Whence 
did Jesus of Nazareth obtain these thoughts and views, towering so 
far aloft of all around? 

But, on the other hand, they are utterly un-Gentile also—if by 
the term ‘ Gentile ’ we mean the ‘Gentile Churches,’ in antagonism 
to the Jewish Christians, as a certain school of critics would repre¬ 
sent them, which traces the origin of this Gospel to this separation. 
A Gospel written in that spirit would never have spoken on this wise 
of the mutual relation of Jews and Gentiles towards Christ and iD 
the Church. The sublime words of Jesus arc only compatible with 
one supposition: that He was indeed the Christ of God. Nay, 
although men have studied or cavilled at these words for eighteen 
and a half centuries, they have not yet reached unto this: ‘ They 
shall become one flock, one Shepherd.' 

4. In the final Step of ‘ Ascent ’ * the leading thoughts of the 
whole Discourse arc taken up and carried to the last and highest 
thought. The Good Shepherd that brings together the One Flockf 
Yes—by laying down His Life, but also by taking it up again. 
Both arc necessary for the work of the Good Shepherd—nay, the 
life is laid down in the surrender of sacrifice, in order that it may be 
taken up again, and much more fully, in the Resurrection-Power. 
And, therefore, His Father loveth Him as the Messiah-Shepherd, 

1 Not 1 fold.’ u [d the A.V. 
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Who so fully does the work committed to Him, and so entirely sur- chap. 
renders Himself to it. X 

His Death, His Resurrection—let no one imagine that it comes ■v*—' 
from without I It is His own act. He has ‘power ’ in regard to both, 
and both are His own, voluntary, Sovereign, and Divine acts. 

And this, all this, in order to be the Shepherd-Saviour—to die, 
and rise for His Sheep, and thus to gather them all, Jcw r s and 
Gentiles, into one flock, and to be their Shepherd. This, neither 
more nor less, was the Mission which God had given Him; this, 

* the commandment ’ which He had received of His Father —that 
whick God had given Him to do.‘ * St. John 

It was a noble close of the series of those Discourses in the IB 
Temple, which had it for their object to show, that He was truly 
sent of God. 

And, in a measure, they attained that object. To some, indeed, it 
all seemed unintelligible, incoherent, madness; and they fell back 
on the favourite explanation of all this strange drama—He hath a 
demon! But others there were—let us hope, many, not yet His 
disciples—to whose hearts these words went straight. And how could 
they resist the impression? ‘These utterances are not of a demon¬ 
ised ’—and, then, it came baek to them: ‘ Can a demon open the 
eyes of the blind? ’ 

And so, once again, the Light of His Words and His Person 
fell upon His Works, and, as ever, revealed their character, and made 
them clear. 

Note. —It seems right here, in a kind of 1 Postscript-Note,’ to call attention to 
what could not have been inserted in the text without breaking up its unity, and yet 
seems too important to be relegated to an ordinary foot-note. In Yoma 66 b t lines 
18 to 24 from top, we have a series of questions addressed to Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanoa, designed—as it seems to me—to test his views about Jesus and his rela¬ 
tion to the new doctrine- Rabbi Eliezer, one of the greatest Rabbis, was the 
brother-in-law of Gamaliel II-, the son of that Gamaliel at whose feet Paul sat- 
He may, therefore, have been acquainted with the Apostle. And we have indubita¬ 
ble evidence that he had intercourse with Jewish Christians, and took pleasure in 
their teaching; and, further, that he was accused of favouring Christianity* Under 
these circumstances, the series of covered, enigmatic questions, reported as ad¬ 
dressed to him, gains a new interest I can only repeat, that I regard them aa 
referring to the Person and the Words of Christ One of these questions is to tbia 
effect: 'Is it [right, proper, duty] for the Shepherd to save a lamb from the lion f * 

To this the Rabbi gives (as always in this series of questions) an evasive answer, as 
follows: * You bave only asked me about the lamb-’ On this the following question 
is next put, I presume by way of forcing an express reply: 'Is it [right, proper, 
duty] to save the Shepherd from the lion?* and to this the Rabbi once more 
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evasively replies: ‘You have only asked me about tbe Shepherd, 1 Thus, as the 
words of Christ to which covert reference is made have only meaning when the two 
ideas of the Sheep and the Shepherd are combined, the Rabbi, by dividing them, 
cleverly evaded giving an answer to his questioners* But these inferences come to 
us, all of deepest importance: 1. I regard the questions above quoted ns containing 
a distinct reference to the words of Christ in St. John .\. 1L Indeed, the whole 
striug of questions, of which the above form part, refers U> Christ and 11 is Words. 
2. It caste a peculiar light, not only upon the personal history of this great Rabbi, 
the brother-in-law of the Patriarch Gamaliel lb, but a side-light also,on the history 
of Nicodemus, Of course, such evasive answers are utterly unworthy of a disciple 
of Christ, and quite incompatible with the boldness of confession which must char¬ 
acterise them. But the question arises—now often seriously discussed by Jewish 
writers: how Tar many Rabbis and laymen may have gone in their belief of Christ, 
and yet-—at Least in too many instances—fallen short of discipleship; and, lastly, as 
to the relation between the early Church and the Jew's, on which not a few 1 things of 
deep interest have to be said, though it i.*uy not be on the present occasion. 3. 
Critically also, the quotation is of the deepest importance. For, does it not furnish 
a reference —and that on the lips of Jews— to the Fourth and that from the 

close of the first century? There is here something which the opponents or its gen¬ 
uineness and authenticity will have to meet and answer. 

Another series of similar allegorical questions in connection with R. Joshua b, 
Chananyah is recorded in Bekhor* 8 a and A, but answered by the Rabbi in an anti- 
Chriatian sense. See Mfxndc?stamm t Talmud. Stud. i. But MandeUtnmm goes too 
far in his view of the purely allegorical meaning, especially of the Introductory 
part 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE FIRST PERSIAN DISCOURSES—TO THE PHARISEES CONCERNING THE 
TWO KINGDOMS—THEIR CONTEST—WHAT QUALIFIES A DISCIPLE FOR 
THE KINGDOM OF GOO, AND HOW ISRAEL WAS BECOMING SUBJECT TO 
THAT OF EVIL. 

(St. Malt. xii. 22-45; St. Lake xi. 14-36.) 


It was well that Jesus should, for the present, have parted from 
Jerusalem with words like these. They would cling about His 
hearers like the odour of incense that had ascended. Even ‘ the 
schism ’ that had come among them * concerning His Person made it 
possible not only to continue His Teaching, but to return to the City 
once more ere His final entrance. For, His Penean Ministry, which 
extended from after the Feast of Tabernacles to the week preceding 
the last Passover, was, so to speak, cut in half by the brief visit of 
Jesus to Jerusalem at the Feast of the Dedication. 1 ” Thus, each part 
of the Persian Ministry would last about three months; the first, from 
about the end of September to the month of December;' the second, 
from that period to the beginning of April." Of these six months we 
have (with the solitary exception of St. Matthew xii. 22-45),' no 
other account than that furnished by St. Luke,' 2 although, as usually, 
the Jerusalem and Judaean incidents of it are described by St. John.' 
After that we have the account of His journey to the last Passover, 
recorded, with more or less detail, in the throe Synoptic Gospels. 

It will be noticed that this section is peculiarly lacking in inci¬ 
dent. It consists almost exclusively of Discourses and Parables, with 
but few narrative portions interspersed. And this, not only because 
the season ot the year must have made itinerancy difficult, and thus 
have hindered the introduction to new scenes and of new persons, but 
chiefly from the character of His Ministry in Peraea. We remember 
that, similarly, the beginning of Christ’s Galilean Ministry had been 
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] The reasons for his insertion of this 
part must he sought in the character of 
this Discourse and in the context in St. 
Matthew's Gospel 


1 On the characteristics of this Section, 
Canon Cook has some very interesting 
remarks in the Speaker’s Commentary, 
N.T< vol i. p. 379. 
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chiefly marked by Discourses and Parables. Besides, after what had 
passed, and must now have been so well known, illustrative Deeds 
could scarcely have been so requisite in Per®a, In fact, His Pcriean 
was, substantially, a resumption of His early Galilean Ministry, only 
modified and influenced by the much fuller knowledge of the people 
concerning Christ, and the greatly developed enmity of their leaders. 
This accounts for the recurrence, although in biller, or else in 
modified, form, of many things recorded in the earlier part of this 
History, Thus, to begin with, we can understand how He would, at 
this initial stage of His Peraean, as in that of His Galilean Ministry, 
repeat, when asked for instruction concerning prayer, those sacred 
words ever since known as the Lord's Prayer. The variations are so 
slight as to be easily accounted for by the individuality of the reporter, 1 
They afford, however, the occasion for remarking on the two prin¬ 
cipal differences. In St. Luke the prayer is for the forgiveness of 
'sins/ while St. Matthew uses the Hebraic term ( debts,' which has 
passed even into the Jewish Liturgy, denoting our guilt as indebted' 
ness (lrmain pvis). Again, the * day by duy 1 of St. Luke, 

which further explains the petition for 1 daily bread/ common both to 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, may be illustrated by the beautiful Rab¬ 
binic teaching, that the Manna fell only for each day, in order that 
thought of their daily dependence might call forth constant fuilh in 
our i Father Which is in heaven/ 1 Another Rabbinic saying places ^ 
our nourishment on the same level with our redemption, as regards 
the thanks due to God and the fact that both are day by day. 0 Yet 
a third Rabbinic saying d notes the peculiar manner in which both 
nourishment and redemption are always mentioned in Scripture (by 
reduplicated expressions), and how, while redemption took place by 
an Angel/ nourishment is attributed directly to God/ 

But to return. From the introductory expression: ‘When (or 
whenever) ye pray, say’—we venture to infer, that this prayer was 
intended, not only as the model, but os flirnishing the words for the 
future use of the Church. Yet another suggestion may be made. 
The request, i Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his dis¬ 
ciples/ * seems to indicate what was ‘ the certain place/ which, now 
consecrated by our Lord's prayer, became the school for ours. It 


1 The concluding Doxology should be 
omitted from St Matthew's report of the 
prayer. As regards the different readings 
which have been adopted Into the 
Revised Version, the reader is advised, 
before accepting the proposed altera¬ 


tions, U> consult Canon Cook's Judicious 
notes (ici the Speaker's Commentary ad 
loc.). 

* The same page of the Talmud con¬ 
tains, however, some absurdly profane 
legends about the manna. 
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seems at least likely, that the allusion of the disciples to the chap. 
Baptist may have been prompted by the circumstance, that the XI 
locality was that which had been the scene of John's labours—of 
course, in Peraea. Such a note of place is the more interesting, that 
St. Luke so rarely indicates localities. In fact, he leaves us in igno¬ 
rance of what was the central place in Christ’s Peraean Ministry, 
although there must have been such. In the main, the events are, 
indeed, most likely narrated in their chronological order. But, as 
Discourses, Parables, and incidents are so closely mixed up, it will 
be better, in a work like the present, for clearness' and briefness’ 
sake, to separate and group them, so far as possible. Accordingly, 
this chapter will be devoted to the briefest summary of the Lord’s Dis¬ 
courses in Peraea, previous to His return to Jerusalem for the Feast 
of the Dedication of the Temple. 

The first of these was on the occasion of His casting out a demon,* * 9t - Luke 

X i+ li 

and restoring speech to the demonised; or if, as seems likely, the 
cure is the same as that recorded in St* Matt, xii, 22, both sight and 
speech, which had probably been paralysed. This is one of the 
cases in which it is difficult to determine whether narratives in differ¬ 
ent Gospels, with slightly varying details, represent different events 
or only differing inodes of narration. It needs no argument to prove, 
that substantially the same event, such as the healing of a blind or 
dumb demonised person, may, and probably would, have taken place 
on more than one occasion, and that, when it occurred, it would elicit 
substantially the same remarks by the people, and the same charge 
against Christ of superior demoniac agency which the Pharisees had 
now distinctly formulated** Again, when recording similar events, *sa©Boofc 
the Evangelists would naturally come to tell them in much the same uii 
manner. Hence, it does not follow that two similar narratives in 
different Gospels always represent the same event. But in this in¬ 
stance, it seems likely. The earlier place which it occupies in the 
Gospel by St* Matthew may be explained by its position in a group 
denunciatory of the Pharisees; and the notice thereof their blasphe¬ 
mous charge of His being the instrument of Satan probably indicates 
the outcome of their 1 council, 1 how they might destroy Him/ 1 

It is this charge of the Pharisees which forms the main subject 
of Christ’s address, His language being now much more explicit than 
formerly, 4 even as the opposition of the Pharisees had more fully j st. 
ripened. In regard to the slight difference in the narratives of j*** 

1 It marks the chronological place of follow the popular cb arge against Jeans, 
this miracle that it seems suitably to a & expressed in St, John viit 48 and x. 20. 
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St. Matthew am) St. Luke, we mark that, as always, the Words of 
the Lord arc more fully reported by the former, while the latter sup¬ 
plies some vivid pictorial touches. 4 The following arc the leading 
features of Christ's reply to the Pharisaic charge: First, It was utterly 
unreasonable,* and inconsistent with their own premisses, 0 showing 
that their ascription of Satanic agency to what Christ did was only 
prompted by hostility to His Person, This mode of turning the 
argument against the argucr was peculiarly Hebraic, and it does not 
imply any assertion on the part of Christ, as to whether or not the 
disciples of the Pharisees really cast out demons. Mentally, we must 
supply—according to your own professions, your disciples cast out 
demons. If so, by whom arc they doing it? 

But, secondly, beneath this logical argumentation lies deep and 
spiritual instruction, closely connected with the late teaching during 
the festive days in Jerusalem* It is directed against the flimsy, 
superstitious, and unspiritual views entertained by Israel, alike of 
the Kingdom of evil and of that of God. For, if we ignore the 
moral aspect of Satan and his kingdom, all degenerates into the ab¬ 
surdities and superstitions of the Jewish view concerning demons 
and Satan, which are fully described in another place. 1 On the other 
hand, introduce the ideas of monil evil, of the concentration of its 
power in a kingdom of which Satan is the representative and ruler, 
and of our own inherent sinfulness, which makes us his subjects— 
and all becomes clear. Then, truly, can Satan not cast out Satan— 
else how could his kingdom stand; then, also, is the casting out uf 
Satan only by * God's Spirit,’ or 1 Finger: 1 nnd this is the Kingdom 
of God/ Nay, by their own admission, the casting out of Satan 
was part of the work of Messiah/ 1 Then had the Kingdom of God, 
indeed, come to them—for in this was the Kingdom of God; and He 
wns the God-sent Messiah, conic not for the glory of Israel, nor for 
anything outward or intellectual, but to engage in mortal conflict 
with moral evil, and with Satan as its representative. In thut con¬ 
test Christ, as the Stronger, bindeth ‘ the strong one, 1 spoils his 
house (divideth his spoil), and takes from him the armour in which 
his strength lay (Mie trusted’) by taking away the power of sin/ 
This is the work of the Messiah—and, therefore also, no one can be 
indifferent towards Him, because all, being by nature in a certain 
relation towards Satan, must, since the Messiah had commenced His 


3 See the Appendix on Angelology 1 See Book II. ch. Y. t and the Appendix 
and Demonology. to it, where the passage is given In full. 
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Work, occupy a definite relationship towards the Christ Who combats 

Satan. 1 m 

It follows, that the work of the Christ is a moral contest waged 
through the Spirit of God, in which, from their position, all must 
take a part. But it is conceivable that a man may not only try to be 
passively, but even be actively on the enemy’s side, and this not by 
merely speaking against the Christ, which might be the outcome of 
ignorance or unbelief, but by representing that as Satanic which was 
the ohject of His Coming. b Such perversion of all that is highest 
and holiest, such opposition to, and denunciation of, the Holy Spirit 
as if He were the manifestation of Satan, represents sin in its abso¬ 
lute completeness, and for which there ean be no pardon, since the 
state of mind of which it is the outcome admits not the possibility 
of repentance, because its essence lies in this, to call that Satanic 
which is the very object of repentance. It were unduly to press the 
Words of Christ, to draw from them such inferences us, whether sins 
unforgiven in this world might or might not be forgiven in the next, 
since, manifestly, it was not the intention of Christ to teach on this 
subject. On the other band, Ilia Words seem to imply that, at least 
as regards this sin, there is no room for forgiveness in the other 
world. For, the expression is not ‘ the age to come ’ ((03? Tnv), but, 

1 the world to come ’ (ion or, -nun which, as we know, does 

not strictly refer to Messianic times, but to the future and eternal, as 
distinguished both from this world (ntn c?U'), and from 1 the days of 
the Messiah ’ (rrr^n ruir)." 

3. But this recognition of the spiritual, which was the opposite 
of the sin against the Holy Ghost, was, as Christ had so lately ex¬ 
plained in Jerusalem, only to be attained by spiritual kinship with it. d 
The tree must be made good, if the fruit were to be good; tree and 
fruit would correspond to each other. How, then, could these Phari¬ 
sees ‘ speak good things, 1 since the state of the heart determined 
speech and action? Hence, a man would have to give an account 
even of every idle word, since, however trifling it might appear to 
others or to oneself, it was really the outcome of 'the heart,’ and 
showed the inner state. And thus, in reality, would a man’s future 
in judgment be determined by his words; a conclusion the more 
solemn, when we remember its bearing on what His disciples on the 
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one side, and the Pharisees on the other, said concerning Christ and 
the Spirit of God. 

4. Both logically and morally the Words of Chri 9 t were un¬ 
answerable; and the Pharisees fell back on the old device of chal¬ 
lenging proof of His Divine Mission by some visible sign.* But this 
was to avoid the appeal to the moral element which the Lord had 
made; it was an attempt to shift the argument from the moral to the 
physical. It was the moral that was at fault, or rather, wanting in 
them; and no amount of physical evidence or demonstration could 

have supplied that. All the signs from heaven would not have sup¬ 
plied the deep sense of sin and of the need for a mighty spiritual 
deliverance, 6 which alone would lead to the reception of the Saviour 
Christ. Hence, as under previous similar circumstances,* He would 
offer them only one sign, that of Jonas the prophet. But whereas 
on the former occasion Christ chiefly referred to Jonas' preaching (of 
repentance), on this He rather pointed to the allegorical history of 
Jonas as the Divine attestation of his Mission. As he appeared in 
Nineveh, he was himself ‘ a sign unto the Ninevites; ’ a the fact that 
he had been three days and nights in the whale’s belly, and that 
thence he had, so to speak, been sent forth alive to preach in Nineveh, 
was evidence to them that he had been sent of God. And so would 
it be again. After three days and three nights ‘ in the heart of the 
earth ’—which is a Hebraism for ‘ in the earth ’ 1 * * * S —would His Resur¬ 
rection Divinely attest to this generation His Mission. The Nineviics 
did not question, but received this attestation of Jonas; nay, an 
authentic report of the wisdom of Solomon had been sufficient to bring 
the Queen of Sheba from so far; in the one case it was, because they 
felt their sin; in the other, because she felt need and longing for better 
wisdom than Bhe possessed. But these were the very elements want¬ 
ing in the men of this generation; and so both Nineveh and the 
Queen of Sheba would stand up, not only as mute witnesses against, 
but to condemn, them. For, the great Reality of which the preach¬ 
ing of Jonas had been only the type, and for which the wisdom of 
Solomon had been only the preparation, had been presented to them 
in Christ.* 

6. And so, having put aside this cavil, Jesus returned to His 


1 Tils Is simply a Hebraism or which, terebinth ’). Hence. I cannot'agree with 

as similar Instances, may be quoted, Dean Ptumptre, that the eipresslon 

Eicd. xv, 8 (‘the heart of the eea r ); * heart of the earth ’ bears any reference 

Deut. iv. 11 (‘the heart of heaven 1 ); to Hades. 

S Sam. xvtli 14 (' the heart of the 
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former teaching 1 concerning the Kingdom of Satan and the power CHAP, 
of evil; only now with application, not, as before, to the individual, xi 

but, as prompted by a view of the unbelieving resistance of Israel, to y i- 

the Jewish commonwealth as a whole. Here, also, it must be re- 
membered, that, as the words used by our Lord were allegorical and 
illustrative, they must not be too closely pressed. As compared with 
the other nations of the world, Israel was like a house from which 
the demon of idolatry had gone out with all-his attendants—really 
the * Beel-Zibbul* whom they dreaded* And then the house had 
been swept of all the foulness and uncleanness of idolatry, and gar¬ 
nished with all manner of Pharisaic adornments* Yet all this while 
the house was left really empty; God was not there; the Stronger 
One, Who alone could have resisted the Strong One, held not rule 
in it* And so the demon returned to it again, to find the house 
whence he had come out, swept and garnished indeed—but also 
empty and defenceless. The folly of Israel lay in this, that they 
thought of only one demon—him of idolatry—Bccl-Zibbul, with all 
his foulness. That was all very repulsive, and they had carefully 
removed it* But they knew that demons were only manifestations 
of demoniac power, and that there was a Kingdom of evil , So this 
house, swept of the foulness of heathenism and adorned with all the 
self-righteousness of Pharisaism, but empty of. God, would only be- 
come a more suitable and more secure habitation of Satan; because, 
from its cleanness and beauty, his presence and rule there as an evil 
spirit would not be suspected. So, to continue the illustrative 
language of Christ, he came back ‘ with seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself 1 —pride, self-righteousness, unbelief, and the 
like, the number seven being general—and thus the last state— 

Israel without the foulness of gross idolatry and garnished with all 
the adornments of Pharisaic devotion to the study and practice of 
the Law—was really worse than had been the first with all its open 
repulsiveness. 

6. Once more was the Discourse interrupted, this time by a truly 
Jewish incident. A woman in the crowd burst into exclamations 
about the blessedness of the Mother who had borne and nurtured 
such a Son. b The phraseology seems to have been not uncommon, *et*Luke 
since it is equally applied by the Rabbis to Moses, c and even to a r, 

great Rabbi. d More striking, perhaps, is another Rabbinic passage 
(previously quoted), in which Israel is described as breaking forth into 
these words on beholding the Messiah: 1 Blessed the hour in which 
Messiah was created; blessed the womb whence He issued; blessed 
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the generation that secs Him; blessed the eye that is worthy to behold 
Him.’- 1 

And yet such praise must have been peculiarly unwelcome to 
Christ, as being the exaltation of only Ilis Human Personal excel¬ 
lence, intellectual or moral. It quite looked away from that which 
He would present: Ilis Work and Mission us the Saviour. Hence 
it was, although from the opposite direction, as great a misunder¬ 
standing as the Personal depreciation of the Pharisees. Or, to use 
another illustration, this praise of the Christ through His Virgin- 
Mother was as unacceptable and unsuitable as the depreciation of the 
Christ, which really, though unconsciously, underlay the loving care 
of the Virgin-Mother when she would have arrested Him in His 
Work, 3 and which (perhaps for this very reason) St. Matthew relates 
in the same connection/ Accordingly, the answer in both cases is 
substantially the same: to point away (rum His merely Human Per¬ 
sonality to Ilis Work and Mission—in the one case: * Whosoever 
shall do the Will of My Father Which is in heaven, the same is My 
brother, and sister, and mother;’ in the other: 'Yea rather, blessed 
arc they that hear the Word of God and keep it/ s 

7_ And now the Discourse draws to a close* by n fresh applica* 
tion of what, in sonic other form or eonncction, Christ hud taught at 
the outset of His public Ministry in the ‘Sermon on the Mount/' 1 
Ilightly to understand its present connection, we must pass over the 
various interruptions of Christ's Discourse, and join this as the con¬ 
clusion to the previous part, which contained the muin subject. This 
was, that spiritual knowledge presupposed spiritual kinship. 4 Here, 
as becomes the close of a Discourse, the same truth is practically 
applied in a more popular and plain, one might almost say realistic, 
manner. As here put, it is, that spiritual receptiveness is ever the 
condition of spiritual reception. What was the object of lighting a 
lamp? Surely, that it may give light. But if so, no one w^ould 
put it into a vault, nor under the bushel, but on the stand. Should 
we then expect that God would light the spiritual lamp, if it 
be put in a dark vault? Or, to take an illustration of it from the 
eye, which, as regards the body, serves the same purpose as the lamp 
in a house. Docs it not depend on the state of the eye whether or 
not we have the sensation, enjoyment, and benefit of the light? 


1 For tbe full quotation, see Book H. difficult to understand the rrdtus of the 
cb. v* t and the reference to It \n Ap- Virgin—and even much of that tribute 
peodix IX. to the exclusively human In Christ which 

* See Book III. ch. xxli. is so characteristic of Romanism. 

* In view of such teaching, it La Indeed * See above, page 199 Ac. 
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Let us, therefore, take care, lest, by placing, as it were, the lamp in a CHAP, 
vault, the light in us be really only darkness. 1 On the other hand, if Xl 
by means of a good eye the light is transmitted through the whole 
system—if it is not turned into darkness, like a lamp that is put into 
a vault or under a bushel, instead of being set up to spread light 
through the house—then shall we be wholly full of light. And this, 
finally, explains the reception or rejection of Christ: how, in the 
words of an Apostle, the same Gospel would be both a savour of life 
unto life, and of death unto death* 

It was a blessed lesson with which to close Ilis Discourse, and 
one full of light, if only they had not put it into the vault of their 
darkened hearts. Yet presently would it shine forth again, and give 
light to those whose eyes were opened to receive it; for, according 
to the Divine rule and spiritual order, to him that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not shall be taken away even that he 
hath- 

1 Id some measure like tbe demon who returned to find Lps house empty, swept 
and garnished. 
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Bitter as was the enmity of the Pharisaic party against Jeans, it 
had not yet so far spread, nor become ao avowed, as in every place 
to supersede the ordinary rules of courtesy. It is thus that we 
explain that invitation of a Pharisee to the morning-meal, which fur¬ 
nished the occasion for the second recorded Peraean Discourse of 
Christ. Alike in substance and tone, it is a continuation of His 
former address to the Pharisees. And it is probably here inserted 
in order to mark the further development of Christ's anti-Pharisaic 
teaching. It is the last address to the Pharisees, recorded in the 
Gospel of St. Luke. 1 A similar last appeal is recorded in a much 
later portion of SL Matthew's Gospel," only that SL Luke reports 
that spoken in Peraea, St. Matthew that made in Jerusalem. This may 
also partly account for the similarity of language in the two Discourses. 
Not only were the circumstances parallel, but the language held at 
the end * may naturally have recurred to the writer, when reporting 
the last controversial Discourse in Pcraea. Thus it may well have 
been, that Christ said substantially the same things on both occasions, 
and yet that, in the report of them, some of the later modes of ex¬ 
pression may have been transferred to the earlier occasion. And 
because the later both represents and presents the fullest anti-Phari- 
saic Discourse of the Saviour, it will be better to postpone our 
analysis till wc reach that period of His Life. 1 

Some distinctive points, however, must here be noted. The re¬ 
marks already made will explain, how some time may have elapsed 
between this and the former Discourse, and that the expression, 

* And as He spake 1 e must not be pressed os a mark of time (referring 


1 Even SL Lake xjl 45-47 la not on sees, 
exception. Christ, indeed, often after- ’ See the remarks on SL Lake xL 
varda auswered their qoeationA bat tbl* 39-51 in oar uaJynlfl of SL Matt iil ll. 

U Hie last formal address to the Phan- io chap. iv. of Book T. 
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to the immediately preceding Discourse), but rather be regarded as chap. 
indicating the circumstances under which a Pharisee had bidden Him XII 
to the meal. 1 Indeed, we can scarcely imagine that, immediately after 
such a charge by the Pharisees as that Jesus acted as the represen¬ 
tative of Beelzebul, and such a reply on the part of Jesus, a Pharisee 
would have invited Him to a friendly meal, or that ‘Lawyers,’ or, to 
use a modern term, ‘Canonists,’ would have been present at it. How 
different their feelings were after they had heard His denunciations, 
appears from the' bitterness with which they afterwards sought to 
provoke Him into saying what might serve as ground for a criminal 
charge.* And there is absolutely no evidence that, as commentators *st. Luke 
suggest, the invitation of the Pharisee had been hypocritically given, 
for the purpose of getting up an accusation against Christ. More 
than this, it seems entirely inconsistent with the unexpressed as¬ 
tonishment of tht> Pharisee, when he saw Jesus sitting down to food 
without having first washed hands, Up to that moment, then, it 
would seem that he had only regarded Him as a celebrated Rabbi, 
though perhaps one who taught strange things. 

But what makes it almost certain, that some time must have 
elapsed between this and the previous Discourse (or rather that, as 
we believe, the two events happened in different places), is, that the 
invitation of the Pharisee was to the ‘morning-meal* 1 * We know 
that this took place early, immediately after the return from morning- 
prayers in the Synagogue. 1 It is, therefore, scarcely conceivable, that 
all that is recorded in connection with the first Discourse should have 
occurred before this first meal. On the other hand, it may well have 
been, that what passed at the Pharisee's table may have some con¬ 
nection with something that had occurred just before in the Synagogue, 
for we conjecture that it was the Sabbath-day. We infer this from 
the circumstance that the invitation w T as not to the principal meal, 
which on a Sabbath ‘the Lawyers 1 (and, indeed, all householders) 
would, at least ordinarily, have in their own homes. 4 We can picture 
to ourselves the scene. The week-day family-meal was simple enough, 
whether breakfast or dinner—the latter towards evening, although 
sometimee also in the middle of the day, but always before actual 
darkness, in order, as it was expressed, that the sight of the dishes 


1 The expression ‘ one of the Law¬ 
yers* {ver, 45) seems to imply that there 
were several at table. 

1 Not 4 to dine ' as In the A.Y. Al¬ 
though in later Greek the word a piorov 
was used for prandium, yet its original 
meaning as 4 breakfast * seems fixed by 
6L. Luke xiv, 12, apurror q deinror* 


s mrir HE, of which the German 
Morgenbrot ia a literal rendering. To 
take the first meal later in the day was 
deemed very unwholesome: J like throw¬ 
ing a stone into a skin/ 

4 On the aacredness of the duty of hos¬ 
pitality, see 1 Sketches of Jewish Social 
Life,* pp. 47~4fl. 
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BOOK by daylight might excite the appetite.* The Babylonian Jews were 
iv content to make a meal without meat; not so the Palestinians,” 
v—-' With the latter the favorite food was young meat: goats, lambs, 
na 7* b calves. Beef was not so often used, and still more rarely fowls, Bread 

was regarded as the mainstay of life, 1 without which no entertain¬ 
ment was considered as a meal. Indeed, in a sense it constituted 
the meal. For the blessing was spoken over the bread, ami this was 
supposed to cover all the rest of the food that followed, such us tho 
meat, fish or vegetables—in short, all that made up the dinner, lmt 
not the dessert. Similarly, the blessing spoken over the wine included 
■ ub all other kinds of drink. a Otherwise it would have been necessary 


to pronounce a separate benediction over each diifcrent article eaten 
or drunk, lie who neglected the prescribed benedictions was regarded 
<>Ber. a*o as if he had eaten of things dedicated to Uod, J since it was w'ritten: 
*f&. jjIt. l ‘The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof, 1 ** Beautiful as this 

principle is, it degenerated into tedious questions of casuistry. 
Thus, if one kind of food was eaten as an addition to another, it was 
settled that the blessing should be spoken only over the principal kind. 
Again, there are elaborate disputations ns to what should be regarded 
as fruit, and have the corresponding blessing, and how, for example, 
one blessing should be spoken over the leaves and blossom, and 
r Ber. sea another over the berries of the enperd Indeed, that bush gave 

rise to a serious controversy between the Schools of llillcl and 
Shammai. Another series of elaborate discussions arose, ns to what 
blessing should be used when a dish consisted of various ingredients, 
some the product of the earth, others, like honey, derived from the 
animal world. Such and similar disquisitions, giving rise to endless 
argument and controversy, busied the minds of the Pharisees and 
Scribes. 


Let us suppose the guests assembled. To such a morning-meal 
they would not be summoned by slaves, nor be received in such 
solemn state as at feasts. First, each would observe, a a a religions 
rite, *the washing of hands. 1 Next, the head of the house would 
cut a piece from the whole loaf—on the Sabbath there were two 
loaves—anti speak the blessing. 5 But this, onl^ if the company re¬ 
clined at table, as at dinner. If they sat, as probably always nt the 
*Bcr. vi. 6 early meal, each would speak the benediction for himself/ The sa?ne 


1 As always in the East, there were July to speak a blessing over a drink of 
many kinds of bakemeat, from the coarse water iT one whh thirsty. Ber. vi. fl. 

barley-bread or rice-cake to ihe finest J This, also, was matter of contrn- 
pastry. We read oven of a kind of versv. but (he Rabbis decided that the 

biscuit, imported from India (the Tevithu y blessing must first be spoken, and then 

Ber. 37 6). the loaf cut (Ber. 39 by 

* So rigid was this, that it was deemed 
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rule applied in regard to the wine. Jewish casuistry had it, that one 
blessing sufficed lor the wine intended as part of the meal. If other 
wine were brought in during the meal, then each one would have to 
say the blessing anew over it; if after the meal {as was done on 
Sabbaths and feast-days, to prolong the feast by drinking), one of the 
company spoke the benediction for all. 

At the entertainment of this Pharisee, as indeed generally, our 
Lord omitted the prescribed ( washing of hands ’ before the meal. 
But as this rite was in itself indifferent, He must have had some 
definite object, which will be explained in the sequel. The external- 
ism of all these practices will best appear from the following account 
which the Talmud gives of ‘ a least.’ * As the guests enter, they sit 
down on chairs, and water is brought to them, with which they wash 
one hand. Alter this the cup is taken, when each speaks the blessing 
over the wine partaken of before dinner. Presently they all lie 
down at table. Water is again brought them, with which they now 
wash both hands, preparatory to the meal, when the blessing is 
spoken over the bread, and then over the cup, by the chief person at 
the feast, or else by one selected by way of distinction. The com¬ 
pany responded by Amen, always supposing the benediction to have 
been spoken by an Israelite, not a heathen, slave, nor law-breaker. 
Xor was it lawful to say it with an unlettered man, although it might 
be said with a Cuthman b (heretic, or else Samaritan), who was learned. 
After dinner the crumbs, if any, are carefully gathered—hands are 
again washed, and he who first had done so leads in the prayer of 
thanksgiving. The formula in which he is to call on the rest to join 
him, by repeating the prayers alter him, is prescribed, and differs 
according to the number of those present. The blessing and the 
thanksgiving are allowed to be said not only in Hebrew', but in any 
other language.' 

In regard to the position of the guests, we know that the upper¬ 
most seats were occupied by the Rabbis. The Talmud formulates it 1 
in this manner: That the worthiest lies down first, on his left side, 
with his feet stretching back. If there are two ‘ cushions' (divans), the 
next worthiest reclines above him, at his left hand; if there are three 
cushions, the third worthiest lies below him who had lain down first 
(at his right), so that the chief person is in the middle (between the 
worthiest guest at his left and the less worthy one at his right hand). 
The water before eating is first handed to the worthiest, and so in 
regard to the washing after meat. But if a very large number are 
present, you begin alter dinner with the least worthy, till you come 
to the last five, when the worthiest in the company washes his hands, 
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and the other four after him* 1 The guests being thus arranged, the 
head of the house, or the chief person at table, speaks the blessing, * 
and then cuts the bread. By some it was not deemed etiquette to 
begin eating till after lie who had said the prayer had done so, but 
this does not seem to have been the rule among the Palestinian Jews. 
Then, generally, the bread was dipped into salt, or something salted, 
etiquette demanding that where there were two they should wait one 
for the other, but not w here there were three or more. 

This is not the place to furnish what may be termed a list of 
menus at Jewish tables* In earlier times the meal was, no doubt, 
very simple. It became otherwise when intercourse with Rome, 
Greece, and the East made the people familiar with foreign luxury, 
while commerce supplied its requirements. Indeed, it would scarcely 
be possible to enumerate the various articles which seem to have been 
imported from different, and even distant, countries. 

To begin with: the wine wms mixed with water, and, indeed, some 
thought that the benediction should not he pronounced till the water 
had been added to the w T inc/ According to one statement, two 
parts, b according to another, three parts, of water were to be added 
to the wine* 0 Various vintages are mentioned: among them a red 
wine of Saron, and a black wine. Spiced wine w as made with honey 
and pepper. Another mixture, chicHy used for invalids, consisted of 
old wine, water, and balsam; yet another was 1 wine of myrrh; * d wo 
also read of a wine in ivhich capers had been soaked* To these we 
should add wine spiced, either with pepper,or with absinthe; and what 
is described as vinegar, a cooling drink made cither of grapes that 
had not ripened, or of the lees* Besides these, pal in-wine was also 
in use* Of foreign drinks, we read of w r inc from Amnion, and from 
the province Asia, the latter a kind of ' must* boiled down. Wine 
in ice came from the Lebanon; a certain kind of vinegar from 
Idumea; beer from Media and Babylon; a barley-wine {zythos) from 
Egypt, Finally, we ought to mention Palestinian apple-eider, 4 and 
the juice of other fruits. If we adopt the rendering of some, even 
liqueurs were known and used. 

Long ns this catalogue is, that of the various articles of food, 
whether native or imported, would occupy a much larger space. Suffice 
it that, as regarded the various kinds of grain, meat, fish, and fruits* 


1 According to Ber 46 b, the order which they were to alt (comp, pp. 493— 
Id Persia was somewhat different- The 495). 

arrangement indicated in the text is of 1 Tradition ascribes this benediction 
importance us regards the places taken at to Moses on the occasion when manna 
the Last Sup|>er. when there wad a dispute first Tell, 
amoug the disciples about the order in 
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either in their natural state or preserved, it embraced almost every- chap. 
thing known to the ancient world. At feasts there was an intro- xn 
ductory course, consisting of appetising salted meat, or of some light 'y*— 

dish. This was followed by the dinner itself, which finished with 
dessert (Aphiqomon or terugima) consisting of pickled olives, radishes 
and lettuce, and fruits, among which even preserved ginger from 
India is mentioned.* The most diverse and even strange state- 
ments are made as to the healthiness, or the reverse, of certain articles p* BsLm 
of diet, especially vegetables. Fish was a favorite dish, and never 
wanting at a Sabbath-meal. It was a saying, that both salt and 
water should be used at every meal, if health waB to be preserved. 
Condiments, such as mustard or pepper, were to be sparingly used. 

Very different were the meals of the poor. Locusts—fried in flour or 
honey, or preserved—required, according to the Talmud, no blessing, 
since the animal was really among the curses of the land. Eggs 
were a common article of food, and sold in the shops. Then there 
was a milk-dish into which people dipped their bread. Others, who 
were better off, had a soup made of vegetables, especially onions, 
and meat, while the very poor would satisfy the cravings of hunger 
witb bread and cheese, or bread and fruit, or some vegetables, Bueh as 
cucumbers, lentils, beans, peas, or onions. 

At meals the rules of etiquette were strictly observed, especially as 
regarded the sages. Indeed, two tractates are added to the Talmud, 
of which the one describes the general etiquette, the other that of 
‘sages,’ and the title of which may be translated by ‘The Way of 
the World’ (Derekh Erets), being a sort of code of good manners. 
According to some, it was not good breeding to speak while eating. 

The learned and most honored occupied not only the chief places, 
but were sometimes distinguished by a double portion. According 
to Jewish etiquette, a guest should conform in everything to his 
host, even though it were unpleasant. Although hospitality was the 
greatest and most prized social virtue, which, to use a Rabbinic ex¬ 
pression, might make every home a sanctuary and every table an 
altar, an unbidden guest, or a guest who brought another guest, was 
proverbially an unwelcome apparition. Sometimes, by way of self- 
righteousness, the poor were brought in, and the best part of the 
meal ostentatiously given to them. At ordinary entertainments, 
people were to help themselves. It was not considered good man¬ 
ners to drink as soon as you were asked, but you ought to hold the 
cup for a little in your hand. But it would be the height of rudeness, 
either to wipe the plates, to scrape together the bread, as though you 
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had not had enough to eat, or to drop it, to the inconvenience of 
your neighbour. If a piece were taken out of a dish, it must of 
course not be put back; still less must you offer from your cup or 
plate to your neighbour. From the almost religious value attaching 
to bread, we scarcely wonder that these rules were laid down: not to 
steady a cup or plate upon bread, nor to throw away bread, and that 
alter dinner the bread was to be carefully swept together. Other¬ 
wise, it was thought, demons would sit upon it. The * Way of the 
World’ for Sages,‘ lays down these as the marks of a Rabbi: that he 
does not cat standing; that he does not lick his Augers; that he sits 
down only beside his equals—in fact, many regarded it as wrong to cut 
with the unlearned : that he begins cutting the bread where it is best 
baked, nor ever breaks off a bit with his hand; and that, when drink¬ 
ing, he turns away his face from the company. Another suying was 
that the sage was known by four things: at his cups, in money mat- 
*Knib. as b ters, when angry, and in his jokes." After dinner, the formalities 

concerning handwashing and prayer, already described, were gone 
through, and then frequently aromatic spices burnt, over which a 
special benediction was pronounced. We have only to add, that on 
Sabbaths it was deemed a religious duty to have three meals, and to 
procure the best that money could obtain, even though one were to 
save and fast for it all the week. Lastly, it was regarded as a special 
obligation and honor to entertain sages. 

We have no difficulty now in understanding what passed at the 
tabic of the Pharisee. When the water for purification wus presented 

to Him, Jesus would either refuse it; or if, as seems more likely at a 
morning-meal, each guest repaired by himself for the prescribed 
purification, He would omit to do so, and sit down to meat without 
this formality. No one, who knows the stress which Pharisaism laid 
on this rite would argue that Jesus might have conformed to the 
practice . 1 Indeed, the controversy was long and bitter between the 
Schools of Sliammai and Hillcl, on such a point as whether the 
bands wore to be washed before the cup was filled with wine, or after 
that, and where the towel was to be deposited. With sach things 


> Bar. 61 b 
la fib 


the most serious ritual inferences were connected on both sides. 


energy 


ust have 


lowered the moral tone. All the more that Jesus insisted go 
earnestly, us the substance of His Teaching, on that corruption of 
our nature which Judaism ignored, and on that spiritual purification 


1 for a full account of the laws cod* 
corning Ihe washing of hands ud the 


Ylews entertained of the rite, see Book 
UL ch. xxxL 
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which was needful for the reception of His doctrine, would He publicly CHAP, 
and openly sec aside ordinances of man which diverted thoughts of xil 


purity into questions of the most childish character. On the other v —"v- 
hand, we can also understand what bitter thoughts must have filled 
the mind of the Pharisee, whose guest Jesus was, when he observed 
His neglect of the cherished rite. It was an insult to himself, a 
defiance of Jewish Law, a revolt against the most cherished tradi¬ 
tions of the Synagogue. Remembering that .a Pharisee ought not 
to sit down to a meal with such, he might feel that he should not 
have asked Jesus to his table. All this, as well as the terrible con¬ 
trast between the punctiliousness of Pharisaism in out-ward purifica¬ 
tions, and the inward defilement which it never sought to remove, 
must have lain open before Him Who read tbe inmost secrets of the 
heart, and kindled His holy wrath. Probably taking occasion (as 
previously suggested) from something that had passed before, He 
spoke with the point and emphasis which a last appeal to Pharisaism 

demanded. 

What our Lord said on this occasion will be considered in detail 
in another place . 1 Suffice it hear to mark, that He first exposed the 
mere externalism of the Pharisaic law of purification, to the utter 
ignoring of the higher need of inward purity, which lay at the founda¬ 
tion of all.* If the primary origin of the ordinance was to prevent >st. nuke 
the eating of sacred offerings in defilement , 2 were these outward 
offerings not a symbol of the inward sacrifice, and was there not an 
inward defilement as well as the outward? b To consecrate what we <> T0r .« 
had to God in His poor, instead of selfishly enjoying it, would not, 
indeed, be a purification of them (for such was not needed), but it >m. 41 
would, in the truest sense, be to eat God's offerings in cleanness . 5 
We mark here a progress and a development, as compared with the *at. m»i 
former occasion when Jesus had publicly spoken on the same sub¬ 
ject.” Formerly, He had treated the ordinance of the Elders as a 
matter not binding; now, He showed how this externalism militated 
against thoughts of the internal and spiritual. Formerly, He had 
shown how traditionalism came into conflict with the written Law of 
God: now, how it superseded the first principles which underlay 
that Law. Formerly, He had laid down the principle that defile¬ 
ment came not from without inwards, but from within outwards;' « 8 t. m»i 
now, He unfolded this highest principle that higher consecration * T * 10,1 

imparted purity. 


0 St. Matt 
XT. 1-9 


«St. Matt. 

XT. 10* 11 


1 In connection with St. Matt, xxiii. 

1 On the origin and meaning of the ordinance, see Book in* ch. ttttL 
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The same principle, indeed, would apply to other things, such as 
to the Rabbinic law of tithing. At the same time it may have been,, 
as already suggested, that something which had previously taken place, 
or was the subject of conversation at table, had given occasion fur the 
further remarks of Christ* Thus, the Pharisee may have wished to 
convey his rebuke of Christ by referring to the subject of tithing. And 
such covert mode of rebuking was very common among the Jews. It 
was regarded as utterly defiling to cat of that which had not been 
tithed. Indeed, the three distinctions of a Pharisee were: 1 not to 
make use nor to partake of anything that had not been tithed; to 
observe the laws of purification; ami, as a consequence of these two, to 
abstain from familiar intercourse with all non-Pharisees. This sepa¬ 
ration formed the ground of their cluim to distinction. 11 It will be 
noticed that it is exactly to these three things our Lord adverts: so 
that these sayings of His arc not, as might seem, unconnected, but iu 
the strictest internal relationship. Our Lord shows how Pharisaism, aa 
regarded the outer, was connected with the opposite tendency as re¬ 
garded the inner man: outward purification with ignorance of the need 
of that inward purity, which consisted in God*conseeration, and with 
the neglect of it; strictness of outward tithing with ignorance and 
neglect of the principle which underlay it, viz., the acknowledgment 
of God's right over mind and heart (judgment and the love of God); 
while, lastly, the Pharisaic pretence of separation, and consequent 
claim to distinction, issued only in pride and self-assertion. Thus, 
tried by its own tests, Pharisaism 1 terribly failed. It was hypocrisy, 
although that word was not mentioned till afterwards; e 5 and that 
both negatively and positively: the concealment of what it was, and 
the pretension to what it was not. And the Pharisaism which pre¬ 
tended to the highest purity, was, really, the greatest impurity—the 
defilement of graves, only covered up, not to be seen of ment 

It was at this point that one of ‘ the Scribes ’ fit table broke in. 
Remembering in what contempt some of the learned licit! the igno¬ 
rant bigotry of the Pharisees, 4 wc can understand that he might have 
listened with secret enjoyment to denunciations of their ( folly.’ As 
the common saying had it, ‘the silly pietist/ 1 a woman Pharisee/ 
and the (self-inflicted) 1 blows of Pharisaism/ were among the plagues 


1 On * the Pharisees, Sadduceea, and 
Essence/ see Book HI. ch. il. In fket, 
the fraternity of ( tbe Pharisees were 
bound by these two vows, that of 
tithing, and that in regard to purifica¬ 
tions, 

* SL Luke it 44. The word 1 Scribes 


and Pharisees, hypocrites/ are an inter¬ 
polation. 

1 See previous Note. 

4 Aa to the estimate of the Pharisees, 
comp, also * Sketches of Jewish Social 
Life/ p. 237. 
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of life.* And we cannot help feeling, that there is sometimes a touch 
of quiet humour in the accounts which the Rabbis give of the en¬ 
counters between the Pharisees ami their opponents. 1 But, as the 
Scribe rightly remarked, by attacking, not merely their practice, but 
their principles, the whole system of traditionalism, which they repre¬ 
sented, was condemned. 1 ’ And so the Lord assuredly meant it. The 
■Scribes’ were the exponents of the traditional law; those w r ho bound 

and loosed in Israel. They did bind on heavy burdens, but they never 
loosed one; all those grievous burdens of traditionalism they laid on 
the poor people, but not the slightest effort did they make to remove 
any of them/ Tradition, yes! the very profession of it bore witness 
against them. Tradition, the ordinances that had come down—they 
would not reform uor put aside anything, but claim and proclaim all 
that had come down from the fathers as a sacred inheritance to which 
they clung. So be itl let them be judged by their own words. The 
fathers had murdered the prophets, and they built their sepulchres; 
that, also, was a tradition—that of guilt which would be avenged. 
Tradition, learning, exclusiveness—alas I it was only taking away 
from the poor the key of knowledge; and while they themselves 
entered not by 'the door' into the Kingdom, they hindered those 
who would have gone in. And truly so did they prove that theirs 
was the inheritance, the ‘tradition,’ of guilt in hindering and 
banishing the Divine teaching of old, and murdering its Divine 
messengers/ 

There was a terrible truth and solemnity in what Jesus spake, and 
in the Woe which He denounced on them. The history of the next 
few months would bear witness how truly they had taken upon them 
this tradition of guilt; and all the after-history of Israel shows how 
fully this ‘Woe’ has come upon them. But, after such denuncia¬ 
tions, the entertainment in the Pharisee’s house must have been 
broken up. The Christ was too terribly in earnest—too mournfully 
so over those whom they hindered from entering the Kingdom, to 
bear with the awful guilt of their trivialities. With what feelings 
they parted from Him, appears from the sequel, 

‘ And when He was come out from thence, the Scribes and the 
Pharisees began to press upon Him vehemently, and to provoke Him 
to speak of many things; laying wait for Him, to catch something 
out of His Mouth.” 
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1 See previous Note. 

* Thin ia both the correct reading and rendering of St, Luke xi, 53, 64, a a given 
in the Revised Version. 
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The record of Christ's last warning to the Pharisecg, and of the 
feelings of murderous hate which it called forth, is followed by a 
summary of Christ's teaching to His disciples. The tone is still 
that of warning, but entirely different from that to the Pharisees, 
It is a warning of smthat threatened, not of judgment that awaited; 
it was for prevention, not in denunciation* That such warnings were 
most seasonable, requires scarcely proof* They were prompted by 
circumstances around. The same teaching, because prompted by 
the same causes, had been mostly delivered, also, on other occasions* 
Yet there are notable, though seemingly slight, divergences, ac¬ 
counted for by the difference of the writers or of the circumstances, 
and which mark the independence of the narratives. 

1* The first of these Discourses' naturally connects itself with 
what had passed at the Pharisee's table, an account of which must 

goon have spread. Although the Lord is reported as having ad¬ 
dressed the same language chiefly to the Twelve when scntling them 
on their first Mission,* 1 we shall presently mark several characteristic 
variations* The address—or so much of it as is reported, probably 
only its summary—is introduced by the following notice of the cir¬ 
cumstances: 'In the mean time, when the many thousands of the 
people were gathered together, go that they trodc upon each other, 
He began to gay to His disciples: " First [above all, rpnrG]j* beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy*" ’ There is no need 
to point out the connection between this warning and the denun¬ 
ciation of Pharisaism and traditionalism at the Pharisee's table. 
Although the word ' hypocrigy 'had not been spoken there, it was the 


1 With SL Luke xii, 2-9* comp, SL 18-20, 

Matt x, 26-33; with SL Luke xii, 10, 1 I prefer this rendering to that which 

comp. Sl MatL xlL 31, 32; and with connects the word * first' as a mark of 
Sl Luke xJL 11, 12 t comp, SL MatL x. time with the previous words. 
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gum and substance of His contention, that Pharisaism, while pre¬ 
tending to what it was not, concealed what it was. And it was this 
which, like ‘ leaven,’ pervaded the whole system of Pharisaism. Not 
that as individuals they were all hypocrites, but that the system 
was hypocrisy. And here it is characteristic of Pharisaism, that 
Rabbinic Hebrew has not even a word equivalent to the term 
1 hypocrisy.’ The only expression used refers either to flattery of, or 
pretence before men, 1 not to that unconscious hypocrisy towards God 
which our Lord so truly describes as ‘ the leaven ’ that pervaded all 
the Pharisees said and did. It is against this that He warned His 
disciples—and in this, rather than conscious deception, pretence, or 
flattery, lies the danger of the Church. Our common term, ‘ un¬ 
reality,’ but partially describes it. Its full meaning can only be 
gathered from Christ’s teaching. But what precise term He may 
have used, it is impossible to suggest. 1 

Alter all, hypocrisj r was only self-deception/ ‘ But,* there is 
nothing covered that shall not be revealed.’ Hence, what they had 
said in the darkness w r ould be revealed, and what they had spoken 
about in the store-rooms 4 would be proclaimed on the housetops. 
Nor should fear influence them/ Fear of whom? Man could only 
kill the body, but God held body and soul. And, as fear was foolish, 
so was it needless in view of that wondrous Providence which watched 
over even the meanest of God’s creatures/ Rather let them, in the 
impending struggle with the powers of this world, rise to conscious¬ 
ness of its full import—how earth's voices would find their echo in 
heaven. And then this contest, what was itl Not only opposition 
to Christ, but, in it inmost essence, blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost. Therefore, to succumb in that contest, implied the deepest 
spiritual danger/ Nay, but let them not be apprehensive; their 
acknowledgment would be not only in the future; even now, in the 
hour of their danger, would the Holy Ghost help them, and give 
them an answer before their accusers and judges, whoever they might 
be—Jews or Gentiles. Thus, if they fell victims, it would be with 
the knowledge—not by neglect—of their Father; here, there, every¬ 
where—in their own hearts, before the Angels, before men, would He 
give testimony for those who were His witnesses/ 
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1 Wiinschs goes too far in saying that 
rpn and n£i;n are only used in the sense 

of flattering. See I^ery* sab verb. 
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4 St, Luke seems to use r aptiov in that 
tflnse (here and in ver. 24), St. Matthew 


in the sense of 1 inner chamber 1 (SL 
Matt. vi. 6 ; xxiv. 26). In the LXX. it is 
used chiefly in the latter sense; in the 
Apocr. once in the sense of 4 inner cham¬ 
ber 1 (Tob. vii. 16), and once in that of 
1 storeroom * (Ecclus, xxix. 12V 
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Before proceeding, we briefly mark the differences between this 
and the previous kindred address of Christ, when sending the 
Apostles on their Mission. * There (alter certain personal directions), 
the Discourse began ” with what it here close*. There it was in the 
form of warning prediction, herein that of comforting reassurance: 
there it was near the beginning, here near the close, of His Ministry, 
Again, as addressed to the Twelve on their Mission, it was followed 
by personal directions and consolations,* and then, transition was 
made to the admonition to dismiss fear, and to speak out publicly 
what had been told them privately. On the other hand, when 
addressing His Persean disciples, while the same admonition is given, 
and partly on the same grounds, yet, as spoken to disciples rather than 
to preachers, the reference to the similarity of their fate with that of 
Christ is omitted, while, to show the real character of the struggle, an 
admonition is added, which in His Galilean Ministry was given in 
another connection. 11 Lastly, whereas the Twelve were admonished 
not to fear, and, therefore, to speak openly what they had learned 
privately, the Perasan disciples arc forewarned that, although what 
they had spoken together in secret would be dragged into the light of 
greatest publicity, yet they were not to be afraid of the possible con¬ 
sequences to themBelves. 

2 , The second Discourse recorded in this connection was occa¬ 
sioned by a request for judicial interposition on the part of Christ. 
This He answered by a Parable, 1 * which will be explained in con¬ 
junction with the other Parables of that period. The outcome of 
this Parable, as to the utter uncertainty of this life, and the con¬ 
sequent folly of being so careful for this world while neglectful of 
God, led Him to make warning application to His Pcrecan disciples.* 
Only here the negative injunction that preceded the Parable, ‘ beware 
of covetousness,’ is, when addressed to 1 the disciples,' carried back to 
its positive underlying principle: to dismiss all anxiety, even for the 
necessaries of life, learning from the birds and the flowers to have 
absolute faith and trust in God, and to labour for only one thing—the 
Kingdom of God. But, even in this, they were not to be careAil, but 
to have absolute faith and trust in their Father, 1 Who was well 

pleased to give ’ them ‘the Kingdom.’* 

With but slight variations the Lord had used the same language, 
even as the same admonition bad been needed, at the beginning of 
His Galilean Ministry, in the Sermon on the Mount.* Perhaps 
we may here, also, regard the allusion to the springing flowers as 
a mark of time. Ooly, whereas in Galilee this would mark the 

1 Concerning the foolish rich mu 
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beginning of springy it would, in the more favoured climate of cer¬ 
tain parts of Peraea, indicate the beginning of December, about the 
time of the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple. More important, 
perhaps, is it to note, that the expression* rendered in the Autho¬ 
rised and Revised Versions, ‘ Deither be ye of doubtful mind.’ really 


CHAP. 
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meaus, ‘ neither be ye uplifted,’ in the sense of not aiming, or seeking 
after great things.” This rendering of the Greek word ^perecopi^eiv) »comp, 
is in accordance with its uniform use in theLXX., 1 and in the Apo¬ 
crypha; while, on the other hand, it occurs in Josephus and Philo , in 
the sense of * being of a doubtful mind.’ But the context here shows, 
that the term must refer to the disciples coveting great things, since 
only to this the remark could apply, that the Gentile world sought 
such things, but that our Father knew what was really needful 
for us. 

Of deepest importance is the final consolation, to dismiss all care 

and anxiety, since the Father was pleased to give to this * little flock ’ 
the Kingdom. The expression 1 flood' carries us back to the lan¬ 
guage which Jeans had held ere parting from Jerusalem.” Hence- «SLJoha 
forth this designation would mark His people. Even its occurrence 
fixes this Discourse as not a repetition of that which St. Matthew 
had formerly reported, but as spoken after the Jerusalem visit. It 
designates Christ’s people in distinction to their ecclesiastical (or 
outward) organisation in a ‘ fold,’ and marks alike their individuality 
and their conjunction, their need and dependence, and their relation 
to Him as the ‘Good Shepherd.’ Small and despised though it be 
in the eyes of men, ‘the little flock 1 is unspeakably noble, and rich in 
the gift of the Father. 

These admonitions, alike as against covetousness, and as to abso¬ 
lute trust and a seifsurrender to God, which would count all loss tor 
the Kingdom, are finally set forth, alike in their present application 
and their ultimate and permanent principle, in what we regard as the 
concluding part of this Discourse. 11 Its first sentence: ‘ Sell that ye «Bt. Luk 
have, and give alms, 1 which iB only recorded by St. Luke, indicates 
not a general principle, but its application to that particular period, 
when the faithful disciple required to follow the Lord, unencumbered 
by worldly cares or possessions.* The general principle underlying 'comp, 
it is that expressed by St. Paul,' and finally resolves itself into thiB: ui.ai 
that the Christian should have as not holding, and use what he has 
not for self nor sin, but for necessity. This conclusion of Christ’s 


d St, Luke 
UK 83, 34 
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80, 31 


' Tbe word occurs id that sense twenty- times in the Apocrypha (twice as a verb 

flve times in the LXX, of the old Testae and as an adjective, and three times as a 

meet (four timet* as a nouu, thirteen as noun). This must ibt the N,T. usus* 
an adjective, eight as a verb), and seven 
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Discourse, also, confirms the inference that it was delivered neartha 
terrible time of the end* Most seasonable would be here the repeti¬ 
tion—though in slightly different language—of an admonition, given 
in the beginning of Christ’s Galilean Ministry/ to provide treasure 
in heaven, which could neither fail nor be taken away, for, assuredly, 
where the treasure was, there also would the heart be. 

3, Closely connected with, and yet quite distinct from, the pre¬ 
vious Discourse is that about the waiting attitude of the disciples 
in regard to their Master. Wholly detached from the things of the 
world, their hearts set on the Kingdom, only one thing should seem 
worthy their whole attention, and engago all their thoughts and 
energies: their Master I He was away at some joyous feast, and the 
uncertainty of the hour of His return must not lead the servants to 
indulge in surfeiting, nor to lie down in idleness, but to be faithful 
to their trust, and eagerly expectant of their Ma*ster. The Discourse 
itself consists of three parts and a practical application, 

I. The Disciples as Servants in the absence of their Master;* 
their duty and their reward .° This part, containing what would be 
so needful to these Pcrsean disciples, is peculiar to St. Luke. The 
Master is supposed to be absent, at a wedding—a figure which must 
not be closely pressed, not being one of the essentials in the Parable. 
At most, it points to a joyous occasion, and its mention may chiefly 
indicate that such a feast might be protracted, so that the exact time 
of the Master’s return could not be known to the servants who waited 
at home. In these circumstances, they should hold themselves in 
readiness, that, whatever hour it might he, they should be able to 
open the door at the first knocking. Such eagerness and devotion of 
service would naturally meet its reward, and the Master would, in 
turn, consult the comfort of those who had not allowed themselves 
their evening-meal, nor lain down, but watched for His return. 
Hungry and weary as they were from their zeal for Him, He 
would now, in turn, minister to their personal comfort. And this 
applied to servants who so watched—it mattered not how long, 
whether into the second or the third of the watches into which the 
night was divided. 1 

The 1 Parable * now passes into another aspect of the case, which 
is again referred to in the last Discourses of Christ/ Conversely— 
suppose the other case, of people sleeping: the house might be 


1 The first Is not mentioned, because wards, and probably at the time of Christ, 
It was so early, nor yet the fourth, they divided the night into four watches 
because the feast would scarcely be pro- (see the discussion In Ber. 3 a). The 
tracted so long. Anciently, the Hebrews latter arrangement was probably Intro- 
counted three night-watches; bat alter- duced from the Romans. 
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broken into. Of course T if one had known the hour when the thief 
would come, sleep would not have been indulged in; but it is just this 
uncertainty and suddenness—and the Coming of the Christ into His 
Kingdom would be equally sudden—which should keep the people in 
the house ever on their watch till Christ came.' 

It was at this particular point that a question of Peter interrupted 
the Discourse of Christ, To whom did this i Parable 1 apply about 
* the good mau 1 and 1 the servants ! who werelo watch: to the Apos¬ 
tles, or also to all? From the implied—for it is not an express- 
answer of the Lord, we infer, that Peter expected some difference 
hetween the Apostles and the rest of the disciples, whether as re¬ 
garded the attitude of the servants that waited, or the reward. From 
the words of Christ the former seems the more likely. We can un¬ 
derstand how Peter might entertain the Jewish notion, that the 
Apostles would come with the Master from the marriage-supper, rather 
than wait for His return, and work while waiting. It is to this that the 
reply of Christ refers. If the Apostles or others are rulers, it is as 
stewards, and their reward of faithful and wise stewardship will be 
advance to higher administration. But as stewards they are servants 
—servants of Christ, and ministering servants in regard to the other 
and general servants. What becomes theui in this twofold capacity 
is faithfulness to the absent, yet ever near, Lord, and to their w'ork, 
avoiding, on the one hand, the masterfulness of pride and of harshness, 
and, on the other, the sell-degradation of conformity to evil manners, 
either of which would entail sudden and condign punishment in the 
sudden and righteous reckoning at His appearing. The ‘Para¬ 
ble, 1 therefore, alike as to the waiting and the reckoning, applied to 
work for Christ, as well as to personal relationship towards Him. 

Thus far this solemn warning would naturally be afterwards re¬ 
peated in Christ's Last Discourses in Judaea, as equally needful, in 
view of His near departure.* But in this Peraean Discourse, as re¬ 
ported by St. Luke, there now follows what must be regarded, not, 
indeed, as a further answer to Peter's inquiry, but as specifically re¬ 
ferring to the general question of the relation between special work 
and general discipleship which had been raised. For, in one sense, 
all disciples are servants, not only to wait, but to work. As regarded 
those who, like the professed stewards or labourers, knew their work, 
but neither 1 made ready/ 1 nor did according to His Will, their pun¬ 
ishment and loss (where the illustrative figure of ‘ many * and ‘ few 
stripes 1 must not be too closely pressed) would naturally be greater 
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than that of them who knew not—though this also involves guilt_ 

that their Lord had any will towards them, that is, any work for 
them* This, according to a well-understood principle, universally, 
almost instinctively, acted upon among men. 4 

2. In the absence of their master! A period this of work t as 
well as of waiting; a period of trial also * Here, also, the two 
opening verses, in their evident connection with the subject-matter 
under the first head of this Discourse, 1 but especially with the closing 
sentences about work for the Master, are peculiar to St* Luke's nar¬ 
rative, and fit only into it* The Church had a work to do in His 
absence—tbe work for which He had come. He ‘came to cast fire on 
earth, 1 —that fire which was kindled when the Risen Saviour sent the 
Holy Ghost, and of which the tongues of fire were the symbol.* Oh, 
how He longed,* that it were already kindled! But between Him and 
it lay the cold Hood of His Passion, the terrible Passion in which He was 
to be baptized. Oh, how He felt the burden of that coming Agony 1* 
That fire must they spread: this was the work in which, as disciples, 
each one must take part. Again, in that Baptismal Agony of His they 
also must be prepared to share. It was^Jre: burning up, as well os 
purifying and giving light. And here it was in place to repeat to llis 
Peraean disciples the prediction already addressed to the Twelve when 
going on their Mission, 4 as to the certain and necessary trials con¬ 
nected with carrying ‘ the fire 1 which Christ had cast on earth, even 
to the burning up of the closest bonds of association and kinship*' 

3. Thus far to the disciples* And now for its application to ‘the 
multitudes 1 r —although here also He could only repeat what on a 
former occasion He had said to the Pharisees. 1 Let them not think 
that all this only concerned the disciples* No; it was a question be¬ 
tween Israel and their Messiah, and the struggle would involve the 
widest consequences, alike to the people and the Sanctuary* Were 
they so blinded as not ‘ to know how to interpret the time 1 ? * Could 
they not read its signs—they who had no difficulty in interpreting it 
when a cloud rose from the sea, or the sirocco blew from the south? 4 
Why then—and here St* Luke is again alone in his report 1 —did 
they not, in the circumstances, of themselves judge what was right 
and fitting and necessary, in view of the gathering tempest? 


1 Comp, before, under 1, p. 218* or else the 'KTT oTthe Rabbis. 

1 This clause is most important for the 4 Tbe observant reader will notice hour 
Interpretation or that which precedes it, characteristic the small differences are* 
showing that it cannot be taken in nenru Thus, the sirocco would not be expected 
malo. It cannot therefore be 1 the Are of In Galilee, but in Perea, and In the latter 
Judgment * (Ptumptre.) also the first flowers would appear much 

* Probably, as Wbnsche suggests, the earlier* 
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What was it? Even what he had told them before in Galilee,* 
for the circumstances were the same. What common sense and 
common prudence would dictate to every one whom his accuser or 
creditor haled before the magistrate: to come to an agreement with 
him before it was too late, before sentence had been pronounced and 
executed. 1 * Although the illustration must not be pressed as to 
details, its general meaning would be the more readily understood 
that there was a similar Rabbinic proverb,' although with very 
ditlerent practical application. 

4. Besides these Discourses, two events are recorded before 
Christ’s departure to the ‘Feast of the Dedicatiou.' Each of these 
led to a brief Discourse, ending in a Parable. 

The first records two circumstances not mentioned by the Jewish 
historian Josephus , l nor in any other historical notice of the time, 
either by Rabbinic or other writers. This shows, on the one hand, 
how terribly common such events must have been, when they could 
be so generally omitted from the long catalogue of Pilate’s misdeeds 
towards the Jews. On the other hand it also evidences that the 
narrative of St. Luke was derived from independent, authentic sources 
—in other words, the historical character of his narrative—when he 

could refer as well known to facts, which are not mentioned in any 
other record of the times; and, lastly, that we are not warranted in 
rejecting a notice, simply because we find no other mention of it than 
on the pages of the Third Gospel. 

It appears that, just then, or quite soon afterwards, some persons 
told Christ about a number of His own Galileans, whom Pilate had 
ordered to be cut down, as we infer, in the Temple, while engaged in 
offering their sacrifices, 11 so that, in the pictorial language of the East, 
their blood had mingled with that of their sacrifices. Clearly, their nar¬ 
ration of this event must be connected with the preceding Discourse 
of Jesus. He had asked them, whether they could not discern the 
signs of the terrible national storm that was nearing. And it was 
in reference to this, as we judge, that they repeated this story. To 
understand their object, we must attend to the answer of Christ. It 
is intended to refute the idea, that these Galileans had in this been 
visited by a special punishment of some special sin against God. 
Two questions here arise. Since between Christ's visit to Jerusalem 
at the Feast of Tabernacles and that at the Dedication of the Temple 

no Festival took place, it is most probable that this event had happened 
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1 This omission goes far to prove the Gesch. ii. pp, 52 (fee,)* that the writings 
groundlessness of the charge brought by of Josephus have been largely falsified by 
HeTian, and lately by Joel (BJ. ind. Relig. Christian copyists. 
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before Christ's visit to Jerusalem. But in that case it seems most 
likely—almost certain—that Christ had heard of it before. If so, 
or, at any rate, if it was not quite a recent event, why did these 
men tell Him of it then and there? Again, it seems strange that, 
although the Jews connected special sins with special punishments, 
they should have regarded it as the Divine punishment of a special 
sin to have been martyred by a Pilate in the Temple, while engaged 
in offering sacrifices* 

All this becomes quite plain, if we regard these men as trying to 
turn the edge of Jesus' warning by a kind of ‘ Tu quoqiie 1 argu¬ 
ment. Very probably these Galileans were thus ruthlessly murdered, 
because of their real or suspected connection with tlie Nationalist 
movement, of which Galilee was the focus. It is as if these Jews 
had said to Jesus: Yes, signs of the times and of the coming stornil 
These Galileans of yours, your own countrymen, involved in a kind 
of Pseudo-Messianic movement, a kind of ‘signs of the times' 
rising, something like that towards which you want us to louk—was 
not their death a condign punishment? This latter inference they 
did not express in words, but implied in their narration of the fact. 
But the Lord read their thoughts and refuted their reasoning. For 
this purpose He adduced another instance, 4 when a tower at the 
Siloam-Pool had fallen on eighteen persons and killed them, perhaps 
iii connection with that construction of an aqueduct into Jerusalem 
by Pilate, w r hich called forth, on the part of the Jews, the violent op¬ 
position, which the Roman 90 terribly avenged. As good Jews, they 
would prohably think that the fall of the tower, which hat) buried 
in its ruins these eighteen persons, who were perhaps engaged in the 
building of that cursed structure, was a just judgment of God! For 
Pilate had used for it the sacred money which had been devoted to 
Temple-purposes (the <20 r &att)/&nd many there were who perished in 
the tumult caused by the Jewish resistance to this act of profana¬ 
tion. But Christ argued, that it was as wrong to infer that Divine- 
judgment had overtaken His Galilean countrymen, as it would be to 
judge that the Tower of Siloam had fullcn to punish these Jeru¬ 
salemites. Not one party only, nor another; not the supposed Mes¬ 
sianic tendency {in the shape of a national rising), nor, on the other 
hand, the opposite direction of absolute submission to Roman domi¬ 
nation, was in fault. The whole nution was guilty; and the coming 
storm, to the sign9 of which He had pointed, would destroy all 
unless there were spiritual repentance on the part of the nation. 
And yet wider than this, and applying to all time, is the underlying 
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principle, that, when a calamity befalls a district or an aggregation of chap. 
individuals, we ought not to take to ourselves judgment as to its xni 
special causation, but to think spiritually of its general application— —■ 


not so much seek to trace what is the character of its connection 
with a district or individuals, as to learn its lessons and to regard them 
as a call addressed to all. And conversely, also, this holds true in 
regard to deliverances* 

Having thus answered the implied objection, the Lord next 
showed, in the Parable of the Fig-tree,* the need and urgency of 
national repentance. 1 

The second event recorded by St. Luke in this connection h 
recalls the incidents of the early Judaean c and of the Galilean Min¬ 
istry.' 1 We observe the same narrow views and cxtcrnalism as be* 

L- 

fore in regard to the Sabbath on the part of the Jewish authorities, 
and, on the part of Christ, the same wide principles and spiritual 

} in search of evidence of the Divine Mis¬ 


application* If we 
sion of Jesus, we would find it in this contrariety on so funda¬ 
mental a point, since no teacher in Israel nor Reformer of that time 
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—not the most advanced Sadducee—would have defended, far less 
originated, the views as to the Sabbath which Christ now propounded.* 

Again, if we were in quest of evidence of the historical truthfulness 
of the Gospel-narratives, we would find it in a comparison of the nar¬ 
ratives of the three Sabbath-controversies: in Jerusalem, in Galilee, 
andinPeraea. In all the spirit was the same. And, although the dif¬ 
ferences between them may seem slight, they are characteristic, and 
mark, as if they pointed to it with the finger, the locality and circum¬ 
stances in which each took place. In Jerusalem there is neither 
reasoning nor rebuke on the part of the Jews, but absolute perse¬ 
cution, There also the Lord enters on the higher exposition of His 
action, motives, and Mission.* In Galilee there is questioning, and * 

cunning intrigue against Him on the part of the Judaeans who 
dogged His steps. But while no violence can be attempted against 
Him, the people do not venture openly to take His part/ But in 'st.Man, 
Peraea we are confronted by the clumsy zeal of a country-Archi- Illr 1 21 
synagogos (Chief Ruler of a Synagogue), who is very angry, but not 
very wise; who admits Christ's healing power, and docs not dare to 
attack Him directly, but, instead, rebukes, not Christ, not even the 
woman who had been healed, but the people who witnessed it, at 
the same time telling them to come fer healing on other days, not 


1 For the exposition of this Parable, 1 Ou the Sabbath-Law, see Appendix 
I refer to that of all the Parables of that XYIL 
period* 
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perceiving, in hie narrow-minded bigotry, what this admission 

implied. This rustic Kuler had not the cunning, nor even the 

courage, of the Judaean Pharisees in Galilee, whom the Lord had 
formerly convicted and silenced. Enough, to show this obscure 
Persian partisan of Pharisaism and the like of him their utter folly, 
and that by their own admissions/ Anti presently, not only were 
H is adversaries ashamed, while in Galilee they went out and held a 
council against Him/ hut the people were not afraid, as the Galileans 
had been in presence of their rulers, and openly rejoiced in the 
glorious working of the Christ. 

Little more requires to be added about this incident in ‘one of 
the Synagogues 1 of Pcraea. Let us only briefly recall the scene. 
Among those present in this Synagogue had been a poor woman, 
who for eighteen years had been a sufferer, as wc learn, through 
demoniac agency, It is quite true that most, if not all, such diseases 
were connected with moral distemper, since demoniac possession 
was not permanent, and resistance might have been made in the 
lucid intervals, if there had been moral soundness. But it is un¬ 
grounded to distinguish between the 1 spirit of inilrmity ’ as the 
moral and psychical, and her being ‘bent, T as indicating the physical 
disease, 1 or even to describe the latter as a 1 permanent curvature of 
the spine.' s The Greek word here rendered 4 infirmity T has passed 
into Rabbinic language ( lsteniseyah , *TC':nD'>0, and there means, 
not any particular disease, but sickliness, sometimes weakliness. In 
fact, she was, both physically and morally, not sick, but sickly, and 
most truly was hers ‘ a spirit of infirmity, 1 so that 1 she was bowed 
together, and could in no wise lift herself up/ For, we mark that 
hers was not demoniac possession atiill—and yet, though she had not 
yielded, she had not effectually resisted, and so she was * bound 1 by 
* a spirit of infirmity/ both in body and soul. 

We recognise the same ‘ spirit of infirmity ' in the circumstances 
of her healing. When Christ, seeing her—probably a fit symbol of 
the Perceans in that Synagogue—called her, she came; when He 
said unto her, ‘Woman, thou hast been loosed* from thy sickliness, 1 
she was unbound, and yet in her weaklineas she answered not, nor 
straightened herself, till Jesus Maid His Hands on her/ and so 
strengthened her in body and soul, and then she was immediately 
'made straight, and glorified God.* 


1 This Is tbe view or Oodet, wbo re¬ 
gards the 1 Thoa hast been loosed ’ as re¬ 
ferring to the psychical ailment* 


1 So Dean Piumptre. 

1 So, and not as in the AW. 
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As for the Archisynagogos, we have, as already hinted, such char- chap. 
acteristic portraiture of him that we can almost see him: confused, XIII 
irresolute, perplexed, and very angry, bustling forward and scolding ■-y— 

the people who had done nothing, yet not venturing to Bilence the 
woman, now no longer infirm—far less, to reprove the great Rabbi, 

Who had just done such a ‘ glorious thing,’ but speaking at Him 
through those who had been the astounded eye-witnesses. He was 
easily and effectually silenced, and all who ■sympathised with him 
put to shame. ‘ Hypocrites!’ spake the Lord—on your own admis¬ 
sions vour practice and your Law condemn your speech. Every one 
on the Sabbath looseth his ox or ass, and leads him to the watering. 

The Rabbinic law expressly allowed this, 1 and even to draw the 
water, provided the vessel were not carried to the animal.* If, as »Erub.mi 

. 20b 

you admit, I have the power of ‘ loosing from the bonds of Satan, 
and she has been so bound these eighteen years, should she—a 
daughter of Abraham—not have that done for her which you do for 
your beasts of burden? 

The retort was unanswerable and irresistible* it did what was 
intended: it covered the adversaries with shame. And the Hermans 

in that Synagogue felt also, at least for the time, the blessed free¬ 
dom which had come to that woman. They took up the echoes of 
her hymn of praise, and ‘ rejoiced for all the glorious things that 
were done by Him.’ And He answered their joy by rightly directing 
it—by setting before them ‘ the Kingdom,’ which He had come both 
to preach and to bring, in all its freeness, reality, power, and all- 
pervading energy, as exhibited in the two Parables of the 1 Mus¬ 
tard-seed ’ and ‘ the Leaven,’ spoken before in Galilee. These were 
now repeated, as specially suited to the circumstances: first, to the 
Miracle they had witnessed; then, to the contention that had 
passed; and, lastly, to their own state of feeling. And the practical 
application of these Parables must have been obvious to all. 

1 It was not contrary to the Rah- poses. The rule is quite different from 
binic law, as Canon Cook (ad loc.) sup- that which applied in St. Matt. xii. 11. 
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About two months hart passed since Jcsu3 had left Jerusalem after 
the Feast of Tabernacles. Although we must not commit ourselves 
to such calculations, we may here mention the computation which 
identifies the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles of that year* 
with Thursday the 23rd September; the last, 1 the Great Day of the 
Feast/ with Wednesday the 29th; the Octave of the Feast with the 
30th September; and the Sabbath when the man born blind was 
healed with the 2nd of October. 1 In that case, ‘the Feast of 
the Dedication of the Temple/ which commenced on the 25th day 
of Chislev, and lasted eight days, would have begun on Wednesday 
the 1st, and closed on Wednesday the 8th December. But, possibly, 
it may have been a week or two later. At that Feast, or about two 
months after He had quitted the City, we find Christ once more in 
Jerusalem and in the Temple. His journey thither seems indicated 
in the Third Gospel (St. Luke xiii. 22), and is at least implied in 
the opening words with which St. John prefaces his narrative of what 
happened on that occasion.** 

As we think of it, there seems special fitness—presently to be 
pointed oat—in Christ's spending what we regard as the last anni¬ 
versary season of His Birth 1 in the Temple at that Feast. It was 
not of Biblical origin, but had been instituted by Judas Maccabeeus 
in 164 B. c., when the Temple, which had been desecrated by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, was once more purified, and re-dedicated to the Service of 
Jehovah. e Accordingly, it was designated as ‘ the Dedication of the 
Altar/ 4 Josephus* calls it ‘The Lights/ from one of the principal 
observances at the Feast, though he speaks in hesitating language of 

1 Wieselcr, Chronolog.Synopse.pp.482, 1 The subject baa been more fully 

483. treated in an article In the ' Leisure Hour’ 

* It must, however, he admitted that for Dec. 1873; 1 Christmas, a Festival of 
some commentators draw an opposite in- Jewish Origin/ 
ferenoe from these words. 
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the origin of the festival as connected with this observance—prob¬ 
ably because, while he knew, he was ashamed to avow, and yet 
afraid to deny his belief in the Jewish legend connected with it. The 
Jews called it Chanukkah , 1 dedication ’ or ‘consecration, 1 and, in 
much the same sense, Enkainia in the Greek of the LXX., 11 and in 
the New Testament. During the eight days of the Feast the series of 
Psalms known as the HcUkl* was chanted in the Temple, the people 
responding as at the Feast of Tabernacles. 2 - Other rites resembled 
those of the latter Feast. Thus, originally, the people appeared with 
palui-brancbcs. c This, however, docs not seem to have been after¬ 
wards observed, while another rite, not mentioned in the Book of 
Maccabees—that of illuminating the Temple and private houses—be¬ 
came characteristic of the Feast. Thus, the two festivals, which in¬ 
deed are put in juxtaposition in 2 Macc, x. 6, seem to have been both 
externally and internally connected. The Feast of the ( Dedication, 1 
or of ‘ Lights, 1 derived from that of Tabernacles its duration of eight 
days, the chanting of the HalleX , and the practice of carrying palm- 
branches. On the other hand, the rite of the Temple-illumination 
may have passed from the Feast of the ‘ Dedication 1 into the observ¬ 
ances of that of ‘ Tabernacles. 1 Tradition had it, that, when the Tem¬ 
ple-Services were restored by Judas Maccabeeus, the oil was found to 
have been desecrated. Only one flagon was discovered of that which 
was pure, sealed with the very signet of the High-Priest. The sup¬ 
ply proved just sufficient to feed for one day the Sacred Candlestick, 
but by a miracle the flagon was continually replenished during eight 
days, till a fresh supply could be brought fromThekoah, In memory 
of this, it was ordered the following year, that the Temple be illumi¬ 
nated for eight days on the anniversary of its £ Dedication, 1 * The 
Schools of Hillel and Shammai differed in regard to this, as on most 
other observances. The former would have begun the first night 
with the smallest number of lights, and increased it every night till on 
the eighth it was eight times as large as on the first. The School of 
Shammai, on the other hand, would have begun with the largest 
number, and diminished, till on the last night it amounted to an 
eighth of the first. Each party had its own—not very satisfactory— 
reasons for its distinctive practice, and its own adherents. 0 But the 
1 Lights 1 in honour of the Feast were lit not only in the Temple, but 
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1 Similarly, the cognate words pha. The verb also occurs Heb. ix. 18; 
kyKaivurti and kyKaurujpot as well x. 20. 

as the verb (£yxaivi£<u), are frequently ’ See ch. vii. This was always the 
used both in the LXX. and the Apocry- case when the Hallel was chanted. 
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in every home. One would have sufficed for the whole household 
on the first evening, but pious householders lit a light for every in¬ 
mate of the home, so that, if ten burned on the first, there would bo 
eighty on the last night of the Festival. According to the Talmud, 
the light might be placed at the entrance to the house or room, or, 
according to circumstances, in the window, or even on the table* 
According to modern practice the light is placed at the left on enter¬ 
ing a room (the Mezuzah is on the right). Certain benedictions are 
spoken on lighting these lights, all work is stayed, and the festive 
time spent in merriment. The first night is specially kept in mem¬ 
ory of Judith, who is supposed then to have slain Holofcrnes, mid 
cheese is freely partaken of as the food of which, according to legend, 1 
she gave him so largely, to incite him to thirst ami drunkenness, 1 
Lastly, during this Festival, all fasting and public mourning were 
prohibited, though some minor acts of private mourning were allowed. ‘ 
More interesting, perhaps, than this description of the outward 
observances is the meaning of this Festival and its connection with 
the Feast of Tabernacles, to both of which reference has already been 
made. Like tho Feast of Tabernacles, it commemorated a Divine 
Victory, which again gave to Israel their good land, after they hud 
once more undergone sorrows like those of the wilderness; it was an¬ 
other harvest-feast, and pointed forward to yet another ingathering. 
As the once extinguished light was relit in the Teiuple—and, ac¬ 
cording to Scriptural imagery, might that not mean the Light of 
Israel, the Lamp of David?—it grew day by day in brightness, till it 
shone quite out into the heathen darkness, that once had threatened 
to quench it* That He Who purified the Temple, was its True Light, 
and brought the Great Deliverance, should (as hinted) have spent 
the last anniversary season of His Birth at that Feast in the Sanc¬ 
tuary, shining into their darkness, seems most fitting, especially us 
we remember the Jewish legend, according to which the making of 
the Tabernacle had been completed on the 25th Chislev, although it 
was not set up till the 1st ofNisan (the Paschal month).* 

Thoughts of the meaning of this Feast, and of what was associated 
with it, will be helpful as we listen to the words which Jesus spake 
to the people in * Solomon’s Porch. 1 There is a pictorialness in the 


1 In regard to tbe latter Jewish legend* 
the learned reader will find Tull quota¬ 
tions (oa, in general* much interesting 
information on the 1 Feast of the Dedica¬ 
tions 1 ) in Set den, de Synedriis (ed. Frcf. 
1696) p. 1213, and Id general from p. 1207 
t a 1214. 


* The reader will And much that Is 
curious In these four Midrashim (ttpuri 
JetUnck, Beth baMldr. L pp. 130 146): 
the Haadeb Jehudith, 2 Mldr. for Chu- 
Dukkah, and he Meglllath AntJochos. See 
also the Meglll&Lb Taanith (ed. Warab. 
1874 )* pp* 14 a lolfifr. 
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description of the circumstances, which marks the eyewitness. It is 
winter, and Christ is walking in the covered Porch/ in front of the 
‘ Beautiful Gate/ which formed the principal entrance into the ‘Court 
of the Women.’ As he walks up and down, the people are literally 
Barring His Way—‘ came round about ’ Him. From the whole 
circumstances we cannot doubt, that the question which they put: 
‘ How long holdest Thou us in suspense? ’ had not in it an element 
of truthfulness or genuine inquiry. Their -desire, that He should 
tell them £ plainly ’ if He were the Christ, had no other motive than 
that of grounding on it an accusation. 3 The more clearly we perceive 
this, the more wonderful appears the forbearance of Christ and the 
wisdom of His answer. Briefly he puts aside their hypocrisy. What 
need is there of fresh speech? He told them before, and they 
‘believe 3 not.’ From words He appeals to the mute but indis¬ 
putable witness of deeds: the works which He wrought in His Father’s 
Xame. Their non-belief in presence of these tacts was due to their 
not being of His Sheep. As he had said unto them before/ it was 
characteristic of His Sheep (as generally of every flock in regard to 
its own shepherd) to hear—recognise, listen to—His Voice and follow 
Him. We mark in the words of Christ, a triplet of double parallel¬ 
isms concerning the Sheep and the Shepherd, in ascending climax/as 
follows:— s 


CHAP. 

XIV 



» St Jotui 
X. 37. 38 


My sheep hear My Voice, 
And they follow me: 

And they shall never perish. 


And I know them, 

And I give unto them eternal life: 
And no one shall snatch them out of 
My Hand. 


A similar fourfold parallelism with descending and ascending climax, 
but of an antithetic character, haa been noticed* in Christ’s former 
Discourse in the Temple (St. John x. 13-15)— 


The hireling 
Is an hireling, 

Caretb not for the sheep. 
Fleeth 


I 

Am the good Shepherd, 
Know the sheep, 

Lay down My Life, 


1 The location of this 1 Porch f In the 
passage under the present mosque El 
Aksa (proposed by Caspari, Chronol. 
Geogr. Eiuleit. p. 256, and adopted by 
Archdeacon Watkins) is contrary to all 
the well-known facts, 

1 Commentators mostly take qnite a 
different view, and regard theirs as more 
or less honest Inquiry. 


* According to the better reading. In 
the present tense. 

4 This clause in ver. 26 of the A,V» 
most, if retained , be joined to ver. 27. 

5 So, after the preiftdent of Bengal, 
especially Luthardt And Oodet, and after 
them others. 

• By BengeL 
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Richer or more comforting assurance than that recorded above 
could not have been given. But something special has here to be 
marked. The two first parallelisms always link the promise of Christ 
to the attitude of the sheep; not, perhaps, conditionally, for the 
relation is such as not to admit conditionalness, either in the form 
of ‘because—therefore/ or even of i if— then/ but as a matter of 
sequence and of fact. But in the third parallelism there is no 
reference to anything on the part of the sheep; it is all promise, and 
the second clause only explains and intensifies what is expressed in the 
first. If it indicates attack of the fiercest kind and by the strongest 
and most cunning of enemies, be they men or devils, it also marks 
the watchfulness and absolute superiority of Him Who hath them, as 
it were, in His Hand—perhaps a Hebraism for 'power 1 —and hence 
their absolute safety. And, as if to carry twofold assurance of it, He 
reminds His hearers that His Work being ‘the Father’s Command* 
ment/ it is really the Father’s Work, given to Christ to do, and no 
one could snatch them out of the Father’s Hand. It is a poor cavil, 
to try to limit these assurances by seeking to grasp and to comprehend 
them in the hollow of our human logic. Do they convey what is 
commonly called 4 the doctrine of perseverance 7 Nay I but they 
teach us, not about our faith but about His faithfulness, and convey 
to us assurance concerning Him rather than ourselves; and this is 
the only aspect in which ( the doctrine of perseverance 1 is either safe, 
true, or Scriptural. 

But one logical sequence is unavoidable. Rightly understood, 
it is not only the last and highest announcement, but it contains 
and implies everything else. If the Work of Christ is really that of 
the Father, and His Working also that of the Father, then it follows 
that He * and the Father are One* ('one’ is in the neuter). This 
identity of work (and purpose) implies the identity of Nature 
(Essence); that of working, the identity of power. 1 And so, evi¬ 
dently, the Jews understood it, when they again took up stones with 
the intention of stoning Him—no doubt, because He expressed, in 
yet more plain terms, what they regarded as His blasphemy. Once 
more the Lord appealed from His Words, which were doubted, to 
Hia Works, which were indubitable. And so He docs to all time. 
His Divine Mission is evidence of His Divinity, And if His Divine 
Mission be doubted, He appeals to the ‘ many excellent works 1 (tcaXa 

1 St. Au^Lstine marks, that the word do (hey not equally tell against all 
* one T telle against Arlan lam, and (he heresy T 
plural 'are* against Sabelli&nlsm. And 
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spy a) which He hath ‘showed from the Father,’ any one of which CHAP, 
might, and, in the case of not a few, had, served as evidence of His XIV 
Mission. And when the Jews ignored, as so many in our days, this 
line of evidence, and insisted that He had been guilty of blasphemy, 
since, being a man, He had made Himself God, the Lord replied in a 
manner that calls for our special attention. From the peculiarly 
Hebraistic mode of designating a quotation from the Psalms 1 as *p«. 

‘ written in the Law,’ 1 we gather that we have here a literal tran¬ 
script of the very words of our Lord. 2 But what we specially wish, 
is, emphatically, to disclaim any interpretation of them, -which would 
seem to imply that Christ had wished to evade their inference: that 
He claimed to be One with the Father—and to convey to them, that 
nothing more had been meant than what might lawfully be applied 
to an ordinary man. Such certainly is not the case. He had claimed 
to be One with the Father in work and working: from which, of 
course, the necessary inference was, that He was also One with Him 
in Nature and Power. Let us see whether the claim was strange. 

In Ps. Ixxxii. 6 the titles ‘ God ’ ( Elohim ) and ‘ Sons of the Highest’ 

(Beney Elyon) had been given to Judges as the Representatives and 
Vicegerents of God, wielding His delegated authority, since to them 
had come His Word of authorisation. But here was authority not 
transmitted by ‘ the word,’ but personal and direct consecration, and 
personal and direct Mission on the part of God. The comparison 
made was not with prophets, because they only told the word and 
message from God, but with Judges, who, as such, did the very act of 
God. If those who, in so acting, had received an indirect commission, 
were ‘gods,’ the very representatives of God, * could it be blasphemy 
when He claimed to be the Son of God, Who had received, not 
authority through a word transmitted through long centuries, but 
direct personal command to do the Father’s Work; had been directly 
and personally consecrated to it by the Father, and directly and per¬ 
sonally sent by Him, not to say, but to do, the work of the Father? 

Was it not rather the true and neeessary inference from these pre¬ 
misses? 


1 Id Rabbinic writings the word for 
Law (Torah, or Oreya, or Ot'eyan) is 
very frequently used to denote not only 
the Law, but the whole Bible, Let one 
example suffice: * Blessed be the Merci¬ 
ful Who has given the threefold Law 

Pentateuch.Prophets,and Hagio- 
grapha) to a threefold people (prieBts, 
Levites, laity) by the hands of a third 
(Moses, being the third born of bis parents) 


on the third day (after the preparation) 
in the third month (Sivan)/ Shabb. 88 a, 

2 We need scarcely call attention to the 
evidence which it affords of the Judcean 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 

3 We would call attention to the words 
* The Scripture cannot be broken * (ver. 
35} as evidential of the views which Jesus 
took of the authority of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, as well as of its inspiration. 
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BOOK All would, of course, depend on this, whether Christ really did 
iv the works of the Father.* That was the test; and, as we instino 

tively perceive, both rationally and truly. But if He did the worka 
^flwohn 0 f His Father, then let them believe, if not the words yet the works, 

and thus would they arrive at the knowledge , i and understand 1 *—dis* 
tinguishing here the act from the state 1 —that Mn Me is the Father, 
and I in the Father/ In other words, recognizing the Work as that 
of the Father, they would come to understand that the father worked 
in Him, and that the root of His Work was in the Father. 

The stones, that had been taken up, w ere not thrown, for the words 
of Christ rendered impossible the charge of explicit blasphemy which 
alone would, according to Rabbinic law, have warranted such summary 
vengeance. But i they sought again to sieze Him/ so as to drag Him 
before their tribunal. His time, however, had not yet come, 1 and He 
went forth out of their hand ’—how, we know not. 

Once more the Jordan rolled between Him and His bitter per¬ 
secutors. Far north, over against Galilee, in the place of John’s 
early labours, probably close to where Jesus Hirnsclf had been 
baptized, was the scene of His last labours. And those, who so well 
remembered both the Baptist and the testimony which he had there 
borne to the Christ, recalled it all as they listened to His Words and 
saw His Works, As they crowded around Him, both the difference 
and the accord between John and Jesus carried conviction to their 
minds. The Baptist had done * no sign, 11 such as those which Jesus 
wrought; but all things which John had spoken of Him, they felt it, 
were true. And, undisturbed by the cavils of Pharisees and Scribes, 
many of these simple-minded, true-hearted men, far away from Jeru¬ 
salem, believed on Him, To adapt a saying of Bengel: they were the 
posthumous children of the Baptist. Thus did he, being dead, yet 
speak. And so will all that is sown for Christ, though it lie buried 
and forgotten of men, spring up and ripen, as in one day, to the deep, 
grateful, and external joy of them who had laboured in faith and gone 
to rest in hope. 


1 Thus, according to the better reading. 

1 So Meyer. 

5 The circumstance, that, according to 
the Gospels, do miracle was wrought by 
John, is not only evidential of the trust¬ 
worthiness of their report of our Lord's 
ml rodeo, bnt otherwise also deeply 
sign 16cant It shows that there is no 
craving for the miraculous, as iu the 
Apocryphal and legendary narratives, and 
It proves that the Gospel-narratives 


were not cast In the mould of Jewish 
contemporary expectation, which would 
certainly have assigned another role to 
Elijah as the Forerunner of the Messiah 
than, Aral, that of solitary testlmouy, 
then of forsakenness, and, lastly, of cruel 
and unavenged murder at the hands of a 
Herodlan. Truly, the history of Jesus Is 
not that of the Messiah of Judaic concep¬ 
tion 1 
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CHAPTER XV. . 


THE SECOND SERIES OF PARABLES—THE TWO PARABLES OF HIM WHO 
IS NEIGHBOUR TO US: THE FIRST, CONCERNING THE LOVE THAT, 
UNASKed, GIVES IN OUR NEED; THE SECOND, CONCERNING THE 
LOVE WHICH IS ELICITED BY OUR ASKING IN OUR NEED. 


(St. Luke x. 25-37; xi. 6-13.) 


The period between Christ’s return from the ' Feast of the Dedica- CHAP, 
tion ’ and His last entry into Jerusalem, may be arranged into two XV 
parts, divided by the brief visit to Bethany for the purpose of raising 
Lazarus from the dead. Even if it were possible, with any certainty, 
chronologically to arrange the events ol' each of these periods, the 
variety and briefness of what is recorded would prevent our closely 
following them in this narrative. Accordingly, we prefer grouping 
them together as the Parables of that period, its Discourses, and its 
Events. And the record of the raising of Lazarus may serve as a 
landmark between our Summary of the Parables and that of the 
Discourses and Events which preceded the Lord’s final appearance in 


Jerusalem. 

These last words help us to understand the necessary difference 
between the Parables of this and of the preceding and the following 
periods. The Parables of this period look back upon the past, and 
forward into the future. Those spoken by the Lake of Galilee were 
purely symbolical. They presented unseen heavenly realities under 
emblems which required to be translated into earthly language. It 
was quite easy to do so, if you possessed the key to the heavenly 
mysteries; otherwise, they were dark and mysterious. So to speak, 
they were easily read from above downwards. Viewed from below 
upwards, only most dim and strangely intertwining outlines could be 
perceived. It is quite otherwise with the second series of Parables. 
They could, as they were intended, be understood by all. They re* 
quired no translation. They were not symbolical but typical, using the 
word ‘ type,’ not in the sense of involving a predictive element,* but 
as indicating an example, or, perhaps, more correctly, an exempli- 


* An lfi 

Horn. y. 14 
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IV 



1 Aa In 
1 Oor, x. G. 
11; Phil. 111. 
IT; I Thftss. 

I, 7; a 

This®.Ill 0: 
1 Tim. 

13; Tit ii 

7 1 l Petr. 3 


flcation.* Accordingly, the Parables of this series arc* also int ensely 
practical. Lastly, their prevailing character is not descriptive, but 
hortatory; and they bring the Gospel, in the sense of glad tidings 
to the lost, most closely and touchingly Lo the hearts of all who hear 
them. They arc signs in words, as the miracles are signs in works, 
of what Christ Inis come to do and to toneh. Most of them bear 
this character openly; and even those which do not, but seem more 
like warning, have still nn undertone of love, as if Divine compassion 
lingered in tender pity over thut which threatened, but might yet. be 
averted. 


k Bt Lake 
1. W-87 


Of the Parables of the third series it will for the present suffice 
to say, tliat they are neither symbolical nor typical, but their pre¬ 
vailing characteristic is prophetic. As befits their historical place in 
the teaching of Christ, they point to the near future. They are the 
fast falling, lengthening shudows east by the events which are near 
at hand, 

The Parables of the second (or Perreun) series, which aro typical 
and hortatory, and * Kvangclieal ’ in charuc.tcr,are thirteen in number, 
and, with the exception of the lust, arc either peculiar to, or else most 
fhlly recorded in, the Gospel by St. Luke. 

1. The. Parable of the Good Samaritan ."—This Parable is con¬ 
nected witli a question, addressed to Jesus by a ‘lawyer ’—not one of 
the Jerusalem Scribes or Teachers, but probably an expert in Jewish 
Canon Law, 1 who possibly made it more or less a profession in that 
district, though perhaps not for gain. Accordingly, there is a marked 
absence of that rancour and malice which ebaratcrised his colleagues 
of Judeea. In a previous chapter it has been shown, that this narrative 
probably stands in its proper place in the Gospel of St. Luke.' We 
have also suggested, that the words of this lawyer referred, or else 
that himself belonged, to that small party among the Ruhhuiists 
who, at least in theory, attached greater value to good works than tit 


study. 


At any rate, there is no occasion to impute directly evil 


motives to him. Knowing the habits of his class, we do not wonder 
that he put his question to ‘ tempt'—test., try—tho great lluhbi of 
Nazareth. There are many similar instances in Rabbinic writings of 
meetings between great. Teachers, when each tried to involve the 
other in dialectic difficulties and subtle disputations. Indeed, this 
was part of Rabbinism, and led to that painful anil fatal trifling with 


* A distinction bp (wren different the Prophets, such us Dean Ptumptre 

classes of Scribes, of whom some gave suggests (on St. Matt- xxll. 36), did not 

themselves to the study of the Lev, exist. 

while others Included with It that of ’ See generally cb. v. of this Book. 
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truth, when everything became matter of dialectic subtlety, and 
nothing was really sacred. What we require to keep in view is, that 
to this lawyer the question which he propounded was only one of 
theoretic, not of practical interest, nor matter of deep personal con¬ 
cern, as it was to the rich young ruler, who, not long afterwards, 

addressed a similar inquiry to the Lord. 11 

We seem to witness the opening of a regular Rabbinic contest, 
as we listen to this speculative problem: ‘Teacher, what having done 
shall I inherit eternal life ? ’ At the foundation lay the notion, that 
eternal life was the reward of merit, of works: the only question was, 
what these works were to be. The idea of guilt had not entered 
his mind; he had no conception of sin within. It was the old Judaism 
of self-righteousness speaking without disguise: that which w r as the 
ultimate ground of the rejecting and crucifying of the Christ. There 
certainly was a way in which a man might inherit eternal life, not 
indeed as having absolute claim to it, but (as the Schoolmen might 
have said: de congruo ) in consequence of God's Covenant on Sinai. 
And so our Lord, using the common Rabbinic expression ‘ what 
readest thou? ’ 'KJ:), pointed him to the Scriptures of the Old 

Testament. 

The reply of the ‘lawyer’ is remarkable, not only on its own 
account, but as substantially, and even literally, that given on two 
other occasions by the Lord Himself. b The question therefore 
naturally arises, whence did this lawyer, who certainly had not 
spiritual insight, derive his reply? As regarded the duty of abso¬ 
lute love to God, indicated by the quotation of Deut. vi. 5, there 
could, of course, be no hesitation in the mind of a Jew. The 
primary obligation of this is frequently referred to, and, indeed, 
taken for granted, in Rabbinic teaching. The repetition of this 
command, which in the Talmud receives the most elaborate and 
strange interpretation, 1 formed part of the daily prayers. When 
Jesus referred the lawyer to the Scriptures, he could scarcely fail to 
quote this first paramount obligation. Similarly, he spoke as a 
Rabbinic lawyer, when he referred in the next place to love to our 
neighbour, as enjoined in Lev. xix. 18. Rabbinism is never weary 
of quoting as one of the characteristic sayings of its greatest 


CHAP. 

XV 



* St. Lulce 

IVtU, 16-23 


» St. Matt* 
ilx. 16-22; 
xxlL 34-40 


* Thus: 4 "With all thy heart”—with 
both thy impulses, that to good and that 
to evil; “with all thy soul”—even if it 
takes away thy soul; * ‘with all thy might” 
—“with all thy money*” Another interpre¬ 
tation: “With all thy might”—in regard 


to every measure with which He measures 
to thee art thou bound to praise Him * 
(there is here a play on the words which 
cannot be rendered), Ber. S4 a f about the 
middle. 
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31 a, about 
ibe middle 

fa Yalkut J + 
1T4 a ( end; 

Hlphra oq 
thfl pas¬ 
sage, od. 
Weiss, p. 
89fc: 

also Ber. H. 
24, end 

* Bt. MatL 

VUr 12 


* Bom. yil 


teacher, Hillel (who, of course, lived before this time), that he had 
summed up the Law, in briefest compass, in these words: 1 What is 
hateful to thee, that do not to another. This is the whole Law; the 
rest is only its explanation.’* Similarly, Rahbi Akiba taught, that 
Lev. xix. 18 was the principal rule, we might almost say, the chief 
summary of the Law (rnre '??:). b Still, the two principles 
just mentioned are not enunciated in conjunction by Rubbinism, 
nor seriously propounded as either containing the whole Law or u.6 
securing heaven. They are also, as we Bhall presently sec, sub 
jeeted to grave modifications. One of these, as regards the negative 
form in which Hillel put it, while Christ put it positively, c 1 has 
been previously noticed. The existence of such Rabbinic modifica¬ 
tions, and the circumstance, already mentioned, that on two other 
occasions the answer of Christ Himself to a similar inquiry was 
precisely that of this lawyer, suggests the inference, that this ques¬ 
tion may have been occasioned by some teaching of Christ, to 
which they had just listened, and that the reply of the lawyer may 
have been prompted by what Jesus had preached concerning the 
Law. 

If it be asked, why Christ seemed to give His assent to the 
lawyer’s answer, as if it really pointed to the right solution of the 
great question, we reply: No other answer eould have been given 
him. On the ground of works—if that had been tenable—this was 
the way to heaven. To understand any other answer, would have 
required a sense of sin; and this could not be imported by reason¬ 
ing: it must be experienced. It is the preaching of the Law which 
awakens in the mind a sense of sin. 11 Besides, if not morally, 
yet mentally, the difficulty of this 4 way ’ would soon suggest itself 
to a Jew. Such, at least, is one aspect of the counter-question with 
which 4 the lawyer ’ now sought to retort on Jesus. 

Whatever complexity of motives there may have been—for we 
know nothing of the circumstances, and there may have been that 
in the conduct or heart of the lawyer which waa specially touched 
by what had just passed—there can be no doubt as to the maiu 
object of hia question: * But who is my neighbour? ’ He wished 4 to 
justify himself,’ in the sense of vindicating his original question, and 
showing that it was not quite so easily settled as the answer of Jesus 


1 Hamburger (Real EncykT., Abtb. 11. 
p. 411) makes the remarkable admission 
chat the negative form was chosen to make 

the command 1 possible' and 1 practical/ 


It Is not so that Christ has accommodated 
the Divine Law to our eLDfalness, See 
previous remarks on this Law in Book 1IL 

cb. ivilL 
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seemed to imply. And here it was that Christ could in a ‘ Parable ’ 
show how far orthodox Judaism was from even a true understanding, 
much more from such perfect observance of this Law as would gain 
heaven. Thus might He bring even this man to feel his short¬ 
comings and sins, and awaken in him a sense of his great need. 
This, of course, would be the negative aspect of this Parable; the 
positive is to all time and to all men. 

That question: ‘Who is my neighbour?’ has ever been at the 
same time the outcome of Judaism (as distinguished from the religion 
of the Old Testament), and also its curse. On this point it is duty 
to speak plainly, even in face of the wicked persecutions to which 
the Jews have been exposed on account of it. Whatever modem 
Judaism may say to the contrary, there iB a foundation of truth 
in the ancient heathen charge against the Jews of odium generis 
kumani (hatred of mankind). God had separated Israel unto Him¬ 
self by purification and renovation—and this is the original meaning 
of the word ‘holy* and ‘sanctify’ in the Hebrew (rnp). They 
separated themselves in self-righteousness and pride—and that is 
the original meaning of the word 1 Pharisee ’ and ‘ Pharisaism' (inc). 
In so saying no blame is cast on individuals; it is the system which 

is at fault. This question: ‘Who is my neighbour?’ frequently 
engages Rabbinism. The answer to it is only too clear. If a hyper¬ 
criticism were to interpret away the passage * which directs that 
idolators are not to be delivered when in imminent danger, while 
heretics and apostates are even to be led into it, the painful discus¬ 
sion on the meaning of Exod. xxiii. 5 b would place it beyond question. 
The sum of it is, that, except to avert hostility, a burden is only to 
be unloaded, if the beast that lieth under it bclongeth to an Israelite, 
not if it belong to a Gentile; and so the expression,” ‘the ass of 
him that hateth thee,’ must be understood of a Jewish, and not of a 
Gentile enemy (n*'K «;ir Kbi bun®' k;i®).* 

It is needless to follow the subject further. But more complete 

rebuke of Judaistic narrowness, as well as more full, generous, and 

spiritual world-teaching than that of Christ’s Parable could not be 

imagined. The scenery and colouring are purely local. And here 

we should remember, that, while admitting the lawfulness of the 

widest application of details for homiletical purposes, we must take 

* 

care not to press them in a strictly exegetical interpretation. 1 
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B Ab Zar. 
26 a 


1 Babha 
Mela 32 b 


s Ex.xxitLi 


d Bftbha 
Meta. 32 A 
line 3 from 
bottom 


1 Ab to many of these allegormtions, germanum ejuaseuaum hacUcentiatrana- 
Cnlvin rightly observes: ' Scriptur® flgurnre liceaL* In general, see Goebel > 
major habenda eat reverent!a, quam ut a, a. 
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BOOK Some one coming from the Holy City, the Metropolis of Judaism, 
rv is pursuing the solitary desert-road, those twenty-one miles to 

Jericho, a district notoriously insecure, when he * fell among robbers, 
who, having both stripped and inflicted on him strokes, went away 
leaving him just as he was, 1 half dead.* This is the first scene. The 
second opens with an expression which, theologically, as well as 
exegetically, is of the greatest interest. The word rendered 4 by 
chance' ( <rvyKvpta ) occurs only in this place/ for Scripture commonly 
views matters in relation to agents rather than to results- As already 
noted/ the real meaning of the word is i concurrence/ much like the 
corresponding Hebrew term (mp?:). And better definition could not 
be given, not, indeed, of 4 Providence/ which is a heathen abstraction 
for which the Bible has no equivalent, but for the concrete reality of 
God's providing. He provides through a concurrence of circumstances, 
all in themselves natural and in the succession of ordinary causation 
(and this distinguishes it from the miracle), but the concurring of 
which is directed and overruled by Him* And this helps us to put 
aside those coarse tests of the reality of prayer and of the direct rule 
of God, which men sometimes propose. Such stately ships ride not 
in such shallow waters. 

It was by such a £ concurrence/ that, first a priest, then a Levity 
came down that road, when each, successively, 1 when he- saw him, 
passed by over against (him). 1 It was the principle of questioning, 

( Who is my neighbour? 1 which led both priest and Levite to such 
heartless conduct. Who knew what this wounded man was, and how 
he came to lie there: and were they called upon, in ignorance of 
this, to take all the trouble, perhaps incur the risk of life, which care 
of him would involve? Thus Judaism (in the persons of its chief 
representatives) had, by its exclusive attention to the letter, come to 
destroy the spirit of the Law* Happily, there came yet another that 
way, not only a stranger, but one despised, a semi-heathen Samaritan. 4 
He asked not who the man was, but what was his need* What¬ 
ever the wounded Jew might have felt towards him, the Samaritan 
proved a true 'neighbour* 1 'He came towards him, and behold¬ 
ing him, he was moved with compassion* 1 His resolution was 
soon taken. He first bound up his wounds, and then, taking 
from his travelling provision wine and oil, made of them, what 
for. was regarded as the common dressing for wounds.* Next, having 

3 4; Shabb. 

1 'fjjitBar}} Tvyx^ yoyTa ^ Germ.,iri# * Vol. p. 560. 
ereben wr/ fr-imm, Claris N.T.p. 438 5, 1 Id the Greek, rer, 33 boffins with * A 

1 I cannot (as some writers do) see Samaritan, however/ to emphasise the 
any irony in the expression. contrast to the priest and l^Tita 
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'get' (lifted) him on his own beast, he walked by his side, and 
brought him to one of those houses of rest and entertainment, whose 
designation (TrarSox^iov) has passed into Rabbinic language (Kpni'C). 
These khans, or hostelries, by the side of unfrequented roads, afforded 
free lodgment to the traveller. But generally they also offered 
entertainment, in which ease, of course, the host, commonly a non- 
Israelite, charged for the victuals supplied to man or beast, or for the 
care taken. In the present instance the Samaritan seems himself to 
have tended the wounded man all that evening. But even thus his 
care did not end. The next morning, before continuing his journey, 
he gave to the host two dinars—about one shilling and threepence of 
our money, the amount of a labourer's wages for two days, m —as it 
were, two days' wages for his care of him, with this provision, that if 
any further expense were iucurred, either because the wounded man 
was not sufficiently recovered to travel, or else because something 
more had been supplied to him, the Good Samaritan would pay it 
when he next came that way. 

So far the Parable: its lesson ‘the lawyer 1 is made himself to 
enunciate. ‘ Which of these three seems to thee to have become 
neighbour of him that fell among the robbers? 1 Though unwilling 
to take the hated name of Samaritan on his lips, especially as the 
meaning of the Parable and its anti-Rabbinic bearing were so evident, 
the ‘lawyer' was obliged to reply, ‘He that showed mercy on him, 1 
when the Saviour finally answered, ‘Go, and do thou likewise/ 

Some further lessons may be drawn. The Parable implies not a 
mere enlargement of the Jewish ideas, but a complete change of them. 
It is truly a Gospel-Parable, for the whole old relationship of mere 
duty is changed into one of love. Thus, matters are placed on au 

entirely different basis from that of Judaism. The question now is 
not ‘Who is my neighbour?’ but ‘Whose neighbour arn I?’ The 
Gospel answers the question of duty by pointing us to love. Wouldst 
thou know who is thy neighbour? Become a neighbour to all by the 
utmost service thou canst do them in their need. And so the Gospel 
would not only abolish man’s enmity, but bridge over man’s sepa¬ 
ration. Thus is the Parable truly Christian, and, more than this, points 
up to Him Who, in our great need, became Neighbour to us, even at 
the cost of all He had. And from Him, as well as by His Word, are 
we to learn our lesson of love. 

2. The Parable which follows in St. Luke’s narrative * seems 
closely connected with that just commented upon. It is also a story 
of a good neighbour who gives in our need, but presents another 
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BOOK aspect of the truth to which the Parable of the Good Samaritan had 
iv pointed. Love bends to our need: this is the objective manifestation 

of the Gospel. Need looks up to love, and by its cry elicits the 
boon which it seeks. And this is tbo subjective experience of the 

Gospel. The one underlies the story of the first Parable, the other 
that of the second. 

Some such internal connection between the two Parables seems, 
indeed, indicated even by the loose manner in which this second 
Parablo is strung to the request of somo disciples to be tuught what 
t*t. t to pray.* Like the Parable of the 1 Good Samaritan,’ it is typical, and 

its application would be the more felt, that it not only points to un 
exemplification, but appeals to every man's conciousness of what him¬ 
self would do in certain given circumstances. The latter are as follows. 
A man has a friend who, long after nightfall, unexpectedly comes to 
him from a journey. He has nothing in the houso, yet bo must pro¬ 
vide for his need, lor hospitality demands it. Accordingly, though it 
be so late, he goes to his friend and neighbour to ask him for three 
loaves, stating the caso. On the other bund, the friend so asked ro- 
fuses, since, ut that late hour, he has retired to bod with his children, 
and to grant his request would imply not only incouvcuicnco to 
himself, but the disturbing of the wholo household. The main cir¬ 
cumstances therefore are: Sudden, unthought-of sense of imperative 
need, obliging to make what seems an unseasonable and unreasonable 
request, which, on the face of it, ofTers difficulties and lias no claim 
upon compliance. It is, therefore, not ordinary but, so to speak, 
extraordinary prayer, which is hero alluded to. 

To return to the rarublc: the question (abruptly broken off from 
the beginning of tbc Purablo in vcr. ft), is what each of us would do 
in the circumstances just detailed. The answer is implied in whut 
,or. 8 follows. 11 It points to continued importunity, which would at last 

obtain what it needs. * I tell you, even if he will not give him, 
rising up, because he is his friend, yet at least 1 on account of his 
importunity, ho will rise up and give him as many as he ncedeth.’ 
This literal rendering will, it is hoped, remove somo of the seeming 

difficulties of tho Parable. It is a gross misunderstanding to describe 
it as presenting a mechanical view of prayer: as if it implied, cither 
that God was unwilling to answer; or else, that prayer, otherwise 
uaheard, would be answered merely for its importunity. It must be 
remembered, that he who is within is a friend, and that, under ordi- 


1 Aid r», Ooebat, id loa 
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nary circumstances, he would at once have complied with the request. CHAP. 
But, in this case, there were special difficulties, which are represented xv 
as very great; it is midnight; he has retired to bed, and with his 
children; the door is locked. And the lesson is, that where, for 
some reasons, there are, or seem, special difficulties to an answer to 
our prayers (it is very late, the door is no longer open, the children 
have already been gathered in), the .importunity arising from the 
sense of our absolute need, and the knowledge that He is our Friend, 
and that He has bread, will ultimately prevail. The difficulty is not 
as to the giving, but as to the giving then —‘ rising up,’ and this is 
overcome by perseverance, so that (to return to the Parable), if he 
will not rise up because he is his friend, yet at least he will rise 
because of his importunity, and not only give him ‘ three ’ loaves, 
but, in general, ‘ as many as he needeth.’ 

So important is the teaching of this Parable, that Christ makes 
detailed application of it. In the circumstances described a man 
would persevere with his friend, and in the end succeed. And, 
similarly, the Lord bids us ‘ ask,’ and that earnestly and believingly; 

‘seek,’ and that energetically and instantly; ‘knock,’ and that 
intently and loudly. Ask—He is a Friend, and we shall ‘receive; ’ 

‘ seek,’ it is there, and we shall ‘ find; ,l knock,’—our need is absolute, 
and it shall be opened to us. But the emphasis of the Parable and its 
lesson are in the word ‘ every one ’ (nas), Not only this or that, but 
1 every one,' shall so experience it. The word points to the special 
difficulties that may be in the way of answer to prayer—the difficul¬ 
ties of the ‘rising up,’ which have been previously indicated in the 
Parable. These are met by perseverance which indicates the reality 
of our need (‘ask ’), the reality of our belief that the supply is there 
(‘seek’), and the intensity and energy of our spiritnal longing 
(‘knock ’). Such importunity applies to ‘ every one whoever he be, 

and whatever the circumstances which would seem to render his prayer 
specially difficult of answer. Though he feel that he bas not and 
needs, he ‘ asks; ’ thongh he have lost—time, opportunities, mercies—■ 
he ‘ seeks; ’ though the door seem shut, he 1 knocks.’ Thus the Lord 
is helper to ‘ every one; ’ but, as for us, let us learn the lesson from 
what we ourselves would do in analogous circumstances. 

Nay, more than this, God will not deceive by the appearance of 
what is not reality. He will even give the greatest gift. The Para¬ 
bolic relation is now not that of friends, but of father and son. If 
the son asks for bread, will the father give what seems such, but 
is only a stone? If he asks for a fish, will he tender him what 
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book looks such, but is a serpent? IT he seek an egg, will he hand to him 
iv what breeds a scorpion? The need, the hunger, of the child will 

not, in answer to its prater, receive at the Father's Hands, that which 
seems, but gives not the reality of satisfaction—rather is poison. 

Let us draw the inference. Such is our conduct—how much more 
shall our heavenly Father give Ilis Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him. That gill will not disappoint by the appearance of what is 
not reality; it will not deceive either by the promise of what it does 

not give, or by giving what would prove fatal. As we follow Christ's 

teaching, we ask for the Holy Spirit; and the Holy Spirit, in leading 
us to Him, leads us into all truth, to all life, and to what satisfies 
all need. 



the three parables of warning 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE THREE PARABLES OF WARNING: TO THE INDIVIDUAL, TO THE NATION, 
AND TO THE THEOCRACY—THE FOOLISH RICH MAN—THE BARREN FIG- 
TREE—THE GREAT SUPPER. 


(St. Luke xii. 13-21; xiii. 6-9; xiv. 16-24.) 


The three Parables, which successively follQw in St. Luke's Gospel, 
may generally be designated as those £ of warning.' This holds 
specially true of the last two of them, which refer to the civil and 
the ecclesiastical polity of Israel. Each of the three Parables is set 
in an historical frame, having been spoken under circumstances 
which gave occasion for such illustration, 

1. The Parable of the foolish rich man * It appears, that some 
one among them that listened to Jesus conceived the idea, that the 
authority of the Great Rabbi of Nazareth might be used for his own 
selfish purposes. This was all he had profited, that it seemed to open 
possibilities of gain—stirred thoughts of covetousness. But other 
inferences also come to us. Evidently, Christ must have attracted and 
deeply moved multitudes, or His interposition would not have been 
sought; and, equally evidently, what He preached had made upon 
this man the impression, that he might possibly enlist Him as his 
champion. The presumptive evidence which it affords as regards the 
effect and the subject-matter of Christ’s preaching is exceedingly 
interesting. On the other hand, Christ had not only no legal authority 
for interfering, but the Jewish law of inheritance was so clearly defined, 
and, we may add, so just, that if this person had any just or good 
cause, there could have been no need for appealing to Jesus. Hence 
it must have been ‘covetousness,' in the strictest sense, which 
prompted it—perhaps, a wish to have, besides his own share as a 
younger brother, half of that additional portion which, by law, came 
to the eldest son of the family. 1 * 1 Such an attempt for covetous 
purposes to make use of the pure unselfish preaching of love, and to 

1 Cases might, however, arise when the five sons were left, the property was 
claim was doubtful, and then the inherit divided into six parts, and the eldest son 
taoce would be divided (Baba B. ix. 2). had two parts, or one^thlrd of the property. 
The doable part of an eldest son was If nine sons were left, the property was 
computed in the following manner. If divided Into ten parts, and the eldest son 
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BOOK derive profit from Hia spiritual influence, accounts for the severity with 
rv which Christ rejected the demand, although, aa wc judge, He would, 

under any circumstances, have refused to interfere in purely civil 
disputes, with which the established tribunals were sufficient to deal. 

All this accounts for the immediate reference of our Lord to 
covetoume88, the folly of which He showed by this almost self- 
evident principle, too often forgotten—that 1 not in the super- 
ahounding to any one [not in that wherein he has more than enough) 
consisteth his life, from the things which he posscsscth." In other 
words, that part of the things which a man possesseth by which his 
life is sustained, consists not in what is superabundant; his life is 
sustained by that which he needs and uses; the rest, tho super¬ 
abundance, forms no part of his life, and may, perhaps, never be of 
use to him. Why, then, be covetous, or long for more than wc need f 
And this folly also involves danger. For, the love of these things 
will engross miDd and heart, and care about them will drive out 
higher thoughts and aims. The moral as regarded the Kingdom of 
God, and the warning not to lose it far thought of what ‘perisheth 
with the using/ are obvious. 

The Parable itself bears on all these points. It consists of two 
parts, of which the first shows the folly, the second the sin and 
danger, of that care for what is beyond our present need, which is 
the characteristic of covetousness. The rich man is surveying his 
land, which is bearing plentifully—evidently beyond its former yield, 
since the old provision for storing the corn appears no longer sufficient 
It seems implied—or, we may at least conjecture—-that this was not 
only due to the labour and care of the master, but that he had 
devoted to it his whole thought and energy. More than this, it 
seems as if, in the calculations which he now made, he looked into 
the future, and saw there progressive increase and riches. As yet, 
the harvest was not reaped ; but he was already considering what to 
do, reckoning upon the riches that would come to him. And so lie 
resolved to pull down the old, and build larger barns, where he would 
store his future possessions. From one aspect there would have been 
nothing wrong in an act of almost necessary foresight—only great 
folly in thinking, and speaking, and making plans, as if that were 
already absolutely his which might never come to him at all, which, 

had two parts, or a fifth of the property, or gain that might have accrued since 
But there were Important limitations to the father’s death. For a brief sum- 
thls. Thus, the law did not apply to a mary, see Saatich1U£ t Mob. Recht, pp. 
posthumous son. nor yet in regard to the B20 Ac, 
mother's property, nor to any Increase T So literally* 
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was still unreaped, and might be garnered long alter he was dead. 
His life was not sustained by that part of his possessions which 
were the ‘supera bounding.’ But to this folly was also added sin. 
For, God was not in all his thoughts. In all his plans for the future— 
and it was his folly to make such absolutely—he thought not of God. 
His whole heart was set on the acquisition of earthly riches—not on 
the service of God. He remembered not his responsibility; all that 
he had, was for himself, and absolutely his own to batten upon; ‘Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, be merry.’ He did not even remember, that there was a God 
Who might cut short his years. 

So had he spoken in his heart—proud, selfish, self-indulgent, 
God-forgetting—as he looked forth upon what was not yet, even in 
an inferior sense, his own, but which he already treated as such, and 
that in the most absolute sense. And now comes the quick, sharp, 
contrast, which is purposely introduced quite abruptly. ‘ But God 
said unto Ilim’— not by revelation nor through inward presentiment, 
but, with awful suddenness, in those unspoken words of fact which 
cannot be gainsaid or answered: ‘Thou fool! this very night’— 
which follows on thy plans and purposings— ‘ thy soul is required of 
thee. But, the things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they 
be?’ Here, with the obvious evidence of the folly of such state of 
mind, the Parable breaks off. Its sinfulness —nay, and beyond this 
negative aspect of it, the wisdom of righteousness in laying up the 
good treasure which cannot be taken from us, appears in this con¬ 
cluding remark of Christ— ‘So is he who layeth up treasure (trea- 
sureth) for himself, and is not rich towards Gud.’ 

It was a barbed arrow, we might say, oat of the Jewish quiver, 
but directed by the Hand of the Lord. For, we read in the Talmud ‘ 
that a Rabbi told his disciples, ‘ Repent the day before thy death;’ 
and when his disciples asked him: ‘Does a man know the day of 
his death?* he replied, that on that very ground he should repent 
to-day, lest he should die to-morrow. And so w ould all his days bo 
days of repentance. Again, the Son of Sirach wrote: b ‘There is 
that waxeth rich by his wariness and pinching, and this is the portion 
of his reward; whereas he saith, I have found rest, and now will 
eat continually of my goods; and yet he knoweth not what time 
shall come upon him, and that he must leave those things to others, 
and die.’ But we sadly miss in all this the spiritual.application which 
Christ made. Similarly, the Talmud, 0 by a play on the last word 
(T>n), in the first verse of Psalm xlix., compares man to the weasel, 
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which laboriously gathers and deposits, not knowing for whom, while 
the Midrash * tells a story, how, when a Rabbi returned from a least 
where the Host had made plans of storing his wine for u future ocea* 
sion, the Angel of Death appeared to him, grieved for mail, ‘since you 
say, thus and thus shall wc do in the future, while no one knowoth how 
soon he shall be called to die,' as would be the case with the host of 
that evening, who would die after the lupse of Lhirty days. Hut once 
more we ask, where is the spiritual application, such us was made by 
Christ? So far from it, the Midrash adds, that when the Rabbi chal¬ 
lenged the Angel to show him the time of his own death, ho received 
this reply, that he had not dominion over the like of him, since 
God took pleasure in their good works, and added to their days! 

2. The special wurning intended to be conveyed by the Parable 
of the Barren Fig-tree b sufficiently appears from the context. Ab 
explained in a previous chapter, 1 the Lord had not only corrected the 
erroneous interpretation which the Jews were giving to certain re¬ 
cent national occurrences, but pointed them to this higher moral of 
all such events, that, unless speedy national repentance followed, the 
whole people would perish. This Parable oilers not merely an exem¬ 
plification of this general prediction of Christ, but sets before us 
what underlies it: Israel in its relation to God; tho need of re¬ 
pentance; Israel’s danger; the nature of repentance, and its urgency; 
the relation of Christ to Israel; tho Gospel; and the final judgment 
on impenitence. 

As regards the details of this Parable, we mark that the fig-tree 
had been specially planted by the owner in his vineyard, which was 
the choicest situation. This, we know, was not unusual. Fig-trees, os 

well as palm and olive-trees, were regarded as so valuable, that to cut 
them down if they yielded even a small measure of fruit, was popu¬ 
larly deemed to deserve death at the Hand of God.' Ancient Jewish 
writings supply interesting particulars of this tree and its culture. 
According to Josephus, in favoured localities the ripe fruit hung on 
the tree for ten months of the year,* the two barren months being 
probably April and May, before the first of the three crops which it 
bore had ripened. The first figs ' ripenod towards the end of June, 
sometimes earlier. The second, which are those now dried and 
exported, ripened in August; the third, which were small and of 


comparatively little value, in September, and often hung all winter 
on the trees. A species (the Benoth Shuach) is mentioned, of 
«ntobb. vi which the fruit required three years for ripening/ The fig-tree was 


1 See ch. lilt, of this Book. 
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regarded as the most fruitful of all trees.* On account of its re* 
peated crops, it was declared not subject to the ordinance which 
enjoined that fruit should be left in the corners for the poor/ Its 
artificial inoculation was known. 0 The practice mentioned in the 
Parable, of digging about the tree (-p-iyo), and dunging it (pare), 
is frequently mentioned in Rabbinic writings, and by the same 
designations. Curiously, Maimonides mentions three years as the 
utmost limit within which a tree should 'bear fruit in the land 
of Israel. d Lastly, as trees were regarded as by their roots under¬ 
mining and deteriorating the land, 0 a barren tree would bo of threefold 
disadvantage: it would yield no fruit; it would fill valuable space, 
which a fruit-bearer might occupy; and it would needlessly deterio¬ 
rate the land. Accordingly, while it was forbidden to destroy fruit- 
bearing trees/it would, on the grounds above stated, be duty to cut 
down a ‘ barren ’ or ‘ empty ’ tree (Ilan seraq *). 

These particulars will enable us more fully to understand the 
details of the Parable. Allegorically, the fig-tree served in the Old 
Testament as emblem of the Jewish nation 11 —in the Talmud, rather 
as that of Israel's lore, and hence of the leaders and the pious 
of the people. 1 The vineyard is in the New Testament the symbol 
of the Kingdom of God, as distinct from the nation of Israel." 
Thus far, then, the Parable maybe thus translated: God called Israel 
as a nation, and planted it in the most favoured spot: as a fig-tree 
in the vineyard of His own Kingdom. 'And He came seeking/ as 
He had every right to do, ‘fruit thereon, and found none.’ It was 
the third year 1 that He had vainly looked for fruit, when He turned 
to His Vinedresser—the Messiah, to Whom the vineyard is committed 
as its King—with this direction: ‘Cut it down—why doth it also 
deteriorate the soil?’ It is barren, though in the best position; as 
a fig-tree it ought to bear figs, and here the best; it fills the place 
which a good tree might occupy; and besides, it deteriorates 1 the 
soil (literally: rppn ns vve:). And its three years’ barrenness has 

established (as hefore explained) its utterly hopeless character. Then 
it is that the Divine Vinedresser, in His infinite compassion, pleads, 
and with far deeper reality than either Abraham or Moses could 
have entreated, for the fig-tree which Himself had planted and 
tended, that it should be spared ‘ this year also, ’ ‘ until then that I 
shall dig about it, and dung it/—till He labour otherwise than before, 

1 Not after three years, but evidently 1 Karapy fi. Grimm renders the 
in the third year, when the third year's word, memo, aterilem reddo. 
crop should have appeared. 
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even by His Own Presence and Words, nay, by laying to its root* 
His most precious Blood. i And if then it bear fruit 5 —here the text 
abruptly breaks off, as implying that in such case it would, of course, 
be allowed to remain; * but if not, then against 1 the future (coming) 
year shall thou cut it down.’ The Parable needs no further com¬ 
mentation, 1 In the words of a recent writer: 1 ‘Between tho tree 
and the axe nothing intervenes but the intercession of the Gardener, 
Who would make a last effort, and even His petition applies only to 
a short and definite period, and, in ease it pass without result, this 
petition itself merges in the proposal, “ But if not. then cut it down.' 1 1 
How speedily and terribly the warning came true, not only students 
of history, but all men and in all ages have been made to know. Of 
the lawfulness of a further application of this Parable to all kindred 
circumstances of nation, community, family, nay, even of individuals, 
it is not necessary to speak. 

3. The third Parable of warning—that of (Ac Great Supper *— 
refers not to the political state of Israel, but to their ecclesiastical 
status , and their continuance as the possessors and representatives 
of the Kingdom of God. It was spoken after the return of Jesus 
from the Feast of the Dedication, and therefore carries us beyond the 
point in this history which we have reached. Accordingly, the 
attendant circumstances will be explained in the sequel. In regard 
to these we only note, how appropriately such a warning of Israel’s 
spiritual danger, in consequence of their hardness of heart, misre¬ 
presentation, and perversion of God's truth, would come at a Sabbath- 
meal of the Pharisees, when they lay in wait against Him, and He 
first challenged their externalising of God's Day and Law to the 
subversion of its real meaning, and then rebuked the self-assertion, 
pride, and utter want of all real love on the part of these leaders of 
Israel. 

What led up to the Parable of ‘the Great Supper' happened after 
these things: after His healing of the man with the dropsy in sight 
of them all on the Sabbath, after His twofold rebuke of their per¬ 
version of the Sabbath-Law, and of those marked characteristics of 
Pharisaism, which showed how far they were from bringing forth fruit 
worthy of the Kingdom, and how, instead of representing, they mis- 


1 tit rd ptWo*. Goebel points to a 
similiar use of tit In St. Luke L 20; Acta 
xUI. 42. 

1 Doan Pfumptre regard* the fig-tree 
as the symbol of a soul making fruitless 
profession; the vineyard aa that or Israel. 
For homiletic*! purposes, or for practical 


application, this Is, of course, perfectly 
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represented the Kingdom, and were utterly unfit ever to do other¬ 
wise.* The Lord had spoken of" making a feast, not for one's kindred, 
nor for the rich—whether such outwardly, or mentally and spritually 
from the standpoint of the Pharisees—but for the poor and afflicted. 
This would imply true spirituality, because that fellowship of giving, 
which descends to others in order to raise them as brethren, not 
condescends, in order to be raised by them as their Master and 
Superior. 11 And He had concluded with these words: ‘And thou 
shalt be blessed—because they have not to render back again to 
thee, for it shall be rendered back to thee again in the Resurrection 
of the Just. ’ e 

It was this last clause—but separated, in true Pharisaic spirit, 
from that which had preceded, and indicated the motive—on which 
one of those present now commented, probably with a covert, per¬ 
haps a provocative, reference to what formed the subject of Christ’s 
constant teaching: ‘ Blessed whoso shall eat bread in the Kingdom 
of Heaven,’ An expression this, which to the Pharisee meant the 
common Jewish expectancy of a great feast 1 at the beginning of the 
Messianic Kingdom. So far he had rightly understood, and yet he 
had entirely misunderstood, the words of Christ. Jesus had, indeed, 
referred to the future retribution of (not, for) deeds of love, among 
which He had named as an instance, suggested by the circumstances, 
a feast for, or rather brotherly love and fellowship towards, the poor 
and suffering. But although the Pharisee referred to the Messianic 
Day, his words show that he did not own Jesus as the Messiah. 
Whether or not it was the object of his exclamation, as sometimes 
religions commonplaces or platitudes are in our days, to interrupt 
the course of Christ’s rebukes, or, as before hinted, to provoke Him 
to unguarded speech, must be left undetermined. What is chiefly 
apparent is, that this Pharisee separated what Christ said about the 
blessings of the first Resurrection from that with which He had 
connected them—we do not say as their condition, but as logically 
their moral antecedent: viz., love, in opposition to self-assertion 
and self-seeking. The Pharisee’s words imply that, like his class, 
he, at any rate, fully expected to share in these blessings, as a 
matter of course, and because he was a Pharisee. Thus to leave 
out Christ’s anteceding words was not only to set them aside, but 
to pervert His saying, and to place the blessedness of the future 
on the very opposite basis from that on which Christ had rested it. 


CHAP. 

XVI 
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liv. 1—11 


* w 12, 13 


* St. Luke 
xlv. 14 


1 The expression 4 eating bread * is a Old Testament and in Rabbinic writings 

well-known Hebraism, used both in the for taking part in a meal. 
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BOOK Accordingly, it was to this man personally * that the Parable was 
rv addressed. 

^ There can be no difficulty in understanding the main ideas undcr- 
* f ® r ‘i* lying the Parable. The man who made the 'Great Supper* 1 was 

Hc Who had, in the Old Testament, prepared * n feast of fat things/ * 
The ( bidding many * preceded the actual announcement of the day 
and hour of the feast. We understand by it a preliminary intima¬ 
tion of the feast then preparing, and a general invitation of the 
guests, who were the chief people in the city; for, as we shall pre¬ 
sently see, the scene is laid in a city. This general announcement 
was made in the Old Testament institutions and prophecies, and the 
guests bidden were those in the city, the chief men—not the igno¬ 
rant and those out of the way, but the men who knew, and read, and 
expounded these prophecies. At last the preparations were ended, 
and the Master sent out His Servant, not necessarily to be under¬ 
stood of any one individual in particular—such as Jolm the Baptist 
—but referring to whomsoever He would employ in His Service for 
that purpose. It was to intimate to the persons formerly bidden, 
that everything was now ready. Then it was that, however differing 
in their special grounds for it, or expressing it with more or less 
courtesy, they were all at one in declining to come. The feast, to 
which they had been bidden some time before, and to which they 
had apparently agreed to come (at least, this was implied), was, 
when actually announced as ready, not what they hud expected, at 
any rate not what they regarded as more desirable than what they 
had, und must give up in order to come to it. For—and this seems 
one of the principal points in the Parable—to come to that feast, to 
enter into the Kingdom, implies the giving up of something that 
seems if not necessary yet most desirable, and the enjoyment of 
which appears only reasonable. Be it possession, business, and 
pleasure ( Stier ), or the priesthood, the magistracy, and the people 
generally (St. Augustine), or the priesthood, the Pharisees, and the 
Scribes, or the Pharisees, the Scribes, and the sclfrightcously vir¬ 
tuous, with reference to whom wc are specially to think nf the three¬ 
fold excuse, the main point lies in this, that, when the time came, they 
all rcfhscd to enter in, each having some valid and reasonable excuse. 
But the ultimate ground of their reftisal was, that Miry felt no real 
desire, and saw nothing attractive in such a feast; had no real 
reverence for the host; in short, that to them it was not a feast at 
all, but something much less to be desired than what they had, and 

1 Rather the principal meal, which was towards eveolng. 
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would hare been obliged to give up, if they had complied with the 

invitation. 

Then let the feast—for it was prepared by the goodness and 
liberality of the Host—be for those who were in need of it, and to 
whom it would be a feast: the poor and those afflicted—the maimed, 
and blind, and lame, on whom those great citizens who had been 
first bidden would look down. This, with reference to, and in higher 
spiritual explanation of, what Christ had previously said about bid¬ 
ding such to our feasts of fellowship and love.' Accordingly, the 
Servant is now directed to ‘go out quickly into the (larger) streets 
and the (narrow) lanes of the City,—a trait which shows that the 
scene is laid in ‘ the City,' the professed habitation of God. The 
importance of this circumstance is evident. It not only explains who 
the first bidden chief citizens were, but also that these poor were the 
despised ignorant, and the maimed, lame, and hlind—such as the 
publicans and sinners. These are they in ‘ the streets ’ and ‘ lanes;' 
and the Servant i3 directed, not only to invite, but to ‘ bring them 
in/ as otherwise they might naturally shrink from coming to such 
a feast. But even so, ‘ there is yet room; ’ for the great Lord of the 
house has, in His great liberality, prepared a very great feast for 
very many. And so the Servant is once more sent, so that the 
Master’s ‘house may be filled.’ But now he is bidden to ‘go out/ 
outside the City, outside the Theocracy, ‘ into the highways and 
hedges/ to those who travel along the world’s great highway, or who 
have fallen down weary, and rest by its hedges; into the busy, or 

else weary, heathen world. This reference to the heathen world is 
the more apparent that, according to the Talmud, ” there were com¬ 
monly no hedges round the fields of the Jews. And this time the 
direction to the Servant is not, as in regard to those naturally bash¬ 
ful outcasts of the City—who would scarcely venture to the great 
house—to ‘bring them in/ but ‘constrain ’ [without a pronoun] ‘to 
come in/ Not certainly as indicating their resistance and implying 
force, 1 but as the moral constraint of earnest, pressing invitation, 
coupled with assurance both of the reality of the feast and of their 
welcome to it. For, these wanderers on the world’s highway had, 
before the Servant came to them, not known anything of the Master 
of the house, and all was quite new and unexpected. Their, being 
invited by a Lord Whom they had not known, perhaps never heard 
of before, to a City in which they were strangers, and to a feast for 
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1 It ib moat sad, and seems almost in * has from of old been quoted in justi** 

incredible, that this ‘ constrain to come fication of religious persecution. 
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book which—as wayfarers, or as resting by the hedges, or else as working 
IV within their enclosure—they were wholly unprepared, required 

special urgency, ‘ a constraining,’ to make them either believe in it, 
or come to it from where the messengers found them, and that with¬ 
out preparing for it by dress or otherwise. And so the house would 
be filled 1 

Ilere the Parable abruptly breaks off. What follows are the 
words of our Lord in explanation and application of it to the com¬ 
pany then present: ‘ For I say unto you, that none of those men 

which were bidden shall taste of My supper.’ And this was the final 
answer to this Pharisee and to those with him at that table, and to 
all such perversion of Christ’s Words and misapplication of God's 
Promises as he and they were guilty of. 



THE THREE PARABLES OP GOSPEL-TIDINGS. 


CHAPTER XVII. ' 

THE THREE PARABLES OF THE GOSPEL: OF THE RECOVERY OF THE 
LOST—OF THE LOST SHEEP, THE LOST DRACHM, THE LOST SON. 

(St. Luke xv.) 

A simple perusal of the three Parables, grouped together in the CHAP, 
tifteenth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, will convince us of their con- XVII 
neetion. Although they treat of ‘ repentance,’ we can scarcely call v— m ~r— m 
them ‘The Parables of Repentance; ’ for, except in the last of them, 
the aspect of repentance is subordina te to that of restoration, which 
is the moral effect of repentance. They are rather peculiarly Gospel- 
Parables ‘of the recovery of the lost: ’ in the first instance, through 

the unwearied labour; in the second, through the anxious care, of 
the owner; and in the third Parable, through the never-ceasing love 
of the Father. 

Properly to understand these Parables, the circumstance which 
elicited them must be kept in view. As Jesus preached the Gospel 
of God’s call, not to those who had, as they imagined, prepared them¬ 
selves for the Kingdom by study and good works, but as that to a 
door open, and a welcome free to all, 1 all the publicans and sinners 
were [constantly] drawing near to Him.’ It has formerly been 
shown, 1 that the Jewish teaching concerning repentance was quite 
other than, nay, contrary to, that of Christ. Theirs was not a Gospel 
to the lost: they had nothing to say to sinners. They called upon 
them to 1 do penitence,’ and then Divine Mercy, or rather Justice, 
would have its reward for the penitent. Christ’s Gospel was to the 
lost as such. It told them of forgiveness, of what the Saviour was 
doing, and the Father purposed and felt for them; and that, not in 
the future and as reward of their penitence, but now in the imme¬ 
diate present. From what we know of the Pharisees, we can scarcely 
wonder that 1 they were murmuring at Him, saying, This man re- 
ceiveth ** sinners," and eateth with them. Whether or not Christ 


1 See Book III. ch. xvli. 
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BOOK h&d on this, as on other occasions, 1 joined at a meal with such 
rv persons—which, of course, in the eyes of the Pharisees would have 
■—v—' been a great aggravation to His offence—their charge was so far 

true, that ‘ this One,' in contrariety to the principles and practice of 
Rabbinlsm, 1 received sinners ' as such, and consorted with them. 
Nay, there was even more than they charged Him with: He not 
only received them when they sought Him, but He sought them, so 
as to bring them to Him; not, indeed, that they might remain 
‘sinners,’ but that, by seeking and hading them, they might be re¬ 
stored to the Kingdom, and there might be joy in heaven over them. 
And so these are truly Gospel-Parables, although presenting only 
some aspects of it. 

Besides their subject-matter, these three Parables have some 
other points in common. Two things are here of chief interest. 
They all proceed on the view that the work of the Father nnd of 
Christ, as regards i the Kingdom, 1 is the same; that Christ was doing 
the work of the Father, and that they who know Christ know the 
Father also* That work was the restoration of the lost; Christ had 
come to do it, and it was the longing of the Father to welcome the 
lost home again. Further, and this is only second in importance, 
the lost was still God's property; and he who had wandered farthest 
was a child of the Father, and considered as such. And, nlthough 
this may, in a wider sense, imply the general propriety of Christ in 
all men, and the universal Fatherhood of God, yet, remembering that 
this Parable was spoken to Jews, wc, to whom these Parables now 
come, can scarcely be wrong in thinking, as w^e read them, wdth 
special thankfulness of our Christian privileges, as by Baptism num¬ 
bered among the sheep of His Flock, the treasure of Hia Possession, 
and the children of His Home* 1 


* Sk LuAe 
KT. A 

•w. 8 


In other particulars there are, however, differences, all the more 
marked that they are so finely shaded. These concern the lost, their 
restoration, and its results. 


1. The Parable of the Lost Sheep .—At the outset we remark that 
this Parable and the next, that of the Lost Drachm . are intended os 
an answer to the Pharisees. Hence they are addressed to them: 
1 What man of you? i or what woman?’* just as His late rebuke 
to them on the subject of their Sab bath-cavils had been couched: 


1 The only other alternative would turns on personal resolve* bat rone con- 

seem, if one were to narrow the under- trary to the whole spirit of these Para- 

lying ideas id a strictly Predeatlnarlan blee, which la not or the exclusion of 

tense. But this seems not only Inoom- any, but of the widest Id elusion, 

patible with the third Parable, wham all 
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Which of you shall have a son or an ox fallen into a well?’* Not chap, 
bo the last Parable, of the Lost Son , in which He passed from de- xvil 
fence, or rather explanation, of His conduct, to its higher reason, 
showing that He was doing the work of the Father. Hence, while *et. Luke 

° ° . . ’ ItT. 6 

the element of comparison (with that which had not been lost) ap¬ 
pears in most detailed form in the first Parable, it is generalised in 
the second, and wholly omitted in the third. 

Other differences have to be marked in the Parables themselves. 

In the first Parable (that of the Lost Sheep) the main interest centres 
in the lost ; in the second (that of the Lost Drachm), in the search ; 
in the third, in the restoration. And although in the third Parable 
the Pharisees are not addressed, there is the highest personal appli¬ 
cation to them in the words w r hieh the Father speaks to the elder 
son—an application, not so much of warning, as of loving correction 
and entreaty, and which seems to imply, what otherwise these Para¬ 
bles convey, that at least these Pharisees had ‘murmured,’ not so 
much from bitter hostility to Christ, as from spiritual ignorance and 
misunderstanding. 

Again, these Parables, and especially that of the Lost Sheep, are 
evidently connected with the preceding series, that ‘of warnings.’ 

The last of these showed how the poor, the blind, lame, and maimed, 
nay, even the wanderers on the world’s highway, were to be the 
guests at the heavenly Feast. And this, not only in the future, and 
after long and laborious preparation, but now, through the agency of 
the Saviour. As previously stated, Rabbinism placed acceptance at 
the end of repentance, and made it its wages. And this, because it 
knew not, nor felt the power of sin, nor yet the free grace of God. 

The Gospel places acceptance at the beginning of repentance, and as 
the free gift of God’s love. And this, because it not only knows the 

power of sin, but points to a Saviour, provided of God. 

The Lost Sheep is only one among a hundred: not a very great 
loss. Yet which among ua would not, even from the common 
motives of ownership, leave the ninety-and-nine, and go after it, all 
the more that it has strayed into the wilderness? And, to take these 
Pharisees on their own ground, 1 should not the Christ have done 
likewise to the straying and almost lost sheep of His own flock? 

Nay, quite generally and to all time, is this not the very work of the 
‘Good Shepherd,’ and may we not, each of us, thus draw from it 

1 There is Lo some exteot a Rabbinic wine, leaves the eleven and follows the 
parallel Parable (Ber, R, H6, ed, Warsta, twelfth into the Bbop of a Gentile, for 
p. 154 b, about the middle), where one fear that the wine which it bears might 
who is driving twelve animals laden with be mixed there 
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BOOK precious comfort? As we think of it, we rememher that it is natural 

iv for the foolish sheep so to wander and stray* And wc think not only 

of those sheep which Jewish pride and superciliousness had left to go 
astray, but of our own natural tendency to wander. And we recall 
the saying of St, Peter, which, no doubt, looked back upon this 
Parable: 'Ye were as sheep going astray; but arc now returned 
MPet iunto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls/ * It is not difficult in 

imagination to follow the Parabolic picture: how in its folly ami 
ignorance the sheep strayed further and further, and at last was lost 
in solitude and among stony places; how the shepherd followed and 
found it, weary and footsore; and then with tender care lifted it on 
his shoulder, and carried it home, gladsome that he had found the 
lost. And not only this, but when, alter long absence, he returned 
home with his found sheep, that now nestled close to its Saviour, lie 
called together his friends, and bade them rejoice with him over the 
erst lost and now found treasure. 


h BlphPP, 
0 * 1 , Fried* 
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0, 1ID6 13 
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It needs not, and would only diminish the pathos of this exquisite 
Parable, were^we to attempt interpreting its details. They apply 
wherever and to whatever they can be applied. Of these three things 
we think: of the lost sheep; of the Good Shepherd^ socking, finding, 
bearing, rejoicing; and of the sympathy of all who are truly friends— 
like-minded with Him, These, then, are the emblems of heavenly 
things. In heaven—oh, how different the feeling from that of Pha¬ 
risaism! View 'the flock 1 as do the Pharisees, and divide them into 
those who need and who need not repentance, the 'sinners 1 and the 
'righteous, 1 as regards man's application of the Law—docs not this 
Parahle teach us that in heaven there shall be joy over the 'sinner 
that repenteth 1 more than over the 'nincty-and-nine 1 'righteous, 1 
which ' have not need of repentance 1 ? And to mark the terrible 
contrast between the teaching of Christ and that of the Pharisees; to 
mark also, how directly from heaven must have been the message of 
Jesus, and how poor sinners must have felt it such, we put down in 
all its nakedness the message which Pharisaism brought to the lost, 
Christ said to them: 'There is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth. 1 Pharisaism snid—and we quote here literally—'There is 
joy before God when those who provoke Him perish from the world, 

2. In proceeding to the second Parable, that of the Lost Drachm, 
we must keep in mind that in the first the danger of being lost arose 
from the natural tendency of the sheep to wander/ In the second 


1 Iu St-Matt xvlti, 12-14, the same cation—not as here to theloafl,but to what 

Parable Is used, but with differs d t oppll- men might deem the smallness of the 
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Parable it is no longer our natural tendency to which our loss is CHAP, 
attributable. The drachm (about *l^d. of our money) has been lost, xvii 
as the woman, its owner, was using or counting her money. The 
loss is the more sensible, as it is one out of only ten, which constitute 
the owner’s property. But it is still in the house —not like the 
sheep that had gone astray—onlj covered by the dust that is con¬ 
tinually accumulating from the work and accidents around. And so 
it is more and more likely to be buried under it, or swept into chinks 
and corners, and less and less likely to be found as time passes. But 
the woman lights a lamp, sweeps the house, and seeks diligently, till 
she has found it. And then she callcth together those around, and 
bids them rejoice with her over the finding of the lost part of her 
possessions. And so there is joy in the presence of the Angels over 
one sinner that repenteth. The comparison with others that need 
not such is now dropped, because, whereas formerly the sheep had 
strayed-—though from the f reward ness of its nature—here the money 
had simply been lost, fallen among the dust that accumulates— 
practically, was no longer money, or of use; became covered, hidden, 
and was in danger of being for ever out of sight, not serviceable, as 
it was intended to be and might have been. 

We repeat, the interest, of this Parable centres in the search, and 
the loss i 3 caused, not by natural tendency, but by surrounding cir¬ 
cumstances, which cover up the bright silver, hide it, and render it 
useless as regards its purpose, and lost to its owner. 

3. If it has already appeared that the two first Parables are not 
merely a repetition, in different form, of the same thought, but 
represent two different aspects and causes of the ‘ being lost ’— 
the essential difference between them appears even more clearly in 
the third Parable, that of the Lost Son . Before indicating it in 
detail, we may mark the similarity in form, and the contrast in 
spirit, of analogous Rabbinic Parables. The thoughtful reader will 
have noted this even in the Jewish parallel to the first Parable, 1 
where the reason of the man following the straying animal is 
Pharisaic fear and distrust, lest the Jewish wine which it carried 
should become mingled with that of the Gentiles. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, this is a more apt parallel, when the Midrash * relates how, ■onix.ULi 
when Moses fed the sheep of Jethro in the wilderness, and a kid had 
gone astray, he went after it, and found it drinking at a spring. As 
he thought it might be weary, he laid it on his shoulder and 

loss, with special reference to the com- our A.V. is spurious). 

maud in ver. 10 (ver. 11 in the text of 1 See Note on p. 255 of this chapter. 
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brought it back, when God said that, because he had shown pity 
on the sheep of a man, He would give him His own sheep, Israel, to 
feed/ As a parallel to the second Parable, this may he quoted us 
Bimilar in form, though very different in spirit, when a liubbi notes/ 
that, if a man had lost aSela (drachm) or anything else of value in his 
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house, he would light ever so many lights (nr\"E rtt nvi; rra pvn^) 
till he had found what provides for only one hour in this world* 
How much more, then, should he search, us for hidden treasures, for 
the words of the Law, on which depends the life of this and of 
the world to cornel 0 Ami in regard to the high place which Christ 
assigned to the repenting sinner, we may note that, according to 
the leading Rabbis, the penitents would stand nearer to God than 
the ‘perfectly righteous* (rTO E^s), since, in Is* lvii* 19, peace 
was first bidden to those who had been afar off, and then only to 
those near. This opinion was, however, not shared by all, and one 
Rabbi maintained/ that, while all tiic prophets had only prophesied 
with reference to penitents (this had been the sole object of their 
mission), yet, as regarded the ‘ perfectly righteous,' ‘ eye hath not seen’ 
* iB.ixtv. 4 0 God, beside Thee, what He hath prepared * for them/ Lastly, it 

may, perhaps, he noted, that the expression 1 there is joy before Him ’ 
(r:c? nnErnnvi) is not uncommon in Jewish writings with reference 
to events which take place on earth* 

To complete these notes, it maybe added that, besides illustrations, 
to whieh reference will be made in the sequel, Rabbinic tradition 
supplies a parallel to at least part of the third Parable, that of the 
Lost Son* It tells us that, while prayer may sometimes find the gate 
of access closed, it is never shut against repentance, and it introduces 
a Parable in which a king sends a tutor after his son, who, in his 
wickedness, had left the palace, with this message: ‘ Return, my son! * 
to which the latter replied: ‘With what face can I return? I am 
ashamedl 1 On which the father sends this message: ‘My son, is 
there a £ 
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who is ashamed to return to his father—and shalt thou 
not return to thy father? Thou shalt return.* So, continues the 
Midrash, had God sent Jeremiah after Israel in the hour of their 
sin with the call to return / and the comforting reminder that it was 
to their Father* 1 

In the Parable of * the Lost Son / the main interest centres in his 
restoration * It is not now to the innate tendency of his nature, nor 
yet to the work and dust in the house that the loss is attributable, 
but to the personal, free choice of the individual* lie does not 
stray; he does not fall aside—he wilfully departs, and under aggra~ 
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rated circumstances. It is the younger of two sons of a father, chap. 

who is equally loving to both, and kind even to his hired servants, XVII 

whose home, moreover, is one not only of sufficiency, but of super- v* 
abundance aud wealth. The demand which he makes for the 
‘ portion of property falling' to him is founded on the Jewish Law of 
Inheritance. 1 Presumably, the father had only these two sons. The 
eldest would receive two portions, the younger the third of all 
movable property. The father could not" have disinherited the 
younger son, although, if there had been several younger sons, he 
might have divided the property falling to them as he wished, pro¬ 
vided he expressed only his disposition, and did not add that such or 
such of the children were to have a less share or none at all. On 


the other hand, a man might, during his lifetime, dispose of all his 
property by gift, as he chose, to the disadvantage, or even the total 
loss, of the first-born, or of any other children; nay, he might give all 
to strangers. 3 In such cases, as, indeed, in regard to all such dis¬ 
positions, greater latitude was allowed if the donor was regarded as 
dangerously ill, than if he was in good health. In the latter case a 
legal formality of actual seizure required to be gone through. With 
reference to the two eventualities just mentioned—that of diminishing 
or taking away the portion of younger children, and the right of gift 
—the Talmud speaks of Testaments,* which bear the name Diyatiqi, 


as in the New Testament. 1 These dispositions might be made either 
in writing or orally. But if the share of younger children was to be 
diminished or taken away, the disposition must be made by a person 


1 Baba B* 
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presumably near death (Shekhibh mera). But no one in good health 


(Bari) could diminish (except by gift) the legal portion of a younger 


son. 4 


It thus appears that the younger son was, by law, fully entitled 
to his share of the possessions, although, of course, he had no right 
to claim it during the lifetime of his father. That he did so, might 
have been due to the feeling that, after all, he must make his own 
way in the world; to dislike of the order and discipline of his home: 
to estrangement from his elder brother; or, most likely, to a desire 
for liberty and enjoyment, with the latent belief that he would 


1 See ch. xvi. Note 1. 

1 But in regard to such disinheriting 
of children, even if they were bad, it was 
fiaid, that the Spirit of Wisdom did not 
rest on them who made such disposition 
(Baba B. viii. 5). 

s It may be interesting here to quote, 
Id connection with the interpretation of 


Heb. vii. 18, viii. T—13, this Rabbinic 
principle: 4 A testament makes yoid a 
[previous] testament/ Jer Baba B- 16 b f 
below. 

4 The present Jewish Law of Inherit¬ 
ance iB folly given in Fassel t Mos, Rabbi 
Civil-Recht, vol. i. pp. 2T4—412, 
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succeed wed enough if left to himself. At any rate, his conduct, 
whatever his motives, w as most heartless as regarded hia father, and 
sinful as before God* Such a disposition could not prosper. The 
father had yielded to his demand, and, to be as free as possible from 
control and restraint, the younger son had gone into a fur country. 
There the natural sequences soon appeared, and his property was 
wasted in riotous living. Regarding the demand fur his inheritance 
as only a secondary trait in the Parable, designed, on the one hand, 
more forcibly to bring out the guilt of the son, and, on the other, 
the goodness, and afterwards the forgiveness, of the Father, we can 
scarcely doubt that by the younger son we arc to understand those 
1 publicans and sinners 1 against wdiose reception by, and fellowship 
with, Christ the Pharisees had murmured* 

The next scene in the history is misunderstood when the ob¬ 
jection is raised, that the young man’s misery is there represented as 
the result of Providential circumstances rather than of his own mis¬ 
doing. To begin with, he would not have been driven to such straits 
in the famine, if he had not wasted his substance with riotous living* 
Again, the main object is to show, that absolute liberty and indulgence 
of sinful desires and passions ended in anything but happiness* The 
Providence of God had an important part in this. Far more frequently 
arc folly and sin punished in the ordinary course of Providence than 
by special judgments* Indeed, it is contrary to the teaching of 
Christ,* and it would lead to an unmoral view of life, to regard such 
direct interpositions as necessary, or to substitute them for the ordi¬ 
nary government of God. Similarly, for our awakening also wc are 
frequently indebted to what is called the Providence, but what is 
really the manifold working together of the grace, of God. And so 
we find special meaning in the occurrence of this famine. That, in 
his want, 1 he clave 1 (stcoWtftfT;) to one of the citizens of that country/ 
seems to indicate that the man had been unwilling to engage the dis¬ 
sipated young stranger, and onlyyielded tohis desperate importunity* 
This also explains huw he employed him in the lowest menial service, 
that of feeding swine. To a Jew, there w as more than degradation 
in this, since the keeping of swine (although perhaps the ownership 
rather than the feeding) was prohibited to Israelites under a curse/ 1 
And even in this demeaning service he was so evil entreated, that for 
very hunger he would fain have 1 filled his belly with the carob-pods 
that the swine did eat/ But here the same harshness, which had 


1 More literally, ' waa glued*’ The * This prohibition la connected by tra- 
LXX. translate thus the Hebrew rOl, 1 to dltlon with Maocabean times. 

cleave/ 
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sent him to such employment, met him on the part of all the people 
of that country: ‘ and no man gave unto bim,’ even sufficient of such 
food. What perhaps gives additional meaning to this description is 
the Jewish saying: 1 When Israel is reduced to the carob-tree, they 
become repentant.’* 1 

It was this pressure of extreme want which first showed to the 
younger son the contrast between the country and the circumstances 
to which his sin had brought him, and the plentiful provision of the 
home he had left, and the kindness which provided bread enough 
and to spare for even the hired servants. There was only a step 
between what he said, ‘having come into himself,’ and his resolve 
to retujn, though its felt difficulty seems implied in the expression: 
* I will arise. ’ Nor would he go back with the hope of being reinstated 
in his position as son, seeing he had already received, and wasted in 
sin, his portion of the patrimony. All he sought was to be made as 
one of the hired servants. And, alike from true feeling, and to show 
that this was all his pretence, he would preface his request by the 
confession, that he had sinned ‘against heaven’—a frequent He¬ 
braism for ‘ against God 18 —and in the sight of his father, and hence 
could no longer lay claim to the name of son. The provision of the 
son he had, as stated, already spent, the name he no longer deserved. 
This favour only would he seek, to be as a hired servant in his 
father’s house, instead of in that terrible, strange land of famine and 
harshness. 

But the result was far other than he could have expected. When 
we read that, ‘while he waB yet afar off, his father saw him,’ we 
must evidently understand it in the sense, that his father had been 
always on the outlook for him, an impression which is strengthened 
by the later command to the servants tQ ‘ bring the calf, the fatted 
one,’ k as if it had been specially fattened against his return. As he 
now saw him, ‘ he was moved with compassion, and he ran, and he 
fell on his neck, and covered him with kisses. ’ * Such a reception 
rendered the purposed request, to be made as one of the hired 


CHAP. 

XVII 


* Vajylk, 

R. 35 ed, 
’W&rsti., 
pp. 53 5, 51 
a 


b Bl Lukt 
xv, 33 


1 The fruit of the carob-tree is re¬ 
garded in Jewish and heathen literature 
as the poorest, and, indeed, only fit for 
animals. See Wetstein ad loc, Accord¬ 
ing u> Jewish ideas, it took seventy yeara 
before the carob~tree bore fruit (Bckhor. 
8 a). It is at least doubtful whether the 
tree is mentioned in the Old Testament 
(the *03 of 2 Sam. v. 23, 24). In the 
Mishnah it is frequently referred to 
(Peah i. 5; Shabb. xxlv. 2; Baba B. ii. 
7), Its fruit seems to have been the 


food of ascetics, such as Ch anion b. Dosa, 
<fcc. (Ber, 17 b) t and Simeon b. Jochai 
(Shabb. 33 b) t even as it had been that of 
John the Baptist. Its leaves seem on 
occasions to have been used as writing- 
in aterial (Tos. Gitt. 2), 

11 Other terms were also substituted 
(such as 4 Might, 1 ‘Mercy, 1 with the 

view of avoiding needless mention of 
the Deity* 

J Or ‘kissed him much, 1 tcaz£0iX7jo‘er 

O.VTQV* 
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book servants, impossible—and its spurious insertion in the text of some 
iv important manuscripts * afl'ords sad evidence of the want of spiritual 
' tact and insight of early copyists. The father's love had anticipated 
Beemarg. his confession, and rendered its self-spoken sentence of condemnation 

£1 If 

impossible. 1 Perfect love casteth out fear, 1 ami the hard thoughts 
concerning himself and his deserts on the part of the returning 
sinner were banished by the love of the father. And so he only 
made confession of his sin and wrong—not now as preface to the 
request to be taken in as a servant, but as the outgoing of a humbled, 
grateful, truly penitent heart. Him whom want had humbled, thought 
had brought to himself, and mingled need and hope led a suppliant 
servant—the love of a father, which anticipated his confession, and 
did not even speak the words of pardon, conquered, and so morally 
begat him a second time as his son. Here it deserves special notice, 
as marking the absolute contrast between the teaching of Christ and 
bsiphre. Rabbinism, that we have in one of the oldest Rabbinic works b a 

p.»a Parable exactly the reverse of this, when the soil of a friend is 

redeemed from bondage, not as a son, but to be a slave, that so 
obedience might be demanded of him. The inference drawn is, that 
the obedience of the redeemed is not that of filial love of the pardoned, 
but the enforcement of the claim of a master. How otherwise in the 
Parable and teaching of Christ! 

But even so the story of love has not come to an end. They 
have reached the house. And now the father would not only restore 
the son, but convey to him the evidence of it, and he would do so 
before, and by the servants* The three tokens of wealth and position 
are to be furnished him. i Quickly * the servants are to bring forth 
the 'stola, 1 the upper garment of the higher classes, and that ‘the 
first *—the best, and this instead of the tattered, coarse raiment of 
the foreign swineherd. Similarly, the finger-ring for his hand, and 
the sandals for his unshod feet, w T ould indicate the son of the house. 
And to mark this still further, the servants were not only to bring 
these articles, but themselves to * put them on 1 the sou, so as thereby 
to own his mastership* And yet further, the calf, 1 the fatted one 1 
for this very occasion, was to be killed, and there was to be a joyous 
feast, for * this T his son * was dead, and is come to life again; was 
lost, and is found/ 1 

Thus fur for the reception of 1 publicans and sinners,* and all in 
every time whom it may concern. Now for the other aspect of the 

1 Thus the text correctly. As It seems rect, but, as Qo?brt remarks, they would 
to me, the words do not, in the first scarcely have, in that sense, been ad- 
place, point to a moral change. Dog- dressed to the servants, 
matically, the Inference is no doubt cor- 
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history* While this was going on, so continues the Parable, the elder chap* 
brother was still in the field. On his return home, he inquired of xvn 
a servant the reason of the festivities which he heard within the 
house. Informed that his younger brother had come, and the calf 
long prepared against a feast had been killed, because his father had 
recovered him ( safe and sound/ he was angry, would not go in, and 
even refused the request to that effect of the father, who had come out 
for the purpose. The harsh words of reproach with which he set forth 
his own apparent wrongs could have only one meaning; his father had 
never rewarded him for his services. On the other hand, as soon as 
1 this ’ his ( son 1 —whom he will not even call his brother—had come 
back, notwithstanding all his disservice, he had made a feast of joy l 
But iu this very thing lay the error of the elder son, and—to 
apply it—the fatal mistake of Pharisaism, The elder son regarded 
all as of merit and reward, as work and return. But it is not so. 

We mark, first, that the same tenderness which bed welcomed the 
returning son, now met the elder brother. He spoke to the angry 
man, not in the language of merited reproof, but addressed him 
lovingly as ( son/ and reasoned with him. And then, when he had 
shown him his wrong, he would fain recall him to better feeling by 
telling him of the other as his ‘brother*’ * But the main point is *st*Luke 
this. There can be here no question of desert. So long as the son 
is in His Father’s house He gives in His great goodness to His child 
all that is the Father’s* But this poor lost one—still a son and a 
brother—he has not got any reward, only been taken back again by a 
Father’s love, when he had come back to Him in the deep misery of his 
felt need. This son, or rather, as the other should view him, this 
i brother/ had been dead, and was come to life again; lost, and was 
found. Andover this f it was meet to make merry and be glad/ 
not to murmur. Such murmuring came from thoughts of wort and 
pay—wrong in themselves, and foreign to the proper idea of Father 
and son; such joy, from a Father’s heart. The elder brother’s were 
the thoughts of a servant: 1 of service and return; the younger 
brother’s wa9 the welcome of a eon in the mercy and everlasting love 
of a Father* And this to us, and to all time! 


1 It may be worth mentioning a some¬ 
what similar parable in Bemidb. R* 15 (ed. 
Warsb. p. 62 5, near beginning). Refer¬ 
ence is made to the fact, that, accord¬ 
ing to Numb. vii. r all the twelve tribes 
brought gifts, except Levi. Upon that 
follows in Numb. viiL the consecration of 
the Levites to the service of the Lord. 
The Midrash likens it to a ftagt which a 


king had made for all the people, but to 
which he does not hid his special friend. 
And while the latter seems to fear that 
this exclusion may imply disfavour, the 
king has a special feast for his friend 
only, and shows him that while the 
common meal was for all, the special 
feast is for those he specially loves. 
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Although widely differing in tlieir object and teaching, the last 
group of Parables spoken during this port of Christ's Ministry are, at 
least outwardly, connected by a leading thought. The word by which 
we would string them together is Bighteousness. There are three 
Parables of the Unrighteous: the Unrighteous Steward, the Un¬ 
righteous Owner, and the Unrighteous Dispenser, or Judge. And 
these are followed by two other Parables of the <S , e//*righteous: Self- 
righteousness in its Ignorance, and its dangers as regards oneself; 
and Self-righteousness in its Harshness, and its dangers as regards 
others. Hut when this outward connection has been marked, we hare 
gone the utmost length. Much more close Is the internal connection 
betweeu some of them. 

We note it, first and chiefly, between the two first Parables, 
Recorded in the same chapter,* and in the same connection, they wore 
addressed to the same audience. True, the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward was primarily spoken ‘ to His disciples/” that of Dives and 
Lazarus to the Pharisees." But then the audience of Christ at that 
time consisted of disciples and Pharisees. And these two elasscs in 
the audience stood in peculiar relation to each other, which is exactly 
met in these two Parables, so that the one may be said to have sprung 
out of the other. For, the ‘disciples,’ to whom the first Parable was 
addressed, were not primarily the Apostles, but those ‘ publicans and 
sinners’ whom Jesus had received, to the great displeasure of the 
Pharisees." Them He would teach concerning the Mamon of un¬ 
righteousness. And, when the Pharisees sneered at this teaching, He 
would turn it against them, and show that, beneath the self-justifica¬ 
tion, * which made them forget that now the Kingdom of God was 
opened to all/ and imagine that they were the sole vindicators of a 
Law 1 which in their everyday practice they notoriously broke/ there 
lay as deep sin and as great alienation from God as that of the sinners 
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whom they despised. Theirs might not be the Mnmon of, yet it CHAP, 
might be that for unrighteousness; and, while they sneered at the xvill 
idea of such men making of their Mamon friends that would receive 
them into everlasting tabernacles, themselves would experience that 
in the end a terrible readjustment before God would follow on their 
neglect of using for God, and their employment only for self of such 
Mamon as was theirs, coupled as it was with harsh and proud neglect 
of what they regarded as wretched, sore-covcrcd Lazarus, who lay 
forsaken and starving at their very doors. 

It will have been observed, that we lay once more special stress 
on the historical connection and the primary meaning of the Parables. 

We would read them in the light of the circumstances in which 
they were spoken—as addressed to a certain class of hearers, and as 
referring to what had just passed. The historical application once 
ascertained, the general lessons may afterwards be applied to the 
widest range. This historical view will help us to understand the 
introduction, connection, and meaning, of the two Parables which 
have been described as the most difficult; those of the Unjust Stew¬ 
ard , J and of Dives and Lazarus. 

At the outset we must recall, that they were addressed to two 
different classes in the same audience. In both the subject is Un¬ 
righteousness. In the first, which is addressed to the recently con¬ 
verted publicans and sinners, it is the Unrighteous Steward, making 
unrighteous use of what had been committed to his administration 
by his Master; in the second Parable, which is addressed to the self- 

justifying 1 , sneering Pharisees, it is the Unrighteous Possessor, who 
uses only for himself and for time what he has, while he leaves 
Lazarus, who, in his view, is wretched and so re-covered, to starve or 
perish, unheeded, at his very door. In agreement with its object, 
and as suited to the part of the audience addressed, the first Parable 
points a lesson, while the second furnishes a warning. In the first 
Parable we are told, what the sinner when converted should learn 
from his previous life of sin; in the second, what the self-deceiving, 
proud Pharisee Bhould learn as regarded the life which to him seemed 

so fair, but was in reality so empty of God and of love. It follows— 
and this is of greatest importance, especially in the interpretation of 
the first Parable—that we must not expect to find spiritual equiva¬ 
lents for each of the persons or incidents introduced. In each case, 
the Parable itself forms only an illustration of the lessons, spoken or 

1 The reader who wishes to see the commentaries, and especially to Arch- 
different views and interpretations of bishop Trench's Notes od the Parables 
this Parable is referred to the modern (13th ed.V pp. 427-452. 
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implied, which Christ would convey to the one and the other class 
in Hia audience. 

I. The Parable of the Unjust Steward .—In accordance with the 
canon of interpretation just laid down, wc distinguish—1. The il¬ 
lustrative Parable.* 2. Its moral. 1 ' 3. Its application in the com¬ 
bination of the moral with some of the features of the Parable.' 

1. The illustrative Parable. 11 This may be said to converge to 
the point brought out in the concluding verse:' the prudence which 
characterises the dealings of the children of this world in regard to 
their own generation—or, to translate the Jewish forms of expression 
into our own phraseology, the wisdom with which those who care not 
for the world to come choose the means most effectual for attaining 
their worldly objects. It is this prudence by which their aims are so 
effectually secured, find it alone, which is set before ‘ the children of 
light,’ as that by which to learn. And the lesson is the more practi¬ 
cal, that those primarily addressed had hitherto been among theso 
men of the world. Let them learn from the serpent its wisdom, and 
from the dove its hannlessness; from the children of this world, their 
prudence as regarded their generation, while, as children of the new 
light, they must remember the higher aim for which that prudence 
was to be employed. Thus would that Mamou which is ‘of unright¬ 
eousness,’ and which certainly 'faileth,’ become to ns treasure in the 
world to come—welcome us there, and, so far from ‘ failing,’prove 
permanent—welcome us in everlasting tabernacles. Thus, also, shall 
we have made friends of the ‘ Mamon of unrightousness,’ and that, 
which from its nature must fail, become eternal gain—or, to translate 
it into Talmudic phraseology, it will be of the things of which a man 
enjoys the interest in this world, while the capital remains for the 
world to come. 

It cannot now be difficult to understand the Parable. Its object 
is simply to show-, in the most striking manner, the prudence of a 
worldly man, who is unrestrained by any other consideration than 
that of attaining his end. At the same time, with singular wisdom, 
the illustration is so chosen as that its matter (materia), 1 the Mamon 
of unrighteousness,’ may serve to point a life-lesson to those newly 
converted publicans and sinners, who had formerly sacrificed all for 
the 9ake, or in the enjoyment of, that Mamon. All else, such as the 
question, who is the master and who the steward, and such like, we 
dismiss, since the Parable 19 only intended as an illustration of the 
lesson to be afterwards taught. 

The connection between this Parable and what the Lord had 
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previously said concerning returning sinners, to which our remarks 
have already pointed, is further evidenced by the use of the term 
‘wasting ’ (Sia<TKopirt£GJv), in the charge against the steward, just 
as the prodigal son had ‘wasted’ (ditcrKOpjri(rc) his substance. 1 
Only, in the present instance, the property had been entrusted to his 
administration. As regards the owner, his designation as ‘rich’ 
seems intended to mark how large was the property committed to 
the steward. The ‘ steward ’ was not, as in St. Luke xii. 42-46, a 
slave, but one employed for the administration of the rich man’s 
affairs, subject to notice of dismissal.” He was accused—the term 
implying malevolence, but not necessarily a false charge—not of 
fraud, but or wasting, probably by riotous living and carelessness, his 
master’s goods. And his master seems to have convinced himself 
that the charge was true, since he at once gives him notice of dis¬ 
missal. The latter is absolute, and not made dependent on the 
■account of his stewardship,’ which is only asked as, of course, 
necessary, when he gives up his office. Nor docs the steward either 
deny the charge or plead any extenuation. His great concern rather 
is, during the time still left of his stewardship, before he gives up 
his accounts, to provide for his future support. The only alternative 
before him in the future is that of manual labour or mendicancy. 
But for the former he has not strength; from the latter he is re¬ 
strained by shame. 

Then it is that his ‘ prudence ’ suggests a device by which, after 
his dismissal, he may, without begging, be received into the houses 
of those whom he has made friends. 1 It must be borne in mind, 
that he is still steward, and, as such, has full power of disposing of 
his master’s affairs. When, therefore, he sends for one after another 
of his master’s debtors, and tells each to alter the sum in the bond, 
he does not suggest to them forgery or fraud, but, in remitting part 
of the debt—whether it had been incurred as rent in kind, or as the 
price of produce purchased—he acts, although unrighteously, yet 
strictly within his rights. Thus, neither the steward nor the debtors 

could be charged with criminality, and the master must have been 
struck with the cleverness of a man who had thus secured a future 
provision by making friends, so long as he had the means of so doing 
(ere his Mamon of unrighteousness failed). 


CHAP. 

XV1I1 


‘St. Luke 
xv. 13 


b St, Luke 
xv i. a. 3 


1 A somewhat similar parable occurs turned, flattering replies to the inquiries 
in Vayyik. R. 5 (towards the close) about about the cattle and the crops, he so 
a 4 prudent 1 farmer* When matters go conciliates favour, that when the land- 
badly with his farm, he dresses himself lord Anally inquires what he wished, and 
in his beat, puts on a cheerful mien, and he requests a loan, be receives double 
so appears before his landlord. By well the bqdi he had asked. 
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A few archaeological notices may help the interpretation of details. 
From the context it seems more likely, that the 1 bonds/ or rather 
( writings/ of these debtors were written acknowledgments of debt, 
than, as some have supposed that they were, leases of farms. The 
debts over which the steward variously disposed, according as he 
wished to gain more or less favour, were considerable, In the first 
case they arc stated at 1 a hundred Bath of oil/ in the second as 1 a 
hundred Car of wheat/ In regard to these quantities we have the 
preliminary difficulty, that three kinds of measurement were in use 
in Palestine—that of the 4 Wilderness/ or, the original Mosaic; that 
of 4 Jerusalem/ which was more than a fifth larger; and that of Sep* 
phoris, probably tho common Galilean measurement, which, in turn, 
wan more than a fifth larger than the Jerusalem measure/ To bo 
more precise, one Galilean was equal to ^ ( Wilderness 1 measures. 
Assuming the measurement to have been the Galilean, one Bath 1 
would have been equal to an Attic Metritis , or about 39 litres . On 
the other hand, the so-called i Wilderness measurement ’ would corre¬ 
spond with the Roman measures, and, in that case, the 4 Bath 1 would 
be the same as the Amphora , or amount to a little less than 2d 
litres / The latter is the measurement adopted by Josephus/ In 
the Parable, the first debtor was owing 100 of these ‘Bath/ or, 
according to the Galilean measurement, about 3,900 litres of oil. As 
regards the value of a Bath of oil, little information can be derived 
from the statements of JosephuSj since he only mentions prices under 
exceptional circumstances, either in particularly plentiful years/ or 
else at a time of war and siege/ In the former, an Amphora, or 26 
litres, of oil seems to have fetched about 9d.; but it must bo 
added, that, even in such & year, this represents & rare stroke 
of business, since the oil was immediately afterwards re-sold for 
eight times the amount, and this—3 s. for half an Amphora of about 


1 See Herzfeid, Handelsgescb, pp, one thlny-secoodth of a log la reckoned 

183-165. 1 have proceeded on his com- equal to a large (table), one sixty-fourib 

pulation, I am bound to add, that there to a small (dessert) spoon, 

are few subjects on which the statements * Tblsdirtereoce between the 1 Wilder 
of writers ore more Inconsistent or cod- ness/ or * Mosaic, 1 and the * Galilean 
fused. The statements made in the text measure removes the difficulty (raised 
are derived from Jewish sources. by Theniui) about the capacity of th« 

1 The writer Id Smith's Blbl. DicL, 1 brazen sea 1 in Solomon's Temple (1 

vol. 111. p. 1740 b, is mistaken In saying Kings vll. 23, 20). The Bath should be 

that "the Bath Is the largest of liquid calculated! not according to the GaLI- 

me&suim* According to Ezek. xlv. 11, lean ( = Metrttta = about thirty-nine 

the Chomer or Gar — ten bath or ephah, litres), but according to the * Wilderness 1 

was equally applied to liquid and dry measure ( = amphora =* about twenty- 

measures. The BaLt (one-tenth of the six litres). 

Cbomer or Cor) * three seah : the * The reading In AdL xy. 9. 2: * The 

seah=~two bln; the bin ^twelve log; AUic MedlmnJ, 1 is evidently a copyist's 

the log ^ space of six eggs. Further, error for * MeLreial/ 
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13 litres—would probably represent, an exceptionally high war-price. 
The fair price for it would probably have been 9 d. For the Mishnah 
informs us, that the ordinary 1 2 3 earthenware casks ’ (the Gerabh) held 
each 2 Scab, or 48 Log, or about 26 litres.* Again, according to a 
notice in the Talmud,” 100 such ‘casks,’ or, 200 Scab, were sold for 
10 (presumably gold) dinars, or 250 silver dinars, equal to about 
71. 10s. of our money. And as the Bath (= 3 Seah) held a third more 
than one of those ‘ casks,’ or Gerabhin, the value of the 100 Hath of 
oil would probably amount to about 10£. of our money, and the re¬ 
mission of the steward, of course, to 5/. 

The second debtor owed ‘a hundred Cor of wheat’—that is, in 
dry measure, ten times the amount of the oil of the first debtor, since 
the Cor was ten Ephah or Bath, the Ephah three Seah, the Seah six 
Qabh, and the Qabh four Log. This must be borne in mind, since 
the dry and the fluid measures were precisely the same; and here, 
also, their threefold computation (the ‘Wilderness,’ the ‘Jerusalem,’ 
and the ‘ Galilean') obtained. As regards the value of wheat, we 
learn 0 that, on an average, four Seah of seed were expected to pro¬ 
duce one Cor—that is, seven and a half times their amount; and 
that a field 1,500 cubits long and 50 wide was expected to grow a 
Cor. The average price of a Cor of wheat, bought uncut, amounted 
to about 25 dinars, or 15s. Striking an average between the lowest 
prices mentioned A and the highest,* we infer that the price of 3 Seah 
or an Ephah would be from two shillings to half-a-crown, and accord¬ 
ingly of a Cor (or 10 Ephah) from 20 to 25 shillings (probably this is 
rather more than it would cost). On this computation the hundred 
Cor would represent a debt of from 1002. to \2bl., and the remission 
of the steward (of 20 Cor), a sum of from 20i. to 25 1. Comparatively 
small as these sums may seem, they are in reality large, remembering 
the value of money in Palestine, which, on a low computation, would 
be five times as great as in our own country. 1 These two debtors are 
only mentioned as instances, and so the unjust steward would easily 
secure for himself friends by the ‘ Mamon of unrighteousness,’ 

the term Mamon, 1 we may note, being derived from the Syriac and 

Rabbinic word of the same kind from , mis, *to ap¬ 

portion).* 

Another point on which acquaintance with the history and habits 
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1 This will appear from the cost of 
living, labour, Ac. 

2 The word should be written with one 
m. See Grimm s. v. 

3 Grimm (after Drusius) derives it 
from but this is most un Likely* The 


derivation * of Lugavdt (ap, Kautzsch, 
p, 173) seems very difficult. Tiuxtorf 
(a. v.) largely, but not very satisfactorily, 
discusses its etymology. The view in 
the text has the sanction of Levy . 
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BOOK of those times throws light is, how the debtors could so easily alter 
IV the sum mentioned in their respective bonds. For, the text implies 

that, this, and not the writing of a new bond, is intended; since in 
that case the old one would have been destroyed, and not given back 
for alteration. It would be impossible, within the present limits, to 
enter fully on the interesting subject of writing, writing-materials, 
and written documents among the ancient Jews. 1 Suffice it to give 
here the briefest notices. 
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* 8L Lake L 
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The materials on which tbc Jews wrote were of the most divers 
kind: leaves, as of olives, palms, the earob, &e,; the rind of the 
pomegranate, the shell of walnuts, <fce,; the prepared skins of ani¬ 
mals (leather and parchment); and the product of the papyrus, used 
long before the time of Alexander the Great for the manufacture of 
paper, aud known in Talmudic writings by the same mime, as Fapir * 
or Apipeir y h but more frequently by that of Nayyar —probably from 
the stripes (Niria) of the plant of which it was made. 1 But what 
interests us more, as we remember the i tablet * {nivctKtStov) on 
which Zacharias wTote the name of the future Baptist,' is the cir¬ 
cumstance that it beers not only the same name, Pimiqts or Pinqesa y 
but that it seems to have been of such common use in Palestine. 1 It 
consisted of thin pieces of w r ood (the Luach) fastened or strung 
together. The Mishnah* enumerates three kinds of them: those 
where the wood was covered with papyrus, 1 those where it was 
covered with wax, and those where the wood was letl plain to be 
written on with ink. The latter was of different kintis. Black ink 
was prepared of soot (the Dej/o), or of vegetable or mineral substances. 4 
Gum Arabic and Egyptian (Qumos nnd Quma) and vitriol {Qan- 
qanthos) seem also to have been used * in writing. It is curious to 
read of writing in colours and with red ink or Siqra / and even of a 
kind of sympathetic ink, made from the bark of the ash, and brought 
out by a mixture of vitriol and gum. 1 We also read of a gold-ink, as 
that in which the copy of the Law wag written which, according to 
the legend, the High-Priest had sent to Ptolemy Philadclphus for 


1 I must here refer generally to the 
monograph of L&tc (Graphische Requis. 
u. Erzeugn., 2 vols.). Its statements re¬ 
quire, however, occasionally to be recti¬ 
fied. See also Herzfeld , Handelsgesch. 
pp. 113 Ac., and Note IT. 

1 Ldtc, u. a* vol. L pp. 97, 96. It Is 
curio ub to learn that in those days also 
waste paper went to the grocer. (Baba 
M. 56 b.) 

a From earlier times comes to us no¬ 
tice of the G ilia yon (la. vill. 1)—a 


smooth tablet of wood, metal, or stone 
—and of the Chrrel, or stylus (Is. vlli. 
1), and the FJ, which means probably 
not only a stylus but also a calamus 
(Pa, xlv. 2; Jer, vlli. R). 

- So Sachs, Beitr. z. Sprach u. Alterth. 
Forech. vol, l. p- 165; but LSu? (u. s.) 
seems or different opinion, 

a The Deyn skeins to have been a dry 
substance which was made Into black 
Ink. Ink from gall-nuts appears to be 
of later invention. 
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the purpose of being translated into Greek by the LXX*' But the 
Talmud prohibits copies of the Law in gold letters , 1 or more probably 
such in which the Divine Name was written in gold letters. b 3 In 
writing, a pen, Qolemos , made of reed (Qanek c ) was used, and the 
reference in an Apostolic Epistle * to writing 4 with ink and pen ’ (Sia 
piXavog Kai KaXapov) finds even its verbal counterpart in the Mid¬ 
rash, which speaks of Milanin and Qolemin (ink and pens)* Indeed, 
the public 1 writer f —a trade very common in the East 3 —went about 
with a Qolemos, or reed-pen, behind his ear, as a badge of his em¬ 
ployment * 64 With the reed-pen we ought to mention its neces¬ 
sary accompaniments: the penknife/ the inkstand (which, when 
double, for black and red ink, was sometimes made of earthenware, 
Qalamavim ■), and the ruler b —it being regarded by the stricter 
set as unlawful to write any words of Holy Writ on any unlined 
material, no doubt to ensure correct writing and reading *' 5 

In all this we have not referred to the practice of writing on 
leather specially prepared with salt and flour/ nor to the Qelapk, or 
parchment in the stricter sense.” For we are here chiefly interested 
in the common mode of writing, that on the Pinaqes , or 1 tablet/ 
and especially on that covered with wax. Indeed, a little vessel 
holding wax was generally attached to it (Pinaqes sheyesh bo beth 
Qibbul skaavak B ). On such a tablet they wrote, of course, not with 
a reed-pen, but witb a stylus, generally of iron. This instrument 


* But the learned Relanclus asserts 
that there were io his country such texts 
written in gold letters, and that hence 
the Talmndic prohibition could have 
only applied to the copies used in the 
Synagogues (Havercamp 1 s ed. of Jose - 
phus t vol. i. p. 593, Note e). 

* Not to make a distinction between 
any portions of Scriptnre* and also from 
the curious Kabbalistic idea that some¬ 
how every word in the Bible contaioed 
the Divine Name. 

3 We read of one, Ben Q&mtsar* who 
wrote four letters (the Tetragxam) at 
once, holding four reeds (Qolemosin) at 
the same time between his four fingers 
(Yoma 38 &). The great R. Meir was 
celebrated as a copyist, specially of the 
Bible, at which work he is said to have 
made about Bs. weekly, of which, it is 
stated* he spent a third on his living, a 
third on his dress, and a third on charity 
to Rabbis (Midr. on Eccles. ii* 18* ed. 
Warsb, p. 83 b t last two lines). The co¬ 
dices of R. Meir seem to have embodied 
some variations of the common text 


Thus* in the Psalms he wrote Halleluyah 
in one word* as if it had been an interjec¬ 
tion* and not in the orthodox way* as two 
words: Hallelu Yah (Jer. Meg. 72 a). His 
codices seem also to have had marginal 
notes. Thus* on the words 4 very good * 
(IRtt 2VJ), Gen. i. 31* he noted 'death is 
good ’ (rTO 2VJ)* a sort of word-play, to 
snpport his view, that death was origin¬ 
ally of God and created by H im—a n atural 
necessity rather than a punishment (Ber. 
R. 9). Similarly* on Gen. iii. 21, he al¬ 
tered in the margin the T]?- f skin,' of the 
text into TN, Might/ thus rendering 
‘garments of light 1 (u. s* 20). Again, in 
Gen* xlvi* 23* he left out the ' from ^21, 
rendering it 1 And the sort of Dan was 
Ghushim 1 (u. a. 94). Similarly* he altered 
the words* Is. xxL 11* n£YH R£tt* ‘the 
burden of Dumah ’ into Jtomtz^vS (Jer. 
Taan* p. 64 a, line 10 from top). 

* Similarly* the carpenter carried a 
small wooden rnle behind his ear* 

5 Letters, other documents, or bales of 
merchandise, were sealed with a kind of 
red clay. 
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BOOK consisted or two parts, which might be detached from each other: 
iv the hard pointed ‘writer' (Kothebh), and the ‘blotter’ (Mocheq) 

which was Hat and thick for smoothing out letters and words which 

• i«i.mi.9 had been written or rather graven in the wax." There can be no 

question that acknowledgments of debt, and other transactions, were 
ordinarily written down on such wax-covered tablets; for not only is 

* ad. m. w direct reference made to it,* but there ore special provisions in re¬ 

gard to documents where there are such erasures, or rather efface- 

ments: such as, that they require to be noted in the document,* 
under what conditions and how the witnesses are in such cases to 
affix their signatures, 4 just as there arc particular injunctions how 
witnesses who could not write are to affix their mark. 

But although we have thus ascertained that 1 the bonds ’ in the 
Parable must have been written on wax—or else, possibly, on parch¬ 
ment—where the Mocheq, or blotter, could easily efface the numbers, 
we have also evidence that they were not, as so often, written on 
‘tablets’ (the Pinaques). For, the Greek term, by which these 
‘ bonds' or ‘ writings' are designated in the Parable (y pa /a para*), is 
the same os is sometimes used in Rabbinic writings (Gerammaiion) 
for an acknowledgment of dcbt; M the Hebraiscd Greek word corre¬ 
sponding to the more commonly used (Syriac) term Shitre ( Shetar ), 
which also primarily denotes ‘writings,’ and is used specifically for 
such acknowledgments. 11 Of those there were two kinds. The most 
formal Shttar was not signed by the debtor at all, but only by the 
witnesses, who were to write their names (or marks) immediately 
(not more than two lines) below the text of the document, to prevent 
fraud. Otherwise, the document would not possess legal validity. 
Generally, it was further attested hy the Sanhedrin 1 of three, who 
signed in such manner as not to leave even one line vacant.* Such 
a document contained the names of creditor and debtor, the amount 
owing, and the date, together with a clause attaching the property 
of the debtor. In fact, it was a kind of mortgage; all sale of prop- 
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1 The designations for the general 
formulary {Toph or Tiphoa (Gitt. iLi. 
2), — typoa). and for the special clause* 
(Toreph = Tropes) were of Greek deri¬ 
vation. Fur the full draft of the various 
legal documents we refer Ihe reader Lo 
Note lx. at the end or Sammler's edition 
of Baba Mels. pp. 144-140. How many 
documents of this kind Jewish legalism 
must have invented, may be gathered from 
the circumstance that Hertfcld (u. ft, p, 
314) enumerates not fewer than thirty* 
eight different kinds of them I It appears 


that there were certain forma of these and 
similar document*, prepared with spaces 
left bl&ok to be filled In (Gilt- 111. 2). 

1 The more fell designation was SMetor 
Chobk, a writing of debt (Baba M. J* 6), 
or Shetar Miivah (GltL 111. 8), a writing 
of loan. 

> The attestation of the court was 
called Qi'yum Beth Zhn, * the establish¬ 
ment of the court,' Ashra, or Asharta, 
strengthening, or Henpheq (Baba Met 
1 &X literally, the production, via. before 
the court. 
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erty being, as with ua, subject to such a mortgage,* which bore the chap. 
name Acharayuth (probably, ‘guarantee’ 1 * * ). When the debt was XVIII 

paid, the legal obligation was simply returned to the debtor; if paid -r—— 

in part, either a new bond was written, or a receipt given, which was * B f bhaB ' 
called Skobher b or Tebhara, because it ‘ broke ’ the debt. i-Bsbha u. 

But in many reBpects different were those bonds which were 7 
acknowledgments of debt for purchases made, such as we suppose 
those to have been which are mentioned in-the Parable. In such 
cases it was not uncommon to dispense altogether with witnesses, and 
the document was signed by the debtor bimself. In bonds of this 
kind, the creditor had not the benefit of a mortgage in ease of sale. 

We have expressed our belief that the Parable refers to such docu¬ 
ments, and we are confirmed in this by the circumstance that they 
not only bear a different name from the more formal bonds (the 67«fre), 
but one which is perhaps the most exact rendering of the Greek term 
(tv a 1 writing of hand, ’ ‘ note of hand ,J ). For completeness’ "BabhaR 
sake we add, in regard to the farming of land, that two kinds of 
leases were in use. Under the first, called Shetar Arisuth, the lessee 
{Aris=ovpos*) received a certain portion of the produce. He might 
be a lessee for life, for a specified number of years, or even a 
hereditary tiller of the ground; or he might sub-let it to another 
person. 11 Under the second kind of lease, the farmer — or Meqabbel 4 Babha a 
—entered into a contract for payment eiLher in kind, when he under¬ 
took to pay a stipulated and unvarying amount of produce, in which 
case he was called a Chokher ( Chakhur or Chakhira 4 ), or else a certain 
annual rental in money, when he was called a Sokher .* 

2. From this somewhat lengthened digression, we return to notice 
the moral of the Parable.” It is put in these words: ‘ Make to your- *8t. lbm 
selveB friends out of [by means of) the Maraon of unrighteousness, 
that, when it shall fail,* they may receive you into everlasting taber¬ 
nacles.’ From what has been previously stated, the meaning of these 
words offers little serious difficulty. We must again recall the circum- 

1 For the derivation and legal bearing the Chokher is elated in Jer. Bikkur. 64 6. 
of the term, see Lbw, vol. ii. p. 82. 6 The difference between the Chokher 

* Although it is certain that letters of and the Sokher is expressed in Tos, 

Credit were used by the Jews of old, there Denial vi. 2. Ugolini (Thes. vol. xx. 

Is sufficient reason for believing that pp. cxix., cxx.) not only renders but 
‘ bills ’ were Hist introduced into com- copies this passage wrongly. A more 
merce by the Kalians, and not by Jews, composite bargain of letting land and 

* But (rumus (in tfurenAusius’Mishna, lending money for its better cultivation 
vol. i. pp. 56, 57) gives a different deri- is mentioned in B. Mez. 66 b. 

vation and interpretation, which the * This, and not ‘they shall fail,’ Is th« 
learned reader may consult for himself, correct reading. 

4 The difference between the Art* and 
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Btance, that they were primarily addressed to converted publicans 
and sinners, to whom the expression ‘ Mamon of unrighteousness'— 
of which there are close analogies, and even an exact transcript 1 in 
the Targuni—would have an obvious meaning. Among us, also, 
there are not a few wdio may feel its aptness as they look back on the 
past, while to all it carries a much needed warning. Again, the 
addition of the definite article loaves no doubt, that ‘ the everlasting 
tabernacles ’ mean the well-known heavenly home; in which sense 
the term ‘ tabernacle' is, indeed, already used in the Old Testament. 
lint as a whole wc regard it (as previously hinted) as an adaptation 
to the Parable of the well-known Rabbinic saying, that there were 
certain graces of which a man enjoyed the benefit here, while the 
capital, so to speak, remained for the next world. And if a more 
literal interpretation were demanded, wc cannot but feel the duty 
incumbent on those converted publicans, nay, in a sense, on us all, to 
seek to make for ourselves of the Mamon—be it of money, of know¬ 
ledge, of strength, or opportunities, which to many lias, and to ull 
may so easily, become that ‘of unrighteousness'—sucli lasting ami 
spiritual application: gain such friends by means of it, that, 1 when 
it fails, ’ as fail it must when wc die, all may not be lost, but rather 
meet us in heaven. Thus would each deed done for God with this 
Mamon become a friend to greet us as wc enter the eternal world. 

3. The suitableness both of the Parable and of its application to 
the audience of Christ appears from its similarity to what occurs in 
Jewish writings. Thus, the reasoning that the Law could not hove 
been given to the nations of the world, since they have not observed 
the seven Noachic commandments (which Rabbinism supposes to 
have been given to the Gentiles), is illustrated by a Parable in which 
a king is represented as having employed two administrators (Apt- 
terophin) ; one over the gold and silver, and the other over the straw. 
The latter rendered himself suspected, and—continues the Parable 
—when he complained that he had not been set over the gold and 
silver, they said unto him: Thou fool, if thou hast rendered thyself 
suspected in regard to the straw, shall they commit to thee the trea¬ 
sure of gold and silver?" And we almost seem to hear the very 
words of Christ: 1 He that is faithfhl * in that which is least, is faith¬ 
ful also in much,’ in this of the Midrash: ‘The Holy One, blessed be 
His Name, does not give great things to a man until he haB been 


1 So in the Targ. on Hab. il. 9, • No doubt the equivalent for the 

Wn Rabbinic pK* accredit™, and used In 

* Comp, SckOttaen ad loc. the same sense. 
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tried in a small matter;’ which is illustrated by the history of Moses 
and of David, who were both called to rule from the faithful guiding 

of sheep.* 

Considering that the Jewish mind would be familiar with such 
modes of illustration, there could have been no misunderstanding of 
the words of Christ. These converted publicans might think—and 
so may some of us—that theirs was a very narrow sphere of service, 
one of little importance; or else, like the - Pharisees, and like so 
many others among us, that faithful administration of the things of 
this world (‘ the Mamon of unrighteousness ’) had no bearing on the 
possession of the true riches in the nest world. In answer to the 
first difficulty, Christ points out that the principle of service is the 
same, whether applied to much or to little; that the one was, indeed, 
meet preparation for, and, in truth, the test of theother. b ‘ He that 
is faithful'—or, to paraphrase the word (ttzotos), he that has 
proved himself, is accredited (auswering to iek:)—‘ in the least, 
is also faithful [accredited] in much; and who in the least is un¬ 
just is also in much unjust.’ Therefore, if a man failed in faithful 
service of God in his worldly matters—in the language of the 
Parable, if he were not faithful in the Mamon of unrighteousness— 
could he look for the true Mamon, or riches of the world to come? 
Would not his unfaithfulness in the lower stewardship imply unfit¬ 
ness for the higher? And—still in the language of the Parable— 
if they had not proved faithful iu mere stewardship, ‘ in that which 
was another’s-,’ could it be expected that they would be exalted from 
stewardship to proprietorship? And the ultimate application of all 
was this, that dividedness was impossible in the service of God. c 
It is impossible for the disciple to make separation between spiritual 
matters and worldly, and to attempt serving God in the one and 
Mamon in the other. There is absolutely no such distinction to the 
disciple, and our common usage of the words secular and spiritual 
is derived from a terrible misunderstanding and mistake. To the 
secular, nothing iB spiritual; and to the spiritual, nothing is 
secular: No servant can serve two Masters; ye cannot serve God 
and Mamon. 

II. The Parable of Dives and Lazarus , d —Although primarily 
spoken to the Pharisees, and not to the disciples, yet, as will pre¬ 
sently appear, it was spoken for the diseiples. The words of Christ 
had touched more than one sore spot in the hearts of the Phari¬ 
sees. This consecration of all to God as the necessary condition of 
high spiritual service, and then of higher spiritual standing—as it 
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were 'ownership'—such as they claimed, was a very hard saying. 
It touched their covetousness. They would have been quite ready 
to bear, nay, they believed that the ‘true’ treasure had been com¬ 
mitted to their trust. But that its condition was, that they should 
prove themselves God-devoted in ‘the unrighteous Maimm,’ faithlul 
in the employment of it in that for which it was entrusted to their 
stewardship, this was not to be borne. Nor yet, that such prospects 
should be held out to publicans and sinners, while they were with¬ 
held from those who were the custodians of the Law and of the 
Prophets. But were they faithful to the Law? And as to their 
claim of being the ‘ owners,’ the Parable of the Rich Owner and of 
his bearing would exhibit how unfaithful they were in ‘much’ as 
well as in ‘little,’ in what they claimed as owners as well as in 
their stewardship—and this, on their own showing of their relations 
to publicans and sinners: the Lazarus who lay at their doors. 

Thus viewed, the verses which introduce the second Parablo 
(that of ZXt?e« and Lazarus) will appear, not ‘ detached sayings,’ as 
some commentators would have us believe, but most closely con¬ 
nected with the Parable to which they form the Preface. Only, hero 
especially, must we remember, that wc have only Notes of Christ's 
Discourse, made years before by one who had heard it, and contain¬ 
ing the barest outline—as it were, the stepping-stones—of the argu¬ 
ment as it proceeded. Let us try to follow it. As the Pharisees 
heard what Christ said, their covetousness was touched. It is said, 
moreover, that they derided Him—literally, * turned up their noses 
at Him.'" The mocking gestures, with which they pointed to His 
publican-disciples, would be accompanied by mocking words in 
which they would extol and favourably compare their own claims 
and standing with that of those new disciples of Christ. Not 
only to refute but to confute, to convict, and, if possible, to con¬ 
vince them, was the object of Christ’s Discourse and Parable. One 
by one their pleas were taken up and shown to be utterly untenable. 
They were persons who by outwnrd righteousness and pretences sought 
to appear just before men, but God knew their hearts; and that which 
was exalted among men, their Pharisaic standing and standing aloof, 
was abomination before Him.* These two points form the main 
subject of the Parable. It sjlrat object was to show the great differ¬ 
ence between the ' before men’ and the ‘before God;’ between Dives 
as he appears to men in this world, and as he is before God and will be 
in the next world. Again, the second main object of the Parable was 
to illustrate that their Pharisaic standing and standing aloof—the 
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bearing of Dives in reference to a Lazarus—which waB the glory of chap. 
Pharisaism before men, was an abomination belore God. Yet a XVIII 

third object of the Parable was in reference to their covetousness, 1 -v~- 

thc selfish use which they made of their possessions—their Mamon. 

But a selfish was an unrighteous use; and, as such, would meet with 
sorer retribution than in the case of an unfaithful steward. 


But we leave for the prseent the comparative analysis of the 
Parable to return to the introductory words of Christ. Having 
shown that the claims of the Pharisees and their standing aloof from 
poor sinners were an abomination before God, Christ combats these 
grounds of their bearing, that they were the custodians and ob¬ 
servers of the Law and of the Prophets, while those poor sinners 
had no claims upon the Kingdom of God. Yes—but the Law and 
the Prophets had their terminus ad quem in John the Baptist, who 
‘brought the good tidings of the Kingdom of God.’ Since then 
‘every one ’ had to enter it by personal resolution and ‘force . 11 
Yes—it was true that the Law could not fail in one tittle of it. h 
But, notoriously and in everyday life, the Pharisees, who thus spoke 
of the Law and appealed to it, were the constant and open breakers 
of it. Witness here their teaching and practice concerning divorce, 
which reallv involved a breach of the seventh commandment. 1 ’ 

V 

Thus, when bearing in mind that, as previously stated, we have 
here only the ‘ heads,’ or rather the ( stepping stones,’ of Christ’s 
argument—from notes by a hearer at the time, which were after¬ 
wards given to St. Luke—we clearly perceive, how closely connected 
are the seemingly disjointed sentences which preface the Parable, 
and how aptly they introduce it. The Parable itself is strictly of the 
Pharisees and their relation to the ‘ publicans and sinners ’ whom 
they despised, and to whose stewardship they opposed thoughts of 
their own proprietorship. With infinite wisdom and depth the 
Parable tells in two directions: in regard to their selfish use of the 
literal riches—their covetousness—and in regard to their selfish 
use of the figurative riches: their Pharisaic righteousness, which 
left poor Lazarus at their door to the dogs and to famine, not bestow¬ 
ing on him aught from their supposed rich festive banquets. 

On the other hand, it will be necessary in the interpretation of 
this Parable to keep in mind, that its Parabolic details must not be 
exploited, nor doctrines of any kind derived from them, either as 
to the character of the other world, the question of the duration of 
future punishments, or the possible moral improvement of those in 

QzJiinnom. All such things are foreign to the Parable, which is 
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IV intended to be taught- And, if proof were required, it would surely 

be enough to remind ourselves, that this Parable is addressed to 
the Pharisees, to whom Christ would scarcely have communicated 
details about the other world, on which He was so reticent in Ilia 
teaching to the disciples. The Parable naturally falls into three 
parts. 
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1. Dives and Lazarus before ami after death * &r tlie contrast 
between 4 before men * and 'before God;’ the unrighteous use of 
riches—literal and figurative; and the relations of the Pharisaic 
Dives to the publican Lazarus, as before men and as before God: 
the 'exalted among men* an 'abomination before God. 1 And tho 
application of the Parable is here the more telling, that afrits were so 
highly esteemed among the Pharisees, and that the typical Pharisee 
is thus set before them as, on their own showing, the typical 
sinner. 

The Parable opens by presenting to ns 'a rich man 1 'clothed in 
purple and byssus, joyously faring every day in splendour.* All hero 
is in character. His dress is described as the finest and most costly, 
lor byssus and purple were the most expensive materials, only in¬ 
ferior to silk, which, if genuine and unmixed—for at least three kinds 
of silk are mentioned in ancient Jewish writings—was worth its 
weight in gold. Both byssus—of which it is not yet quite certain, 
whether it was of hemp or cotton—and purple were indeed manu* 
factured in Palestine, but the best byssus (at least at that time *) 
came from Egypt and India. The white garments of the High- 
Priest on the Day of Atonement were made of it. b To pass over 
exaggerated accounts of its costliness,” the High-Priest's dress of 
Felusian linen for the morning service of the Day of Atonement 
was said to have cost about 36/,; that of Indian linen fur the even¬ 
ing of the same day about 24/. Of course, t!iis stuir would, if of 
home-manufacture, whether made in Galilee or in Judaea,* be much 
cheaper. Aa regarded purple, which was obtained from the coasts of 
Tyre,* wool of violcUpurpIe was sold about that period by weight* 
at the rate of about 3/. the Roman pound, though it would, of course, 
considerably vary in price. 

Quite in accordance with this luxuriousness—unfortunately not 
uncommon among the very high-placed Jews, since the Talmud 
(though, no doubt, exaggeratedly) speaks of the dress of a corrupt 


1 In later times Palestinian byssus to have bean la great repate. See 

Hertfeld, Haadelagesch. p, 107. 
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High-Priest as having cost upwards of 300Z.®—was the feasting every chap. 
day, the description of which conveys the impression of company , mer- xvm 

riment, and splendour. All this is, of course, intended to set forth '->-' 

the selfish use which this man made of his wealth, and to point the Tom * 

U1+ 6 

contrast of his bearing towards Lazarus* Here also every detail 
is meant to mark the pitiableness of the case, as it stood out before 
Dives* The very name—not often mentioned in any other real, and 
never in any other Parabolic story—tells it: Lazarus , Laazar , a 
common abbreviation of Elazar , as it were, ‘God help him \ 1 Then 
we read that he * was cast 11 (t/SsfiXrfTo) at his gateway, as if to mark 
that the bearers were glad to throw down their unwelcome burden* 1 
Laid there, he was in full view of the Pharisee as he went out or 
came in, or sat in his courtyard. And as he looked at him, he was 
covered with a loathsome disease; as he heard him, he uttered a pit¬ 
eous request to be filled with what fell from the rich man’s table. 

Yet nothing was done to help his bodily misery, and, as the word 
i desiring 1 {tiridvp c5v) implies, his longing for the 1 crumbs 1 re¬ 
mained unsatisfied. So selfish in the use of his wealth was Dives, 
so wretched Lazarus in his view; so self-satisfied and unpitying was 
the Pharisee, so miserable in his sight and so needy the publican 
and sinner. ‘ Yea, even the dogs came and licked his sores’—for it 
is not to be understood as an alleviation, but as an aggravation of 
his ills, that lie was left to the dogs, which in Scripture are always 
represented as unclean animals* 

So it was before men. But how was it before God? There the 
relation was reversed* The beggar died—no more of him here. 

But the Angels ‘ carried him away into Abraham’s bosom.’ Leaving 

aside for the present 3 the Jewish teaching concerning the i after 
death/ we are struck with the sublime simplicity of the figurative 
language used by Christ, as compared with the wild and sensuous 
fancies of later Rabbinic teaching on the subject. It is, indeed, 
true, that wc must not look in this Parabolic language for Christ’s 
teaching about the 1 after death* 1 On the other hand, while He 
would say nothing that was essentially divergent from, at least, the 

1 The better reading of ver* 20 is that bis name would have been given to Dives, 
adopted in tbe Revised Version : 'And a and not to the beggar. But besides, can 
certain beggar named Lazarua *—only we for one moment believe that Christ 
tbat we should render ‘ was cast/ would in such manner have introduced 

* I cannot agree with Dean Plumptre the name of Lazarus of Bethany into 
that the name Lazarus had been chosen sucli a Parable, he being alive at the 
with special reference, and as a warning, time? Nothing, surely* could be further 
to the brother of Martha and Mary* If from His general mode of teaching than 
Lazarus of Bethany was thus to be warntd the introduction of auch personalities. 

In regard to the proper use of his riches, * For this see Book V. cb* yl 
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purest views entertained on the subject at that time—since otherwise 
the object of the Parabolic illustration would have been lost—yet, 
whatever He did say must, when stripped of its Parabolic details, 
be consonant with fact. Thus, the carrying up of the soul of the 
righteous by Angels is certainly in accordance with Jewish teaching, 
though stripped of all legendary details, such as about the number and 
the greetings of the Angels.* But it is also fully in accordance with 
Christian thought of the ministry of Angels. Again, as regards tho 
expression ‘Abraham's bosom, 1 it occurs, although not frequently, in 
Jewish writings/ 1 On the other hand, the appeal to Abraham os 
our father is so frequent, his presence and merits arc so constantly 
invoked; notably, he is so expressly designated os he who receives 

the penitent into Paradise," that we car. sec how congruous 
especially to the higher Jewish teaching, which dealt not in coarsely 
sensuous descriptions of Gan Eden , or Paradise, the phrase ‘ Abra¬ 
ham’s bosom' must have been. Nor surely can it be necessary to 
vindicate the accord with Christian thinking of a figurative expres¬ 
sion, that likens ub to children lying lovingly in the bosom of Abra¬ 
ham as our spiritual father. 

2. Dives and Lazarus afier death*: The ‘great contrast’ fully 
realised, and how to enter into the Kingdom.—Here &1bo the main 
interest centres in Dives. He also has died and been buried. Thus 
ends all his exaltedness before men. The next scene is in Hades or 
Sheol, the place of the disembodied spirits before the final Judgment. 
It consists of two divisions: the one of consolation, with all tho 
faithful gathered unto Abraham as their father; tho other of fiery 

torment. Thus far in accordance with the general teaching of tho 
New Testament. As regards the details, they evidently represent 
the views current at the time among the Jews. According to them, 
the Garden of Eden and the Tree of Life were the abode of the 
blessed.* Nay, in common belief, the words of Gen. ii. 10: 1 a river 
went out of Eden to water the garden, 1 indicated that this Eden was 
distinct from, and superior to, the garden in which Adam had been 
originally placed/ With reference to it, we read that the righteous 
in Gan Eden see the wicked in Gehinnom, and rejoice; 1 and, 
similarly, that the wicked in Gehinnom see the righteous sitting 
beatified in Gan Eden , and their souls arc troubled/ Still more 
marked is the parallelism in a legend told 1 about two wicked com¬ 
panions, of whom one had died impenitent, while the other on seeing 

' But I cannot think with Orimm Lief. lr. p. 347) that the expression refers 
(Kur^gef. Exeg. Handb- a. d. Apokr. to a feast of fellowship. 
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it had repented. After death, the impenitent in Gehinnom gaw the 
happiness of his former companion, and murmured. When told that 
the difference of their fate was due to the other’s penitence, he wished 
to have space assigned for it, but was informed that this life (the 
eve of the Sabbath) was the time for making provision for the next 
(the Sabbath). Again, it is consonant with what were the views of 
the Jews, that conversations could be held between dead persons, of 
which several legendary instances are given-in the Talmud/ 1 The 
torment, especially of thirst, of the wicked, is repeatedly mentioned 
in Jewish writings. Thus, in one place/ the fable of Tantalus is 
apparently repeated. The righteous is aeon beside delicious springs, 
and the wicked with his tongue parched at the brink of a river, the 
waves of which arc constantly receding from him/ But there is this 
very marked and characteristic contrast, that in the Jewish legend 
the beatified is a Pharisee, while the sinner tormented with thirst is 
a Publican! Above all, and as marking the vast difference between 
Jewish ideas and Christ’s teaching, we notice that there is no analogy 
in Rabbinic writings to the statement in the Parable, that there is a 
wide and impassable gulf between Paradise and Gehenna. 

To return to the Parable. When weread that Dives in torments 

* lifted up his eyes,’ it was, no doubt, for help, or, at least, alleviation. 
Then he first perceived and recognised the reversed relationship, 
The text emphatically repeats here: ‘And he,—literally, this one 
{jcai avrog), as if now, for the first time, he realised, but only to 
misunderstand and misapply it, how easily superabundance might 
minister relief to extreme need—‘calling (viz., upon = invoking) 
said: “Father Abraham, have mercy upon me, and send Lazarus.” 1 
The invocation of Abraham, as having the power, and of Abraham as 
f Father/ was natural on the part of a Jew. And our Lord does not 
here express what really was, but only introduces Jews as speaking in 
accordance with the popular notions. Accordingly, it does not 
necessarily imply on the part of Dives either glorification of carnal 
descent (gloriatio carniSj as Bengel has it), nor a latent idea that 
he might still dispose of Lazarus. A Jew would have appealed to 

* Father Abraham 1 under such or like circumstances* and many 
analogous statements might be quoted in proof. But all the more 
helling is it, that the rich Pharisee should behold in the bosom of 
Abraham, whose child he specially claimed to be, what r in hig sight, 
had been poor Lazarus, covered with moral sores, and, religiously 
speaking, thrown down outside his gate—not only not admitted to 
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1 According to some or the commentators these were, however, dreams. 
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BOOK the fellowship or his religious banquet, but not even to be fed by the 
IV crumbs that fell from his table, and to be left to the dogs. And it 
v —was the climax of the contrast that he should now have to invoke, 

and that in vain, his ministry, seeking it at the hands of Abraham. 

And here we also recall the previous Parable about making, ore it 
fail, friends by means of the Mamon of unrighteousness, that they 
may welcome us in the everlasting tube nmoles. 

It should be remembered that Dives now limits his request to 
the humblest dimensions, asking only that Lazarus might be sent 
to dip the tip of his linger in the cooling liquid, and thus give him 
even the smallest relief. To this Abraham replies, though in a tone 
of pity: f Child, 1 yet decidedly—showing him, lirst, the rightness of 
the present position of things; and, secondly, the impossibility of 

any alteration, such as lie had asked* Dives had, in his lifetime, 

received his good things; that had been his things, he hail chosen 
them as his part, ami used them for self, without communicating of 
them. Ami Lazarus had received evil things. Now' Lazarus was 
comforted, and Dives in torment. It was the right order—not that 
Lazarus was comforted because in this world he had suffered, nor 
yet that Dives was in torment because in this world he had had 
riches* But Lazarus received there the comfort which had been 
refused to him on earth, and the man who had inudc this world his 
good, and obtained there his portion, of which he had refused even 
the crumbs to the most needy, now received the meet reward of his 
unpitying, unloving, selfish life. But, besides all this, which in 
itself was right and proper, Dives had asked what was impossible: no 
intercourse could be held between Paradise and Gchenuu, and on 
this account 1 a great and impassable chasm existed between the two, 
so that, even if they would, they could not, pass from heaven to hell, 
nor yet from hell to those in bliss. And, although doctrinal state¬ 
ments should not be drawn from Parabolic illustrations, we would 
suggest that, at least so far as this Parable goes, it seems to preclude 
the hope of a gradual change or transition after a life lost in the 
service of sin ami self* 

• at Luke 3* Application of the Parable / showing how the Law and the 
xfi. tt- 31 prophets cannot fail, and how we must now press into the Kingdom, 

It seems a strange misconception on the part of some commentators, 
that the next request of Dives indicates a commencing change of 
mind on his part* To begin with, this part of the Parable is only 

1 The p\act rendering in ver* 26 Is; ‘In order that (oir<wf T bo also la ver* 2S) they 
who would pass from hence to you/ Ac. 
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intended to illustrate the need, and the sole means of conversion to CHAP. 
God—the appeal to the Law and the Prophets being the more apt XVHI 
that the Pharisees made their boast of them, and the refusal of any v — 
special miraculous interposition the more emphatic, that the Pharisees 
had been asking for ‘ a sign from heaven.’ Besides, it would require 
more than ordinary charity to discover a moral change in the desire 
that his brothers might—not be converted, but not come to that 
place of torment! 

Dismissing, therefore, this idea, we now find Dives pleading that 
Lazarus might be sent to his five brothers, who, as we infer, were of 
the same disposition and life as himself had been, to 1 testily unto 
them ’—the word implying more than ordinary, even earnest, testi¬ 
mony. Presumably, what lie so earnestly asked to be attested was, that 
he, Dives, was in torment; and the expected effect, not of the testi¬ 
mony but of the mission of Lazarus,* whom they are supposed to have »v#r. so 
known, was, that these, his brothers, might not come to the same 
place. At the same time, the request seems to imply an attempt at 
selt-justification, as if, during his life, he had not had sufficient 
warning. Accordingly, the reply of Abraham is no longer couched 
in a tone of pity, but implies stern rebuke of Dives. They need no 
witness-bearer: they have Moses and the Prophets, let them hear 
them. If testimony be needed, theirs has been given, and it is 
sufficient—a reply this, which would specially appeal to the Pharisees. 

And when Dives, now, perhaps, as much bent on self-justification as 
on the message to his brothers, remonstrates that, although they had 
not received such testimony, yet ‘if one come to them from the 
dead,’ they would repent, the final, and, as, alas! history has shown 
since the Resurrection of Christ, the true answer is, that ‘ if they hear 
not [give not hearing to] Moses and the Prophets, neither will they 
be influenced 1 [moved: their intellects to believe, their wills to 
repent], if one rose from the dead.’ 

And here the Parable, and the warning to the Pharisees, abruptly 
break off. When next we hear the Master’s voice, b it is in loving *ch, mil 
application to the disciples of some of the lessons which were implied 

in what He had spoken to the Pharisees. 

1 This is the real meaning of the verb flnencing the intellect. To ue the other 
Kt&ta in the passive voice* The render- sense, that of influencing the will to re- 
ing ' persnade 1 is already Targumic — pentance, seems more likely to have 
giving it the sense of moving or in- been intended. 
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THE THREE LAST PARABLES OP THE PER.EAN SERIES: THE UNRIGHTEOUS 
JUDGE—THE SELF-RIGHTEOUS PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN—THE 
UNMERCIFUL SERVANT. 


(St. Luke xviii. 1-14; SL Matt, xviii. 23-35.) 
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If wo were to seek confirmation of the suggestion, that these last 
and the two preceding Parables are grouped together under a 
common viewpoint, such as that of Righteousness, the character 
and position of the Parables now to be examined would supply it. 
For, while the Parable of the Unjust Judge evidently bears close 
affinity to those that had preceded—especially 10 that of him who 
persisted in his request for bread 1 —it evidently refers not, as the 
other, to man's present need, but to the Second Coming of Christ, 
The prayer, the perseverance, the delay, and the ultimate answer of 
which it speaks, are all connected with it/ Indeed, it follows on 
what had passed on this subject immediately before—first, between 
the Pharisees and Christ, 0 and then between Christ and the disciples. 1 

Again, we must bear in mind that between the Faruble of Dives 
and Lazarus and that of the Unjust Judge, not, indeed, a great 
interval of time, but most momentous events, had intervened. These 
were: the visit of Jesus to Bethany, the raising of Lazarus, tho 
Jerusalem council against Christ, the flight to Ephraim/ a brief stay 
and preaching there, and the commencement of Ilia last journey to 
Jerusalem/ During this last slow journey from the borders of 
Galilee to Jerusalem, we suppose the Discourses* and the Parable 
about the Coming of the Son of Man to have been spoken. And 
although such utterances will be best considered in connection with 
Christ's later and full Discourses about 1 The Last Things/ we readily 
perceive, even at this stage, how, when He set Hia Face towards 
Jerusalem, there to be offered up, thoughts and words concerning 
the £ End 1 may have entered into all His teaching, and so have given 
occasion for the questions of the Pharisees and disciples, and for the 
answers of Christ, alike by Discourse and in Parable. 

The most common and specious, but also the most serious mis- 
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take in reference to the Parable of ‘the Unjust Judge,’ is to regard chap. 

it. as implying that, just as the poor widow insisted in her petition ami XIX 
was righted because of her insistence, so the disciples should persist - r -" 
in prayer and would be heard because of their insistence. But this 
is an entirely false interpretation. When treating of the Parable of 
the Unrighteous Steward, we disclaimed all merely mechanical ideas 

of prayer, as if God heard us for our many repetitions. This error 
must here also be carefully avoided. The inference from the Parable 
is not, that the Church will be ultimately vindicated because she per¬ 
severes in prayer, but that she so perseveres, because God will surely 
right her cause: it is not, that insistence in prayer is the cause of its 
answer, but that the certainty of that which is asked for should lead 
to continuance in prayer, even when all around seems to forbid the 
hope of answer. This is the lesson to be learned from a comparison 
of the Unjust Judge with the Just and Holy God in His dealings 
with His own. If the widow persevered, knowing that, although no 
other consideration, human or Divine, would influence the Unjust 
Judge, yet her insistence would secure its object, how much more 
should we ‘not faint,’ but continue in prayer, who are appealing to 
God, Who has His people and His cause at heart, even though He 
delay, remembering also that even this is for their sakes who pray. 

And this is fully expressed in the introductory words. ‘ He spake 
also a Parable to them with reference 1 to the need be (jt poV to GeTv) 
of their* always praying and not fainting.’ 3 

The remarks just made will remove what otherwise might seem 

another serious difficulty. If it be asked, how the conduct of the 
Unjnst Judge could serve as illustration of what might be expected 
from God, we answer, that the lesson in the Parable is not from the 
similarity but from the contrast between the Unrighteous human and 
the Righteous Divine Judge. ‘ Hear what the Unrighteous Judge 
saith. But God [mark the emphatic position of the word], shall He 
not indeed [ot» firf] vindicate [the injuries of, do judgment for] His 
elect . . . ? ’ In truth, this mode of argument is perhaps the most 

common in Jewish Parables, and occurs on almost every page of 
ancient Rabbinic commentaries. It is called the Qal vaChomer , 1 light 
and heavy,’ and answers to our reasoning a fortiori or de minore ad 
majus (from the less to the greater). 1 According to the Rabbis, ten 

1 Even this shows that it is intended 3 The verbs are, of course, in the in¬ 
to mark an essential difference between flnitive. 

this and the preceding Parables. 1 Sometimes it is applied in the oppo- 

* The word avrov S should be inserted site direction, from the greater to the lesa 
in the text 
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instances of such reasoning occur in the Old Testament* itself.* 
Generally, such reasoning is introduced by the words Qal vaChomur, 
often it is prefaced by, Al achath Ka.nvm.ah vcKammah, * against one 
how much and how much,’ that is, ‘how much more.’ Thus, it is 
argued that, ‘ if a King of flesh and blood 'did so and so, shall not 
the King of Kings, &c.; or, if the sinner received such and such, 
shall not the righteous, &c. ? In the present Parable the reasoning 
would be: ‘If the Judge of Unrighteousness ’ said that lie would 
vindicate, shall not the Judge of all Righteousness do judgment on 
behalf of H is Elect? In fact, we have an exact Rabbinic parallel to 
the thought underlying, and the lesson derived from, i his ramble. 
When describing, how at the preaching of Jonah Nineveh repented 
and cried to God, His answer to the loud persistent cry of the people 
is thus explained: t The bold (lie who is unabashed) conquers even a 
wicked person [to grant him his request], how much more the All- 
Good of the world! 1 b 

The Parable opens by laying down as a general principle the 
necessity and duty of the Disciples always to pray—the precise mean¬ 
ing being defined by the opposite, or limited clause: ‘not to faint,' 
that is, not ‘ to become weary. 1 * The word ‘always* must not be 
understood in respect of time, as if it meant continuously, but at all 
times, in the sense of under all circumstances, however apparently 
adverse, when it might seem as if an answer could not come, and we 
would therefore be in danger of 1 fainting * or becoming weary. This 
rule applies here primarily to that ( weariness 1 which might lead to the 
cessation of prayer for the Coming of the Lord, or of expectancy ol 
it, during the long period when it seems as if He delayed His return, 
nay, as if increasingly there were no likelihood of it. Rut it may 
also be applied to all similar circumstances, when prayer seems so 
long unanswered that weariness in praying threatens to overtake us. 
Thus, it is argued, even in Jewish writings, that a man should never 
be deterred from, nor cease praying, the illustration by Qal vaCkomer 
being from the case of Moses, who knew that it was decreed lie should 
not enter the land, and yet continued praying about it. 0 

The Parable introduces to us a Judge in a city, and a widow. 


Except where a case 


voluntarily submitted for arbitration rather 


than judgment, or judicial advice was sought of a sage, one man 


1 These ten passages are: Gen. xllv. 8; wberever it occurs In tbe N.T.: viz., St. 
Exod. vi. 9, 12; Numb. xii. 14; Deut. Luke xviii. 1; 2 Cor. iv. 1, 16; Gal. vi. 
xxxl. 27; two instances in Jerem, xii. 5; 9; Epb. ill, 13; and 2 These. lit 13. It 

1 Sam. xxiii. 3; Prov. xl. 31; Esth. lx. is thus peculiar to St, Luke and to SL 
12; and Ezek. xv. 5. Paul. 

* The verb Ls used In the same sense 
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could not have formed a Jewish tribunal. Besides, his mode of speak¬ 
ing and acting is inconsistent with such a hypothesis. He must 
therefore have been one of the Judges, or municipal authorities, 
appointed by Herod or the Romans—perhaps a Jew, but not a Jewish 
Judge. Possibly, he may have been a police-magistrate, or one who 
had some function of that kind delegated to him. We know that, 
at least in Jerusalem, there were two stipendiary magistrates ( Day- 
yaney Gezeroth *), whose duty it was to see to the observance of all 
police-regulations and the prevention of crime. Unlike the regular 
Judges, who attended only on certain days and hours,” and were 
unpaid, these magistrates were, so to speak, always on duty, and 
hence unable to engage in any other occupation. It was probably 
for this reason that they were paid out of the Temple-Treasury,' and 
received so large a salary as 225L, or, if needful, even more. d On 
account of this, perhaps also for their unjust exactions, Jewish wit 
designated them, by a play on the words, as Dayyaney Gezeloth — 
Robber-Judges, instead of their real title of Dayyaney Gezeroth 
(Judges of Prohibitions, or else of Punishments). 1 It may have 
been that there were such Jewish magistrates in other places also. 
Josephus speaks of local magistracies.' 1 At any rate there were 
in every locality police-officials, who watched over order and law/ 
The Talmud speaks in very depreciatory terms of these ‘ village- 
judges’ (Dayyaney deMegista), in opposition to the town tribunals 
(£ey Davar ), and accuses them of ignorance, arbitrariness, and 
covetousness, so that for a dish of meat they would pervert justice/ 

Frequent instances are also mentioned of gross injustice and bribery 
in regard to the non-Jewish Judges in Palestine. 

It is to such a Judge that the Parable refers—one who was con¬ 
sciously, openly, and avowedly* inaccessible to the highest motive, 

the fear of God, and not even restrained by the lower consideration of 
regard for public opinion. It is an extreme case, intended to illus¬ 
trate the exceeding unlikelihood of justice being done. For the same 
purpose, the party seeking justice at his hands is described as a poor, 
unprotected widow. But we must also bear in mind, in the inter¬ 
pretation of this Parable, that the Church, whom she represents, is 
also widowed in the absence of her Lord. To return—this widow 
‘ came ’ to the Unjust Judge (the imperfect tense in the original in- 
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1 Comp. Geiger ^ Urschr* u. Uebers. pp. * Comp.iftocA, Mos.Talm. Polizeirecht, 
11 9 t 120, Note, with which, however, which ia, however, only an enlargement 
comp, the two Essays mentioned in of FrankeVs essay in the Monalschr, fiir 
Note 3. Gesch, d. Judenth, for 1852, pp. 243-26L 

3 See Geiger, u. s. p. 115. 
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dicating repeated, even continuous coming), with the urgent demand 
to be vindicated of her adversary, thnt is, that the Judge should 
make legal inquiry, and by a decision set her right as against him at 
whose hands she was suffering wrong. For reasons of his own he 
would not; and this continued for a while. At last, not iVom any 
higher principle, nor even from regard for public opinion—both of 
which, indeed, as he avowed to himself, had no weight with him—he 
complied with her request, as the text ^literally translated) has it: 
‘Yet at any rate 1 because this widow troubleth me, I will do justice 
for her, lest, in the end, coming she bruise me ’ *—do personal violence 
to me, attack me bodily. Then follows the grnnd inference from it: 
If the ‘Judge of Unrighteousness ’ speak thus, shall not the Judge 
of all Righteousness—Hod—do judgment, vindicute [by His Coming 
to judgment and so setting right the wroug done to llis ChurchJ 
‘ His Elect, which cry to Him day and night, although He suffer long 
on account of them ’—delay His final interposition of judgment and 
mercy, and that, not as the Unjust Judge, but for their own sakes, 
in order that the number of the Elect may all be gathered in, and they 
frilly prepared? 

Difficult as the rendering of this last clause admittedly is, our 
interpretation of it seems confirmed by the dual application of this 
Parable. 1 * Taking the previous verse along with it, we would have 
this double Parallelism: ‘ButGod, shall He not vindicate [do judg¬ 
ment on behalf of] His Elect?’ 4 ‘I tell you, that lie will do judg¬ 
ment on behalf of them shortly ’—this word being chosen rather than 
‘speedily’ (as in the A. and R. V.), been use the latter might convey 
the idea of a sudden interposition, such as i9 not implied in tho ex¬ 
pression. This would be the first r&rallclism; the 9ccond this: 
‘Although He suffer long [delay His final interposition] on account 
of them' (verse 7), to which the second clause of verse 8 would cor¬ 
respond, as offering the explanation and vindication: ‘ But the Son 
of Man, when ne have come, shall He find the faith upon tho earth?' 
It is a terribly sad question, as put by nim Who is the Christ: Alter 
all this long-suffering delay, shall He find the faith upon the earth— 
intellectual belief on the part of one class, and on the part of the 
Church the faith of the heart which trusts in, longs, and prays, 
because it expects and looks for His Coming, all undisturbed by the 
prevailing unbelief around, only quickened by it to more intensity 


1 Ttala, as the only possible rendering of aflwld or bodily violence from the exes- 
the verb in this instance, la alao vindicated perated woman. For a significant pogt- 
by Meger ad loc. The Judge seems IJstic use of the verb, comp. 1 Cor. lx. ST. 
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of prayer! Shall He find it? Let the history of the Church, nay, chap. 

each man’s heart, make answer! xix 

2. The Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican , which follows,* 
is only internally connected with that of ‘ the Unjust Judge.’ It is 
not unrighteousness, but of sei/-righteousness—and this, both in 
its positive and negative aspects: as trust in one's own state, and as 
contempt of others. Again, it has also this connection with the 
previous Parable, that, whereas that of the Unrighteous Judge pointed 
to continuance, this to humility in prayer. 

The introductory clause shows that it has no connection in point 
of time with ■what had preceded, although the interval between the 
two may, of course, have been very short. Probably, something had 
taken place, which is not recorded, to occasion this Parable, which, if 
not directly addressed to the Pharisees, 1 is to such as are of Phari¬ 
saic spirit. It brings hefore us two men going up to the Temple— 
whether ‘ at the hour of prayer, ’ or otherwise, is not stated. Re¬ 
membering that, with the exception of the Psalms for the day and the 
interval for a certain prescribed prayer, the service in the Temple was 
entirely sacrificial, we are thankful for such glimpses, which Bhow 
that, both in the time of public service, and Btill more at other times, 
the Temple was made the place ot private prayer. 1 On the present * comp, 
occasion the two men, who w r ent together to the entrance of the 37: Actsii.' 

J ° 46 H V- 12 42 

Temple, represented the two religious extremes in Jewish society. 

To the entrance of the Temple, but no farther, did the Pharisee and 
the Publican go together. Within the sacred enclosure—before 
Godj where man should least have made it, began their separation. 

‘The Pharisee put himself by himself,* and prayed thus: 0 God, I 
thank Thee that I am not as the rest of men—extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers—nor also as this Publican [there]Never, perhaps, were 
words of thanksgiving spoken in less thankfulness than these. For, 
thankfulness implies the acknowledgment of a gift; hence, a sense 
of not having had ourselves what we have received; in other words, 


1 The objection of Schleiermacher 
(followed by later commentators), that, 
in a Parable addressed to Pharisees, a 
Pharisee would not have been introduced 
as the chief figure, seems of little force. 

s For the philological vindication of 
this rendering, see Goebel, Parabeln (i, p, 
327). The arguments in its favour are as 
follows: 1. It corresponds to tbe descrip¬ 
tion of the position of the Publican, who 
also stood by himself * afar off/ 2. Other¬ 
wise, tbe mention that the Pharisee 


* stood * would seem utterly idle. He could 
not have sat. 3. The rendering 1 prayed 
with himself/ is not correct. The words 
mean; *to himself *—and this would give 
no meaning. But even were we to render 
it ‘with himself 1 in the sense of silent 
prayer, the introduction of such a remark 
as that he prayed silently, would be both 
needless and aimless. But what decides 
us is the parallelism with the account of 
the posture of the Publican. 
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TV of this Pharisee had been to separate himself from all the other wor- 

p shippers, and notably from the Publican, whom, as his words show, 
he had noticed, and looked down upon. His thanksgiving referred 
not to what he had received, but to the sins of others by which they 
were separated from him, and to his own meritorious deeds by which he 
was separated from them. Thus, his words expressed what his atti¬ 
tude indicated; and both were the expression, not of thankfulness, but 
of boastfulness. It was the same as their bearing at the least and in 
public places; the same as their contempt and condemnation of * the 
rest of men/ and especially i the publicans; * the same that even their 
designation— ( Pharisees/ ‘Separated ones/ implied. The ‘rest of 
men ’ might be either the Gentiles, or, more probably, the common 
unlearned people, the Am haArct% whom they accused or suspected 
of every possible sin, according to their fundamental principle: 
f The unlearned cannot be pious/ And, in their sense of that term, 
they were right—and in this lies the condemnation of their righteous¬ 
ness, And, most painful though it be, remembering the downright 
earnestness and zeal of these men, it must be added that, as we 
read the Liturgy of the Synagogue, we come ever and again upon 
such and similar thanksgiving—that they are ‘ not qs the rest of 
men/ 1 

But this was not alb From looking down upon others the Phari¬ 
see proceeded to look up to himself. Here Talmudic writings oiler 
painful parallelisms. They arc full of references to the merits of the 
just, to ‘the merits and righteousness of the fathers/ or else of 
Israel in taking upon itself the Law. And for the sake of these 
merits and of that righteousness, Israel, as ft nation, expects general 
acceptance, pardon, and temporal benefits 1 —for, all spiritual bene¬ 
fits Israel as a nation, and the pious in Israel individually, possess 
already, nor do they need to get them from heaven, since they can 
and do work them out for themselves. And here the Pharisee in 
the Parable significantly dropped even the form of thanksgiving. The 

1 Of this spirit are even such Eulogies limit to such extravagances. The world 
as these in the ordinary morning-prayer: Itself had been created on account of the 
1 Blessed art Thou, Lord, our God, King merits of Israel, and Is sustained by them, 
of the world, that Thou hast not made even as all nations only continue by rea- 
me a stranger (a Gentile) . . . a servant son of this (Shemoth R, 15, 2K; Bemidb, 
... a woman/ K. 2). A most extraordinary account Is 

T The merit or Zekhuth. On this sub- given in Bumidb. R. 20 of the four merit* 
Ject we must refer, as Tar too large for for the sake of which Isruel was delivered 
quotation, to the detailed account tneuch out oT Egypt: they did not change their 
works as Weber, System d, allay nag. names; nor their language; nor roveal 
Tbeol. pp. 280 <kc. Indeed, there Is no their secret*; nor were dissolute. 
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religious performances which he enumerated are those which mark 
the Pharisee among the Pharisees: ‘1 fast twice a week, and I give 
tithes of all that I acquire.' 1 The first of these was in pursuance of 
the custom of some ‘ more righteous than the rest,’ who, as previously 
explained, fasted on the second and filth days of the week (Mondays 
and Thursdays).* But, perhaps, we should not forget that these were 
also the regular market days, when the country-people came to the 
towns, and there were special Services in t-ho Synagogues, and the 
local Sanhedrin met—so that these saints in Israel would, at the same 
time, attract and receive special notice for their fasts. As for the 
boast about giving tithes of all that he acquired—and not merely of hia 
land, fruits, Ac.—it has already been explained, 51 that this ivaa one of 
the distinctive characteristics of ‘the sect of the Pharisees.’ Their 
practice in this respect may be summed up in these words of the 
Mishnah;” ‘ He tithes all that he eats, all that he sells, and all that ‘Dsmtiui 
he buys, and he is not a guest with au unlearned person [Am 
haArets, so as not possibly to partake of what may have been left 
untithed] 

Although it may not be necessary, yet one or two quotations will 

help to show how truly this picture of the Pharisee was taken from 
life. Thus, the following prayer of a Rabbi is recorded: ‘I thank 
Thee, 0 Lord my God, that Thou hast put my part with those who 
sit in the Academy,and not with those who sit at the corners [money¬ 
changers and traders]. For, I rise early and they rise early: I rise 
early to the words of the Law, and they to vain things. 1 labour 
aud they labour: I labour and receive a reward, they labour and 
receive no reward. I run and they run: I run to the life of the world 
to come, and they to the pit of destruction." Even more-closely 'Ber. 28 & 
parallel is this thanksgiving, which a Rabbi puts into the mouth of 
Israel: ‘Lord of the world, judge me not as those who dwell in the 
big towns [such as Rome]: among whom there is robbery, and 
uncleanness, and vain and false swearing." Lastly, as regards the 
boastful spirit of Rabbinism, we recall such painful sayings as those 
of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, to which reference has already been 
made 9 —notably this, that if there were only two righteous men in 
the world, he and his son were these; and if only one, it was he! 8 

The second picture, or Beene, in the Parable sets before us the 
reverse state of feeling from that of the Pharisee. Only, we mu8t 
bear in mind, that, as the Pharisee is not blamed for hia giving of 


‘ Erub. 216 , 

lines 13 
and ll 

from 

bottom 


* Bar. R. 36 
ed. Wareh. 
p, 64 b # end 


1 Not ‘possess,’ as m tbe A.V. 

* Comp. vol. i, p. 6i0. 


1 See Book QL cb. ih 
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IV of the Publican is not answered, because he was a sinner* In both cases 

what decides the rejection or acceptance of the prayer is, whether or 
not it wa sprayer. The Pharisee retains the righteousness which he 
had claimed for himself, whatever its value; and the Publican receives 
the righteousness which he asks: both have what they desire before 
God, If the Pharisee i stood by himself/ apart from others, so did 
the Publican: 1 standing afar off/ viz* from the Pharisee—quite fur 
back, as became one who felt himself unworthy to mingle with God's 
people. In accordance with this: ( He would not so much as lift 1 his 
eyes to heaven, 1 as men generally do in prayer, 1 but smote his * breast' 
—as the Jews still do in the most solemn part of their confession on 
the Day of Atonement —* saying, God be merciftil to me the sinner/ 
The definite article is used to indicate that he felt, as if he alone were 
a sinner—nay, the sinner. Not only, as has been well remarked/ 
'does he not think of any one else ’ (de nemiTie olio homine cogitat), 
while the Pharisee had thought of every one else; but, as he had 
taken a position not in front of, but behind, every one else, so, in 
contrast to the Pharisee, who had regarded everyone but himself ns a 
sinner, the Publican regarded every one else as righteous compared 
with him ( the sinner/ And, while the Pharisee felt no need, and 
ottered no petition, the Publican felt only need, and uttered only 
petition* The one appealed to himself for justice, the other appealed 
to God for mercy. 

More complete contrast, therefore, could not be imagined. And 
once more, as between the Pharisee and the Publican, the seeming 
and the real, that before men and before God, there is sharp contrast, 
and the lesson which Christ had so often pointed is again set forth, 
not only in regard to the feelings which the Pharisees entertained, 
but also to the gladsome tidings of pardon to the lost: < I say unto 
you, This man went down to his house justified above the other' [so 
according to the better reading, nafi AcrtVov]. In other words, the 
sentence of righteousness as from God with which the Publican went 
home was above, far better than, the sentence of righteousness as 
pronounced by himself, with which the Pharisee returned. This 
saying casts also light on such comparisons as between 1 the 
righteous’ elder brother and the pardoned prodigal, or the ninety- 
nine that 'need no repentance 1 and the lost that was found, or, 
on such an utterance as this; ‘ Except your righteousness shall 

1 This, and not * lift so much sa his f The word 4 upon 1 ahoold be left out. 

eyes,’ Is the proper position of the words. * So BengeL 
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exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 1 And so the Parable 
ends with the general principle, so often enunciated: ‘ For every one 
that exaltcth himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. And with this general teaching of the Parable 
fully accords the instruction of Christ to His disciples concerning the 
reception of little children, which immediately follows. 11 

3, The Parable with which this series closes—that of the Unmer¬ 
ciful Servant,* can be treated more briefly, since the circumstances 
leading up to it have already been explained in chapter iii. of this 
Book, We arc now reaching the point where the solitary narrative 
of St. Luke again merges with those of the other Evangelists. That 
the Parable was spoken before Christ's final journey to Jerusalem, 
appears from St. Matthew’s Gospel. 4 On the other hand, as wc com¬ 
pare what in the Gospel by St. Luke follows on the Parable of the 
Pharisee and Publican * with the circumstances in which the Parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant is introduced, we cannot fail to perceive 
inward connection between the narratives of the two Evangelists, 
confirming the conclusion, arrived at on other grounds, that the Para¬ 
ble of the Unmerciful Servant belongs to the Peraean series, and 
closes it. 

Its connection with the Parable of the Pharisee and tbe Publican 
lies in this, that Pharisaic self-righteousness and contempt of others 
may easily lead to unforgiveness and unmercifulness, which are 
utterly incompatible with a sense of our own need of Divine mercy 

and forgiveness. And so in the Gospel of St. Matthew this Parable 
follows on the exhibition of a self-righteous, unmerciful spirit, 
which would reckon up how often we should forgive, forgetful of 
our own need of absolute and unlimited pardon at the hands of 

God f —a spirit, moreover, of harshness, that could look down upon 

Christ’s ‘little ones,’ in forgetfulness of our own need perhaps of 
cutting off even a right hand or loot to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.* 

In studying this Parable, we must once more remind ourselves of 
the general canon of the need of distinguishing between what is 
essential in a Parable, as directly bearing on its lessons, and what is 
merely introduced for the sake of the Parable itself, to give point to 
its main teaching. In the present instance, no sober interpreter 
would regard of the essence of the Parable the King’s command to 
sell into slavery the first debtor, together with his wife and children. 
It is simply a historical trait, introducing what in analogous circum* 
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rv a man's strict desert before God is utter, hopeless, and eternal ruin 
'—*and loss. Similarly, when the promise of the debtor is thus intro¬ 
duced: ‘Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all,’ it can only 
be to complete in a nntural manner the first part of the Parabolic 
history and to prepare for the second, in which forbearance is asked 
by a fellow-servant for the small debt which he owes. Lnstly, in the 
same manner, the recall of the King s original forgiveness of the great 
debtor can only be intended to bring out the utter incompatibility of 
such hnrshness towards a brother on the part of one who has been 
consciously forgiven by God his great debt. 

Thus keeping apart the essentials of the Parable from the acci¬ 
dents of its narration, we have three distinct scenes, or parts, in this 
story. In the .first, our new feelings tnwnrda our brethren arc traced 
to our new relation towards God, as the proper spring of all our 
thinking, speaking, and acting. Notably, as regards forgiveness, we 
are to remember the Kingdom of God: ‘Therefore has the Kingdom 
of God become like’—‘therefore’: in order that thereby we may 
learn the duty of absolute, not limited, forgiveness—not that of 
‘seven,’ but of ‘seventy times seven.’ And now this likeness of the 
Kingdom of Heaven is set forth in the Parnble of ‘a mnn, a King ’ 
(as the Rabbis would have expressed it, ‘ a king of flesh and blood 
who would ‘make his reckoning’ (awertpeiv) ‘with his servants’ 
—certainly not his bondservants, but probably the governors of his 
provinces, or those who had charge of the revenue and finances. 
‘But after he had begun to reckon’—not necessarily at the very be¬ 
ginning of it—‘one was brought to him, n debtor of ten thou¬ 
sand talents.’ Reckoning them only as Attic talents (1 talent = 60 
minas = 6,000 dinars) this would nmount to the enormous sum of 
about two and a quarter millions sterling. No wonder, thnt one 
who during his administration had been guilty of such peculation, 
or else culpable negligence, should, as the words 1 brought to him ’ 
imply, have been rclnctant to face the king. The Parable further 
implies, that the debt was admitted; and hence, in the course of 
• sx. xxil ordinary judicial procedure-—according to the Law of Moses,* and 
xxt, ».*7 the universal code of antiquity — that ‘servant,’ with liis family and 

all his property, was ordered to be sold, 1 and the returns paid into 
the treasury. 

Of course, it is not suggested that the ‘payment’ thus made 

1 Accordingly, these servants could not have been 1 bondservants,’ as In the mar¬ 
gin of the R.V. 
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had met his debt. Even this would, if need were, confirm the view, CHAP, 
previously expressed, that this trait belongs not to the essentials of xix 
the Parable, but to the details of the narrative. So does the promise, v —“ n—» 
with which the now terrified ‘servant,’ as he cast himself at the 
feet of the King, supported his plea for patience: ‘I will pay thee 

all.’ In truth, the narrative takes no notice of this, but, on the 
other hand, states: ‘But, being moved with compassion, the lord of 
that servant released him [from the bondage'decreed, and which had 
virtually begun with his sentence], and the debt forgave he him.’ 1 
A more accurate representation of our relation to God could not be 
made. We are the debtors of our heavenly King, Who lias entrusted 
to us the administration of what is His, and which we have pur¬ 
loined or misused, incurring an unspeakable debt, which we can 
never discharge, and of which, in the course of justice, unending 
bondage, misery, and utter ruin would be the proper sequence. But, 
if in humble repentance we cast ourselves at His Feet, He is ready, 
in infinite compassion, not only to release us from meet punishment, 
but—0 blessed revelation of the Gospel!—to forgive us the debt. 

It is this new relationship to God which must be the foundation 
and the rule for our new relationship towards our fellow-servants. 

And this brings us to the second part, or scene in tills Parable. 

Here the lately pardoned servant finds one of his fellow-servants, who 
owes him the small sum of 100 dinars, about 41. 10s. Mark now 
the sharp contrast, which is so drawn as to give point to the Parable. 

In the first case, it was the servant brought to account, and that 
before the King; here it is a servant Jindivg and that his fellow- 
servant; in the first case, he owed talents, in the second dinars (a 
six-thousandth part of them); in the first, ton thousand talents; in 
the second, one hundred dinars. Again, in the first case payment is 

only demanded, while in the second the man takes his fellow-servant 
by the throat—a not uncommon mode of harshness on the part of 
Roman creditors—and says: ‘Pay what,’ or according to the better 
reading, ‘if thou owest anything.’ And, lastly, although the words of 
the second debtor are almost the same * as those in which the first 
debtor besought the King’s patience, yet no mercy is shown, but he 
is ‘cast’ [with violence] into prison, till he have paid what was due.* 

1 Mark the emphatic position of the perform; while he who undertook what 
words in the original* he might reasonably perform, did not 

1 According to the better reading, the say 1 all.' 
word £ all 1 in ver. 29 should be left out a The Rabbinic Law was much more 

—and the omission is signiOcanL The merciful than this appareutly harsh 
servant who promised to pay‘all 1 (ver. (Roman or Herodian) administration of 
26 ) promised more than he could possibly it. It laid it down that, just as when a 
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It can scarcely be necessary to show the incongruousness or the 
guilt of such conduct. But this is the object of the third part, or 
scene, in the Parable, Here—again for the sake of pictorialness—the 
other servants are introduced as exceedingly sorry, no doubt about the 
fate of their fellow-servant, especially iu the circumstances of the case. 
Then they come to their lord, ami 'clearly set forth, 1 or 'explain' 
( Staaafaiv ) what hail happened, upon which the Unmerciful Servant 
13 summoned, and addressed as 'wicked servant/not only because 
he had not followed the example of his lord, but because, after 
having received such immense favour as the entire remission of his 
debt on entreating his master, to have refused to the entreaty of 
his fellow-servant even a brief delay in the payment of a small sum, 
argued want of all mercy and positive wickedness. And the words 
are followed by the manifestations of righteous anger* As he has 
done, so is it done to him—and this is the final application of the 
Parable,* He is delivered to the 'tormentors/ not in the sense of 
being tormented by them, which would scarcely have been just, but 
in that of being handed over to such keepers of the prison, to whom 
criminals who were to be tortured were delivered, and who executed 
such punishment on them: in other words he is sent to the hard¬ 
est and severest prison, there to remain till he should pay all 
that was due by him—that is, in the circumstances, for ever. And 
here we may again remark, without drawing any dogmatic inferences 
from the language of the Parable, that it seems to proceed on these 
two assumptions: that suffering neither expiates guilt, nor in itself 
amends the guilty, and that as sin has incurred a debt that can never 
be discharged, so the banishment, or rather the loss and misery of it, 
will be endless. 

We pause to notice, how near Rabbinism has come to this 
Parable, and yet how far it is from its sublime teaching. At the 
outset we recall that unlimited forgiveness—or, indeed, fbr more 
than the farthest limit of three times—waa not the doctrine of 
Rabbinism. It did, indeed, teach how freely Qod would forgive 
Israel, and it introduces a similar Parable of a debtor appealing to 


person hod owed to the Sanctuary a certain 
sum or his property, his goods might be 
distrained, but so much was to be de¬ 
ducted and left to the person, or given to 
him, as was needful for his sostenance, so 
was It to be between creditor and debtor* 
If a creditor distrained the goods of h Is 
debtor, he was bound to leave to the 
latter, if he had been a rich man, a sofa [to 


recline at table] and a coach and pillow; 
if the debtor had been a poor man. a sofa 
and a couch with areed-mal [for coverlet] 
(Bab. Meta. 113 a and 6). Nay. certain 
tools had to be returned for his ose, nor 
waa either the Sheriff-officer nor the 
creditor allowed to enter the house to 
make distraint. (As regards distraints 
for Vows, see Arach* 33 6, 24 a). 
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his creditor, and receiving tlie fullest and freest release of mercy,• 
and it also draws from it the moral, that man should similarly show 
mercy: but it is not the mercy of forgiveness from the heart, but of 
forgiveness of money debts to the poor, 11 or of various injuries,' and 
the mercy of bcucvolence and beneficence to the wretched. d But, 

however beautifully Rabbinism at times speaks on the subject, the 
Gospel conception of forgiveness, even as that of mercy, could only 
come by blessed experience of the infinitely higher forgiveness, and 
the incomparably greater mercy, which the pardoned sinner has 
received in Christ from our Father in Heaven. 

But to us all there is the deepest seriousness in the warning 
against unmerciful ness; and that, even though we remember that 
the case here referred to is only that of unwillingness to forgive 
from the heart an offending brother who actually asks for it. Yet, 
if not the sin, the temptation to it is very real to us all—perhaps 
rather unconsciously to ourselves than consciously. For, how often 
is our forgiveness in the heart, as well as from the heart, narrowed by 
limitations and burdened with conditions; and is it. not of the very 
essence of sectarianism to condemn without mercy him who does 
not come up to our demands—ay, and until he shall have come up to 
them to the uttermost farthing? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CHRIST’S DISCOURSES IN PEfLEA —CLOSE OF THE P ERAS AN MINISTRY. 

(St Luke xiii. 23-30, 31-35- xiv. Ill, 25-35; xvik L-1Q.) 

From the Parables wc now turn to such Discourses of the Lord ns 
belong to this period of His Ministry. Their consideration may be 
the more brief, that throughout we find points of correspondence with 
previous or later portions of His touching* 

Thus, the first of these Discourses, of which wc have an outline,■ 
recalls some passages in the i Sermon on the Mount,’ h as well as 
what our Lord had said on the occasion of healing the servant of the 
centurion/ But, to take the first of those parallelisms, the differences 
are only the more marked for the similarity of form. These prove 
incontestably, not only the independence of the two Evnngclists * in 
their narratives, but, along with deeper underlying unity of thought 
in the teaching of Christ, its different application to different circum¬ 
stances and persons. Let us mark this in the Discourse as outlined 
by St. Luke, and so gain fresh evidential confirmation of the trust¬ 
worthiness of the Evangelic records. 

The words of our Lord, as recorded by St. Luke,‘are not spoken, 
as in ‘ The Sermon on the Mount,’ in connection with His teaching 
to His disciples, but are in reply to a question addressed to Him by 
some one—wc can scarcely doubt, a representative of the Pharisees: 1 
1 Lord, arc they few, the saved ones [that arc being saved]? 1 Viewed 
in connection with Christ's immediately precoiling teaching about 
the Kingdom of God in its wide and deep spread, as the great 
Mustard-Tree from the tiniest seed, anti as the Leaven hid, which 
pervaded three measures of meal, we can scarcely doubt that the 
word f saved * bore reference, not to the eternal state of the soul, but 
to admission to the benefits of the Kingdom of God—the Messianic 
Kingdom, with its privileges and its judgments, such as the Pharisees 
understood it. The question, whether 1 few 1 were to be saved, could 
not have been put from the Pharisaic point of view! if understood of 
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though each viewing ' the Kingdom ’ from his own stand- 


personal salvation; 1 2 while, on the other hand, if taken as applying 
to part in the ncar-expectcd Messianic Kingdom, it has its distinct 
parallel in the Rabbinic statement, that, as regarded the days of 
the Messiah (His Kingdom), it would be similar to what it had been 
at the entrance into the land of promise, when only two (Joshua and 
Caleb), out of all that generation, were allowed to have part in it. 1 
Again, it is only when understanding both the question of this Pliari- 
see and the reply of our Lord as applying to the Kingdom of the 
Mcssiali- 

point—that \vc can understand the answering words of Christ in their 
natural and obvious sense, without either straining or adding to them 
a dogmatic gloss, such as could not have occurred to His hearers ac the 
time/ 

Thus viewed, we can mark the characteristic differences between 
this Discourse and the parallels in i the Sermon on the Mount/ and 
understand their reason* As regarded entrance into the Messianic 
Kingdom, this Pharisee, and those whom he represented, are told, 
that this Kingdom was not theirs, as a matter of course—their question 
as to the rest of the world being only, whether few or many would 


share in it —but that all must ( struggle 3 [agonise] to enter in through 
the narrow door/ i When we remember, that in ' the Sermon on the 
Mount ' the call was only to 'enter in/ we feel that we have now 
reached a period, when the access to ' the narrow door 1 was 
obstructed by the enmity of so many, and when it needed ' violence * 
to break through, and 'take the Kingdom* 'by force* 1 * This 
personal breaking through the opposing multitude, in order to enter 
in through the narrow door, was in opposition to the many—the 
Pharisees and Jews generally—who were seeking to enter in, in their 
own way, never doubting success, but who would discover their 
terrible mistake. Then, i when once the Master of the house is risen 
up/ to welcome His guests to the banquet, and has shut to the door, 
while they, standing without, vainly call upon Him to open it, and 
He replies: 'I know you not whence ye are/ would they begin to 
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1 It is difficult to understand how 
Wiinsche could have referred to Sukk* 
45 6 as a parallel, since anything more 
thoroughly contrary to all Christ’s teach¬ 
ing can scarcely be Imagined, Other¬ 
wise also the parallel is inapt. The 
curious reader will find the passage in de¬ 
tail in SchoWjen,ov\ 1 Corxiii. 12 (p*652)* 

2 Thus, Cauou Cook makes this distinc¬ 

tion: ‘They who are said to seek, seek 
(i.e* desire and wish) and do more. They 


do not struggle for admission.* But 
would any one be refused who sought, in 
the seuse of desiring, or wishing ? 

3 The word implies a real combat to 
get at the narrow door, not ■ a largo 
crowd * , * struggling for admission** 
The verb occurs besides in the following 
passages: St. John xviii. 36; 1 Cor. ix. 
25; Col. i» 29; iv* 12; 1 Tim, vi* 12 j 
2 Tim* iv* 7, 

4 So according to tho best reading* 
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remind Him of those covenant-privileges on which, ae Israel after 
the fiesh, they had relied (‘ we have eaten and drunk in Thy presence, 
anti Thou hast taught in our streets T ), To this He would reply by a 
repetition of His former words, now seen to imply a disavowal of ull 
mere outward privileges, ua constituting a claim to the Kingdom, 
grounding alike His disavowal and His refusal to open ou their 
inward contrariety to the King and llis Kingdom; ‘Depart from Me, 
all ye workers of iniquity,’ It was a banquet to the friends of the 
King: the inauguration of His Kingduim When they found the door 
shut, they would, indeed, knock, in the confident expectation thut 
their claims would at once be recognised, and they admitted* And 
when the Master of the house did not recognise them, as they hud 
expected, and they reminded Him of their outward connection, He 
only repeated the same words as before, since it was not outward but 
inward relationship that qualified the guests, and theirs was not 
friendship, but antagonism to Him, Terrible would then be their sor¬ 
row and anguish, when they would see their own patriarchs ( i we have 
eaten and drunk in Thy Presence') and their own prophets (‘Thou 
hast taught in our streets ') within, and yet themselves were excluded 
from what was peculiarly theirs—while from all parts of the heuthen 
world the welcome guests would Hock to the joyous least. And hero 
pre-eminently would the saying hold good, in opposition to Pharisaic 
claims and self-righteousness: 'There arc last which shall be first, 
and there are first which shall be last, 11 

As a further characteristic difference from the parallel passage in 
‘the Sermon on the Mount, 1 we note, that there the reference seems 
not to any special privileges in connection with the Messianic 
Kingdom, such as the Pharisees expected, but to admission into 
the Kingdom of Heaven generally.* In regard to the latter also 
the highest outward claims would be found unavailing; hut the 
expectation of admission was grounded rather on what was done } 
than on mere citizenship and its privileges. And here it deserves 
special notice, that in St* Luke's Gospel, where the claim is that 
of fellow-citizenship ( i eaten and drunk in Thy Presence, and 
Thou bast taught in our streets'), the reply is made, ‘I know you 
not whence ye arc; 1 while in ‘the Sermon on the Mount, 1 where 
the claim is of what they had done in His Name, they are told; 

1 1 never knew you, 1 In both cases the disavowal emphatically bears 
on the special plea which had been set up. With this, another 
Blight difference may be connected, which is not brought out in the 
Authorised or in the Revised Version* Both in the ‘ Sermon on 
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the Mount ’ ‘ and in St. Luke’s Gospel,” they who are bidden depart are 
designated as ‘ workers of iniquity.’ But, whereas, in St. Matthew's 
Gospel the term {avopia) really means ‘ lawlessness,’ the word used in 
that of St. Luke should be rendered ( unrighteousness 11 (aStKia). 
Thus, the one class are excluded, despite the deeds which they plead, 
for their real contrariety to God's Law\ the other, despite the pica of 
citizenship and privileges, for their unrighteousness .° And here we 
may also note, as a last difference between the two Gospels, that in 
the prediction of the future bliss from which they were to be 
excluded, the Gospel of St. Luke, which had reported the plea that 
He had ‘ taught’ in their ‘ streets,’ adds, as it were in answer, to the 
names of the Patriarchs, 1 mention of ‘ all the prophets.' 

2. The next Discourse, noted by St. Luke,' had been spoken 1 in 
that very day,’ 5 as the last. It was occasioned by a pretended 
warning of ‘ certain of the Pharisees ’ to depart from Pcraja, which, 
with Galilee, was the territory of Herod Antipas, as else the Tetrarch 
would kill Him. We have previously 3 shown reason for suppos¬ 
ing secret intrigueB between the Pharisaic party and Herod, and 
attributing the final imprisonment of the Baptist, at least in part, 
to their machinations. We also remember, how r the conscience of 
the Tetrarch connected Christ with His murdered Forerunner, and 
that rightly, since, at least so tar as the Pharisees wrought on the fears 
of that intensely jealous and suspicious prince, the imprisonment of 
John was as much due to his announcement of the Messiah as to the 
enmity of Herodias. On these grounds we can easily understand 
that nerod should have wished to see Jesus/ not merely to gratify 
curiosity, nor in obedience to superstitious impulses, but to convince 
himself, whether He w r as really what was said of Him, and also to get 
Him into his power. Probably, therefore, the danger of which these 
Pharisees spoke might have been real enough, and they might have 
special reasons for knowing of it. But their suggestion, that Jesus 
Bhould depart, could only have proceeded from a ruse to get Him 

out of Peraea, where, evidently, His works of healing e were largely 

attracting and influencing the people. 

But if our Lord would not be deterred by the fears of His disciples 
from going into Judaea/ feeling that each one had his appointed work¬ 
ing day, in the light of which he was safe, and during the brief dura- 
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1 It is characteristic of ‘higher 1 criti- in St. Luke’s as a retort upon Petrine 
cism when Hilyenfeld declares that the or Jewish Christianity! 

1 lawlessness ’ in St, Matthew’s Gospel is 1 Perhaps we should rather read ‘ hoar/ 

intended as a covert hit at Paxdine a See Book III. chap. xxviiL 

Christianity, and the 1 unrighteousness 1 
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tion of which he waa bound to 1 walk , 1 far less would He recede before 
His enemies. Pointing to their secret intrigues, He bade them, if 
they chose, go back to * that fox/ and give to his low cunning, and to 
all similar attempts to hinder or arrest His Ministry, what would be a 
decisive answer, since it unfolded what lie clearly foresaw in the near 
future. ‘ Depart *? •—yes, 1 depart 1 yc to Lell f that fox/ I have still 
a brief and an appointed time 1 to work, and then 1 1 am perfected/ 
in the sense in which we all readily understand the expression, as 
applying to His Work and Mission, ‘Depart!’ ‘Yes, I must “ depart/’ 
or go My brief appointed time; 1 know that at the goal of it is 
death, yet not at the hands of Herod, but in Jerusalem, the slaughter* 
house of them that M teach in her streets , 111 


And so, remembering that this message to Herod was spoken in 
the very day, perhaps the very hour that He had declared how 
falsely ‘ the workers of wickedness 5 claimed admission on account of 
the ‘teaching in their streets/ and that they would be excluded 
from the fellowship, not only of the fathers, but of i all the prophets' 
whom they called their own—we see peculiar meaning in the refer- 
ence to Jerusalem as the place where all the prophets perished/ 
One, Who in no way indulged in illusions, but knew that lie had an 
appointed time, during which He would work, and at the end of 
which He would * perish/ and where He would so perish, could not bo 
deterred either by the intrigues of the Pharisees nor by the thought 
of what a Herod might attempt—not do, which latter was in far 
other hands. But the thought of Jerusalem—of what it was, what 
it might have been, and what would come to it—may well have 
forced from the lips of Him, Who wept over it, a cry of mingled 
34*33 anguish, love, and warning/ It may, indeed, be, that these very 

words, which arc reported by St. Matthew in another, and manifestly 
-at. Matt, most suitable, connection/’ are here quoted by St, Luke, because 

they fully express the thought to which Christ here first gave distinct 
utterance. But some such words, we can scarcely doubt, He did 
speak even now, when pointing to His near Decease in Jerusalem. 


1 The words A to-day, and to-morrow, 
and the third day/ must not he taken as 
a literal, hut as a well-known figurative 
expression. Thus we are told (Mechilta, 
Par. Bo, IS, towards end. ed, M m.v, p, 
27 6), 1 There is a to-morrow ” which 
Is jiow [refers to the Immediate present], 
and a 11 to-morrow ” of a later time , r indi¬ 
cating a fixed period connected with the 
present, The latter, for example, in the 
passage illustrated in the Rabbinic quo¬ 


tation just made: Ex, xiiL 14, ' It shall he 
when thy son shall ask thee [literally] 
to-morrow/ in our A. V. in time to come. 
So also Josh. xxli. 24. J The third day * 
in such connection would be KV172. 


3 Even the death of John the Baptist 
may, as indicated, be said to have been 
compassed in Jerusalem. 

9 The words will be considered Id con¬ 
nection with that passage. 
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3. The next in order of the Discourses recorded by St. Luke * is CHAP, 
that which prefaced the Parable of ‘the Great Supper,’expounded in xx 
a previous chapter.” The Rabbinic views on the Sabbath-Law have 
been so fully explained, that a very brief commentation will here 
suffice. It appears, that the Lord condescended to accept the invi- vchapter 
tation to a Sabbath-meal in the house ‘ of one of the Rulers of the * t1, 
Pharisees'—perhaps one of the Rulers of the Synagogue in which 
they had just worshipped, and where Christ may have taught. 

Without here discussing the motives for this invitation, its accep¬ 
tance was certainly made use of to ‘ watch Him.’ And the man 
with the dropsy had, no doubt, been introduced for a treacherous 
purpose, although it is not necessary to suppose that he himself had 
been privy to it. On the other hand, it is characteristic of the 
gracious Lord, that, with full knowledge of their purpose, He sat down 
with such companions, and that He did His Work of power and love 
unrestrained by their evil thoughts. But, even so, He must turn 
their wickedness also to good account. Yet wc mark, that He first 
dismissed the man healed of the dropsy before He reproved the 
Pharisees. 0 It was better so—for the sake of the guests, and for *stLuke 

xlv. 4 

the healed man himself, whose mind quite new and blessed Sabbath- 
thoughts would fill, to which all controversy would be jarring. 

And, alter his departure, the Lord first spake to them, as was 
His wont, concerning their misapplication of the Sabbath-Law, to 
which, indeed, their own practice gave the lie. They deemed it 
unlawful ‘ to heal ’ on the Sabhath-day, though, when He read their 

thoughts and purposes as against Him, they would not answer His 
question on the point. ^ And yet, if ‘a son,' or even an ox,’ of any J vr.8,4 
of them, had ‘fallen into a pit,’ they would have found some valid 
legal reason for pulling him out! Then, as to their Sabbath-feast, 
and their invitation to Him, when thereby they wished to lure Him 
to evil—and, indeed, their much-boasted hospitality: all was charac¬ 
teristic of these Pharisees—only external show, with utter absence of 
all real love; only self-assumption, pride, and self-righteousness, 
together with contempt of all who were regarded as religiously or 
intellectually beneath them—chiefly of ‘ the unlearned ’ and ‘ sinners,’ 
those in 1 the streets and lanes' of their city, whom they considered 
as ‘ the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind.’ e Even »ver. ai 
among themselves there was strife about 1 the first places *—such as, 
perhaps, Christ had on that occasion witnessed/ amidst mock pro- »»en-ii 
Cessions of humility, when, perhaps, the master of the house had 

* So—and not ' aaa ’—according to the beat reading. 
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afterwards, in true Pharisaic fashion, proceeded to re-arrange the 
guests according to their supposed dignity. And even the Rabbis 
had given advice to the same effect as Christ’s *—and of this His 
words may have reminded them. 1 

But further—addressing him who had so treacherously bidden 
Him to this feast, Christ showed how the principle of Pharisaism 
consisted in self-seeking, to the necessary exclusion of all true love. 
Referring, for the fuller explanation of His meaning," to a previous 
chapter,' we content ourselves here with the remark, that this self- 
seeking and self-righteousness appeared even in what, perhaps, they 

most boasted of—their hospitality. For, if in an earlier Jewish 

record we read the beautiful words: ‘Let thy house he open 
towards the street, and let the poor be the sons of thy house,’ 4 we 
have, also, this later comment on them,'that Job had thus had his 
house opened to the four quarters of the globe for the poor, and 
that, when his calamities befell him, he remonstrated with God on 
the ground of his merits in this respect, to which answer was made, 
that he had in this matter come very far short of the merits of 
Abraham. So entirely self-introspective and self-seeking did Rab- 
binism become, and so contrary was its outcome to the spirit of Christ, 
the inmost meaning of Whose Work, as well as Words, was entire 
self-forgetfulness and self-surrender in love. 

4. In the fourth Discourse recorded by St. Luke,' we pass from 
the parenthetic account of that Sabbath-meal in the house of the 
•Ruler of the Pharisees,’ back to where the narrative of the Phari¬ 
sees' threat about Herod and the reply of Jesus had left us.* And, 
if proof were required of the great influence exercised by Jesus, 
and which, as we have suggested, led to the attempt of the Pharisees 
to induce Christ to leave Fersea, it would be found in the opening 
notice, k as well as in the Discourse itself which He spoke. Christ 
did depart—from that place, though not yet from Per®a; but with 
Him 1 went great multitudes.' And, in view of their profeBBed adhe¬ 
sion, it was needful, and now more emphatically than ever, to set 
before them all that discipleship really involved, alike of cost and of 
strength—the two latter points being illustrated by brief • Parables’ 
(in the wider sense of that term). Substantially, it was only what 
Christ had told the Twelve, when He sent them on their first 
Mission.’ Only it was now cast in a far stronger mould, as befitted 
the altered circumstances, in the near prospect of Christ’s condemna¬ 
tion, with all that this would involve to His followers. 


1 Almost precisely the seme sayings occur in Ab. de Rabbi Nathan 16 and 
Vayylkra R. l. 
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At the outset we mark, that we are not here told what constituted chap. 
the true disciple, but what would prevent a man from becoming such. XX 
Again, it was now no longer (as in the earlier address to the Twelve), v —v—— 
that he who loved the nearest and dearest of earthly kin more than 
Christ—and hence clave to such rather than to Him—was not 
worthy of Him; nor that he who did not take his cross and follow 
alter Him was not worthy of the Christ. Since then the enmity 
had ripened, and discipleship become impossible without actual re¬ 
nunciation of the nearest relationship, and, more than that, of life 
itself.* Of course, the term ‘ hate’ does not imply hatred of parents *Bt. Lute 
or relatives, or of life, in the ordinary sense. But it points to this, XT ’ 
that, as outward separation, consequent upon men’s antagonism 
to Christ, was before them in the near future, so, ill the present, 
inward separation, a renunciation in mind and heart, preparatory 
to that outwardly, was absolutely necessary. And this immediate 
call was illustrated in twofold manner. A man who was about to 
begin building a tower, must count the cost of his undertaking." It »tt. aa-so 
was not enough that he was prepared to defray the expense of the 
foundations; he must look to the cost of the whole. So must they, 
in becoming disciples, look not on what was involved in the present 
following of Christ, but remember the cost of the final acknowledg¬ 
ment of Jesus. Again, if a king went to war, common prudence 
would lead him to consider whether his forces were equal to the great 
contest before him; else it were far better to withdraw in time, even 
though it involved humiliation, from what, in view of his weakness, 
would end in miserable defeat.* So, and much more, must the intend- •tt.ii, as 
ing disciple make complete inward surrender of all, deliberately count¬ 
ing the cost, and, in view of the coming trial, ask himself whether 
he had, indeed, sufficient inward strength—the force of love to 
Christ—to conquer. And thus discipleship, then, and, in measure, 
to all time, involves the necessity of complete inward surrender of 
everything for the love of Christ, so that if, and when, the time of 
outward trial comes, we may be prepared to conquer in the fight." «Ter. as 
He fights well, who has first fought and conquered withia. 

Or else, and here Christ breaks once more into that pithy Jewish 
proverb—only, ohl how aptly, applying it to His disciples—‘ Salt is 
good; ’ 'salt, if it have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 1 ’ *tt. w,as 
We have preferred quoting the proverb in its Jewish form/ 1 to show f Bekhor. 
its popular origin. Salt in such condition was neither fit to improve u/iatron 

1 In tho Talmud: D7 WE *KM [has an evil odour, is spoiled] "TC '3 KfO'E. 
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the land, nor, on the other hand, to be mixed with the manure. The 
disciple who had lost his distinctiveness would neither benefit the 
land, nor was ho even tit, as it were, for the dunghill, and could 
only be cast out. And so, let him that hath cars to hear, hear the 
waruiug! 

5. We have still to consider the lost Discourses of Christ before 
the raising of Lazarus.* As being addressed to the disciples, b wo 
have to connect them with the Discourse just commented upon. In 
point of fact, part of these admonitions had already been spoken on a 
previous occasion, and that more fully, to the disciples in Uulilee.' 
Only we mnst again boar in mind the difl'crencc of cireumstuuccs. 
Here, they immediately precede the raising of Lazarus, 4 mid they 
form the close of Christ’s public Ministry in Pera'u. Hence they 
come to us as Christ's parting admonitions to His Termini fol¬ 
lowers. 

Thus viewed, they are intended to impress on the new disciples 
these four things; to be careful to give no offence;’ to be careful to 
take no offence ;' to be simple and earnest in their faith, and abso¬ 
lutely to trust its all-prevailing power;* and yet, wheu they had 
made experience of it, not to be elated, but to remember their rela¬ 
tion to their Master, that all was in His service, and that, alter all, 
when everything hud been done, they were but unprofitable servants.“ 
In other words, they urged upon the disciples holiness, love, faith, 
and service of self-surrender and humility. 

Most of these points have been already considered, when ex¬ 
plaining the similar admonitions of Christ in Galilee. 1 The four 
parts of this Discourse are broken by the prayer of the Apostles, 
who had formerly expressed their difficulty in regard to these very 
requirements; 1 * Add unto us faith.’ It was upon this that the Lord 
spake to them, for their comfort, of the absolute power of even the 
smallest faith,* and of the service and humility of faith." The latter 
was couched in a Parabolic form, well calculated to impress on them 
those feelings which would keep them lowly. They were but ser¬ 
vants; and, even though they had done their work, the Muster ex¬ 
pected them to serve Him, before they sat down to their own meal 
and rest. Yet meal and rest there would be in the end. Only, let 
there not be self-elation, nor weariness, nor impatience; but let the 
Master and His service be all in all. Surely, if ever there was em¬ 
phatic protest against the fundamental idea of Pharisaism, as claim- 


■ See Book IT. chap. UL 
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mg merit and reward, it was in the closing admonition of Christ's CHAP, 
public Ministry in Peraea: ‘When ye shall have done all those things XX 
which are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants; we 
have done that which was our duty to do.’ 

And with these parting words did He most effectually and for 
ever separate, in heart and spirit, the Church from the Synagogue. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE DEATH AND THE RAISING OF LAZARUS—THE QUESTION OF MIRACLE? 

AND OF THIS MIRACLE OF MIRACLES—VIEWS OF NEGATIVE CRITICISM 

ON THIS HISTORY—JEWISH BURYING-RITES AND SEPULCHRES. 

(Sl JobD xL 1-64.) 

From listening to the teaching of Christ, wc turn once more to follow 
His working. It will be remembered, that the visit to Bethany 
divides the period from the Feast of the Dedication to the last 
Paschal week into two parts. It also forms the prelude and prepa¬ 
ration for the awful events of the End. For, it was on that occasion 
that the members of the Sanhedrin formally resolved on His Death. 
It now only remained to settle and carry out the plans for giving 
effect to their purpose. 

This is one aspect of it. There is jet another and more Bolemn 
one. The raising of Lazarus marks the highest point (not in the 
Manifestation, bat) in the ministry of our Lord; it is the climax in 
a history where all is miraculous—the Person, the Life, the Words, 
the Work. As regards Himself, we have here the fullest evidence 
alike of His Divinity and Humanity; as regards those who witnessed 
it, the highest manifestation of faith and of unbelief. Here, on this 
height, the two ways finally meet and part. And from this high 
point—not only from the resolution of the Sanhedrists, but from the 
raising of Lazarus—we have our first clear outlook on the Death and 
Resurrection of Christ, of which the raising of Lazarus was the 
typical prelude. From this height, also, hare we an outlook upon 
the gathering of the Church at His empty Tomb, where the precious 
words spoken at the grave of Lazarus received their full meaning 
—till Death shall be no more. But chiefly do we now think of 
it as the Miracle of Miracles in the history of the Christ. He 
had, indeed, before this raised the dead; but it had been in far-off 
Galilee, and in circumstances essentially different But now it would 
be one so well known as Lazarus, at the very gates of Jerusalem, 
in the sight of all men, and amidst surroundings which admitted 
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not of mistake or doubt. If this Miracle be true, we instinctively CHAP, 
feel all is true; and Spinoza was right in saying, 1 that if he could XXI 
believe the raising of Lazarus, he would tear to shreds his system, v— 
and humhly accept the creed of Christians. 

But is it true? We have reached a stage in this history when 
such a question, always most painful, might seem almost uncalled for. 

For, gradually and with increasing clearness, we have learned the 
trustworthiness of the Evangelic records; and, as we have followed 
Him, the conviction has deepened into joyous assurance, that He, 

Who spake, lived,- and wrought as none other, is in very deed the 
Christ of God. And yet we ask ourselves here this question again, 
on account of its ahsolute and infinite importance; because this may 
be regarded as the highest and decisive moment in this History; 
hecause, in truth, it is to the historical faith of the Church what the 
great Confession of Peter was to thatof the disciples. And, although 

such an inquiry may seem like the jarring of a discord in Heaven’s 
own melody, we pursue it, feeling that, in so doing, we are not dis¬ 
cussing what is doubtful, but rather setting forth the evidence of 
what is certain, for the confirmation of the faith of our hearts, and, 
as we humbly trust, for the establishment of the faith as it is in 
Jesus. 

At the outset, we must here once more meet, however briefly, the 
preliminary difficulty in regard to Miracles, of which the raising of 
Lazarus is, we shall not say, the greatest—for comparison iB not pos¬ 
sible on such a point—but the most notable. Undoubtedly, a Miracle 
runs counter, not only to our experience, but to the facts on which 
our experience is grounded; and can only be accounted for by a direct 
Divine interposition, which also runs counter to our experience, 
although it cannot logically be said to run counter to the facts on 
which that experience is grounded. Beyond this it is impossible to 

go, since the argument on other grounds than of experience—be it 
phenomenal [observation and historical information] or real [know¬ 
ledge of laws and principles]—would necessitate knowledge alike of 
all the laws of Nature and of all the secrets of Heaven. 

On the other hand (as indicated in a previous part®), to argue 
this point only on the ground of experience (phenomenal or real), 
were not only reasoning 4 priori, but in a vicious circle. It would 
really amount to this: A thing has not been, because it cannot be; 
and it cannot be, because, so far as I know, it is not and has not been. 

But, to deny on such 4 priori prejudgment the possibility of Miracles, 

1 As quoted by Oodet (ad Inc,). 1 See vol. i.. p, 659. 
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ultimately involves a denial of a Living, Reigning God, For, the 
existence of a God implies at least t he possibility, in certain circum¬ 
stances it may be the rational necessity, of Miracles, And the same 
grounds of experience, which tell against the occurrence of a Miracle, 
would equally apply against belief iu a God. Wc have as little 
ground in experience (of a physical kind) for the one as for the other* 
This is not said to deter inquiry, but for the sake of our argument. 
For, wc confidently assert and challenge experiment of it, that dis¬ 
belief in a God, or Materialism, involves infinitely more difficulties, 
and that at every step and in regard to all things, than the faith of 
the Christian. 

But we instinctively feci that such a Miracle as the raising of 
Lazarus calls for more than merely logical formulas* Heart aud 
mind crave lor higher than questions of what may be logically pos¬ 
sible or impossible. We want, so to speak, living evidence, and we 
have it. We have it, first of all, in the Person of the Incarnate God, 
Who not only came to abolish death, but in Whose Presence the con¬ 
tinuance of disease and death was impossible- And wc have it also 
in the narrative of the event itself* It were, indeed, an absurd de¬ 
mand to prove a Miracle, since to do so were to show that it was not 
a Miracle. But we may be rationally asked these three things: first, 
to show, that no other explanation is rationally possible than that 
which proceeds on the ground of its being a Miracle; secondly, to 
show, that such a view of it is consistent with itself and with all the 
details of the narrative; and, thirdly, that it is harmonious with 
what precedes and what follows the narrative* The second and third 
of these arguments will be the outcome of our later study of tho 
history of this event; the first, that no other explanation of the 
narrative is rationally possible, must now be briefly attempted. 

We may here dismiss, as what would not be entertained by any 
one familiar with historical inquiries, the idea that such a narrative 
could be an absolute invention, ungrounded on any fact. Again, we 
may put aside as repugnant to, at least English, common sense, the 
theory that the narrative is consistent with the idea that Lazarus 
was not really dead (so, the Rationalists). Nor would any one, who 
had the faintest sympathy with the moral standpoint of the Gospels, 
entertain the view of M, Renan^ that it was all a * pious fraud T con¬ 
cocted between all parties, and that, in order to convert Jerusalem 
hy a signal miracle, Lazarus had himself dressed up as a dead body 
and laid in the family tomb* Scarcely more rational is M. Renan*a 
latest suggestion, that it was all a misunderstanding: Martha and 
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Mary having told Jesus the wish of friends, that He should do CHAP, 
some notable miracle to convince the Jews, and suggesting that they xxi 
would believe if one rose from the dead, when He had replied, that "v*" 
they would not believe even if Lazarus rose from his grave—and 
that tradition had transformed this conversation into an actual event I 


Nor, finally, would English common sense readily believe (w r ith Baur), 
that the whole narrative was an ideal composition to illustrate what 
must be regarded as the metaphysical statement: ‘ I am the Resur¬ 
rection and the Life.’ Among ourselves, at least, no serious refuta¬ 
tion of these and similar views can be necessary. 

Nor do the other theories advanced require lengthened discussion. 
The mythical explanation of Strauss is, that as the Old Testament 
had recorded instances of raising from the dead, so Christian tradition 
must needs ascribe the same to the Messiah. To this (without 
repeating the detailed refutation made by Renan and Baur), it is 
sufficient to reply: The previous history of Christ had already offered 
such instances, why needlessly multiply them? Besides, if it had 
been ‘a legend,’ such full and minute details would not have been 
introduced, and while the human element w r ould have been suppressed, 
the miraculous w T ould have been far more accentuated. Only one 
other theory on the subject requires notice: that the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, or rather early tradition, had transformed the Parable 
of Dives and Lazarus into an actual event. In answer, it is suffi¬ 
cient to say: first, that (as previously shown) there is no connection 
between the Lazarus of the Parable and him of Bethany; secondly, 
that, if it had been a Parable transformed, the characters chosen 
would not have been real persons, and that they were such is evident 
from the mention of the family in different circumstances in the 


three Synoptic Gospels, ■ of w r hich the w T riter of the Fourth Gospel »st. mk© 

_ _ _ x. p 3ft |. 

was fully aware. 6 Lastly, as Oodet remarks, whereas the Parable Bt. Matt. 

7 7 3xvi. 6 hCf 

closes by declaring that the Jews would not believe even if one rose st.:Mark 
from the dead, the Narrative closes on this wise:* ‘Many therefore bBt ’ John 


of the Jews, w r hich came to Mary and beheld that which He did, 
believed on Him,’ 1 
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In view of these proposed explanations, wc appeal to the impartial 
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reader, whether any of them rationally accounts for the origin and 
existence of this history in Apostolic tradition? On the other hand, 
everything is clear and consistent on the supposition of the historical 
truth of this narrative: the minuteness of details; the vividness and 
pictorialness of the narrative: the characteristic manner in which 
Thomas, Martha, and Mary speak and act, in accordance with what 
we read of them in the other Gospels or in other parts of this Gospel; 
the Human affection of the Christ; the sublime simplicity and ma¬ 
jesty of the manner of the Miracle; and the effects of it on friend 
and foe. There is, indeed, this one difficulty (not objection), that 
the event is not mentioned in the Synoptic Gospels. But we know 
too little of the plan on which the Gospels, viewed as Lives of Christ, 
were constructed, to allow us to draw any sufficient inference from 
the silence of the Synoptists, whilst we do know that the Judean 
and Jerusalem Ministry of Christ, except so far as it was absolutely 
necessary to refer to it, lay outside the plan of the Synoptic Gospels, 
and formed the special subject of that by SL John. Lastly, we 
should remember, that in the then state of thought the introduction 
of another narrative of raising from the dead could not have seemed 
to them of such importance as it appears to us in the present state 
of controversy—more especially, since it was soon to be followed 
by another Resurrection, the importance and evidential value of which 
far overshadowed such an event os the raising of Lazarus. Their 
Galilean readers had the story of the raising of the widow's son at 
Nain, and of Jaims’ daughter at Capernaum; and the Roman world 
bad not only all this, but the preaching of the Be&urrectionj and of 
pardon and life in the Name of the Risen One, together with ocular 
demonstration of the miraculous power of those who preached it. It 
remained for the beloved disciple, who alone stood under the Cross, 
alone to stand on that height from which he had first Aill and intense 
ontlook upon His Death, and the Life which sprang from it, and 
flowed into all the world. 

We may now, undisturbed by preliminary objections, surrender 
ourselves to the sublimeness and solemnity of this narrative. Perhaps 
the more briefly we comment on it the better. 

It was while in Peraea, that this message suddenly reached the 
Master from the well-remembered home at Bethany, f the village of 
Mary 1 —who, although the younger, is for obvious reasons first men¬ 
tioned in this history—‘and her sister Martha, 1 concerning their 
(younger) brother Lazarus: 1 Lord, behold he whom Thou loveet is 
sick! 1 They are apparently the very words which 'the sisters 1 hade 
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their messeger tell. We note as an important fact to be stored in CHAP, 
our memory, that the Lazarus, who had not even been mentioned in XXI 

the only account preserved to us of a previous visit of Christ to '—■“y——' 
Bethany, * is described as ‘he whom Christ loved.’ What a gap of 
untold events between the two visits of Christ to Bethany—and what 
modesty should it teach us as regards inferences from the circumstance 
that certain events are not recorded in the Gospels I The messenger 
was apparently dismissed by Christ with this reply: ‘This sickness is 
not unto death, but for the glory of God, in order that the Son of 
God may be glorified thereby.’ We must here bear in mind, that this 
answer was heard by such of the Apostles as were present at the time.' 

They would naturally infer from it that Lazarus would not die, and 
that his restoration would glorify Christ, either as having foretold it, 
or prayed for it, or effected it by His Will. Yet its true meaning— 
even, as we now see, its literal interpretation, was, that its final upshot 
was not to be the death of Lazarus, hut that it was to be for the glory 
of God, in order that Christ as the Son of God might be made manifest. 

And we learn, how much more full are the Words of Christ than they 
often appear to us; and how truly, and even literally, they may bear 
quite another meaning than appears to our honest misapprehension 
of them—a meaning which only the event, the future, will disclose. 

And yet, probably at the very time when the messenger received 
his answer, and ere he could have brought it to the sisters, Lazarus 
was already dead! Nor—and this should be especially marked—did 
this awaken doubt in the minds of the sisters. We seem to hear 
the very words which at the time they said to each other when each 
of them afterwards repeated it to the Lord: ‘Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here, my brother would not have died.’ 3 They probably 
thought the message had reached Him too late, that Lazarus would 
have lived if Christ had been appealed to in time, or had been able 
to eome—at any rate, if He had been there. Even in their keenest 
anguish, there was no failure of trust, no doubt, no close weighing of 
words on their part—only the confidence of love. Yet all this while 
Christ knew that Lazarus had died, and still ne continued two whole 
days where He was, finishing His work. And yet—and this is sig¬ 
nificantly noted before anything else, alike in regard to His delay 
and to His after-conduct—He ‘ loved Martha, and her sister, and 


1 From the non-mention of Peter and 
the prominence of Thomas It seems at 
(east doubtful, whether all the Apostles 
were there. 

J According to the best reading, the 


words are the same, but the position of 
the personal pronoun {pov) ‘my 1 
brother is significantly different (see 
Westcott ad loc,). 
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Lazarus.' Had there been no after-history, or had it not been known 
to us, or before it became known, it might have seemed otherwise— 
and in similar circumstances it otten dots seem otherwise to us. And 
again, what majestic calm, what Self-restraint of Human affections and 
sublime consciousness of Divine Tower in this delay: it is once more 
Christ asleep, while the disciples arc despairing, in the bark almost 
swamped in the stonn! Christ is never in haste: least of all, on His 
errands of love. And He is never in haste, because He is always sure. 

It was only alter these two days that Christ broke silence as to 
His purposes and as to Lazarus. Though thoughts of him must 
have been present with the disciples, none dared nsk aught, although 
not from misgiving, nor yet from fear. This also of faith and of 
confidence. At last, when His work in that part had been completed, 
He spoke of leaving, but even so not of going to Boihuny, but into 
Judma. For, in truth, His work in Bethany was not only geogra¬ 
phically, but really, part of His work in Judea; and He told the 
disciples of His purpose, just because He knew their fears and would 
teach them, not only for this but for every future occasion, what prin¬ 
ciple applied to them. For when, in their enre and affection, they 
reminded the 1 Rabbi ’—and the expression here almost jars on us— 
that the Jews * were even now seeking -to stone ’ Him, He replied by 
telling them, in figurative language, that we have each our working 
day from God, and that while it lasts no foe can shorten it or 
break up our work. The day had twelve hours, and while these 
lasted no mishap would befall him that walked in the way [lie stunihlcth 
not, because he sceth the light of this worldJ. It was otherwise when 
the day was past and tbe night had conic. When our God-givcu 
day has set, and with it the light been withdrawn which hitherto 
prevented our stumbling—then, if a man went in his own way ami 
at his own time, might such mishpp befall him, 1 because,' figura¬ 
tively as to light in the night-time, and really as to guidance and 
direction-in the way, ‘ the light is not in him.' 

But this was only part of what Jesus said to His disciples in 
preparation for a journey that would issue in such tremendous con¬ 
sequences. He next spoke of Lazarus, their ‘friend,’ as ‘fallen 
asleep’—in the frequent Jewish (as well as Christian) figurative 
sense of it, 1 and of His going there to wake him out of sleep. The 
disciples would naturally connect this mention of His going to 
Lazarus with His proposed visit to Judea, and, in their eagerness to 
keep Him from the latter, interposed that there could be no need for 

1 As to the Jewish wsus of the expression ‘sleep’ for death, see Book III. chap, xxvl 
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going to Lazarus, since sleep was, according to Jewish notions,one of 
the six,* or, according to others, b five symptoms or crises in recovery 
from dangerous illness. And when the Lord then plainly stated it, 

* Lazarus died,’adding, what should have aroused their attention, 
that for their sakes He was glad He had not been in Bethany before 
the event, because now that would come which would work faith in 
them, and proposed to go to the dead Lazarus—even then, their whole 
attention was so absorbed by the certainty oT danger to their loved 
Teacher, that Thomas had only one thought: since it was to be so, let 
them go and die with Jesus. So little had they understood the 
figurative language about the twelve hours on which God’s sun shone 
to light us on our way; so much did they need the lesson of faith to 
be taught them in the raising of Lazarus 1 

We already know the quiet happy home of Bethany. 1 When 
Jesus reached it, ‘ He found ’—probably from those who met Him by 
tbeway cl —that Lazarus had been already four days in the grave. 
According to custom, he would be buried the same day that he had 
died. 11 Supposing his death to have taken place when the message 
f<5r help was first delivered, while Jesus continued after that two whole 
Jays in the place where He was, this would leave about a day for His 
journey from Peraea to Bethany. We do not, indeed, know the exact 
place of His stay; but it must have been some well-known centre of 
activity in Peraea, since the sisters of Bethany had no difficulty in 
sending their messenger. At the same time we also infer that, at least 
at this period, some kind of comm unication must have existed between 

Christ and His more intimate disciple3 and friends—such as the 
family of Bethany—by which they were kept informed of the general 
plan of His Mission-journeys, and of any central station of His tem¬ 
porary sojourn. If Christ at that time occupied such a central station, 
we can the more readily understand how some of His Galilean dis¬ 
ciples may, for a brief space, have been absent at their Galilean 
homes when the tidings about Lazarus arrived. Their absence may 
explain the prominent position taken by Thomas; perhaps, also, in 
part, the omission of this narrative from the Synoptic Gospels. One 
other point may be of interest. Supposing the journey to Bethany 
to have occupied a day, we would suggest the following as the order 
of events. The messenger of the Sisters left Bethany on the Sunday 
(it could not have been on the Sabbath), and reached Jesus on the 
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Monday. Christ continued in Persa other two days, till Wednesday, 
and arrived at Bethany on Thursday. On Friday the meeting of tlio 
Sanhedrists against Christ took place, while He rested in Bethany on 
the Friday, and, of course, on the Sabbath, and rcturnod to Pcracn 
and ‘ Ephraim* on the Sunday. 

This may be a convenient place for adding to the account already 
given, 1 in connection with the burying of the widow’s son at Nain, 
such further particulars of the Jewish observances and rites, 1 as may 
illustrate the present history. Referring to the previous description, 
we resume, in imagination, our attendance at the point where Christ 
met the bier at Nain and again gave life to the dead. But w<f 
remember that, as we are now in.Judma, the hired mourners— 
both mourning-men (for there were such) and mourning-women— 
would follow, and not, as in Galilee, precede, the body. 1 From the 
narrative we infer that the burial of LazaruB did not take place in u 
common burying-ground, which was never nearer a town than 50 
cubits,* dry and rocky places being chosen in preference. Hero the 
graves mast be at least a foot and a half apart. It was deemed a 
dishonour to the dead to staud on, or walk over, the turf of a grave. 
Roses and other flowers seem to have been planted on graves. 4 But 
cemeteries, or common burying-places, appear in earliest times to 
have been used only for the poor," or for strangers." In Jerusalem 
there were also two places where executed criminals were buried .* 
All these, it is needless to say, were outside the City. But there is 
abundant evidence, that every place had notits own burying-ground; 
and that, not unfrequently, provision had to be made for the trans¬ 
port of bodies. Indeed, a burying-placc is not mentioned among the 
ten requisites for every fully-organised Jewish community.* The 
names given, both to the graves and to the burying-placc itself, are 
of interest. Ab regards the former, we mention such as ‘ the house of 
silence; ’* ‘ the house of stone; ’‘ 1 the hostelry,’ or, literally, ‘ place 
where you spend the night;’ ‘the couch;’ ‘tho resting-place; ’ ‘the 
valley of the multitude,'or ‘of the dead.' The cemetery was called 
' the house of graves; ’ 1 or ‘ the court of burying; ’ and ‘ the house of 
eternity.' ‘ By a euphemism, ‘to die ' was designated as ‘going to 


1 When relating the history of the 
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rest,’ 'been completed;’ ‘being gathered to the world ’ or ‘to the chap. 
home of light;’ ‘being withdrawn,’ or ‘hidden.’ Burial without 
eoffinseems to have continued the practice for a considerable time, and 
rules are given how a pit, the size of the body, was to be dug, and 
surrounded by a wall of loose stones to prevent the falling in of earth. 

When afterwards earth-burials had to be vindicated against the 
Parsee idea of cremation, Jewish divines more fully discussed the 
question of burial, and described the committal of the body to the 
ground as a sort of expiation/ It was a curious later practice, that ‘Saoii. m 
children who had died a few days after birth were circumcised on their 
graves. Children not a month old were buried without coffin or 
mourning, and, as some have thought, in a special place/ In con- »Reth. aot 
nection with a recent controversy it is interesting to learn that, for 
the sake of peace, just as the poor and sick of the Gentiles might be 
fed and nursed as well as those of the Jews, so their dead might be 
buried with those of the Jews, though not in their graves.' On the "oitt-sio 
other hand, a wicked person should not be buried close to a sage. 4 j sanii. *ta 
Suicides were not accorded all the honours of those who had died a 
natural death, and the bodies of executed criminals were laid in a 
special place, whence the relatives might alter a time remove their 
bones.* The burial terminated by casting earth on the grave. 1 -u.s. ua 

But, as already stated, Lazarus was, as became his station, not fB6r * 8 ° 
laid in a cemetery, but in his own private tomb in a cave—probably 
in a garden, the favourite place of interment. Though on terms of 
close friendship with Jesus, he was evidently not regarded as an 

apostate from the Synagogue. For, every indignity was shown at the 

burial of an apostate; people were even to array themselves in white 

festive garments to make demonstration of joy.* Here, on the con- isemacb.a 

trary, as we gather from the sequel, every mark of sympathy, respect, 

and sorrow had been shown by the people in the district and by 

friends in the neighbouring Jerusalem. In such case it would be 

regarded as a privilege to obey the Rabbinic direction of accompanying 

the dead, so as to show honour to the departed and kindness to the 

survivors. As the sisters of Bethany were ‘disciples,’ we may well 

believe that some of the more extravagant demonstrations of grief 

were, if not dispensed with, yet modified. We can scarcely believe, 

that the hired ‘ mourners'would alternate between extravagant praises 

* 

of the dead and calls upon the attendants to lament ; h or that, as was 
their wont, they would strike on their breast, beat their hands, and 
dash about their feet, 1 or break into wails and mourning songs, alone 
or in chorus/ In all probability, however, the funeral oration would 

be delivered—as in the case of all distinguished persons" 1 —either in 
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the house, 1 or at one of the stations where the bearers changed, or 
at the burying.plnee; perhaps, if they passed it, in the Synagogue." 
It has previously been noted, what extravagant value was, in later 
times, attached to these orations, as indicating both a mau's life on 
earth and his place in heaven.' The dead was supposed to be pre¬ 
sent, listening to the words of the speaker and watching the expres¬ 
sion on the face of the hearers. It would servo no good purpose to 
reproduce fragments from these orations." Their ehnrneter is suffi¬ 
ciently indicated by the above remarks. 1 

When thinking of those tombs in gardens,’ we so naturally revert 
to that which for three days held the Lord of Life, t hat all details 
become deeply interesting. And it is, perhaps, better to give them 
here rather than afterwards to interrupt,, by Bueh inquiries,our solemn 
thoughts in presence of the Crucified Christ. Not only the rich, but 
even those moderately well-to-do, had tombs of their own, which 
probably were acquired and prepared long before they were needed, 
and treated and inherited as private and personal property.* In 
such caves, or rock-hewn tombs, the bodies wero laid, having been 
anointed with many spices/ with myrtle, 1 aloes, and, at a later period, 
also with hyssop, rose-oil, and rose-water. The body was dressed 
and, at a later period, wrapped, if possible, in the worn cloths in 
which originally a Roll of the Law had been held." The ‘tombs’ 
wero cither ‘rock-hewn’ or natural ‘caves’ 1 or else large walled 
vaults, with niches along the sides. Such a ‘ cave’ or ‘ vuult’ of 4 
cubits' (6 feet) width, 6 cubits’ (9 feet) length, and 4 cubits' (U feet) 
height, contained ‘ niches ’ for eight bodies—three on each of the 
longitudinal sides, and two at the end opposite the entrance. Each 
‘niche 1 was 4 cubits (t) feet) long, and had a height of seven and 
a width of six handbreadths. As these burying ‘ niches 1 were hol¬ 
lowed out in the walls they were called Kukhin.* The larger caves 
or vaults were 6 cubits (9 feet) wide, and 8 cubits (12 feet) long, anti 
held thirteen bodies—four along each side-wall, three opposite to, and 
one on either sido of the entrance." Theso figures apply, of course, 
only to what the Law required, when a vault had been contracted for. 
When a person constructed one for himself, the dimensions of the walls 
and tho number of Kukhin might, of course, vary. At the entrance 

1 See Zitni, Zur Gesch. a. Liter, pp. 1 lficcJai (De Sepulchr. Hebr., a book 
904 to *68. In Noed K. 29 b we have of do greet value) gives a pictorial lllua. 
ibe miraculous portents at the death of tration at p. 170. 

great Rabble: columns weeping orstatues ' Not A’oJrfrn. On the difference, as 
flattening or bursting, blood flowing, regards the entrance Into these caves, 
stars appearing, trees uprooted, arches between Jewish aod Pbcenlclan tombs, 
bending, Ac. aee Oander, * Heih and Moab,' p. S3. 
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to the vault was 1 a court' 6 cubits (9 feet) square, to hold the bier and 
its bearers. Sometimes two ‘caves’ opened on this ‘court.’ But it 
is difficult to decide whether the second ‘ cave, ’ spoken of, was intended 
as an ossary 1 ( ossarium ). Certain it is, that after a time the bones 
were collected and put into a box or coffin, having first been anointed 
with wine and oil, and being held together by wrappings of cloths. 1 
This circumstance explains the existence of the mortuary chests, or 
osteophagi, so frequently fonnd in the tombs of Palestine by late 
explorers, who have been unable to explain their meaning.* This 
unclearncss 3 is much to be regretted, when wc read, for example, of 
such a ‘chest’ as found in a cave near Bethany. b One of the ex¬ 
plorers 4 has discovered on them fragments of Hebrew inscriptions. 
Up to the present, only few Hebrew memorial inscriptions have been 
discovered in Palestine. The most interesting are those in or near 
Jerusalem, dating from the first century b.c. to the first a.c. 6 There 
are, also, many inscriptions found on Jewish tombs out of Palestine (in 
Rome, and other places), written in bad Greek or Latin, containing, 
perhaps, a Hebrew word, and generally ending with shalom, ‘ peace,’ 
and adorned with Jewish symbols, such as the Seven-branched Candle¬ 
stick, the Ark, the festive emblems of the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
others.* In general, the advice not to read such inscriptions,“ as it 
would affect the sight, seems to imply the common practice of having 
memorial inscriptions in Hebrew. They appear to have been graven 
either on the lid of the mortuary chest, or on the Golel, or great stone 
4 rolled ’ at the entrance to the vault, or to the ‘ court ’ leading into it, 
or else on the inside walls ol yet another erection, made over the vaults 
of the wealthy, 4 and which was supposed to complete the burying- 
place, or Qebher. 

These small buildings surmounting the graves may have served 
as shelter to those who visited the tombs. They also served as 
* monuments,’ 7 of which we read in the Bible, in the Apocrypha,' 


CHAP. 

XXI 



* Jer. Mood 
K. i. 6; 

Sematih. 12 
and 13 


b EecOTOry 
of Jorum*- 
Iotu, p. 194 


Horay. 

13 b 


* This Is 
expressly 
stated In 
Mood, X. 

S b t lines 
7-9 


e 1 Mace. 
Ilii. 27-29 


1 This partly depends whether, with 
Rashi and Perles (p* 29), we regard 

*2 as an 7*^/7?, or, with Levy, re¬ 
gard it as = *0, ■ house of mourn¬ 

ing/ Ber* 6 b (comp, Schwab ad loc.}, 

2 Comp, letters, (a) by Dr. Chaplin , 
Quart. Stat. Oct. 1873, p. 155; (6) by M* 
Clermont-Gan neau t Ap. 1874 r pp. 95, 
4c.; (c) Dr, Chaplin, Quart* Stat. Jan* 
1876, p. 9; (d) Art. by Capt. Conder ib. 
pp. 18, 4c. 

J See, especially, Capt. Wilson's Re¬ 
port in the third Quart. Stat (1869), pp, 
66, 4c. 


4 M. Clermont- Ganneau. 

6 The supposed ancient (pre-Christian, 
Israelitish) inscriptions in the Crimea are 
now generally ascribed to a much later 
date. Comp* Harkavy , Altjud* Denkm. 

6 See Schiirer r Gemeinde Verf* d. 
Juden in Rom. Schiirer has collected 
forty-tive of the most interesting of 
these inscriptions. 

7 On account of the^poverty of some of 
the sages, it was declared that they needed 
not monuments; their deeds were their 
monuments (Jer. Sheqal* ii* 7, p* 47 a). 
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and ia Josephus In Rabbinic writings they are frequently men- 
tioned, chiefly by the name Nephtah* ‘soul/ i person 1 —transferred 
in the sense of i monument, 1 * or, by the more Scriptural name 
of bamah ,■ or, by the Greco-Aramaic, 4 or the Hebrew designation 
for a building generally. But of gravestones with inscriptions we 
cannot find any record in Talmudic works* At the same time, 
the place where there was a vault or a grave was marked by a 
stone, which was kept whitened/ to warn the passer-by against 
defilement/ 

We are now able fully to realise all the circumstances and sur¬ 
roundings in the burial and raising of Lazarus. 

Jesus had come to Bethany. But in the house of mourning they 
knew it not* As Bethany was only about fifteen furlongs—or about 
two miles—from Jerusalem, many from the City, who were on terms 
of friendship with what was evidently a distinguished family, had 
come in obedience to one of the most binding Rabbinic directions— 
that of comforting the mourners. In the funeral procession the 
sexes had been separated, and the practice probably prevailed even at 
that time for the women to return alone from the grave. This may 
explain why afterwards the women went and returned alone to the 
Tomb of our Lord* The mourning, which began before the burial/ 
had been shared by tbe friends who sat silent on the ground, or were 
busy preparing the mourning meal. As the company left the dead, 
each had taken leave of the deceased with a 'Depart in peace!’* 
Then they had formed into lines, through which the mourners passed 
amidst expressions of sympathy, repeated (at least seven times) as 
the procession halted on the return to the house of mourning/ Then 
began the mourning in the house, which really lasted thirty days, of 
which the first three were those of greatest, the others, during the 
seven days, or the special week of sorrow, of less intense mourning* 
But on the Sabbath, as God’s holy day, all mourning was intermitted— 
and so 'they rested on the Sabbath, according to the commandment/ 

In that household of disciples this mourning would not have 


1 The fl ret gives an exaggerated account 
of the great monument erected by Simon 
Maccabeus in honour of his father and 
brothers; the second refers to a mon ament 
erected by Herod over the tomb of David. 

1 On the use of the word Nephesh as 
meaning not only 'soul' and ‘person/ 
but as applied also to tbe , the reader 
will find some very interesting remarks lu 
the App* Not Miscall, to Poeock's Porta 


Mosls, pp. 19, 20, and 75-76, and In Tag* 
nini t Thes. Ling. SancL col. 16ft8 f Ac. 

1 Ezeh. xliil. 7. Probably the second 
clause of la. 1111- 9 should read thus: 
■And w)tb tbe rich Hts sepulchre. 1 

* Clttn 

6 On the subject of * mourning * I 
must refer generally to the correspond¬ 
ing chapter in ‘Sketches of Jewish So¬ 
cial Life/ 
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assumed such violent forms, as when we read that the women were in 
the habit of tearing out their hair,* or of a Rabbi who publicly scourged 
himself.* But we know how the dead would be spoken of. In death 
the two worlds were said to meet and kiss.' And now they who 
had passed away beheld God." 1 They were at rest. Such beautiful 
passages as Ps. cxii. 6, Prov. x. 7,* Is. xi. 10, last clause, and Is. lvii. 
2/were applied to them. Nay, the holy dead should be called 1 living. ’ 
In truth, they knew about us, and unseen still surrounded us.* Nor 
should they ever be mentioned without adding a blessing on their 

memory. 11 

In this spirit, we cannot doubt, the Jews were now 'comforting’ 
the sisters. They may have repeated words like those quoted as the 
conclusion of such a consolatory speech: 1 'May the Lord of consola¬ 
tions (nisn: ttd) comfort you! Blessed be He Who comforteth the 
mourners 1 1 But they could scarcely have imagined how literally a 
wish like this was about to be fulfilled. For, already, the message 
had reached Martha, who was probably in one of the outer apart¬ 
ments of the house: Jesus is coming I She hastened to meet the 
Master. Not a word of complaint, not a murmur, nor doubt, escaped 
her lips—only what during those four bitter days these two sisters 
must have been so often saying to each other, when the luxury of 
solitude was allowed them, that if He had been there their brother 
would not have died. And even now—when it was all too late—when 
they had not received what they had asked of Him by their messenger, 
it must have been, because He had not asked it, though he had said 
that this sickness was not unto death; or else because he bad delayed 
to work it till He would come. And still she held fast by it, that 
even now God would give Him whatsoever He asked. Or, did they 
mean more: were they such words of unconscious prophecy, or sight 
and sound of heavenly things, as sometimes come to us in our passion 
of grief, or else winged thoughts of faith too soon beyond our vision? 
They could not have been the expression of any real hope of the 
miracle about to take place, or Martha would not have afterwards 
sought to arrest Him, when He bade them roll away the stone. And 
yet is it not even bo, that, when that comes to us which our faith had 
once dared to suggest, if not to hope, we feel as if it were all too 
great and impossible—that a very physical ‘ cannot be ’ separates 
us from it? 

It was in very truth and literality that the Lord meant it, when 
He told Martha her brother would rise again, although she under¬ 
stood His Words of the Resurrection at the Last Day. In answer, 
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BOOS Christ pointed out to her the connection between Himself and the 
rv Resurrection; and, what He spoke, that He did when Ho raised 

Lazarus from the dead* The Resurrection and the Life are not 
special gilts either to the Church or to humanity, but are connected 
with the Christ—the outcome of Himself. The Resurrection of the 
Just and the General Resurrection are the consequence of the relation 
in which the Church and humanity in general stand to the Christ. 
Without the Christ there would have been no Roanrreetion. Moat 
literally He is the Resurrection and the Life—and this, the new teach¬ 
ing about the Resurrection, was the object and the meaning of the 
raising of Lazarus. And thus is this raising of Lazarus the outlook, 
also, upon His own Resurrection, 4 Who is ‘ the first-fruits from the 
dead/ 

And though the special, then present, application, or rat her mani¬ 
festation of it, would be in the raising of Lazarus—yet this touching, 
that accompanied it, is to 4 all believers: * * He that believoth in Me, 
even if [though] he die, shall live; and whosoever livoth and believeth 
in Me shall not die for ever 1 1 (unto the -Eon)—where possibly we 
might, for commentation, mentally insert the sign of a pause (—) 
between the words ‘die* and ‘for ever,' or 'unto the JSou/ It is 
only when we think of the meaning of Christ's previous words, as im¬ 
plying that the Resurrection and the Life are the outcome of Himself, 
and come to us only through Him Qnd in Him, that we can under¬ 
stand the answer of Martha to His question: 4 Belicvcst thou this? 
Yea, Lord, I have believed that thou art the Christ, the Sou of God 
■ bi John [with special reference to the original message of Christ ■], He that 

cometh into the world [‘the Coming One into the world' * = the 
world’s promised, expected, come Saviour]. 

What else passed between them we can only gather from the con¬ 
text. It seems that the Master ‘called'for Mary. This message 
Martha now hasted to deliver, although 4 secretly/ Mary was prob¬ 
ably sitting in the chamber of mourning, with its upset chairs and 
couches, and other melancholy tokens of mourning, as was the custom; 
surrounded by many who had come to comfort them; herself, wc can 
scarcely doubt, silent, her thoughts far away in that world to, and of 
which the Master was to her ‘ the Way, the Truth, and the Life/ As 


1 This Is not only the literal renderlug. 
but the parallelism of the previous 
member of the sentence (* even If he die, 
shall live 1 )—where the 'life 1 Is neither 
the spiritual nor the eternal but life In 
opposition to physical death —seems to 
demand this, rather than the rendering 


of both the A.V. and the R.V. 

1 Possibly it miffht be: 'He that was 
to come/ or shouln come, like KJH or 

which case it would be another 

evidence of Hebraisms In the Fourth 
Gospel 
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she heard of His coming and call, she rose ‘quickly,’ and the Jews chap. 
followed her, under the impression that she was again going to visit, xxi 
and to weep at the tomb of her brother. For, it was the practice to 
visit the grave, especially during the first three days.* When she came ■ Bem&ch. 

6" T rati 1 

to Jesus, where He still stood, outside Bethany, she was forgetful of ’ 
all around. It was, as if sight of Him melted what had frozen the 
tide of her feelings. She could only fall at His Feet, and repeat the 
poor words with which she and her sister hall these four wcury days 
tried to cover the nakedness of their sorrow: poor words of consolation, 
and poor words of faith, which she did not, like her sister, make still 
poorer by adding the poverty of her hope to that of her faith—the 
poverty of the future to that of the past and present. To Martha 
that had been the maximum, to Mary it was the minimum, of her faith; 
for the rest, it was far, far better to add nothing more, but simply to 
worship at His Feet. 

It must have been a deeply touching scene: the outpouring of 
her sorrow, the absoluteness of her faith, the mute appeal of her 
tears. And the Jews who witnessed it were moved as she, and 
wept with her. What follows is difficult to understand; still more 
difficult to explain: not only from the choice of language, which is 
peculiarly difficult, but because its difficulty springs from the yet 
greater difficulty of expressing what it is intended to describe. The 
expression, ‘groaned in spirit,’ cannot mean that Christ ‘was moved 
with indignation in the spirit,’ since this could not have been 
the consequence of witnessing the tears of Mary and what, we feel 
sure, was the genuine emotion of the Jews. Of the various interpre¬ 
tations, 1 that commends itself most to us, which w r ould render the 
expression; ‘He vehemently moved Ilis Spirit and troubled Him¬ 
self.’ One, whose insight into such questions is peculiarly deep, has 

reminded us 1 that ‘ the miracles of the Lord were not uTought by the 
simple word of power, but that in a mysterious way the element 
of sympathy entered into them. He took away the sufferings and 
diseases of men in some sense by taking them upon Himself.’ If, 
with this most just view of His Condescension to, and union with, 
humanity as its Healer, by taking upon Himself its diseases, we 
combine the statement formerly made about the Resurrection, as not 
a gift or boon but the outcome of Himself—we may, in some w r ay, 

not understand, but be able to gaze into, the unfathomed depth 

1 For a brie! bat excellent summary of the principal views on tbe subject, see 

WestcQit , ad loc. 

* Canon Westcott . 
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of that Theanthropic fellow-suffering which was both vicarious 
and redemptive, and which, before He became the Resurrection 
to Lazarus, shook His whole inner Being, when, in the words of 
St, John, L He vehemently moved His Spirit and troubled Himself.’ 

And now every trait is in accord. i Where have ye laid him? ’ 
So truly butnan—as if He, Who was about to raise the dead, needed 
the information where he had been laid; so truly human, also, in 
tbe underlying tenderness of the personal address, and in the nl>- 
sorption of the whole Theanthropic energy on the mighty burden 
about to be lilted and lifted away. So, also, as they bade Him come 
and see, were the tears that fell from Him (sSaKpvat y) f not like the 
violent lamentation (etcXavaev) that burst from Him at sight and 
prophetic view of doomed Jerusalem*' Yet we can scarcely think 
that the Jews rightly interpreted it, when they ascribed it only to 
His love for Lazarus. But surely there was not a touch either of 
malevolence or of irony, only what we feel to be quite natural in tbe 
circumstances, when some of them asked it aloud: * Could not this 
One, Which opened the eyes of the blind, have wrought so that [in 
order] this one also should not die ? 1 Scarcely was it even unbelief. 
They had so lately witnessed in Jerusalem that Miracle, such as had 
'not been heaxd T 'since the world began; 1 * that it seemed difficult to 
understand how, seeing there was the will (in His affection for Laz¬ 
arus), there was not the power—not to raise him from the dead, for 
that did not occur to them, but to prevent his dying. Was there, 
then, a barrier in death? And it was this, and not indignation, which 
once more caused that Theanthropic recurrence upon Himself, when 
again 1 He vehemently moved His Spirit/ 

And now they were at the cave which was Lazarus' tomb* He 
bade them roll aside the great stone which covered its entrance. 1 
Amidst the awful pause which preceded obedience, one voice only was 
raised* It was that of Martha* Jesus had not spoken of raising 
Lazarus. But what was about to be done? She could scarcely have 
thought that He merely wished to gaze once more upon the face 
of the dead* Something nameless had seized her* She dared not 
believe; she dared not disbelieve. Did she, perhaps, not dread a 
failure, but feel misgivings, when thinking of Christ as in presence of 
commencing corruption before these Jews—and yet, as we so often, 
still love Him even in unbelief? It was the common Jewish idea that 
corruption commenced on the fourth day, that the drop of gall, which 


1 In SL John zi. 41 the words, 1 from the place where the dead was laid,' should 
be omitted, as Dot Ld the beat MSS. 
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had fallen from the sword of the Angel and caused death, was then CHAP, 
working its effect, and that, as the face changed, the soul took its XXI 
final leave from the resting-place of the body.* Only one sentence 
Jesus spake of gentle reproof, of reminder of what He had aaid to 
her just before, and of the message He had sent when first He heard 1?°; 

J ^ 1 b v ®77lk* IL 

of Lazarus’ illness, b but, oh so full of calm majesty and consciousness 18 
of Divine strength. And now the stone was rolled away. We all feel 1t 4 Jphn 

that the fitting thing here was prayer—yet net petition, but thanks¬ 
giving that the Father ' heard ’ Him, not as regarded the raising of 
Lazarus, which was His Own Work, but in the ordering and arrang¬ 
ing of all the circumstances—alike the petition and the thanksgiving 
having for their object them that stood by, for He knew that the 
Father always beard Him: that so they might believe, that the 
Father had sent Him. Sent of the Father—not come of Himself, not 
sent of Satan—and sent to do His Willi 

And in doing this Will, He was the Resurrection aud the Life. 

One loud command spoken into that silence; one loud eall to that 
sleeper; one flash of God’s Own Light into that darkness, and the 
wheels of life again moved at the outgoing of The Life. And, still 
bound hand and foot with graveclothcs [' bands,’ Takhrikhin ], and his 
face with the napkin, Lazarus stood forth, shuddering and silent, in 
the cold light of earth’s day. In that multitude, now more pale and 
shuddering than the man bound in the graveclothes, the Only One 
majestically calm was He, Who before had been so deeply moved and 
troubled Himself, as He now bade them ‘Loose him, and let him go. 1 

We know no more. Holy Writ in this alBO proves its Divine 
authorship and the reality of what is here recorded. The momenta¬ 
rily lifted veil has again fallen over the darkness of the Most Holy 
Place, in which is only the Ark of His Presence and the cloudy in- 
cenBe of our worship. What happened afterwards—how they loosed 
him, what they said, what thanks, or praise, or worship, the sisters 
spoke, and what were Lazarus’ first words, we know not. And bet¬ 
ter bo. Did Lazarus remember aught of the late past, or was not 
rather the rending of the grave a real rending from the past: the 
awakening so sudden, the transition so great, that nothing of the 
bright vision remained, but its impress—-just as a marvellously beau¬ 
tiful Jewish legend has it, that before entering this world, the soul 
of a child has seen all of heaven and hell, of past, present, and 
future; but that, as the Angel strikes it on the mouth to waken it 
into this world, all of the other has passed from the mind? Again 
we say: We know not—and it iB better so. 
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And bore abruptly breaks off this narrative. Some or those who 
had seen it believed on Him; others hurried back to Jerusalem to 
tell it to the Pharisees. Then was hastily gathered a meeting of the 
Sanhedrists,! not to judge Him, but to deliberate what was to be done 
That He was really doing these miracles, there could be no question 
among them. Similarly, all but one or two had no doubt as to the 
source of these miracles. If real, 1 they were ot Satanic agency—and 
all the more tremendous they were, the more certainly so. But 
whether really of Satanic power, or merely a Satanic delusion, nno 
thing, at least, was evident, that, if He were let alone, all men would 
believe on Him? And then, if He headed the Messianic movement 
of the Jews as a nation, alike the Jewish City and Temple, and Israel 
as a nation, would perish in the fight with Rome. But what was 
to be done? They had not the courage of, though the wish for, 
judicial murder, till he who was the High-Priest, Caiaphas, reminded 
them of the well-known Jewish adage, that it ‘ is bettor one man 
should die, than the community perish.’ ‘ Yet, even so, he who spoke 
was the High-Priest; and for the last time, ere in speaking the 
sentence he spoke it for ever as against himself and the office he 
held, spake through him God's Voice, not as regards the counsel of 
murder, but this, that His Death should be ‘for that nation’—nay, 
as St. John adds, not only for Israel, but to gather into one fold all 
the now scattered children of God. 


This was the last prophecy in Israel; with the sentence of death 
on Israel’s true High-Priest died prophecy in Israel, died Israel's 

High-Priesthood. It had spoken sentence upon itself. 

This was the first Friday of dark resolve. Henceforth it only 
needed to concert plans for carrying it out. Some one, perhaps 
Nicodcmus, sent word of the secret meeting and resolution of the 
Sanhedrists. That Friday and the next Sabbath Jesus rested in 
Bethany, with the same majestic calm which He had shown at the 
grave of Lazarus. Then lie withdrew, far away to the obscure bounds 
of Peraea and Galilee, to a city of which the very location is now 
unknown. 5 And there He continued with His disciples, withdrawn 
from the Jews—till He would make His final entrance into Jerusalem. 


1 On the Sanhedrin, see further, Id 
B ook V* 

1 The doubt ae to their reality would, 
of course, come from the Sadducees in 
the Sanhedrin. It will be remembered, 
that both Caiaphns and the Chief PrieeU 
belonged to that party. 

1 The 'city 1 + called Ephraim' baa not 


been localised. Moat modern writera 
identify It with the Ephraim, or Epbroo, 
or 2 Chron. xiii. 19, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bethel, and near the wilderness 
of Bethaven. But the text seems to re¬ 
quire a place in Perma and close to Gali¬ 
lee. Comp, p, 127* 
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ON THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM—DEPARTURE FROM EPHRAIM BY WAY 
OF SAMARIA AND GALILEE—HEALING OF TEN LEPERS—PROPHETIC 
DISCOURSE OF THE COMING KINGDOM—ON DIVORCE: JEWISH VIEWS 
OF it—THE BLESSING TO LITTLE CHILDREN. 


(St. Matt. xix. 1. 2; St. Mark x.l; St. Luke xvii. 11; St. Luke xvii. 12-19; St. 
Matt. xix. 3-12; St. Mark x. 2-12; St. Matt. xix. 13-15; St. Mark x. 13-16; St. 
Luke xviii. 15-17.) 


The brief time of rest and quiet converse with His disciples in the 
retirement of Ephraim was past, and the Saviour of men prepared for 
His last journey to Jerusalem. All the three Synoptic Gospels mark 
this, although with varying details.* From the mention of Galilee 
by St. Matthew, and by St. Luke of Samaria and Galilee—or more 
correctly , 1 between (along the frontiers of) Samaria aud Galileo,’ we 
may conjecture that, on leaving Ephraim, Christ made a very brief 
detour along the northern frontier to some place at the southern 
border of Galilee—perhaps to meet at a certain point those who were 
to accompany him on his final journey to Jerusalem. This sugges¬ 
tion, for it is no more, is in itself not improbable, since some of 
Christ's immediate followers might naturally wish to pay a brief visit 
to their friends in Galilee before going up to Jerusalem. And it is 
further confirmed by the notice of St. Mark,” that among those who 
had followed Christ there were ‘ many women which came up with 
Him unto Jerusalem.’ For, wc can scarcely suppose that these 
‘many women’ had gone with Him in the previous autumn from 
Galilee to the Feast of Tabernacles, nor that they were with Him at 
the Feast of the Dedication, or had during the winter followed Him 
through Peraea, nor yet that they had been at Bethany . 1 All these 
difficulties are obviated if, as suggested, w r e suppose that Christ had 
passed from Ephraim along the border of Samaria to a place in 
Galilee, there to meet such of His disciples as would go up with Him 
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1 Indeed, any lengthened journeying, Not so, of course, the travelling in the 
and for an indefinite purpose, would have festive band up to the Paschal FeaeL 
been quite contrary to Jewish manners. 
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BOOK to Jerusalem. The whole company would then form one of those 
IV festive bands which travelled to the Paschal Feast, nor would there 

' be anything strange or unusual in the appearance of such a band, in 
this instance under the leadership of Jesus. 

Another and deeply important notice, furnished by SS. Matthew 
and Mark, is, that during this journey through Persea, ‘great multi- 
• slum- tudes' resorted to, and followed Him, and that‘He healed 1 * and 

tiler 

»B(.Kmrk ‘taught them.’ 1 ’ This will account for the incidents and Discourses 

by the way, and also how, from among many deeds, the Evangelists 
may have selected for record what to them Beemed the most important 
or novel, or else best accorded with the plans of their respective 
narratives . 1 
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Thus, to begin with, St. Luke alone relates the very first incident 
by the way," and the first Discourse . 4 Nor is it difficult to under 
stand the reason of this. To one who, like St. Matthew, had followed 
Christ in His Galilean Ministry, or, like St. Mark, had been the 
penman of St. Peter, there would be nothing so peculiar or novel in 
the healing of lepers as to introduce this on the overcrowded canvas 
of the last days. Indeed, they had both already recorded what may 
be designated as a typical healing of lepers.* But St, Luke had not 
recorded such healing before; and the restoration of ten at the same 
time would seem to the ‘beloved physician’ matter, not only new 
in his narrative, but of the deepest importance. Besides, we have 
already seen, that the record of the whole of this East-Jordan 
Ministry iB peculiar to St. Luke; and we can scarcely doubt that it 
was the result of personal inquiries made by the Evangelist on the 
spot, in order to supplement what might have seemed to him & gap 
in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. ThiB would explain 
his fulness of detail as regards incidents, and, for example, the intro¬ 
duction of the history of Zacchaeus, which to St. Mark, or rather to 
St. Peter, but especially to St. Matthew (himself once a publican), 
might appear so like that which they had so often witnessed and re¬ 
lated, as scarcely to require special narratiou. On the same ground 
we account for the record by St. Luke of Christ's Discourse predic¬ 
tive of the Advent of the Messianic Kingdom.' This Discourse is 

evidently in its place at the beginning of Christ’s last journey to 
Jerusalem. But the other two Evangelists merge it in the account 
of the fiiller teaching on the same subject during the last days of 
Christ's sojourn on earth.* 

1 This will more tally appear when we study the history of Zaccheua and the cunt 
of the blind man In Jericho. 
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It is a farther confirmation of our suggestion as to the road taken chap. 
by Jesus, that of the ten lepers whom, at the outset of His journey, XXII 
He met when entering into a village, one was a Samaritan. It may —y—' 

have been that the district was infested with leprosy; or these lepers 
may, on tidings of Christ’s approach, have hastily gathered there. It 
was, as fully explained in another place, 1 in strict accordance with 
Jewish Law, that these lepers remained both outside the village and 
far from Him to Whom they now cried for mercy. And, without 
either touch or even command of healing, Christ bade them go and 
show themselves as healed to the priests. For this it was, as will be 
remembered, not necessary to repair to Jerusalem. Any priest might 
declare ‘ unclean' or ‘ clean ’ provided the applicants presented them¬ 
selves singly, and not in company, 1 for his inspection.* And they *Meg. in. i 
went at Christ’s bidding, even before they ha*l actually experienced the 
healing 1 So great was their faith, and, may we not almost infer, the 
general belief throughout the district, in the power of 'the Master.’ 

And as they went, the new life coursed in their veins. Restored 
health began to be felt, just as it ever is, not before, nor yet after 
believing, but in the act of obedience of a faith that has not yet 
experienced the blessing. 

But now the characteristic difference between these men ap¬ 
peared. Of the ten, equally recipients of the benefit, the nine Jews 
continued their way—presumably to the priests—while the one 
Samaritan in the number at once turned back, with a loud voice 
glorifying God. The whole event may not have occupied many 
minutes, and Jesus with his followers may still have stood on 
the same spot whence He bade the ten lepers go show themselves to 
the priests. He may have followed them with his eyes, as, but a 
few steps on their road of faith, health overtook them, and the grate¬ 
ful Samaritan, with voice of loud thanksgiving, hastened back to his 
Healer. No longer now did he remain afar off, but in humblest 
reverence fell on his face at the Feet of Him to Whom he gave 
thanks. This Samaritan' had received more than new bodily life 
and health: he had found spiritual life and healing. 

But why did the nine Jews not return? Assuredly, they must 
have had some faith when first seeking help from Christ, and still 

1 See Book ID. chap. xv. St. Luke here, and ir. the Parable of the 

1 Aa we note, in St. Luke xvli. 14, the Good Samaritan, a peculiarly Pauline 
direction to show themselves * to the trait, But we remember St, John's refer- 
priests T (in the plural), this forms another ence to tbe Samaritans (iv.) t and eucb 
point of undesigned evidence of tbe sentiments in regard to the Gentiles as 
authenticity of the narrative. St, Matt viii. 11, 12. 

1 Some have seen in the reference by 
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BOOK more when setting out for the priests before they had experienced the 
IV healing. But perhaps, regarding it from our own standpoint, we may 

overestimate the faith of these men. Bearing in mind the views of the 
Jews at the time, and what constant succession of miruculous cures 
—without a single failure—had been witnessed these years, it cannot 
seem strange that lepers should apply to Jesus. Nor yet perhaps did 
it, in the circumstances, involve very much greater faith to go to the 
priests at His bidding—implying, of course, that they were or would 
be healed. But it was far different to turn back and to fall down at 
His feet in lowly worship and thanksgiving. That made a man a 
disciple. 

Many questions here suggest themselves: Did these nine Jews 
separate from the one Samaritan when they felt healed, common 
misfortune having made them companions and brethren, while the 
bond was snapped so soon as they felt themselves free of their com¬ 
mon sorrow? The History of the Cburch and of individual Christians 
furnishes, alas! not a few analogous instances* Or did these nine 
Jews, in their legalism and obedience to the letter, go on to the 
priests, forgetful that, in obeying the letter, they violated the spirit 
of Christ’s command? Of this also there are, alas! only too many 
parallel cases which will occur to the mind. Or was it Jewish pride, 
which felt it had a right to the blessings, and attributed them, not 
to the mercy of Christ, but to God; or, rather, to their own relation 
as Israel to God? Or, what seems to us the most probable, wus it 
simply Jewish ingratitude and neglect of the blessed opportunity 
now within their reach—a state of mind too characteristic of those 
who know not 1 the time of their visitation 1 —and which led up to 
the neglect, rejection, and final loss of the Christ? Certain it is, that 
the Lord emphasised the terrible contrast in this between the chil¬ 
dren of the household and ‘this stranger/ 1 And here another im¬ 
portant lesson is implied in regard to the miraculous in the Gospels. 
The history shows how little spiritual value or efficacy they attach 
to miracles, and how essentially different in this respect their ten¬ 
dency is from all legendary stories. The lesson conveyed in this 
case is, that we may expect, and even experience, miracles, without 
any real faith in the Christ; with belief, indeed, in His Power, but 


1 The equivalent Tor this would be 
This, as may be shown from very 

many passaged, means not so much a 
stranger as a oon-J ew. Thus, the expres¬ 
sion Nokhri and Yisraet are constantly 
contrasted as non-Jews and Jews. At 


the same time It must be admitted that 
In Demai lit. 4 t the Nofchri is also dis¬ 
tinguished from the Cuthvan* or Samar¬ 
itan. But see the explanatory note or 
Maimonides referred 10 by Hurenkusiu* 
vol. L p, 87* 
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without surrender to His Rule. According to the Gospels, a man 
might either seek benefit from Christ, or else receive Christ through 
such benefit. In the one case, the benefit sought was the object, in 
the other, the means; in the one, it was the goal, in the other, the 
road to it; in the one, it gave healing, in the other, brought salvation; 
in the one, it ultimately led away from, in the other, it led to Christ 
and to discipleship. And so Christ now spake it to this Samaritan: 

* Arise, go thy way; thy faith has made thee w'hole.' But to all time 
there are here to the Church lessons of most important distinction. 

2. The Discourse concerning the Coming of the Kingdom, which 
is reported by St. Luke immediately after the healing of the ten 
lepers,* will be more conveniently considered in connection w r ith the 
fuller statement of the same truths at the dose of our Lord’s Minis¬ 
try/ It was probably delivered a day or so after the healing of the 
lepers, and marks a farther stage in the Perscan journey towards 
Jerusalem. For, here we meet once more the Pharisees as ques¬ 
tioners/ This circumstance, as will presently appear, is of great 
importance, as carrying us back to the last mention of an interpella¬ 
tion bv the Pharisees. 4 

feH 

3* This brings us to what we regard as, in point of time, the next 
Discourse of Christ on this journey, recorded both by St. Matthew, 
and, in briefer form, by St. Mark. 6 These Evangelists place it im¬ 
mediately after their notice of the commencement of this journey/ 
For reasons previously indicated, St, Luke inserts the healing of 
the lepers and the prophetic Discourse, while the other two Evan¬ 
gelists omit them* On the other hand, St. Luke omits the Dis¬ 
course here reported by St. Matthew and St. Mark, because, as 
we can readily see, its subject-matter would, from the standpoint of 
his Oospel, not appear of such supreme importance as to demand 
insertion in a narrative of selected events. 

The subject-matter of that Discourse is, in answer to Pharisaic 
4 tempting, 1 an exposition of Christ’s teaching in regard to the 
Jewish law and practice of divorce. The introduction of this subject 
in the narratives of St. Matthew and St. Mark seems, to say the 
least, abrupt. But the difficulty is entirely removed, or, rather, 
changed into undesigned evidence, when we fit it into the general 
hiBtory. Christ had advanced farther on His journey, and now once 
more encountered the hostile Pharisees. It will be remembered 
that He had met them before in the same part of the country/ 1 and 
answered their taunts t and objections, among other things, by charg- 

1 See chap, xviii. of this Book. 
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ing them with breaking in spirit that Law of which they professed 
to be the exponents and representatives. And this lie had proved 
by reference to their views and teaching on the subject of divorce.* 
This seems to have rankled in their minds. Probably they also 
imagined, it would be easy to show on this point a marked difference 
between the teaching of Jesus and that of Moses and the Rabbis, and 
to enlist popular feeling against Him, Accordingly, when these 
Pharisees again encountered Jesus, now on bis journey to Judaea, they 
resumed the subject precisely where it had been broken off when they 
hod last met Him, only now with the object of ( tempting Him/ 
Perhaps it may also have been in the hope that, by getting Christ to 
commit Himself against divorce in Per®a—the territory of Herod— 
they might enlist against Him, as formerly against the Baptist, the 
implacable hatred of Herodias. 1 

But their main object evidently was to involve Christ in com 
troversy with some of the Rabbinic Schools. This appears from the 
form in which they put the question, whether it was lawful to put 
away a wife 1 for every cause 1 ? b St. Mark, who gives only a very 
condensed account, omits this clause; but in Jewish circles the whole 
controversy between different teachers turned upon this point. All 
held that divorce was lawful, the only question being as to its grounds. 
We will not here enter on the unsavoury question of * Divorce 1 
among the Jews, 1 to which the Talmud devotes a special tractate.* 
There can, however, be no question that the practice was discouraged 
by many of the better Rabbis, alike in word * and by their example; * 
nor yet, that the Jewish Law took the most watchful care of the 
interests of the woman. In fact, if any doubt were raised as to the 
legal validity of the letter of divorce, the Law always pronounced 
against the divorce. At the same time, in popular practice, divorce 
must have been very frequent; while the principles underlying Jewish 
legislation on the subject are most objectionable/ These were in 
turn due to a comparatively lower estimate of woman, and to an 
nnspiritual view of the marriage-relation. Christianity has first 
raised woman to her proper position, not by giving her a new 


1 So, according to many commentators. 
See Meyer } ad lot. 

* On the general subject I would refer 
lo * Sketches or Jewish Social Life/ pp* 
142 , 157 , 156 . 

* Thus, the Talmudic tractate on * Di¬ 
vorce/ while Insisting on It s duty In case 
of sin, closes with the words: 1 He who 
divorcee his first wife, the very altar abeds 
team over him 1 (GltL 90 6 , last lines; 


comp. Mai. ii. 13—167- 

* An Instance or refusing to be divorced* 
even from a very disagreeable and quar¬ 
relsome wife, ia that of R, Chlya* men¬ 
tioned In Yebam. 63 a* towards end. 

* Two disgusting instances of Rabbis 
making proclamation of their wish to be 
married for a day (In a strange place* 
and then dl forced), are mentioned In 

Yoma 10 5, 
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one, but by restoring and fully developing that assigned to her chap. 
in the Old Testament. Similarly, as regards marriage, the New XXII 
Testament—which would have us to be, in one sense, ‘ eunuchs for v —-v— 
the Kingdom of God/ has also fully restored and finally developed 
what the Old Testament had already implied. And this is part of 
the lesson taught in this Discourse, both to the Pharisees and to the 


disciples. 

To begin with, divorce (in the legal sense) was regarded as a 
privilege accorded only to Israel, not to the Gentiles.* 1 On the 
question: what constituted lawful grounds of divorce, the Schools were 
divided. Taking their departure from the sole ground of divorce 
mentioned in Deut. xxiv. 1: ‘a matter of shame [literally, naked¬ 
ness]/ the School of Shammai applied the expression only to moral 
transgressions/ and, indeed, exclusively to unchastity, 1 It was de¬ 
clared that, if a woman were as mischievous as the wife of Ahab, or 

[according to tradition] as the wife of Korah, it were well that her hus¬ 
band should not divorce her, except it be on the ground of adultery. h 
At the same time this must not be regarded as a fixed legal principle, 
but rather as an opinion and good counsel for conduct. The very 
passages, from which the above quotations are made, also afford only 
too painful evidence of the laxity of views and practices current. 
And the Jewish Law unquestionably allowed divorce on almost any 
grounds; the difference being, not as to what was lawful, but on 
what grounds a man should set the Law in motion, and make use of 
the absolute liberty which it accorded him. Hence, it is a Berious 
mistake on the part of Commentators to set the teaching of Christ on 
this subject by the side of that of Shammai. 

But the School of Hillel proceeded on different principles. It 
took the words, ‘ matter of shame ’ in the widest possible sense, and 
declared it sufficient ground for divorce if a woman had spoiled 
her husband’s dinner.' 1 Rabbi Akiba thought, that the words/ ‘ if 


1 This by a very profane application to 
this point of the expression *God of 
Israel/ in MaL ii. 16* 

1 An extraordinary attempt has been 
mode to explain the expression (*mpn 

lTKn- 1 barns his mess 1 ) as meaning 
* brings dishonour upon him,* Bat (I) in 
the two passages quoted as bearing out 
this meaning (Ber* 17 b, Sanh* 103 a, sec¬ 
ond line from bottom), the expression is 
not the precise equivalent for 'bringing 
dishonour/ while ic both cases the addi¬ 
tion of the words J in public 1 
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cation of any figurative use of the ex¬ 
pression, and the commentators explain 
it, as burning the dish, 'either by fire or 
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Bhe And no favour in his eyes,' implied that it was sufficient if a 
man hud found another woman more attractive than his wife. All 
agreed that moral blame made divorce a duty,' and that in such cases 
a woman should not be taken back. 11 According to the Mishnah,' 1 
women could not only bo divorced, but with loss of their dowry, 
if they transgressed against the Law of Moses or of Israel. The 

former is explained as implying a broach of the laws of tithing, of 

^ ■ * 

setting apart the first of the dough, and of purification. The latter 
is explained as referring to such offences as that of going in public 
with uncovered head, of spinning in the public streets, or entering 
into talk with men, to which others add, that of brawling, or of dis¬ 
respectfully speaking of her husband’s parents in his presence. A 
troublesome, 1 * or quarrelsome wife might certainly be sent away;‘and 
ill repute, or childlessness (during ten years) were also regarded as 
valid grounds of divorce/ 

Incomparably as these principles differ from the teaching of 
Christ, it must again be repeated, that no real comparison is possible 
between Christ and even the strictest of the Ilabbis, since none of 
them actually prohibited divorce, except in ease of adultery, nor yet 
laid down those high eternal principles which Jesus enunciated. But 
we can understand how, from the Jewish point of view, ‘tempting 
Him,’ they would put the question, whether it was lawful to divorce 
a wife ' for every cause.’ 1 Avoiding their cavils, the Lord appealed 
straight to the highest authority—God’s institution of marriage. He, 
Who at the beginning 1 [IVoin the first, originally, * bad made 

them male and female, had in the marriage-relation ‘joined them 
together,’ to the breaking of every other, even the nearest, relation¬ 
ship, to bo ‘one flesh’—that is, to a union which was unity. Such 
was the fact of God’s ordering. It followed, that they were one—and 
what God had willed to be one, man might not put asunder. Then 
followed the natural Rabbinic objection, why, in such ease, Moses had 
commanded a bill of divorcement. Our Lord replied by point¬ 
ing out that Moses had not commanded divorce, only tolerated it 
on account of their hardness of heart, and in such case commanded 
to give a bill of divorce for the protection of the wife. And this 
argument would appeal the more forcibly to them, that the Rabbis 
themselves taught that a somewhat similar concession had been 


1 These words arc omitted by St. Mark fully reproducing what had taken place. 
In his condensed account. But so far * The clause, St. Matt xix. 4, should, I 
from regarding, with Meyer, the briefer think, be thus pointed: 1 He Who made 
account of St. Mark as the original one, them, at the beginning made them, Ac.’ 
we look on that of St Matthew as more 
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made * by Moses in regard to female captives of war—as tlie Talmud 
has it, * ou account of the evil impulse.’ b But such a separa¬ 
tion, our Lord continued, had not been provided for in the original 
institution, which was a union to unity. Only one thing could put 
an end to that uuity—its absolute breach. Hence, to divorce one’s 
wife (or husband) while this unity lasted, and to marry another, was 

adultery, because, as the divorce was null before God, the original 
marriage still subsisted—and, in that case, the Rabbinic Law would 
also have forbidden it. The next part of the Lord’s inference, that 
‘ whoso marrieth her which is put away doth commit adultery,’ is more 
difficult of interpretation. Generally, it is understood as implying 
that a woman divorced for adultery might not be married. But it 
has been argued, 1 that, as the literal rendering is, ‘ whoso marrieth 
her when put away.’ it applies to the woman whose divorce had just 
before been prohibited, and not, as is sometimes thought, to ‘ a woman 
divorced [under any circumstances].' Be this as it may, the Jewish 
Law, which regarded marriage with a woman divorced under any cir¬ 
cumstances as unadvisable/ absolutely forbade that of the adulterer 
with the adulteress.' 1 

Whatever, therefore, may be pleaded, on account of ‘the hard¬ 
ness ofheart ’ in modern society, in favour of the lawfulness of re¬ 
laxing Christ’s law of divorce, which confines dissolution of marriage 
to the one ground (of adultery), because then tlie unity of God’s 
making ha3 been broken by sin—such a retrocession was at least not 
in the mind of Christ, nor can it be considered lawful, either by the 

Church or for individual disciples. But, that the Pharisees had 
rightly judged, when ‘ tempting Him,’ what the popular feeling on the 
subject would be, appears even from what 1 His disciples’ [not neces¬ 
sarily the Apostles] afterwards said to Him. They waited to express 

their dissent till they were alone with Him ‘in the house/ e and then 
urged that, if it were as Christ had taught, it would be better not to 
marry at all. To which the Lord replied/ that ‘this saying’ of the 
disciples/ ‘ it is not good to marry,’ could not be received by all men, 
but only by those to whom it was ‘ given. ’ For, there were three cases 

in which abstinence from marriage might lawfully be contemplated. 

In two of these it was, of course, natural; and, where it was not so, a 

man might, ‘for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake ’—that is, in the ser¬ 
vice of God and of Christ—have all his thoughts, feelings, and impulses 
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so engaged that others were no longer existent. For, we must hero 
beware of a twofold misunderstanding. It is not bare abstinence 
from marriage, together, perhaps, with what the German Reformers 
called immunda c ontinentia (unchaste continency), which is here 
commended, but such inward preoccupation with the Kingdom of God 
as would remove all other thoughts and desires. 1 It is this which 
requires to be ‘given’ of God; and which ‘he that is able to receive 
it’—who has the moral capacity for it—is called upon to receive. 
Again, it must not be imagined that this involves any command of 
celibacy: it only speaks of such who in the active service of the 
Kingdom feel, that their every thought is so engrossed in the work, 
that wishes and impulses to marriage aro no longer existent in 
them. 1 ’ 

4. The next incident is recorded by the three Evangelists. 1 ’ It 
probably occurred in the same house where the disciples had ques¬ 
tioned Christ about His teaching on the Divinely sacred relationship 
of marriage. And the account of His hlcssing of ‘ infants ’ and ' little 
children ’ most aptly follows on the former teaching. It is a 
scene of unspeakable sweetness and tenderness, where all is in cha¬ 
racter—alas I even the conduct of the ‘disciples' as we remember 
their late inability to sympathise with the teaching of the Master. 
And it is all so utterly unlike what Jewish legend would have 
invented for its Messiah. We can understand how, when One Who 
so spake and wrought, rested in the house, Jewish mothers should 
have brought their ‘ little children,’ and some their ‘ infants,' to Him, 
that He might ‘touch,’ ‘put His Hands on them, and pray.’ What 
power and holiness must these mothers have believed to be in His 
touch and prayer; what life to be in, and to come from Him; and 
what gentleness and tenderness must His have been, when they 
dared so to bring these little ones! For, how utterly contrary it 
was to all Jewish notions, and how incompatible with the supposed 
dignity of a Rabbi, appears from the rebuke of the disciples. It was 
an occasion and an act when, as the toiler and more pictorial account 
of St. Mark informs us, Jesus 'was much displeased ’—the only time 


1 For, It la not merely to practise oat- 
ward continence, bat to become in mind 
sod heart a eunuch, 

* The mistaken literalism of applica¬ 
tion on the part of Origen Is well known. 
Such practice must bare been not on* 
frequent among Jewish Christiana, for, 
curiously enough, the Talmud refers to 
it, reporting a conversation between a 


Rabbi and auch a Jewish Christian 
eunuch (KWJ 'prtf), Shabb. 152 ft. 
The same story la related, with slight 
alterations, In the Midrash on Eccles. x, 
7, ed. WareL p. 102 a, last four lines. 
Any practice of this kind would hare 
been quite contrary to Jewish law (Pea. 
112 b - t Shabb. 110 6). 
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this strong word is used of our Lord 1 —and said unto them: ‘ Suffer CHAP, 
the little children to come to Me,’ hinder them not, for of such is xxn 

the Kingdom of God.’ Then He gently reminded His own dis- v— 
ciples of their grave error, by repeating what they had apparently 
forgotten, 1 that, in order to enter the Kingdom of God, it must be 
received as by a little child—that here there could be no question of 
intellectual qualification, nor of distinction due to a great Rabbi, but 
only of humility, receptiveness, meekness, and a simple application 
to, and trust in, the Christ. And so He folded these little ones in 
His Arms, put His Hands upon them, and blessed them, 1 and thus 
for ever consecrated that child-life, which a parent’s love and faith 
brought to Him; blessed it also by the laying-on of His Hands—as 
it were, ‘ordained it,’ as we fhlly believe to all time, ‘strength 
because of His enemies.’ 

1 The other places in which the verb 3 As Hr. Brovin McClellan notes, In 
occurs are: St. Hatt. xx. 24; xxi. 15; his learned work on the New Testament, 
fxxvi. 8; SL Hark x. 41 ; xiv. 4 ; St. the word is an ‘ intensitive compound 
Luke xiii. 14; the substantive in 2 Cor. form of blessing, especially of dearest 
vii. II. friends and relations at meeting and 

* The 1 and’ before ‘ hinder’ shouid be parting.’ 
omitted according to the best MSS. 
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As we near the goal, the wondrous story seems to grow in tenderness 
and pathos. It is as if all the loving condescension of the Master 
were to be crowded into these days; all the pressing need also, and the 
human weaknesses of His disciples. And with equal compassion does 
He look upon the difficulties of them who truly seek to come to Him, 
and on those which, springing from without, or even from self and 
sin, beset them who have already conic. Let us try reverently to 

follow His steps, and learn of His w ords. 

As i He was going forth into the way 1 '—we owe this trait, asone 
and another in the same narrative, to St, Mark—probably at early 
morn, as He left the house where He had for ever folded into His 
Anns and blessed the children brought to Him by believing parents— 
His progress was arrested. It was 1 a young man, 1 * a ruler/ * prob¬ 
ably of the local Synagogue, 1 who came with all haste, * running/ 
and with lowliest gesture [kneeling]/ to ask what to him, nay to us 
all, is the most important question. Remembering that, while we 
owe to St Mark the most graphic touches/ St. Matthew most fully 
reports the words that had been spoken, we might feel inclined to 
adopt that reading of them in St. Matthew* which is not only most 
strongly supported, but at first sight seems to remove some of the 
difficulties of exposition. This reading would omit in the address 
of the young ruler the Vord 4 good * before 1 Master, what good thing 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? 1 and would make Christ’s 


1 This La the exact rendering. Lazarus of Bethany. 

1 Dean Plumptre needlessly supposes * This la well pointed out by Canon 
him to have been a member of the Great Cook on SL Mark x. 13. 

Sanhedrin, and even identities him with 
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reply read: ‘Why askest thou Me concerning the good [that which 
is good]? One there is Who is good.' This would meet not only 
the objection, that in no recorded instance was a Jewish Rabbi 
addressed as ‘ Good Master,’ but the obvious difficulties connected 
with the answer of Christ, according to the common reading: ‘ Why 
callest thou Me good? none is good, save only One: God.' But 
on the other side it must be urged, that the undoubted reading of 
the question and answer in St. Mark’s and St. Luke's Gospels agrees 
with that of our Authorised Version, and hence that any difficulty of 
exposition would not be removed, only shifted, while the reply of 
Christ tallies far better with the words ‘ Good Master, 1 the strangeness 
of such an address from Jewish lips giving only the more reason for 
taking it up in the reply: ‘ Why callest thou Me good? none is good 
save only One: God.’ Lastly, the designation of God as the only One 
‘good ’ agrees with one of the titles given Him in Jewish writings: 
‘The Good One of the world ’(ebir bz 12 m ).* 1 

The actual question of the young Ruler is one which repeatedly 
occurs in Jewish writings, as put to a Rabbi by liis disciples. Amidst 
the different answers given, we scarcely wonder that they also pointed 
to observance of the Law. And the saying of Christ seems the more 
adapted to the young Ruler when we recall this sentence from the 
Talmud: ‘There is nothing else that is good but the Law.’ 1 ’ But 
here again the similarity is only of form, not of substance. For, it 
will be noticed, that, in the more full account by St. Matthew, Christ 
leads the young Ruler upwards through the table of the prohibitions 
of deeds to the first positive command of deed, aud then, by a rapid 
transition, to the substitution for the tenth commandment in its 
negative form of this wider positive and all-embracing command: c 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' Any Jewish ‘Ruler,’ 
but especially one so earnest, would have at once answered a chal¬ 
lenge on the first four commandments by ‘Yes’—and that not self- 
righteously, but sincerely, though of course in ignorance of their 

real depth. And this was not the time for lengthened discussion and 
instruction; only for rapid awakening, to lead up, if possible, from 
earnestness and a heart-drawing towards the Master to real disciple- 


CHAP. 

XXIII 


* Feslqta, 

ed. Buhtr, 
p. 161 a, 

last linea 


Ber. 6 a, 
about 
middle; Ab 
Zar, 19 b 


4 Lot. ilL 

16 


1 To really remove exegetical difficulties, 
the reading should be further altered to }v 
kctl to ayaQoVi aBWiinxche suggests, 
who regards our presen treading £ orlv 
6 dyaBoS, as a mistake of the translator 
in rendering the neuter of the Aramaic 
original by the masculine* We need 
scarcely say, the suggestion, however in¬ 


genious, is not supported* And then, 
what of the conversation in the other 
Gospels, where we could scarcely expect 
a variation of the saying from the more 
easy to the more difficult ? On the ap¬ 
plication to God of the term ‘ the Good 
One/ see an interesting notice in the Jiid 
Liter Dlalt* for Sept. 20 t 1882, p* 152* 
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BOOK ship. Best here to start from what was admitted as binding—the 

IV ten commandments —and to lead from that in them which was least 

*■—*likely to be broken, step by Btep, upwards to that which was most 

likely to awaken consciousness of sin. 

And the young‘Ruler did not, as that other Pharisee, reply by 
trying to raise a Rabbinic disputation over the ‘ Who is neighbour 
• SLLukft to me?’* but in the sincerity of an honest heart answered that he 

V 

had kept—that is, so far os he knew them—* all these things from hia 
youth/ 1 On this St* Matthew puts into his mouth the question— 
1 What lack I yet? 1 Even if, like the other two Evangelists, he hud 
not reported it, we would have supplied this from what follows. 
There is something intensely earnest, genuine, generous, even enthu¬ 
siastic, in the higher cravings of the soul in youth, when that youth 
has not been poisoned by the breath of the world, or stricken with 
the rottenness of vice. The soul longs for the true, the higher, 
the better, and, even if strength fails of attainment, we still watch 
with keen sympathy the form of the climber upwards* Much more 
must all this have been the case with a Jewish youth, especially in 
those days; one, besides, like this young Ruler, in whoseease affluence 
of circumstances not only allowed free play, but tended to draw out 
and to give full scope to the liner feelings, and where wealth was 
joined with religiousness and the service of the Synagogue. Then* 
was not in him that pride of riches, nor the self-sufficiency which 
they so often engender; nor the pride of conscious moral purity and 
aim after righteousness before God and man; nor yet the pride of 
the Pharisee or of the Synagogue-Ruler. What he had seen and 
heard of the Christ had quickened to greatest intensity all in him 
that longed after God and heaven, and had brought him in this 
supreme moral earnestness, lowly, reverently, to the Foot of Him in 
Whom, as he felt, all perfectness was, and from Whom all perfectness 
came. He had not been first drawn to Christ, and thence to the pure, 
as were the publicans and sinners; but, like so many—even as Peter, 
when in that hour of soul-agony he said: * To whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life, 1 —he had been drawn to the 
pure and the higher, and therefore to Christ* To some the way to 
Christ is up the Mount of Transfiguration, among the shining Beings 
of another world; to some it is across dark Kedron, down the deep 
Garden of Gethsemane with its agonies* What matters it, if it 
equally lead to Him, and equally bring the sense of need and experience 

1 In Sl Matt xlx. 20, tbeee words should be struck out as spurious. 
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of pardon to the seeker after the better, and the sense of need and CHAP, 
experience of holiness to the seeker after pardon? X.XIII 

And Jesus saw it all: down, through that intense upward look; v —— 
inwards, through that question, * What lack I yet? ’ far deeper down 
than that young man had ever seen into his own heart—even into 
depths of weakness and need which he had never sounded, and which 
must be filled, if he would enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Jesus 
saw what he lacked; and what He saw, He showed him. For, ‘ look¬ 
ing at him ’ in his sincerity and earnestness, ‘He loved him’—as He 
loves those that are His Own. One thing was needful for this young 
mau: that he should not only become His disciple, but that, in so 
doing, he should ‘ come and follow ’ Christ. We can all perceive 
how, for one like this young man, such absolute and entire coming 
and following Christ was needful. And again, to do this, it was in 
the then circumstances both of this young man and of Christ neces¬ 
sary, that he should go and part with all that he had. And what was 
an outward, was also, as we perceive it, an inward necessity; and so, 
as ever, Providence and Grace would work together. For, indeed, 
to many of us some outward step is often not merely the means of 
but absolutely needful for, spiritual decision. To some it is the first 
open profession of Christ; to others, the first act of self-denial, or the 
first distinct ‘No’-saying; to some, it may be, it is the first prayer, 
or else the first act of self-consecration. Yet it seems, as if it needed 
not only the word of God but a stroke of some Moses’-rod to make 
the water gush forth from the rock. And thus would this young Ruler 
have been ‘ perfect; ’ and what he had given to the poor have become, 
not through merit nor by way of reward, but really ‘ treasure in 
heaven.’ 1 

What he lacked—was earth’s poverty and heaven’s riches; a 
heart fully set on following Christ: and this could only come to him 
through willing surrender of all. And so this was to him alike the 
means, the test, and the need. To him it was this; to us it may be 
something quite other. Yet each of us has a lack—-something quite 
deep down in our hearts, which we may never yet have known, and 
which we must know and give up, if we would follow Christ. And 
without forsaking, there can be no following. This is the law of the 
Kingdom—and it is such, because we are sinners, because sin is not only 
the loss of the good, but the possession of something else in its place. 

There is something deeply pathetic in the mode in which St. Mark 

1 The words ‘ take up the cross, ’ in the spurious—the gloss of a clumsy inter- 
textug receptua of St Hark z. 21, are polator. 
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BOOR describes it: * be was sad'—the word painting a dark gloom that 
IV overshadowed the i’acc of the young man. 1 Did he then not luck it. 
' this one tiling? We need scarcely here recall the almost extrava- 
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gant language in which Rablmiism describes the miseries of poverty;* 
we can understand his feelings without that. Such a possibility had 
never entered his mind: the thought of it was terribly startling. 
That he must come and follow Christ, then and there, und in order 
to do so, sell all that he had and give it away among the pour, 
and be poor himself, a beggar, that he might have treasure in 
heaven; and that this should come to him us the one thing needful 
from that Master in Whom lie believed, from Whose lips lie would 
learn the one thing needful, and who hut a little before hud 
been to him the All in All! It was a terrible surprise, a sentence of 
death to his life, and of life to his death. And that it should come 
from His lips, at Whose Feet he had run to kneel, and Who held 
for him the keys of eternal life! ltubbimsm had never asked this; 
if it demanded almsgiving, it was in odious lnmstfulness; 9 while 

T 

it was declared even unlawful to give away all one's possessions 
at most, only a filth of them might be dedicated. b 

And so, with clouded lacc he gazed down into what he lacked 
within; bnt also gazed up in Christ on what he needed. And, 
although we hear no more of him, who that day went back to his 
rich home very poor, because 1 very sorrowful,’ we cannot but believe 
that he, whom Jesus loved, yet found in the poverty of earth the 


tr 


of heaven. 


Nor was this all. The deep pity of Christ for him, who hud 
gone that day, speaks also in his warning to his disciples." But 
surely those arc not only riches in the literal sense which make it 
so difficult for a man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven *—so 
difficult, as to amount almost to that impossibility which was ex¬ 
pressed in the common Jewish proverb, that a man did not even 
in his dreams see an elephant puss through the eye of a needle. - 
But when in their perplexity the disciples put to each other the 
saddened question: Who then can he saved? He pointed them 
onward, then upward, as well as inward, teaching them that, what 


1 The word Is only used in St. MstL 
xvL 3 , of the lowering sky. 

1 Many say Inga might here be quoted. 
It was worse than till the plagues or Egypt 
put together (Dahlia H. 116 a); than all 
other miseries (BeUab 32 £>); ihe worst 
afflict! ou that could be fail a man (Shem* 
R. 31). 


* See a story of boastfulness In that 
respect In Wiin*che t ad loo. To make a 
merit of giving up riches for Christ Is, 
surely, the Satanic caricature or the 
meaning of Ills teaching. 

1 The words In Sl Mark x, 2i, * Tor 
them that trust Iti riches/ are most likely 
a spurious gloss. 
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was impossible of achievement by man in his own strength, God 
would work by His Almighty Grace. 

It almost jars on our cars, and prepares us for still stranger and 
sadder to come, when Peter, perhaps as spokesman of the rest, 
seems to remind the Lord that they had forsaken all to follow Him. 
St. Matthew records also the special question which Simon added 
to it: 1 What shall we have therefore? ’ and hence his Gospel alone 
makes mention of the Lord’s reply, in so far "as it applied only to the 
Apostles. For, that reply really bore on two points: on the reward 
which all who left everything to follow Christ would obtain; 1 and on 
the special acknowledgment awaiting the Apostles of Christ.” In 
regard to the former we mark, that it is twofold. They who had 
forsaken all ‘for His sake’” ‘and the Gospel’s,” 1 ‘ for the Kingdom 
of God's sake’—and these three expressions explain and supplement 
each other—would receive ‘ in this time ’ ‘ manifold more ’ of new, 
and better, and closer relationships of a spiritual kind for those 
which they had surrendered, although, as St. Mark significantly 
adds, to prevent all possible mistakes, ‘ with persecutions.' But by 
the side of this stands out unclouded and bright the promise for 
‘ the world to come ’ of ‘ everlasting life.’ As regarded the Apostles 
personally, some mystery lies on the special promise to them. 1 We 
could quite understand, that the distinction of rule to be bestowed on 
them might have been worded in language taken from the expecta¬ 
tions of the time, in order to make the promise intelligible to them. 
But, unfortunately, we have no explanatory information to offer. 
The Rabbis, indeed, speak of a renovation or regeneration of the 
world (iirnr nK EnTO) which was to take place after the 7,000 or else 
5,000 years of the Messianic reign.” Such a renewal of all things is 
not only foretold by the prophets/and dwelt upon in later Jewish 
writings/ but frequently referred to in Rabbinic literature .” 1 But as 
regards the special rule or ‘judgment’of the Apostles, or ambassadors 
of the Messiah, we have not, and, of course, cannot expect any parallel 

in Jewish writings. That the promise of such rule and judgment to 
the Apostles is not peculiar to what is called the J udaie Gospel of 
St. Matthew, appears from its renewal at a later period, as recorded 
by St. Luke. 1 Lastly, that it is in accordance with Old Testament 

1 Of course, the expression ‘twelve away, as if the ‘regeneration’ referred 
thrones 1 fSt. Matt. xix. 281 mast not he only to the Christian dispensation, and to 
pressed to utmost literality, or it might spiritual relations under it. 
be asked whether St. Paul or St. Matthias a This Bubject will he farther treated 
occupied the place of Judas. On the in the sequel, 
other band, neither must it be .frittered 
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promise, will be seen by a reference to Dan. vii. 9, 10, H, 27; and 
there are few references in the New Testament to the blessed con¬ 
summation of all things in which such renewal of the world,* and 
even the rule and judgment of the representatives of the Church, * are 

not referred to. 

However mysterious, therefore, in their details, these things seem 
clear, and may without undue curiosity or presumption be regarded 
as the teaching of our Lord: the renewal of earth; the share in llis 
rule and judgment which He will in the future give to His saints; 
the special distinction which He will bestow on His Apostles, corre¬ 
sponding to the special gifts, privileges, and rule with which He had 
endowed them on earth, and to their nearness to, and their work and 
sacrifices for Him; and, lastly, we may add, the preservation of Israel 
as a distinct, probably tribal, nation.* As for the rest, as so much 
else, it is ‘behind the veil,’and, even as we see it, hetter ^or the 
Church that the veil has not been further lifted. 

The reference to the blessed future with its rewards was followed 
by a Parable, recorded, as, with one exception, all of that scries, only 
by St. Matthew. It will best be considered in connection with the 
last scries of Christ's Parable's. 1 But it was accompanied by what, in 
the circumstances, was also a most needful warning. 1 Thoughts ofthe 
future Messianic reign, its glory, and their own part in it might havo 
so engrossed the minds of the disciples as to make them forget Ail of 
the terrible present, immediately before them. In such case they 
might not only have lapsed into that most fatal Jewish error of a Mes- 
Biah-King, Who was not Saviour—the Crown without the Cross—but 
have- even suffered shipwreck of their faith, when the storm broke on 
the Day of His Condemnation and Crucifixion. If ever, it was most 
needful in that hour of elation to remind and forewarn them of what 
was to be expected in the immediate future. How truly such prepara¬ 
tion was required by the disciples, appears from the narrative itself. 

There was something sadly mysterious in the words with which 
Christ had closed His Parable, that the last should be first and 
the first last**—and it had carried dark misgivings to those who 
heard it. And now it seemed all so strange I Yet the disciples 
could not have indulged in illusions. His own sayings on at least 
two previous occasions,* however ill or partially understood, must have 
led them to expect at any rate grievous opposition and tribulations 
in Jerusalem, and their endeavour to deter ChriBt from going to 

1 See Id Book V. 

* The words, * many tie called, bit few chosen/ seem epniiooe Id that plan. 
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Bethany to raise Lazarus proves, that they were well aware of the 
danger which threatened the Master in Judaea.* Yet not only ‘was 
He now going up* to Jerusalem,’ but there was that in His bearing 
which was quite unusual. As St. Mark writes, He was going ‘ before 
them'—we infer, apart and alone, as One, busy with thoughts all- 
engrossing, Who is setting Himself to do His great work, and goeB 
to meet it. ‘And going before them was Jesus; and they were 
amazed [utterly bewildered, viz. the Apostles]; and those who were 
following, were afraid.’* It was then that Jesus took the Apostles 
apart, and in language more precise than ever before, told them 
how all things that were ‘ written hy the prophets shall be accom¬ 
plished on the Son of Man 1 not merely, that all that had been 
written concerning the Son of Man should be accomplished, but 
a far deeper truth, all-comprehensive as regards the Old Testa¬ 
ment: that all its true prophecy ran up into the sufferings of the Christ. 
As the three Evangelists report it, the Lord gave them full details 
of His Betrayal, Crucifixion, and Resurrection, And yet we may, 
without irreverence, doubt whether on that occasion lie had really 
entered into all those particulars. In such case it would seem diffi¬ 
cult to explain how, as St. Luke reports, 1 they understood none of 
these things, and the saying was hid from them, neither knew they 
the things which were spoken; ’ and again, how afterwards the actual 
events and the Resurrection could have taken them so by surprise. 
Rather do we think, that the Evangelists report what Jesus had 
said in the light of after-events. He did tell them of His Betrayal 
by the leaders of Israel, and that into the hands of the Gentiles; of His 
Death and Resurrection on the third day—yet in language which 
they could, and actually did, misunderstand at the time, but which, 
when viewed in the light of what really happened, was perceived 
by them to have been actual prediction of those terrible days in 
Jerusalem and of the Resurrection-morning. At the time they may 
have thought that it pointed only to His rejection by Jews and 
Gentiles, to Sufferings and Death—and then to a Resurrection, 
either of His Mission or to such a reappearance of the Messiah, after 
His temporary disappearance, as Judaism expected. 

But all this time, and with increasing fierceness, were ( terrible 
thoughts contending in the breast of Judas; and beneath the tramp 
of that fight was there only a thin covering of earth, to hide and 
keep from bursting forth the hellish fire of the master-passion within. 
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One other incident, more strange and sad than any that had 
preceded, and the Poracnn stay is for ever ended* It almost seems, 
as if the fierce blast of temptation, the very breath of the destroyer, 
were already sweeping over the little flock, as if the twilight of the 
night of betrayal and desertion were already falling around. And 
now it lias fallen on the two chosen disciples, James anti John—‘the 
sons of thunder/ and one of them, * the beloved disciple! 1 Peter, 
the third in that band most closely bound to Christ, had already 
had his fierce temptation/and would have it more fiercely-—to the 
uprooting of life, if the Great High-Priest had not specially inter¬ 
ceded for him. And, as regards these two sons of Zehcdce and of 
Salome/ we know what temptation had already beset them, how 
John had forbidden one to cast out devils, because he followed not 
with them/ and how both he and his brother, James, would have 
called down fire from heaven to consume the Samaritans who would 
not receive Christ/ It was essentially the same spirit that now 
prompted the request which their mother Salome preferred/ not only 
with their full concurrence, but, as we are expressly told/ with their 
active participation. There is the same faith in the Christ, the same 
allegiance to Him, but also the same unhallowed earnestness, the 
same misunderstanding—and, let us add, the same latent sclf-cxalta- 
lion, aa in the two former instances, in the present request that, as 
the most honoured of His guests, and also as the nearest to Him, 
they might have their places at His Right Hand and at His Left in 
His Kingdom/ Terribly incongruous as is any appearance of self- 
seeking at that moment and with that prospect before them, we 
cannot but feel that there is also an intenseness of faitli and absolute¬ 
ness of love almost sublime, when the mother steps forth from among 
those who follow Christ to IIis Suffering and Death, to proffer such 
a request with her sons, and for them* 

And so the Saviour seems to have viewed it. With unspeakable 
patience and tenderness, He, Whose Soul is filled with the terrible 
contest before Him, bears with the weakness and selfishness which 
could cherish such thoughts and ambitions even at such a time. To 
correct them, lie points to that near prospect, when the Highest is 
to be made low. ‘Yc know not what ye ask I 1 The King is to be 
King through suffering—are they aware of the road which leads to 
that goal? Those nearest to the King of sorrows must reach the 


1 It Is very remarkable that. In St. x, 35). This, evidently, to emphasise 

Matt* xx, 20, she bears the unusual title: that the distinction was not asked on the 

'the mother of Zebedee’s children '(comp, ground of earthly kinship, as through 

also for the mention of Zebedee, SL Hark Salome, who was the aunt of Jeans. 
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place nearest to Him by the same road as He. Are they prepared for CHAP, 
it; prepared to drink that eup of soul-agony, which the Father will xxin 
hand to Him—to submit to, to descend into that baptism of consecra- v —" y—» 
tion, when the floods will sweep over Him? 1 In their ignorance, 
and listening only to the promptings of their hearts, they imagine 
that they are. Nay, in some measure it would be so; yet, finally to 
correct their mistake: to sit at His Right and at His Left Hand, 
these were not marks of mere favour for Him to bestow—in His own 
words: it ‘ is not Mine to give except to them for whom it is pre¬ 
pared of My Father.’ 

But as for the other ten, when they heard of it, it was only the 
pre-eminence which, in their view, James and John had sought, 
which stood out before them, to their envy, jealousy, and indignation. * ‘ st- Matt, 

XX . 

And so, in that tremendously solemn hour would the fierce fire of 
controversy have broken out among them, who should have been most kc - 
closely united; would jealousy and ambition have filled those who 
should have been most humble, and fierce passions, born of self, the 
world and Satan, have distracted them, whom the thought of the 
great love and the great sacrifice should have filled. It was the 
rising of that storm on the sea, the noise and tossing of those angry 
billows, which He hushed iuto silence when He spoke to them of the 
grand contrast between the princes of the Gentiles as they ‘ lord it 

over them, ’ or the 1 great among them ’ as they 1 domineer ’ 3 over men, 
and their own aims—how, whosoever would be great among them, 

must seek his greatness in service—not greatness through service, 
but the greatness of service; and, whosoever would be chief or 
rather ' first ’ among them, let it be in service. And had it not been 
thus, was it not, would it not be so in the Son of Man—and must it 
not therefore be so in them who would be nearest to Him, even His 
Apostles and disciples? The Son of Man—let them look back, let 
them look forward—He came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. And then, breaking through the reserve that had held 
Him, and revealing to them the inmost thoughts which had occupied 
Him when He had heen alone and apart, going before them on the 
way, He spoke for the first time fully what was the deepest meaning 
of His Life, Mission, and Death: ‘to give His Life a ransom for 

1 The clause In St. Matthew: 1 and to the same in the two Gospels) express not 
he baptized with the baptism that I am ordinary 1 dominion T and * authority,* but 
baptised with, 1 is probably a spurious in- a forcible and tyrannical exercise of it* 
eertion, taken from St. Mark’s Gospel. The first verb occurs again in Actsxix. 16, 

1 1 have chosen these two words be- and 1 Pet, v F 3 \ the second only in this 
cause the verbs in the Greek (which are passage in the Gospels, 
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many’**—to pay with His Life-Blood the price of their redemption, 
to lay down His Life for them: in their room and stead, and for their 
salvation. 

These words muBt have sunk deep into the heart of one at least 
in that company. 1 A few days later, and the beloved disciple tells us 
of this Ministry of His Love at the Last Supper," and ever after¬ 
wards, in hia writings or in his life, does he seem to bear them about 
with him, and to re-echo them. Ever since also have they remained 
the foundation-truth, on which the Church has been built: the 
subject of her. preaching, and the object of her experience.’ 


1 We would here call attention to some exquisitely beautiful and forcible remarks 
by Dean Plump Ire on the passage. 1 Comp. Dean Plumptrt, a. s. 
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CHAPTER XXIT. 

IN JERICHO AND AT BETHANY—JERICHO—A GUEST WITH ZACCHfiUS— 

THE HEALING OF BLIND BARTIMjEUS—THE PLOT AT JERUSALEM—AT 
BETHANY, AND IN THE HOUSE OF SIMON THE LEPER, 

(St. Luke xix. 1-10; St Matt. xx. 29-34; St. Mark x. 46-52;.St. Luke xviii. 35-43; 

St John xi. 55—xii. 1; St. Matt xxvi. 6-13; St. Mark xiv. 3-9; St John xlL 
2 - 11 .) 

Once more, and now for the last time, were the fords of Jordan CHAP, 
passed, and Christ was on the soil of Judaea proper. Behind Him XXIV 
were Peraea and Galilee; behind Him the Ministry of the Gospel by 
Word and Deed; before Him the final Act of His Life, towards 
which all had consciously tended. Rejected as the Messiah of 
His people, not only in His Person but as regarded the Kingdom of 
God, which, in fulfilment of prophecy and of the merciful Counsel 
of God, He had come to establish, He was of set purpose going up 
to Jerusalem, there to accomplish His Decease, ‘to give His Life a 
Ransom for many,’ And He was coming, not, as at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, privately, but openly, at the head of His Apostles, and 
followed by many disciples—a festive band going up to the Paschal 
Feast, of which Himself was to be ‘ the Lamb ’ of sacrifice. 

The first station reached was Jericho, the ‘City of Palms,' a 
distance of only about six hours from Jerusalem. The ancient City 
occupied not the site of the present wretched hamlet, but lay about 
half an hour to the north-west of it, by the so-called Elisha-Spring. 

A second spring rose an hour further to the north-north-west. The 
water of these springs, distributed by aqueducts, gave, under a 
tropical sky, unsurpassed fertility to the rich soil along the * plain ’ 
of Jericho, which is about twelve or fourteen miles wide. The Old 
Testament history of the ‘City of Palms ’ is sufficiently known. It 
was here also that King Zedekiah had, on bis flight, been seized 
by the Chaldeans,* and thither a company of 345 men returned *aRUigo 
under Zerubbabel.’* In the war of liberatiou under the Maccabees ■> b®™ il m 
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the Syrians had attempted to fortify Jericho.* These forts were after¬ 
wards destroyed by Pompcy in his campaign. Herod the Great had 
first plundered, and then partially rebuilt, fortified, and adorned 
Jericho. It was here that he died. 1 ’ llis son Archeluus also built 
there a palace. At the time of which wc write, it wus, of course, 
under Roman dominion. Long before, it had recovered its ancient 
fame for fertility and its prosperity. Josephus describes it ns the 
richest part of the country, and culls it a little Paradise. Antony 
had bestowed the revenues of its balsam-plantations ns an Imperial 
gift upon Cleopatra, who in turn sold them to Herod. Hero grew 
•out i.i 4 palm-trees of various kinds, sycamores, the cypress-flower,' the myro- 

balsamum, which yielded precious oil, but especially the balsam- 
plant. If to these advantages of climate, soil, and productions wc 
add, that it was,,so to speak, the key of Judaea towards the east, 
that it lay on the caravan-road from Damascus nnd Arabin, that it 
was a great commercial and military centre, and lastly, its 
to Jerusalem, to which it formed the last ‘station’ on the road of 
the festive pilgrims from Galilee and Peraea—it will not be difficult 
to understand either its importance or its prosperity. 

We can picture to ourselves the scene, as our Lord on that after¬ 
noon in early spring beheld it. There it was, indeed, already 
summer, for, ns Josephus tells us, d even in winter the inhabitants 
could only bear the lightest clothing of linen. Wc arc approaching 
it from the Jordan. It is protected by walls, Hanked by four forts. 
These walls, the theatre, and the amphitheatre, have been built by 
Herod; the new palace and its splendid gardens are the work of 
Archclaus. All around wave groves of feathery palms, rising in 
stately beauty; stretch gardens of roses, and especially sweet- 
scented balsam-plantations—the largest behind the royal gardens, 
of which the perfume is carried by the wind almost out to sea, and 
which may have given to the city its name (Jericho, ' the perfumed 
It is the Eden of Palestine, the very fairyland of the old world. And 
how strangely is this gem set! Deep down in that hollowed valley, 
through which tortuous Jordan winds, to lose his waters in the slimy 
mass of the Sea of Judgment. The river aud the Dead Sea are 
nearly equidistant from the town—about six Far across the 

river rise the mountains of Moab, on which lies the purple and 
violet colouring. Towards Jerusalem nnd northwards stretch thoso 
bare limestone hills, the hiding-place of robbers along the desolate 
road towards the City. There, and in the neighbouring wilderness 
Of Judaea, are also the lonely dwellings of anchorites—while over all 
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this strangely varied scene has been flung the many-coloured mantle CHAP, 
of a perpetual summer. And in the streets of Jericho a motley XXIV 
throng meets: pilgrims from Galilee and Peraea, priests who have a 
‘station’ here, traders from all lauds, who have come to purchase or to 
sell, or arc on the great caravan-road from Arabia and Damascus— 
robbers and anchorites, wild fanatics, soldiers, courtiers, and busy 
publicans—for Jericho was the central station for the collection of 
tax and custom, both on native produce and on that brought from 
across Jordan. And yet it was a place for dreaming also, under 
that glorious summer-sky, in those scented groves—when these many 
figures from far-off lands and that crowd of priests, numbering, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, half those in Jerusalem,* seemed fleeting as in a »Jer.TaML 
vision, and (as Jewish legend had it) the sound of Templc-music 
came from Moriah, borne in faint echoes on the breeze, like the dis¬ 
tant sound of many waters." ^Jer. sukk. 

V i u 

It was through Jericho that Jesus, ‘ having entered/was pass- <st + Luk& 
ing. 117 Tidings of the approach of the festive band, consisting of His xiI1-10 
disciples and Apustles, and headed by the Master Himself, must 
have preceded Him, these six miles from the fords of Jordan. His 
Name, His Works, His Teaching—perhaps Himself, must have been 
known to the people of Jericho, just as they must have been aware of 
the feelings of the leaders of the people, perhaps of the approaching 
great contest between them and the Prophet of Nazareth, Was He 
a good man; had He wrought those great miracles in the power of 
God or by Satanic influence—was Ho the Messiah or the Antichrist; 
would He bring salvation to the world, or entail ruin on His own 
nation? Conquer or be destroyed? Was it only one more in the 
long list of delusions and illusions, or was the long-promised morning 
of heaven's own day at last to break? Close by was Bethany, whence 
tidings had come; most incredible yet unquestioned and unquestiona¬ 
ble, of the raising of Lazarus, so well known to all in that neighbour¬ 
hood. And yet the Sanhedrin—it was well known—had resolved on 
His death! At any rate there was no concealment about Him; and 
here, in face of all, and accompanied by His followers—humble and 
unlettered, it must be admitted, but thoroughly convinced of His 
superhuman claims, and deeply attached—Jesus was going up to 
Jerusalem to meet His enemies! 

It was the custom, when a festive band passed through a place, 
that the inhabitants gathered in the streets to bid their brethren 


1 So more accurately. 
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BOOK welcome. And on that afternoon, surely, scarce any one in Jericho 
IT but would go forth to see this pilgrim-band. Men—curious, angry, 
t-*-* half-convinccd ; women, holding up their babes, it may be lor a pass¬ 
ing blessing, or pushing forward their children that in alter years 
they might say they had seen the Prophet of Nazareth; traders, 
soldiers—a solid wall of onlookers before their gardens was this 
‘crowd 1 along the road by which Jesus 1 wns to pass.' Would He 
only pass through the place, or be the guest of some of the leading 
priests in Jericho; would He teach, or work any miracle, or silently 
go on His way to Bethany? Only one in all that crowd seemed 
unwelcome; alone, aDd out of place. It was the * chief of the Pub¬ 
licans ’—the head of the tax and customs department. As his name 
shows, he was a Jew; but yet that very name Zaccha?us, * Zakkai,’ 
4 the just,’ or ‘ pure,’ sounded like mockery. We know in what repute 
Publicans were held, and what opportunities of wrong-doing and 
oppression they possessed. And from his after-confession it is only 
too evident, that Zacclimus had to the full used them fur evil. And 
he had got that for which he had given up alike his nation ami his 
soul: ‘he was rich.' If, as Christ had taught, it was harder for any 
rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven than for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle, what of him who had gotten his riches 
by such means? 

And yet Zacchaeus was in the crowd that had come to see Jesus. 
What had brought him? Certainly, not curiosity only. Was it the 
long working of conscience; or a dim, scarcely self-avowed hope of 
something better; or had he heard Him before; or of Him, that He 
was so unlike those harsh leaders and teachers of Israel, who refused 
all hope on earth and in heaven to such as him, that Jesus received 
—nay, called to Him the publicans and sinners? Or was it only the 
nameless, deep, irresistible inward drawing of the Holy Ghost, which 
may perhaps have brought us, as it has brought many, we know not 
why or how, to the place and hour of eternal decision for God, and 
of infinite grace to our souls? Certain it is, that, as so often in such 
circumstances, Zacchmus encountered only hindrances which seemed 
to render his purpose almost impossible. The narrative is singularly 
detailed and pictorial. Zacchaeus, trying to push his way through 
‘the press,’ and repulsed; Zacchaeus, ‘ little of stature,’ and unable to 
look over the shoulders of others: it reads almost like a symbolical 
sLoiy of one who is seeking ‘ to see Jesus,’ but cannot push his 
way because of the crowd—whether of the self-righteous, or of his 
own conscious sins, that seem to stand between him and the Saviour, 
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and which will not make room for him, while he ia unable to look CHAP, 
over them because he is, so to speak, * little of stature.' XXIV 

Needless questions have been asked as to the import of Zacchaeus’ ’-y— 
wish ‘ to see who Jesus was.’ It is just this vagueness of desire, 
which Zacch^us himself does not understand, which is characteristic. 

And, since he cannot otherwise succeed, he climbs up one of those 
wide-spreading sycamores in a garden, perhaps close to his own 
house, along the only road by which Jesus can pass—‘to see Him. ’ 

Now the band is approaching, through that double living wall: first, 
the Saviour, viewing that crowd, with, ah! how different thoughts from 
theirs—surrounded by His Apostles, the face of each expressive of 
sucli feelings as were uppermost; conspicuous among them, he who 
‘ carried the bag, ’ with furtive, uncertain, wild glance here and 
there, as one who seeks to gather himself up to a terrible deed. 

Behind them are the disciples, men and women, who are going up 
with Him to the Feast. Of all persons in that crowd the least 
noted, the most hindered in coming—and yet the one most con¬ 
cerned, was the Chief Publican. It is always so—it is ever the 
order of the Gospel, that the last shall be first. Yet never more 
self-unconscious was Zacchaeus than at the moment when Jesus 
was entering that garden-road, and passing under the overhanging 

branches of that sycamore, the crowd closing up behind, and fol¬ 
lowing as He went along. Only one thought—without ulterior 
conscious object, temporal or spiritual—filled his whole being. The 
present absolutely held him—when those wondrous Eyes, out of which 
heaven itself seemed to look upon earth, were upturned, and that 
Face of infinite grace, never to be forgotten, beamed upon him the 
welcome of recognition, and He uttered the self-spoken invitation 
in which the invited was the real Inviter, the guest the true Host. 

Did Jesus know Zacchaeus before—or was it only all open to His 
Divine gaze as ‘ He looked up and saw him' ? This latter seems, 
indeed, indicated by the 1 must ’ of His abiding in the house of 
Zacchaeus—as if His Father had so appointed it, and Jesus come for 
that very purpose. And herein, also, seems this story spiritually 
symbolical. 

As bidden by Christ, Zacchaeus ( made haste and came down.’ 

Under the gracious influence of the Holy Ghost he ( received Him 
rejoicing.' Nothing was as yet clear to him, and yet all was joyous 
within his soul. In that dim twilight of the new day, and at this 
new creation, the Angels sang and the Sons of God shouted together, 
and all was melody and harmony in his heart. But a few steps 
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farther, and they were at the house of the Chief Publican. Strange 
hostelry this for the Lord; yet not stranger in that Life of absolute 
contrasts than that first hostelry—tiie same, even as regards its 
designation in the Gospel , 1 as when the manger had been Ilis cradle; 
not so strange, as at the Sabbathdbast of the Pharisee Rulers of the 
Synagogue. But now the murmur of disappointment and anger 
ran through the accompanying crowd—which perhaps hud not before 
heard what had passed between Jesus and the Publican, certainly, 
had not understood, or else not believed its import—because He was 
gone to be guest with a man that was a sinner. Oh, terribly fatal 
misunderstanding of all that was characteristic of the Mission of 
the Christ! oh, terribly fatal blindness and jealousy! But it was 
this sudden shock of opposition which awoke Zacchams to full con* 
sciousncss* The hands so rudely anti profanely thrust forward only 
served to rend the veil. It often needs some such sudden shock of 
opposition, some sudden sharp contest, to waken the new convert 
to full consciousness, to hring before him, in clear outline, alike 
the past and the present* In that moment Zacelmms saw it nil: 
what his past had been, what his present was, what his future 
ust be. Standing forth, not so much before the crowd as before 
the Lord, and not ashamed, nay, scarcely conscious of the confession 


it implied 


much is the sorrow of the past in true repentance 


swallowed up by the joy of the present—Zacchseus vowed fourfold 
■ Ei. xxili restoration, as by a thief,* of what had become his through false 

accusation , 1 as well as the half of all his goods to the poor. And 
so the whole current of bis life had been turned, in those few 
moments, through his joyous reception of Christ, the Saviour of 
sinners; and Zacchaeus the public robber, the rich Chief of the Publi¬ 
cans, had become an alrusgivcr. 

It was then, when it had been all done in silence, as mostly all 
God’s great works, that Jesus spake it to him, for his endless comfort, 
and in the hearing of all, for their and our teaching: ‘ This day became 
arose—there salvation to this house,' * forasmuch as,* truly and 
spiritually, * this one also is a son of Abraham . 1 And, as regards 


1 The word here used is KctraXvaj r 
and the hostelry at Bethlehem (SL Luke 
IL 7) was icaraXvfia:* 

1 Literally, 1 if I have sycophanted any 
man anything/ It should be remarked, 
as making this restoration by Zaccheeua 
the more intelligible, that to a penitent 
Jew this would Immediately occur. Id the 
Talmud there Is a long discussion as to 


restoration by penitents in cases where 
the malapproptf ntlon was open to ques¬ 
tion, when the Talmud Lays down the 
principle* that if any one wishes to 
escape the Divine punishment, he must 
restore even that which, according to 
strict justice* be might not be obliged to 
give up (Baba Met. 37 a). 
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this man, and all men, so long as time enduretb: ‘For the Son of 
Man I’iime to seek and to save that which was lost.’ 

The Evangelistic record passes with significant silence over that 
night in the house of Zaechaeus. It forms not part of the public 
history of the Kingdom of God, but ot that joy with which a stranger 
intermeddle!h not. It was in the morning, when the journey in 

company with His disciples was resumed, that the next public inci¬ 
dent occurred in the healing of the blind by*the wayside." The small 
divergences in the narratives of the three Evangelists are well known. 
It may have been that, as St. Matthew relates, there were two blind 
men sitting by the wayside, and that St. Luke and St. Mark mention 
only one - the latter by name as ‘Bar Timaeus'—because he was 
the spokesman. But, in regard to the other divergence, trilling as it 
is, that St. Luke places the incident at the arrival, the other two 
Evangelists at the departure of Jesus from Jericho, it is better to admit 
our inability to conciliate these differing notes of time, than to make 
clumsy attempts at harmonising them. We can readily believe that 
there may have been circumstances unknown to us, which might show 
these statements to be not really diverging. And, if it were other¬ 
wise, it would in no way affect the narrative itself. Historical infor¬ 
mation could only have been derived from local sources; and we have 
already seen reason to infer that St. Luke had gathered his from 
personal inquiry on the spot. And it may have been, either that the 
time was not noted, or wrongly noted, or that this miracle, as the only 
one in Jericho, may have been reported to him before mention was 
made of the reception by Christ of Zaechaeus. In any case, it shows 
the independence of the account of St. Luke from that of the other 
two Evangelists. 

Little need be said of the incident itself: it is so like the other 
Deeds of 11 is Life. So to speak—it was left in Jericho as the 
practical commentary, and the seal on what Christ had said and done 
the previous evening in regard to Zaechaeus* Once more the crowd 
was following Jesus, as in the morning He resumed the journey with 
His disciples* And, there by the wayside, begging, sat the blind men 
—there, where Jesus was passing. As they heard the tramp of many 
feet and the sound of many voices, they learned that Jesus of Nazareth 
was passing by. It is all deeply touching, and deeply symbolical. 
But what must their faith have been, when there, in Jericho, they 
not only owned Him as the true Messiah, but cried—in the deep 
significance of that special mode of address, as coming from Jewish 
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IV in accordance with what one might almoBt have expected—certainly 
v —"v——" with the temper ol Jericho, as we learned it on the previous evening, 

when ‘many,’ the ‘multitude,’ ‘they which went before,’ would have 
bidden that cry for help be silent as an unwarrantable intrusion and 
interruption, if not a needless and meaningless application. But only 
all the louder and more earnest rose the cry, as the blind felt that 
they might for ever be robbed of the opportunity that was slipping 
past. And He, Who listens to every cry of distress, heard this. 
He stood still, and commanded the blind to be called. Then it was 
that the sympathy of sudden hope Beized the ‘multitude’ the wonder 
about to be wrought fell, so to speak, in its heavenly influences upon 
them, as they comforted the blind in the agony of rising despair with 
• at.uark the w'ords, ‘He calleth thee.’* As so often, we are indebted to 

M-m 40 T 7 

St* Mark for the vivid sketch of what passed* We can almost see 
Bartimseus as, on receiving Christ’s summons, he casts aside his 
upper garment and hastily comes* That question: what he would 
that Jesus should do unto him, must have been meant for those around 
more than for the blind. The cry to the son of David had been only 
for mercy. It might have been for alms—though, os the address, so 
the gift bestowed in answer, would be right royal— 1 after the order of 
David. ’ But our general cry for mercy must ever become detailed when 
we come into the Presence of the Christ, And the faith of the blind 
rose to the full height of the Divine possibilities opened before them* 
Their inward eyes had received capacity for The Light, before that of 
earth lit up their long darkness* In the language of St. ifatthew, 
Mesus had compassion on them and touched their eyes*’ This is 
one aspect of it* The other is that given by St* Mark and St* Luke, 
in recording the words with which He accompanied the healing: 
- Thy faith has saved thee.’ 1 

And these two results came of it: 'all the people, when they saw 
it gave praise unto God;’ and, as for Bartimsus, though Jesus had 
bidden him *go thy way/ yet, i immediately he received his sight/ 
»SLLuk* he ‘ followed Jesus in the way/ glorifying God." And this is Divine 

disobedience, or rather the obedience of the spirit as against the 
observance of the letter," 

The arrival of the Paschal band from Galilee and Perea was not 
in advance of many others. In truth, most pilgrims from a distance 

1 Comp, our remarks on this point In * The Parable of the Ten Pieces of 
vol, it p. 49* Honey will be expoimded in conpectlo* 

* The expression Is the same In SL with the last series of Parables. 

Mark and SL Lnkt 
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would probably come to the Holy City some days before the Feast, 
for the sake of purification in the Temple, since those who for any 
reason needed such—and there would be few families that did not 
require it—generally deferred it till the festive season brought them 
to Jerusalem. We owe this notice, and that which follows, to 
St. John, 1 and in this again recognise the Jewish writer of the 
Fourth Gospel. It was only natural that these pilgrims should have 
sought for Jesus, and, when they did not find Him, discuss among 
themselves the probability of His coming to the Feast. His absence 
would, alter the work which He had done these three years, the 
claim which He made, and the defiant denial of it by the priesthood 
and the Sanhedrin, have been regarded as a virtual surrender to the 
enemy. There was a time when He need not have appeared at the 
Feasts—when, as we see it, it was better He should not come. But 
that time was past. The chief priests and the Pharisees also knew 
it, and they 1 had given commandment that, if any one knew where 
He was, he would show it, that they might take Him, ’ It would be 
better to ascertain where He lodged, and to seize Him before He 
appeared in public, in the Temple. 

But it was not as they had imagined. Without concealment 
Christ came to Bethany, where Lazarus lived, whom He had raised 
from the dead. He came there six days before the Passover—and yet 
His coming was Bucb that they could not ‘take Him.’ 11 They might 
as well take Him in the Temple; nay, more easily. For, the 
moment His stay in Bethany became known, ‘ much people 1 of the 
Jews ’ came out, not only for His sake, but to see that Lazarus whom 
He had raised from the dead. And, of those who so came, many 
went away believing. And how, indeed, could it be otherwise? 
Thus one of their plans was frustrated, and the evil seemed only to 
grow worse. The Sanhedrin could perhaps not be moved to such 
flagrant outrage of all Jewish Law, but 1 the chief priests,’ who 
had no such scruples, consulted bow they might put Lazarus also to 
death.* 

Yet, not until His hour had come could man do aught against 
Christ or His disciples. And, in contrast to such scheming, haste, and 
Bearch, we mark the majestic calm and quiet of Him Who knew what 
was before Him. Jesus had arrived at Bethany six days before the 
Passover—that is, on a 'Friday. 1 The day after was the Sabbath, 
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1 Canon We&tcoti prefers the reading: mentarieo. It has been impossible here 
■ the eommon people.’ to discuss la detail every little difficulty. 
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and ‘they made Him a supper.’‘ It was the special festive meal of 
the Sabbath. The words of St. John seem to indicate that the 
meal was a public ODe, as if the people of Bethany had combined to 
do Him this honour, and so share the privilege of attending the 
least. In point of fact, wc know from St. Matthew and St. Mark 
that it took place ‘ in the house of Simon the Leper'—not, or course, 
an actual leper—but one who had been such. Perhaps his guest- 
chamber was the largest in Bethany; perhaps the house was nearest 
to the Synagogue; or there may have been other reasons lor it, 
unknown to us—least likely is the suggestion that Simon was the 
husband of Martha," or else her father." But all is in character. 
Among the guests is Lazarus: and, prominent in service, Martha; 
and Mary (the unnamed woman of the other two Gospels, which do 
not mention that household by name), is also true to her charac¬ 
ter. 1 She had ‘an alabaster’* of ‘spikenard genuine,’ which was 

■ * 

very precious. It held ‘a litra* (KY?^ or which was a 

( Roman pound/ and its value could not have been less than nearly 
9L Remembering the price of Nard/ as given by Pliny,* and that 
the Syrian was only next in value to the Indian, which Pliny 
regarded as the best f ointment of 1 genuine 1 s Nard—unadulterated 
and unmixed with any other balsam 1 (as the less expensive kinds 
were), such a price (300 dinurs= nearly 9?,) would be by no means 
excessive; indeed, much lower than at Rome. But, viewed in 
another light, tlie sum spent wus very largo, remembering that 
200 dinars (about 6/.) nearly sufficed to provide bread for 5,000 
men with their families, mid that the ordinary wages of a labourer 
amounted to only one dinar a day* 

We can here offer only conjectures, But it is, at least, not 
unreasonable to suppose—remembering the fondness of Jewish 
women for such perfumes *—that Mary may have had that 1 alabaster 1 
of very costly ointment from olden days, before she had learned to 


the events* as we regard them astmving 
taken place* See Xebe, Leidensgesch* i* 

pp* 23* 24* 

1 Those, if any, who identify this Mary 
with the Magdalene. and regard the 
anointing of St. Luke viL 36* Ac,, as 
Identical with that of Bethany* are re¬ 
ferred* for full discussion and refutation, 
to Nebr, Leidensgescb* vol* 1* pp* 21 Ac., 
30 Ac* 

1 [fnynentfi optime serreniur in ala* 

bastris (Ptin. H. N* xiii* 2. 3), These 1 ala¬ 
basters *—for tbe flask itself obtained that 
Dame from the stone used —had at tbe top 


the form of a cylinder, and are likened 
by Pliny to a closed rose-bud* 

3 The expression ntfrruc$ has giver 
rise to much controversy* Of the various 
renderings, that by ‘genuine 1 baa most 
In its favour. For a full discussion see 
Nebp, u, s, pp, 33, 34, and Mryer on SL 
Mark xiv. 3-9, 

4 Ou the various mixtures of precious 
ointments, their adulteration, the coat of 
the various ingredients* und the use 
made of perfumes in Palestine* see 
IIerzfel(t t u, s. pp* 99, 100* 191, 192. 

6 See Book III* chap* xxL 
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serve Christ, Then, when she came to know Him, and mast havo 
learned how constantly that Decease, of which lie ever spoke, was 
before His Mind, she may have put it aside, ‘kept it,’ ‘against the 
day of His burying,' And now the decisive hour had come, Jesus 
may have told her, as He had told the disciples, what was before 
Him in Jerusalem at the Feast, and she would be far more quick to 
understand, even as she must have known far better than they, how 
great was the danger from the Sanhedrin. And it is this believing 
apprehension of the mystery of His Death on her part, and this pre¬ 
paration of deepest love for it—this mixture of sorrow, faith, and 
devotion—which made her deed so precious, that, wherever in the 
future the Gospel would be preached, this also that she had done 
would be recorded for a memorial of her.* And the more we think 
of it, the better can we understand, how at that last feast of fellow¬ 
ship, when all the other guests realised not—no, not even His 
disciples—how near the end was, she would ‘ come aforehand to 
anoint His Body for the burying."’ 1 Her faith made it a twofold 
anointing: that of the best Guest at the last feast, and that of pre¬ 
paration for that Burial which, of all others, she apprehended as so 
terribly near. And deepest humility now offered, what most earnest 
love had provided, and intense faith, in view of what was coming, 
applied. And so she poured the precious ointment over His Head, 
over His Feet 1 —then, stooping over them, wiped them with her hair, 
as if, not only in evidence of service and love, but in fellowship of 
His Death." ‘ And the house was filled ’—and to all time His House, 
tbe Church, is filled—‘with the odour of the ointment.' 

It is ever the light which throws the shadows of objects—and 
this deed of faith and love now cast the features of Judas in gigantic 
dark outlines against the scene. He knew 7 the nearness of Christ's 
Betrayal, and hated the more; she knew of the nearness of His 
precious Death, and loved the more. It was not that he cared for the 
poor, when, taking the mask of charity, he simulated anger that such 
costly ointment had not been sold, and the price given to the poor. 


CHAP. 

XXIV 


• St, Matt 
xxvL 13 


* St. Mark 
iiv. e 


* St John 


1 St, Matthew and St, Mark, 

5 St. John, There is manifestly neither 
contradiction nor divergence here be¬ 
tween the Evangelista. Mary first poured 
the nard over the Head T and then over Iiis 
Feet (Godet sees this implied in tbe 
Kare'xf tv avrov of St. Mark), St, John 
notices the anointing of the Feet, not only 
as tbe act of greatest humility and tbe 
mark of deepest veneration, but from its 
unusual character, while anointing of the 


head was not so uncommon, We recall the 
ideal picture of Aaron when anointed to 
tbe priesthood* Ps, cxxxiii, 2, to mark 
here tbe fulfilment of the type when the 
Great lfigh-Priest was anointed for Hia 
Sacrifice, She who had so often sat at 
His feet, now anoints them, and alike 
for love, reverence, and fellowship of 
His sufferings* will not wipe them but 
with her hair. 
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For be was essentially dishonest, ‘ a thief,’ and covetousness was the 
underlying master-passion of his soul. The money, claimed for the 
poor, would only have been used by himself. Yet such was his 
pretence of righteousness, Buch his influence as ‘ a man of prudence ’ 
among the disciples, dnd such their ead weakness, that they, or at 
least ' some,’ * expressed indignation among themselves and against 
her who had done the deed of love, which, when viewed in the 
sublimeness of a faith, that accepted and prepared for the death 
of a Saviour Whom she so loved, and to Whom this last, the best 
service she could, was to be devoted, would for ever cause her to 
be thought of as an example of loving. There is something inex¬ 
pressibly sad, yet so patient, gentle, and tender in Christ's < Let her 
alone.’ Surely, never could there be waste in ministry of love to 
Him! Nay, there is unspeakable pathos in what He says of His 
□ear Burying, as if He would still their souls in view of it. That He, 
Who was ever of the poor and with them, Who for our sakes became 
poor, that through His poverty we might be made rich, Bhould have 
to plead for a last service of love to Himself, and for Mary, and as 
against a Judas, seems, indeed, the depth of self-abasement. Yet, 
even so, has this falsely-spoken plea for the poor become a real plea, 
since He has left us this, as it were, as His last charge, and that 
by His own Death, that we have the poor always with us. And so 

do even the words of covetous dishonesty become, when passing across 
Him, transformed into the command of charity, and the breath of 
hell is changed into the summer-warmth of the Church's constant 
service to ChriBt in the ministry to His poor. 
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‘Ave, Scala peccutorum, 

Qua aacendit rex ctrlorum, 

Ut ad chorea Angel ornm 
Homo sic aacenderet; 

Io te vitain reparuvit 
Auctor vitae, prolca David, 

Et sic Be humiJiavit. 

Ut mnudum redimeret. 

Ap. Daniel, Thes . HymnoL voL v, p* 181 

‘The blessing from the cloud that showers, 

In wondrous twofold birth 
Or heaven is and earth— 

He is both yours, ye hosts, and oura: 

Hosannah, David's Son, 

For victory is wou! 

He left us with a blessing here, 

And took it to the sky; 

The blessing from on high 
Bespeaks to ns His Presence near: 

Hosannah, David's Son, 

For victory is won! 1 

(From an Ascension Hymn).—A- Ek 




CHRIST'S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER I* 


THE FIRST DAY IN PASSION-WEEK—PALM-SUNDAY—THE ROYAL ENTRY 

INTO JERUSALEM* 

(Sl Matt. xxi. 1-11; St* Mark xi* 1-11; St. Luke xix. 29-44; St, John xii. 12-19.) 

At length the time of the end had come* Jesus was about to make 
Entry into Jerusalem as King: King of the Jews, as Heir of David's 
royal line, with all of symbolic, typic, and prophetic import attaching 
to it. Yet nut as Israel after the flesh expected its Messiah was 
the Son of David to make triumphal entrance, hut as deeply and 
significantly expressive of His Mission and Work, and as of old the 
rapt seer had beheld afar off the outlined picture of the Mcssiah- 
King: not in the proud triumph of war-conquests, but in the ‘meek’ 
rule of peace. 

It is surely one of the strangest mistakes of modern criticism to 
regard this Entry of Christ into Jerusalem as implying that, tired by 
enthusiasm, lie had for the moment expected that the people would 
receive Him as the Messiah. 1 And it seems little, if at all better, 
when this Entry is described as ‘ an apparent concession to the fevered 


expectations of His disciples and the multitude 


the grave, 


sad accommodation to thoughts other than His own to which the 
Teacher of new truths must often have recourse when He finds Him¬ 
self misinterpreted by those who stand together on a lower level.'* 
' Apologies ’ are the weakness of 1 Apologetics ’—and any ‘ accommoda¬ 
tion ’ theory can have no place in Lhe hisLory of the Christ. On the 
contrary, we regard His Royal Entry into the Jerusalem of Prophecy 
and of the Crucifixion as an inLegral part of Lhe history of Christ, 
which would not be complete, nor thoroughly consistent, without it. 
It behoved Him so to enter Jerusalem, because He was a King; and 
as King to enter it in such manner, because He was such a King— 
and both the one and the other were in accordance with the prophecy 
of old. 


1 So notably Keim. Of course, the 
theory proceeds on the assumption that 
the DlBCOureee reported by St Luke are 


spurious. 

1 Dean Ftumptre od SL Matt. xxL 6. 
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It was a bright day in early spring of the year 29, when the 
festive procession set out from the home at Bethany* There can be 
no reasonable doubt as to the locality of that hamlet (the modern 
£1^* Azartye t ( of Lazarus ’), perched on a broken rocky plateau on the 
other aide of Olivet* More difficulty attaches to the identification of 
Bethphage, which is associated with it, the place not being mentioned 
in the Old Testament, though repeatedly in Jewish writings. But, 
even so, there is a curious contradiction, since Bethphugo is sometimes 
spoken of as distinct from Jerusalem,* while at others it is described 
as, for ecclesiastical purposes, part of the City itself * Perhaps the 
name Bethpliage—‘ house of flga 1 —was given alike to that district 
generally, and to a little village close to Jerusalem where the district 
began. 1 And this may explain the peculiar reference, in the Synoptic 
Gospels,to Bcthphage (St* Matthew), and again to ‘ Bethphagc and 
Bethany* *• For, St, Matthew and St, Mark relate Christ's brief stay 
at Bethany and His anointing by Mary not in chronological order,* but 
introduce it at a later period, as it were, in contrast to the betrayal of 
Judas 4 Accordingly, they pass from the Miracles at Jericho im¬ 
mediately to the Royal Entry into Jerusalem—from Jericho to 
* Bethphage, 1 or, more exactly, to 'Bcthphage and Bethany, 1 leaving 
for the present unnoticed what had occurred in the latter hamlet. 

Although all the four Evangelists relate Christ's Entry into 
Jerusalem, they seem to do so from different standpoints* Tho 
Synoptists accompany Him from Bethany, while St, John, in accord¬ 
ance with the general scheme of his narrative, seems to follow from 
Jerusalem that multitude which, on tidings of His approach, hastened 
to meet Him* Even this circumstance, as also the paucity of events 
recorded on that day, proves that it could not have been at early 
morning that Jesus left Bethany* Remembering, that it was the 
last morning of rest before the great contest, we may reverently 
think of much that may have passed in the Soul of Jesus and in the 
home of Bethany. And now He has left that peaceful resting-place. 
It was probably soon after His outset, that He sent the *two 
disciples 1 —possibly Peter and John*—into ' the village over against * 
them—presumably Beth phage* There they would find by the side of 
the road an ass's colt tied, whereon never man had sat. We mark 
the significant symbolism or the latter, in connection with the general 

1 See also Cnspari, Chron* Geogr. duceea) eat after leaving the Temple and 
El til. p, 161* The question as to the pro- which was destroyed three years before 
poeed Identification (by some) or Bethany the City, must be left here undlscosaed. 
with the Beth Hint, or Beth HarUoth, 1 S L Augustine has tt, recapttuiando 
where the Sanhedrin (apparently of Sad- dfevrunt 
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conditions of consecration to Jehovah *—and note in it, as also in the 
Mission of the Apostles, that this was intended by Christ to be His 
Royal and Messianic Entry. This colt they were to loose and to bring 
to Him. 


The disciples found all as He had said. When they reached 
Bethphage, they saw, by a doorway where two roads met, the colt 
tied by its mother. As they loosed it, ‘ the owners ’ and ‘ certain of 
them that stood by ’ 11 asked their purpose, to-whieh, as directed by 
the Master, they answered: ‘The Lord [the Master, Christ] hath need 
of him,’ when, as predicted, no further hindrance was offered. In 
explanation of this we need not resort to the theory of a miraculous 
influence, nor even suppose that the owners of the colt were them¬ 
selves ‘disciples.’ Their challenge to ‘the two,’ and the little more 
than permission which they gave, seem to forbid this idea. Nor is 
such explanation requisite. From the pilgrim-band which had ac¬ 
companied Jesus from Galileo and Peraea, and preceded Him to Jeru¬ 
salem, from the guests at the Sabbath-feast in Bethany, and from the 
people who had gone out to see both Jesus and Lazarus, the tidings 
of the proximity of Jesus and of His approaching arrival must have 
spread in the City. Perhaps that very morning some had come from 
Bethany, and told it in the Temple, among the festive bands—specially 
among his own Galileans, and generally in Jerusalem, that on that 
very day—in a few t hours—Jesus might be expected tc enter the 
City. Such, indeed, must have been the case, since, from St. John’s 
account, ‘a great multitude ’ ‘ went forth to meet Him.’ The latter, 

we can have little doubt, must have mostly consisted, not of citizens 
of Jerusalem, whose enmity to Christ was settled, but of those ‘ that 
had come to the Feast.’ c With these went also a number of ‘ Phari¬ 
sees,’ their hearts filled with bitterest thoughts of jealousy and hatred/ 
And, as we shall presently see, it is of great importance to keep in 
mind this composition of ‘the multitude.’ 

If such were the circumstances, all is natural. We can under¬ 
stand, how eager questioners would gather about the owners of the 
colt (St. Mark), there at the cross-roads at Bethphage, just outside 
Jerusalem; and how, so soon as from the bearing and the peculiar 
words of the disciples they understood their purpose, the owners of 
the asa and colt would grant its use for the solemn Entry into the 
City of the ‘Teacher of Nazareth," Whom the multitude was so 


CHAP. 

i 



* Num. xtx, 
2; Deut. 
ill. 3 


t St. Mark; 
comp, also 
Bt.M&tthew 


c St* John 
xii 12 

J St. Luke 
zii. 30; St. 
John aU 19 


1 It Is surely one of those instances we must regard as a very jejune gloss: 
in which the supposed authority of MSS. 4 and straightway He [viz, Christ] will 
should not be implicitly followed, when send him back hither as if the dis- 
tu Sl. Mark xi. 3, the R,Y, adopts what ciples had obtained the colt by pledging 
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BOOK eagerly expecting; and, lastly, how, as from tlic gates of Jerusalem 

v tidings spread of what had passed in Beth phage, the multitude would 

-V'-' stream forth to meet Jesus. 

Meantime Christ and those who followed Him from Bethany had 
slowly entered on' the well-known caravan-road from Jericho to 
Jerusalem. It is the most southern of three, which converge close to 
the City, perhaps at the very place where the colt had stood tied. 
‘ The road soon loses eight of Bethany. It is now a rough, but still 
broad and well-defined mountain-track, winding over rock and loose 
stones; a steep declivity on the left; the sloping shoulder of Olivet 
above on the right; fig-trees below and above, here and there grow¬ 
ing out of the rocky soil.’ * Somewhere here the disciples who 
brought ‘ the colt ’ must have met Him. They were accompanied 
by many, and immediately followed by more. For, as already slated, 
Bethphagc—we presume the village—formed almost part of Jeru¬ 
salem, and during Easter-weck must have been crowded by pilgrims, 
who could not find accommodation within the City walls. And the 
announcement, that disciples of Jesus had just fetched the beast of 
burden on which Jesus was about to enter Jerusalem, must have 
quickly spread among the crowds which thronged the Temple and 
the City, 

As the two disciples, accompanied, or immediately followed by 
the multitude, brought ‘the colt ’ to Christ, ‘ two streams of people 
met'—the one coming from the City, the other from Bethany. The 
impression loft on our minds is, that what followed was unexpected by 
those who accompanied Christ, that it took them by surprise. The 
■BWohn disciples, who understood not,* till the light of the Resurrection- 

glory had been poured on their minds, the significance of ‘these 
things,’ even after they had occurred, scorn not even to have guessed, 
that it was of set purpose Jesus was about to make His Royal Entry 
into Jerusalem. Their enthusiasm seems only to have been kindled 
when they saw the procession fVom the town come to meet Jesus 
with palm-branchcs, cut down by the way, and greeting Him with 
Hosanna-shouts of welcome. Then they spread their garments on 
the colt, and set Jesus thereon—‘unwrapped their loose cloaks from 
their shoulders and stretched them along the rough path, to form a 

the Master to its immediate restoration. followed lo the text seems to me by far 
The gloss is the more inapt as it docs the most probable, 
not occur in the parallel passages in St. ’ The quotations are from the wcll- 
Matthew and St. Luke. known and classical passage in Dean 

1 They may have awaited in Bethany Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, pp. 169 Ac, 
the return of the two. but the succession 
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momentary carpet as He approached. 1 Then also in their turn they chap. 
cut down branches from the trees and gardens through which they I 
passed, or plaited and twisted palm-branches, and strewed them as 
a rude matting in His way, while they joined in, and soon raised to a 
much higher pitch* the Hosanna of welcoming praise. Nor need *st.Luke 
we wonder at their ignorance at first of the meaning of that, in 
which themselves were chief actors* We are too apt to judge 
them from our standpoint, eighteen centuries later, and after full 
apprehension of the significance of the event. These men walked 
in the procession almost as in a dream, or as dazzled by a brilliant 
light all around—as if impelled by a necessity, and carried from 
event to event, which came upon them in a succession of but par¬ 
tially understood surprises. 

They had now ranged themselves: the multitude which had come 
from the Citj r preceding, that which had come with Him from Bethany 
following the triumphant progress of Israel's King, 1 meek, and sitting 
upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass.' i Gradually the long 
procession swept up ami over the ridge where first begins i£ the 
descent of the Mount of Olives 7T towards Jerusalem* At this point 
the first view is caught of the south-eastern corner of the Citv* The 

I_ r i- 

Temple and the more northern portions are hid by the slope of Olivet 
on the right; what is seen is only Mount Zion, now for the most 
part a rough field.' But at that time it rose, terrace upon terrace, 
from the Palace of the Maccal ees and that of the High-Priest, a very 
city of palaces, till the eye rested in the summit on that castle, 
city, and palace, with its frowning towers and magnificent gardens, 
the royal abode of Herod, supposed to occupy the very site of the 
Palace of David. They had been greeting Him with Hosannas! But 
enthusiasm, especially in such a cause, is infections. They were 
mostly stranger-pilgrims that had come from the City, chiefly because 
they had heard of the raising of Lazarus. b And now they must have >>et, Joan 
questioned them which came from Bethany, who in turn related that 
of which themselves had been eyewitnesses. 11 We can imagine it • Tor ‘ 17 
all—how the fire would leap from heart to heart. So He was the 
promised Son of David—and the Kingdom was at hand! It may 
have been just as the precise point of the road was reached, where 
‘ the City of David ’ first suddenly emerges into view, ‘ at the 
descent of the Mount of Olives,’ ‘that the whole multitude of the 
disciples began to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice for all 
the mighty works that they had seen." 1 As the burning words of J st. Luke 
joy and praise, the record of what they had seen, passed from mouth 
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to mouth, ami they caught their first sight of 1 the City or David/ 
adorned as a bride to welcome her King—Davidic praise to David's 
Greater Son wakened the echoes of old Davidic Psalms in the 
morning-light of their fulfilment. ‘Hosanna to the Son of David 1 
Blessed he He thatcoineth in the Name of the Lord. . . . Blessed 
the Kingdom that cometh, the Kingdom of our father David. . . . 
Blessed be He tliat cometh in the Name of the Lord, . . . Hosanna 
. . . Hosanna in the highest * . .Peace in heaven, and glory in the 
highest. 1 

They were but broken utterances, partly based upon Ps. cxviii., 
partly taken from it—the 1 Hosanna/ 1 or i Save now/ and the * Blessed 
be He that cometh in the Name of the Lord/* forming part of the 
responses by the people with which this Psalm was chanted on 
certain of the most solemn festivals. 1 Most truly did they thus 
interpret and apply the Psalm, old and new Davidic praise min¬ 
gling in their acclamations. At the same time it must be remem¬ 
bered that, according to Jewish tradition, Ps, cxviii. vv, 25-28, 
was also chanted antiphonally by the people of Jerusalem, as they 
went to welcome the festive pilgrims on their arrival, the latter 
always responding in the second clause of each verse, till the last 
verse of the Psalm * was reached, which was sung by both parties in 
unison, Psalm ciii. IT being added by way of conclusion. 0 But us 
i the shout rang through the long defile/ carrying evidence far and 
wide, that, so far from condemning and forsaking, more than the 
ordinary pilgrim-welcome had been given to Jesus—the Pharisees, 
who had mingled with the crowd, turned to one another with angry 
frowns: ‘Behold [see intently], how ye prevail nothingl See—the 
world 1 is gone alter Him! 1 It is always so, that, in the disappoint¬ 
ment of malice, men turn in impotent rage against each other with 
taunts and reproaches. Then, psychologically true in this also, they 
made a desperate appeal to the Master Himself, Whom they bo bit- 
terly hated, to check and rebuke the honest steal of Hia disciples. 
He had been silent hitherto—alone unmoved, or only deeply moved 


1 There can be no question that 
'ChtTavva. represents Ky ny'affl, but 

probably in an abbreviated form or pro¬ 
nunciation Ny (comp. Siegfiied in 

HilgenfeltTs Zeltsch, f. wlssenech. Theol, 
for 1884. p. 3S. r a 

1 Aa will be remembered, It formed the 
last Psalm in what was called the Hailel 


(Fs. cxiil.-cxvlil). For the mode Id 
which, and the occasions on which It was 
chanted, see ' Temple, Ac/ pp. 191-193. 
The remarks of Godet on the subject 
(Comm, on SL John xii.) are not ac¬ 
curate. 

1 A common Jewish expression, ND^P, 
Babba Mez. 85 a, line 3 from top, or 

KEW Ber. 58 a r about the middle. 
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inwardly—amidst this enthusiastic crowd. He could be silent no CHAP, 

longer—but, with a touch of quick and righteous indignation, I 
poiuted to the rocks and stones, telling those leaders of Israel, that, s —— y— 
if the people held their peace, the very stones would cry out.* 1 It * at. nut# 
would nave been so in that day of Christ’s Eutry iuto Jerusalem. 

And it has been so ever since. Silence has fallen these many centu¬ 
ries upon Israel; but the very stones of Jerusalem's ruin and deso- 
lateness have cried out that He, Whom in their silence they rejected, 
has come as King in the Name of the Lord. 

1 Again the procession advanced. The road descends a slight 
declivity, and the glimpse of the City is again withdrawn behind 
the intervening ridge of Olivet. A few moments and the path 
mounts again, it climbs a rugged ascent, it reaches a ledge of smooth 
rock, and in an instance the whole City bursts into view. As now 
the dome of the Mosque El-Aksa rises like a Ghost from the earth 
before the traveller stands on the ledge, so then must have risen 
the Temple-tower; as now the vast enclosure of the Mussulman 
sanctuary, so then must have spread the Temple courts; as now the 
grey town on its broken hills, so then the magnificent City, with its 
background—long since vanished away—of gardens and suburbs on 
the western plateau behind. Immediately before was the Valley of 
the Kedron, here seen in its greatest depth as it joins the Valley of 
Hinnom, and thus giving full effect to the great peculiarity of Jeru¬ 
salem, seen only on its eastern side—its situation as of a City rising 
out of a deep abyss. It is hardly possible to doubt that this rise 
and turn of the road—this rocky ledge—was the exact point where 
the multitude paused again, and “He, when He beheld Lhe City, 
wept over it.’” Not with still weeping (eSaKpvotv), as at the grave 
of Lazarus, but with loud and deep lamentation (£K\av<rEv). The 
contrast was, indeed, terrible between Lhe Jerusalem that rose before 
Him in all its beauty, glory, and security, and the Jerusalem which 
He saw in vision dimly rising on the sky, with the camp of the 
enemy around about it on every side, hugging it closer and closer in 
deadly embrace, and the very ‘ stockade ’ which the Roman LegionB 
raised around It; b then, another scene in the shifting panorama, 

D r 7 t. A. 11, £ 

and the city laid with the ground, and the gory bodies of her 
children among her ruinB; and yet another scene: the silence and 
desolateness of death by the Hand of God—not one stone left upon 
another! We know only too well how literally this vision has become 

1 The expression: stones bearing wit- not uncommon in Jewish writings. See 
oeas when sin has been committed, is Tnan, 11 a; Chag, 1$ a. 
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reality; and yet, though uttered as prophecy by Christ, and its 
reason so clearly stated, Israel to this day knows not the things 
which belong unto its peace, and the upturned scattered stones of 
its dispersion arc crying out in testimony against it. But to this 
day, also do the tears of Christ plead with the Church on Israel's 
behalf, and His words bear within them precious seed of promise. 

We turn once more to the scene just described. For, it was no 
common pageantry; and Christ’s public Kntry into Jerusalem seems 
so altogether different from—we had almost said, inconsistent with 
—llis previous mode of appearance. Evidently, the time for the 
silence so long enjoined had passed, and that lor public declaration 
had come. And such, indeed, this Entry was. From the moment of 
His sending forth the two disciples to llis acceptance of the homage 
of the multitude, and His rebuke of the Pharisee's attempt to arrest 
it, all must be regarded as designed or approved by Him: not only 
a public assertion of His Messialisliip, but a claim to its national 
acknowledgment. And yet, even so, it was not to be the Messiah 
of Israel’s conception, but He of prophetic picture: ‘just and having 
salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass.'* It is foreign to oar 
present purpose to discuss any general questions about this prophecy, 


or even to vindicate its application to the Messiah. 


But, when 


we brush aside all the traflieking and bargaining over words, that 


constitutes so much of modern criticism, which in its care over 
the lesson so often loses the spirit, there can, at least, be no question 
that this prophecy was intended to introduce, in contrast to earthly 
warfare and kingly triumph, another Kingdom, of which the just 
King Mould be the Prince of Peace, Who was meek ami lowly in 
His Advent, Who would speak peace to the heathen, and Whose 
sway would yet extend to earth's utmost hounds. Thus much 
may he said, that if there ever was true picture of the Messiah- 
King and llis Kingdom, it. is this, and that, if ever Israel was to 
have a Messiah or the M'orld a Saviour, He must be such as described 
in this prophecy—not merely in the letter, hut in the spirit of it. 


* Bor. M h; 
B&nh* 90a; 
Hrk« de 
R. Eh 31; 
Ber R t 76; 

W: W; 
Dftb. R. 4; 
Mi dr. on 
Cant. 1. 4; 
Hidr. on 
Cant. 1. 4; 


And us so often indicated, it was not the letter but the spirit of 
prophecy—and of all prophecy—which the ancient Synagogue, and 
that rightly, saw fulfilled in the Messiah and His Kingdom. Ac¬ 
cordingly, with singular unanimity the Talmud and the ancient 
Rabbinic authorities have applied this prophecy to the Christ* Nor 
was it quoted by St. Matthew and St. John in the stiffhess and 


dead ness of the letter. On the contrary (as so often in Jewish 
■Lemuel u writings, two prophets—Isa. Ixii. 11, and Zcch. ix. 9—are made 
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to shed their blended light upon this Entry of Christ, as exhibit- CHAP, 
ing the reality, of which the prophetic vision had been the reflex. I 
Nor yet are the words of the Prophets given literally—as modern "v—*■ 

criticism would have them weighed out in the critical balances— 
either from the Hebrew text, or from the LXX. rendering; but their 
real meaning is given, and they are ‘ Targuraed' by the sacred 
writers, according to their wont. Yet who that sets the prophetic 
picture by the side of the reality—tho description by the side of 
Christ's Entry into Jerusalem—can fail to recognise in the one the 
real fulfilment of the other? 

Another point seems to require comment. We have seen reasons 
to regard the bearing of the disciples as one of surprise, and that, all 
through these last scenes, they seem to have been hurried from event 
to event. But the enthusiasm of the people—their royal welcome 
of Christ—how is it to be explained, and liow reconciled with the 
speedy and terrible reaction of His Betrayal and Crucifixion? Yet 
it is not so difficult to understand it; and, if we only keep clear of 
unconscious exaggeration, we shall gain in truth and reasonableness 
what we lose in dramatic effect. It has already been suggested, that 
the multitude which went to meet Jesus must have consisted chiefly 

of pilgrim-strangers. The overwhelming majority of the citizens of 
Jerusalem were bitterly and determinately hostile to Christ. But 
we know that, even so, the Pharisees dreaded to take the final steps 
against Christ during the presence of these pilgrims at the Feast, 
apprehending a movement in His favour.* It proved, indeed, other- *flt.Matt 

wise; for these country-people were but ill-informed; they dared not stMark 
resist the combined authority of their own Sanhedrin and of the Luitekiti 
Romans. Besides, the prejudices of the populace, and especially of 
an Eastern populace, are easily raised, and they readily sway from 
one extreme to the opposite. Lastly, the very suddenness and com¬ 
pleteness of the blow, which the Jewish authorities delivered, would 
have stunned even those who had deeper knowledge, more cohesion, 
and greater independence than most of them who, on that Palm- 
Sunday, had gone forth from the City. 

Again, as regards their welcome of Christ, deeply significant as it 
was, we must not attach to it deeper meaning than it possessed. 

Modern writers have mostly seen in it the demonstrations of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, 1 as if the homage of its services had been offered to 

1 Thia after LighlfooL Wunsche (Er- with the Feast of the Tabernacles, or 
Laut d, Evang. p, 241) goes so far as that they purposely transferred to the 
to put this alternative, that either the Passover a ceremony of the Feast of 
Evangelists confounded the Passover Tabernacles! 
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BOOK Christ. It would, indeed, have been symbolic of macb about Israel 
v if they had thus confounded the Second with the First Advent of 
' Christ, the Sacrifice of the Passover with the joy of the Feast of 
Ingathering. But, in reality, their conduct bears not that interpre¬ 
tation. It is true that these responses from Ps. cxviii., which formed 
• eiuoxiiL. part of what waB known as the (Egyptian) Hallel,* were chanted by 

the people on the Feast of Tabernacles also, but the Hallel was 
equally sung with responses during the offering of the Passover, at 
the Paschal Supper, and on the Feasts of Pentecost and of the Dedi¬ 
cation of the Temple. The waving of the palm-branches was tho 
welcome of visitors or kings, 1 and not distinctive of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. At the latter, the worshippers carried, not simple palm- 
branches, but the Lulabh, which consisted of palm, myrtle, and willow 
branches interwined. Lastly, the words of welcome from Ps. cxviii. 
were (as already stated) those with which on solemn occasions the 
people also greeted the arrival of festive pilgrims, 1 although, ns being 
offered to Christ alone, and as accompanied by such demonstrations, 
they may have implied that they hailed Him as the promised King, and 
have converted His Entry into a triumph in which the people did 
homage. And, if proof were required of the more sober, and, may 
we not add, rational view here advocated, it would be found in this, 
that not till after His Resurrection did even His own disciples under¬ 
stand the significance of the whole scene which they had witnessed, 
and in which they had borne such a part. 

The anger and jealousy of the Pharisees understood it better, 
and watched for the opportunity of revenge. But, for the present, 
on that bright spring-day, the weak, excitable, fickle populace 
streamed before Him through the City-gates, through the narrow 
streets, up the Temple-mount. Everywhere the tramp of their feet, 
and the shout of their acclamations brought men, women, and 
children iDto the streets and on the housetops. The City was 
moved, and from mouth to mouth the question passed among the 
eager crowd of curious onlookers: 1 Who is He? * And the multitude 

1 Such were, and even now are, com- Hidrasb ie against him. Delitnrh re- 
mon demonstrations in the East, to wel- garde it as the shout ot the Peaet of 
come a king, a conqueror, or a deliverer. Tabernacles. But how should that have 
For a large Dumber of beatheD and been raised before the Feast or Pasa- 
Jewish Instances of the same time, comp, overt Again, It does not seem reasonable 
Wetstein, ad loc. (1. pp. 460, 461). to suppose, that the multitude had with 

* I am aware, that so great an autho- hill consciousness proclaimed Jeeus os 
rlty as Professor Delitutck calls this tu the Messiah, and Intended to celebrate 
question (Zellschr. fiir Luther. Tbeol. for there and then the fulfilment of Ihe typl- 
18M, p. 663), But the testimony of the cal meaning of the Feast of Tabernacles. , 
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answered—not, this is Israel’s Messiah-King, but: ‘ This is Jesus the CHAP. 
Prophet of Nazareth of Galilee.’ And so up into the Temple I I 

He alone was silent and sad among this excited multitude, the 
marks of the tears He had wepL over Jerusalem still on His check. 

It is not so, that an earthly King enters His City in triumph; not so, 
that the Messiah of Israel’s expectation would have gone into His 
Temple. He spake not, but only looked round about upon all things, 
as if to view the field on which He was to suffer and die. And now 
the shadows of evening were creeping up; and, weary and sad, He 
once more returned with the twelve disciples to the shelter and rest of 
Bethany. 
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How the King of Israel spent the night after the triumphal Entry 
into His City and Temple, we may venture reverently to infer. His 
royal banquet would be fellowship with the disciples. We know how 
often His nights had been spent in lonely prayer/and surely it is not 
too bold to associate such thoughts with the first night in Passion 
week. Thus, also, we can most readily account for that exhaustion 
and faintness of hunger, which next morning made Him seek fruit 
on the fig-tree on His way to the City. 

It was very early 1 on the morning of the second day in* Passion- 
week (Monday), when Jesus, with his disciples, left Bethany. In 
the fresh, crisp, spring air, after the exhaustion of that night, ‘ He 
hungered, 1 By the roadside, as so often in the East, a solitary tree 1 
grew in the rocky soil. It must have stood on an eminence, where it 
caught the sunshine and warmth, for He saw it ‘afar off, lb and 
though spring had but lately wooed nature into life, it stood out, 
with its wide-spreading mantle of green, against the sky. * It wos 
not the season of figs, 1 but the tree, covered with leaves, attracted 
His attention. It might have been, that they hid some of the fruit 
which hung through the winter, or else the springing fruits of the 
new crop. For it is a well-known fact, that in Palestine ‘the fruit 
appears before the leaves,* 1 and that this fig-tree, whether from its 
exposure or soil, was precocious, is evident from the fact that it was 
in leaf, which is quite unusual at that season on the Mount of 
Olives/ The old fruit would, of course, have been edible, and in 
regard to the unripe fruit we have the distinct evidence of the 


1 wpm, used or the last night-watch Id 362. 

8L Mark I. 35. 4 On Hie fig-tree generally, nee the 

1 £6d>r <rvtcfyr jiidr t & tingle tree. remarks on the Parable of the Barren 
* Tristram, Nat Hist of the Bible, p. Fig-tree, Book IV. ch. xvL 
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Mishnah," confirmed by the Talmud,” that the unripe fruit was eaten, 
so soon as it began to assume a red colour—as it is expressed, * in the 
field, with bread,’ or, as we understand it, by those whom hunger 
overtook in the fields, whether working or travelling. Jiut in the 
present case there was neither old nor new fruit, ‘but leaves only.’ 
It was evidently a barren fig-tree, cumbering the ground, and to be 
hewn down. Our mind almost instinctively reverts to the Parable of 
the Barren Fig-tree, which He had so lately-spoken. 0 To Him, Who 
but yesterday had wept over the Jerusalem that knew not the day of 
its visitation, and over which the sharp axe of judgment was already 
lifted, this fig-tree, with its luxuriant mantle of leaves, must have re¬ 
called, with pictorial vividness, the scene of the previous day. Israel 
was that barren fig-tree; and the leaves only covered their nakedness, 
as erst they had that of our first parents after their Fall. And the 
judgment, symbolically spoken in the Parable, must be symbolically 
executed in this leafy fig-tree, barren when searched for fruiL by the 
Master. It seems almost an inward necessity, not only symbolically 
but really also, that Christ’s Word should have laid it low. Wc can¬ 
not conceive that any other should have eaten of it after the 
hungering Christ had in vain sought fruit thereon. We cannot 
conceive that anything should resist Christ, and not be swept away. 
We cannot conceive, thaL the reality of what He had taught should 
not, when occasion came, be visibly placed before the eyes of the dis¬ 
ciples. Lastly, we seem to feel (with Bengel) that, as always, tin? 
manifestation of His true Humanity, in hunger, should be accompanied 
by that of His Divinity, in the power of His Word of judgment." 

With St. Matthew, w T ho, for the sake of continuity, relates this 
incident after the events of that day (the Monday) and immediately 
before those of the next,' we anticipate what was only witnessed on 
the morrow/ As St. Matthew has it: on Christ’s Word the fig-tree 
immediately withered away. But according to the more detailed 
account of St. Mark, it was only next morning, wdicn they again 
passed by, that they noticed the fig-tree had withered from its very 
roots. The spectacle attracted their attention, and vividly recalled 
the Words of Christ, to which, on the previous day, they had, perhaps, 
scarcely attached sufficient importance. And it was the suddenness 
and completeness of the judgment that had been denounced, which 
now struck Peter, rather than its symbolic meaning. It was rather 
the Miracle than its moral and spiritual import—the storm and 
earthquake rather than the still small Voice—which impressed the 
disciples. Besides, the words of Peter are at least capable of this 
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interpretation, that the fig-tree had withered in consequence of, rather 
than by the Word of Christ. But He ever leads His own from mere 
wonderment at the Miraculous up to that which is higher.* Hia 
answer now combined all that they needed to learn. It pointed to 
the typical lesson of what had taken place: the need of realising, 
simple faith, the absence of which was the cause of Israel's leafy 
barrenness, and which, if present and active, could accomplish all, 
however impossible it might seem by outward means . 1 And yet it 
was only to 1 have faith in God; ’ such faith as becomes those who 
know God; a faith in God, which seeks not and has not its foundation 
in anything outward, but rests on Him alone. To one who i shall not 
doubt in his heart, but shall believe that what he saith cometh to pass, 
it shall be to him/* And this general principle of the Kingdom, 
which to the devout and reverent believer needs neither explanation 
nor limitation, received its further application, specially to the Apostles 
in their coming need: ‘Therefore I say unto you, whatsoever things, 
praying, ye ask for, believe that ye have received them [not, in the 
counsel of God,’ but actually, in answer to the prayer of faith], and 
it shall be to you/ 

These two things follow: faith gives absolute power in prayer, but 
it is also its moral condition. None other than this is faith; and 
none other than faith—absolute, simple, trustful—gives glory to God, 
or has the promise. This is, so to speak, the New Testament applica¬ 
tion of the first Table of the Law, summed up in the ‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God/ But there is yet another moral condition of 
prayer closely connected with the firsts a New Testament application 
of the second Table of the Law, summed up in the 1 Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself/ If the first moral condition was God-ward, 
the second is man-ward; if the first bound us to faith, the second 
binds us to charity, while hope, the expectancy of answered prayer, 
is the link connecting the two. Prayer, unlimited in its possibilities, 
stands midway hetween heaven and earth; with one hand it reaches 
up to heaven, with the other down to earth; in it, faith prepares to 
receive, what charity is ready to dispense. He whoso prays believes 
in God and loves man; such prayer is not selfish, self-seeking, self- 
conscious; least of all, is it compatible with mindfulness of wrongs, 
or an unforgiving spirit. This, Then, is the second condition of 


1 We remind the reader, that the ei- ip?); for lJie latter p'Ti IpP) Ber. 64 
preeeion 1 rooting up mountains’ la Id a ; Semh. 24 a; Horay. 14 a. 
common Rabbinic use as a hyperbole for 1 The other words are spurious, 

doing the impossible or the incredible. * So Mzytr. 

For the former, see Babha B. 3 6 
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prayer, and not only of such all-prevailing prayer, but even of chap. 
personal acceptance in prayer. We can, therefore, have no doubt n 
that St. Mark correctly reports in this connection this as the con- -r~— 

dition which the Lord attaches to acceptance, that we previously put 
away all uncharitableness.* We remember, that the promise had • at. Mart 

J 1 r ll. 26 1 

a special application to the Apostles and early disciples ; we also 
remember, how difficult to them was the thought of full forgiveness 
of offenders and persecutors; b and again, how-great the temptation to 
avenge wrongs and to wield miraculous power in the vindication of 
their authority.' In these circumstances Peter and his fellow-disciples, • st- nuke 

■ i rt gi ■ * 66 

when assured of the unlimited power of the prayer of faith, required 
all the more to be both reminded and warned of this as its second 
moral condition: the need of hearty forgiveness, if they had aught 
against any. 

From this digression we return to the events of that second day 
in Passion-week (the Monday), which began with the symbolic 
judgment on the leafy, barren fig-tree. The same symbolism of 
judgment was to be immediately set forth still more clearly, and that 
in the Temple itself. On the previous afternoon, when Christ had 
come to it, the services were probably over, and the Sanctuary com¬ 
paratively empty of worshippers and of those who there carried on 
their traffic. When treating of the first cleansing of the Temple, at 
the beginning of Christ’s Ministry, sufficient has been said to explain 
the character and mode of that nefarious traffic, the profits of which 
went to the leaders of the priesthood, as also how popular indignation 

Was roused alike against this trade and the traders. We need not 

here recall the words of Christ; Jewish authorities sufficiently describe, 
in even stronger terms, this transformation of ( the House of Prayer 1 
Into ‘ a den of robbers .’ 1 If, when beginning to do the ‘ business ’ of 
His Father, aiid for the first time publicly presenting Himself with 
Messianic claim, it was fitting He should take such authority, and 
first ‘ cleanse the Temple ’ of the nefarious intruders who, under the 
guise of being God’s chief priests, made His House one of traffic, 
much more was this appropriate now, at the close of His Work, when, 
as King, He had entered His City, and publicly claimed authority. 

At the first it had been for teaching and warning, now it was in 
symbolic judgment; what and as He then began, that and so He 
now finished. Accordingly, as we compare the words, and even 
some of the acts, of the first 1 cleansing ’ with those accompanying 

1 Ter. 26 is in all probability a spurious 1 See the full account in Book HL 
addition. ch. v. 
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book and explaining the second, we find the latter, we shall not say, much 
v more severe, but bearing a different character—that of final judicial 

sentence . 1 

Nor did the Temple-authorities now, as on the former occasion, 
seek to raise the populace against Him, or challenge His authority by 
demanding the warrant of ‘ a sign.’ The contest bad reached quite 
another stage. They heard what He said in their condemnation, 
and with bitter hatred in their hearts sought for some means to 
destroy Him. But fear of the people restrained their violence. For, 
marvellous indeed was the power which He wielded. With rapt 
• BuLok* attention the people hung entranced on his lips,' ' astonished ’ ut 

those new and blessed truths which dropped from them. All was so 
other than it had been! By His authority the Temple was cleansed 
of the unholy, thievish traffic which a corrupt priesthood carried on, 
aud so, for the time, restored to the solemn Service of God; and thut 
purified House now became the scene of Christ’s teaching, when He 
spake those words of blessed truth and of comfort concerning the 
Father—thus truly realising the prophetic promise of ‘ a House of 
»atn«rk Prayer for all the nations.’ h And as those traffickers were driven 

from the Temple, and He spake, there flocked in from porches and 
Temple-Mount the poor sufferers—the blind and the Imne—to get 
healing to body and soul. It was truly spring-time in that Temple, 
and the boys that gathered about their fathers and looked in turn from 
their faces of rapt wonderment and enthusiasm to the Godlike Face of 
the Christ, and then on those healed sufferers, took up the echoes of 
the welcome at His entrance into Jerusalem—in their simplicity un¬ 
derstanding and applying them better—as they burst into ‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David 

It rang through the courts and porches of the Temple, this 


1 Tbe grounds on which this second 
has u> be distinguished from the flret 
cleansing of the Temple, which 1 s re¬ 
corded only by St, John (iL 13-23) have 
been explained oo a previous occasion. 
They are stated In most commentaries, 
though perhaps not always satisfactorily. 
But intelligent readers can have no diffi¬ 
culty in gathering them for themselves. 
The difficulty lies not in tbe two purifi¬ 
cations, nor yet in the silence of the 
Synoptists as to the first, since the early 
Jerusalem Ministry lay not within the 
scope of their narratives, but In the 
silence of the Fourth Gospel in regard to 
the second purification. But here we 
would remark that, less than any of the 


others, la the Fourth Gospel a history 
or successive narration; but. if we may 
so say, historical dogmatics—the Logos 
in the historical mauifeetation of His 
Person and Work, If so,the first Included 
the second purification of the Temple, 
Again, to have introduced iL or the curs¬ 
ing of the fig-tree, would have been to 
break up the couree, and mar (he symme¬ 
try of the narrative (.St, John xii,), which 
presents iu successive und deepening 
shading the attestation of the Christ: at 
the Sapper of Bethany, od His Entry' into 
Jerusalem, before the Greeks in the Tem¬ 
ple, by the Voice from Heaven before His 
gainsay era, and to His disciples. 
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Children's Hosanna. They heard it, whom the wonders He had CHAP, 
spoken and done, so far from leading to repentance and faith, had n 
only filled with indignation. Once more in their impotent anger v* 
they sought, as the Pharisees had done on the day of His Entry, by 
a hypocritical appeal to His reverence for God, not only to mislead, 
and so to use His very love of the truth against the truth, but to 
betray Him into silencing those Children’s Voices. But the un- 
diinnied mirror of His soul only reflected the tight . 1 These Children’s 
Voices were Angels' Echoes, echoes of the far-off praises of heaven, 
which children’s souls had caught and children’s lips welled forth. 

Not from the great, the wise, nor the learned, but ‘out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings’ has He ‘perfected praise .” 1 And this, also, 
is the Music of the Gospel. 


1 We may here note, once for all, that 

the manner of answering used by Christ, 
that of answering a question by putting 
another ip which the answer appeared 
with irresistible force, was very common 
among the Jews ('IT 
Another mode was by an allegory— 
whether of word or action, 

' So in the LXX., rightly giving the 
sense; iu the original ■ strength/ It is 
perhaps one of the grandest of the grand 
contrasts in the Psalms: God opposing 
and appeasing His enemies, not by a dis¬ 


play of power, as they understand it, but 
by the mouth of young boys [such is the 
proper rendering] and sucklings. The 
Eternal of Hosts has these for His 
armourbearers, and needs none other. 
The ancient Synagogue, somewhat realis¬ 
tically, yet with a basis of higher truth, 
declared (in the Haggadah), that at the 
lied Sea little children, even the babes 
in the womb, had joined iu Israeli aong 
of triumph, so fulfilling this saying of 
the Psalm is L 
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The record of this third day is so crowded, the actors introduced on 
the scene are so many, the occurrences so varied, and the transitions 
so rapid, that it is even more than usually difficult to arrange all in 
chronological order. Nor need we wonder at this, when we remem¬ 
ber that this was, so to speak, Christ's last working-day—the last, of 
His public Mission to Israel, so far as its active part was concerned; 
the last day in the Temple; the last, of teaching and warning to 
Pharisees and Sadducees; the last, of his call to national repentr 
ance. 

That what follows must be included in one day, appears from the 
circumstance that its beginning is expressly mentioned by SL Mark 4 
in connection with the notice of the withering of the flg-tree, while 
its close is not only indicated in the last words of Christ's Discourses, 
as reported by the Synoptists,* but the beginning of another day is 
afterwards equally clearly marked.* 

Considering the multiplicity of occurrences, it will be better to 
group them together, rather than follow the exact order of their suc¬ 
cession* Accordingly, this chapter will be devoted to the events of 
the third day in Passion Week, 

1* As usually, the day commenced 4 with teaching in the Temple* 4 
We gather this from the expression: * as He was walking,*' viz., in 
one of the Porches, where, as we know, considerable freedom of 
meeting, conversing, or even teaching, was allowed* It will be re¬ 
membered, that on the previous day the authorities had been afraid 
to interfere with Him, In silence they had witnessed, with im- 
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potent rage, the expulsion of their traffic-mongers; in silence they had chap. 
listened to His teaching, and seen His miracles. Not till the Hosanna m 
of the little boys—perhaps those children of the Levites who acted as v — 
choristers in the Temple 1 —wakened them from the stupor of their 
fears, had they ventured on a feeble remonstrance, in the forlorn 
hope that He might be induced to conciliate them. But with the 
night and morning other counsels had come. Besides, the circum¬ 
stances were somewhat different. It was early morning, the hearers 
were new, and the wondrous influence of His Words had not yet 
bent them to His Will. Prom the formal manner in which i the 
chief priests, the scribes, and the elders are introduced/and from 
the circumstance that they so met Christ immediately on His entry 
into the Temple, we can scarcely doubt that a meeting, although in¬ 
formal, 1 of the authorities had been held to concert measures against 
the growing danger. Yet, even so, cowardice as well as cunning 
marked their procedure. They dared not directly oppose Him^ but 
endeavoured, by attacking Him on the one point where he seemed 
to lay Himself open to it, to arrogate to themselves the appearance 
of strict legality, and so to turn popular feeling against Him. 

For, there was no principle more firmly established by universal 
consent than that authoritative teaching 3 required previous authori¬ 
sation. Indeed, this logically followed from the principle of Rabbin- 
ism. All teaching must be authoritative, since it was traditional— 
approved by authority, and handed down from teacher to disciple. 

The highest honour of a scholar was, that he was like a well-plastered 
cistern, from which not a drop had leaked of what had been poured 
into it. The ultimate appeal in cases of discussion was always to 
some great authority, whether an individual Teacher or a Decree by 
the Sanhedrin. In this manner had the great Hillel first vindicated 
his claim to be the Teacher of his time and to decide the disputes 
then pending. And, to decide differently from authority, was 
either the mark of ignorant assumption or the outcome of daring 
rebellion, in either case to be visited with ‘the ban. 7 And this waa 
at least one aspect of the controversy as between the chief authori¬ 
ties and Jesus. No one would have thought of interfering with a 


1 For these Levite chorister-boy a, 
comp. ‘The Temple and its Services,’ p. 
143. 

* There is no evidence of a formal 
meeting of the Sanhedrin, nor, indeed, 
was there any case which, according to 
Jewish Law, could have been laid before 
them. Still less can we admit (with 


Dean Plumptre), that the Chief Priests, 
Scribes, and Elders represented 1 the 
then constituent elements of the San¬ 
hedrin/ 

s Otherwise the greatest liberty of 
utterance was accorded to all who were 
qualified to teach. 
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mere Haggadist—a popular expositor, preacher, or teller of legends. 
But authoritatively to teach, required other warrant.. In fuct there 
was regular ordination (Semikhah.) to the office of Ilabbi, Elder, and 
Judge, for the three functions were combined in one. According to 
the Mishnah, the ‘disciples' sat before the Sanhedrin in three rows, 
the members of the Sanhedrin being recruited successively from the 
tsanh.lv. 4 front-rank of the Scholars.* At first the practice is said to have been 

for every Iiabbi to accredit his own disciples. But allervvards this 
right was transferred to the Sanhedrin, with the proviso that this 
body might not ordain without the consent of its Chief, though the 
latter might do so without consent of the Sanhedrin. 1 ’ Hut this 
privilege was afterwards withdrawn on account of abuses. Although 
we have not any description of the earliest mode of ordination, the 
very name— Semikhah —implies the imposition of hands. Again, in 
the oldest record, reaching up, no doubt, to thu time of Christ, the 
presence of at least three ordained persons was required for ordina- 
>suta.i.s tion." At a later period, the presence of an ordained Rabbi, with 

the assessorship of two others,even if unordained, was deemed sufll- 
‘Sanh. ib cient.' 1 In the course of time certain formalities were addnl. The 

person to be ordained had to deliver a Discourse; hymns and poems 
were recited; the title ‘Rabbi’ was formally bestowed on the candi¬ 
date, and authority given him to teach and to act as Judge [to bind 
and loose, to declare guilty or free]. Hay, there seem to have 
been even different orders, according to the authority liestowed on 
the person ordained. The formula in bestowing full orders was: 
‘Let him teach; let him teach; let him judge; let him decide on 
questions of first-born; 1 let him decide; let him judge I' At one 
time it was held that ordination could only take place in the Holy 
Land. Those who went abroad took with them their 1 letters of 
orders.’ 1 

At whatever periods some of these practices may have been in¬ 
troduced, it is at least certain that, at the time of our Lord, no one 
would have ventured authoritatively to teach without proper Rab¬ 
binic authorisation. The question, therefore, with which the Jewish 
authorities met Christ, while teaching, was one which had a very 
real meaning, and appealed to the habits and feelings of the people 


1 These Involved points uf special was banded at ordination (Dean Pfttmp- 
diffleulty in canon-law. tre and many others), it Is difficult to 

1 Comp. Hamburger, Real-Encycl. II. say—unless it be from a misunderetaml- 
pp. 883-886. But he adds little to the ing of St- Luke xl. 62, or from a 
learned labours of Srlden, De Svnedrlls, strange mlsLake of Light/ooCs meaning 
ed. Frcf. pp. 681-713. How the notion ad loc. 
can have arisen that In early times a hey 
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who listened to Jesus. Otherwise, also, it was cunningly framed. 
For, it did not merely challenge Him for teaching, but also asked for 
His authority in what He did) referring not only to His Work 
generally, but, perhaps, especially to what had happened on the pre¬ 
vious day. They were not there to oppose Him; but, when a man 
did as He had done in the Temple, it was their duty to verify his 
credentials. Finally, the alternative question reported by St. Mark: 
‘or’—if Thou hast not propel' Rabbinic commission—‘who gave 
Thee this authority to do these things?’ seems clearly to point to 
their contention, that the power which Jesus wielded was delegated 
to Him by none other than Beelzebul. 

The point in our Lord’s reply seems to have been strangely over¬ 
looked by commentators.* As His words are generally understood, 
they would have amounted only to silencing His questioners—and 
that, in a manner which would, under ordinary circumstances, be 
scarcely regarded as either fair or ingenuous. It would have been 
simply to turn the question against themselves, and so in turn to raise 
popular prejudice. But the Lord’s words meant quite other. He did 
answer their question, though He also exposed the cunning and 
cowardice which prompted it. To the challenge for His authority, 
and the dark hint about Satanic agency, He replied by an appeal to 
the Baptist. He had borne full witness to the Mission of Christ from 
the Father, and ‘ all men counted John, that he was a prophet indeed.’ 
Were they satisfied? What was their view of the Baptism in pre¬ 
paration for the Comiug of Christ? No? They would not, or 
could not, answer! If they said the Baptist was a prophet, this 
implied not only the authorisation of the Mission of Jesus, but the 
call to believe on Him. On the other hand, they were afraid publicly 
to disown John] And so their cunning and cowardice stood out 
self-condemned, when they pleaded ignorance—a plea so grossly and 
manifestly dishonest, that Christ, having given what all must have 
felt to be a complete answer, could refuse further discussion with 
them on this point. 

2. Foiled in their endeavour to involve Him with the ecclesias¬ 
tical, they next attempted the much more dangerous device of bring¬ 
ing Him into collision with the civil authorities. Remembering 
the ever watchful jealousy of Rome, the reckless tyranny of Pilate, 
and the low artifices of Herod, who was at that time in Jerusalem, b 
we instinctively feel, how even the slightest compromise on the part 
of JeBUS in regard to the authority of Csesar would have been abso¬ 
lutely fatal. If it could have been proved, on undeniable testimony, 
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that Jesus had declared Himself on the side of, or even encouraged, 
the so-called 1 Nationalist 1 part}', He would have quickly perished, 
like Judas of Galilee.* The Jewish leaders would thus have readily 
accomplished their object, and its unpopularity have recoiled only on 
the hated Roman power. How great the danger was which threat¬ 
ened Jesus, may be gathered from this, that, despite His clear 
answer, the charge that He preverted the nation, forbidding to give 
tribute to Caesar, was actually among those brought ugainst Him 
before Pilate*" 

The plot, for such it was," was most cunningly concocted* The 
object was to 1 spy T out His inmost thoughts/ and, if possible, ( en¬ 
tangle * Him in His talk.* For this purpose it was not the old Phari¬ 
sees, whom He knew and would have distrusted, who came, but some 
of their disciples—apparently fresh, earnest, zealous, conscientious 
men. With them had combined certain of ( the Ilcrodians 1 —of 
course, not a sect nor religious school, but a political party at the 
time* We know comparatively little of the deeper political move¬ 
ments in Judsea, only so much as it has suited Josephus to record. 
But we cannot be greatly mistaken in regarding the Hcrodians as 
a party which honestly accepted the House of Herod ns occupants of 
the Jewish throne* Differing from the extreme section of the Phari¬ 
sees, who hated Herod, and from the 'Nationalists/ it might have 
been a middle or moderate Jewish party—semi-Roman and seini- 
Nationalist* We know that it was the ambition of Ilcrod Antipas 
again to unite under his sway the whole of Palestine; but we know 
not what intrigues may have been carried on for that purpose, alike 
with the Pharisees and the Romans. Nor is it the first time in this 
history, that we find the Pharisees and the Herodians combined, 1 
Herod may, indeed, have been unwilling to incur the unpopularity of 
personally proceeding against the Great Prophet of Nazareth, espe¬ 
cially as he must have had so keen a remembrance of what the 
murder of John had cost him* Perhaps he would fain, if he could, 
have made use of Him, and played Him off as the popular Messiah 
against the popular leaders. But, as matters had gone, he must have 
been anxious to rid himself of what might be a formidable rival, while, 
at the same time, his party would he glad to join with the Pharisees 
in what would secure their gratitude aud allegiance* Such, or 
similar, may have been the motives which brought about this strange 
alliance of Pharisees and Herodians* 

Feigning themselves just men, they now came to Jesus with 


1 Qomp*, for example, 6L Hark 111* 6* 
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honeyed words, intended not only to disarm His suspicions, but, by 
an appeal to His fearlessness and singleness of moral purpose, to in¬ 
duce Him to commit Himself without reserve. Was it lawful for them 
to give tribute unto Cesar, or not? were they to pay the capitation- 
tax* of one drachm, or to refuse it? We know how later Judaism 
would have answered such a question. It lays down the principle, 
that the right of coinage implies the authority of levying taxes, and 
indeed constitutes such evidence of de facto 'government as to make 
it duty absolutely to submit to it. b So much was this felt, that the 
Maccabees, and, in the last Jewish war, Bar Kokhabh, the false Messiah, 
issued a coinage dating from the liberation of Jerusalem. We cannot 
therefore doubt, that this principle about coinage, taxation, and 
government was generally accepted in Judsea. On the other hand, 
there was a strong party in the land; with which, not only politically 
but religiously, many of the noblest spirits would sympathise, which 
maintained, that to pay the tribute-money to Cmsar was virtually to 
own his royal authority, and so to disown that of Jehovah, Who 
alone was Israel’s King. They would argue, that all the miseries of 
the land and people were due to this national unfaithfulness. Indeed, 
this was the fundamental principle of the Nationalist movement. 
History has recorded many similar movements, in which strong poli¬ 
tical feelings have been strangely blended with religious fanaticism, 
and which have numbered in their ranks, together with unscrupulous 
partisans, not a few who were sincere patriots or earnest religionists. 
It has been suggested in a former part of this book, that the Nation¬ 
alist movement may have had an important preparatory bearing on 
some of the earlier followers of Jesus, perhaps at the beginning of 
their inquiries, just as, in the West, Alexandrian philosophy proved 
to many a preparation for Christianity.' At any rate, the scruple 
expressed by these men would, if genuine, have called forth sym¬ 
pathy. 1 But what was the alternative here presented to Christ? 
To have said No, would have been to command rebellion; to have 
said simply Yes, would have been to give a painful shock to deep 
feeling, and, in a sense, in the eyes of the people, the lie to His own 
claim of being Israel’s Messiab-Kingl 

But the Lord escaped from this 4 temptation * —because, being 
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1 For fuller particulars on this point throw It Into the water, and pretend it 
Bee Book II, oh. x. bad accidentally dropped from hie band 

1 Some might have even religious But probably that instance refers |o the 
scruples about handling a coin of Caesar. avoidance of all possibility of being 
Such an instance is mentioned in Ab. regarded aa sharing in i do 1-festivities- 
Zor. 6 b t where a Rabbi la advised to 
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true, it was no real temptation to Him. 1 Their knavery and hypo¬ 
crisy He immediately perceived and exposed, in this also respond- 
ing to their appeal of being ‘true. 1 Once more and emphatically 
must we disclaim the idea that Christ's was rather ao evasion of the 
question than a reply. It was a very real answer, when, pointing to 
the image and inscription on the coin,* for which He had called, Ho 
said, 4 What is Caesar's render to Caesar, and what is God's to God.'' 
It did far more than rebuke their hyjjocrisy and presumption; il 
answered not only that question of theirs to all earnest men of thal 
time, as it would present itself to their minds, but it settles to all 
time and lor all circumstances the principle underlying it. Christ t 
Kingdom is not of this world; a true Theocracy is not inconsistent 
with submission to the secular power in things that arc really its 
own; politics and religion neither include, nor yet exclude, each 
other: they are, side by side, in different domains. The State is 
Divinely sanctioned, and religion is Divinely sanctioned—and both 
are equally the ordinance of God. On this principle did Apostolic 
authority regulate the relations between Church and State, even 
when the latter was heathen* The question about the limits of 
either province has been hotly discussed by sectarians on either side, 
who have claimed the saying of Christ in sup)>ort of one or the 
opposite extreme which they have advocated. And yet, to the simple 
searcher after duty, it seems not so difficult to sec the distinction, if 
only we succeed in purging ourselves of logical refinements and 
strained inferences. 

It was an answer not only most truthful, but of marvellous beauty 
and depth. It elevated the controversy into quite another sphere, 
where there was no conflict between what was due to God and to 
man—indeed, no conflict at all, but Divine harmony and peace. 
Nor did it speak harshly of the Nationalist aspirations, nor yet plead 
the cause of Home. It said not whether the rule of Rome was right 
or should be permanent—but only what all must have felt to lx? 
Divine. And so they, who had come to Entangle 1 Him, ‘went 
away/ not convinced nor converted, but marvelling exceedingly. - 


1 However pictorial, the sketch of this 
given by Keim (* Jesu vod Naxara,’ iii. 1, 
pp. 131 Ac.) is—as too often—somewhat 
exaggerated. 

1 By a strange concurrence the coin, 
which oq Christ's demand was banded to 
Him. bore 1 the image f of tbe Emperor. 
It must, therefore, have been either a 
foreign one (Roman), or else one or the 
Tetrarch Philip, who exceptionally had 
the image of Tiberius on hie coins 


(comp. flrAirer, N.T. Zeitgescb. p. J31). 
Neither Herod nor Herod Antipae bad 
any * image * on their coins, hut only the 
usual * devicee * of the Muccuhatu) period. 
And the coins, which the Roman em¬ 
perors bad struck specially for Pales¬ 
tine, bore till the lime or Vespasian, in 
accommodation to Jewish prejudices, do 
image nf any kind. 

< t$£Q<rvti<TZor according to the better 
reading in $L Mark. 
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3, Passing for the present from the cavils of the Sadducees and chap. 
the gainsaying of the Scribes, we come unexpectedly on one of those m 
sweet pictures—a historical miniature, as it is presented to us— 
which affords real relief to the eye amidst the glare all around.* ‘Si- “ 5 * 

ZUl> H—ini 

From the bitter malice of His enemies and the predicted judgment 5£, L j 1 _i 0 
upon them, we turn to the silent worship of her who gave her all, 
and to the words with which Jesus owned it, all unknown to her. It 
comes to us the more welcome, that it exhibits in deed what Christ 
had said to those hypocrites who had discussed it, whether the tribute 
given to Cmsar was not robbing God of what was His. Truly here 
was fine, who, in the simplicity of her humble worship, gave to the 
Lord what was IIis! 

W eury with the contention, the Master had left those to whom 
He hail spoken in the Porches, and, while the crowd wrangled about 
llis Words or His Person, had ascended the flight of steps which led 
from ‘ the Terrace ’ into the Temple-building, From these steps— 
whether those leading up to the ‘ Beautiful Gate,’ or one of the side 
gates—He could gain full view into 'The Court of the Women,’ 
into which they opened. On these steps, or within the gate (for in 
no other place was it lawful), He sat Ilim down, watching the multi¬ 
tude. The time of Sacrifice was past, and those who still lingered 
had remained for private devotion, for private sacrifices, or to pay 
their vows and offerings. Although the topography of the Temple, 
especially of this part of it, is not without its difficulties, we know 
that under the colonnades, which surrounded ‘ the Court of the 
Women,’ but still left in the middle room for more than 15,000 
worshippers, provision was made for receiving religious and charitable 
contributions. All along these colonnades were the thirteen trumpet- 
Bhaped boxes (Shopharoth) ; somewhere here also we must locate 
two chambers: 11 that of 'the silent, 1 for gifts to be distributed in »Bheq&i. 
secret to the children of the pious poor, and that where votive vessels 
were deposited. Perhaps there was here also a special chamber for 
offer inga. 0 These 1 trumpets ’ hore each inscriptions, marking the •Miaa. ti 
objects of contribution—whether to make up for past neglect, to pay 
for certain sacrifices, to provide incense, wood, or for other gifts. 

As they passed to this or that treasury-box, it must have been a 
study of deep interest, especially on that day, to watch the givers. 

Some might come with appearance of self-righteousiiess, some even 
with ostentation, Borne as cheerfully performing a happy duty. 

1 Many that were rich cast in much ’—yes, very much, for such was 
the tendency that (as already Btated) a law had to be enacted, 
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BOOK forbidding the gift to the Temple of more than a certain proportion 

V of one's possessions. And the amount of such contributions may be 

inferred by recalling the circumstance, that, at the time of Pompey 
and Crassus, the Temple-Treasury, after having lavishly defrayed 
every possible expenditure, contained in money nearly half a million, 
and precious vessels to the value of nearly two millions sterling,* 
i * * And as Jesus so sat on these steps, looking out on the ever- 

shifting panorama, Ilis gaze was riveted by a solitary figure. The 
simple words of St. Mark sketch a story of singular pathos. ‘ It was 
one pauper widow, 1 We can see her coming alone, as if ashamed to 
mingle with the crowd of rich givers; ashamed to have her offering 
seen; ashamed, perhaps, to bring it; a * widow/ in the garb of a 
desolate mourner; her condition, appearance, and bearing that of a 
‘ pauper/ He observed her closely and read her truly. She held in 
her hand only the smallest coins, 1 two Perutahs 1 —and it should be 
known that it was not lawful to contribute a less amount/ Together 
these two Perutahs made a guadram , which was the ninety-sixth part 
of a denar , itself of the value of about sevenpence. But it was i all her 
living r perhaps all that she had been able to save out of her 

scanty housekeeping; more probably, all that she had to live upon for 
that day and till she wrought for more. And of this sbe now made 
humble offering unto God. He spake not to her words of encourage¬ 
ment, for she walked by faith; He offered not promise of return, for 
her reward was in beaven. She knew not that any had seen it—for 
the knowledge of eyes turned on her, even His, would have flushed 
with shame the pure cheek ofher love; and any word, conscious notice, 
or promise would have marred and turned aside the rising incense of 
her sacrifice. 1 But to all time has it remained in the Church, like 
the perfume of Mary's alabaster that filled the house, this deed of 
self-denying sacrifice. More, far more, than the great gifts of their 
1 superfluity/ which the rich cast in, was, and is to all time, the 
gift of absolute self-surrender and sacrifice, tremblingly offered by 

1 Jewish tradition, though It ever and priest despised, when God admonished 
painfully thrusts forward the reward, has him in a dream to value the gift as highly 
some beautiful legends, allegories, and as if she had offered herself Yet 
sayings about the gifts of the poor. One another quotation from the Mkshnah. 
quotation must here suffice (Bemidb. R. The tractate Henachoth closes with these 
14). It is to the effect, that, if one who words: 1 Alike as regards bumt-offerings 
la poor, doeth charity, God says or him: of beasts and those of fowls [those of the 
This one la preventing He. He has kept poor] and the meat-offering, we And the 
Hy commandments before they have expression *■ for a sweet savour." to teach 
come to him. I most recompense him. us, that to offer much or to offer little is 
Id Vayylkra R. 3, we read of a woman, the same, provided only that a person 
whose offering of a ban dial of floor the direct mind and heart towards God.* 
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the solitary mourner. And though He spake not to her, yet the 
sunshine of His words must have fallen into the dark desolateness 
ol her heart; and, though perhaps she knew not why, it must have 
been a happy day, a day of rich feast in the heart, that when she 
gave up ‘ her whole living ’ unto God. And so, perhaps, is every 
sacrifice for God all the more blessed, when we know not of its 
blessedness. 

Would that to all time its lesson had been cherished, not theo¬ 
retically, but practically, by the Church 1 How much richer would 
have been her ‘ treasury’: twice blessed in gift and givers. But so 
is not legend written. If it had been a story invented for a purpose 
or adorned with the tinsel of embellishment, the Saviour and the 
widow would not have so parted—to meet anti to speak noton earth, 
but in heaven. She would have worshipped, and He spoken or done 
some great thing. Their silence was a tryst for heaven. 

4. One other event of solemn joyous import remains to be re¬ 
corded on that day.* But so closely is it connected with what the 
Lord afterwards spoke, that the two cannot be separated. It is 
narrated only by St. John, who, as before explained, 1 tells it as one 
of a series of progressive manifestations of the Christ: first in His 
Entry into the City, and then in the Temple—successively, to the 
Greeks, by the Voice from Heaven, and before the people. 

Precious as each part and verse here is, when taken by itself, 
there is some difficulty in combining them, and in showing their con¬ 
nection, and its meaning. But here we ought not to forget, that we 
have, in the Gospel-narrative, only the briefest account—as it were, 
headings, summaries, outlines, rather than a report. Nor do we know 
the surrounding circumstances. The words which Christ spoke after 
the request of the Greeks to be admitted to His Presence may bear 
some special reference also to the state of the disciples, and their 
unreadiness to enter into and share His predicted sufferings. And 
this may again be connected with Christ’s prediction and Discourse 
about‘the last things.’” For the position of the narrative in St. 
John’s Gospel seems to imply that it was the last event of that day— 
nay, the conclusion of Christ’s public Ministry. If this be so, words 
and admonitions, otherwise somewhat mysterious in their connection, 
would acquire a new meaning. 

It was then, as we suppose, the evening of a long and weary day 
of teaching. As the sun had been hastening towards its setting in 
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book red, He had spoken of tbat other sun-setting, with the sky all aglow 
V in judgment, and of the darkness that was to follow —hut also of the 

better Light that would rise in it. And in those Temple-porches 
they had been hearing Him—seeing Him in llis wonder-working 
yesterday, hearing Him in llis wonder-speaking that day—those 
‘men of other tongues* f They were 1 Proselytes,' Greeks by birth, 
who had groped their way to the porch of Judaism, just as the first 
streaks of the light were falling within upon its altar* They must 
have been stirred in their inmost being; felt,, that it was just for such 
as they, and to them that He spoke; that this was what in the Old 
Testament they had guessed, anticipated, dimly hoped for, if they 
had not seen it—its grand faith, its grander hope, its grandest reality. 
Not one by one, and almost by stealth, were they thenceforth to come 
to the gate; but the portals were to be flung wide open, and as the 
golden light streamed out upon the way, lie stood there, that bright 
Divine Personality, Who was not only the Son of David, but the Son 
of Man, to bid them the Father's welcome of good pleasure to the 
Kingdom. 

And so, as the lengthening shadows gathered around the Temple- 
court and porches, they would fain have ‘seen 1 Him, not afar off, but 
near: spoken to Him. They had beeatue 4 Proselytes of Righteous¬ 
ness, ’ they would become disciples of‘the Lord our Righteousness; 1 
as Proselytes they had come to Jerusalem ‘to worship/and they 
would learn to praise. Yet, in the simple self-unconscious modesty 
of their religious childhood, they dared not go to Jesus directly, but 
came with their request to Philip of Dethsaida/ We know not why 
to Aim: whether from family connections, or that his education, or 
previous circumstances, connected Philip with these 4 Greeks/or 
whether anything in his position in the Apostolic circle, or something 
that had just occurred, influenced their choice. And he also—such 
was the ignorance of the Apostles of the inmost meaning of their 
Master—dared not go directly to Jesus, but went to his own towns¬ 
man, who had been his early friend and fcllow-disciple, and now 
stood so close to the Person of the Master—Andrew, the brother of 
Simon Peter. Together the two came to Jesus, Andrew apparently 
foremost. The answer of Jesus implies whnt, at any rate, we would 
have expected, that the request of these Gentile converts was granted, 

1 We mark here also the utter absence Evangelist is peculiarly meagre and void 
of all legendary embellishments as of details. We may note that only 
evidence of truth. So far rrom yielding ‘proselytes of righteousness. T who had 
to what, even la a book like the present, submitted to circumcision. would be al¬ 
ia a temptation, the narrative of the lowed fellowship in the regular worship. 
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though this is not expressly stated, ami it is extremely difficult to CHAP* 
determine whether, and what portion of what He spake w r aa addressed III 
to the Greeks, and what to the disciples. Perhaps we should regard 
the opening words as bearing reference to the request of the Greeks, 
and hence as primarily addressed to the disciples,* but also as serving »at. John 
as introduction to the words that follow, which were spokeu primarily 1 ' ** 
to the Greeks,* but secondarily also to the disciples, and which bear 
on that terrible, ever near, mystery of His Death, and their Baptism 
into it. 

As we see these ‘Greeks’ approaching, the beginning of Christ’s 
History seems re-enacted at its close. Not now in the stable of Beth¬ 
lehem, but in the Temple, are ‘the wise men,’ the representatives of 
the Gentile world, offering their homage to the Messiah. But the life 
which had then begun was now all behind Him—and yet, in a sense, 
before Him. The hour ol decision was about to strike. Not merely 
as the Messiah of Israel, but in His world-wide bearing as ‘ the Son of 
Man,’ was He about to be glorified by receiving the homage of the 
Gentile world, of which the symbol and the firstfruits were now before 
H im. But only in one way could He thus be glorified: by dying for 
the salvation of the world, and so opening the Kingdom of Heaven to 
all believers. On a thousand hills was the glorious harvest to tremble 
in the golden sunlight; but the corn of wheat falling into the ground, 
must, as it falls, die, burst its envelope, and so spring into a very 
manifoldedness of life. Otherwise would it have remained alone. 

This is the great paradox of the Kingdom of God—a paradox which 
has its symbol and analogon in nature, and which has also almost 
become the law of progress in history: that life which has not sprnng 
of death abideth alone, and is really death, and that death is life. A 
paradox this, which has its ultimate reason in this, that sin has 
entered into the world. 

And as to the Master, the Prince of Life, so to the disciples, as 
bearing forth the life. If, in this world of sin, He must fall as the 
Beed-corn into the ground and die, that many may spring of Him, so 
must they also hate their life, that they may keep it unto life eternal. 

Thus serving, they must follow Him, that where He is they may also 
be, for the Father will honour them that honour the Son. 

It is now sufficiently clear to us, that our Lord spake primarily 
to these Greeks, and secondarily to His disciples, of the meaning of 
His impending Death, of the necessity of faithfulness to Him in it, 
and of the blessing attaching thereto. Yet He was not unconscious 
of the awful realities which this involved." He was true Man, and <tt. ar.Mo 
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His Human Soul was troubled in view of it: 1 True Man, therefore 
He felt it; True Man, therefore He spake it, and so also sympathised 
with them in their coming struggle. Truly Man, but also truly more 
than Man—and hence both the expressed desire, and at the same time 
the victory over that desire: ‘What shall I say? 1 u Father, save 
Me from this hour? 1 But for this cause came I unto this hour!"' 
And the seeming discord is resolved, as both the Human and the 
Divine in the Son—faith and sight—join in glorious accord: ‘Father, 
glorify Thy Name! 1 

Such appeal and prayer, made in such circumstances, could not 
have remained unacknowledged, if He was the Messiah, Son of God. 
Aa at His Baptism, so at this Baptism of self-humiliation and abso¬ 
lute submission to suffering, came the Voice from Heaven, audible to 
all, but its words intelligible only to Him: ‘I both glorified ft, and 
will again glorify’ ft! 14 Words these, which carried the Divine seal 
of confirmation to all Christ's past work, and assured it for that which 
was to come. The words of confirmation could only be for Himself; 
‘the Voice 1 was for all. What mattered it, that some spoke of it as 
thunder on a spring-evening, while others, with more reason, thought 
of Angel-Voices? To him it bore the assurance, which had all 
along been the ground of His claims, as it was the comfort in His 
Sufferings, that, as God had in the past glorified Himself in the Son, 
eo would it be in the future in the perfecting of the work given Him 
to do. And this He now spake, as, looking on those Greeks as the 
emblem and flrstfruits of the work finished in His Passion, He saw 
of the travail of His Soul, and was satisfied. Of both He spake in 
the prophetic present. To His view judgment had already como 
to this world, as it lay in the power of the Evil One, since the Prince 
of it was cast out from his present rule. And, in place of it, tho 
Crucified Christ, ‘lifted up out of the earth'—in the twofold sense— 
waa, os the result of His Work, drawing, with sovereign, conquering 
power, ‘air unto Him, and up with Him. 

The Jews who heard it, so far understood Him, that His words 
referred to His removal from earth, or His Death, since this was a 
>+ 4 ea common Jewish mode of expression p pD). b4 But they failed 


1 Coacurrebat horror mortis et ardor 
obedient!*.— Bengel* 

1 Quid dicam r non, quid elkgam f— 

BangeL 

* Professor Wertcott haa declared him* 
eelf In favonr of regarding this clause, 
not aa a queatloD, but aa a prayer. Bat 
thia seeme to me Incompatible alike 


with the preceding and the succeeding 
clause. 

4 This U another evidence or the Ara¬ 
maic education of the writer or the Fourth 
Gospel. Yet another la the peculiar 
Judaic uae of the word HPP, hour , In 
ver. 27. But the Idea of 1 Prince of 
this world 1 haa no ualogoo La the 
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to understand His special reference to the manner of it. And yet, CHAP, 
in view of the peculiarly shameful death of the Cross, it was most 


in 



important that lie should ever point to it also. But, even in what 
they understood, they had a difficulty. They understood Him to 
imply that He would be taken from earth; and yet they had always 
been taught from the Scriptures 1 that the Messiah was, when fully 
manifested, to abide for ever, or, as the Rabbis put it, that His 
Reign was to be followed by the Resurrection, Or did He refer to 
any other One by the expression, Son of Man 1 ? Into the contro- 
versial part of the question the Lord did not enter; nor would it 
have been fitting to have done so in that ‘hour. 1 But to their 
inquiry He fully replied, and that with such earnest, loving admo¬ 
nition as became His last address in the Temple. Yes; it was sol 
But a little while would the Light be among them. 2 Let them 
hasten to avail themselves of it, 3 lest darkness overtake them—and 
he that walked in darkness knew not whither he went. Oh, that 
His iove could have arrested them! While they still had 1 the 
Light, 1 would that they might learn to believe in the Light, that so 
they might become the children of Light! 

They were His last words of appeal to them, ere He withdrew to 
spend His Sabbath of soul before the Great Contest. 1 And the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel gathers up, by way of epilogue, the great con¬ 
trast between Israel and Christ,* Although He had shown so many 
miracles, they believe not on Him—and this their wilful unbelief 
was the fulfilment of Esaias 1 prophecy of old concerning the Messiah.* 

On the other hand, their wilful unbelief was also the judgment of 
God in accordance with prophecy/ Those who have followed the a ia. ri. 
course of this history must have learned this above all, that the 
rejection of Christ by the Jews w r as not an isolated act, but £ the out¬ 
come and direct result of their whole previous religious development. 

In face of the clearest evidence, they did not believe, because they 
could not believe. The long course of their resistance to the pro¬ 
phetic message, and their perversion of it, was itself a hardening of 
their hearts, although at the same time a God-decreed sentence on 
their resistance/ Because they would not believe—through this 


* St. JoU D 
XU* 3$ b 


St. John 
Xil. 37-43 

‘ IS. Hit 1 


C?*PH ir (or MptnTrnn) of Rabbinism, 
to whom, strangely, the designation IP: 
(in Zech. ii. 4 [A.V.l, Bnbha B, 75 b., and 
in Pb. jxxvii. 25, Yebam. 16 6, about 
middle) is applied. And this is T on the 
other hand, quite as characteristic of the 
Gospel which, under Jewish forme, bears 
a totally contrary spirit 


1 It is another mark of Jewish author- 
ship, this use of the word ' Law, 1 to de* 
note the whole Scriptures. 

2 Lux ipsa manet; eed non semper in 
vobu . 

3 Ambulandum, non d i seep tan dum. 
Fidee non eat desea, eed agfiis in luce. 

4 Hence the effect which in Isa. vi # ia 
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their mental obscuration, which came upon them in Divine judg¬ 
ment, although in the natural course of their self-chosen religious 
development—therefore, despite all evidence, they did not believe, 
when He came and did such miracles before them. And nil this in 
accordance with prophecy, when Isaiah suw in fur-off vision the 
bright glory 1 of Messiah, and spoke of Him. Thus far Israel as a 
nation. And though, even among their ‘chief rulers,’there were 
many who believed on Him, yet dared they not * make confession,’ 
from fear that the Pharisees would put them out of the Synagogues, 
with all the terrible consequences which this implied. For such 
surrender of nil were they not prepared, whose intellect might be 
convinced, but whose heart wns not converted—who 1 loved the glory 
of men more than the glory of God.’ 

Sncli wag Israel. On the other hand, whnt was the summary of 
the Christ's activity? 11 is testimony now rose so loud, as to be 
within hearing of all (‘Jesus cried ’).• From first to lust that 
testimony had pointed from Himself up to the Father. Its sub¬ 
stance was the reality and the realisation of that which the Old 
Testament had infolded nnd gradually unfolded to Israel, nmi 
through Israel to the world: the Fatherhood of God. To believe 
on Him was really not faith in Him, but faith in Him that sent 
Him. A step higher: To behold Christ was to behold Him Hint had 
sent Him. b To combine these two: Christ had come u light into the 
world, God had sent Him as the Sun of Righteousness, that by 
believing on Him as the God-sent, men might attain morul vision— 
no longer ‘abide In darkness,’but in the bright spiritual Light that 
had risen. But as for the others, there were those who heard and 
did not keep* His words; and, again, those who rejected Him, and 
did not receive His words, Neither in one nor the other ease wns 
the controversy as between His sayings and men. As regarded the 
one class, He had eomc into the world with the Word of salvation, 
not with the sword of judgment. As regarded His open enemies, 
He left, the issue till the evidence of His word should appear in the 

terrible judgment of the Last Day. 

Once more, and more emphatic than ever, was the final appeal to 
His Mission by the Father." From first to Inst it hnd not been His 


Ascribed to the prophet. Is here assigned 
lo God, We aay 1 decreed T —but not de¬ 
creed beforehand, and irrespective or 
their conduct The passage l a neither 
quoted from the Hebrew nor from the 
LXX*, but Tanrumed. 

1 Thu paraphrase of this passage in the 


Turgum Jonathan (Tor which see Appen¬ 
dix II,) !*, indeed, most interesting j but 
the Yrqttra or outshining splendour ol 
Jehovah, la not that to which the Evange¬ 
list here refers, 

1 So according to the better reading 
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own work: what He should say, and what He should speak, the CHAP. 
Father 1 Himself' had given Him commandment. Nay, this com- III 
mandinent, and what He spoke in it, was not mere teaching, nor ~r" 

Law: it was Life everlasting. And so it is, and ever shall be— 
eternal thanks to the love of Him Who sent, and the grace of Him 
Who came: that the things which He spake, He spake as the Father 
said unto Him. 

These two tilings, then, arc the final summary by the Apostle of 
the History of the Christ in His public activity. On the one hand, 
lie shows us how Israel, hardened in the sclt-chosen course of its 
religious development, could not, and, despite the clearest evidence, 
did not, believe. And, on the other hand, he sets before us the Christ 
absolutely surrendering Himself to do the Will and Work of the 
Father; witnessed by the Father; revealing tne Father; coming as 
the Light of the world to chase away its moral darkness; speaking 
to all men, bringing to them salvation, not judgment, and leaving the 
vindication of His Word to its manifestation in the Last Day; and 
finally, as the Christ, Whose every message is commanded of God, 
and Whose every commandment is life everlasting—and therefore and 
so speaking it, as the Father said unto Him. 

These two things: concerning the history of Israel and their neces¬ 
sary unbelief, and concerning the Christ as God-sent, God-witnessed, 
God-revealing, bringing light and life as the Father’s gift and com¬ 
mand—the Christ as absolutely surrendering Himself to this Mission 
and embodying it—are the sum of the Gospcbnarratives. They ex¬ 
plain their meaning, and set forth their object and lessons. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE THIRD DAY IN PASSION-WEEK—THE LAST CONTROVERSIES AND DIR 
COURSES—THE SADDUCEES AND THE RESURRECTION—THE SCRIBE AND 
THE GREAT COMMANDMENT—QUESTION TO THE PHARISEES ABOUT 
DAVID'S SON AND LORD—FINAL WARNING TO THE PEOPLE: THE 
EIGHT * WOES 1 —FAREWELL. 

(St. Matt xxu, 23-33; St. Murk xii, 18-27; St. Luke xx. 27-39; St. Matt util. 34- 
40; St. Mark xii. 28-34; SI. Matt. xxIL 41-46; SL Mark xii. 35-40; SL Luke xi. 
40-47; SL Mutt xxiii.) 

BOOK The last Jay in the Temple was not to pass without other 1 tempta- 
v tions 1 than that of the Priests when they questioned His authority r 

or of the Pharisees when they cunningly sought to entangle Him in 
His speech. Indeed, Christ had on this occasion taken a different 
position; He had claimed supreme authority, and thus challenged 
the leaders of Israel. For this reason, and because at the last we 
expect assaults from all His enemies, we arc propnrod for the con¬ 
troversies of that day. 

We remember that, during the whole previous history, Christ hail 
only on one occasion come into public conflict with the Sadducecs, 
"BLU&tt when, characteristically, they had asked of Him ( a sign from heaven. 1 * 
XTl ' ! Their Rationalism would lead them to treat the whole movement os 

beneath serious notice, the outcome of ignorant fanaticism. Never¬ 
theless, when Jesus assumed such a position in the Temple, and was 
evidently to such extent swaying the people, it behoved them, if only 
to guard their position, no longer to stand by. Possibly, the dis¬ 
comfiture and powerlessness of the Pharisees may also have hail their 
influence. At any rate, the impression lefl is, that those of them who 
now went to Christ were delegates, and that the question w'hich they 
put had been well planned,' 

Their object was certainly not serious argument, but to use the 

1 There seeme some reference to this (Yoma 66 5) previously referred to (see 
question pul to Christ in what we regard pp. 193, 194). Comp, the interesting 
as covert references to Christianity Ln dissertation of T&tfennant* on R. Ellezer 
that mysterious passage iu the Talmud ben Ityrcanos (pp. 16-18). 
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much more dangerous weapon of ridicule. Persecution the populace CIJA1\ 
might have resented; for open opposition all would have been pre- iv 
pared; Out to conic with icy politeness and philosophic calm, and by 
a well-turned question to reduce tne renowned Galilean Teacher to 
silence, and show the absurdity of His teaching, would have been to 
indict on His cause the most damaging blow. To this day such 
appeals to rough and ready common-sense are the main stock-in- 
trade of that coarse infidelity, which, ignoring alike the demands of 
higher thinking and the facts of history, appeals—so often, alasl 
effectually—to the untrained intellect of the multitude, and—shall we 
not say it?—to the coarse and lower in us all. Besides, had the Sad- 
ducees succeeded, they would at the same time have gained a signal 
triumph for their tenets, and defeated, together with the Galilean 
Teacher, their own Pharisaic opponents. The subject of attack was 
to be the Resurrection 1 —the same which is still the favourite topic 
for the appeals of the coarser forms of infidelity to £ the common 
sense' of the masses. Making allowance for difference of circum¬ 
stances, we might almost imagine we were listening to one of our 
modern orators of materialism. Anti in those days the defence of 
belief in the Resurrection laboured under twofold difficulty. It was 
as yet a matter of hope, not of faith: something to look forward to, 
not to look back upon. The isolated events recorded in the Old 
Testament, aud the miracles of Christ—granting that they were 
admitted—were rather instances of resuscitation than of Resurrec¬ 
tion, The grand fact of history, than which none is better attested 
—the Resurrection of Christ—had not yet taken place, and was not 
even clearly in view of any one. Besides, the utterances of the Old 
Testament on the subject of the £ hereafter 1 were, as became alike 
that stage of revelation aud the understanding of those to whom it 
was addressed, far from clear. In the light of the New Testament 
it stands out in the sharpest proportions, although as an Alpine 
height afar off; but then that Light had not yet risen upon it. 

Besides, the Sadducees ivould allow no appeal to the highly 
poetic language of the Prophets, to whom, at any rate, they attached 
less authority, but demanded proof from that clear and precise letter 
of the Law, every tittle and iota of which the Pharisees exploited 
for their doctrinal inferences, and from which alone they derived 
them. Here, also, it was the Nemesis of Pharisaism, that the postu¬ 
lates of their system laid it open to attack. In vain would the Phari- 

1 In regard to the denial of the Re- views generally, we refer to the sketch 
euTTection by the Sadducees, and to their of the three sects in Book III. ch, it 
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sees appeal to Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, or the Psalms. 1 To such an 
argument as from the words, ‘this people will rise up,’* the Sad- 
ducees would rightly reply, that the context forbade the application 
to the Resurrection; to the quotation of Isaiah xxv*. 19, they would 
answer that that promise must be understood spiritually, like the 
vision of the dry bones in Ezekiel; while such a reference as to this, 
‘causing the lips of those that are asleep to speak,’” would scarcely 
require serious refutation.” Of similar character would be the argu¬ 
ment from the use of a special word, such as ‘ return ’ in Qen. iii. 19," 
or that from the twofold mention of the word ‘cutoff’ in the original 
of Nmn. xv. 31, as implying punishment in the present and iu the 
future dispensation,’ Scarcely more convincing would be the appeal 
to such passages as Dcut. xxxii. 39: ‘ I kill and make alive,' 1 or the 
statement that, whenever a promise occurs in the form which in 
Hebrew represents the future tense, 1 it indicates a reference to the 
Resurrection. Perhaps more satisfactory, although not convincing 
to a Sadducee, whose special contention it was to insist on proof 
from the Law,* might be an appeal to such passages as Dan. xii. 2, 
13,” or to the restoration to life by certain of the prophets, with the 
superadded canon, that God bad in part preflguratively wrought by 
His prophets whatever He would fully restore in the future. 

If Pharisaic argumentation had failed to convince the Sndducces 
on Biblical grounds, it would be difficult to imagine that, even in the 
then state of scientific knowledge, any enquiring person could have 
really believed that there was a small bone in the spine which was 
indestructible, and from which the new man would spring;’ or that 
there existed even now a species of mice, or else of snails, which 
gradually and visibly developed out of the earth. 1 Many clever 
sayings of the Pharisees are, indeed, here recorded in their con¬ 
troversies, as on most subjects, and by which a Jewish opponent 
might have been silenced. But here, especially, must it have been 
felt that a reply was not ‘always an answer, and that the silencing of 
an opponent was not identical with proof of one’s own assertion. 
And the additions with which the Pharisees had encumbered the 
doctrine of the Resurrection would not only surround it with IVcsh 
difficulties, but deprive the simple fact of its grand majesty. Thus, 
it was a point in discussion, whether a person would rise m his 

1 Hamburger (Real Encykl. vot. 1. p. ffrtmfntrgrr. 

1S&) has given the Rabbinic argument*- * It Is well known tbat the Hebrew baa 
tlon, and WUnsche (ad St- Matt. xxli. 23) no future tense in. the strict sense, 
has reproduced it—unfortunately, with 1 Hence called the w sacrum (tu 
the not unnatural exaggerations of again in the sequel) 
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clothes, which one Rabbi tried to establish by a reference to the grain 
of wheat, which was buried ‘ naked,' but rose clothed. 1 Indeed, some 
Rabbis held, that a man would rise in exactly the same clothes in 
which he had been buried, while others denied this.* On the other 
hand, it was beautifully argued that body and soul must be finally 
judged together, so that, in their contention to which of them the sins 
of man had been due, justice might be meted out to each—or rather 
to the two in their combination, as iu their combination they had 
sinned.' Again, it was inferred from the apparition of Samuel 4 
that the risen would look exactly as in life—have even the same bodily 
defects, such as lameness, blindness, or deafness. It is argued, that 
they were only afterwards to be healed, lest enemies might say that 
God had not healed them when they were alive, but that He did so 
when they were dead, and that they were perhaps not the same 
persons. 1 * In some respects even more strange was the contention 
that, in order to secure that all the pious of Israel should rise on the 
sacred soil of Palestine, 4 there were cavities underground in which the 
body would roll till it reached the Holy Land, there to rise to newness 
of life/ 

But all the more, that it was so keenly controverted by heathens, 
Sadducecs, and heretics, as appears from many reports in the Talmud, 
and that it was so encumbered with realistic legends, should we 
admire the tenacity with which the Pharisees clung to this doctrine. 
The hope of the Resurrection-world appears in almost every religious 
utterance of Israel. It is the spring-bud oil the tree, stripl by the 
long winter of disappointment and persecution. This hope pours its 
morning carol into the prayer which every Jew is bound to say on 
awakening; s it sheds its warm breath over the oldest of the daily 
prayers which date from before the time of our Lord ; 1 in the formula 
‘from age to age,’ ‘world without end,' it forms, so to speak, the 
rearguard to every prayer, defending it from Sadducean assault; s it 
is one of the few dogmas denial of which involves, according to the 
Mishnah, the loss of eternal life, the Talmud explaining—almost in 
the words of Christ—that in the retribution of God this is only ‘ mea¬ 
sure according to measure;’" nay, it is venerable even in its exag¬ 
geration, that only our ignorance fails to perceive it in every section 
of the Bible, and to hear it in every commandment of the Law. 

But in the view of Christ the Resurrection would necessarily 
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1 This was illustrated by a very apt 3 It is expressly stated iu Ber. ix* 5, 
Parable, see Sanb. 91 a and b. that the formula was introduced for that 

3 It forma the second of the eighteen purpose. 
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BOOR occupy a place different from all this. It was the innermost shrine 
v in the Sanctuary of His Mission, towards which He steadily tended; 
—"v—it was also, at the same time, the living corner-stone of that Church 

which he had huilded, and its spire, which, as with uplifted finger, 
ever pointed all men heavenwards. But of such thoughts connected 
with His Resurrection Jesus could not have spoken to the Suddu- 
cees; they would have been unintelligible at that time even to Ilis 
own disciples. He met the cavil of the Sadducees majestically, 
Beriously, and solemnly, with words most lofty and spiritual, yet such 
as they could understand, and which, if they had received them, 
would have led them onwards and upwards far beyond the standpoint 
of the Pharisees. A lesson this to us in our controversies. 
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The story under which the Sadducees conveyed their sneer was 
also intended covertly to strike at their Pharisaic opponents. The 
ancient ordinance of marrying a brother's childless widow 11 had 
more and more fallen into discredit, as its original motive ceased to 
have influence. A large array of limitations narrowed the number 
of those on whom this obligation now devolved. Then the Mishnah 
laid it down that, in ancient times, when the ordinance of such 
marriage was obeyed in the spirit of the Law, its obligation took 
precedence of the permission of dispensation, but that afterwards 
this relationship became reversed. 11 Later authorities went further. 
Some declared every such union, if for beauty, wealth, or any other 
than religious motives, as incestuous, 0 while one Rabbi absolutely 
prohibited it, although opinions continued divided on the subject. 
But what here most interests us is, that what are called in the 
Talmud the 1 Samaritans/ but, as we judge, the Sadducees, held the 
opinion that the command to marry a brother's widow only applied 
to a betrothed wife, not to one that had actually been wedded.* This 
gives point to the controversial question, as addressed to Jesus. 

A case such as they told, of a woman who had successively been 
married to seven brothers, might, according to Jewish Law, have 
really happened/ Their sneering question now was, whose wife she 


1 The Talmud has it that the woman 
must have no child at all—not merely no 

SOD* 

* JerYebam, 6 ft, relates what T regard 
as a legendary story of a man who was 
thus Induced to wed the twelve widows 
of hla twelve brothers, each widow pro¬ 
mising to pay for the expenses of one 
month, and the directing Rabbi for 
those of the 13tb (inte real alary) month. 
But to Ms horror, after throe years the 


women returned, laden with thirty-alx 
children, to claim the fulfilment of the 
Rabbi's promise! 

On the other hand It was, however, also 
laid down that if a woman had lost two 
husbands, she should not marry a third- 
according to others, IT she had married 
three, not a fourth, as there might be 

some fate connected with herfYeb. 
64 by On the question of the Levlrate, 
from the modern Jewish standpoint, see 
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was to be in the Resurrection, This, of course, on the assumption 
of the grossly materialistic views of the Pharisees, In this the Saddu- 
cean cavil was, in a sense, anticipating certain objections of modern 
materialism. It proceeded on the assumption that the relations of 
time would apply to eternity, and the conditions of the things seen 
hold true in regard to those that are unseen. But perchance it is 
otherwise; and the future may reveal what in the present we do not 
see. The reasoning as such may be faultless^ but, perchnneo, some¬ 
thing in the future may have to be inserted in the major or the 
minor, which will make the conclusion quite other! All such cavils 
we would meet with the twofold appeal of Christ to the Word 1 aud 
to the Power of God—how God has manifested, and how He will 
manifest Himself—the one flowing from the other. 

In His argument against the Sadducees Christ flrst appealed to 
the power of God.‘ What God would work was quite other than 
they imagined: not a mere re-awakening, but a transformation. 
The world to come was not to be a reproduction of that which had 
passed away—else why should it have passed away—but a regenera¬ 
tion and renovation; and the body with which we were to be clothed 
would be like that which Angels bear. What, therefore, in our 
present relations is of the earth, and of our present body of sin and 
corruption, will cease; what is eternal in them will continue. But 
the power of God will transform all—the present terrestrial into the 
future heavenly, the body of humiliation into one of exaltation. 
This will be the perfecting of all things by that Almighty Power by 
which He shall subdue all things to Himself in the Day of His Power, 
when death shall be swallowed up in victory. And herein also con¬ 
sists the dignity of man, in virtue of the Redemption introduced, and, 
so to speak, begun at his Fall, that man is capable of such renovation 
and perfection—and herein, also, is ‘ the power of God,’ that He 
hath quickened us together with Christ, so that here already the 
Church receives in Baptism into Christ the germ of the Resurrection, 
which is afterwards to be nourished and fed by faith, through the 
believer’s participation in the Sacrament of fellowship with Ilis body 
and Blood. 1 Nor ought questions here to rise, like dark clouds, such 


chap. 

IV 



• St. Halt. 

xxll. 20, 30b 
and p&r&l 

lels. 


an interesting article by Qutmann in 
Geiger's Wise. Zeitschr. f* Jiid, TbeoLvoh 
iv. (1839), pp* 61-87* 

1 Tbe reproach *Ye err, not knowing 
the Scriptures/ occurs in almost tbe 
same form in tbe discussions on tbe 
Resurrection between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees which are recorded in tbe 


Talmud* 

11 Through the Resurrection of Christ 
resurrection has become tbe gift of uni¬ 
versal humanity. But,beyond this general 
gift to humanity, we believe that we re¬ 
ceive in Baptism, as becoming connected 
with Christ, the inner germ of the glori¬ 
ous Resurrection-body* Its nourishment 
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BOOK as of the perpetuity of those relations whieh on earth are not only so 
y precious to us, but so holy. Assuredly, they will endure, as uil that 

'“ is of God and good; only what in them is earthly will cease, or 

rather be transformed with the body. Nay, and we shall also recog¬ 
nise each other, not only by the fellowship of the soul; but as, even 
now, the mind impresses its stamp on the features, so then, when all 
shall be quite true, shall the soul, so to speak, body itself forth, folly 
impress itself on the outward appcnruncc, and for the flrsttimc shall 
we then fully recognise those whom we shall now fully know—with 
all of earth thut was in them led behind, uiul all of Clod and good 
folly developed and ripened into perfectness of beauty. 

But it was not enough to brush aside the flimsy cavil, whieh had 
only meaning on the supposition of grossly materialistic views of the 
Resurrection. Our Lord would not merely reply, He would answer 
the Sadduceus; and more grnnd or noble evidence of the Resur¬ 
rection has never been offered than that which He gave. Of course 
as speaking to the Sadducees, He remained on the ground of the 
Pentateuch; and yet it was not only to the Law but to the whole 
Bible that He appealed, nay, to that which underlay Revelation 
itself: the relation between Uod and mnn. Not this nor that isolated 
passage only proved the Resurrection: He Who, not only historically 
but in the fullest sense, calls Himself the tiod of Ahrnham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, cannot leave them dead. Rcvclutiou implies, not 
merely a fact of the past—os is the notion which traditionalism 
attaches to it—a dead letter; it means a living relationship. ‘ He is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living, for nil live unto Him.' 

The Sadducees were silenced, the multitude was astonished, and 
even from some of the Scribes the admission was involuntarily wrung: 
‘Teacher, Thou hast beautifully said.’ One point, however, still 
claims our attention. It is curious that, as regards both these argu¬ 
ments of Christ, Rabbinism offers statements closely similar. Thus, 
it is recorded as one of the IVequcnt sayings of a later Rabbi, that in 
the world to come there would tie neither outing nor drinking, fhiitfol- 

ness nor increase, business nor envy, hatred nor strife, but that the just 
would sit with crowns on their heads, and feast on the splendor of 
* Her. it a, the Shekhinah . 1 This reads like a Rnbliinic ndaptation of theenying 
Omni of Christ. As regards the other point, the Talmud reports a discus¬ 
sion on the Resurrection between f Sadducees,’ or perhaps Jewish 
heretics (Jewish-Christian heretics), in which Rabbi Gamaliel II. at 

(or otherwise) depends on our personal carried on through the Sacrament ot 
relationship to Christ by faith, and Is His Body and Blood. 
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last silences his opponents by an appeal to the promise * ‘ that ye chap. 
may prolong your days in the land which the Lord sware unto your iv 
father to give unto them’—‘unto them/ emphasises the Rabbi, not ^-v—•' 
‘unto you. 11 Although this almost entirely misses the spiritual 
meaning conveyed in the reasoning of Christ, it is impossible to 
mistake its Christian origin. Gamaliel II. lived after Christ, but 
at a period when there was lively intercourse between Jews and 
Jewish Christians; w r hile, lastly, we have abundant evidence that 
the Rabbi was acquainted with the sayings of Christ, and took 
part in the controversy with the Church. 5 On the other hand, 
Christians in. his day—unless heretical sects—neither denied that 
Resurrection, nor would they have so argued with the Jewish Patri¬ 
arch; while the Sadducocs no longer existed as a party engaging 
in active controversy. But vre can easily perceive, that intercourse 
would be more likely between Jews and such heretical Jewish Chris¬ 
tians as might maintain that the Resurrection was past, and only 
spiritual. The point is deeply interesting. It opens such further 
questions as these: In the constant intercourse between Jewish 
Christians and Jew s, what did the latter learn ? and may there not be 
much in the Talmud which is only an appropriation and adaptation 
of what had been derived from the New Testament? 

2. The answer of our Lord was not without its further results. 

As we conceive it, among those who listened to the brief but deci¬ 
sive passage between Jesus and the Sadducces were some ‘ Scribes ’ 

— Sopherim , or, as they are also designated, 1 lawyers,’ ‘ teachers of 

the Law,’ experts, expounders, practitioners of the Jewish Law. One 
of them, perhaps he who exclaimed: Beautifully said, Teacher! 
hastened to the knot of Pharisees, whom it requires no stretch of 
the imagination to picture gathered in the Temple on that day, and 
watching, with restless, ever foiled malice, the Saviour’s every move¬ 
ment, As ‘ the Scribe ’ came up to them, he would relate how Jesus 
had literally ‘ gagged ’ and 1 muzzled ’ 3 the Sadducces—-just as, ac¬ 
cording to the will of God, we are ‘ by well-doing to gag the want or 
knowledge of senseless men.’ There can be little doubt that the 
report would give rise to miugled feelings, in which that prevailing 
would be, that, although Jesus might thus have discomfited the Sad- 
ducees, He would be unable to cope with other questions, if only 


1 The similar reference to Exod. vi. 4 
by a later Rabbi seems but au adapta¬ 
tion of the argument of Gamaliel n. (See 
both in Sanh, 90 £,) 

1 We also recall that Gamaliel II. was 
Uie brother-in-law of that Eliezer b. Hyr- 

canos, who was rightly suspected of lean¬ 


ings towards Christianity (aee pp, 193, 
194), This might open up a most inter¬ 
esting Held of inquiry. 

3 k<pt}ittcrE {St. Matt. xxli. 34). The 
word occurs also in St. Matt. xxii. 12: St. 
Mark i. 25; iv, 39; St. Luke iv. 35; I 
Cor. Lx. 9; 1 Tim. v, 18; 1 Pet ii. 15. 
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BOOK properly propounded by Pharisaic learning. And so we can undcr- 
v stand how one of the number, perhaps tbe same Scribe, would volun- 
^tcer to undertake the office; 1 and how his question was, as St, Mat- 
•comp, il© thew reports, in a sense really intended to 1 tempt 1 Jesus. 

St U M?i? n c ^ sm * ss * lcre w'cll-known Rabbinic distinctions of 1 heavy r 

mhk) ind' ani * commandments, because Rabbinism declared the Might' 

lai 0 ®^ 4 rk to as binding as 1 the heavy/ b those of the Scribes more * heavy 1 
ub. ii. i; (or binding) than those of Scripture/and that one commandment 

taanh xi s WftS no * to considered to carry greater reward, and to be there- 
• Deb r + 6 fore more carefully observed, than another/ That such thoughts 

were not in the mind of the questioner, but rather the grand general 
problem—however himself might have answered it—appears even 
from the form of his inquiry: 4 Which [qualis] is the great— 4 the 
-st. Mark first* 1 —commandment in the Law? ’ So challenged, the Lord 
Kl1 ' 28 could have no hesitation in replying. Not to silence him, but 

to speak the absolute truth, He quoted the well-remembered words 
which every Jew was bound to repeat in his devotions, and which 
were ever to be on his lips, living or dying, as the inmost expression 
of his faith: 4 Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. 1 And 
then continuing, He repeated the command concerning love to God 
which is the outcome of that profession. But to have stopped here 
would have been to propound a theoretic abstraction without con¬ 
crete reality, a mere Pharisaic worship of the letter. As God is love 
—His Nature so manifesting itself—so is love to God also love 1 to 
man* And so this second is 1 like 1 4 the first and great command¬ 
ment/ It was a full answer to the Scribe when He suid: 4 There is 


- St Mark 
£ 11 . 28 


none other commandment greater than these/ 

But it w r as more than an answer, even deepest teaching, when, as 
St. Matthew reports, He added: 4 on these two commandments hang 
'ol Kan. all the Law and the Prophets/' It little matters for our present 

purpose how the Jews at the time understood and interpreted these 
two commandments,* They would know' what it meant that 
the Law and the Prophets * hung'on them, for it was a Jewish 
expression (/v?n)- He taught them, not that any one commandment 
was greater or smaller, heavier or lighter, than another—might he set 
aside or neglected, but that all sprang from these two as their root 
and principle, and stood in living connection with them. It was 


1 Meyerr rightly remarks on the use of 
ayaK'tt&ttS here, implying moral high es¬ 
timation and corresponding condoct. and 
not tpiXtiv, which refers to love as an 
affection. Tbe latter could not have 
been commanded, although such ipt\ia 


of the world is forbidden (*St, James lv t 4) 
while the tfirXitv of one’s own 
John xii. 25) and the prf (ptXtiv rbr 
tcvpto (1 Cor xvi. 22) are stigmatised. 

1 Tbe Jewish view of these comm sods 
has been previously explained. 
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teaching similar to that concerning the Resurrection; that, as concern- CHAP, 
ing the promises, so concerning the commandments, all Revelation was iv 
one connected whole; not disjointed ordinances of which the letter was v — 1 
to be weighed, but a life springing from love to God and love toman. 

So noble was the auswer, that for the moment the generous enthu¬ 
siasm of the Scribe, w r ho had previously been favourably impressed 
by Christ's answer to the Sadducccs, was kindled. For the moment, 
at least, traditionalism lost its sway : and,-as Christ pointed to it, 
he saw the exceeding moral beauty of the Law. He was not far 
from the Kingdom of God. 1 Whether or not he ever actually entered *st. Mark 

° 33, 34 

it, is written on the yet unread page of its history. 

3. The Scribe had originally come to put his question with mixed 
motives, partially inclined towards Him from His answer to the 
Sadducees, and yet intending to subject Him to the Rabbinic test. 

The effect now wrought in him, and the silence which from that moment 
fell on all His would-be questioners, induced Christ to follow up the 
impression that had been made. Without addressing any one in par¬ 
ticular, He set before them all, what perhaps was the most familiar 
subject in their theology, that of the descent of Messiah. Whose 
Son was He? And when they replied: 1 The Son of David,’ 1 He re¬ 
ferred them to the opening words of Psalm cx., in which Davidcalled 
the Messiah 1 Lord.’ The argument proceeded, of course, on the two¬ 
fold supposition that the Psalm was Davidic and that it was Messianic. 

Neither of these statements would have been questioned by the 
ancient Synagogue. But we could not rest satisfied with the expla¬ 
nation that this sufficed for the purpose of Christ’s argument, if the 
foundation on which it rested could be seriously called in question. 

Such, however, is not the case. To apply Psalm cx., verse by verse 
and consistently, to any one of the Maccabees, were to undertake a 

critical task which only a series of unnatural explanations of the 
language could render possible. Strange, also, that such an inter¬ 
pretation of what at the time of Christ would have been a compara¬ 
tively young composition, should have been wholly unknown alike to 
Sadducee and Pharisee. For our own part, we arc content to rest 
the Messianic interpretation on the obvious aud natural meaning of 
the words taken iu connection with the general teaching of the Old 
Testament about the Messiah, on the undoubted interpretation of the 
ancient Jewish Synagogue, 1 on the authority of Christ, and on the 
testimony of History. 

1 This also shows that the later dogma of Messiah the Son of Joseph had not yet 
been invented. 

* Comp. Appendix IX. 
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Compared with this-, the other question as to the authorship of Lhe 
Psalm is of seeondury importnnoe. The eharacter of infinite, nay, 
Divine, superiority to any earthly liuler, ami of eourse to David, 
which the l’salm sets forth in regard to the Messiah, would sufficiently 
support the argument of Christ. Hut, besides, what does it matter, 
whether the Psalui was composed by David, or only put into the 
mouth of David {David's or Davidie), which, on the supposition of 
Messianic application, is the only rational alternative? 

But we should greatly err if we thought that, in calling the atten¬ 
tion of IIis hearers to this apparent contradiction about the Christ, 
the Lord only intended to show the utter incompetence of the Phari¬ 
sees to teach the higher truths of the Old Testament. Such, indeed, 
was the ease—and they felt it in His Presence.* But far beyond 
tills, as in the proof which lie gave for the Itesurreetion, and in the 
view which He presented of the great commandment, the Lord would 
point to the grand harmonious unity of Revelation. Viewed sepa¬ 
rately, the two statements, that Messiah was David's Son, and that 
David owned Him Lord, would seem incompatible. But m their 
combination in the Person of the Christ, how harmonious und how 
ftill of teaching—to Israel of old, ami to all men—concerning the 
nature of Christ's Kingdom and of llis Work! 

It was lint one step from this demonstration of the incompetence 
of Israel's teachers for the position they claimed to a solemn warning 
on this subject. And this appropriately constitutes Christ's Furcwcll 
to the Temple, to its authorities, and to Israel. As might have been 
expected. we have the reuortof it in St. Matthew’s Gosne!." Much 


to the Temple, to its authorities, and to Israel. As might have been 
expected, we have the report of it in St. Matthew’s Gospel." Much 
of this had been said before, but in quite other connection, and there¬ 
fore with different application. We notice this, when comparing this 
Discourse with the Sermon on the Mount, und, still more, with what 
Christ had said when at the meal in the house of the Pharisee in 
Persea.* But here St. Matthew presents a regular series of charges 


against the representatives of Judaism, formulated in logical manner, 
taking up successively one point after the other, and elosing with the 
expression of deepest compassion and longing for that Jerusalem, 
whose children He would ifcin huve gathered under His sheltering 
wings from the storm of Divine judgment. 

To begin with—Christ would have them understand, that, in warn¬ 
ing them of the incompetence of Israel's teachers for the position 
which they occupied, He neither wished for Himself nor His disciples 
the place of authority which they claimed, nor yet sought to incite 
the people to resistance thereto. On the contrary, so long as they 
held the place of authority they were to be regarded—in the Ion- 
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guageofthe Mislmah 1 —as if instituted by Moses himself, as sitting 
in Moses' seat, and were to be obeyed, so far as merely outward obser¬ 
vances were concerned* We regard this direction, not as of merely 
temporary application, but as involving an important principle* But 
we also recall that the ordinances to which Christ made reference 
were those of the Jewish canon-law, and did not involve anything 
which could really affect the conscience—except that of the ancient, 
or of our modern Pharisees* But while they thus obeyed their out¬ 
ward directions, they were equally to eschew the spirit which cha¬ 
racterised their observances . 1 In this respect a twofold charge is 
laid against them: of want of spiritual earnestness and lovc, b and 
of mere cxternalism, vanity, and self-seeking* c And here Christ 
interrupted His Discourse to warn His disciples against the first 
beginnings of what had led to such fearful consequences, and to 
point them to the better way. d 

This constitutes the first part of Christ's charge* Before proceed¬ 
ing to those which follow, we may give a few illustrative explanations. 
Of the opening accusation about the binding (truly in bondage: 
dterpe vod) ofheavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and laying them 
on men's shoulders, proof can scarcely be required. As frequently 
shown* Rabbimsin placed the ordinances of tradition above those of 
the Law, e and this by a necessity of the system, since they were pro¬ 
fessedly the authoritative exposition and the supplement of the written 
Law. f And although it was a general rule, that no ordinance should be 
enjoined heavier than the congregation could bear,* yet (as previously 
stated) it was admitted, that, whereas the words of the Law contained 
what ‘lightened * and what 1 made heavy , 1 the words of the Scribes 
contained only what 4 made heavy * 1 h Again, it was another principle, 
that, where an c aggravation 1 or increase of the burden had once been 
introduced, it must continue to be observed . 1 Thus the burdens be¬ 
came intolerable* And the blame rested equally on both the great 
Rabbinic Schools. For, although the School of Hillel was supposed 
in general to make the yoke lighter, and that of Shammai heavier, 
yet not only did they agree on many points , 2 but the School of 
Hillel was not unfrequently even more strict than that of his rival * 3 
In truth, their differences sccrn too often only prompted by a spirit of 
opposition, so that the serious business of religion became in their 
hands one of rival authority and mere wrangling.* 
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1 Even the literal charge of teaching een points * n"' Ab* Sar, 36 a, 

and not doing is brought in Jewish writ- 1 Twenty-four such are mentioned* 
ingfi (see, for example, Her, R. 34), Jer. Beta. 60 A 

* So notably on the well-known * eight- 4 Many, very many of them are bo 
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It is not so easy to understand the second part or Christ’s accu* 
sation. There were, indeed, many hypocrites among them, who 
might, in the language or the Talmud, alleviate for themselves and 
make heavy for others.* Vet the charge or not moving them with 
the finger could scarcely apply to the Pharisees os a party—not even 
in this sense, that Rabbinic ingenuity mostly found some menns of 

evading what was unpleasant. But, ns previously explained/ we 
would understand the word rendered ‘ move ’ as meuning to * set in 
motion,’ or ‘ move away, in the sense that they did not ‘alleviate 1 
where they might have done so, or else with reference to their ad¬ 
mitted principle, that their ordinances nlways made heavier, never 
lighter—always imposed grievous burdens, but never, not even with 

the finger, moved them away. 

With this charge of unreality nnd want of love, those of extcrnal- 
iam, vanity, and self-seeking are closely connected. Here we can 
only make selection from the abundant evidence in support of it. 
By a merely external interpretation of Exod. xiii. 9, 16, and Deut. 
vi. 8; xi. 18, practice of wearing Fhylactcries, or, as they wore 
called, Tephillin , ‘prayer-fillets,' was introduced. 1 These, as will be 
remembered, were square capsules, covered with leather, containing 
on small scrolls of parchment, these four sections of the law; Exod. 
xiii. 1-10; 11-16: Dcut. vi. 4-9; xi. 13-21. The Phylncteries were 
fastened by long leather straps to the forehead, and round tbc left 
arm, near the heart. Most superstitious reverence was attached to 
them, and in later times they were even used as amulets. Never¬ 
theless, the Talmud itself gives confirmation that the practice of 
constantly wearing phylacteries—or, it might be, making them broad, 
and enlarging the borders oTthe garments, was intended ‘/or to be 
me.no/men.' Thus wc are told of a certain man who had done so, 
in order to cover his dishonest practices in appropriating what had 
been entrusted to his keeping.* Nay, the Rabbis had in so many 
words to lay it down as a principle, that the Phylacteries were not to 
he worn for show, 4 

Detailed proof is scarcely required of the charge of vanity and 

self-seeking in claiming marked outwnrd honours, such as the upper¬ 
most places at feasts and in the Synagogue, respectfhl salutations in 


utterly trivial and absurd, that only the veray whether It was lawful to kill a 
hairsplitting Ingenuity of theologians can louse on the Saljbath. (Schabb. 12 a; 
account for them: other* so profane that 107 6.) 

It Is difficult to understand bow any re- 1 On the Tephillin. comp. ‘Sketchesof 
llgion could ro-e.\lst with them. Con- Jewish Social Life,’ pp. 219-224. 
celve, for example, two schools lu coniro- 
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the market, the ostentatious repetition of the title ‘ Rabbi, ’ or * Abba,’ 
‘Father,’ or ‘ Master,’* 1 or the distinction of being acknowledged 
as ‘ greatest.’ The very earnestness with which the Talmud some¬ 
times warns against such motives for study or for piety sufficiently 
establishes it. But, indeed, Rabbinic writings lay down elaborate 
directions, what place is to be assigned to the Rabbis, according to 
their rank, and to their disciples,” and how in the College the most 
learned, but at feasts the most aged, among the Rabbis, are to occupy 
the ( upper seats.’ 6 So weighty was the duty of respectful salutation 
by the title Rabbi, that to neglect it would involve the heaviest 
punishment. 11 Two great Rabbis are described as literally complain¬ 
ing, that they must have lost the very appearance of learning, since 
in the market-place they had only been greeted with ' May your peace 
be great,’ without the addition ' My masters.’ * 

A few further illustrations of the claims which Rabbinism pre¬ 
ferred may throw light on the words of Christ. It reads like a 
wretched imitation from the New Testament, when the heathen Gov¬ 
ernor of Caesarea is represented as rising up before Rabbis because 
he beheld 1 the faces as it were of Angels; ’ or like an adaptation of 
the well-known story about Constantine the Great when the Governor 
of Antioch is described as vindicating a similar mark of respect to 
the Rabbis by this, that he had seen their faces and by them con¬ 
quered in battle.' From another Rabbi rays of light are said to 
have visibly proceeded.* According to some, they were Eplcuraeans, 
who had no part in the world to come, who referred slightingly to 
'these Rabbis.’ 11 To supply a learned man with the means of gain¬ 
ing money in trade, would procure a high place in heaven. 1 It was 
said that, according to Prov. viii. 15, the sages were to be saluted 
as kings; ‘ nay, in some respects, they were higher—for, as between 
a sage and a king, it would be duty to give the former priority 
in redemption from captivity, since every Israelite was fit to be a 
king, but the loss of a Rabbi could not easily be made up." But 
even this is not all. The curse of a Rabbi, even if uncaused, would 
surely come to pass. 11 It would be too painful to repeat some of the 
miracles pretended to have been done by them or for them, occasion¬ 
ally in protection of a lie; or to record their disputes which among 
them was ‘ greatest,'or how they established their respective claims. 0 
Nay, their self-assertion, extended beyond this life, and a Rabbi went 
bo far as to order that he should be buried in white garments, 
to show that he was worthy of appearing before his Maker, 1 ’ But 

1 These titles sre put in the mouth of King Jehoshapbat when saluting the Rabbis. 
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perhaps the climftx of blasphemous sclfossertion is reached in the 
story, that, in a discussion in heaven between God and the heavenly 
Academy on a Halakhic question about purity, a certain Rabbi— 
deemed the most learned on the subject—was summoned to decide 
the point! As his soul passed from the body he had exclaimed: 
1 Pure, pure/ which the Voice from Heaven applied to the state of 
the Rabbi's soul; and immediately afterwards a letter had fallen 
from heaven to inform the sages of the purpose for which the Rabbi 
had been summoned to the heavenly assembly, uiul after wan Is 
another enjoining a week's universal mourning for him on pain of 
excommunication/ 

Such daring profanities must have crushed out all spiritual reli¬ 
gion, and reduced it to a mere intellectual display, in which the 
Rabbi was always chief—here and hereafter. Repulsive as such 
legends arc, they will at least help us to understand what otherwise 
might seem harsh in our Lord's denunciations of Rabbinism. In 
view of all this, w*c need not discuss the Rabbinic warnings aguiust 
pride and self-seeking when connected with study, nor their admoni¬ 
tions to humility/ For, the question here is, what Habbinism re¬ 
garded as pride, and w'bat as humility, in its teachers? Xor is it 
maintained that all w T ere equally guilty in this matter; and what 
passed around may well have led the more earnest to energetic 
admonitions to humility and unselfishness* But no ingenuity can 
explain away the facts as above stated, and, when such views pre¬ 
vailed, it would have been almost superhuman wholly to avoid what 
our Lord denounced as characteristic of Pharisaism. And in this 
sense, not with Pharisaic painful literalism, but as opposed to Rab¬ 
binic bearing, are w*e to understand the Lord’s warning to His ow n 
not to claim among brethren to be 'Rabbi/ or 1 Abba/ or ‘guide/ 1 
The Law of the Kingdom, as repeatedly taught/ was the opposite. 
As regarded aims, they were to seek the greatness of service; and ua 
regarded that acknowledgment which would come from God, it would 
be the exaltation of humiliation. 

It was not a break in the Discourse, 1 rather an intensification of 
it, when Christ now turned to make final denunciation of Pharisaism 
in its sin and hypocrisy/ Corresponding to the eight Beatitudes in 
the Sermon on the Mount with which His public Ministry began, 


1 See the quotations to that effect in 
iSl chOttgm, VTeMHrtfttmi H'insrAe ad loc. 

* Hac clausula (ver, 11) osteudit, se 
HOD sophistics lUlg&sae de rocibus y sed 
rem pottos specusae ( Oal ran). 


* Keim argues at length, but very In¬ 
conclusively* that this id a different Dis¬ 
course, addressed to a different audleoce 
and at a different lime. 
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He now closed it with eight denunciations of woe. 1 These are the CHAP, 
forthpouring of His holy wrath, the last and fullest testimony against iv 
those whose guilt would involve Jerusalem in common sin and com- 
mon judgment. Step by step, with logical sequence and intensified 
pathos of energy, is each charge advanced, and with it the Woe of 
Divine wrath announced. 


The first Woe against Pharisaism was on their shutting the King¬ 
dom of God against men by their opposition to the Christ. All knew 
how exclusive were their pretensions in confining piety to the pos¬ 
session of knowledge, and that they declared it impossible for an 
ignorant person to be pious. Had they taught men the Scriptures, 
and shown them the right way, they would have been true to their 
office; but woe to them who, in their position as leaders, had them¬ 
selves stood with their back to the door of the Kingdom, and 
prevented the entrance of others. 

The second Woe was on their covetousness and hypocrisy. They 
made long prayers, 1 but how often did it only cover the vilest selfish¬ 
ness, even to the ‘devouring’ of widows' houses. We can scarcely 
expect the Talmud here to furnish us with illustrative instances, and 
yet at least one such is recorded; b and we recall how often broad 
phylacteries covered fraudulent minds. 

The third Woe was on their proselytism, which issued only in 
making their converts twofold more the children of hell than them¬ 
selves. Against this charge, rightly understood, Judaism has in vain 
sought to defend itself. It is, indeed, true that, in its pride and 

exclusiveness, Judaism seemed to denounce proselytism, laid down 
strict rules to test the sincerity of converts, and spoke of them in 
general contempt' as ‘a plague of leprosy. 1 d Yet the bitter com- 


*■ Bor. 32 6; 
Yom& 29 a 


b Sot- 21 b; 
comp. Jer. 
0ot + 19 a 


(Hnray»13d 


plaint of classical writers,* the statements of Josephus/ the frequent "•» 

allusions in the New Testament and even the admissions of the 6 
Rabbis, prove their zeal for making proselytes—which, indeed, but Hiatv. 6; 
for its moral sequences, would neither have deserved nor drawn down *££1 d@ 
the denunciation of a ‘ woe.’ Thus the Midrash, commenting on the vi.V* 0 


words:* ‘the souls that they had gotten in Haran,’refers it to the 
converts which Abraham had made, adding that every proselyte was 
to be regarded as if a soul had been created. bS To this we may “ lubS’ 


s Gen. *11, G 

1 Although SL MatL JtJriii. 14 is in all ingenuity can, Tor the purpose of misre- h Ber, r, 39, 

probability spurious, this 1 woe 1 occurs io presenting the words of Christ, put a Warsh - 

SL Mark xii. 40, and in SL Luke xx. 47. meaning even on Jewish documents Yayy*®*"' 1 

1 For passages in proof see Wetstein which they can never bear, is advised to 

ad loc. read the remarks of the learned Jellinek 

1 Anyone who would see how Jewish onSL Matt xxiii. 15, in the Bethha'Midr* 
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add tbe pride with which Judaism looked back upon the 150,000 
OibeoDite converts said to have been made when David avenged the 
sin of Saul;* the satisfaction with which it looked forward to the 
times of Messiah as those of spontaneous conversion to the Syna¬ 
gogue; k and the not unfrequent instances in which a spirit favour¬ 
able to proselytism is exhibited in Jewish writings, 1 ns, also, such a 
saying as this, that when Israel is obedient to the will of God, He 
brings in as converts to Judaism all the just of the nations, such as 
Jethro, Rahab, Ruth, &c.° But alter all, may the Lord not hare 
referred, not to conversion to Judaism in general, but to proselytism 
to the sect of the Pharisees, which was undoubtedly sought to the 
compassing of sea and land? 

The fourth Woe is denounced on the moral blindness of these 
guides rather than on their hypocrisy. From the nature of things it 
is not easy to understand the precise allusion of Christ. It is true 
that the Talmud makes the strangest distinction between an oath or 
adjuration, such as ‘ by heaven 1 or 1 by earth,’ which is not supposed 
to be binding; and that by any of the letters of which the Divine 
Name was composed, or by any of the attributes of the Divine Being, 
when the oath is supposed to be binding. 4 But it seems more likely 
that our Lord refers to oaths or adjurations in connection with vows, 

where the casuistry was of the most complicated kind. In general, 
the Lord here condemns the arbitrariness of all such Jewish dis¬ 


tinctions, which, hy attaching excessive value to the letter of an oath 
or vow, really tended to diminish its sanctity. All such distinctions 
argued folly and moral blind neas. 

The filth Woe referred to one of the best-known and strangest 
Jewish ordinances, which extended the Mosaic law of tithing, inmost 
burdensome minuteness, even to the smallest products of the soil 
• Muter, i. that were esculent and could be preserved,'such as anise. Of these, 
1 according to some, not only the seeds, but, in certain cases, even the 

'ltuaar. leaves and stalks, had to be tithed. f And this, together with grievous 

lT ‘ l omission of the weightier matters of the Law: judgment, mercy, and 

faith. Truly, this was ‘ to strain out the gnat, and swallow the 
camel! ’ We remember that this conscientiousness in tithing con¬ 
stituted one of the characteristics of the Pharisees; but wc could 
scarcely be prepared for such an instance of it, as when the Talmnd 
gravely assures us that the ass of a certain Rabbi had been so well 


vol. v. pp. xlvi. x!\rl1., and hie rendering 3fevtrfren, Nov.Test- ex Talm. illuetr., pp. 

of the quotation from Ber. R. 28. 849-686. Bat la my opinion be eug- 

1 The learned Dnneftu hoe collected geratee bln eve 
all that can be said on that subject la 
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trained as to refuse corn of which the tithes had not been taken!* CHAP. 
And experience, not only in the past but in the present, has only iv 
too plainly shown, that a religious zeal which expends itself on v -— 
trilles has not room nor strength left; for the weightier matters of ^ 1 , 5 rDem - 
the Law. 

From tithing to purification the transition was natural. 1 It 
constituted the second grand characteristic of Pharisaic piety. We 
have seen with what punctiliousness questions of outward purity of 
vessels were discussed. But woe to the hypocrisy which, caring for 
the outside, heeded not whether that which filled the cup and platter 
had been procured by extortion or w'as used for excess. And, alas for 
the blindness which perceived not, that internal purity was the real 
condition of that which was outward 1 

Woe similarly to another species of hypocrisy, of which, indeed, 
the preceding were but the outcome: that of outward appearance of 
righteousness, while heart and mind were full of iniquity—just as 
those annually-whited sepulchres of theirs seemed so fair outwardly, 
but within were full of dead men's bones and all uncleanness. Woe, 
lastly, to that hypocrisy which built and decorated sepulchres of 
prophets and righteous men, and by so doing sought to shelter itself 
from share iu the guilt of those who had billed them, It was not 
spiritual repentance, but national pride, which actuated them in this, 
the same spirit of self-sufficiency, pride, and impenitence which had 
led their fathers to commit the murders. And were they not about 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of Him to Whom all the prophets 
had pointed? Fast were they in the Divine judgment filling up the 
measure of their fathers. 

And thicker and heavier than ever before fell the hailstorm of His 
denunciations, as He foretold the certain doom which awaited their 
national impenitence. b Prophets, wise men, and scrihes would be s 4 _ 3 < 
sent them of Him; and only murder, sufferings, and persecutions 
would await them—not reception of their message and warnings. 

And so would they become heirs of all the blood of martyred saints, 
from that of him whom Scripture records as the first one murdered, 
down to that last martyr of Jewish unbelief of whom tradition spoke 
in such terms—Zechariah,* stoned by the king’s command in the 

1 Keim, with keen insight, character- sets forth their relatione to thoae rore- 
tees the Woe which contrasts their prose- runners of Christ, whose graves they 
lytising zeal with their resistance to the built. 

progress of the Kingdom; theu, the a We need scarcely remind the reader 
third and fourth which denounce tbeir that this Zechariah was the son of Jebol- 
false teaching, the fifth ,and sixth their ada. The difference in the text of St- 
false attempts at purity, while the last Matthew may either be due to family 
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Court of tbe Temple,* whose blood, as legend bad it, did not dry up 
those two centuries and a half, but Btill bubbled on the pavement, 
when Nebuzar-adan entered the Temple, and at last avenged it.* 

And yet it would not have been Jesus, if, while denouncing cer¬ 
tain judgment on them who, by continuance and completion of the 
crimes of their fathers, through the same unbelief, had served them- 
on fecria selves heirs to all their guilt, He had not also added to it the pas- 
udoD * ’ sionate lament of a love which, even when spurned, lingered with 
a and it. li regretflil longing over the lost.* They all knew the common illustra- 
• rr. 37-a# tion of the hen gathering her j'oung brood for shelter, d and they knew 
a. as * also what of Divine protection, blessing, and rest it implied, when 

they spoke of being gathered under the wings of the Sliekhinah. 
Fain and often would Jesus have given to Israel, His people, that 
shelter, rest, protection, and blessing—but they would not. Looking 
around on those Temple-buildings—that House, it shall be left to 
them desolate! And He quitted its courts with these words, that 
they of Israel should not see Him again till, the night of their unbelief 
past, they would welcome His return with a better Hosanna than 
that which bad greeted His Royal Entry three days before. And this 
was the 1 Farewell ’ and the parting of Israel’s Messiah from Israel and 
its Temple. Yet a Farewell which promised a coming again; and a 
parting which implied a welcome in tbe future from a believing 
people to a gracious, pardoning King! 
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ci ream stances, unknown to us, which 
might admit of his designation as 'the 
Son of Barachias 1 (the reading is un¬ 
doubtedly correct), or an error may have 
crept into the text—bow, we know not, 

and it is or Liule moment- There can 

be no question that the reference la to 
this Zacharias. It seems scarcely neces* 
sary to refer to tbe strange notion that 
the notice m St Matt xxiii, 35 has been 
derived from the account or the murder 
of ZacJutrias, the son of Baruch, In tbe 
Temple during the last siege (Jos. War. 
iv. 5* 4). To this there are the follow¬ 
ing four objections: (l) Baruch (as in 
Jos.) and Barachias (as in SL UatLl are 
quite different names. In Greek as in 
Hebrew—* blessed, 1 Bapovj> and 

* Jehovah will bless/ Bfrpa/iVrV. 

T 1 '■ H 

Comp, for ex, LXX., Neb. HI. 20 with 
ill. 30. (2) Because the place of their 

slaughter was different, that of the one 
' between the porch and the altar/ that 
of the other L in the midst (lr pi&ao) of 
tbe Temple 1 —either the coon of the 


women, or that of the Israelites. (3) 
Because tbe murder of the Zacharies re* 
ferred to by St- MatL mood out as tbe 
crowning national crime, urn I as such is 
repeatedly referred to in Jewish legend 
(see references Id margin), and dwelt 
upon with many miraculous embellish¬ 
ments, (4) Because the clumsiest forger 
would scarcely have put into the mouth 
or Jesus an event connected with tbe 
last siege of Jerusalem and derived 
from Josephus. Id general, we take 
this opportunity strongly to assert that 
only unacquaintance with the whole sub¬ 
ject could lead anyone to look to Jose* 
pbus for the source of any part of the 
evangelic narrative. To these remarks 

we have to add that precisely the 
same error (if such it be) as In our 
text of Bl Matthew occurs In the Tar- 
gum od Lament It. 20, where this Zecha- 
ri&h la designated * the bod (grand¬ 
son) of Iddo/ comp. Ezr. v. 1, and Zech* 
1. 1, 7. For the correct reading (*0011 
of Jeholada *) In tbe 4 Gospel of the He¬ 
brews/ comp. Nicholson^ p. 69. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE THIRD DAY IS PASSION-WEEK—THE LAST SERIES OF PARABLES: TO 
TRE PHARISEES AMD TO THE PEOPLE—ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM: 
THE PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD—IN THE TEMPLE: 
THE PARABLE OF THE ‘ NO ’ AND 1 YES ' OF THE TWO SONS—THE PARA¬ 
BLE OF THE EVIL HUSBANDMEN EVILLY DESTROYED—THE PARABLE 
OF THE MARRIAGE OF THE KING'S SON AND OF THE WEDDING GARMENT. 


(St. Matt. xix. 30 


xx. 16; St. Matt. xxi. 28-32; St. Matt. xxi. 33-4G; St. Mark xii. 
1-12; St. Luke xx. 9-19; St. Matt. xxii. 1-14.) 


Although it may not be possible to mark their exact succession, it 
will be convenient here to group together the last scries of Parables. 
Most, if not all of them, were spoken on that third day in Passion- 
week: the first four to a more general audience; the last three (to 
be treated in another chapter) to the disciples, when, on the evening 
of that third day, on the Mount of Olives,* He told them of the ‘ Last 
Things.’ They are the Parables of Judgment, and in one form or 
another treat of ‘ the Knd.’ 

1. The Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard , b As treating 
of ‘ the End,’ this Parable evidently belongs to the last series, although 
it may have been spoken previously to Passion-Week, perhaps on that 
Mi ssion-journey in Per®a, in connection with which it is recorded by 
St. Matthew. At anv rate, it stands in internal relation with what 

* J 

passed on that occasion, and roust therefore be studied with reference 
to it. 

We remember, that on the occasion of the rich young ruler's 
failure to entter the Kingdom, to which he was so near, Christ had 
uttered an earnest warning on the danger of 1 riches/ * In the low 
spiritual stage which the Apostles hail as yet attained,it was, pei haps, 
only natural that Peter should, as spokesman of the rest, have, in a kind 
of spiritual covetousness, clutched at the promised reward, and that in 
a tone of self-righteousness he should have reminded Christ of the 
sacrifices which they had made* It was most painfully incongruous, 
yet part of what He, the Lord* had always to bear, and bore so 
patiently and lovingly, from their ignorance and failure to understand 
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Him and His work. And this want of true sympathy. tbi 9 constant 
contending with the moral dulness even of those nearest to Him, 
must have been part of His great humiliation and sorrow, one element 
in the terrible solitariness of His Life, which made Him feel that, in 
the truest sense, 1 the Son of Man had not where to lay His Head.' 
And yet we also mark the wondrous Divine generosity which, even 
in moments of such sore disappointment, would not let Him take for 
nought what should have been freely otTored in the gladsome service 
of grateful love. Only there was here deep danger to the disciples: 
danger of lapsing into feelings kindred to those with which the 
Pharisees viewed the pardoned Publicans, or the elder son in the 
Parable his younger brother; danger of misunderstanding the right 
relations, and with it the very character of the Kingdom, and of work 
in and for it. It is to this that the Parable of 1 he Labourers in the 
Vineyard refers. 

The principle which Christ lays down is, that, while nothing done 
for Him shall lose its reward, yet, from one reason or another, no 
forecast can be made, no inferences of self-righteousness may be 
drawn. It does not by any means follow, that most work done—at 
least, to our seeing and judging—shall entail a greater reward. On 
the contrary, ‘ many that are first shall be last; and the last shall be 
first.’ Not all, nor yet always and necessarily, but ‘many.’ And in 
such cases no wrong has been done; there exists no claim, even in 
view of the promises of due acknowledgment of work. Spiritual pride 
and self-assertion can only be the outcome either of misunderstanding 
God’s relation to us, or else of a wrong state of mind towards others * 

—that is, it betokens mental or moral unfitness. 

Of this the Parable of the Labourers is an illustration. It teaches 
nothing beyond this. 1 But, while illustrating how it may come that 
some who were first arc ‘last, and how utterly mistaken or wrong 
is the thought that they mu9t necessarily receive more than others, 
who, seemingly, have done more—how, in short, work for Christ is 
not a ponderable quantity, so much for so much, nor yet we the judges 
of when and why a worker has come—it al90 conveys much that is 
new, and, in many respects, most comforting. 

We mark, first, the bearing of ‘ the householder, who went ont 
immediately, at earliest morn {apa irpwt), to hire labourers into his 

1 Instead of discussing the explan a- seemed requisite. Oar Interpretation 
ttooe of others, I prefer simply to turns ou tUs, that the Parable la only 
expound that which I hare to propose, an illvMratio* of what Is raid In St 
The difficulties of the usual interprets- Matt xix. 30. 

Boos are ao great that a fresh study 
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vineyard.* That he did not send his steward, but went himself,• and chap. 

with the dawn of morning, shows both that there was much work to v 

do, and (tie householder's anxiety to have it done. That householder w -v— 
is God, and the vineyard His Kingdom; the labourers, whom with xx.*i a 
earliest morning He seeks in the market-place of busy life, are His 
Servants. With these he agreed for a denarius a day, which was 
the ordinary wages for a day's labour, 1 and so sent them into the 
vineyard; in other words, He told them He would pay the reward 
promised to labourers. So passed the early hours of the morning. 

About the third hour (the Jewish working day being reckoned from 
sunrise to sunset), that is, probably as it was drawing towards a elose, 
he went out again, and, as he saw ‘ others ’ standing idle in the 
market-place, he said to them, ‘ Go ye also into the vineyard. 1 There 
was more than enough to do in that vineyard; enough and more to 
employ them. And when he came, they had stood in the market¬ 
place ready and waiting to go to work, yet ‘ idle ’—unemployed as 
yet. It might not ha\e been precisely their blame that they had not 

gone before; they were ‘others' than those in the market-place 

when the Master had first come, and they had not been there at that 
time. Only as he now sent them, he made no definite promise. 

They felt that in their special circumstances they had no claim; 
he told them, that whatsoever was right he would give them; and 
they implicitly trnsted to his word, to his justice and goodness. 

And so happened it yet again, both at the sixth and at the ninth 

hour of the day. We repeat, that in none of these instances was it 
the guilt of the labourers—in the sense of being due to their unwill¬ 
ingness or refusal—that they had not before gone into the vineyard. 

For some reason—perhaps by their fault, perhaps not—they had not 
been earlier in the market-place. But as soon as they were there and 
called, they went, although, of course, the loss of time, however caused, 
implied loss of work. Neither did the Master in any case make, 
nor they ask for, other promise than that implied in his word and 
character. 

These four things, then, stand out clearly in the Parable: the 
abundance of work to be done in the vineyard; the anxiety of the 
householder to secure all available labourers; the circumstance that, 
not from unwillingness or refusal, but because they had not been 
there and available, the labourers had come at later hours; and 
that, when they had so come, they were ready to go into the vineyard 

’■Id Rome, at the time of Cicero, a that is, rather leae than in Judfea(comp, 
day-labourer received 12 a#=about6ff,— Marquardt, Rom. Albertb. vol. v. p. 62). 
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BOOK without promise of definite reward, simply trusting to the truth and 
V goodness of him whom they went to serve. We think here of those 

Mast/ the Gentiles from the east, west, north, and south:* of the 

* St IiTi htt 1 r 

eul so converted publicans and sinners; of those, a great part of whose lives 

has, alas! been spent somewhere else, and who hare only come at a 
late hour into the market-place; nay, of them also whose opportu¬ 
nities, capacity, strength, or time have been very limited—and we 
thank God for the teachingof this Parable. And if doubt should still 
exist, it must be removed by the concluding sentences of this part of 
the Parable, in which the householder is represented as going out at 
the last hour, when, finding others standing, 1 he usts them why they 
stood there all the day idle, to which they reply, that no man had 
hired them. These also are, in turn, sent into the vineyard, though 
apparently without any expressed promise at all.* It thus appears, 
that in proportion to the lateness of their work was the felt absenco 
of any claim on the part of the labourers, and their simple reliance on 
their employer. 

And nowit is even. The time for working is past, and the Lord 
of the vineyard bids His Steward [here the Christ] pay His labourers. 
But here the first surprise awaits them. The order of payment is 
the inverse of that of labour: ‘ beginning from the last unto the first. 1 
This is almost a necessary part of the Parable. For, if the first 
labourers had been paid first, they would either have gone away with¬ 
out knowing w T hat was done to the last, or, if they bad remained, their 
objection could not have been urged, except on the ground of mani¬ 
fest malevolence towards their neighbours. After having received their 
wages, they could not have objected that they bad not received enough, 
but only that the others had received too much. But it was not 
the scope of the Parable to charge with conscious malevolence those 
who sought a higher reward or deemed themselves entitled to it. 
Again, we notice, as indicating the disposition of the later labourers, 
that those of the third hour did not murmur, because they had not 
got more than they of the eleventh hour. This is in accordance 
with their not having made any bargain at the first, but trusted 
entirely to the householder. But they of the first hour had their 
cupidity excited. Seeing what the others had received, they ex¬ 
pected to have more than their due. When they likewise received 
every man a denarius, they murmured, as if injustice bad been done 

1 The word 1 Idle 1 in the second clause 1 The last clause In our T.R. and A. V. 
of ver. 6 Is spurious, though It may. of Is spurious, though perAap* such a pro¬ 
nouns, be supplied from the fourth clause, miss was understood. 
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them, And, as mostly in like circumstances, truth and fairness CHAP, 
seemed on their side. For, selecting the extreme case of the v 
eleventh hour labourers, had not the Householder made those who 
had wrought 1 only one hour equal to them who had * borne the 
bunion of the day and the heat 7 Yet, however fair their reasoning 
might seem, they had no claim in truth or equity r for had they not 
agreed for one denarius with him? And it had not even been in the 
general terms of a day's wages, but they had made the express bar¬ 
gain of one denarius. They had gone to work with a stipulated sum 
as their hire distinctly in view. They now appealed to justice; but 
from first to last they had had justice. This as regards the ( so much 
for so much' principle of claim, law, work, and pay. 

But there was yet another aspect than that of mere justice. 

Those other labourers, who had felt that, owing to the lateness of 
their appearance, they had no claim—and, alas! which of us must 
not feel how late wc have been in coming, and hence how little we 
can have wrought—had made no bargain, but trusted to the Master. 

And as they had believed, so was it unto them. Not because they 
made or had any claim- > I will, however, to give unto this last, even 
as unto thee 1 —the word ‘I will 1 (6t\c*y) being emphatically put first 
to mark 1 the good pleasure 1 of llis grace as the ground of action. 

Such a Master could not have given loss to those who had come when 
called, trusting to His goodness, and not in their deserts. The re¬ 
ward was now reckoned, not of work nor of debt, but of grace,* In *Rom. it, 
passing wc also mark, as against cavillers, the profound accord be- 4-61 xLfl 
tween what negative critics would call the ‘ true Judaic Gospel’ of 
St, Matthew, and what constitutes the very essence of 'the anti- 
Judaic teaching 1 of St. Paul—and we ask our opponents to reconcile 
on their theory what can only be explained on the ground that St. 

Paul, like St. Matthew, was the true disciple of the true Teacher, 

Jesus Christ. 

But if all is to be placed on the new ground of grace , with which, 
indeed, the whole bearing of the later labourers accords, then (as St, 

Paul also shows) the labourers who murmured were guilty cither of 
ignorance in failing to perceive the sovereignty of grace—that it is 
within His power to do with His own as lie willeth b —or else of 
malevolence, when, instead of with grateful joy, they looked on with 
an evil eye—and this in proportion as ‘the Householder’ was good, 

1 1 prefer not rendering with Meyer and era could not have meant, that the last 
the R. V. tTtoirjtray, viz., oopar, by bad * spent/ not 1 wrought/ an hour, 

‘spent/but taking the verb as the Hebrew This were a gratuitous imputation to 
HIT? = 1 wrought/ And the drat labour* them of malevolence and calumny. 
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But such a state of miud may be equally that of the Jews," and of the 
Gentiles." And so, in thia illustrative case of the Parable, ‘the first 
shall be last, and the last first.’ 1 And in other instances also, though 
not in all —‘many shall be last that are first; and first that are 
last.’ 5 But He is the God, Sovereign in grace, in Whose Vineyard 
there is work to do for all, however limited their time, power, or 
opportunity; Whose labourers we are, if His Children; Who, in 
His desire for the work, and condescension and patience towards 
the workers, gocth out into the market-place even to the eleventh 
hour, and, with only gentlest rebuke for not having earlier come 
thither and thus lost our day in idleness, still, even to the last, bids 
us come; Who promises what is right, and gives far more than is 
due to them who simply trust Him: the God not of the Jews nor 

j 

of the Gentiles only, but our Father; the God Who not only pays, 
but freely gives of His own, and in Whose Wisdom and by Whose 
Grace it may be, that, even as the first shall be last, so the last shall 
be first. 

Another point still remains to be noticed. If anywhere, we expect 
in these Parables, addressed to the people, forms of teaching and speak¬ 
ing with which they were familiar—in other words, Jewish parallels. 
But we equally expect that the teaching of Christ, while conveyed 
under illustrations with which the Jews were familiar, would be en¬ 
tirely different in spirit. And such we find it notably in the present 
instance. To begin with, according to Jewish Law, if a man engaged 
a labourer without any definite bargain, but on the statement thut 
he would be paid as one or another of the labourers in the place, he 
was, according to some, only bound to pay the lowest wages in the 
place; but, according to the majority, the average between the lowest 
and the highest. 4 * Again, as regards the letter of the Parable itself, 
we have a remarkable parallel in a funeral oration on a Rabbi, who 
died at the early age of twenty-eight. The text chosen was: ‘The 
• sect, r.ia sleep of a labouring man is sweet,’* and this was illustrated by a 

Parable of a king who had & vineyard, and engaged many labourers 
to work in it. One of them was distinguished above the rest by his 
ability. So the king took him by the hand, and walked up and 
down with him. At even, when the labourers were paid, this one 
received the same wages as the others, just as if he had wrought the 
whole day. Upon this the others murmured, because he who had 
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1 The clause which follows Id out here introduced, may be found at the 
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wrought only two hqurs had received the same as they who had 
laboured the whole day, when the king replied; 'Why murmur ye? 
This labourer has by his skill wrought as much in two hours as you 
during the whole day* 1 * This in reference to the great merits of the 
deceased young Rabbi* 

But it will be observed that, with all its similarity of form, 
the moral of the Jewish Parable is in exactly the opposite direction 
from the teaching of Christ* The same spirit of work and pay 
breathes in another Parable, which is intended to illustrate the idea 
that God had not revealed the reward attaching to each command¬ 
ment, in order that men might not neglect those which brought less 
return. A king—so the Parable runs—had a garden, for which he 
hired labonrers without telling them what their wages would he. 
In the evening he called them, and, having ascertained from each 
under what tree he had been working, be paid them according to 
the value of the trees on which they had been engaged. And when 
they said that he ought to have told them, which trees would bring 
the labourers most pay, the king replied that thereby a great part of 
his garden would have been neglected* So had God in like manner 
only revealed the reward of the greatest of the commandments, that 
to honour father and mother/ and that of the least, about letting the 
mother-bird fly away c —attaching to both precisely the same reward. d 

To these, if need were, might be added other illustrations of that 
painful reckoning about work, or else sufferings, and reward, which 
characterises Jewish theology, as it did those labourers in theParable.* 

2. The second Parable in this series—or perhaps rather illustra¬ 
tion—was spoken within the Temple. The Saviour had been 
answering the question of the Pharisees as to His authority by an 
appeal to the testimony of the Baptist. This led Him to refer to 
the twofold reception of that testimony—on the one hand, by the 
Publicans and harlots, and, on the other, by the Pharisees* 

The Parable/ which now follows, introduces a man wbo has two 
sons* He goes to the first, and in language of affection (ritevov) 
bids him go and work in his vineyard* The son curtly and rudely 
refuses; but afterwards he changes his mind 1 and goes*’ Meantime 
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1 The word is not the same as that for 
‘repent 1 in St. MatL iii. 2. The Utter 
refers to a change of heart, and means 
something spiritual. The word used in 
the text meana only a change of mind 
and purpose* It occars besides in St. 
Matt.xxvii. 3; 2 Cor. viL 8; Heb. vlL 
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s Looking away from the very profane 
use made of the saying in the Talmud, 
we may quote as a literary curiosity the 
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BOOK the father, when refused hy the one, has pone to his other son on 

V the same errand. The contrast here is marked. The tone is most 

polite, and the answer of the son contains not only a promise, hut we 
almost see him going: ‘ I, sirl—and he did not go.’ The application 
was easy. The firs', son represented the Publicans and harlots, whose 
curt and rude refusal of the Father's call was implied in their life of 
reckless sin. But afterwards they changed their mind—and went 
into the Father’s vineyard. The other son, with his politeness of 
tone and ready promise, but utter neglect of obligations undertaken, 
represented the Pharisees with their hypocritical and empty pro¬ 
fessions. And Christ obliged them to make application of the 
Parable. When challenged by the Lord, which of the iwo had done 
the will of his father, they could not avoid the answer. Then it 
was that, in language equally stern and true. He pointed the moral. 
The Baptist had coinc preaching righteousness, and, while the self- 
righteous Pharisees had not believed him, those sinners had. And 
yet, even when the Pharisees saw the effect on these former sinners, 
they changed not their minds that they might believe. Therefore the 
Publicans and harlots would and did go into the Kingdom before them. 

3, Closely connected with the two preceding Parables, and, indeed, 
with the whole tenor of Christ’s sayings at that time, is that about 
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the Evil Husbandmen in the Vineyard/ As in the Parable about 
the Labourers sought by the Householder at different times, the 
object here is to set forth the patience and goodness of the owner, 
even towards the evil. And as, in the Parable of the Two Sons, 
reference is made to the practical rejection of the testimony of the 
Baptist by the Jews, and their consequent self-exclusion from the 
Kingdom, so in this there is allusion to John as greater than the 
prophets/ to the exclusion of Israel as a people from their position 
in the Kingdom/ and to their punishment as individuals/ Only wo 
mark here a terrible progression. The neglect and non-belief which 
had appeared in the former Parable have now ripened into rebellion, 
deliberate, aggravated, and carried to its utmost consequences in the 
murder of the King s only and loved Son. Similarly, what formerly 
appeared as their loss, in that sinners went into the Kingdom of 
God before them, is now presented alike as their guilt and their 
judgment, both national and individual. 

The Parable opens, like that in Is. v., with a description of the 
complete arrangements made by the Owner of the Vineyard/ to show 


1 1 An hedge’ against animals or ma¬ 
rauders, 1 a winepress/ or, mors epee id¬ 


eally (St. Mark), a ‘ winefat ’ {vnoXrf- 
nov), Into which the juice of the grapes 
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how everything had been done to ensure a good yield of fruit, and chap, 
what right the Owner had to expect at least a share in it. In the v 

Parable, as in the prophecy, the Vineyard represents the Theocracy, v—> 

although in the Old Testament, necessarily, as identified with the 
nation of Israel,* while in the Parable the two are distinguished, *ib. v. 7 
and the nation is represented by the labourers to whom the Vine¬ 
yard was ■’ let out.’ Indeed, the whole structure of the Parable show's, 
that the husbandmen are Israel as a nation, although they are ad¬ 
dressed and dealt with in the persons oT their representatives and 
leaders. And so it was spoken 1 to the people,’ b and yet ‘ the chief ‘at. Luka 

9 

priests and Pharisees ’ rightly 1 perceived that He spake of tliem. Tc ^ st Mfltt 
This vineyard the owner had let out to husbandmen, while he 
himself £ travelled away’ [abroad], as St, Luke adds, ‘for a long time.* 

From the language it is evident, that the husbandmen had the full 
management of the vineyard. We remember, that there were three 
modes of dealing with land. According to one of these (Arisath), i the 
labourers 1 employed received a certain portion of the fruits, say, a 


third or a fourth of the produce. 


In such cases it seems, at least 


sometimes, to have been the practice, besides giving them a propor¬ 
tion of the produce, to provide also the seed (for a field) and to 
pay wages to the labourers.' The other two modes of letting land 
were, either that the tenant paid a money rent to the proprietor/ 
or else that he agreed to give the owner a definite amount of 
produce, whether the harvest had been good or bad.* Such leases 
were given by the year or for life: sometimes the lease was even 
hereditary, passing from father to soil 11 There can scarcely be a 
doubt that it is the latter kind of lease [Chakhranutha } from ^2n) 
which is referred to in the Parable, the lessees being bound to give 
the owner a certain amount of fruits in their season, 
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Accordingly, ‘ when the time of the fruits drew near, he sent his 
servants to the husbandmen to receive his fruits ’—the part of them 
belonging to him, or, as St. Mark and St. Luke express it, ‘of the 
fruits of the vineyard.’ We gather, that it was a succession of servants, 
who received increasingly ill treatment from these evil husbandmen. 

We might have expected that the owner would now have taken 
severe measures; but instead of this he sent, in his patience and good¬ 
ness, ‘ other servants’—not ‘ more,’ 1 which would scarcely have any '*sinth« 
meaning, but ‘greater than the first,’ no doubt, with the idea that 


flowed, and 4 a tower * for the watchmen are too minute fur discussion here. The 
and labourers generally. We may here principal one, in St. Matt, xxi. 40, 41, 
remark that the differences in the narra- comp, with the parallels, will be briefly 
tion of this Parable in the three Gospels referred to in the text. 
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BOOK their greater authority would command respect. And when these 
V also received the same treatment, we must regard it as involving. 

not only additional, but increased guilt on the part of the husband* 
men. Once more, and with deepening force, does the question arise, 
what measures the owner would now take. But once more we have 
only a fresh and still greater display of his patience and unwilling* 
ness to believe that these husbandmen were so evil. As St. Mark 
pathetically put it, indicating not only the owner's goodness, but 
the spirit of determined rebellion and the wickedness of the hus¬ 
bandmen: ' He had yet one, a beloved son—he sent him lust unto 
them,’ on the supposition that they would reverence him. Thu 
result was different. The appearance of the legal heir made them 
apprehensive of their tenure. Practically, the vineyard was already 
theirs; by killing the heir, the only claimant to it would be put out 
of the way, and so the vineyard become in every respect their own. 
For, the husbandmen proceeded on the idea, that as the owner was 
'abroad’ ‘for a long time,' he would not personally interfere—an 
impression strengthened by the circumstance that he hail not 
avenged the former ill-usage of his servants, but only sent others 
in the hope of influencing them by gentleness. So the labourers, 
‘taking him [the son], cast him forth out of the vineyard, and killed 
him ’—the first action indicating that by violence they thrust him 
out of his possession, before they wickedly slew him. 

The meaning of the Parable is sufficiently plain. The owner of 
the vineyard, God, had let out His Vineyard—the Theocracy—to His 
people of old. The covenant having been instituted, He withdrew, 
as it were—the former direct communication between Him and Israel 
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ceased. Then in due season He sent ‘His Servants,’ the prophets, to 
gather His fruits—they had had theirs in all the temporal and spiri¬ 
tual advantages of the covenant. But, instead of returning the 
fruits meet unto repentance, they only ill-treated His messengers, 
and that increasingly, even unto death. In HU longsuffering He 
next sent on the same errand ‘ greater ’ than them—John the Baptist. 1 
And when he also received the same treatment, He sent last His own 

Son, Jesus Christ. His appearance made them feel, that it was now 
a decisive struggle for the Vineyard—and so, in order to gain its 
possession for themselves, they cast the rightflil heir out of His own 
possession, and then killed Him I 

And they must have understood the meaning of the Parable, 
who bad served themselves heirs to their fathers in the murder of 
all the prophets/ who had just been convicted of the rejection of the 
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Baptist's message, and whose hearts were even then full of murderous 
thoughts against the rightful Heir of the Vineyard. But, even so, they 
must speak their own judgment. In answer to His challenge, what 
in their view the owner of the vineyard would do to these husband¬ 
men, the chief priests and Pharisees could only reply: *As evil 
■men evilly will he destroy them. And the vineyard will He let 
out to other husbandmen, which shall render Him the fruits in their 
season/ ■ 

The application was obvious, and it was made by Christ, first, 
as always, by a reference to the prophetic testimony, showing not 
only the unity of all God's teaching, but also the continuity of the 
Israel of the present with that of old in their resistance and rejection 
of God's counsel and messengers. The quotation, than which none 
more applicable could be imagined, was from Ps. cxviiL 22, 23, and 
is made in the (Greek) Gospel of St. Mathew—not necessarily by 
Christ—from the LXX. Version. The only, almost verbal, dinference 
between it and the original is, that, whereas in the latter the adoption 
of the stone rejected by the builders as head of the corner ('this/ 
hoc, nw) is ascribed to Jehovah, in the LXX. its original designation 
{aZrrj) as head of the corner (previous to the action of the builders), 
is traced to the Lord. And then followed, in plain and unmistakable 
language, the terrible prediction, first, nationally, that the Kingdom of 
God would be taken from them, and 'given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof / and then, individually, that whosoever stumbled 
at that stone and fell over it, in personal offence or hostility, should 
be broken in pieces/ but whosoever stood in the way of, or resisted 
its progress, and on whom therefore it fell, it would ( scatter Him ag 
dust/ 


CHAP. 
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Once more was their wrath roused, but also their fears. They 
knew that He spake of them, and would fain have laid hands on 
Him; but they feared the people, who in those days regarded Ilim 
as a prophet. And so for the present they left Him, and went their 
way. 

4. If Rabbinic writings offer scarcely any parallel to the preceding 
Parable, that of the Marriage-Feast of the King’s Son and the Wed¬ 
ding Garment b seems almost reproduced in Jewish tradition. In its »blm«u. 
oldest form 0 it is ascribed to Jochanan ben Zakkai, who flourished . Bh&bh. 
about the time of the composition of the Gospel of St. Matthew. It ill * nd 


1 The only Jewish parallel, even in sent his treasurer to collect tribute, when 

point of form, so far as I know, is iQ the people of the land killed and plun- 
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appears with variety of, or with additional details in Jewish commen¬ 
taries. * But while the Parable of our Lord only consists of Uvo parts* 
forming one whole and having one lesson, the Talmud divides it into 
two separate Parables, of which the one is intended to show tlie 
necessity of being prepared for the next world—to stand in readiness 
for the King's least; p while the other 1 is meant to tench that we ought 
to be able to present our soul to God nt the Inst in the same state of 
purity in which wc had (according to Rabbinic notions) originally 
received it . 4 Even this shows the infinite difference between the 
Lord's and the Rabbinic use of the Parable , 1 In the Jewish Parable 
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a King is represented as inviting to a feast , 1 without, however, fixing 
the exact time for it. The wise adorn themselves in time, and are 
seated at the door of the palace, so as to be in readiness, since, ns they 
argue, no elaborate preparation fora feast can be needed in a palace; 
while the foolish go away to their work, arguing there must be time 
enough, since there can be no feast without preparation, (The 
Midrash has it, that, when inviting the guests, the King had told 
them to wash, anoint, and array themselves in their festive garments; 
and that the foolish, arguing that, from the preparation of the food 
and the arranging of the seats, they would lenrn when the feast was 
to begin, had gone, the mason to his cask of lime, the potter to his 
clay, the smith to his furnace, the ffiller to his bleaehing-ground.) 
But suddenly comes the King’s summons to the feast, when the wise 
appear festively adorned, nnd the King rejoices over them, and they 
are made to sit down, cat and drink; while he is wroth with the 
foolish, who appear squalid, and are ordered to stand by and look on 
in anguish, hunger and thirst. 

The other Jewish Parable* is of a king who committed to his 
servants the royal robes. The wise among them carefully laid them 
by while the foolish put them on when they did their work. After a 
time the king asked back the robes, when the wise could restore them 
clean, while the foolish had them soiled. Then the king rejoiced over 
the wise, nnd, while the robes were laid up in the treasury, they were 
bidden go home in peace. 1 But to the foolish he commanded that 
the robes should be handed over to the fuller, nnd that they them¬ 
selves should be cast into prison.’ Wc readily see that the meaning 
of this Parable was. that a man might preserve His soul perfectly pure, 
and so enter into peace, while the careless, who had lost their original 


1 This Parable Is only In the Talmud Ish Social Life,’ p. 179. 

Id this connection, not in the Nidrasbim. * In the Talmud he invites his ser 
1 The reader will find both these vante; in the Mldrasb, others. 

Parables translated in * Sketches of Jew- 
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purity [no original sin here], would, in the next world, by suffering, CHAP* 
both expiate their guilt and purify their souls. v 

When, from these Rabbinic perversions, we turn to the Parable of v —‘ 
our Lord, its meaning is not difficult to understand. The King made 
a marriage 1 for his Son, when he sent his Servants to call them that 
were bidden to the wedding. Evidently, as in the Jewish Parable, 
and as before in that of the guests invited to the great Supper, 11 a 'St. Luk® 

- 11? itv. 17 

preliminary general invitation had preceded the announcement that 
all was readv. Indeed, in the Midrush on Lament, iv. 2/ it is 

“ 1 7 War all. 

expressly mentioned among other distinctions of the inhabitants of p- rdt>' 
Jerusalem, that none of them went to a feast till the invitation had 
been given and repeated. But in the Parable those invited would not 
come. It reminds us both of the Parable of the Labourers for the 
Vineyard, sought at different times, and of the repeated sending of 
messengers to those Evil Husbandmen for the fruits that were due, 
when we are next told that the King sent forth other servants to tell 
them to conic, for he had made ready his 1 early meal' (apurroy, not 
4 dinner/as in the Authorised and Revised Version), and that, no 
doubt with a view to the later meal, the oxen and fatlings were killed. 

These repeated endeavours to call, to admonish, and to invite, form a 
characteristic feature of these Parables, showing that it was one of 
the central objects of our Lord's teaching to exhibit the longsulfering 
and goodness of Hod* Instead of giving heed to these repeated and 
pressing calls, in the words of the Parable: * But they [the one class] 
made light of it, and went away, the one to his own land, the other 
unto his owm merchandise. 1 

So the one class; the other made not light of it, but acted even 
worse than the first. 1 But the rest laid hands on his servants, en¬ 
treated them shamefully, and killed them/ By this we are to under¬ 
stand, that, when the servants came with the second and more press¬ 
ing message, the one class showed their contempt for the king, the 
wedding of his son, and the feast, and their preference for and pre¬ 
occupation with their own possessions or acquisitions—their property 
or their trading, their enjoyments or their aims and desires. And, 
when these had gone, and probably the servants still remained to 
plead the message of their lord, the rest evil entreated, and then 
killed them—proceeding beyond mere contempt, want of interest, and 
preoccupation with their own affairs, to hatred and murder. The sin 
was the more aggravated that he was their king, and the messengers 
had invited them to a feast, and that one in whieh every loyal subject 

1 This rather than ‘marriage-feast* 
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should hare rejoiced to take part* Theirs was, therefore, Dot only 
murder, hut also rebellion against their sovereign. On this the king, 
in his wrath, sent forth his armies, which—and here the narrative in 
point of time anticipates the event—destroyed the murderers, and 
burnt their city . 1 

But the condign punishment of these rebels forms only part of 
the Parable. For it still leaves Lite wedding unprovided with guests, 
to sympathise w ith the joy of the king, and partake of his feast. 
And so the narrative continues:' ‘ Then’—alter the king hud given 
commandment lor Ids armies to go forth, lie said to his servants, 

1 The wedding indeed is ready, but they that were bidden wore not 
worthy. Go ye therefore into the partings of the highways [where 
a number of roads meet and cross], and, as many as yc shall find, bid 
to the marriage , 1 We remember that the Parable here runs parallel 
to that other, when, first the outcasts from the city-lanes, and then 
the wanderers on the world's highway, were brought in to fill the 
place of the invited guests . 6 At first sight it seems us if there wero 
no connection between the declaration that those who had been bidden 
had proved themselves unworthy, and the direction to go into the 
crossroads and gather any whom they might find, since the latter 
might naturally be regarded as less likely to prove worthy. Yet this 
is one of the main points in the Parable. The first invitation had 
been sent to selected guests—to the Jews—who might have been 
expected to be ‘worthy , 1 but had proved themselves unworthy; the 
next was to be given, not to the chosen city or nation, but to all that 
travelled in whatever direction on the world's highway, reaching them 
where the roads of life meet Qnd part. 

We have already in part anticipated the interpretation of this 
Parable* ( The Kingdom 1 is here, as so often in the Old and in the 
New Testament, likened to a feast, and more specifically to a marriage- 
feast. But we mark as distinctive, that the King makes it for Hia 
Son . Thus Christ, as Son and Heir of the Kingdom, forms the central 
Figure in the Parable* This is the first point set before us* The 
next is, that the chosen, invited guests were the ancient Convenant- 
people—Israel* To them God had sent first under the Old Testament* 
And, although they had not given heed to His call, yet a second class 
of messengers was sent to them under the New Testament* And the 
message of the latter was, that ‘ the early meal ’ was ready [Christ's 


1 Reference is only mode to that part this Is not mentioned. When we read 
who were murderers. Not that the of * their city/ may there not here be 
others escaped suffering or loss, but, in also a reference to a common wealth or 
accordance with the plan of the Parable* nation T 
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first coming], and that all preparations had been made for the great 
evening-meal [Christ's Reign]. Another prominent truth is set forth 
in the repeated message of the King, which points to the goodness and 
longsuflering of God. Next, our attention is drawn to the refusal 
of Israel, which appears in the contemptuous neglect and pre¬ 
occupation with their own things of one party, and the hatred, 
resistance, and murder by the otl^er. Then follow in quick succes¬ 
sion the command of judgment on the nation, and the burning of 
their city—God’s army being, in this instance, the Romans—and, 
finally, the direction to go into the crossways to invite all men, alike 
Jews and Gentiles. 

With verse 10 begins the second part of the Parable, The 
‘Servants *—that is, the New Testament messengers—hail fulfilled 
their commission; they had brought in as many as they found, both 
bad and good: that is, without respect to their previous history, or 
their moral and religious state up to the time of their call; and ‘ the 
wedding was filled with guests’—that is, the table at the marriage- 
feast was filled with those who as guests day around iV{dvaK£iu£v<&v). 
But, if ever we are to learn that we must not expect on earth—not 
even at the King's marriage-table —a pure Church, it is, surely, from 
what now follows. The King entered to see His guests, and among 
them he descried one who had not on a wedding-garment. Manifestly, 
the quickness of the invitation and the previous unpreparedness of 
the guests did nqt prevent the procuring of such a garment. As the 
guests had been travellers, and as the feast was in the King's palace, 
we cannot be mistaken in supposing that such garments were supplied 
in the palace itself to all those who sought them. And with this 
agrees the circumstance, that the man so addressed ( was speechless ’ 
[literally. ‘gagged/ or ‘muzzled 1 ].* His conduct argued utter in¬ 
sensibility as regarded that to which he had been called—ignore nec 
of what was due to the King, and what became such a feast. For, 
although no previous state of preparedness was required of the 
invited guests, all being bidden, whether good or bad, yet the fact 
remained that, if they were to take part in the feast, they must, put 
on a garment suited to the occasion. All arc invited to the 
Gospel-feast; but they who will partake of it must put on the King’s 
wedding-garment of Evangelical holiness. And whereas it is said in 
the Parable, that only one was descried without this garment, this is 
intended to teach, that the King will not only generally view* His 
guests, but that each will be separately examined, and that no one- 
no, not a single individual—will be able to escape discovery amidst the 
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mass of guests, if he has not the 'wedding-garment/ In short, in 
that day of trial, it is not a scrutiny of Churches, but of individuals 
in the Church, And so the King bade the servants— Stanovoi ^—not 
the same who had previously carried the invitation (Soukois), but 
others—evidently here the Angels, His 4 ministers, 1 to bind him hand 
and foot, anti to i cast him out into the darkness, the outer'—that is, 
unahle to offer resistance and as a ^punished captive, lie was to be cast 
out into that darkness which is outside the brilliantly lighted guest- 
chamber of the King, And, still further to mark that darkness out¬ 
side, it is added that this is the well-known place of suffering and 
anguish: i there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. 1 

And here the Parable closes with the general statement, appli¬ 
cable alike to the first part of the Parable—to the first invited guests, 
Israel—and to the second, the guests from all the world: ‘For 1 
(this is the meaning of the whole Parable) ‘many are called, but 
few chosen. 1 ' For the understanding of these words wc have to keep 
in view that, logically, the two clauses must be supplemented by the 
same words. Thus, the verse would read: Many arc called out of the 
world by God to partake of the Gospel-feast, but few out of the world 
— not) out of the called—arc chosen by God to partake of it. The 
call to the feast ami the choice for the feast are not identical. The call 
comes to all; but it may be outwardly accepted, and a man may sit 
down to the feast, and yet he may not be chosen to partake of the 
feast, because he has not the wedding-garment of converting, sancti- 
fying grace. And so one may be thrust even from the marriage- 
board into the darkness without, with its sorrow and anguish. 

Thus, side by side, yet wide apart, are these two—God's call and 
God’s choice. The connecting-link between them is the taking of 
the wedding-garment, freely given in the Palace. Yet, we must 
seek it, ask it, put it on. And so here also, we have, side by side, 
God's gift and man's activity* And still, to nil time, and to all men, 
alike in its warning, teaching, and blessing, is it true: ‘Many are 
called, but few chosen 1’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE EVENING OP THE THIRD DAY IN PASSION-WEEK—ON THE MOUNT OP 
OLIVES : DISCOURSE TO THE DISCIPLES CONCERNING THE LAST THINGS. 

(St. Matt. x.viv.; St. Mark xiii.; St. Lake xxi. 5-38; xii. 35-48.) 


The last and most solemn denunciation of Jerusalem had been CHAP. 


uttered, the last and most terrible prediction of judgment upon the 
Temple spoken, and Jesus was suiting the action to the word. It 
was as il 1 lie had cast the dust oil His Shoes against ‘ the House' 

that wa3 to be ‘left desolate.' Anil so He quitted for ever the 
Temple and them that held office in it. 

They had left the Sanctuary and the City, had crossed black 
Kidron, and were slowly climbing the Mount of Olives. A sudden 
turn in the road, and the Sacred Building was once more in full 
view. Just then the western sun was pouring his golden beams on 
tops of marble cloisters and on the terraced courts, and glittering on 
the golden spikes on the roof of the Holy Place. In the setting, 
even more than in the rising sun, must the vast proportions, the 
symmetry, and the sparkling sheen of this mass of snowy marble 
and gold have 3tood out gloriously. And across the black valley, 
and up the slopes of Olivet, lay the dark shadows of those gigantic 
walls built of massive stones, some of them nearly twenty-four feet 
long. Even the Rabbis, despite their hatred of Herod, grow en¬ 
thusiastic, and dream that the very Temple-walls would have been 
covered with gold, had not the variegated marble, resembling the 
waves of the sea, seemed more beauteous.* It was probably as they 
now gazed on all this grandeur and strength, that they broke the 
silence imposed on them by gloomy thoughts of the near desolate¬ 
ness of that House, which the Lord had predicted. b One and 
another pointed out to Him those massive stones and splendid build¬ 
ings, or spake of the rich offerings with which the Temple was 
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BOOK that they should refer to it—not as matter of doubt, but rather a9 

v of question.* Then Jesus, probably turning to one—perhaps to the 

first, or else the principal—of His questioners, 1 ’ spoke ftilly of thaL 
*i 1 t. 3 terrible contrast between the present and the near fbture, when, ns 
*?u. i k fulfilled with almost incredible liternlity , 1 not one stone would be left 

upon another that was not upturned. 

In silence they pursued their way. Upon the Mount of Olives 
they sat down, right over against the Temple. Whether or not the 
others had gone farther, or Christ had sat apart with these four, Peter 
• suifark and James and John and Andrew are named* as those who now 

UiL 3 

asked Him further of what must have weighed so heavily on their 
hearts. It was not idle curiosity, although inquiry on such a subject, 
even merely for the sake of information, could scarcely have been 
blamed in a Jew. But it did concern them personally, for had not the 
Lord conjoined the desolateness of that * House' with His own ab¬ 
sence? He hud explained the former as meaning the ruin of the City 
and the utter destruction of the Temple, But to His prediction of* 
it hud been added these words; * Vc shall not sec Me henceforth, till 
ye shall say, Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of the Lord/ 
In their view, this could only refer to His Second Coming, and to the 
End of the world as connected with it* This explains the twofold 
question which the four now addressed to Christ: 1 Tell us, when shall 
these things be? and what shall be the sign of Thy Coming, aud of 
the consummation of the age?' 1 

Irrespective of other sayings, in which a distinction between these 
two events is made, we can scarcely believe thut the disciples could 
have conjoined the desolation of the Temple with the immediate 
Advent of Christ and the end of the world. For, iu the very saying 
which gave rise to their questiou, Christ had placed an indefinite 

1 According to Josephus (War vit. 1. 1) That may be so, but the inference of 
the city was so upheaved and dug up, Godft is certainly Incorrect,—that nel- 
that it was difficult to believe it hat!ever ther the question of the disciples, nor 
been inhabited. At a later period Turn us the discourse of our Lord on that occa* 
Rufus hud the ploughs hare drawn over lL slon primarily referred u> the Second 
And in regard to the Temple walls. Advent (the wtrpovfrta). When that 
notwiLlutantling the irniasivenpwi of the writer remarks, that only SL Matthew, 
stones, with the exception of some cor- but neither SL Mark nor St- Luke refer 
ner or portion nf wall—left almost to to such a question by the disciples, he 
show how great had been the ruin and must have overlooked that It Is not only 
desolution— 1 there is, certainty, nothin? Implied In the ‘all these things' of SL 
now in rfhi' (CupL Wilson in the *Ord- Mark, and the * these things 1 of SL 
nance Survey 1 ). Luke—which, surely, refer to more than 

* rtf; ert?*'rf A-Jnr; rov aia>vo$. God ft one thing — but that the question of the 
argues thut the account Id the Gospel of disciples about the Advent takes up a 
SL Matthew contains, as In other parts distinctive part of what Christ had aald 
of that Gospel, the combined reports of on quitting the Temple, as reported in 
addresses, delivered at different times. BL Mad. uilL 39. 
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period between the two. Between the desolation of the House and 
their new welcome to Him, would intervene a period of indefinite 
length, during which they would not see Him again. The disciples 
could not have overlooked this; and hence neither their question, nor 
yet the Discourse of our Lord, have been intended to conjoin the two. 
It is necessary to keep this in view when studying the words of 
Christ; and any different impression must be due to the exceeding 
compression in the language of St. Matthew,-and to this, that Christ 
would purposely leave indefinite the interval between 1 the desolation 
of the house 7 and His own Return. 

Another point of considerable importance remains to be noticed. 
When the Lord, on quitting the Temple, said: l Ye shall not see Me 
henceforth,’ He must have referred to Israel in their national capa¬ 
city—to the Jewish polity in Church and State. If so, the promise 
in the text of visible reappearance must also apply to the Jewish 
Commonwealth, to Israel in their national capacity. Accordingly, it 
is suggested that in the present passage Christ refers to His Advent, 
not from the general cosmic viewpoint of universal, but from the 
Jewish standpoint of Jewish, history, in which the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the appearance of false Christs are the last events of 
national history, to be followed by the dreary blank and silence of the 
many centuries of the ‘ Gentile dispensation,' broken at last by the 
events that usher in His Coming.* 

Keeping in mind, then, that the disciples could not have conjoined 
the desolation of the Temple with the immediate Advent of Christ 
into His Kingdom and the end of the world, their question to Christ 
was twofold: When would these things be ? and, What would be the 
signs of His Royal Advent and the consummation of the 1 Age ’ ? 
On the former the Lord gave no information; to the latter His 
Discourse on the Mount of Olives was directed. On one point the 
statement of the Lord had been so novel as almost to account for 
their question. Jewish writings speak very frequently of the so-called 
‘ sorrows of the Messiah ’ (Chebhley shel Maskiach *'). These were 


‘ sorrows of the Messiah ’ (Chebhley shel Maskiach* 1 ). These were 
partly those of the Messiah, and partly—perhaps chiefly—those coming 
on Israel and the world previous to, and connected with, the Coming 
of the Messiah. There can be no purpose in describing them m detail, 
Bince the particulars mentioned vary so much, and the descriptions are 
bo fanciful. But they may generally be characterised as marking a 
period of internal corruption c and of outward distress, especially of 
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famine and war, of which the land of Palestine was to be the scene, 
and in which Israel were to be the chicl sufferers. 4 As the Rabbinic 
notices w hich we possess all date from a Her the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it is, of course, impossible to make any absolute assertion 
on the point; but, as a matter of fact, none of them refers to desola¬ 
tion of the City and Temple as one of the ‘signs' or * sorrows’of the 
Messiah. It is true that isolated voices proclaimed that late of the 
Sanctuary, but not in any connection with the triumphant Advent of 
Messiah: 1 and, if we are to judge lVoin the hopes entertained by the 
fanatics during the last siege of Jerusalem, they rather expected u 
Divine, no doubt Messianic, interposition to save the City uiul Temple, 
even at the last moment/ When Christ, therefore, proclaimed the 
desolation of Mhe house, 1 and even placed it in indirect connection 
with IIis Advent, He taught that which must have been alike new 
and unexpected. 

This may be the most suitable place for explaining the Jewish ex¬ 
pectation connected with the Advent of the Messiah. Here we have 
first to dismiss, as belonging to a Inter period, the Rabbinic fiction of 
two Messiahs: the one, the primary and reigning, the Son of David; 
the other, the secondary and warfnriug Messiah, the Son of Ephraim or 
of Manassch. The earliest Talmudic reference to this second Messiah 4 
dates from the third century of our era, and contains the strange ami 
almost blasphemous notices that the prophecy ofZeeharinh/concerning 
the mourning for Him Whom they hud pierced, referred to Messiah the 
Son of Joseph, Who would be killed in the war of Gog und Magog; 1 
and that, when Messiah the Son of David saw it, He ‘ asked life 1 of 
God, Who gave it to Him, as it is written in Ps. ii.: * Ask of Me, and I 
will give Thee/ upon which God informed the Messiah that His father 
David had already usked and obtained this for Him, according to Ps. 
ixi. 4. Generally the Messiah, Son of Joseph, is connected with the 
gathering and restoration of the ten tribes- Later Rabbinic writings 
connect all the sufferings of the Messiah for sin with this Son of 
Joseph.' The war in which * the Son of Joseph 1 succumbed would 
finally be brought to a victorious termination by 'the Son of David/ 
when the supremacy of Israel would be restored, and all nations walk 
in His Light, 

It is scarcely matter for surprise, that the various notices about 
the Messiah, Son of Joseph, are confused and sometimes inconsistent, 

1 When using the expression * Advent * f Another Rabbi nlc authority, however, 

In this connection, we refer to the Ad- refers It to the ‘evil Impulse/ which was, 
vent of Messiah to reign. His Messianic In the future, to be annihilated, 
manifestation— not Ilia Birth. 
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considering the circumstances in which this dogma originated. Its 
primary reason was, no doubt, controversial. When hardly pressed 
by Christian argument about the Old Testament prophecies of the 
sufferings of the Messiah, the fiction about the Son of Joseph as dis¬ 
tinct from the Son of Da vid would offer a welcome means of escape. 1 
Besides, when in the Jewish rebellion 1 under the false Messiah ‘ Bar- 
Kokhba ’ (‘ the Son of a Star ’ b ) the latter succumbed to the Romans 
and was killed, the Synagogue deemed it necessary to rekindle Israel’s 
hope, that had been quenched in blood, by the picture of two Messiahs, 
of whom the first should fall in warfare, while the second, the Son of 
David, would carry the contest to a triumphant issue.’ 

In general, we must here remember that there is a difference 
between three terms used in Jewish writings to designate that which 
is to succeed the ‘ present dispensation’ or ‘ world ’ (Olam hazzeh ), 
although the distinction is not always consistently carried out. 
This happy period would begin with 1 the days of the Messiah' 
(n-r’er. n'M')' These would stretch into the 1 coming age ’ (At hid labho), 
and end with ‘the world to come ’ (Olam habba )—although the latter 
is sometimes made to include the whole of that period.’ The most 
divergent opinions are expressed of the duration of the Messianic 
period. It seems like a round number when we are told that it would 
last for three generations.' In the fullest discussion on the subject/ 
the opinions of different Rabbis are mentioned, who variously fix the 
period at from forty to one, two, and even seven thousand years, 
according to fanciful analogies.* 
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7 So also both Levy (Neuhebr* Worterb* 
voL iii, p, 271 a) and Hamburger (Real. 
Eneykl. f, Bib* u.Talm*, Abtbeil.ii.p.768), 
I must here express surprise that a writer 
so learned and independent as Castdli (II 
Messia, pp, 224-236) should have argued 
that the theory of a Messiah, eon of 
Joseph, belonged to the oldest Jewish 
traditions, and did not arise as explained 
in the text. The only Teason which CWs- 
telli urges against a view, which he ad¬ 
mits to be otherwise probable, ia that 
certain Rabbinic statements speak algo 
of the Son of David as suffering. Even 
if this were so, each inconsistencies 
would prove nothing, since there are so 
many instances of them in Rabbinic 
writings. But, really, the only passage 
which from its age here deserves serious 
attention is Sanh* 98 a and b , In Yalkut 


the suffering Messiah Is expressly desig¬ 
nated as the Son of Ephraim. 

J Id Bemidb. R. 15 (ed, Warsh. p. 63 a , 
lines 9 and ft from bottom), the 4 days of 
the Messiah 1 are specially distinguished 
from the ‘Athid labho, 1 awculumfutu- 
rum * In Tanchuma (Erjebh, ed. Warsh* 
ib p. 105 a , about the middle) it is said, 
4 And after the days of the Messiah 
eomes the “ Olam habba ” '—ao that the 
Messianic time Is there made to include 
the swculnm f uturum. Again, in Pee, 68 
a and Sanh. 91 b , * the days of the Messiah' 
are distinguished from the 4 Olam habba,’ 
and, lastly (not to multiply instances), 
in Shabb* 113 b from the Athid labho. 

4 40 years = the wilderness wander¬ 
ings: 1000 years = one day, Pe* xc, 4; 
2000 years ^ 4 the day of vengeance and 
the year of salvation’ (Is, lxiii, 4)- 7000 

years = the marriage-week (la* lxii* 6), ft 
day being = 1000 years* 
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Where statements rest on such fanciful considerations, we can 
scarcely attach serious value to them, nor expect agreement. This 
remark holds equally true in regard to most of the other points in¬ 
volved. Suffice it to say, that, according to general opinion, the Birth 
of the Messiah would be unknown to His contemporaries ; 1 that He 
would appear, carry on His work, then disappear—probably for forty- 
five days; then reappear again, and destroy the hostile powers of the 
world, notably ‘ Edom,’ * Armilos,’ the Roman Power—the fourth nnd 
last world-empire (sometimes it is said: through Ishmael). Ransomed 
Israel would now be miraculously gathered from the ends of the earth, 
and brought back to their own land, the ten tribes sharing in their 
restoration, but this only on condition of their having repented of 
their former sins.’ According to the Midrash , 4 all circumcised Israel 
would then be released from Gehenna, and the dead be raised—ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, by the Messiah, to Whom God would 
give 1 the Key of the Resurrection of the Dead .’ 6 This Resurrection 
would take place in the land of Israel, and those of Israel who had 
been buried elsewhere would have to roll underground—not without 
suffering pain*—till they reached the sacred soil. Probahly the 
reason of this strange idea, which was supported by an appeal to the 
direction of Jacob and Joseph as to their last resting-place, was to 
induce the Jews, after the final desolation of their Innd, not to quit 
Palestine. This Resurrection, which is variously supposed to tnke 
place at the beginning or during the course of the Messianic mani¬ 
festation, would be announced by the blowing of the great trumpet . 41 
It would be difficult to say how many of these strange nnd eonfiised 
views prevailed at the time of Christ ; 4 which of them were uni¬ 
versally entertained as rent dogmas; or from what source they had 
been originally derived. Probably many of them were popularly 
entertained, and afterwards farther developed—as we believe, with 
elements distorted from Christian teaching. 

We have now reached the period of the 'coming age* (the Athid 
iabho , or seeculum faturum). All the resistance to God would be 
concentrated in the great war of Gog and Magog, nnd with it the 


1 This confirms SL John vtl. 26, and 
affords another evidence that it cannot 
have been or Ephesian authorship, but 
that its writer must have been a Jew, 
Intimately conversant with Jewish belief. 

1 But here opinions are divided, some 
holding that they will cover be restored. 
See both opinions Id Sanh. HO A 
1 On the Resurrection-body, the bone 
lai, the drees worn t and the reappear¬ 


ance of the former bodily defects, see 
previous remarks, pp. 398 t 399. 

* In this extremely condeused abstract, 
I have thought It better not to cumber 
the page with Rabbinic references. 
They would have been too numerous, 
and the learned reader can easily And 
sufficient to bear on each clause In books 
treating on the subject. 
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prevalence of all wickedness be conjoined. And terrible would be the 
straits of Israel. Three times would the enemy seek to storm the 
Holy City. But each time would the assault be repelled—at the 
lest with complete destruction of the enemy. The sacred City would 
now be wholly rebuilt and inhabited. But oh, how different from of 
old! Its Sabbath-boundaries would be strewed with pearls and precious 
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The City itself would be lifted to a height of some nine miles 


—nay, with realistic application of Is. xlix. 20, it would reach up to 
the throne of God, while it would extend from Joppa as far as the 
gates of Damascus! For, Jerusalem was to be the dwelling-place 
of Israel, and the resort of all nations. But more glorious in Jeru¬ 
salem would be the new Temple which the Messiah was to rear, and 
to which those five things were to be restored which had been 
wanting in the former Sanctuary; the Golden Candlestick, the Ark, 
the Heaven-lit fire on the Altar, the Holy Ghost, and the Cherubi 

And the land of Israel would then be as wide as it had been sketched 
in the promise which God had given to Abraham, and which had 
never before been fulfilled—since the largest extent of Israel's rule 
had only been over seven nations, whereas the Divine promise 
extended it over ten, if not over the whole earth. 

Strangely realistic and exaggerated by Eastern imagination as 
these hopes sound, there is, connected with them, a point of deepest 
interest on which, as explained in another place, 1 remarkable diver¬ 
gence of opinion prevailed. It concerns the Services of the rebuilt 
Temple, and the observance of the Law in Messianic days. One party 
here insisted on the restoration of all the ancient Services, and the 
strict observance of the Mosaic and Uabbinic Law—nay, on its full im¬ 
position on the Gentile nations.* But this view must have been at 
least modified by the expectation, that the Messiah would give a new 
Law.* But was this new Law to apply only to the Gentiles, or also 
to Israel? Here again there iB divergence of opinions. According 
to some, this Law would be binding on Israel, but not on the Gentiles, 
or else the latter would have a modified or condensed series of 
ordinances (at most thirty commandments). But the most liberal 
view, and, as we may suppose, that most acceptable to the enlight- 
ened, was, that in the future only these two festive seasons would 
be observed: The Day of Atonement, and the Feast of Esther (or 
else that of Tabernacles), and that of all the sacrifices only thank- 
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offerings wonld be continued. 1 Nay, opinion went even farther, and 
many held that in Messianic days the distinctions of pure and ira~ 
pure, lawful and unlawful, as regarded food, would be abolished. 1 
There can be little doubt that these different views were entertained 
even in the days of our Lord and in Apostolic times, and they 
account for the exceeding bitterness with which the extreme Phari¬ 
saic party in the Church at Jerusalem contended, that the Gentile 
converts must be circumcised, and the Aril weight of the yoke of 
the Law laid on their necks. And with a view to this new Law, 
which God would give to his world through the Messiah, the Rabbis 
divided all time into three periods: the primitive, that under the 
Law, and that of the Messiah. 1 

It only remains briefly to describe the beatitude of Israel, both 
physical and moral, in those days, the state of the nations, and, 
lastly, the end of that 1 age 1 and its merging into 1 the world to 
come’ (Olam habba). Morally, this would be a period of holiness, of 
forgiveness, and of peace. Without, there would be no longer enemies 
nor oppressors. And within the City and Land a more than Para¬ 
disiacal state would prevail, which is depicted in even more than the 
usual realistic Eastern language. For that vast new Jerusalem (not 
in heaven, but in the literal Palestine) Angels were to cut gems 
45 feet long and broad (30 cubits), and place them in its gates; * the 
windows and gates were to be of precious stones, the walls of silver, 
gold, and gems, while all kinds of jewels would be strewed about, of 
which every Israelite was at liberty to take. Jerusalem would be as 
large as, at present, all Palestine, and Palestine as all the world. 1 
Corresponding to this miraculous extension would be a miraculous 
elevation of Jerusalem into the air.* And it is one of the strangest 
mixtures of self-righteousness and realism with deeper and more 
spiritual thoughts, when the Rabbis prove by references to the pro¬ 
phetic Scriptures, that every event and miracle in the history of 
Israel would find its counterpart, or rather larger fulfilment, in 
Messianic days. Thus, what was recorded of Abraham * would, on 
account of his merit, find, clause by clause, its counterpart in the 
future: ‘Leta little water be fetched,’ in what is predicted in Zech. 
xiv. 8; 'wash your feet,’ in what is predicted in Is. iv. 5; ‘rest 
yourselves under the tree,' in what is said in Is. iv. 4; and ‘ I will 
fetch a morsel of bread, ’ in the promise of Ps. lxxii. 16.' 


1 Vayylk. FL 9 , 17 ; Ml dr. oo Ps. M.; & * Yalknt on la. xxvL ; Saab. 97 a; Ah 

* Mldr. on Pb. exlvt.; Ytjj. K. IS; Z. 9 a. 
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But by the side of this we find much coarse realism. The land 
would spontaneously produce the best dresses and the finest cakes;* 
the wheat would grow as high as palm-trees, nay, as the mountains, 
while the wind would miraculously convert the grain into flour, and 
cast it into the valleys. Every tree would become fruil>bearing; b 
nay, they were to break forth, and to bear fruit every day;' daily 
was every woman to bear child, so that ultimately every Israelitish 
family would number as many as all Israel at-the time of the Exodus. 1 
All sickness and disease, and all that could hurt, would pass away. 
As regarded death, the promise of its final abolition* was, with 
characteristic ingenuity, applied to Israel, while the statement that 
the child should die an hundred years old f was understood as re¬ 
ferring to the Gentiles, and as teaching that, although they would 
die, yet their age would be greatly prolonged, so that a centenarian 
would be regarded as only a child. Lastly, such physical and out¬ 
ward loss as Rabbinisin regarded as the consequence of the Fall, 1 
would be again restored to man. 11 

It would be easy to multiply quotations even more realistic than 
these, if such could serve any good purpose. The same literalism 
prevails in regard to the reign of King Messiah over the nations of 
the w'orld. Not only is the figurative language of the prophets 
applied in the most external manner, but illustrative details of the 
same character arc added. Jerusalem would, as the residence of the 
Messiah, become the capital of the world, and Israel take the place 
of the (fourth) world-monarchy, the Roman Empire. After the 
Roman Empire none other was to rise, for it was to be immediately 
followed by the reign of Messiah. 1 But that day, or rather that 
of the fall of the (ten) Gentile nations, which would inaugurate the 
Empire of Messiah, was among the seven things unknown to man. 1 
Nay, God had conjured Israel not to communicate to the Gentiles 
the mystery of the calculation of the times.™ But the very origin of 
the wicked world-Empire had been caused by Israel’s sin. It had 

been (ideally) founded 2 when Solomon contracted alliance with the 
daughter of Pharaoh, while Romulus and Remus rose when Jeroboam 
set up the worship of the two calves. Thus, what would have 

become the universal Davidic Rule had, through Israel’s sin, been 
changed into subjection to the Gentiles. Whether or not these 
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1 They are the following blx: His 
splendour, the continuance of life, hi? 
original more than gigantic stature, the 
fruite of the ground, and of trees, and the 
brightness of tbe heavenly lights. 


a On that day Gabriel had descended, 
cut a reed from the ocean, and planted it 
in mud from the sea, and on this the city 
of Rome was founded (Siphre 86 a). 
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Gentiles would in the Messianic future become proselytes, seems a 
moot question. Sometimes it is affirmed;* at others it is stated 
that no proselyteB would then be received,* and for this good reason, 
that in the Anal war and rebellion those proselytes would, from fear, 
castoff the yoke of Judaism and join the enemies. 

That war, which seems a continuation of that of Gog and Magog, 
would close the Messianic era. The nations, who had hitherto given 
tribute to Messiah, would rebel against Him, when He would destroy 
them by the breath of His mouth, so that Israel alone would be left 
on the face of the earth.* The duration of that period of rebellion is 
stated to be seven years. It seems, at least, a doubtful point, whether 
a second or genernl Resurrection was expected, the more probable 
view being, that there was only one Resurrection, and that of Israel 
alone, 4 or, at any rate, only of the studious and the pious,* and 
that this was to take place at the beginning of the Messianic reign. 
If the Gentiles rose at all, it would only be immediately again to 
die.' 1 


Tben the final Judgment would commence. We must here once 
more make distinction between Israel and the Gentiles, with whom, 
nay, as more punishable than they, certain notorious sinners, heretics, 
and all apostates, were to be ranked. Whereas to Israel the Gehenna, 
to which all but the perfectly righteous had been consigned at death, 
had proved a kind of purgatory, from which they were all ultimately 
delivered by Abraham,' or, according to some of the later Midrushim, 
by the Messiah, no such deliverance was in prospect for the heathen 
nor for sinners of Israel.* The question whether the fiery torments 
suffered (which are very realistically described) would ut last end in 

annihilation, is one which at different times received different answers, 
as fully explained in another place.' At the time of Christ the 
punishment of the wicked was certainly regarded as of eternal dura¬ 
tion. Rabbi Jos£, a teacher of the second century, and a repre¬ 
sentative of the more rationalistic school, says expressly, 1 The fire of 
Gehinnom is never quenched.’ And even the passage, so often 
(although only partially) quoted, to the effect, that the final tor¬ 
ments of Gehenna would last lor twelve months, after which body 
and soul would be annihilated, excepts from this a number of Jewish 
sinners, specially mentioned, such as hcreties, Epicureans, apostates, 
and persecutors, who arc designated as * children of Gehenna' 


i 


It Is, of course, not denied, that 
Individual voices woold hsve assigned 
part lu the world to come to the pious 
(Tom among the Geatiles. Bat even so, 


what Is the ) /revise Import of this 

admission! 

* See Appendix XIX. 
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(ledorey doroth, to 1 ages of age9 ’).* And with this other statements 
agree, 11 so that at most it would follow that, while annihilation would 
await the less guilty, the most guilty were to be reserved for eternal 
punishment. 

Such, then, was the final Judgment, to be held in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat by God, at the head of the Heavenly Sanhedrin, composed 
of the elders of Israel.' Realistic as its description is, even this is 
terribly surpassed by a passage d in which the supposed pleas for 
mercy by the various nations are adduced and refuted, when, after an 
unseemly contention between God and the Gentiles—equally shocking 
to good taste and blasphemous—about the partiality that had been 
shown to Israel, the Gentiles would be consigned to punishment. All 
this in a manner revolting to all reverent feeling. And the contrast 
between the Jewish picture of the last Judgment and that outlined in 
the Gospel is so striking, as alone to vindicate (were such necessary) 
the eschatological parts of the New Testament, and to prove what 

infinite distance there is between the Teaching of Christ and the 
Theology of the Synagogue. 

After the final judgment we must look for the renewal of heaven 
and earth. In the latter neither physical * nor moral darkness would 
any longer prevail, since the Yetser haRa, or ‘ Evil impulse,' would be 
destroyed/ 1 And renewed earth would bring forth all without 
blemish and in Paradisiacal perfection, while alike physical and moral 
evil had ceased. Then began the ‘ Olarn habba ,' or ‘ world to come.’ 
The question, whether any functions or enjoyments of the body would 

continue, is variously answered. The reply of the Lord to the 
question of the Sadducees about marriage in the other world seems 
to imply, that materialistic views on the subject were entertained at 
the time. Many Rabbinic passages, such as about the great feast 
upon Leviathan and Behemoth prepared for the righteous in the 
latter days, 1 confirm only too painfully the impression of grossly 
materialistic expectations/ On the other hand, passages may be 
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1 But it does not seem clear to me, 
whether this conjunction of the cessation 
of darkness, together with that of the 
letter haKa t is not intended to be taken 
figuratively and spiritually. 

* At the same time, many quotations 
by Christian writers intended to show 
tbe materialism of Jewish views are 
grossly unfair. Thus, for example, Ber. 
57 5, quoted by Weber (Altsynag. Tbeol, 
p. 384), certainly does not express the 
grossly carnal expectancy imputed to it 
On tbe other hand, it is certainly grossly 


materialistic, when we read how tbe skin 
of slaughtered Leviathan is to be made 
into tents, girdles, necklets, or armlets 
for the blessed, according to their vary¬ 
ing merits (Babha B. 75 a). Altogether 
tbe account of the nature and hunt of 
this Leviathan, of the feast held, the 
various dishes served (Babha B. 74 b to 
75 6), and the wine drunk on the oc¬ 
casion (Targ. Pseudo-Jon. on Gen. xxviL 
25; Targ. on Cant. viii. 2; on Eccles. is* 
7), are too coarsely materialistic for 
quotation. But what a contrast to tbe 
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quoted ia which the utterly unmaterial character of the 'world to 
come ’ is insisted upon in most emphatic language.* In truth, the 
same fundamental divergences here exist as on other points, such as 
the abode of the beatified, the visible or else invisible glory which 
they would enjoy, and even the new Jerusalem. And in regard to 
the latter, 1 as indeed to all those references to the beatitudes of the 
world to come, it seems at least doubtful, whether the Rabbis may not 

have intended to describe rather the Messianic days thun the final 
winding up of all tilings. 

To complete this sketch of Jewish opinions, it is necessary, 
however briefly, to refer to the Pseudcpigraphic Writings, 1 which, as 
will be remembered, expressed the Apocalyptic expectancies of the 
Jews before the time of Christ. But here wc have always to keep in 
mind this twofold difficulty: that the language used in works of this 
kind is of a highly figurative character, ami must therefore not be liter- 
ally pressed; and that more than one of them, notably IV* Esdras, 
dates from post-Christian times, and was, in important respects, admit¬ 
tedly influenced by Christian teaching* But in the main the picture of 
Messianic times in these w'ritings is the same as that presented by 
the Rabbis. Briefly, the Pseudcpigraphic view may be thus sketched/ 
Of the so-called ( Wars of the Messiah 1 there had been already a kind 
of prefigurement in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, when armed 
soldiery had been seen to carry on warfare in the air* b This sign is 
mentioned in the Sibylline Books B as marking the coming end, to¬ 
gether with the sight of swords in the starlit sky at night, the falling 
of dust from heaven, the extinction of the sunlight and the appearance 
of the moon by day, and the dropping of blood from the rocks. A 
somewhat similar, though even more realistic, picture is presented in 
connection with the blast of the third trumpet in IV\ (II.) Esdras/ 
Only that there the element of moral judgment is more clearly 
introduced. This appears still more fully in another passage of the 
same book/in which, apparently in connection with the Judgment, 
the influence of Christian teaching, although in an externalised form, 
may be clearly traced, A perhaps even more detailed description of 


description or the ‘Last Things* by our 
Lord and Hts Apostles I This alone 
would furnish sufficient presumptive 
evidence in favour of Lhe New Testament. 
I have tried to touch this very painful 
matter as delicately as I could, rather by 
allusions than by descriptions, which 
could only raise prejudices. 

1 This la the Jerusalem built of 


sapphire, which Is to descend from 
heaven, and In the central sanctuary of 
which (unlike the worship of the Book 
of Revelation) Aaron la to officiate and 
to receive Lhe priestly gifts (Taan* 6 a; 
Baba B. 75 5). 

* See Appendix* 

1 Comp, generally SchUrer, Neatest 
Zeltgeecb, pp. £79, Ac. 
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the wickedness, distress, and physical desolation upon earth at that 
time, is given in the Book of Jubilees** 

At last, when these distresses have reached their final height, when 
signs are in the sky, ruin upon earth, and the unburied bodies that 
cover the ground are devoured by birds and wild beasts, or else 
swallowed up by the earth/ would God send L the King/ Who would 
put an end to unrighteousness. Then would follow the last war 
against Jerusalem, in which God would fight from heaven with the 
nations, when they would submit to, and own IIim, c But while in 
the Book of Enoch and in another work of the same class 1 the 
judgment is ascribed to God, and the Messiah represented as appear¬ 
ing only afterwards/ 1 in the majority of these works the judgment or 
its execution is assigned to the Messiah/ 

In the land thus restored to Israel, and under the rule of King 
Messiah, the new Jerusalem would be the capital, purified from the 
heathen/enlarged, nay, quite transformed. This Jerusalem had been 
shown to Adam before his Fall/ but after that both it and Paradise 
had been withdrawn from him* It had again been shown to Abra¬ 
ham/ to Moses, and to Ezra. 1 The splendour of this new Jerusalem 
is described in most glowing language/ 3 Of the glorious Kingdom 
thus instituted, the Messiah would be King,™ * although under the 
supremacy of God, His reign would extend over the heathen nations. 
The character of their submission was differently viewed, according to 
the more or less Judaic standpoint of the writers. Thus, in the Book 
of Jubilees 11 the seed of Jacob are promised possession of the whole 
earth; they would ‘rule over all nations according to their pleasure; 
and after that draw the whole earth unto themselves, and inherit it 
fbr ever/ In the 1 Assumption of Moses To this ascendency of Israel 
seems to be conjoined with the idea of vengeance upon Rome/ 
although the language employed is highly figurative* 11 On the other 
hand, in the Sibylline Books q the nations are represented as, in view 
of the blessings enjoyed by Israel, themselves turning to acknowledge 
God, when perfect mental enlightenment and absolute righteous¬ 
ness, as well as physical well-being, would prevail under the rule and 


1 In the Assumptio Mosis there is no 
reference at all to the Messiah. 

2 The words do not convey to me, as 
apparently to Dr* Sc hiirer, that the New 
Jerusalem actually stood in Eden, and, 
indeed, existed otherwise than ideally* 

3 But I do not see, with Schiirer , a 
reference to iu coming down from 
heaven, not even in the passage in 
Baruch to which he refers, which is as 


follows: <Et postea oportet reunvari in 
gloria, et coronabitur in perpetuum. 1 

4 I cannot understand how Schtirer can 
throw doubt upon this, in view of such 
plain statements as in Ps. of Sol* xvih, 
such as (in regard to the Messiah): teal 
avrot f3a<rt?LEV$ SttcatoS Siftattro* 
vito Qeov Ik' avrovs. 

* * Et aecendes supra cervices et alas 
aquil®. ’ 
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BOOK judgeship (whether literal or figurative) or the Prophets.* The most 
v ‘ Grecian ’ view of the Kingdom, is, of course, that expressed by Philo. 

—m - lie anticipates, that the happy moral condition of man would ulli- 


u. b. Tea- m&tcly affect the wild beasts, which, relinquishing their solitary habits, 

would first become gregarious; then, imitating the domestic animals, 
gradually come to respect man as their master, nay, become as 
affectionate and cheerful as < Maltese dogs.’ Among men, the pious 
and virtuous would bear rule, their dignity inspiring respect, their 
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terror fear, and their beneficence good will. b Probably intermediate 
between this extreme Grecian and the Judaic conception of the 
Millennium, arc such utterances as ascribe the universal acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Messiah to the recognition, that God had in- 


• Book Of 
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xlrili. 4, 5; 
IC, 37; Pb. 
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U. S3. 38-40 


vested Him with glory and power, and that His Reigu was that of 
blessing.® 

It must have been remarked, that the differences between the 
Apocalyptic teaching of the Pseudepigrapha and that of the New 
Testament are as marked as those between the latter and that of the 
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Rabbis. Another point of divergence i&, that the Pseudepigrapha 
uniformly represent the Messianic reign as eternal, not broken up by 
any further apostasy or rebellion. 1 Then would the earth be renewed, 4 ’ 
and this would be followed, lastly, by the Resurrection. In the 
Apocalypse of Baruch,* as by the Rabbis, it is set forth that men 
would rise in exactly the same condition which they had borne in life, 
so that, by being recognised, the reality of the Resurrection would be 
attested, while in the re-union of body and soul each would receive its 
due meed for the sins committed in their state of combination while 
upon earth/ But after that a transformation would take place; of 
the just into the Angelic splendour of their glory, while, on view of 
this, the wicked would correspondingly fade away/ Josephus states 
that the Pharisees taught only a Resurrection of the Just/ As wo 
know that such was not the case, we must regard this as one of the 


1 This is expressed In the clearest Ism; but should an argument so untena- 
language in every one or these books, ble be repeated ? IV. Esdras must not 
In view of this, lo maintain the opposite here be quoted, as admittedly containing 
on the ground of these isolated words In New Testament elements. 

Baruch fxl, 3): 1 Et erit prinetpatus ejus 1 Dr. SchUrer, following in this also 
stans in asculum, donee Aniatur m undos G/r6rrr k holds that one party placed 
corruption la/ seems, to say the least, a the renewal of the earth alter the dose 

strange contention, especially when we of the Messianic reign. He quotes In 

read in Uxiii. L: ‘Sederit in pace in support only Bar. Ixiiv. 2, 3; but the 

sternum super Uirono regni sui. 1 We words do not convey to me that inference, 
can quite understand that Qfr&rer should For the reason elated In the preceding 

propound tbls view in order to prove Note, IV. Esdras cannot here serve aft 

that the teaching of the New Testament authority. 

Eft only a reflection of that of later Juda- 
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many assertions made by that writer for purposes of his own—probably CHAP, 
to present to outsiders the Pharisaic doctrine in the most attractive 
and rational light of which it was capable. Similarly, the modern 
contention, that some of the Psendepigraphic Writings propound the 
same view of only a Resurrection of the Just, 1 is contrary to evidence. 1 
There can be no question that, according to the Pseudepigrapha, in. 
the geueral Judgment, which was to follow the universal Resurrection, 
the reward and punishment assigned arc-represented as of eternal 
duration, although it may be open to question, as in regard to 
Rabbinic teaching, which of those who had been sinners would suffer 
final and endless torment. 

The many and persistent attempts, despite the gross inconsis¬ 
tencies involved, to represent the teaching of Christ concerning 1 the 
Last Things ’ as only the reflection of contemporary Jewish opinion, 
have rendered detailed evidence necessary. When, with the infor¬ 
mation just summarised, we again turn to the questions addressed to 
Him by the disciples, we recall that (as previously shown) they could 
not have conjoined, or rather confounded, the ‘ when ’ of ( these 
things’—that is, of the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple— 
with the 1 when ’of His Second Coming and the end of the ‘ Age.’ 

We also recall the suggestion, that Christ referred to His Advent, as 
to His disappearance, from the Jewish standpoint of Jewish, rather 
than from the general cosmic view-point oT universal, history. 

As regards the answer of the Lord to the two questions of His 
diseiples, it may be said that the first part of His Discourse 1 is in¬ 
tended to supply information on the two facts of the future: the 
destruction of the Temple, and His Second Advent and the end of 
the 1 Age,’ by setting before them the signs indicating the approach 
or beginning or these events. But even here the exact period of 
each is not defined, and the teaching given intended for purely 
practical purposes. In the second part of His Discourse b the Lord 
distinctly tells them, what they are not to know, und why; and how 
all that was communicated to them was only to prepare them for that 
constant watchfulness, which has been to the Church at all times the 
proper outcome of Christ’s teaching on the subject. This, then, we 
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1 In support of it Schilrer quotes Ps. 
or Sol. iii. 16, xiv. 2, &c. But these 
passages convey to me, and will, I think, 
to others, the very opposite, Ps. iii, 16 
flays nothing of the wicked, only of the 
righteous. But in ver, 13 b we have it: 
r? drt&keia ttjv dpaprcakov sU toy 
txlfbva, and in ver, 15, avrrj ptpH t&y 


dpapTookwv ets toy cLidovu, Ps, xiv, 2 
has again only reference to the righteous, 
but in ver, 6 we have this plain statement, 
which renders aoy doubt impossible, did 
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v nothing beyond what was necessary for the warning and teaching of 

"-v——' the disciples and of the Church. 
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Thejirst Part of Christ’s Discourse ■ consists of four Sections,* of 
which the first describes 'the beginning of the birth-woes’ ' 1 of the 
new ' Age 1 about to appear* The expression: ' The End is not yet r d 
clearly indicates, that it marks only the earliest period of the begin¬ 
ning—the farthest terminus a quo of the 'birth-woes.” Another 
general consideration, which seems of importance, is, that the 
Synoptic Gospels report this part of the Lord’s Discourse in almost 
identical language. If the inference from this seems that their 
accounts were derived from a common source—say, the report of St. 
Peter—yet this close and unvarying repetition also conveys an im¬ 
pression, that the Evangelists themselves may not have fully under¬ 
stood the meaning of what they recorded. This may account for the 
rapid and unconnected transitions from subject to subject. At the 
same time it imposes on ua the duty of studying the language anew, 
and without regard to any scheme of interpretation. This only may 
be said, that the obvious difficulties of negative criticism are here 
equally great, whether we suppose the narratives to have been written 
before or after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

1, The purely practical character of the Discourse appears from 
its opening words.* They contain a warning, addressed to the dis¬ 
ciples in their individual, not in their corporate, capacity, ugainst 
being 'led astray/ This, more particularly in regard to Judaic 
seductions leading them after false Christs. Though in the multi¬ 
tude of impostors, who, in the troubled times between the rule of 
Pilate and the destruction of Jerusalem, promised Messianic deliver¬ 
ance to Israel, few names and claims of this kind have been specially 
recorded, yet the hints in the New Testament/ and the references, 
however guarded, by the Jewish historian/ imply the appearance of 
many such seducers. And their influence, not only upon Jews, but on 
Jewish Christians, might be the more dangerous, that the latter would 
naturally regard 1 the woes/ which were the occasion of their preten¬ 
sions, as the judgments which would usher in the Advent of their 
Lord. Against such seduction they must be peculiarly on their 


1 g-PXV <w$iVwv T St. Matt- xxiv. fi, and possibility (the birth-woes of the end), 

ao according to the better reading also in but it must be remembered that these 

St. Mark. * travail-pains * are the judgments on 

1 Generally, indeed, these are regarded Jerusalem, or else on the world, which 
as 1 the birth-woes * of * the end. 1 But are to usher in the new—to precede Us 

this not only implies a logical im- birth. 
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guard. So far for the ‘ things ’ connected with the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth. But, 
taking a wider and cosmic view', they might also be misled by either 
rumours of war at a distance, or by actual warfare,' so as to believe 
that the dissolution of the Roman Empire, and with it the Advent 
of Christ, was at hand.* * This also would be a misapprehension, 
grievously misleading, and to be carefully guarded against. 

Although primarily applying to them, 'yet alike the peculiarly 
Judaic, or, it might be even Christian, and the general cosmic 
sources of misapprehension as to the near Advent of Christ, must 
not be limited to the times of the Apostles. They rather indicate 
these twofold grounds of misapprehension which in all ages have 
misled Christians into an erroneous expectancy of the immediate 
Advent of Christ: the seductions of false Messiahs, or, it may be, 
teachers, and violent disturbances in the political world. So far aa 
Israel was concerned, these attained their climax in the great rebel¬ 
lion against Rome under the false Messiah, Bar Kokhba, in the time 
of Hadrian,” although echoes of similar false claims, or hope of them, 
have again and again roused Israel during the night of these many 
centuries into brief, startled waking. And, as regards the more 
geueral cosmic signs, have not Christians in the early ages watched, 
not only the wars on the boundaries of the Empire, but the condition 
of the state in the age of Nero, the risings, turmoils, and threaten- 
ings; and so onwards, those of later generations, even down to the 
commotions of our own period, as if they betokened the immediate 
Advent of Christ, instead of marking in them only the beginning of 
the birth-woes of the new 1 Age’? 

2. From the warning to Christians as individuals , the Lord next 
turns to give admonition to the Church in her corporate capacity. 
Here we mark, that the events now described e must not be regarded 
as following, with strict chronological precision, those referred to in 
the previous verses. Rather is it intended to indicate a general nexus 
with them, so that these events begin partly before, partly during, 

and partly alter, those formerly predieted. They form, in fact, the 

continuation of the ‘birth-woes.’ This appears even from the 
language used. Thus, while St. Matthew writes: ‘Tben^rort, at 
that time) ‘shall they deliver you up,’ St. Luke places the persecu- 
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tionB ‘before all these things;’ 1 while St. Mark, who reports this 
part of the Discourse most fully, omits every note of time, and only 
emphasises the admonition which the fact conveys. 1 Aa regards the 
admonition itself, expressed in this part of the Lord's Discourse," we 
notice that, as formerly to individuals, so now to the Church, two 
sources of danger arc pointed out; internal from heresies (‘false 
prophets') and the decay of faith, 4 and external , from persecutions, 
whether Judaic and from their own kindred, or from the secular 
powers throughout the world. But, along with these two dangers, 
two consoling facts are also pointed out. As regards the persecutions 
in prospect, full Divine aid is promised to Christians—-alike to indi¬ 
viduals and to the Church. Thus all care and fear may be dismissed: 
their testimony shall neither be silenced, nor shall the Chureh be 
suppressed or extinguished; but inward joyousness, outward perse¬ 
verance, and final triumph, are secured by the Presence of the Risen 
Saviour with, and the felt indwelling of the Holy Ghost in His 
Church. And, as for the other and equally consoling fact: despite 
the persecution of Jews and Gentiles, before the End cometh 1 this 
the Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in alt the inhabited 
earth for a testimony to all the nations.* This, theu, is really the 
only sign of ‘ the End ’ of the present ‘ Age. ’ 

3. From these general predictions, the Lord proceeds, in the 
third part of this Discourse/ to advertise the Disciples of the great 
historic fact immediately before them, and of the dangers which 
might spring from it. In truth, we have here His answer to their 
question, ‘When shall these things be ?'* not, indeed, as regards the 
when, but the what of them. And with this He conjoins the present 
application of His general warning regarding false Christs, given in 
the first part of this Discourse." The fact of which He now, in this 
third part of His Discourse, advertises them, is the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Its twofold dangers would be—outwardly, the diffi¬ 
culties and perils which at that time would necessarily beset men, 
and especially the members of the infanUChurch; and, religiously, 
the pretensions and claims of false Christs or prophets at a period 
when all Jewish thinking and expectancy would lead men to anticipate 
the near Advent of the Messiah. There can be no question, that 
from both these dangers the warning of the Lord delivered the 
Church. As directed by him, the members of the Christian Church 
fled at an early period of the siege 1 of Jerusalem to Pella, while 

1 So XuMbius (Hist. Eccl. ill. 5) re- Penea, In <8 a-D. Comp, also Jot. War 
kies that the Christians of Judea fled to lv. 9. 1, v. 10. 1. 

Pella, oq tie oorthero boundary of 
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the words in which He had told that His Coming would not be in 
secret, but with the brightness of that lightning which shot across 
the sky, prevented not only their being deceived, but perhaps even 
the record, if not the rise of many who otherwise would have de¬ 
ceived them. As for Jerusalem, the prophetic vision initially fulfilled 
in the days of Antiochus* would once more, and now fully, become 
reality, and the abomination of desolation 1 stand in the Holy Place. 
This, together with tribulation to Israel, unparalleled in the terrible 
past of its history, and unequalled even in its bloody future. Nay, 
so dreadful would be the persecution, that, if Divine mercy had not 
interposed for the sake of the followers of Christ, the whole Jewish 
race that inhabited the land would have been swept away." But on 
the morrow of that day no new Maccabee would arise, no Christ 
come, as Israel fondly hoped; but over that carcase would the vul¬ 
tures gather;" and so through all the Age of the Gentiles, till con¬ 
verted Israel should raise the welcoming shout: ‘Blessed be He that 
cometh in the Name of the Lordl’ 

4. “The Age of the Gentiles, ‘the end of the Age,’ and with it 
the new allegiance of His now penitent people Israel; ‘the sign of 
the Son of Man in heaven,’ perceived by them; the conversion of all 
the world, the Coming ol' Christ, the last Trumpet, the Resurrection 
of the dead—such, in most rapid sketch, is the outline which the 
Lord draws of His Coming and the End of the world. 

It will be remembered that this had been the second question of 
the disciples.* We again recall, that the disciples did not, indeed, 

could not have connected, as immediately subsequent events, the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem and His Second Coming, since he had expressly 
placed between them the period—apparently protracted—of His 
Absence/ with the many events that were to happen in it—notably, the 
preaching of the Gospel over the whole inhabited earth.* Hitherto 
the Lord had, in His Discourse, dwelt in detail only on those events 
which would be fulfilled before this generation should pass/ It had 
been for admonition and warning that He had spoken, not for the 
gratification of curiosity. It had been prediction of the immediate 
future for practical purposes, with such dim and general indication of 
the more distant future of the Church as was absolutely necessary to 
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mark her position in the world as one of persecution, with promise, 
however, of His Presence and Help; with indication also of her work 
in the world, to its terminus ad quem —the preaching of the Gospel 
of the Kingdom to all nations on earth. 

More than this concerning the future of the Church could not 
have been told without defeating the very object of the admonition 
and warning which Christ had exclusively in view, when answering 
the question of the disciples. Accordingly, what follows in vur. ^9, 
describes the history, not of the Church—far less any visible physical 
signs in the literal heavens—but, in prophetic imagery, the history 
of the hostile powers of the world, with its lessons. A constant 
succession of empires and dynasties would characterise politically— 
and it is only the political aspect with which we arc here concerned 
—the whole period alter the extinction of the Jewish State. 1 Imme¬ 
diately after that would follow the appearance to Israel of the 'Sign 1 
of the Son of Man in heaven, and with it the conversion of all nations 
(as previously predicted), 1 * the Coming of Christ, 0 and, finally, the 
blast of the last Trumpet and the Resurrection. 11 

5. From this rapid outline of the future the Lord once more 
turned to make present application to the disciples; nay, application, 
also, to all times. From the fig-tree, under which, on that spring- 
afternoon, they may have rested on the Mount of Olives, they were 
to learn a ( parable. 1 ° We can picture Christ taking one of its twigs, 
just as its softening tips were bursting into young leaf. Surely, this 
meant that summer was nigh—not that it had actually come. The 
distinction is important. For, it seems to prove that 'all these 
things,’ which were to indicate to them that it 1 was near, even at the 
doors, and which were to be fulfilled ere this generation had passed 
away, could not have referred to the last signs connected with the 
immediate Advent of Christ/ but must apply to the previous predic¬ 
tion of the destruction of Jerusalem and of the Jewish Commonwealth. 
At the same time we again admit, that the language of the Synop- 
lists seems to indicate, that they had not clearly understood the words 
of the Lord which they reported, and that in their own minds they 
had associated the Mast signs 1 and the Advent of Christ with the 
fall of the City. Thus may they have come to expect that Blessed 
Advent even in their own days. 

II. It is at least a question, whether the Lord, while distinctly 


1 Not as in the R.V. *He/ It can (not as Meyer would render 

scarcely be supposed that Christ would 1 harvest*). In SL Luke nxU 31 it is 
speak of Himself in the third peruou. paraphrased 1 the Kingdom of God. 1 
lire subject Is evidently * the summer 1 
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indicating these facts, had intended to remove the doubt and un¬ 
certainty of their succession from the miuds of His disciples. To 
have done so would have necessitated that which, in the opening 
Bentcnee of the Second Division of this Discourse , 4 He had expressly 
declared to lie beyond their ken. The i when '—the day and the hour 
of His Coming—was to remain hidden from men and Angels . 6 Nay, 
even the Son Himself—as they viewed Him and as He spake to them 
—knew it not . 1 It formed no part of His present Messianic Mission, 
nor subject for His Messianic Teaching. Had it done so, all the 
teaching that follows concerning the need of constant watchfulness, 
and the pressing duty of w orking for Christ in faith, hope, and love— 
with purity, self-denial, and endurance—would have been lost. The 
peculiar attitude of the Church: with loins girt for work, since the 
time was short, and the Lord might conic at any moment; with her 
hands busy; her mind faithful; her bearing self-denying and devoted; 
her heart full of loving expectancy; her face upturned tow r ards the 
Sun that was so soon to rise; and her ear straining to catch the first 
notes of heaven’s song of triumph—all this would have been lost I 
What has sustained the Church during the night of sorrow these 
many centuries; what has nerved her with courage for the battle, 
with steadfastness to bear, with love to w r ork, with patienee and joy 
in disappointments—would all have been lost I The Church would 
not have been that of the New Testament, had she known the mystery 
of that day and hour, and not ever waited as for the immediate 
Coming of her I^ord and Bridegroom. 

And what the Church of the New Testament has been, and is, 
that her Lord and Master made her, and by no agency more effectu¬ 
ally than by leaving undetermined the precise time of His return. To 
the world this would indeed become the occasion for utter careless¬ 
ness and practical disbelief of the coming Judgment . 0 As in the days 
of Noah the long delay of threatened judgment had led to absorption 
in the ordinary engagements of life, to the entire disbelief of what 
Noah had preached, so would it be in the future. But that day would 
come certainly and unexpectedly, to the sudden separation of those 
who were engaged in the same daily business of life, of whom one 
might be taken up {itapaXafi^averaij ‘ received ’), the other left to 

the destruction of the coming Judgment . 4 

But this very mixture of the Church with the world in the 
ordinary avocations of life indicated a great danger. As in all such, 
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the remedy which the Lord would set before us is not negative in 
the avoidance of certain things, but positive** We shall best succeed, 
not by going out of the world, but by being watchful iu it, and keep¬ 
ing fresh on our hearts, as well as on our minds, the fact that He is 
our Lord, and that we arc, and always most lovingly, to look and 
long for His Return. Otherwise twofold damage might come to us, 
Not expecting the arrival of the Lord in the night-time (which is the 
most unlikely for His Coming), wc might go to sleep, and the Encuiy, 
taking advantage of it, rob us of our peculiar treasure ** 1 Thus the 
Church, not expecting her Lord, might become as poor as the world. 
This would be loss. But there might be even worse. According to 
the Master s appointment, each one had, during Christ's absence, his 
work for Him, and the reward of grace, or else the punishment of 
neglect, were in assured prospect. The faithful steward, to whom 
the Master had entrusted the care of His household, to supply llie 
servants with what was needful for their support and work, would, if 
found faithful, be rewarded by advancement to far larger and more 
responsible work. On the other hand, belief in the deluy of the 
Lord's Return would lead to neglect of the Master's work, to unfaith¬ 
fulness, tyranny, self-indulgence and sin/ And when the Lord 
suddenly came, as certainly He would come, there would be not only 
loss, but damage, hurt, and the punishment awarded to the hypocrites. 
Hence, let the Church be ever on her watch/ let her ever be in 
readiness! * And how terribly the moral consequences of unreadi¬ 
ness, and the punishment threatened, have ensued, the history of the 
Church during these eighteen centuries has only too often and Loo 
sadly shown . 1 


1 The Parable Id St Luke xlt 35-48 l b unnecessary to enter Id detail upon Its 

bo closely parallel to this, that it seem a eons I deration. 
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EVENING OF THE THIRD DAY IN PASSION-WEEK—ON THE MOUNT OF 
OLIVES—LAST PARABLES: TO THE DISCIPLES CONCERNING THE LAST 
THINGS—THE PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS—THE PARABLE OF THE 
TALENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY PARABLE OF THE MINAS AND THE 
KING’S RECKONING WITH HIS SERVANTS AND HIS REBELLIOUS 
CITIZENS. 

(St. Matt. xxv. 1-13; St. Matt. xxv. 14-30; St. Luke xix. 11-28.) 


1. As might have been expected, the Parables concerning the Last 
Things are closely competed with the Discourse of the Last Things, 
which Christ had just spoken to His Disciples. In fact, that of the 
Ten Virgins, which seems the fullest in many-sided meaning, is, in 
its main object, only an illustration of the last part of Christ's Dis¬ 
course.* Its great practical lessons had been: the unexpectedness 
of the Lord’s Coming; the consequences to be apprehended from its 
delay; and the need of personal and constant preparedness. Simi¬ 
larly, the Parable of the Ten Virgins may, in its great outlines, be 
tbus summarised: Be ye personally prepared; be ye prepared for 
any length of time; be ye prepared to go to Him directly. 

Before proceeding, we mark that this Parable also is connected 
with those that had preceded. But we notice not only connection, 
but progression. Indeed, it would be deeply interesting, alike 
historically and for the better understanding of Christ's teaching, 
but especially as showing its internal unity and development, and 
the credibility of the Gospel-narratives, generally to trace this con¬ 
nection and progress. And this, not merely in the three scries of 
Parables which mark the three stages of His History—the Parables 
of the Founding of the Kingdom, of its Character, and of its Con¬ 
summation—but as regards the Parables themselves, that so the 
first might be joined to the last as a string of heavenly pearls. But 
this lies beyond our task. Not so, to mark the connection between 
the Parable of the Ten Virgins and that of the Man without the 
Wedding-Garment. 

Like the Parable of the Ten Virgins, it had pointed to the 
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fliture. If the exclusion and punishment of the Unprepared Guest 
did not primarily refer to the Last Day, or to the Return of Christ, 
but perhaps rather to what would happen in death, it pointed, at 
least secondarily, to the final consummation. On the other hand, 
in the Parable of the Ten Virgins this final consummation is the 
primary point. So far, then, there is both connection and advance. 
Again, from the appearance and the fate of the Unprepared Guest we 
learned, that not every one who, following the Gospel-call, comes to 
the Gospel-feast, will be allowed to partake of it; but that God will 
search and try each one individually. There is, indeed, a society 
of guests—the Church; but we must not expect either that the 
Church will, while on earth, be wholly pure, or that its purification 
will be achieved by man. Each guest may, indeed, come to the 
banqueting-hall, but the final judgment as to his worthiness belongs 
to God. Lastly, the Parable also taught the no less important 
opposite lesson, that each individual is personally responsible; that 
we cannot shelter ourselves in the community of the Church, but 
that to partake of the feast requireth personal and individual prepa¬ 
ration. To express it in modern terminology: It taught Churchism as 
against one-sided individualism,and spiritual individualism as against 
dead Churchism. All these important lessons arc carried forward in 
the Parable of the Ten Virgins. If the union of the Ten Virgins for 
the purpose of meeting the Bridegroom, and their & priori claims 
to enter in with Him—which are, so to speak, the historical data 
and necessary premisses in the Parable—point to the Church, the 
main lessons of the Parable are the need of individual, personal, 
and spiritual preparation. Only such will endure the trial of the 
long delay of Christ’s Coming; only such will stand that of an 
immediate summons to meet the Christ. 

It is late at even—the world's long day seems past, and the 
Coming of the Bridegroom must be near. The day and the hour 
we know not, for the Bridegroom has been far away. Only this we 
know, that it is the Evening of the Marriage which the Bridegroom 
had fixed, and that His word of promise may be relied upon. There¬ 
fore all has been made ready within the bridal house, and is in 
waiting there; and therefore the Virgins prepare to go forth to meet 
Him on His Arrival. The Parable proceeds on the assumption that the 
Bridegroom is not in the town, but somewhere far away; so that it 
cannot be known at what precise hour He may arrive. But it is 
known that He will come that night; and the Virgins who arc to 
meet Him have gathered—presumably in the house where the 
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Marriage is to take place—waiting for the summons to go forth and chap. 
welcome the Bridegroom. The common mistake, that the Virgins VII 
are represented in verse 1 as having gone forth on the road to meet 1 —' 

the Bridegroom, is not only irrational—since it is scarcely credible 
that they would all have fallen asleep by the wayside, and with lamps 
in their hands-—but incompatible with the circumstance,* that at *st. Matt, 
midnight the cry is suddenly raised to go forth and meet Him. In 
these circumstances, no precise parallel can be derived from the 
ordinary Jewish marriage-processions, where the bridegroom, ac¬ 
companied by his groomsmen and friends, went to the bride’s house, 
and thence conducted the bride, with her attendant maidens and 
friends, into his own or his parents’ home. But in the Parable, the 
Bridegroom comes from a distance and goes to the bridal house. 
Accordingly, the bridal procession is to meet Him on His Arrival, 
and escort Him to the bridal place. No mention is made of the 
Bride, either in this Parable or in that of the Marriage of the King’s 
Son. This, for reasons connected with their application: since iu the 
one case the Wedding Guests, in the other the Virgins, occupy the 
place of the Bride. And here we must remind ourselves of the 
general canon, that, in the interpretation of a Parable, details must 
not be too closely pressed. The Parables illustrate the Sayings of 
Christ, as the Miracles Ilia Doings; and alike the Parables and the 
Miracles present only one or another, not all the aspects of the 

truth. 

Another archaeological inquiry will, perhaps, be more helpful to our 
understanding of this Parable. The ( lamps ’—not ( torches ’—which 
the Ten Virgins carried, were of well-known construction. They 
bear in Talmudic writings commonly the name Lappid, but the 
Aramaised form of the Greek word in the New Testament also occurs 
as Lampad and Lampadas* The lamps consisted of a round re- »jer.Tom« 
ceptacle for pitch or oil for the wick. This was placed in a hollow iromlop** 
cup or deep saucer—the Beth Shiqqua c —which was fastened by a " Kel> 1L 8 
pointed end into a long wooden pole, on which it was borne aloft. 
According to Jewish authorities, 1 it was the custom in the East to *Beethe 
carry in a bridal procession about ten such lamps. We have the less too. 
reason to doubt that such was also the case in Palestine, since, ac¬ 
cording to rubric, ten was the number required to be present at any 
office or ceremony, such as at the benedictions accompanying the 
marriage-ceremonies. And, in the peculiar eircumstances supposed in 
the Parable, Ten Virgins are represented as going forth to meet the 
Bridegroom, each bearing her lamp. 
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The first point which wc mark is, that the Ten Virgins brought, 
presumably to the bridal house, i their own 1 lamps/ Emphasis must 
be laid on this. Thus much was there of perdorial preparation on the 
part of all. But while the five that were wise brought also ‘ oil in the 
vessels ’ 1 [presumably the hollow receptacles in which the lamp proper 
stood], the five foolish Virgins ncglecLed to do so, nodoubt expecting 
that their lamps would be filled out of some common stock in the 
house. In the text the foolish Virgins are mentioned before the wise, 1 
because the Parable turns on this, Wc cannot be at a loss to 
interpret the meaning of it. The Bridegroom far away is Christ, 
Who is come for the Marriage-Feast from ‘the far counLry 1 —the 
Home above—certainly on that night, but we know not at what hour 
of it. The ten appointed bridal companions who ere to go forth to 
meet Him are His professed disciples, and they gather in the bridal 
house in readiness to welcome His arrival- It is night, and a 
marriage-procession: therefore, they must go forth with their lamps. 
All of them have brought their own lamps, they all have the Christian, 
or, say, the Church-profession: the lamp in the hollow cup on the top 
of the pole. But only the wise Virgins have more than this—the oil 
in the vessels, without which the lamps cannot give their light. The 
Christian or Church-profession is but an empty vessel on the top 
of a pole, without the oil in the vessels. We here remember the 
words of Christ: ‘Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father Which is in heaven. 1 ■ The 
foolishness of the Virgins, which consisted in this that they had omitted 
to bring theiroil, is thus indicated in the text: ‘All they which[ortYiKfr]* 
were foolish, when they brought their own lamps, brought not with 
them oil: * they brought their own lamps, but not their own oil. This 
(as already explained), probably, not from forgetfulness—for they could 
scarcely have forgotten the need of oil, but from wilfUl neglect, in the 
belief that there would be a common stock in the house, out of which 
they would be supplied, or that there would be sufficient time for the 
supply of their need after the announcement that the Bridegroom was 
coming. They had no conception either of any personal obligation in 
this matter, nor that the call would come so suddenly, nor yet that 
there would be so little interval between the arrival of the Bridegroom 


1 The better reading Id ver. 1. and 
again Inver 7, la not avr&r 'their/ but 
iavr&w. 

* The word avr&r Id ver. 4 t 'their 
vessels/ la probably epurloua Id both 
cam, as bo often, the 1 Improving 1 copy¬ 
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and ‘ the closing of the door.' And so they deemed it not necessary CHAP, 
to undertake what must have involved both trouble and carefulness— vii 
the bringing their own oil in the hollow vessels in which the lamps 
were fixed. 

We have proceeded on the supposition that the oil was not carried 
in separate vessels, but in those attached to the lamps. It scents 
scarcely likely that these lamps had been lighted while waiting in 
the bridal house, where the Virgins assembled,-and which, no doubt, 
was festively illuminated.' Many practical objections to this view 
will readily occur. The foolishness of the five Virgins therefore con¬ 
sisted, not (as is commonly supposed) in their want of perseverance — 
as if the oil had been consumed before the Bridegroom came, and 
they had only not provided themselves with a sufficient extra-supply 
—but in the entire absence of personal preparation,' having brought 

no oil of their own in their lamps. This corresponds to their conduct, 
w ho, belonging to the Church—having the ‘ profession '—being bridal 
companions provided with lamps, ready to go forth, and expecting to 
share in the wedding feast—neglect the preparation of grace, personal 
conversation and holiness, trusting that in the hour of need the oil may 
be supplied out of the common stock. But they know r not, or else 
heed not, that every one must be personally prepared lor meeting the 
Bridegroom, that the call will be sudden, that the stock of oil is not 
common, and that the time between His arrival and the shutting of 
the door will be awfully brief. 

For—and here begins the second scene in the Parable—the 
interval between the gathering of the Virgins in readiness to meet 
Him, and the arrival of the Bridegroom ia much longer than had been 
anticipated. And so it came, that both the wise and the foolish 
Virgins ‘ slumbered and slept.' Manifestly, this is but a secondary 
trait in the Parable, chiefly intended to accentuate the surprise of 
the sudden announcement of the Bridegroom. The foolish VirginB 
did not ultimately fail because of their sleep, nor yet were the wise 
reproved for it. True, it was evidence of their weakness—but then 
it was night; all the world was asleep; and their own drowsiness 
might he in proportion to their former excitement. What follows ia 
intended to bring into prominence the startling suddenness of the 
Bridegroom’s Coming. It is midnight—when sleep is deepest— 
when suddenly ‘there was a cry, Behold, the Bridegroom coineth! 

Come ye out to the meeting of Him. Then all those Virgins awoke, 

1 So especially Goebel, to whom, Id general, we would acknowledge our oblign 
tloua. 
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BOOK and prepared (trimmed) their lamps.' This, not in the sense ol 
v heightening the low flame in their lamps, but in that of hastily 

drawing up the wick and lighting it, w'hcn, as there was no oil in the 
vessels, the flame, of course, immediately died out. ‘ Then the foolish 
said unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for our lamps are going out. 
But the wise answered, saying: Not at all*—it will never’ suffice for 
us and you! Go ye rather to the sellers, and buy for your own selves.’ 

This advice must not be regarded as given in irony. This trait 
is introduced to ppint out the proper source of supply—to emphasise 
that the oil must be their own, and also to prepare for what follows. 
‘But while they were going to buy, the Bridegroom came; and the 
ready ones [they that were ready] went in with Him to the Marriage- 
Feast, and the door was shut.’ The sudden cry at midnight: ‘The 
Bridegroom comcth!’ had come with startling surprise both to the 
wise and the foolish Virgins; to the one class it had come only un¬ 
expectedly, but to the other also unpreparedly. Their hope of sharing 
or borrowing the oil of the wise Virgins'being disappointed, the 
foolish were, of course, unable to meet the Bridegroom. And while 
they hurried to the sellers of oil, those that had been ready not only 
met, but entered with the Bridegroom into the bridal house, and the 
door was shut. It is of no importance here, whether or not the foolish 
Virgins finally succeeded in obtaining oil—although this seems un¬ 
likely at that time of night—since it could no longer be of any pos¬ 
sible use, as its object was to serve in the festive procession, which 
was now past. Nevertheless, and when the door was shut, those 
foolish Virgins came, calling on the Bridegroom to open to them. 
But they had failed in that which could alone give them a claim to 
admission. Professing to be bridesmaids, they had not been in the 
bridal procession, and so, in truth and righteousness, He could only 
answer from within: ‘ Verily I sny unto you, I know you not.’ This, 
not only in punishment, but in the right order of things. 

The personal application of this Parable to the disciples, which 
the Lord makes, follows almost of necessity. ‘ Watch therefore, for 

ye know not the day, nor the hour." Not enough to be in waiting 
with the Church; His Coming will be far on in the night; it will be 
Budden; it will be rapid: be prepared therefore, be ever and per¬ 
sonally prepared 1 Christ will come when least expected—at mid- 

1 Mjjirore. See Grimm, ad voc. Bat want of better, by‘never.’ 

It Is impossible to give the full force of 1 The clause * In which the Son of 
the won). Man cometh ’ is epurions—an early gloss 

1 The better reading is ov MV, which crept Into the LezL 
double negation I have rendered, for 
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night—and when the Church, having become accustomed to His 
long delay, has gone to sleep. So sudden will be His Coming, that 
after the cry of announcement there will not be time for anything 
but to go forth to meet Him; and so rapid will bo the end, that, 
ere the foolish Virgins can return, the door has been for ever dosed. 
To present all this in the most striking manner, the Parable takes 
the form of a dialogue, first between the foolish and the wise Virgins, 
in which the latter only state the bare truth ^Jicn saying, that each 
has only sufficient oil for what is needed w r hen joining the marriage* 
procession, and no one what is superfluous. Lastly, we are to learn 
from the dialogue between the foolish Virgins and the Bridegroom, 
that it is impossible in the day of Christ's Coming to make up for 
neglect of previous preparation, aud that those who have failed to 
meet Him, even though of the bridal Virgins, shall be finally ex¬ 
cluded as being strangers to the Bridegroom. 

2. The Parable of the Talents ^their use and misuse 1 —follows 
closely on the admonition to watch, in view of the sudden and certain 
Return of Christ, and the reward or punishment which will then be 
meted out. Only that, whereas in the Parable of the Ten Virgins the 
reference was to the personal state, in that of * the Talents' it is to the 
personal work of the Disciples. In the former instance, they are por* 
trayed as the bridal maidens who are to welcome His Return; in the 
latter, as the servants who are to give an account of their stewardship. 

From its close connection with what precedes, the Parable opens 
almost abruptly with the words: * For [it isj like a Man going abroad, 
[who]called His own servants, and delivered to them Ills goods.' The 
emphasis rests on this, that they were His own servants , and to act for 
His interest. His property was handed over to them, not for safe 
custody,but that they might do with it as best they could in the interest 
of their Master. This appears from what immediately follows: i and 
so to one He gave five talents {about l,lT0i.), but to one two {about 
468L), and to one one {=6,000 denarii, about 234Z.), to each according 
to his own capability 11 —that i9, He gave to each according to his 
capacity, in proportion as He deemed them severally qualified for larger 
or smaller administration, * And He journeyed abroad straightway/ * 
Having entrusted the management of His affairs to His servants^ 
according to their capacity, He at once went away. 


CHAP. 

VII 


* St. Matt. 
IXV. 14-30 


1 Kara t r)v iSiccv 6vvatiiv r 
3 Some critics and the R.V. have 
drawn the word 1 straightway 1 to the 
next verse, as referring to the activity of 
the first servant. The reasons urged by 


Goebel against this seem to me quite 
convincing, besides the fact that there ia 
no cause for Urns distinguishing the first 
from the second faithful servant. 
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book Thus far we can have do difficulty id understanding the meaning 
T of the Parable. Our Lord, Who has left us for the Father's Home, 

is He Who has gone on the journey abroad, and to His own servants 
has He entrusted, not for custody, but to use for Him in the time 
between His departure and His return, what He claims as His own 
1 goods/ We must not limit this to the administration of His Word, 
nor to the Holy Ministry, although these may have been pre¬ 
eminently in view* It refers generally to all that a man has, 
wherewith to serve Christ; for, all that the Christian has—his time, 
money, opi>ortunities, talents, or learning (and not only ‘the Word), 
is Christ's, and is entrusted tu us, not for custody, but to trade withal 
for the absent Master—to further the progress of His Kingdom. 
And to each of us He gives according to our capacity for working— 
mental, moral, and even physical—to one five, to another two, and to 
another one t talent/ This capacity for work lies not within our own 
power; but it is in our power to use for Christ whatever we may have. 

And here the characteristic difference appears. ‘ He that received 
the five talents went and traded with them, and made other live 
talents. In like manner he that had received the two gained 1 other 
two/ As each had received according to his ability, so each worked 
according to his power, as good aod faithful servants of their Lord. 
If the outward result was different, their labour, devotion, and faith¬ 
fulness were equal. It was otherwise with him who had least to do 
fbr his Master, since only one talent had been entrusted to him* 
He 1 went away, digged up earth, and hid the money of his Lord/ 
The prominent fact here is, that he did not employ it for the Master* 
as a good servant, but shunned alike the labour and the responsi¬ 
bility, and acted as if it had been some stranger's, and not his Lord's 
property. In so doing he was not only unfaithful to his trust, but 
practically disowned that he was a servant ofhis Lord. Accordingly, 
in contradistinction to the servant who had received much, two 
others are introduced in the Parable, who had both received com¬ 
paratively little—one of whom was faith fill, while the other in idle 
selfishness hid the money, not heeding that it was 1 his Lord's/ Thus, 
while the second servant, although less had been entrusted to him, 
was as faithful and conscientious as he to whom much had been 
given, and while both had, by their gain, increased the possessions 
of their Master, the third had by his conduct rendered the money of 
his Lord a dead, useless, buried thing. 

1 VipAipj-tr —La the cue of tbe Ant It was althoQgh avail then 

ixjpdrjtTMr la probably the better parting 
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And now the second scene opens. ( But alter a longtime cometh CHAP, 
the Lord of those servants, and maketh reckoning' with them.’ vii 
The notice of the long absence of the Master not only connects 
this with the Parable of the Ten Virgins, but is intended to show, 
that the delay might have rendered the servants who traded more 
careless, while it also increased the guilt of him, who all this time 
had not done anything with his Master’s money. And now the first 
of the servants, without speaking of his labour in trading, or his 
merit in ' making ’ money, answers with simple joyousness: ‘Lord, 
five talents deliveredst Thou unto me. See, other five talents have 
I gained besides .’ 3 We can almost see his honest face beaming 
with delight, as he points to his Master’s increased possession. His 
approval was all that the faithful servant had looked fur, for which he 
had toiled during that long absence. And we can understand, how 
the Master ■welcomed and owned that servant, and assigned to him 
meet reward. The latter was twofold. Having proved his faithfulness 
and capacity in a comparatively limited sphere, one much greater 
would be assigned to him. For, to do the work, and increase the 
wealth of his Master, had evidently been his joy and privilege, as 
well as his duty. Hence also the second part of his reward—that of 
entering into the joy of his Lord—must not be confined to sharing 
in the festive meal at His return, still less to advancement from the 
position of a servant to that of a friend w T ho shares his Master’s 
lordship. It implies far more than this: even satisfied heart- 
sympathy with the aims and gains of his Master, and participation 

in them, with all that this conveys. 

A similar result followed on the reckoning with the servant to 
whom two talents had been entrusted. We mark that, although he 

could only speak of two talents gained, he met his Master with the 
Bame frank joyousness as he who had made five. For he had been 
as faithful, and laboured as earnestly as he to whom more had been 
entrusted. And, what is more important, the former difference be¬ 
tween the two servants, dependent on greater or less capacity for 
work, now ceased, and the second servant received precisely the same 
welcome and exactly the same reward, and in the same terms, as the 
first. And a yet deeper, and iu some sense mysterious, truth comes 
to us in connection with the words: ‘ Thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will set thee over many things.’ Surely, then, if not after 

1 awaipti \byov, confert, vel com- tained in the text. It must at any rate 
point, rem seu causam, be supplied. 

* in' avrois ehould, I think, be re- 
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death, yet in that other ‘dispensation/ there must be work to do for 
Christ, for which the preparation is in this life by faithful application 
for Him of what He has entrusted to us—be it much or little. This 
gives quite & new and blessed meaning to the life that now is—aa 
most truly and in all its aspects part of that into which it is to unfold. 
No; not the smallest share of ‘talents/ if only faithfully used for 
Christ, can be lost, not merely as regards His acknowledgment, but 
also their further and wider employment. Ami may we not suggest, 
that this may, if not explain, yet cast the halo of llis purpose and 
Presence around what so often seems mysterious in the removal of 
those who had just attained to opening, or to full usefulness, or 
even of those who are taken from us in the early morn of youth and 
loveliness. The Lord may ; have need 1 of them, where or how we 
know not—and beyond this working-day and working-world there are 
‘many things 1 over which the faithful servant in little may be ‘set,' 
that he may still do, and with greatly enlarged opportunities and 
powers, the work for Christ which he had loved so well, while at the 
same time he also shores the joy of his Lord, 

It only remains to refer to the third servant, whose sad unfaith¬ 
fulness and failure of service we already, in some measure, understand. 
Summoned to his account, he returned the talent entrusted to him 
with this explanation, that, know ing his Master to be a hard man, 
reaping where He did not sow, and gathering (the corn) where He did 
not ‘winnow/ 1 he had been afraid of incurring responsibility/and 
hence hid in the earth the talent which he now restored. It ncedB 
no comment to show that his own words, however honest and self- 
righteous they might sound, admitted dereliction of his work and 
duty as a servant, and entire misunderstanding ns well as heart- 
alienation from his Master, He served Him not, and he knew Him 
not; he loved Him not, and he sympathised not with Him. But, 
besides, his answer was also an insult and a mendacious pretext. He 
had been idle and unwilling to work for his Master, If he worked 
it would be for himself. He would not incur the difficulties, the 
self-denial, perhaps the reproach, connected with his Master's work. 
We recognise here those who, although His servants, yet, from self- 
indulgence and worldliness, will not do work for Christ with the onei 
talent entrusted to them—that is, even though the responsibility and 
claim upon them be the smallest; and who deem it sufficient to hide: 

1 dtaaxopxiXnr here in the same 1 GoeM exaggerates in supposing the! 
aenee lu which the LXX. reader the He- the servant had done so, because any ; 
brew !T)T in Ezek. v, 2, comp. 7 Voiwiwi** possible returns for the money would not 
Concord., and Grimm ad verb. be taia own, but Lhe Muler's. 
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it in the ground—not to lose it—or to preserve it, as they imagine, CHAP* 
from being used for evil, without using it to trade for Christ, The vn 
falseness of the excuse, that he was afraid to do anything with it— v-*- 

an excuse too often repeated in our days—lest, peradventure, he 
might do more harm than good, was now fully exposed by the 
Master. Confessedly, it proceeded from a want of knowledge of Him, 
as if He were a hard, exacting Master, not One Who reckons even 
the least service as done to Himself; from misunderstanding also of 
what work for Christ is, in which nothing can ever fail or be lost; 
and, lastly, from want of joyous sympathy with it. And so the 
Master put aside the iliinsy pretext* Addressing him as a i wicked 
and slothful servant, 1 He pointed out that, even on his own showing, 
if he had been afraid to incur responsibility, he might have i cast * 

(a word intended to mark the absence of labour) the money to i the 
bankers/ when, at His return, He would have received His own, 1 with 
interest* 1 Thus he might, without incurring responsibility, or much 
labour, have been, at least in a limited sense, faithful to his duty and 
trust as a servant* 


The reference to the practice of lodging money, at interest, with 
the bankers, raises questions too numerous and lengthy for full 
discussion in this place* The Jewish Law distinguished between 
< interest 1 and 4 increase 1 {neshekli and tarbith) } and entered into 
many and intricate details on the subject. 1 Such transactions were 
forbidden with Israelites, but allowed with Gentiles* As in Rome, 
the business of i money-changers T (argentarii, nummularii) and 
that of ‘ bankers 1 (collectarii, mensularii) seem to have run into 
each other. The Jewish ‘ bankers 1 bear precisely the same name 
(Skulchanii mensularius , Tpa7Z€%iTT}$). In Rome very high interest 
seems to have been charged in early times; by-and-by it was 
lowered, till it was fixed, first at 8^, and then at 4r, per cent* But 
these laws were not of permanent duration. Pract ically, usury was 
unlimited. It soon became the custom to charge monthly interest at 
the rate of 1 per cent, a month. Yet there were prosperous times, 
as at the close of the Republic, when the rate of interest was so low 
as 4 per cent.; during the early Empire it stood at 8 per cent* 
This, of course, in what we may call fair business transactions* 
Beyond them, in the almost incredible extravagance, luxury, and 
indebtedness of even some of the chief historical personages, most 
usurious transactions took place (especially in the provinces), and 


Mez. iv. 
and v,, 
especially 

y. G,and ttn 
Gamara* 
especially 
Babba M, 
70 b kC, 


that by people in high position (Brutus in Cyprus, and Seneca in 
Britain). Money was lent at 12, 24, and even 48 per cent.; the 
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bills bore a larger sum than that actually received; and the interest! 
was added to the capital, so that debt and interest alike grew., 
In Greece there were regular State banks, while in Home suchi 
provision was only made under exceptional circumstances. Not! 
(infrequently the twofold business of money-changing and banking! 
was combined. Such 4 bankers ' undertook to make payments, to. 
collect moneys and accounts, to place out money at interest—in short,, 
all the ordinary business of this kind. 1 There can be no question! 
that the Jewish bankers of Palestine and elsewhere were engaged in i 
the same undertakings, while the dispersion of their race over the! 
world would render it more easy to have trusted correspondents in i 
every city. Thus, wc find that Herod Agrippa borrowed from the! 
Jewish Alabarch at Alexandria the sum of 20,000 drachms, which i 
was paid him in Italy, the commission and interest on it amounting; 
to no less than 8| per cent. (2,500 drachms).’ 

We can thus understand the allusion to ‘the bankers,’ with whom i 
the wicked and unfaithful servant might have lodged his loril'B money, 
if there had been truth in his excuse. To unmask its hollowness is ■ 
the chief object of this part of the Parable. Accordingly, it must not 
be too closely pressed; but it would be in the spirit of the Parable to > 
apply the expression to the indirect employment of money in the ? 
service of Christ, as by charitable contributions, &e. But the great. 
lesson intended is, that every good and faithful servant of Christ must, 
whatever his circumstances, personally and directly use such talent 
as he may have to make gain for Christ. Tried by this test, how 
few seem to have understood their relation to Christ, and how cold has i 
the love of the Church grown in the long absence of her Lord! 

But as regards the ‘unprofitable’ servant in the Parable, the i 
well-known punishment of him that had come to the Marri&gc-Fcast I 
without the wedding-garment shall await him, while the talent, 
which he had failed to employ for his master, shall be entrusted to 
him who had shown himself most capable of working. Wc need not i 
Beek an elaborate interpretation for this, It points to the principle, 
equally true in every administration of God, that ‘ unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall be placed in abundance; * but I 
as to him that hath not, 4 also what he hath shall be taken away from I 
him/ Not & cynical rule this, such as the world, in its selfishness or J 
worship of success, caricatures it; nor yet the worship ot superior j 

1 Comp. Marquardt t Handb. d- Rom, 1 ntpuj<Ttv&ft<Ttrat. I 

Alterih. rol. v. 2, pp. 56-66. 4 So the better reading, rotJ Si j 

* Jo*. Antlq* ivlil 6, 3. txorroi, | 



parable of the king and his servants and enemies. 



force; but this, that faithful use for God of every capacity will ever CHAP, 
open fresh opportunities, in proportion as the old ones have been VH 
used, while spiritual unprofitableness must end in utter loss even of 
that which, however humble, might have been used, at one timo or 
another, for God and for good. 

3. To these Parables, that of the King who on his return makes 
reckoning with His servants and His enemies may be regarded as 
supplemental. It is recorded only by St. Luke, and placed by him 
in somewhat loose connection with the conversion of Zacchaeus.* The J- 11 *? 

XlXt 11~2 d 

most superficial perusal will show such unmistakable similarity with 
the Parable of ‘ The Talents,’ that their identity will naturally suggest 
itself to the reader. On the other hand, there are remarkable diver¬ 
gences in detail, some of which seem to imply a different standpoint 
from which the same truth is viewed. We have also now the 
additional feature of the message of hatred on the part of the 
citizens, and their fate in consequence of it. It may have been that 
Christ spoke the two Parables on the two different occasions men¬ 
tioned respectively by St. Luke and St. Matthew—the one on the 
journey to Jerusalem, the other on the Mount of Olives. And yet it 
seems difficult to believe that He would, within a few days of telling 
the Parable recorded by St. Luke, have repeated it in almost the same 
words to the disciples, who must have heard it in Jericho. This objec¬ 
tion would not be so serious, if the Parable addressed, in the first 
instance, to the disciples (that of the Talents) had been afterwards 
repeated (in the record of St. Lake) in a wider circle, and not, as 
according to the Synoptists, the opposite. If, however, we are to 
regard the two Parables of the Talents and of the Pieces of Money as 
substantially the Bame, we would be disposed to consider the recension 
by St. Matthew as the original, being the more homogeneous and 
compact, while that of St. Luke would seem to combine with this 
another Parable, that of the rebellious citizens. Perhaps it is safest 
to assume, that, on His way to Jerusalem, when his adherents (not 
merely the disciples) would naturally expect that He would inaugurate 
His Messianic Kingdom, Christ may have spoken the latter Parable, 
to teach them that the relation in which Jerusalem stood towards 
Him, and its fate, were quite different from what they imagined, and 
that His Entrance into the City and the Advent of His Kingdom 
would be separated by a long distance of time. Hence the prospect 
before them was that of working, not of reigning; after that would 
the reckoning come, when the faithful worker would become the 
trusted ruler. These points were, of course, closely connected with 
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BOOK the lessons of the Parable of the Talents, and, with the view of present 

V mg the subject as a whole, St. Luke may have borrowed details from 

that Parable, and supplemented its teaching by presenting another 
aspect of it. 

It must be admitted, that if St. Luke had really these two 
Parables in view (that of the King and of the Talents), and wished 
to combine them into new teaching, he has most admirably welded 
them together. For, as the Nobleman Who is about to entrust money 
to Hi3 servants,is going abroad to receive a Kingdom, it was possible 
to represent Him alike in relation to rebellious citizens and to His own 
servants, and to connect their reward with His ‘ Kingdom.’ And so 
the two Parables are joined by deriving the illustration from political 
instead of social life. It has been commonly supposed, that the 
Parable contains an allusion to what had happeued after the death 
of Ilerod the Great, when his son Arehclaus hastened to Rome to 
obtain confirmation of his father's will, while a Jewish deputation 
followed to oppose his appointment—an act of rebellion which 
Archelaus afterwards avenged in the blood of his enemies. The 
circumstance must have been still fresh in popular remembrance, 
although more than thirty years had elapsed. But if otherwise, 
applications to Rome for installation to the government, and popular 
opposition thereto, were of such frequent occurrence amidst the quar¬ 
rels and intrigues of the Hcrodians, that no difficulty could have been 
felt in understanding the allusions of the Parable. 

A brief analysis will suffice to point out the special lessons of this 
Parable. It introduces ‘a certain Nohlcman,' Who has claims to 
the throne, hut has not yet received the formal appointment from 
the suzerain power. As He is going away to receive it, He deals as 
yet only with His servants. His object, apparently, is to try their 
aptitude, devotion, and faithfulness: and so He hands—not to each 
according to his capacity, hut to all equally, a sum, not large (such 
as talents), but small—to each a ‘miua,’ equal to 100 drachms, or 
about 3/. 5s. of our money. To trade with so small a sum would, of 
course, be much more difficult, and success would imply greater 
ability, even as it would require more constant labour. Here we 
have some traits in which this differs from the Parable of the Talents. 
The same small sum is supposed to have been entrusted to all, in 
order to show which of them was most able and moBt earnest, and 
hence who should be called to largest employment, and with it to 
greatest honour in the Kingdom, While 1 the Nobleman ’ was at 
the court of His suzerain, a deputation of His fellow-citizens arrived 
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to urge this resolution of theirs: ‘ We will not that this One reign CHAP, 
over us.’ It was simply an expression of hatred: it stated no reason, vii 

and only urged personal opposition, even if such were in the face of -y—■ 

the personal wish of the sovereign who appointed him king. 

In the last scene, the King, now duly appointed, has returned to 
His country. He first reckons with His servants, when it is found 
that all but one have been faithful to their trust, though with 
varying success (the mina of the one having grown into ten; that of 
another into five, and so on). In strict accordance with that success 
is now their further appointment to rule —work here corresponding 
to rule there, which, however, as we know from the Parable of the 
Talents, is also work for Christ: a rule that is work, and work that 
is rule. At the same time, the acknowledgment is the same to all 
the faithful servants. Similarly, the motives, the reasoning, and the 
fate of the unfaithful servant are the same as in the Parable of the 
Talents. Put as regards His ‘ enemies,’ that would not have Him 
reign over them—manifestly, Jerusalem and the people of Israel— 
who, even after He had gone to receive the Kingdom, continued the 
personal hostility of their ‘ Wc will not that this One shall reign over 
us 1 —the ashes of the Temple, the ruins of the City', the blood of the 
fathers, and the homeless wanderings oT their children, with the Cain- 

eurse branded on their brow and visible to all men, attest, that the 
King has many ministers to execute that judgment which obstinate 
rebellion must surely bring, if His Authority is to be vindicated, and 
His Rule to secure submission. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FOURTH DAY IN PASSION-WEEK—JESUS IN HIS LAST SABBATIC BEST 
BEFORE HIS AGONY, AND THE &ANHEDRISTS IN THEIR UNREST—THE 
BETRAYAL—JUDAS: HIS CHARACTER, APOSTASY, AND END. 

(SL Matt XXVi. 1-5, 14-16; SL Mark xiv. 1, 2, 10. 11; SL Lake xxil. 1-6.) 

From the record of Christ’s Sayings and Doings, furnished by St. 
Matthew, we turn once more to that of public events, as, from one or 
another aspect they are related by all the Evangelists. With the 
Discourses in the Temple the public Teaching of Christ had come to 
an end; with that spoken on the Mount of Olives, and its applica¬ 
tion in the Parables of the ‘ Virgins’ and the ‘Talents,’ the instruc¬ 
tion of the disciples had been concluded. What follows in His inter¬ 
course with His own isparfenetic/rathcrthan teaching,—exhortation, 
advice, and consolation: rather, perhaps, all these combined. 

The three busy days of Passion-Week were past. The day before 
that on which the Pascbal Lamb was to be slain, with all that was to 
follow, would be one of rest, a Sabbath to His Soul before its Great 
Agony. He would refresh Himself, gather Himself up for (he terrible 
conflict before Him. And He did so as the Lamb of God—meekly 
submitting Himself to the Will and Hand of His Father, and so 
fulfilling all types, from that of Isaac's sacrifice on Mount Moriah to 
the Paschal Lamb in the Temple; and bringing the reality of all 
prophecy, from that of the Woman’s Seed that would crush the 
Serpent’s head to that of the Kingdom of God in its fullness, when 
its golden gates would be flung open to all men, and Heaven’s own 
light flow out to them as they sought its way of peace. Only two 
days more, as the Jews reckoned them*—that Wednesday and 


1 I take leave to introduce a term 
which baa become naturalised Id German 
theological literature. There la do other 
single word which so expresses the 
ideas, 

* Ad attempt has been lately made, 
with great ingenuity, by the Rev, B, S. 
OarktL of Boxted, to show that only the 


weekly Sabbath and the Day of Atone¬ 
ment. but not the other festive,nor yet the 
natural days, began with the evening. 
The admission in regard to Sabbaths and 
the Dayof Atonement is. In the absence of 
any qualifying remark in regard to them, 
a primd fncie argument against the 
theory. But there Lb more than this* fn 
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Thursday—and at its Even the Paschal supper! And Jesus knew it CHAP, 
well, and He passed that day oi‘ rest and preparation in quiet retire- vm 
meat with His disciples—perhaps in some hollow of the Mount of 
Olives, near the home of Bethany—speaking to them of His Cruci¬ 
fixion on the near Passover. They sorely needed His words; they, 
rather than lie, needed to be prepared for what was coming. But 
what Divine calm, what willing obedience, and also what outgoing 
of love to them, with full consciousness of what was before Him, to 
think and speak of this only on that dayl So would not a Messiah 
of Jewish conception have acted; nay, He would not have been placed 
in such circumstances. So would not a Messiah of ambitious aims 
or of Jewish Nationalist aspirations have acted; He would have done 
what the Sanhedrin feared, and raised a 'tumult of the people,’ 
prepared for it as the multitude was, which had so lately raised the 
Hosanna-cry in street and Temple. So would a disillusioned enthu¬ 
siast not have acted; he would have withdrawn from the impending 
fate. But Jesus knew it all—far more than the agony of shame and 
suffering, even the unfathomable agony of soul. And the while He 
thought only of them in it all. Such thinking and speaking is not 
that of Man—it is that of the Incarnate Son of God, the Christ of 
the Gospels. 

He had, indeed, before that, sought gradually to prepare them for 
what was to happen on the morrow’s night. He had pointed to it 
in dim figure at the very opening of His Ministry, on the first occasion 
that he had taught in the Temple,* as well as to Nicodemus. b He had *Bt. John 
hinted it, when He spoke of the deep sorrow when the Bridegroom k u Lli 
would be taken from them,” of the need of taking up His cross, 11 of 'Bt, Man. 

m * b til l&i 

the fulfilment in Him of the Jonah-type,* of His Flesh which He dx8g 
would give for the life of the world/ as well as in what might have 
seemed the Parabolic teaching about the Good Shepherd, Who laid f8L Jotin 
down His life for the Sheep/ and the Heir Whom the evil husband- 
men cast out and killed/ But He had also spoken of it quite ifiVifi 11 
directly—and this, let us specially notice, always when some high- 
point in His History had been reached, and the disciples might have 
been carried away into Messianic expectations of an exaltation with¬ 
out humiliation, a triumph not a sacrifice. We remember, that the first 
occasion on which He spoke thus clearly was immediately after that 

Choll. 83 a it Ifl noted, in connection with lasted till three stars became visible, 
offerings, that as in the history of the Lastly, and most important in regard to 
Creation the day always belonged to the the Passover, it is distinctly stated (Jer. 
previous night (* one day *) t it was always Pes. 27 c, below), that it began with the 
to be reckoned in the same manner. darkness on the 14th Nisan. 

Again, io Tea. 2 a it is stated that the day 
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confession of Peter, which laid the foundation of the Church, againHt 
which the gates of hell should not prevail;* the next, alter descend¬ 
ing from the Mount of Transfiguration; * the last, on preparing to 
make His triumphal Messianic Entry into Jerusalem.* The darker 
hints and Parabolic sayings might have been misunderstood. Even us 
regarded the clear prediction of His Death, preconceived ideas eould 
find no room for such a fact. Deep veneration, which could not asso¬ 
ciate it with His Person, and a love which could not bear the thought 
of it, might, after the first shock of the words was past, and their 
immediate fulfilment did not follow, suggest some other possible ex¬ 
planation of the prediction. But ou tlmt Wednesday it wus impos¬ 
sible to misunderstand; it could scarcely have been possible to doubt 
what Jesus said of His near Crucifixion. 1 11 If illusions hud still existed, 
the last two days must have rudely dispelled them. The triumphal 
Hosannas of His Entry into the City, and the acclamations in the 
Temple, had given place to the cavils of Pharisees, Sadducces, and 
Scribes, and with a ‘Woe 1 upon it Jesus had taken llis last depar¬ 
ture from Israel's sanctuary. And better far than those rulers, 
whom conscience made cowards, did the disciples know how little 
reliance could be placed on the adherence of the 1 multitude.* And 
now the Master was telling it to them in plum words; w as cunnly con¬ 
templating it, and that not ns in the dim future, but in the imme¬ 
diate present—at that very Passover, from w hich scarcely two days 
separated them. Much as we wonder at their brief scattering on 
His arrest and coudcmuation, those humble disciples must have loved 


1 On the evidential force of the narra¬ 
tive of the Crucifixion, I must refer to 
the singularly lucid and powerful reason¬ 
ing of Dr. Hocr, in bis work on * The 
Gospel and ils Witnesses' i London, 
18H3, Lecture VI.). He JinH refers to the 
circumstance, that in the narratives of 
the Crucifix ion, written by Apostles, or 
by friends of Apostles, ' the writ™ do 
Dot shrink from describing tlieir own 
conduct, or that of their Master/ with a 
truthfulness which terribly reflects on 
their constancy, courage, and even manli¬ 
ness. Dr. JVcimj'jp second argument is so 
Clearly put, that I must take leave to trans¬ 
fer bis Language to those pages. 1 Christ 
Crucified was, we are told by St. Paul. 

11 unto the Jews a stumbling block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness/' It was a 
constant reproach to Christiana, that 
they worshipped a man who had been cru¬ 
cified as a malefactor. The main fact, of 
course, could not be disguised. But that 
the Evangelical writers should have so 
diligently preserved what might other¬ 


wise have been forgotten—ail the 
minute circumstances of their Master'd 
humiliation, the very weakness of His 
flesh, ami llis shrinking, In tho garden, 
from the cup He had to drink -all those 
murks, in fact, of His human weakness 
which were obliterated by llis Resurrec¬ 
tion this Is an instance of truthfulness 
which seems at least incompatible with 
any legendary origin of the narratives, 
at a time when our Lord was contem¬ 
plated in the glory of His Ascension, 
and of His session at the right hand of 
God. But whatsoever impression of 
truthfulness, and of intense reality in 
detail, is thus created by the history of 
the Passion, must In justice be allowed U> 
reflect back over the whole preceding his¬ 
tory/ The argument Is thtm further 
carried out as to the truthfulness or 
writer* who could so speak of them¬ 
selves, and concerning the fate of the 
Christ. But the whole subject should be 
studied Id the connection Id which Dr, 
Wace has presented IL 


THE HISTORY OF JUDAS. 



Him much to ait around Him in mournful silenco as He thus spake, 
and to follow Him unto Hia Dying. 

But to one of them, in whose heart the darkness had long been 
gathering, this was the decisive moment. The prediction of Christ, 
which Judas as well as the others must have felt to be true, extin¬ 
guished the last glimmering of such light of Christ as his soul had 
been capable of receiving. In its place flared up the lurid flame of 
hell. By the open door out of which he had thrust the dying 
Christ ‘ Satan entered into Judas.’ • Yet, even so, not permanently. 1 ’ 
It may, indeed, be doubted, whether, since God is in Christ, such can 
ever be the case in any human soul, at least on this side eternity. 
Since our world's night has been lit up by the promise from Paradise, 
the rosy hue of its morning has lain on the edge of the horizon, 
deepening into gold, brightening into day, growing into midday- 
strength and evening-glory. Since God’s Voice wakened earth by 
its early Christmas-Hymn, it has never been quite night there, nor can 
it ever be quite night in any human soul. 1 

But it is a terrible night-study, that of Judas. We seem to tread 
our way over loose stones of hot molten lava, as we climb to the edge 
of the crater, and shudderingly look down its depths. And yet there, 
near there, have stood not only St. Peter in the night of his denial, 
but mostly all of us, save they whose Angels have always looked up 
into the Face of our Father in heaven. And yet, in our weakness, 
we have even wept over them! There, near there, have we stood, 
not in the hours of our weakness, but in those of our sore temptation, 
when the blast of doubt had almost quenched the flickering light, or 
the storm of passion or of self-will broken the bruised reed. But He 
prayed for us—and through the night came over desolate moor and 
stony height the Light of His Presence, and above the wild storm rose 
the Voice of Him, Who has come to seek and to save that which was 
lost. Yet near to us, close to us, was the dark abyss; and we can never 
more forget our last, almost sliding, foothold as we quitted its edge. 

A terrible night-study this of Judas, and best to make it here, at 
once, from its beginning to its end. We shall indeed, cateh sudden 
glimpse of him again, as the light of the torches flashes on the 
traitor-face in Gcthsemane; and once more hear his voice in the 
assemblage of the haughty, sneering councillors of Israel, when his 
footfall on the marble pavement of the Temple-halls,* and the clink 
of those thirty accursed pieces of silver shall waken the echoes, wake 
also the dirge of despair in his soul, and he shall flee from the night 
of his soul into the night that for ever closes around him. But all 

1 This apart from the question of the exceptional sin against the Holy Ghost 
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BOOK this as rapidly as we may pass from it, after this present brief study 
V of his character ami history. 

We remember, that 4 Judas, the man of Kcriotli,’ was, so fhr as we 
know, the only disciple of Jeaus from the province of Judaea. This 
circumstance; that he carried the bag, i.e. was treasurer und adminis¬ 
trator of the small common stock of Christ and His disciples; mul 

• BWohii that he was both a hypocrite and a thief*—this is all that wo know 

for certain of his history. From the circumstance that he was ap¬ 
pointed to such office of trust in the Apostolic community, we infer 
that he must have been looked up to by the others us an able and 
prudent man, a good administrator. And there is probably no reason 
to doubt, that he possessed the natural gift of administration or of 

* 1 Oar* tii ‘government 1 {Ku(iiprr}cn^ The question, why Jesus left him 1 the 

11 bag* after He knew him to be a thicT—which* as we believe, he wns 

not at the beginning, and only became in the course of time and in 
the progress of disappointment—is best answered .by this other: 
Why He originally allowed it to bo entrusted to Judas? It was not 
only because he was best fitted—probably, absolutely fitted—for such 
work, but also in mercy to him, in view of his character. To engage 
in that for which a man is naturally fitted is the most likely means 
of keeping him from brooding, dissatisfaction, alienation, and eventual 
apostasy. On the other hand, it must be admitted that, as mostly 
all our life-temptations come to us from that for which we have most 
aptitude, when Judas was alienated and unfaithful in heart, this very 
thing became also his greatest temptation, and, indeed, hurried aim 
to his ruin. But only after ho had first failed inwardly. And so, 
as ever in like circumstances, the very things which might have 
been moat of blessing become most of curse, and the judgment of 
hardening fulfils itself by that which in itself is good. Nor could 
‘the bag T have been afterwards taken from him without both ex¬ 
posing him to the others, and precipitating his moral destruction. 
And so he had to be left to the process of inward ripening, till all was 
ready for the sickle. 

This very gift of 4 government* in Judas may also help us to 
understand how he may have been first attracted to Jesus, and 
through what process, when alienated, he came to end in that terri* 
ble sin which had cast its snare ubout him. The ‘gift of govern¬ 
ment'would, in its active aspect, imply the desire for it. From 
thence to ambition in its worst, or selfish, aspect, there is only a 
step—scarcely that: rather, only different moral premisses. 1 Judas 

1 On the relation between ambition and cuvetoasuesa, generally, and in the 
ease of Jadse, see n 77. 
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was drawn to Jesus as the Jewish Messiah, and he believed in Him CHAP, 
as such, possibly both earnestly and ardently; but he expected that VIII 
His would be the success, the result, and the triumphs of the Jewish v —- y— 
Messiah, and he also expected personally and fully to share in 
them. How deep-rooted were such feelings even in the best, pureBt, 
and most unselfish of Jesus' disciples, we gather from the request of 
the mother of John and James for her sons, and from Peter’s question: 

‘What shall we have?' It must have been sorrow, the misery 
of moral loneliness, and humiliation, to Him Who was Unselfishness 
Incarnate, Who lived to die and was full to empty Himself, to be 
associated with such as even His most intimate disciples, who in this 
sense also could not watch with Him even one hour, and in whom, at 
the end of His Ministry, such heaviness was mentally and morally 
the outcrop, if not the outcome. And in Judas all this must have 
been an hundredfold more than in them who were in heart true to 
Christ. 

He had, from such conviction as we have described, joined the 
movement at its very commencement. Then, multitudes in Galilee 
followed His Footsteps, and watched for His every appearance; they 
hung entranced on His lips in the Synagogue or on ‘the Mount’; 
they flocked to Him from every town, village, and hamlet; they 
bore the sick and dying to His Feet, and witnessed, awestruck, how 
conquered devils gave their testimony to His Divine Power. It was 
the spring-time of the movement, and all was full of promise—land, 
people, and disciples. The Baptist, who had bowed before Him and 
testified to Him, was still lilting his voice to proclaim the near King¬ 
dom. But the people had turned after Jesus, and He swayed them. 

And, oh! what power was there in His Face and Word, in His look 
and deed. And Judas, also, had been one of them who, on their 
early Mission, had temporarily had power given him, so that the very 
devils had been subject to them. But, step by step, had come the 
disappointment. John was beheaded, and not avenged; on the con¬ 
trary, Jesus withdrew Himself. This constant withdrawing, whether 
from enemies or from success—almost amonnting to flight—even 
when they would have made Him a King; this refusal to Bhow Him¬ 
self openly, either at Jerusalem, as His own brethren had taunted 
Him, or, indeed, anywhere else; this uniform preaching of dis¬ 
couragement to them, when they came to Him elated and hopeful 
at Borne success; this gathering enmity of Israel’s leaders, and His 
marked avoidance of, or, aB some might have put it, His failure in 
taking up the repeated public challenge of the Pharisees to show a 
sign from heaven; last, and chief of all, this constant and growing 
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BOOK reference to shame, disaster, and death—what did it all mean, if not 
V disappointment of all those hopes and expectations which had mad a 

Judas at the first a disciple of Jesus? 

He that so knew Jesus, not only in His Words and Deeds, but in 
His inmost Thoughts, even to His night-long communing with God 
on the hill-side, could not have seriously believed in the coarse 
Pharisaic charge of Satanic agency as the explanation of all. Vet, 
from the then Jewish standpoint, he could seureely have found it 
impossible to suggest some other explanation of His miraculous 
power. But, a9 increasingly the moral aud spiritual aspect of 
Christ's Kingdom must have become apparent to even the dullest 
intellect, the bitter disappointment of his Messianic thoughts aud 
hopes must have gone on, increasing in proportion as, side by side 
with it, the process of moral alienation, unavoidably connected with 
his resistance to such spiritual manifestations, continued and in¬ 
creased. And so the mental and the moral alienation went on to¬ 
gether, affected by and affecting each other. As if we were pressed 
to name a definite moment when the process of disintegration, at 
least sensibly, began, we would point to that Sabbath-morning at 
Capernaum, when Christ had preached about His Flesh as the Food 
of the World, and so many of His adherents ceased to follow after 
Him; nay, when the leaven so worked even in His disciples, that 
He turned to them with the searching question—intended to show 
them the full import of the crisis—whether they also would leave 
Him? Peter conquered by grasping the moral element, because it 
was germane to him and to the other true disciples: * To whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ But this moral 
element was the very cliff on which Judas made Bbipwreck. After 
this, all was wrong, and increasingly so. We see disappointment in 
his face when not climbing the Mount of Transfiguration, and dis¬ 
appointment in the failure to heal the lunatick child. In the disputes 
by the way, in the quarrels who was greatest among them, in all the 
pettiness of misunderstandings and realistic folly of their questions 
or answers, we seem to hear the echo of bis voice, to see the result 
of his influence, the leaven of his presence. And in it all we mark 
the downward hastening of bis course, even to the moment when, in 
contrast to the deep love of a Mary, he first stands before us un¬ 
masked, as heartless, hypocritical, full of hatred—disappointed ambi¬ 
tion having broken down into selfishness, and selfishness slid into 
covetousness, even to the crime of stealing that which was destined 
for the poor. 

For, when an ambition which rests only on selfishness gives way. 
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there lies close by it the coarse lust of covetousness, as the kindred chap. 

passion and lower expression of that other form of selfishness. When viii 
the Messianic faith of Judas gave place to utter disappointment, the v — 1 "y—— 
moral and spiritual character of Christ’s Teaching would affect him, 
not sympathetically but antipathetically. Thus, that which should 
have opened the door of his heart, only closed and double-barred it. 

His attachment to the Person of Jesus would give place to actual 
hatred, though only of a temporary character; and the wild intense¬ 
ness of his Eastern nature would set it all in flame. Thus, when 
Judas had lost his slender foothold, or, rather, when it had slipped 
from under him, he fell down, down the eternal abyss. The only 
hold to which he could cling was the passion of his soul. As he laid 
hands on it, it gave way, and fell with him into fathomless depths. 

We, each of us, have also some master-passion; and if, which God 
forbid! we should lose our foothold, we also would grasp this master- 
passion, and it would give way, and carry us with it into the eternal 

dark and deep. 

On that spring day, in the restfulness of Bethany, when the 
Master was taking His sad and solemn Farewell of sky and earth, of 
friends and disciples, and told them what was to happen only two 
days later at the Passover, it was all settled in the soul of Judas. 

* Satan entered ’ it. Christ would be crucified; this was quite cer¬ 
tain. In the general cataclysm let Judas have at least something. 

And so, on that sunny afternoon, he left them out there, to seek 
speech of them that were gathered, not in their ordinary meeting- 

place, but in the High-Priest's Palace. Even this indicates that it 
was an informal meeting, consultative rather than judicial. For, it 
was one of the principles of Jewish Law that, in criminal cases, sen¬ 
tence must be spoken in the regular meeting-place of the Sanhedrin.* * Ab. zm. 
The same inference is conveyed by the circumstance, that the captain Wore mat 
of the Temple-guard and his immediate subordinates seem to have 
been taken into the council,” no doubt to concert the measures for the i»Bt. Luk# 
actual arrest of Jesus. There had previously been a similar gather- xxU ‘ 1 
ing and consultation, when the report of the raising of Lazarus reached 
the authorities of Jerusalem.' The practical resolution adopted at -BLJobn 

r 17 ^7 ig 

that meeting had apparently been, that a strict watch should hence¬ 
forth be kept on Christ’s movements, and that every one of them, as 
well as the names of His friends, and the places of His secret retire¬ 


ment, should be communicated to the authorities, with the view to 
His arrest at the proper moment. 1 

It was prohably in professed obedience to this direction, that the 
traitor presented himself that afternoon in the Palace of the High- 
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BOOK Priest Caiaphas.* Those assembled there were the ‘ cliiefe ’ of the 
T Priesthood—no doubt, the Temple-officials, heads of the courses of 

Priests, and connections of the High-rricstly family, who constituted 
what both Josephus and the Talmud designate as the Priestly Couueil.’ 
All connected with the Temple, its ritual, administration, order, and 
laws, would be in their hands. Moreover, it was hut natural, that 
the High-Priest and his council should be the regular official mod him 
between the Roman authorities and the people. In matters which 
concerned, not ordinary misdemeanours, but political crimes (such as 
it was wished to represent the movement of Jesus), or which affected 
the status of the established religion, the official chiefs of the Priest¬ 
hood would, of course, be the persons to appeal, in conjunction with 
the Sanhcdrists, to the secular authorities. This, irrespective of tlio 
question—to which reference will be made in the sequel—what placo 
the Chief Priests held in the Sanhedrin, llut in that meeting in 
the Palace of Caiaphas, besides these Priestly Chielh, the leading 
Sanhedrists (‘ Scribes and Elders’) were also gathered. They were 
deliberating how Jesus might be taken by subtilty and killed. 
Probably they had not yet fixed on any definite plan. Only ut 
this conclusion had they arrived—probably in consequence of the 
popular acclamations at His Entry into Jerusalem, and of what had 
Bince happened—that nothing must be dono during the Feast, for 
fear of some popular tumult. They knew only too well the character 
of Pilate, and how in any such tumult all parties—the leaders as 
well as the led—might experience terrihlo vengeance. 

It must have been intense relief when, in their perplexity, the 
traitor now presented himself before them with his proposals. Vet 
his reception was not such as he may have looked for. He probably 
expected to be hailed and treated as a most important ally. They 
were, indeed, 'glad, and covenanted to give him money,' even ns he 
promised to dog His steps, and watch fbr the opportunity which they 
Bought. In truth, the offbr of the hetrayer changed the whole aspect 
of matters. What formerly they dreaded to attempt seemed now 
both safe and easy. They could not allow such an opportunity to 
slip; it was one that might never occur again. Nay, might it not 
even seem, from the defection of Judas, as if dissatisfaction and 
disbelief hod begun to spread in the innermost rirelo of Christ’s 
disciples? 

Yet, withal, they treated Judas not as an honoured associate, but 
as a common informer, and a contemptihle betrayer. This was not 

1 About Calaphu, mo Book tl. eh. xl. not well armngod, by Wieaeler, Belli-. 

* The evidence Is collected, although pp. 105-ISO. 
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only natural but, in the circumstances, the wisest policy, alike in 
order to save their own dignity, ami to keep most secure hold on the 
betrayer. Aud, after all, it might be said, so as to minimise his 
services, that Judas could really not do much for them—only Bhow 
them how they might seize Him at unawares in the absence of the 
multitude, to avoid the possible tumult of an open arrest. So little 
did they understand Christ 1 And Judas had at last to speak it out 
barefacedly—so selling himself as well as the Master: * What will 
ye give me?’ It was in literal fulfilment of prophecy,* that they 
“weighed out’ to him 1 from the very Temple-treasury those thirty 
pieces of silver (about 3 1, 15s.). f And here we mark, that there is 
always terrible literality abouL the prophecies of Judgment, while 
those of blessing far exceed the words of prediction. And yet it was 
surely as much in contempt of the seller as of Him Whom he sold; 
that they paid the legal price of a slave. Or did they mean some 
kind of legal fiction, such as to buy the Person of Jesus at the legal 
price of a slave, so as to hand it afterwards over to the secular 
authorities? Such fictions, to save the conscience by a logical 
quibble, are not so uncommon—and the case of the Inquisitors hand¬ 
ing over the condemned heretic to the secular authorities will recur 
to the mind. But, in truth, Judas could not now have escaped their 
toils. They might have offered him ten or five pieces of silver, 
and he must still have stuck to his bargain. Yet none the less do we 
mark the deep symbolic significance of it all, in that the Lord was, so 
to speak, paid for out of the Temple-money which was destined for the 
purchase of sacrifices, and that He, Who took on Him the form of a 
servant, b was sold and bought at the legal price of a slave.' 

And yet Satan must once more enter the heart of Judas at that 
Supper, before he can finally do the deed.' 1 But, even so, we believe 
it was only temporarily, not for always—for, he was still a human 
being, such as on this side eternity we all are—and he had still a 
conscience working in him. With this element he had not reckoned 
in his bargain in the High Priest’s Palace. On the morrow of His 
condemnation would it exact a terrible account. That night in Geth- 
semane never more passed from his soul. In the thickening and 
encircling gloom all around, he must have ever seen only the torch¬ 
light glare as it fell on the pallid Face of the Divine Sufferer. In the 
terrible stillness before the storm, he muBt have ever heard only these 
words: ‘ Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss? ’ He did not 
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BOOK hate Jesus then—he hated nothing; he hated everything. He was 
v utterly desolate, as the storm ol’ despair swept over his disenchanted 
■""v—" soul, and swept him before it. No one in heaven or on earth to 

appeal to; no one, Angel or man, to stand by him. Not the priests, 
who had paid him the price of blood, would have aught of him, not 
even the thirty pieces of silver, the blood-money of his Master and 
of his own soul—even as the modern Synagogue, which approves of 
what has been done, but not of the deed, will have none of him! 
With their ‘See thou to it I ’ they sent him reeling back into his 
darkness. Not so could conscience be stilled. And, louder than the 
ring of the thirty silver pieces as they fell on the marble pavement 
of the Temple, rang it ever in his soul, *1 have betrayed innocent 
blood 1' Even if Judas possessed that which on earth cleaves closest 
and longest to us—a woman’s love—it could not have abode by him. 
It would have turned into madness and fled; or it would have 
withered, struck by the lightning-flash of that night of terrors. 

Deeper—farther out into the night 1 to its farthest bounds— 
where rises and falls the dark flood of death. The wild howl of the 
storm has lashed the dark waters into fury: they toss and break in 
wild billows at his feet. One narrow rift in the cloud-curtain over¬ 
head, and, in the pale, deathlike light lies the Figure of the Christ, 
so calm and placid, untouched and unharmed, on the storm-tossed 
waters, as it had been that night lying on the Lake of Galilee, when 
Judas had seen Him come to them over the surging billows, and then 
bid them be peace. Peace I What peace to him now—in earth or 
heaven? It was the same Christ, bnt thorn-crowned, with nail-prints 
in His Hands and Feet. And this Judas had done to the Master! 
Only for one moment did it seem to lie there; then it was sucked up 
by the dark waters beneath. And again the cloud-curtain is drawn, 
only more closely; the darkness is thicker, and the storm wilder than 
before. Out into that darkness, with one wild plunge—there, where 
the Figure of the Dead Christ had lain on the waters! And the dark 
Waters have closed around him in eternal silence. 

fe ******* 

In the lurid morn that broke on the other shore where the flood 
cast him up, did he meet those searching, loving Eyes of Jesus, 
Whose gaze be knew so well—when, he came to answer for the deeds 
done in the flesh? 

******** 

And—can there be a store in the Eternal Compassion for the Be¬ 
trayer of Christ ? 
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CHAPTER IX. . 

THE FIFTH DAY IN PASSION-WEEK—‘ MAKE READY THE PASSOVERl ’ 

^'SL Matt. xxvi. 17-19; St. Mark xiv. 12-16; St. Luke xxii. 7-13; SL John xiii. 1.) 

When the traitor returned from Jerusalem on the Wednesday after- CHAP, 
noon, the Passover, in the popular and canonical, though not in IX 
the Biblical sense, was close at hand. It began on the 14th Nisan, 
that is, from the appearance of the first three stars on Wednesday 
evening [the evening of what had been the 13thJ, and ended with 
the first three stars on Thursday evening [the evening of what had 
been the 14th day of Nisan]. As this is an exceedingly important 
point, it is well here to quote the precise language of the Jerusalem 
Talmud;* 'What means: On the Pesachl 1 On the 14th [Nisan].’ ow.Fes. 
And so Josephus describes the Feast as one of eight days, b evidently betoreiaut 
reckoning its beginning on the 14th, and its close at the end of the 
21st Nisan. The absence of the traitor so close upon the Feast would 
therefore, be the less noticed by the others. Necessary preparations 
might have to be made, even though they were to be guests in some 
house—they knew not which. These would, of course, devolve on 
Judas. Besides, from previous conversations, they may also- have 
judged that 1 the man of Kerioth ’ would fain escape what the Lord 
had all that day been telling them about, and which was now filling 
their minds and hearts. 

Everyone in Israel was thinking about the Feast. For the pre¬ 
vious month it had been the subject of discussion in the Academies, 
and, for the last two Sabbaths at least, that of discourse in the 

Synagogues. 1 Everyone was going to Jerusalem, or had those near 

and dear to them there, or at least watched the festive processions 

to the Metropolis of Judaism. It was a gathering of universal 
Israel, that of the memorial of the birth-night of the nation, and of 
itB Exodus, when friends from afar would meet, and new friends be 

1 The question is put in connection 27 b, towards the end). But the detailed 
with Pea. i. a. quotations would here be so numerous. 

1 See the Jerusalem Gemaro (Jer. Pea. that it seems wiser to omit them. 
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BOOK made; when offerings long due would be brought, ami purification 

▼ long needed be obtained—and all worship in that grand and glorious 

’■-Y-"—' Temple, with its gorgeous ritual. National and religious feelings 

were alike stirred in what reached far back to the first, and pointed 
far forward to the Anal Deliverance. On that day a Jew might 
well glory in being a Jew. Bui we must not dwelt on such thong Ids, 
nor attempt a general description of the Foust. lt;Uher shall wo 
try to follow closely the footsteps of Christ and His disciples, mid see 
or know only what on that day they saw and did. 

For ecclesiastical purposes Beth phage and Bethany seem to have 
been included in Jerusalem, But Jesus must keep the Feast in the 
City itself, although, if His purpose bad not been interrupted, He 
would have spent the night outside its walls. 1 The first preparations 
for the Feast would commence shortly after the return of the traitor. 
For, on the evening [of the 13th] commenced the 14tb of Nisun. 
when a solemn search was made with lighted candle throughout each 
house for any leaven that might be hidden, or have fallen aside by 
accident. Such was put by in a safe place, and afterwards destroyed 
with the rest. In Galilee it was the usage to abstain wholly 11*0111 
work; in Judmatbc day was divided, and actual work ceased only at 
noon, though nothing new was taken in hand even in the morning. 
This division of the day for festive purposes was a Rabbinic addi¬ 
tion; and, by way of a hedge around it, an hour before midday was 
fixed after which nothing leavened might be eaten. The more strict 
abstained from it even an hour earlier (at ten O’clock), lest the 
eleventh hour might insensibly run iuto the forbidden midday. But 
there could be little real danger of this, since, by way of public notifi¬ 
cation, two desecrated thankoffering cakes were laid on a bench in 
the Temple, the removal of one of which indicated that tho time 
for eating what was leavened had passed: the removal of the other, 
that the time for destroying all leaven had come.* 

It was probably after the early meal, and when the eating of 
leaven had ceased, tbat Jesus began preparations for the Paschal 
Supper. St. John, who, in view of the details in the other Gospels, 
summarises, and, in some sense, almost passes over, the outward 
events, bo that their narration may not divert attention from those 

1 Comp. 6L Malt. xivl. 30, 36; St. Rabbi proponed that the search should be 
Hark rfv. 16, si; si. Lake «U- 39; BL repeated at three different times! If It had 
John 1 vtll. I. been omitted on the evening of the 13th, 

1 Tbe Jerusalem Talrond gives the it would be made on the forenoon of the 
moat minute details of the places 14th Nisaa. 

Id which search is to be made. One 
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nil-important teachings which he alone records, simply tells by way chap. 
of preface ami explanation—alike of the ‘Last Supper’ and of what IX 
followed—that Jesus, ‘knowing that His hour was come that He '■—■■y-—' 
should depart out of this world unto the Father 1 . . . having loved 
His own which were in the world, Ho loved them unto the end. 1 ’ 

But St. Luke’s account of what actually happened, being in some 
points the most explicit, requires to be carefully studied, and that 
without thought of any possible consequences in regard to the har¬ 
mony of the Gospels. It is almost impossible to imagine anything 
more evident, than that he wishes us to understand that Jesus was 
about to celebrate the ordinary Jewish Paschal Supper. ‘And the 
Day of Unleavened Bread came, on which the Passover must be sac¬ 
rificed.’* The designation is exactly that of the commencement of >SLLuke 
the Pascha, which, as we have seen, was the 14th Nisan, and the 
description that of the slaying of the Paschal Lainb. What follows 
is in exact accordance with it: ‘And He sent Peter and John, say¬ 
ing, Go and make ready for us the Pascha, that we may eat it.' 

Then occur these three notices in the same account: ‘And . . . 
they made ready the Pascha;”* ‘and when the hour was come, He »ver. is 
reclined [as usual at the Paschal Supper], and the Apostles with 
Him;’* and, finally, these words of His: a ‘With desire I have de- *ver. it 
sired to eat this Pascha with you.’ And with this fully agrees the * Ter16 
language of the other two Synoptists, St. Matt. xxvi. 17-20, and 
St. Mark xiv. 12-17.* No ingenuity can explain away these facts. 

The suggestion, that in that year the Sanhedrin had postponed the 
Paschal Supper from Thursday evening (the 14th-15th Nisan) to 
Friday evening (15-16th Nisan), so as to avoid the Sabbath following 
on the first day of the feast—and that the Paschal Lamb was there¬ 
fore in that year eaten on Friday, the evening of the day on which 
Jesus was crucified, is an assumption void of all support in history 

1 These phrases occur frequently in them to the end’) as referring to the 
Jewish writings for dying: ‘the hourbas final aDd greatest manifestation of His 
come* * to depart out of this world.’ Thus, love; the one being the terminus a quo, 
in Targum on Cant. i. 7, * when the hour the other the terminus ad quem. 
bad come that Moses should depart out 3 It deserves notice, that the latest Jew- 
of the world; ’ Sbem. R. 33, * what hour ish writer on the subject (Jr,el, Blicke in 
the time came for our father Jacob that d. Relig. Gesch.Part II. pp.62 Ac.)—how- 
he should depart out of the world.’ ever we may otherwise differ from him— 

1 The words may also be rendered ‘ to has by an ingenious process of combina- 
the uttermost.’ But it seems more tion shown, that the original view ex- 
natural to understand the ‘ having loved ’ pressed in Jewish writings was, that 
as referring to all Christ’s previous say- Jesus was crucified on the first Pascbal 
ings and doings—as it were, the summing day, and that this was only at a later 
up of the whole past, like St. Matt. xxvi. period modified to 1 tbe eve of the 
1: ‘ wheD Jesus bad finished all these Pascha,’ Sanb. 43 a, BT a (tbe latter In 
sayings’—and tbe other clause (‘He loved Chasr. haSb., p. 23 6). 
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or Jewish tradition. 1 Equally untenable is it, that Christ had held 
the Paschal Supper a day in advance of that observed by the rest of 
the Jewish world—a supposition not only inconsistent with the plain 
language of the Synoptists, but impossible, since the Paschul Lamb 
could not have been offered in the Temple, and, therefore, no 
Paschal Supper held, out of the regular time. But, perhaps, the 
strangest attempt to reconcile the statement of the Synnptists with 
what is supposed inconsistent with it in the narration of St, Jolm % 
is, that while the rest of Jerusalem, including Christ and 11 is Apos¬ 
tles, partook of the Paschal Supper, the chief priests bad been inter¬ 
rupted in, or rather prevented from it by their proceedings against 
Jesus—that, in fact, they had not touched it when they feared to 
enter Pilate’s Judgment-Hall; b and that, after that, they went bark 
to eat it, * turning the Supper into a breakfast.’ 1 Among the vari¬ 
ous objections to this extraordinary hypothesis, this one will be sufll- 
cient, that such w r ou!d have been absolutely contrary to one of the 
plainest rubrical directions, which has it; ‘The Paseha is not eaten 
but during the night, nor yet later than the middle of the night/ 0 
It was, therefore, with the view of preparing the ordinary 
Paschal Supper that the Lord now sent Peter ami Jolm/ For 
the first time we see them here joined together by the Lord, those 
two, who henceforth were to be so closely connected; lie of deepest 
feeling with him of quickest action. And their question, where He 
would have the Paschal Meal prepared, gives us a momentary glimpse 
of the mutual relation between the Master and His Disciples; how 
He was still the Master, even in their moat intimate converse, and 
would only tell them what to do just when it needed to be done; 
and how they presumed not to ask beforehand (far less to propose, 
or to interfere), but had simple confidence and absolute submission 
as regarded all things. The direction which the Lord gave, while 
once more evidencing to them, as it docs to us, the Divine fore¬ 
knowledge of Christ, had also its deep human meaning. Evidently, 
neither the house where the Passover was to be kept, nor its owner, 1 
was to be named beforehand within hearing of Judas. That last Meal 
with its Institution of the Holy Supper, was not to be interrupted, 
nor their last retreat betrayed, till all had been said and done, even to 
the last prayer of Agony in Gethscmanc, Wc can scarcely err in 


1 II has of late, however, found an 
advocate even Id the learned Bishop 
Haneberg , 

1 So Archdeacon Walk in* (la Eicors ns 
F r in Bp. EUicotf* 1 Commentary oa the 


N.T./ Gospel of St. John). 

* SL Matthew calls him 'such an one 1 
(r ov bttra). The details are furnished 
by St- Mark and St. Luke, and must be 
gathered from those Gospel*. 
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seeing in this combination of foreknowledge with prudence the ex¬ 
pression of the Divine and the Human: the * two Natures in One 
Person/ The sign which Jesus gave the two Apostles reminds us of 
that by which Samuel of old had conveyed assurance and direction to 
Saul/ On their entrance into Jerusalem they would meet a man— 
manifestly a servant—carrying a pitcher of water. Without accosting, 
they were to follow him, and, when they reached the house, to deliver 
to its owner this message: 1 1 The Master saith, My time is at hand— 


the 


with thee [i.c. in thy house: the emphasis is on this] I hold 3 
Passover with My disciples/ Where is My 3 hostelry [or 4 hair], 
where I shall eat the Passover with My disciples?' 0 

Two thiugs here deserve marked attention. The disciples were 
not bidden ask for the chief or ‘ Upper Chamber, 1 but for what we 
have rendered, for want of better, by i hostelry, 1 or ‘ hall 1 — KardXv^a 
the place in the house where, as in an open Khan, the beasts of 
burden were unloaded, shoes and staff, or dusty garment and burdens 
put down—if an apartment, at least a common one, certainly not 
the hest. Except in this place/ 4 the word only occurs as the design 


nation of the ‘inn * or ‘ hostelry’ {KaraXu^a) in Bethlehem, where 
the Virgin-Mother brought forth her first-born Son, and laid Him in 
a manger/ He Who was born in a ‘hostelry*— Katalyma —was 
content to ask for His last Meal in a Katalyma . Only, and this we 
mark secondly, it must be His own: ‘My Katalyma . 1 It was a 
common practice, that more than one company partook of the 
Paschal Supper in the same apartment/ 5 In the multitude of those 
who would sit down to the Paschal Supper this was unavoidable, for 
all partook of, including women and children/ only excepting those 
who were Levitically unclean. And, though each company might 
not consist of less than ten, it was not to be larger than that each 
should be able to partake of at least a small portion of the Paschal 
Lamb h —and we know how small lambs are in the East. But, while 
He only asked for His last Meal in the Katalyma , some hall opening 
on the open court, Christ would have it His own—to Himself, to eat 
the Passover alone with His Apostles. Not even a company of 
disciples—such as the owner of the house unquestionably was—nor 
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1 We combine the words from the three 
SyuopUsts. 

1 Literally, I do. 

3 So in St + Luke and also according to 
the better reading in St. Mark. 

4 The word occurs seven times in the 
LXXand twice in the Apocrypha(Eccliis. 
xjy. 25; 1 Macc. iii. 45). But out of theBe 


nine passages only in one, 1 Sam. ix. 22, 
docs it Bt&nd for ■ apartment 1 
6 The Mishnah explains certain regula¬ 
tions for such cases. According to the 
Targum Pseudo-Jon., each company was 
not to consist of less than ten persona; 
according to Josephus (War vt SK 3), of 

not more than twenty. 
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yet, be it marked, even the Virgin-Mother, might be present; witness 
what passed, hear what He said, or be at the first Institution of His 
Holy Supper* To us at least this also recalls the words of St, Paul: 
1 1 have received of the Lord that which I also delivered unto von/ * 
There can be no reasonable doubt that, as already hinted, the 
owner of the house was a disciple, although at festive seasons 
unbounded hospitality was extended to strangers generally, and no 
man in Jerusalem considered his house as strictly his own, far less 
would let it out for hire/ But no mere stranger would, in answer 
to so mysterious a message, have given up, without further question¬ 
ing, liis best room* Had he known Peter and Jolm; or recognised 
Him Who sent the message by the announcement that it was ‘The 
Master; 1 or by the words to which His Teaching had attached such 
meaning: that His time had come; or even by the peculiar emphasis 
of His command: i With thee 1 I hold the Paseha with My dis¬ 
ciples? 1 It matters little which it was—and, in fact, the impression 
on the mind almost ig, that the owner of the house had not, indeed, 
expected, but held himself ready for such a call. It was the lust 
request or the dying Master—and could he have refused it? But he 
would do more than immediately and unquestioningly comply. The 
Master would only ask for ' the hallas He was born in a Kuttilyma^ 
bo He would have been content to eat there Hig last Meal—at the 
same time meal, feast, sacrifice, and institution. But the unnamed 
disciple would assign to Him, not the Hall, but the best and chicfcst, 
'the upper chamber, T or AliyoJi } at the same time the most honour¬ 
able and the most retired place, where from the outside stairs 
entrance and departure might be had without passing through the 
house. And 1 the upper room 1 was t large/ i ftirnished and ready/ r 
From Jewish authorities we know, that the average dining-apartment 
was computed at fifteen feet square ; A the expression ‘ furnished/ no 
doubt, refers to the arrangement of couches all round the Table, 
except at its end, since it was a canon, that the very poorest must 
partake of that Supper in a reclining attitude, to indicate rest, sufety, 
and liberty; 1 while the term 'ready 1 eeems to point to the ready 
provision of all that was required for the Feast. In that case, ull 
that the disciples would have to i make ready * would be * the Pas¬ 
chal Lamb/ and perhaps that first Chagigah y or festive Sacrifice, 
which, if the Paschal Lamb itself would not suffice for Supper, was 


1 Comp, similarly, Tor example, SL 
Mark v. 41; x. 18. 

1 The Talmud puts it that slaves were 


woDtUrtake their meals Blending, and that 
this reclining beet Indicated how Israel 
hod passed from bondage Into liberty. 
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added to it. And here it mu9t be remembered, that it was of religion 
to fast till the Paschal Supper—as the Jerusalem Talmud explains,* 
in order the better to relish the Supper. 

Perhaps it is not wise to attempt lilting the veil which rests on 
the unnamed ‘such an one,’ whose was the privilege of being the last 
Host of the Lord and the first Host of His Church, gathered within 
the new bond of the fellowship of His Body and Blood. And yet we 
can scarcely abstain from speculating. To us at least it seems most 
likely, that it was the house of Mark’s father (then still alive)—a large 
one, as we gather from Acts xii. 13. For, the most obvious explana¬ 
tion of the introduction by St. Mark alone of such an incident as 
that about the young man who was accompanying Christ as He was 
led away captive, and who, on fleeing from those that would have laid 
hold on him, left in their hands the inner garment which he had 
loosely cast about him, as, roused from sleep, he had rushed into 
Gethscmano, is, that he was none other than St. Mark himself. If 
so, we can understand it all: how the traitor may have first hrought 
the Temple-guards, who had come to seize Christ, to the house of 
Mark’s father, where the Supper had been held, and that, finding 
Him gone, they had followed to Gethsemanc, for ‘Judas knew the 
place, for Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with His disciples ’ ”—and 
how Mark, startled from his sleep by the appearance of the armed 
men, would hastily cast about him his loose tunic and run alter 
them; then, after the flight of the disciples, accompany Christ, but 
escape intended arrest by leaving his tunic in the hands of his would- 

be captors. 

If the view formerly expressed is correct, that the owner of the 
house had provided all that was needed for the Supper, Peter and John 
would find there the Wine for the four Cups, the cakes of unleavened 
Bread, and probably also ‘ the bitter herbs.’ Of the latter five kinds 
are mentioned, c which were to be dipped once in salt water, or 
vinegar, and another time in a mixture called Charoseth (a com¬ 
pound made of nuts, raisins, apples, almonds, &c.‘)—although this 
Charoseth was not obligatory. The wine was the ordinary one of the 

country, only red; it was mixed with water, generally in the propor¬ 
tion of one part to two of water.* The quantity for each of the four 
Cups is stated by one authority as five-sixteenths of a log, which may 


1 As it was symbolic of the clay on 
which the children of Israel worked in 
Egypt, the rubric has it that it must be 
thick (Pea. 116 a). 

1 The contention that it was unfer* 


merited wine is not worth serious discus¬ 
sion, although in modem practice (for 

reasons needless to mention) its use is 
allowed. 
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BOOK be roughly computed at half a tumbler—of course mixed with water.’ 

v The Paschal Cup is described (according to the rubrical measure, 

which of course would not always be observed) as two fingers long by 
two fingers broad, and its height as a finger, half a finger, and ono- 
third of a finger. All things being, as we presume, ready in the 
furnished upper room, it would only remain for Peter and John to sec 
to the Paschal Lamb, and anything else required for the Supper, 
possibly also to what was to be offered as Chagigah, or festive sacrifice, 
and afterwards eaten at the Supper. If the latter were to be brought, 
the disciples would, of course, have to attend earlier in the Temple. 
The cost of the Lamb, which had to be provided, was very small. 
So low a sum as about threepence of our money is mentioned for 
• ah»g.La such a sacrifice.* But this must refer to a hypothetical case rather 

than to the ordinary cost, and we prefer the more reasonable compu* 
*Msnach tation, from one Seta " to three Selaim • i.e. from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. of 

Sill s 

Eheqai a our money. 

If we mistake not, these purchases had, however, already been 
made on the previous afternoon by Judas. It is not likely that they 
would have been left to the last; nor that lie Who had so lately con¬ 
demned the traffic in the Courts of the Temple would have sent His 
two disciples thither to purchase the Paschal Lamb, which would have 
been necessary to secure an animal that had passed Lcvitical inspec¬ 
tion, since on the Passover-day there would have been no time to 
subject it to such scrutiny. On the other hand, if Judas had made this 
purchase, we perceive not only on what pretext he may have gone to 
Jerusalem on the previous afternoon, but also how, on his way from 
the Sheep-market to the Temple, to have his lamb inspected, he 
may have learned that the Chief-Priests and Sanhcdrists were just 
then in session in the Palace of the Higb-Pricst close by.' 

On the supposition just made, the task of Peter and John would, 
indeed, have been simple. They left the house of Mark with 
wondering but saddened hearts. Once more had they had evidence, 
how the Master’s Divine glance searched the ftitnre in nil its details. 
They had met the servant with the pitcher of water; they had 
delivered tbeir message to the master of the house; and they had 

Been the large Upper Room fhrnished and ready. But this prescience 

1 The whole rubric 1 b found in Jer. perhaps the lamb was even procured by 
Pea. 3T e. The log = to the contents of the owner of the ‘ UpperChamber.'eince 
BtxeggB. Hertfeid (Handelsgeacb. p. 1S4) it might be offered for another. At the 
makes , L f of a log = a dessert spoon, same time the account in the text eeems 
12 log = 1 bin. to accord beat with the Goa pel-narrative. 

* But it may have been otherwise; 
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of Christ afforded only further evidence, that what He had told of chap. 
H is impending Crucifixion would also come true. And now it would IX 
be time for the ordinary Evening-Service and Sacrifice. Ordinarily -y-* 

this began about 2.30 p.m.— the daily Evening-Sacrifice being 
actually offered up about an hour later; but on this occasion, on 
account of the Feast, the Service was an hour earlier. 1 As at about 
half-past one of our time the two Apostles ascended the Temple- 
Mount, following a dense, motley crowd of joyous, chatting pilgrims, 
they must have felt terribly lonely among them. Already the 
shadows of death were gathering around them. In all that crowd how 
few to sympathise with them; how many enemies I The Temple- 
Courts were thronged to the utmost by worshippers from all countries 
and from all parts of the land. The Priests' Court was filled with 
white-robed Priests and Levites—for on that day all the twenty- 
four Courses were on duty, and all their services would be called for, 
although only the Course for that week would that afternoon engage 
in the ordinary service, which preceded that of the Feast. Almost 
mechanically would they witness the various parts of the well- 
remembered ceremonial. There must have been a peculiar meauing 
to them, a mournful significance, in the language of Ps. lxxxi., as the 
Levites chauted it that afternoon in three sections, broken three 
times by the threefold blast from the silver trumpets of the Priests. 

Before the incense was burnt for the Evening Sacrifice, or yet the 
lamps in the Golden Candlestick were trimmed for the night, the 
Paschal-Lambs were slain. The worshippers were admitted in three 

divisions within the Court of the Priests. When the first company 
had entered, the massive Nicanor Gates—which led from the Court 
of the Women to that of Israel—and the other side-gates into the 
Court of the Priests, were closed. A threefold blast from the Priests’ 
trumpets intimated that the Lambs were being slain. This each 
Israelite did for himself. We can scarcely be mistaken in supposing 
that Peter and John would be in the first of the three companies 
into which the offerers were divided; for they must have been anxious 
to be gone, and to meet the Master and their brethren in that 
‘Upper Room.' Peter and John 5 had slain the Lamb, In two rows 
the officiating Priests stood, up to the great Altar of Burnt-offering. 

As one caught up the blood from the dying Lamb in a golden bowl. 


1 If it had been the evening from 
Friday to Saturday, instead of from 
Thursday to Friday, it would have been 
two hours earlier. See the rubric in 
Pea. v. 1. 


!l 


Although, eo far aa we know, not of 
practical importance here, we should 
perhaps bear in mind that John was 
priest. 
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he handed it to his colleague, receiving in return an empty bowl; 
and so the blood was passed on to the Grout Altar, where it was jerked 
in one jet at the base of the Altar. 1 While this wus going on, the 
Hallel * was being chanted by the Levites. We remember that only 
the first line of every Psalm was repeated by the worshippers; while 
to every other line they responded by a Haliduyah, till Pa. exviii. 
was reached, when, besides the first, these three lines were also 
repeated: 


Save now, 1 beseech Thee, Lord; 

O Lord, I beseech Thee, send now prosperity. 
Blessed be He that comelh lu the Name of the Lord. 


As Peter and John repeated them on that afternoon, the words must 
have sounded most deeply significant. But their minds must huvu 
also reverted to that triumphal Entry iuto the City a lew days before, 
when Israel had greeted with these words the Advent of their King. 
And now—was it not, as if it had only been an anticipation of the 
Hymn, when the blood of the Paschal Lamb was being shed ? 

Little more remained to be done. The sacrifice was laid on 
staves which rested on the shoulders of Peter and John, Hayed, 

cleansed, and the parts which were to be burnt on the Altur removed 
and prepared for burning. The second company of offerers could not 
have proceeded far in the service, when the Apostles, bearing their 
Lamb, were wending their way back to the home of Mark, there to 
make Anal preparations for the ‘ Supper.' The Lamb would be roasted 
on a pomegranate spit that passed right through it (Void mouth to 
vent, special care being taken that, in roasting, the Latnb did not 
touch the oven. Everything else, also, would be mode ready: the 
Chagigak for supper (if such was used): the unleavened cakes, the 
bitter herbs, the dish with vinegar, and that with Charoseth would 
be placed on a table which could be carried in and moved at will; 
finally, the festive lamps would he prepared. 

‘ It was probably as the sun was beginning to decline in the hori¬ 
zon that Jesus and the other ten disciples descended once more over 
the Mount of Olives into the Holy City. Before them lay Jerusalem 
in her festive attire. All around, pilgrims were hastening towards 
it. White tents dotted the sward, gay with the bright flowers of 


1 If we may aappoae that there was a 
doQble row of priest* Lo hand op the 

blood, tod several to sprinkle It* or else 
that the blood from one row of sacrifices 
wu handed to the priests In the opposite 


row, there could be no difficulty Id the 
offering of lambs sufficient for all the 
* Companies , 1 which consisted of from Len 
to twenty perrons* 
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early spring, or peered out from the gardens or the darker foliage of CHAP, 
the olive plantations. From the gorgeous Temple buildings, dazzling ix 
in their snow-white marble and gold, on which the slanting rays of 
the sun were reflected, rose the smoke of the Altar of Burnt-offering. 

These courts were now crowded with eager worshippers, offering for 
the last time, in the real sense, their Paschal Lambs. The streets 
must have been thronged with strangers, and the flat roofs covered 
with eager gazers, who either feasted their eyes with a first sight of 
the sacred City for which they had so often longed, or else once 
more rejoiced in view of the well-known localities. It was the last 
day-view which the Lord could take, free and unhindered, of the 

Holy City till His Resurrection. Once more, in the approaching 
night of His Betrayal, would He look upon it in the pale light of 
the full moon. He was going forward to accomplish His Death in 
Jerusalem; to fulfil type and prophecy, and to offer Himself up as 
the true Passover Lamb—“the Lamb of God, Which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” They who followed Him were busy with many 
thoughts. They knew that terrible events awaited them, and they 
had only shortly before been told that these glorious Temple- 
buildings, to which, with a national pride not unnatural, they had 
directed the attention of their Master, were to become desolate, not 
one stone being left upon the other. Among them, revolving his 
dark plans, and goaded on by the great Enemy, moved the betrayer. 

And now they were within the City. Its Temple, its royal bridge, 
its splendid palaces, its busy marts, its streets filled with festive 
pilgrims, were well known to them, as they made their way to the 
house where the guest-chamber had been prepared. Meanwhile, 
the crowd came down from the Temple-Mount, each bearing on his 
shoulders the sacrificial Lamb, to make ready for the Paschal Supper,* 1 


1 ‘ The Temple and its Services,’pp. 194 195. 
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The period designated as ‘between the two evenings/ 4 when the 
Paschal Lamb was to be slain, was past. There can be no question 
that, in the time of Christ, it was understood to refer to the interval 
between the commencement of the sun's decline ana what was 
reckoned a9 the hour of his final disappearance (about 6 p.m. ). The 
first three stars had become visible, and the threefold blast of the 
Silver Trumpets from the Temple-Mount rang it out to Jerusalem 
and far away, that the Pascha had onee more commenced. In the 
festively-lit ‘Upper Chamber 1 of St. Mark's house the Master and 
the Twelve were now gathered. Was this place of Christ's last, also 
that of the Church's first, entertainment; that, where the Holy 
Supper was instituted with the Apostles, also that, where it was 
afterwards first partaken of by the Church; the Chamber where He 
last tarried with them before His Death, that in which FJe first 
appeared to them after His Resurrection; that, also, in which the 
Holy Ghost was poured out, even as (if the Last Supper was in the 
house of Mark) it undoubtedly was that in which the Church was at 
first wont to gather for common prayer? b We know not, andean 
only venture to suggest, deeply soul-stirring as such thoughts and 
associations are. 

So far as appears, or we have reason to infer, this Passover was 
the only sacrifice ever offered by Jesus Himself We remember in¬ 
deed, the first sacrifice of the Virgin-Mother at her Purification. But 
that was hers . If Christ was in Jerusalem at any Passover before 
His Public Ministry began, He would, of course, have been a guest 
at some table, not the Head of a Company (which must consist of at 
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least ten persons). Hence, He would not have been the offerer of chap. 
the Paschal Lamb. And of the three Passovers since His Public X 
Ministry had begun, at the first Ilis Twelve Apostles had not been - 

gathered, 1 so that He could not have appeared as the Head of a ' at - iohu 

111 Iv 

Company; while at the second He was not in Jerusalem but in the 
utmost parts of Galilee, in the borderland of Tyre and Sidon, where, 

of course, no sacrifice could be brought.’* Thus, the first, the last, * 

’ ° 1 . . ' / XT. 91, &C. 

the only sacrifice which Jesus offered was that in which, symboli¬ 

cally, He offered Himself. Again, the only sacrifice which He brought 
is that connected with the Institution of His Holy Supper; even as 
the only purification to which He submitted was when, in His Bap¬ 
tism, He ‘sanctified water to the mystical washing away of sin.’ 

But what additional meaning does this give to the words which He 
spake to the Twelve as He sat down with them to the Supper: 

‘ With desire have I desired to eat this Pascha with you before I 
suffer.’ 

And, in truth, as we think of it, we can understand not only why 
the Lord could not have offered any other Sacrifice, but that it was 
most fitting He should have offered this one Pascha, partaken of its 
commemorative Supper, and connected His own New Institution 
with that to which this Supper pointed. This joining of the Old 
with the New, the one symbolic Sacrifice which He offered with the 
One Real Sacrifice, the feast on the sacrifice with that other Feast 
upon the One Sacrifice, seems to cast light on the words with which 
He followed the expression of His longing to eat that one Pascha 

with them: ‘I say unto you, I will not eat any more 1 thereof,* 
until it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God.’ And has it not been 
so, that this His last Pascha is connected with that other Feast in 
which He is ever present with His Church, not only as its Food but 
as its Host, as both the Pascha and He Who dispenses it? With a 
Sacrament did Jesus begin His Ministry: it was that of separation 
and consecration in Baptism. With a second Sacrament did He 
close His Ministry: it was that of gathering together and fellowship 
in the Lord's Supper. Both were into His Death: yet not as some¬ 
thing that had power over Him, but as a Death that has been fol¬ 
lowed by the Resurrection. For, if in Baptism we are buried with 
Him, we also rise with Him; and if in the Holy Supper we remember 
His Death, it is as that of Him Who is risen again—and if we show 
forth that Death, it is until He come again. And so this Supper, 

1 We prefer retaining this in the text. even if the accusative ‘it’ were regarded 

* Such would still be the meaning, as the better reading. 
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also, points forward to the Great Supper at the final consummation of 

His Kingdom. 

Only one Sacrifice did the Lord offer. Wc are not thinking now 
of the significant Jewish legend, which connected almost every great 
event and deliverance in Israel with the Night of the Passover. But 
the Pascha was, indeed, a Sacrifice, yet one distinct from all others. 
It was not of the Law, for it was instituted before the Law had been 
given or the Covenant ratified by blood; nay, in a sense it was the 
cause and the foundation of all the Levitical Sacrifices and of the 
Covenant itself. And it could nut be classed with either one* or the 
other of the various kinds of sacrifices, but rather combined them all, 
and yet differed from them all. Just as the Priesthood of Christ 
was real, yet not after the order of Aaron, bo was the Sacrifice of 
Christ real, yet not after the order of Levitical sacrifices but after 
that of the Passover. And as in the Paschal Supper all Israel were 
gathered around the Paschal Lamb in commemoration of the past, 
in celebration of the present, in anticipation of the future, and in 
fellowship in the Lamb, so has the Church been ever since gathered 
together around its better fulfilment in the Kingdom of God. 

It is difficult to decide how much, not only of the present cere¬ 
monial, but even of the Rubric for the Paschal Supper, as contained 
in the oldest Jewish Documents, may hare been obligatory at tho 
time of Christ. Ceremonialism rapidly develops, too often in pro¬ 
portion to the absence of spiritual life. Probably in the earlier days, 
even as the ceremonies were simpler, so more latitude may have been 
left in their observance, provided that the main points in the ritual 
were kept iu view. Wc may take it, that, os prescribed, all would 
appear at the Paschal Supper in festive array. We also know, that, 
as the Jewish Law directed, they reclined on pillows around a low 
table, each resting on his left, hand, so os to leave the right free. 
But ancient Jewish usage casts a strange light on the painftil scene 
with which the Supper opened. Sadly humiliating oh it reads, and 
almost incredible os it seems, the Supper began with 1 a contention 
among them, which of them should be accounted to be greatest.' 
We can have no doubt that its occasion was the order in which they 
should occupy places at the tahle. We know that this was subject 
of contention among the Pharisees, and that they claimed to be 
seated according to their rank. 1 A similar feeling now appeared, 

1 (TiiMrAt (on Si. John xill. 2) re fere penage be quotes does nni imply this— 
to Pea. 108 a, end slates in a somewhat only, ifaal without distinction of rank all 
general way that no order or rank was sat down at tbe same table, but not that 
preserved at the Paschal Table. But tbe the well-established order of sitting was 
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alas I in the circle of the disciples and at the Last Supper of the 
Lord. Even if we had not further indications of it, we should in¬ 
stinctively associate such a strife with the presence of Juda 3 . St. 
John seems to refer to it, at least indirectly, when he opens his 
narrative with this notice: ‘And during supper,the devil having 
already cast it into his heart, that Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon, 
shall betray Him.’ * For, although the words form a general intro¬ 
duction to what follows, and refer to the entrance of Satan into the 
heart of Judas on the previous afternoon, when he sold his Master 
to the Sanhedrists, they are not without special significance as placed 
in connection with the Supper. But we are not left to general 
conjecture in regard to the influence of Judas in this strife. There 
is, we believe, ample evidence that he not only claimed, but actually 
obtained, the chief seat at the table next to the Lord. This, as 
previously explained, was not, as is generally believed, at the right, 
but at the left of Christ, not below, but above Him, on the couches 
or pillows on which they reclined. 

From the Gospel-narratives we infer, that St. John must have 
reclined next to Jesus, on His Right Hand, since otherwise he could 
not have leaned back on His Bosom. This, as we shall presently 
show,would be at one end—the head of the tabic, or, to be more 
precise, at one end of the couches. For, dismissing all conventional 
ideas, we must think of it as a low Eastern table. In the Talmud, b 
the table of the disciples of the sages is described as two parts covered 
with a cloth, the other third being left bare for the dishes to stand 
on. There i3 evidence that this part of the table was outside the 
circle of those who were ranged around it. Occasionally a ring was 
fixed in it, by which the table was suspended above the ground, so as 
to preserve it from any possible Levitical defilement. During the 
Paschal Supper, it was the custom to remove the tabic at one part 

of the service; or, if this be deemed a later arrangement, the dishes 
at least would be taken off and put on again. This would render it 
necessary that the end of the table should protrude beyond the line 
of guests who reclined around it. For, as already repeatedly stated, 
it was the custom to recline at table, lying on the left side and lean 
ing on the left hand, the feet stretching back towards the ground, 
and each guest occupying a separate divan or pillow. It would, 
therefore, have been impossible to place or remove anything from 
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infringed. The Jerusalem Talmud says among the disciples. In general, there 
nothing on the subject The Gospel- are a number of inaccuracies in the part 
narrative, of course, expressly states that of Wiinsche's Notes referring to the Last 
there was a contention about rank Supper 
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the table from behind the guests. Hence, as a matter of necessity, 
the free end of the table, which was not covered with a cloth, would 
protrude beyond the line of those who reclined around it. We can 
now form a picture of the arrangement. Around a low Eastern table, 
oval or rather elongated, two parts covered with a cloth, and standing 
or else suspended, the single divans or pillows are ranged in the 
form of an elongated horseshoe, leaving free one end of the table, 

somewhat as in the accompanying 
woodcut. Here a represents the 
table, B b respectively the ends of the 
two rows of single divans on which 
each guest reclines on his left side, 
with his head (c) nearest the table, 
and his feet (d) stretching back 
^ towards the ground* 

So far for the arrangement of 
the table. Jewish documents ore 
equally explicit as to that of the 
guests* It seems to have been 
quite an established rule 1 that, in 
a company of more than two, say 
of three, the chief personage or Head—in this instance, of course, 
Christ—reclined on the middle divan. We know from the Gospel- 
narrative that John occupied the place on His right, at that end of 
the divans—as wc may call it—at the head of the table. But the 
chief place next to the Master would be that to His left, or above 
Him. In the strife of the disciples, which should be accounted the 
greatest, this had been claimed, and wc believe it to have been 
actually occupied, by Judas* This explains how, when Christ whis¬ 
pered to John by what sign to recognise the traitor/ none of the 
other disciples heard it* It also explains, how Christ would first 
hand to Judas the sop, which formed part of the Paschal ritual, 
beginning with him as the chief guest at the table, without thereby 
exciting special notice. Lastly, it accounts for the circumstance 
that, when Judas, desirous of ascertaining whether his treachery was 
known, dared to ask whether it was he, and received the affirmative 
answer/ no one at table knew what had pasaed. But this could 
not have been the case, unless Judas had occupied the place next to 
Christ; in this case, necessarily that at His left, or the post of chief 
honour. As regards Peter, we can quite understand how, when the 
IiOrd with such loving words rebuked their self-seeking and taught 
them of the greatness of Christian humility, he should, in his im- 
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petuosity of shame, have rushed to take the lowest place at the other 
end of the table. 1 Finally, we can now understand how Peter could 
beckon to John, who sat at the opposite end of the table, over against 
him, and ask him across the table, who the traitor was/ The rest 
of the disciples would occupy such places as were most convenient, 
or suited their fellowship with one another. 

The words which the Master spoke as He appeased their un¬ 
seemly strife must, indeed, have touched them to the quick. First, 
He showed them, uot so much in the language of even gentlest re¬ 
proof as in that of teaching, the difference between worldly honour 
and distinction in the Church of Christ, In the world kingship lay 
in supremacy and lordship, and the title of Benefactor accompanied 
the sway of power. But in the Church the * greater 1 would not 
exercise lordship, but become as the less and the younger [the latter 
referring to the circumstance, that age next to learning was regarded 
among the Jews as a claim to distinction and the chief seats |; 
while, instead of him that had authority being called Benefactor, 
the relationship would be reversed, and he that served would be 
chief. Self-forgetful humility instead of worldly glory, service 
instead of rule: such was to be the title to greatness and to autho¬ 
rity in the Church/ Having thus shown them the character and title 
to that greatness in the Kingdom, which was in prospect for them, He 
pointed them in this respect also to Himself as their example. The 
reference here is, of course, not to the act of symbolic foot-washing, 
which St. Luke does not relate—although, as immediately following on 
the words of Christ, it would illustrate them—but to the tenor of Hia 
whole Life and the object of His Mission, as of One Who served, not 
was served. Lastly, He woke them to the higher consciousness of 
their own calling. Assuredly, they would not lose their reward; but 
not here, nor yet now. They had shared,and would share His ‘trials 11 
—His being set at nought, despised, persecuted; but they would also 
share His glory. As the Father had ‘ covenanted T to Him, so He 
* covenanted 1 and bequeathed to them a Kingdom, * in order, 1 or * so 
that, 1 in it they might bave festive fellowship of rest and of joy with 
Him. What to them must have been ‘temptations, 1 and in that 
respect also to Christ, they had endured: instead of Messianic glory, 
Buch as they may at first have thought of, they had witnessed only 
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1 It seems almost incomprehensible, 
that Commentators, who have not 
thought this narrative misplaced by 
SL Luke, should have attributed the 
strife to Peter anrl John, the former being 
jealous of the place of honour which * the 


beloved Disciple 1 bad obtained. (So 
Nebe, Leidenageach.; the former even 
Calvin .) 

2 Not 1 temptation *—i.e. not assaults 
from within, but assaults from without 
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BOOK contradiction, denial, and shame—and they had * continued ’with Him. 

V But the Kingdom was also coming. When His glory was manifested, 

their acknowledgment would also come. Here Israel had rejected 
the King and His Messengers, but then would that same Israel be 
judged by their word. A Royal dignity this, indeed, but one of 
Bervicc; a full Royal acknowledgment, but one of work. In that 
sense were Israel’s Messianic hopes to be understood by them. 
Whether or not something beyond this may also be implied, and, in 
that day when He again gathers the outeasts of Israel, some special 
Rule and Judgment may be given to His faithful Apostles, we venture 
not to determine. Sufficient for us the words of Christ in their primary 
meaning. 1 

So speaking, the Lord commenced that Supper, which in itself 
was symbol and pledge of what He had just said and promised. The 
• Pea, i. a Paschal Supper begun, as always,* by the Head of the Compuny taking 

the first cup, and speaking over it ‘the thanksgiving.’ The form 
presently in use consists really of two benedictions—the first over 
the wine, the second for the return of this Feastday with all that it 
implies, and for being preserved once more to witness it.' Turning to 
the Gospels, the words which follow the record of the benediction on 
*bl Luke the part of Christ b seem to imply, that Jesus hod, at any rate, so far 

atu. n u 1 „ r J 

made use of the ordinary thanksgiving as to speak both these bene¬ 
dictions, We know, indeed, that they were in use before His time, 
since it was in dispute between the Schools of Hillel and Shammai, 
whether that over the wine or that over the day should take pre¬ 
cedence. That over the wine was quite simple: ‘ Blessed art Thou, 
Jehovah our God, Who hast created the fruit of the Vinel’ The 
formula was so otten used in blessing the cup, and is so simple, that 
we need not doubt that these were the very words spoken by our 
Lord. It is otherwise as regards the benediction ( over the day, ’ which 
is not only more composite, but contains words expressive of Israel's 
national pride and self-righteousness, such as we cannot think would 
have been uttered by our Lord. With this exception, however, they 
were no doubt identical in contents with the present formula. This we 
infer from what the Lord added, as He passed the cup round the 
circle of the disciples. 1 Ho more, so He told them, would He speak 

1 The 1 Bitting down with Him' at the against Israel's present gainsaying, 
feast Is evidently a promise of joy, re- 1 The whole formula is given in ‘The 
ward, and fellowship. The sitting on Temple and Us Services,' pp. Z0<, 205. 
thrones and judging Israel must be taken 1 I have often expressed my conviction 
sb in contrast to the ‘temptation 1 of the that in the ancient Services there was 
contradiction of Christ and of their considerable elasticity and liberty left to 
Apostolic message— as their vindication the individual. At present a cup la Oiled 
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the benediction over the fruit of the vine—not again utter tne thanks 
‘over the day,’ that they had been ‘preserved alive, sustained, and 
brought to this season. ’ Another Wine, and at another Feast, now 
awaited Him—that in the future, when the Kingdom would come. 
It was to be the last of the old Paschas; the first, or rather the 
symbol and promise, of the new. And so, for the first and last 
time, did He speak the twofold benediction at the beginning of the 
Supper. 

The cup, in which, according to express Rabbinic testimony,* the 
wine had been mixed with water before it was ‘ blessed,' had passed 
round. The next part of the ceremonial was for the Head of the 
Company to rise and ‘wash hands.' It is this part of the ritual of 
which St. John b records the adaptation and transformation on the 
part of Christ. The washing of the disciples’ feet is evidently 
connected with the ritual of ‘handwashing.’ Now this was done 
twice during the Paschal Supper: * the first time by the Head of the 
Company alone, immediately after the first cup; the second timfe by 
all present, at a much later part of the service, immediately before the 
actual meal (on the Lamb, &c.). If the footwashing had taken place 
on the latter occasion, it is natural to suppose that, when the Lord 
rose, all the disciples would have followed His example, and so the 
washing of their feet would have been impossible. Again, the foot¬ 
washing, which waB intended both as a lesson and as an example of 
humility and service, d was evidently .connected with the dispute 
‘which of them should be accounted to be greatest. 1 If so, the 
symbolical act of our Lord must have followed close on the strife of 
the disciples, and on our Lord’s teaching what in the Church consti¬ 
tuted rule and greatness. Hence the act must have been connected 
with the first handwashing—that by the Head of the Company—im¬ 
mediately after the first cup, and not with that at a later period, when 
much else had intervened. 

All else fits in with this. For clearness’ sake, the account given 
by St. John * may here be recapitulated. The opening words concern¬ 
ing the love of Christ to His own unto the end form the general 
introduction. 1 Then follows the account of what happened ‘during 
Supper ’ r —the Supper itself being left undescribed—beginning, by 
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for each individual, but Christ seems to 
have passed the one cup round among 
the Disciples. Whether such was some- 
limes done, or the alteration was de¬ 


signedly, and as we readily see, signi¬ 
ficantly, made by Christ, cannot now be 


determined. 

1 Qodet , who regards yer. 1 as a general, 
and yer. 2 as a special, introduction to 
the foot-washing, calls attention to the 
circumstance that such introductions not 
unfrequently occur in the Fourth Gospel 
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way of explanation of what is to be told about Judas, with this: 
‘The Devil having already cast into his (Judas') heart, that Judas 
Iscariot, the son of Simon, shall betray Him/ General as this notice 
is, it contains much that requires special attention. Thankfully wo 
feel, that the heart of man was not capable of originating the 
Betrayal of Christ; humanity had fallen, but not so low. It was 
the Devil who had ‘ cast 1 it into Judas' heart—with force and over' 
whelming power. 1 Next, we mark the full description of the name 
and parentage of the traitor. It reads like the wording of a formal 
indictment. And, although it seems only an introductory explana¬ 
tion, it also points to the contrast with the love of Christ winch 
persevered to the end, 4 even when hell itself opened its mouth to 
swallow Him up; the contrast, also, between what Jesus and what 
Judas were about to do, and between the wild storm of evil that 
raged in the heart of the traitor and the calm majesty of love and 
peace which reigned in that of the Saviour. 

If what Satan had cast into the heart of Judas explains his conduct, 
so does the knowledge which Jesus possessed account for that He waa 
about to do. bl Muny as arc the thoughts suggested by the words, 

* Knowing that the Father had given all things into His Hands, and 
that He came forth from God, and gocth unto God yet, from their 
evident connection, they must in the first instance be applied to the 
Footwashing, of w hich they arc, so to speak, the logical antecedent. 
It was His greatest act of humiliation and service, and yet He never 
lost in it for one moment aught of the majesty or consciousness of His 
Divine dignity; for He did it with the full knowledge and assertion 
that all things were in His Hands, and that He came forth from and 
was going unto God—and He could do it, because He knew this. 
Here, not side by side, but in combination, are the Humiliation and 
Exaltation of the God-Man. And so, ‘during Supper/ which had 
begun with the first cup, ‘ He riseth from Supper/ The disciples 
would scarcely marvel, except that He should conform to that 
practice of handwashing, which, as He had often explained, was, as 
& ceremonial observance, unavailing for those who were not inwardly 
clean, and needless and unmeaning in them whose heart and life had 
been purified. But they must have wondered as they saw Him put 
off His upper garment, gird Himself with & towel, and pour water 
into a basin, like a slave who was about to perform the meanest 
service. 


1 Bengal* magma vis. Satan 'casting* it Into the heart of 

1 The contrast ts the more marked, as Judos, and of Christ throwing Into the 
the same verb (fldJLAttr) Is used both of basin the water for the footwashlng 
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From the position which, as we have shown, Peter occupied at the CHAP, 
end of the table, it was natural that the Lord should begin with him X 
the act of footwashing. 1 Besides, had He first turned to others, 'v— 

Peter must either have remonstrated before, or else his later expos¬ 
tulation would have been tardy, and an act either of self-righteousness 
or of needless voluntary humility. As it was, the surprise with which 
he and the others had witnessed the preparation of the Lord burst 
into characteristic language when Jesus approached him to wash his 
feet. ‘ Lord—Thou—of me washest the feet! ’ It was the utterance 
of deepest reverence for the Master, and yet of utter misunder¬ 
standing of the meaning of His action, perhaps even of His Work. 

Jesus was now doing what before He had spoken. The act of 
externalism and self-righteousness represented by the washing of 
hands, and by which the Head of the Company was to be distinguished 
from all others and consecrated, He changed into a footwashing, in 
which the Lord and Master was to he distinguished, indeed, from 
the others—but by the humblest service of love, and in which 
He showed by His example what characterised greatness in the 
Kingdom, and that service was evidence of rule. And, as mostly in 
every symbol, there was the real also in this act of the Lord. For, 
by sympathetically sharing in this act of love and service on the part 
of the Lord, they who had been bathed—who had previously become 
clean in heart and spirit—now received also that cleansing of the 
'feet,’ of active and daily walk, which cometh from true heart- 
humility, in opposition to pride, and consisteth in the service which 
love is willing to render even to the uttermost. 

But Peter had understood none of these things. He only felt 
the incongruousness of their relative positions. And so the Lord, 
partly also wishing thereby to lead his impetuosity to the absolute 
submission of faith, and partly to indicate the deeper truth he was 
to learn in the future, only told him, that though he knew it not now, 
he would understand hereafter what the Lord was doing. Yes, 
hereafter—when, after that night of terrible fall, he would learn by 

the Lake of Galilee what it really meant to feed the lambs and to 
tend the sheep of Christ; yes, hereafter—when no longer, as when 
he had been young, he would gird himself and walk whither he 
would. But, even so, Peter could not content himself with the 
prediction that in the future he would understand and enter into 
what Christ was doing in washing their feet. Never, he declared, 

1 SL Chrysostom and others unduly others, but from the place where the 
urge the words (ver* 6), J He cometh to basin and water for the purification had 
Peter.’ He came to him, not after the stood. 
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book could he allow it. The same feeling, which had prompted him to 
v attempt withdrawing the Lord (bom the path or humiliation and suf- 
~r—fering,* now Asserted themselves again. It was personal affection, 
*"*■»“*' bat it was also unwillingness to submit to the humiliation of 

the Cross. And so the Lord told him, that it' He washed him not, he 
had no part with Him. Xot that the bare act of washing gave him 
part in Christ, but that the reftisal to submit to it would hnvc de¬ 
prived him of it; and that, to share in this washing, was, as it were, 
the way to have part in Christ's service of love, to enter into it, and 
to share it. 

Still, Peter did not understand. But os, on that morning hy 
the Lake of Galilee, it appeared that, when he had lost all else, ho 
had retained love, so did love to the Christ now give him the victory 
—and, once more with characteristic impetuosity, ho would hnvo 
tendered not only his feet to be washed, but his hands and head. Vet 
here, also, was there misunderstanding. There wns deep symbolical 
meaning, not only in that Christ did it, but also in what He did. 
Submission to His doing it meant symbolically share nnd part with 
Him—part in His Work. What He did, meant His work and service 
of love; the constant cleansing of one’s walk and life in the lore of 
Christ, and in the service of that love. It was not a meaningless cere¬ 
mony of humiliation on the part of Christ, not yet one where submis¬ 
sion to the utmost was required; but the action wns symbolic, and 
meant that the disciple, who was already bathed and mado clean in 
heart and spirit, required only this—to wash his feet in spiritual 
consecration to the service of love which Christ had here shown 
forth in symbolic act. And so His Words referred not, ns is so often 
supposed, to the forgiveness of our daily sins—the introduction of 
which would have been wholly abrupt and unconnected with the 
context—but, in contrast to all self-seeking, to the daily consecra¬ 
tion of our life to the service of love alter the example of Christ. 

And stilt do alt these words come to us in mnnifold and ever- 
varied application. In the misunderstanding of our love to Him, wo 
too often imagine that Christ cannot will or do whnt seems to us 
incongruous on His part, or rather, incongruous with what we think 
about Him. Wc know it not uow, but we shall understand it here¬ 
after. And still we persist in our resistance, till it comes to us that 
so we would even lose our part in and with Him. Yet not much, 
not very much, does He ask, Who gjveth so much. He that has 
washed us wholly would only have us cleanse our feet for the servioe 
of love, as He gave us the example. 
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They were clean, these disciples, but not all. For He knew that chap. 
there was among them he ‘that was betraying Him.' 1 He knew it, X 
but not with the knowledge of an inevitable fate impending, far less 1 -v—' 

of an absolute decree, but with that knowledge which would again 
and again speak out the warning, if by any means he might be saved. 

What would have come, if Judas had repented, is as idle a question 
as this: What would have come if Israel, as a nation, had repented 
and accepted Christ? For, from our human standpoint, we can only 
view the human aspect of things—that earthwards; and here every 
action is not isolated, but ever the outcome of a previous development 
and history, so that a man always freely acts,yet always in consequence 
of an inward necessity. 

The solemn service of Christ now went on in the silence of 
reverent awe.* Noue dared ask Him nor resist. It was ended, and 

1111. 12-17 

He had resumed His upper garment, and again taken His place at the 
Table. It was His now to follow the symbolic deed by illustrative 
words, and to explain the practical application of what had just been 
done. Let it not be misunderstood. They were wont to call Him by 
tbe two highest names of Teacher and Lord, and these designations 
were rightly His. For the first time He fully accepted and owned 
the highest homage. How much more, then, must nis Service of 
love, Who w T as their Teacher and Lord, serve as example 1 of what 
was due 1 by each to his fellow-disciple and fellow-servant 1 He, 

Who really was Lord and Master, had rendered this lowest service to 
them as an example that, as He had done, so should they do. No 
principle better known, almost proverbial in Israel,than that aservant 
was not to claim greater honour than his master, nor yet he that was 
sent than he who had sent him. They knew this, and now also the 
meaning of the symbolic aet of footwashing; and if they acted it out. 
then theirs would be the promised ‘ Beatitude. 1 * 

This reference to what were familiar expressions among the Jews, 
especially noteworthy in St. John’s Gospel, leads us to supplement a 
few illustrative notes from the same source. The Greek word for * the 
towel,’ with which our Lord girded Himself, occurs also in Rabbinic 
writings, to denote the towel used in washing and at baths ( Luntith 
and Aluntith). Such girding was the common mark of a slave, by 

1 So the expression in St. John xiii. literal outward imitation of this deed of 
11, more accurately rendered. Christ in the ceremony of footwashing, 

1 viroStiyfja. The distinctive meaning still common in the Roman Catholic 
of the word is best gathered from the Church, see Bingham, Antiq. xil. 4, 10. 
otLer passages in tbe N.T. in which it 3 6<pr.tXtre. 

occurs, via. Heb. iv, 11; viii. 5; ix. 23; 3 The word is that employed in the 

St. James v. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 6. For the ‘Beatitudes/ fuiKapioi. 
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whom the service of footwashing was ordinarily performed. And, in 
a very interesting passage, the Midrash* contrasts what, in this 
respect, is the way of man with what God had done for Israel. For, IIo 
had been described by the prophet as performing for them the service of 
washing, b and others usually rendered by slaves.* Again, the combi¬ 
nation of these two designations, ‘Rabbi and Lord,’ or ‘Rabbi, Father, 
and Lord,' was among those most common on the part of disc iples.' 
The idea, that if a man knows (for example, the Law) and does not 
do it, it were better for him not to have been created, 4 is not (infre¬ 
quently expressed. But the most interesting reference is in regard 
to the relation between the sender and t he sent, and a servant and his 
master. In regard to the former, it is proverbially said, that while ho 
that is sent stands on the same footing as he who sent him,* yet he 
must expect less honour/ And as regards Christ's statement that 
' the servant is not greater than his Master,’ there is a passage in 
which we read this, in connection icith the suffering ft of the Messiah: 
‘ It is enough for the servant that he be like his Master.'» 

But to return. The footwashing on the part of Christ, in which 
Judas had shored, together with the explanatory words that followed, 
almost required, in truthfulness, this limitation: 1 1 speuk not of you 
all.’ For it would be a night of terrible moral silting to them all. A 
solemn warning was needed by all the disciples. But, besides, the 
treachery of one of their own number might have led them to doubt 
whether Christ had really Divine knowledge. On the other hand,this 
clear prediction of it would not only confirm their faith in Him, but 
show that there was some deeper meaning in the presence of a Judos 
among them/ We come here upon these words of deepest mystcrious- 
ness: 1 1 know those I chose; but that the Scripture may be flilfllled, 
He that eateth My Bread lifteth up his heel against Me!' 1 It were 
almost impossible to believe, even if not forbidden by the context, that 
this knowledge of which Christ spoke, referred to an eternal foreknow¬ 
ledge; still more, that it meant Judas had been chosen with such 
foreknowledge in order that this terrible Scripture might bo fulfilled 
in him. Such foreknowledge and forcordination would be to sin, and 
it would involve thoughts such as only the harshness of onr human 
logic in its fatal system-making could induce anyone to entertain. 
Rather must we understand it as meaning that Jesus had, from Lho 
first, known the inmost thoughts of those He had chosen to be His 
Apostles; but that by this treachery of one of their number, the ter¬ 
rible prediction of the worst enmity, that of ingratitude, true in all 

1 'JUKI 'DK *31 or *1101 *3*1 
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ages of the Church, would receive its complete fulfilment* 1 The word chap. 
• Ikat'— 1 * * that the Scripture may be fulfilled/ does notmean ( in order X 
that/ or < for the purpose of; 5 * 7 it never means this in that connection; s 
and it would be altogether irrational to suppose that an event hap¬ 
pened in order that a special prediction might be fulfilled. Rather 
does it indicate the higher internal connection in the succession of 
events, when an event had taken place in the free determination of 
its agents, by which, all unknown to them and jin thought of by others, 
that unexpectedly came to pass which had been Divinely foretold. 

And herein appears the Divine character of prophecy, which is always 
at the same time announcement and forewarning, that is, has besides 
its predictive a moral element: that, while man is left to act freely, 
each development tends to the goal Divinely foreseen and foreordained. 

Thus the word ' that 1 marks not the connection between causation 
and effect, but between the Divine antecedent and the human sub¬ 
sequent. 

There is, indeed, behind this a much deeper question, to which 
brief reference has already formerly been made. Did Christ know from 
the beginning that Judas would betray Him, and yet, so knowing, 
did He choose him to be one of the Twelve? Here we can only 
answer by indicating this as a canon in studying the Life on earth of 
the God-Man, that it was part of His Self-exinanition—of that empty¬ 
ing Himself, and taking upon Him the form of a Servant *—voluntarily a piul a 
to forego His Divine knowledge in the choice of His Human actions. 

So only could He, as perfect Man, have perfectly obeyed the Divine 
Law. For, if the Divine had determined Him in the choice of Hia 
Actions, there could have been no merit attaching to His Obedience, 
nor could He be said to have, as perfect Man, taken our place, and to 
have obeyed the Law in our stead and as our Representative, nor yet 
be our Ensample. But if His Divine knowledge did not guide Him 
in the choice of His actions, we can sec, and have already indicated, 
reasons why the discipleship and service of Judas should have been 
accepted, if it had been only as that of a Judaean, a man in many 


1 At the same time there is also a 

terrible literality about this prophetic re¬ 

ference lo one who'ate his bread, when 

we remember that Jadas, like the rest, 

lived of what was supplied to Christ, and 

at that very mo meat eat at Hia Table. 
On Ps. xli. see the Commentaries. 

7 l tra frequenter ticfiariic6b$, de 
eventu usurpari dieitur, ut ait eo eventu, 
ut; eo successu, u£ t ita uV [Grimm, ad 

verb.]—Angl. *eo that* And Grimm 


rightly points out that iva is always used 
in that sense, marking the internal con¬ 
nection in the succession of events— 
ktcfiaTiKcbS not re\tKo>S —where the 
phrase occurs + that it might be fulfilled. 1 
This canon is most important, and of 
very wide application wherever the iva 
is connected with the Divine Agency, in 
which, from our human view-point, we 
have to distinguish between the decree 
and the counsel of God* 
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respects well fitted for such an office, and the representative of one of 
the various directions which tended towards the reception of the 
Messiah. 

We are not in circumstances to judge whether or not Christ spoke 
all these things continuously, after He had sat down, having washed 
the disciples’ feet. More probably it was at different parts of the 
meal. This would also account for the seeming abruptness of this 
concluding sentence:* ‘He that receiveth whomsoever I send re- 
ceiveth Me. ’ And yet the internal connection of thought, seems dear. 
The apostasy and loss of one of the Apostles was known to Christ. 
Would it finally dissolve the bond that bound together the College of 
Apostles, and so invalidate their Divine Mission (the Apostolate) and 
its authority? The words of Christ conveyed an assurance which 
would be most comforting in the future, that nny such break would 
not be lasting, only transitory, and that in this respect also ‘the 
foundation of God standeth.' 
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In the meantime the Paschal Supper was proceeding. Wo mark 
this important note of time in the words of St. Matthew: ‘as they 
were eating,"’ or, as St. Mark expresses it, ‘as they reclined and 
were eating. 1 * According to the Rubric, after the ‘washing’ the 
dishes were immediately to be brought on the tabic. Then the Head 
of the Company would dip some of the bitter herbs into the salt-water 
or vinegar, speak a blessing, and partake of them, then hand them to 
each in the company. Next, he would break one of the unleavened 
cakes (according to the present ritual the middle of the three), of 
which half was put aside for after supper. This is called the Aphi- 
qomon, or after-dish, and as wc believe that ‘ the bread’ of the Holy 
Eucharist was the Aphiqomon , some particulars may here be of 
interest. The dish in which the broken cake lies (not the Aphi¬ 
qomon ), is elevated, and these words are spoken: ‘This is the bread 
of misery which our fathers ate in the land of Egypt. All that arc 
hungry, come and cat; all that are needy, come, keep the Pascha.' 
In the more modern ritual the words are added: ‘This year here, 
next year in the land of Israel; this year bondsmen, next yenr free I ’ 
On this the second cup is filled, am] the youngest in the company is 
instructed to make formal inquiry as to the meaning of all the 
observances of that night, d when the Liturgy proceeds to give full 
answers as regards the festival, its occasion, and ritual. The Talmud 
adds that the table is to be previously removed, so as to excite the 
greater curiosity.' We do not suppose that even the earlier ritual 
represents the exact observances at the time of Christ, or that, even 
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if it does so, they were exactly followed at that Paachal Table of the 
Lord. But so much stress is laid in Jewish writings on the duty of 
fully rehearsing at the Paschal Supper the circumstances of the first 
Passover and the deliverance connected with it, that we can scarcely 
doubt that what the Mishnah declares as so essential formed part of 
the services of that night. And as we think of our Lord’s comment 
on the Passover and Israel’s deliverance, the words spoken when the 
unleavened cake was broken come back to ua, and with deeper mean¬ 
ing attaching to them. 

After this the cup is elevated, and then the service proceeds 
somewhat lengthily, the cup being raised a second time and certain 
prayers spoken. This part of the service concludes with the two 
first Psalms in the series called ‘ the Hallcl, 1 * when the cup is raised 
a third time, a prayer spoken, and the cup drunk. This ends the 
first part of the service. And now the Paschal meal begins by all 
washing their hands—a part of the ritual which we scarcely think 
Christ observed. It was, we believe, during this lengthened expo¬ 
sition and service that the ‘ trouble in spirit ’ of which St. John 
speaks b passed over the soul of the God-Man. Almost presump¬ 
tuous as it seems to inquire into its immediate cause, we can scarcely 
doubt that it concerned not so much Himself as them. His Soul could 
not, indeed, but have been troubled, as, with full consciousness of all 
that it would be to Him—infinitely more than merely human suffering 
—He looked down into the abyss which was about to open at His Feet. 
But He saw more than even this. He saw Judas about to take the 
last fatal step, and His Soul yearned in pity over him. The very 
sop which He would so soon hand to him, although a sign of recog¬ 
nition to John, was a last appeal to all that was human in Judas. 
And, besides all this, Jesus also saw, how, all unknown to them, the 
terrible tempest of fierce temptation would that night sweep over 
them; how it would lay low and almost uproot one of them, and 
scatter all. It was the heginning of the hour of Christ’B utmost 
loneliness, of which the climax was reached in Gethsemane. And 
in the trouble of His Spirit did He solemnly ‘testify’ to them oi 
the near Betrayal. We wonder not, that they all became exceeding 
Borrowful, and each aBked, ‘Lord, is it I?’ This question on the 
part of the eleven disciples, who were conscious of innocence of any 
purpose of betrayal, and conscious also of deep love to the Master, 
affords one of the clearest glimpses into the inner history of that 
Night of Terror, in which, so to speak, iBrael became Egypt. We 
can now better understand their heavy sleep in Gethsemane. their 
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forsaking Hitn and fleeing, even Peter's denial* Everything must 
have seemed to these men to give way; all to be enveloped in outer 
darkness, when each man could ask whether he was to be the 
Betrayer* 

The answer of Christ left the special person undetermined, while 
it again repeated the awful prediction—shall we not add, the most 
solemn warning—that it was one of those who took part in the 
Supper. It is at this point that St. John resumes the thread of the 
narrative. 1 As he describes it, the disciples were looking one on 
another, doubting of whom He spake* In this agonising suspense 
Peter beckoned from across the table to John, whose head, instead 
of leaning on his hand, rested, in the absolute surrender of love and 
intimacy born of sorrow, on the bosom of the Master. 1 Peter would 
have John ask of whom Jesus spake, 1 And to the whispered quos- 
tion of John, Meaning back as he was on Jesus' breast, 1 the Lord 
gave the sign, that it was he to whom He would give < the sop 1 when 
He had dipped it. Even this perhaps was not clear to John, since 
each one in turn received * the sop/ 

At present, the Supper itself begins by eating, first, a piece of 
the unleavened cake, then of the bitter herbs dipped in Charoset^ 
and lastly two small pieces of the unleavened cake, between which 
a piece of bitter radish has been placed* But we have direct testi* 
mony, that, about the time of Christ, 5 ‘the sop 14 which was handed 
round consisted of these things wrapped together: flesh of the Pas¬ 
chal Lamb, a piece of unleavened bread, and bitter herbs/ This, 
we believe, was i the sop/ which Jesus, having dipped it for him in 
the dish, handed first to Judas, as occupying the first and chief 
place at Table. But before He did so, probably while He dipped it 
in the dish, Judas, who could not but fear that his purpose might be 
known, reclining at Chrises left hand, whispered into the Master's 
ear, * Is it I, Rahbi? F It must have been whispered, for no one 
at the Tabic could have heard either the question of Judas or the 
affirmative answer of Christ/ It was the last outgoing of the 
pitying love of Christ after the traitor* Coming after the terrible 
warning and woe on the Betrayer/ it must be regarded as the final 
warning and also the final attempt at rescuo on the part of the 

1 The reeding adopted In the R.V. ot am art ab Jesu, quam nomine proprlo 
St- John xili. 24 represents the better celebrark 1 

accredited text, though it involves some * The statement Is In regard to Hlllel, 
difficulties* while the Temple stood. 

1 On the circumstance that John does * Mark the definite article —not f a 
not name himself Id ver 23, Bengel sop.' 
beaQti fully remarks: 4 Op tab lil us est. 
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Saviour. It was with full knowledge of all, even of this that his 
treachery was known, though he may have attributed the information 
not to Divine insight but to some secret human communication, that 
Judas went on his way to destruction. We are too apt to attribute 
crimes to madness; but surely there is moral, as well as mental 
mania; and it must have been in a paroxysm of that, when all 
feeling was turued to stone, and mental self-delusion was combined 
with moral perversion, that Judas L took 1 'from the Iland of Jesus 
‘the sop. 5 It was to descend alive into the grave—and with a heavy 
sound the gravestone fell and closed over the mouth of the pit. 
That moment Satan entered again into his heart. But the deed was 
virtually done; and Jesus, longing for the quiet fellowship of His own 
with all that was to follow, bade him do quickly that he did. 

But even so there are questions connected with the human motives 
that actuated Judas, to which, however, we can only give the answer 
of some suggestions. Did Judas regard Christ’s denunciation of 
‘woe 1 on the Betrayer not as a prediction, but as intended to be de¬ 
terrent—perhaps in language Orientally exaggerated—or if he re¬ 
garded it as a prediction, did he not believe in it? Again, when after 
the plain intimation of Christ and His Words to do quickly what he 
was about to do, Judas still went to the betrayal, could he have had 
an idea—rather, sought to deceive himself, that Jesus felt that lie 
could not escape His enemies, and that He rather wished it to be all 
over? Or had all his former feelings towards Jesus turned, although 
temporarily, into actual hatred which every Word and Warning of 
Christ only intensified? But above all and in all we have, first 
and foremost, to think of the peculiarly Judaic character of his first 
adherence to Christ; of the gradual and at last final and fatal dis¬ 
enchantment of his hopes; of his utter moral, consequent upon hia 
spiritual, failure; of the change of all that had in it the possibility of 
good into the actuality of evil; and, on the other hand, of the direct 
agency of Satan in the heart of Judas, which his moral and spiritual 
snip-wreck rendered possible. 

From the meal scarcely begun Judas rushed into the dark night. 
Even this has its symbolic significance. None there knew why this 
strange haste, unless from obedience to something that the Master 
had bidden him. 2 3 Even John could scarcely have understood the sign 
which Christ had given of the traitor. Some of them thought, he 

1 St. John xiii. 30 should be rendered, the 1 sop/ containing as it did a piece of 

'having taken/ not ‘received, 1 the Paschal Lamb, the chief part in the 

3 To a Jew it might seem that with Paschal Supper was over. 
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BOOK had been directed* by the words of Christ to purchase what wag 

v needful for the feast: others, that he was bidden go and give sonuv 

thing to the poor. Gratuitous objection has been raised, as if this 
indicated that, according to the Fourth Gospel, this meal hud not 
taken place on the Paschal night, since, alter the commencement of 
the Feast (on the 15th Nisan), it would be unlawful to make pur¬ 
chases. But this certainly was not the case. Sufficient here to state, 
that the provision and preparation of the needful food* and indeed of 
all that was needful for the Feast, was allowed on the 15th Nisan/ 
And this must have been specially necessary when, as in this instance, 
the first festive day, or 15th Nisan, was to be followed by a Sabbath, 
on which no such work was permitted. On the other hand, the mem 
tion of these two suggestions by the disciples seems almost necessarily 
to involve, that the writer of the Fourth Gospel had placed this meal 
in the Paschal Night. Had it been on the evening before, no one 
could have imagined that Judas had gone out during the night to 
buy provisions, when there was the whole next day for it, nor would 
it have been likely that a man should on any ordinary day go at such 
an hour to seek out the poor* But in the Paschal Night, when the 
great Temple-gates were opened at midnight to begin early prepara¬ 
tions for the offering of the Chagigaft, or festive sacrifice, which 
was not voluntary but of due, and the remainder of which was after¬ 
wards eaten at a festive meal, such preparations would be quite 
natural. And equally so, that the poor, who gathered around the 
Temple, might then seek to obtain the help of the charitable. 

The departure of the betrayer seemed to clear the atmosphere. 
He was gone to do his work; but let it not be thought that it was 
the necessity of that betrayal which was the cause of Christ’s suffer¬ 
ing of soul. He offered Himself willingly—and though it was brought 
about through the treachery of Judas, yet it was Jesus Himself Who 
freely brought Himself a Sacrifice, in fulfilment of the work which 
the Father had given Him. And all the more did lie realise and ex¬ 
press this on the departure of Judas. So long as he was there, 
pitying love still sought to keep him from the fatal step. But when 
the traitor was at last gone, the other side of His own work clearly 
emerged into Christ’s view. And this voluntary sacrificial aspect is 
fUrther clearly indicated by His selection of the terms i Son of Man 1 
*8i. John and ' God f instead of 1 Son* and 1 Father. 1 ■ * Now is glorified the 

1 The Misha ah expressly allows the the Law of the Sabbath-rest was much 
procuring even od the Sabbath of that more strict than that of feasL^days. 5e* 
which la required for the Passover, and this in Appendix XVTL, p. 783. 
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Son of Man, ami God is glorified in Him. 1 And God shall glorify 

Him in Himself, and straightway shall He glorify Him.’ If the first 

of these sentences expressed the meaning of what was about to take 
place, as exhibiting the utmost glory of the Son of Man in the 
triumph of the obedience of His Voluntary Sacrifice, the second 
sentence pointed out its acknowledgment by God: the exaltation 
which followed the humiliation, the reward * as the necessary sequel 
of the work, the Crown after the Cross. 

Thus far for one aspect of what was about to bo enacted. As for 
the other—that which concerned the disciples: only a little while would 
He still be with them. Then would come the time of sad and sore 
perplexity—when they would seek Him, but eould not come whither 
He had gone—during the terrible hours between His Crucifixion 
and His manifested Resurrection. With reference to that period 
especially, but in general to the whole time of His Separation 
from the Church on earth, the great commandment, the bond which 
alone would hold them together, was that of love one to another, 
and such love as that which He had shown towards them. And this 
shame on us, as we write itl—was to be the mark to all men 
of their discipleship. 1 As recorded by St. John, the words of the 
Lord were succeeded by a question of Peter, indicating perplexity as 
to the primary and direct meaning of Christ’s going away. On this 
followed Christ's reply about the impossibility of Peter’s now sharing 
his Lord's way of Passion, and, in answer to the disciple’s impetuous 
assurance of his readiness to follow the Master not only into peril, 
but to lay down his Life for Him, the Lord’s indication of Peter’s 
present unpreparedness and the prediction of His impending denial. 
It may have been, that all this occurred in the Supper-Chamber and 
at the time indicated by St. John, But it is also recorded by the 
Synoptists as on the way to Gethsemane, and in, what we may term, 
a more natural connection. Its consideration will therefore be best 
reserved till we reach that stage of the history. 

We now approach the most solemn part of that night: The In¬ 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper. It would manifestly be beyond the 
object, as assuredly it would necessarily stretch beyond the limits, of 
the present work, to discuss the many questions and controversies 
which, alasl have gathered around the Words of the Institution. On 
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3 The first clause in ver* 32 of our wrongly chosen, for I look on Christ's 
T,R* seems spurious, though it indicates exaltation after the victory of His Gbe~ 
the logical nexus of facts* dience as rather the necessary sequence 

1 Probably the word ' reward 1 is than the reward of His Work, 
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book the other hand, it would not be truthful wholly to pass them by, 
v On certain points, indeed, we need have no hesitation. The Insti- 

tution of the Lord’s Supper is recorded by the Synoptists, although 
without reference to those parts of the Paschal Supper and its 
Services with which one or another of its acts must be connected. In 
fact, while the historical nexus with the Paschal Supper is evident, 
it almost seems as if the Evangelists had intended, by their studied 
silence in regard to the Jewish Feast, to indicate that with this Cele- 
bratiou and the new Institution the Jewish Passover had for ever 
ceased. On the other hand, the Fourth Qospel does not record the 
new Institution—it may have been, because it was so fully recorded 
by the others; or for reasons connected with the structure of that 
Qospel; or it may be accounted for on other grounds. 1 Uut whatever 
way wc may account for it, the silence of the Fourth Gospel must be 
a sore difficulty to those who regard it os an Ephesian product of 
symbolico-sncramentarian tendency, dating from the second century. 

The absence of a record by St. John is compensated by the nar¬ 
rative of St. Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 23-26, to which must be added as 
supplementary the reference in 1 Cor. x. 16 to 'the Cup of Blessing 
which we bless’ as ‘fellowship of the Blood of Christ, and the Bread 
which we break ’ as * fellowship of the Body of Christ.' Wc have thus 
four accounts, which may be divided into two groups: St. Matthew 
and St, Mark, and St. Luke and St. Paul. None of these give us 
the very words of Christ, since these were spoken in Aramiean. In 
the renderings which wc have of them one scries may he described as 
the more rugged and literal, the other os the more free and para¬ 
phrastic. The differences between them are, of course, exceedingly 
minute; but they exist. As regards the text which underlies the 
rendering in our A.V., the differences suggested are not of any 
practical importance,* with the exception of two points. First, the 
copula * is' [‘ This is My Body,' ‘ This is My Blood'] was certainly not 
spoken by the Lord in the Aramaic, just as it does not occur in the 
Jewish formula in the breaking of bread at the beginning of the 
Paschal Supper. Secondly, the words: 'Body which is given,’ or, in 
1 Cor. xi. 24, ‘broken,’ and ‘Blood which is shed,' should be more 
correctly rendered: ‘is being given,' ‘broken,’ ‘shed.’ 

1 Could there possibly be a hiatus In * The moet Important of these, per- 
our present Gospel ’ There is not the haps, Is the rendering of ‘ covenant' for 
least external evidence to that effect, 'testament.' In SL Matthew the word 
and yet the Impression deepens on con- 'new* before ‘covenant.’ should be letl 
alderatlon. I have ventured to throw oat oat; this also in SL Mark, aa well as the 
some hints on this subject in 1 The Temple wonl 'eat' after ' taka.’ 
and Its Services,' Appendix at does. 
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If we now ask ourselves at what part of the Paschal Supper the CHAP* 
new Institution was made, wc cannot doubt that it was before the x 
Supper was completely ended." We have seen, that Judas had left 
the Table at the beginning of the Supper. The meal continued to 
its end, amidst such conversation aa has already been noted. Accord- £} T ^a rk 
ing to the Jewish ritual, the third Cup was filled at the close of the 
Supper. This was called, as by St. Paul,* * the Cup of Blessing, 1 b icor.*.» 
partly, because a special ‘ blessing 7 was pronounced over it. It is 
described as one of the ten essential rites in the Paschal Supper. 

Next, i grace after meat 1 was spoken. But on this we need not 
dwell, nor yet on 1 the washing of hands 1 that followed. The latter 
would not be observed by Jesus as a religious ceremony; while, in 
regard to the former, the composite character of this part of the 
Paschal Liturgy affords internal evidence that it could not have been 
in use at the time of Christ. But we can have little doubt, that the 
Institution of the Cup was in connection with this third 1 Cup of 
Blessing/ 1 If we are asked, what part of the Paschal Service corre¬ 
sponds to the * Breaking of Bread, 1 we answer, that this being really 
the last Pascha, and the cessation of it, our Lord anticipated the 
later rite, introduced when, with the destruction of the Temple, the 
Paschal as all other Sacrifices ceased. While the Paschal Lamb was 
still offered, it was the Law that, after partaking of its flesh, nothing 
else should be eaten. But since the Paschal Lamb has ceased, it is 
the custom after the meal to break and partake as Aphikomon } or 
after-dish, of that half of the unleavened cake, which, as will be re¬ 
membered, had been broken and put aside at the beginning of the 
Supper. The Paschal Sacrifice having now really ceased, and con¬ 
sciously so to all the disciples of Christ, He anticipated this, and con¬ 
nected with the breaking of the Unleavened Cake at the close of the 
Meal the institution of the breaking of Bread in the Holy Eucharist. 

What did the Institution really mean, and what does it mean to 
us? We cannot believe that it was intended as merely a sign for 
remembrance of His Death. Such remembrance is often equally vivid 
in ordinary acts of faith or prayer; and it seems difficult, if no more 
than this had been intended, to account for the Institution of a special 
Sacrament, and that with such solemnity, and as the second great rite 
of the Church—that for its nourishment. Again, if it were a mere 
token of remembrance, why the Cup as well as the Bread? Nor can 

1 Though, of courge, most widely of the Jews, the article on it by the 
differing from what is ao attempt to learned Fro feasor Bickelly of Innsbruck, 
trace an analogy between the Ritual of possesses a curious interest. See Zeitsch, 
the Romish Mass and the Paschal Liturgy fiir KathoL Theol. for 1880, pp. 90-112. 
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we believe, that the copula ‘ is ’—which, indeed, did not occurin the 
words spoken by Christ Himself—can be equivalent to ‘ signifies.' 
As little can it refer to any change of substance, be it in what is 
called Transubstantiation orConsubstantiation. If we may venture an 
explanation, it would be that ‘this,’ received in the Holy Kucliurist, 
conveys to the soul as regards the Body nod Blood of the Lord, the 
same effect as the Bread and the Wine to the body—receiving of the 
Bread and the Cup in the Holy Communion is, really, though spiri¬ 
tually, to the Soul what the outward elements are to the Body: that 
they are both the symbol and the vehicle of true, inward, spiritual 
feeding on the Very Body and Blood of Christ. So is this Cup which 
we bless fellowship of His Blood, and the Bread we break of His Body 
—fellowship with Him Who died for us, and in His dying; fellowship 
also in Him with one another, who are joined together in this, 
that for us this Body was given, and for the remission of our sins 
ttaiB precious Blood was shed. 1 

Most mysterious words these, yet most blessed mystery this of 
feeding on Christ spiritually and in faith. Most mysterious—yet 
'he who takes from us our mystery takes from us our Sacrament.’ * 
And ever since has this hleseed Institution lain as the golden morn¬ 
ing-light far out even in the Church’s darkest night—not only the 
seal of His Presence and its pledge, but also the promise of the 
bright Day at His Coming, 1 For aa often as we eat this Bread and 
drink this Cup, we do show forth the Death of the Lord '—for the 
life of the world, to be assuredly yet manifested—‘ till He come.’ 
'Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly!’ 

1 I would here refer to the admirable * The words are a hitherto unprinted 
critical notes oo 1 Cor. x. and xi. by Pro- utterance on this subject by the late 
feasor Evans la * The Speaker's Com- Professor J. Duncan, of Edinburgh, 
mentaiy.' 
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CHAPTER XI. - 

THE LABT DISCOURSES OP CHRIST—THE PRATER OF CONSECRATION. 1 

(SL Jobo xiv*; xv t ; xvi. ; xvii.) 

The Dew Institution of the Lord's Supper did not finally close what 
passed at that Paschal Table. According to the Jewish Ritual, the 
Cup is filled a fourth time, and the remaining part of the Eallel 4 
repeated. Then follow, besides Ps, cxxxvi., a number of prayers and 
hymns, of which the comparatively late origin is not doubtful. The 
same remark applies even more strongly to what follows alter the 
fourth Cup. But, so far as we can judge, the Institution of the Holy 
Supper was followed by the Discourse recorded in St* John xiv. Then 
the concluding Psalms of the ffallel were sung,* after which the 
Master left the i Upper Chamber*’ The Discourse of Christ recorded 
in St* John xvi., and His prayer/ were certainly uttered after they 
had risen from the Supper, and before they crossed the hrook Kidron/ 
In all probability they were, however, spoken before the Saviour left 
the house. We can scarcely imagine such a Discourse, and still less 
such a Prayer, to have been uttered while traversing the narrow streets 
of Jerusalem on the way to Kidron. 

1. In any case there cannot be doubt, that the first Discourse/ was 
spoken while still at the Supper-Table. It connects itself closely with 
that statement which had caused them so much sorrow and perplexity, 
that, whither He was going, they could not come/ If so, the Dis¬ 
course itself may be arranged under these four particulars: explana¬ 
tory and corrective ; s explanatory and teaching ; h hortatory and pro¬ 
missory ; 1 promissory and consolatory. k Thus there is constant and 
connected progress, the two great elements in the Discourse being: 
teaching and comfort. 

At the outset we ought, perhaps, to remember the very common 
Jewish idea, that those in glory occupied different abodes, corrcspond- 

1 As this chapter is really in the quested to peruse it with the Bible-text 
na tare of a comm nutation on St. John beside him. Without this it could 
xiv., xv. r xvi*, xvii,, the reader is re- scarcely be intelligently followed. 
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ing to their ranks. * If the words of Christ, about the place whither 
they could not follow Him, had awakened any such thoughts, the ex¬ 
planation which He now gave must effectually have dispelled them. 
Let not their hearts, then, be troubled at the prospect. As they be¬ 
lieved in God, so let them also have trust in Him. 1 It was His 
Father’s House of which they were thinking, and although there 
were 1 many mansions, ’ or rather * stations, 5 in it—and the choice of 
this word may teach us something—yet they were all in that one 
House. Could they not trust Him in this? Surely, if it had been 
otherwise, He would have told them, and not left them to be bitterly 
disappointed in the end. Indeed, the object of His going was the 
opposite of what they feared: it was to prepare by His Death and 
Resurrection a place for them. Noi let them think that His going 
away would imply permanent separation, because He bad said they 
could not follow Him thither. Rather did His going, not away, but 
to prepare a place for them, imply His Corning again, primarily as 
regarded individuals at death, and secondarily as regarded the Church 
that He might receive them unto Himself, there to be with Him. 
Not final separation, then, but ultimate gathering to Himself, did His 
present going away mean. 1 And whither I go, ye know the way . 1 h 

Jesus had referred to His going to the Father’s House, and im¬ 
plied that they knew the way which would bring them thither also. 
But His Words had only the more perplexed, at least some of them. 
If, when speaking of their not being able to go whither He went, He 
bad not referred to a separation between them in that land far away, 
whither was He going? And, in their ignorance of this, how could 
they find their way thither? If any Jewish ideas of the disappear¬ 
ance and the final manifestation of the Messiah lurked beneath the 
question of Thomas, the answer of the Lord placed the matter in 
the clearest light. He had spoken of the Father’s House of many 
* stations, ’ but only one road led thither. They must all know it: 
it was that of personal apprehension of Christ in the life, the mind, 
and the heart. The way to the Father was Christ; the full mani¬ 
festation of all spiritual truth, and the spring of the true inner life 
were equally in Him. Except through Him, no man could con¬ 
sciously come to the Father. Thomas had put his twofold question 
thus: What was the goal? and, what was the way to it? 4 In His 
answer Christ significantly reversed this order, and told them first 
what was the way—Himself; and then what was the goal. If they 


1 I prefer retaining the rendering of the A.V., as 
context 


ore congruous to the whole 
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had spiritually known Him as the way, they would also have known CHAP, 
the goal, the Father, and now, by having the way clearly pointed XI 
out, they must also know the goal, God; nay, He was, so to speak, 
visibly before them—and, gazing on Him, they saw the shining track 
up to heaven, the Jacob’s ladder at the top of which was the Father." *at. John 

But once more appeared in the words of Philip that carnal 
litcralising, which would take the words of Christ in only an external 
sense.* Sayings like these help us to perceive the absolute need of 
another Teacher, the Holy Spirit. Philip understood the words of 
Christ as if He held out the possibility of an actual sight of the 
Father; and this, as they imagined, would for ever have put an end 
to all their donbts and fears. We also, too often, would fain have 
such solution of our doubts, if not by actual vision, yet by direct 
communication from on high. In His reply Jesus once more and 
emphatically returned to this truth, that the vision, which was that 
of faith alone, was spiritual, and in no way external; and that this 
manifestation had been, and was fully, though spiritually and to 
faith, in Him. Or did Philip not believe that the Father was really 
manifested in Christ, because he did not actually behold Him? 

Those words which had drawn them and made them feel that heaven 
was so near, they were not His own. but the message which He had 
brought them from the Father; those works which He had done, they 
were the manifestation of the Father’s ‘ dwelling ’ in Him. Let them 
then believe this vital union between the Father and Him—and, if 
their faith could not absolutely rise to that height, let it at least 
rest on the lower level of the evidence of His works. And so would 
He still lead us upwards, from the experience of what He does to the 
knowledge of what He is. Yea, and if they were ever tempted to 
doubt His works, faith might have evidence of them in personal 
experience. Primarily, no doubt, the words 0 about the greater u 
works which they who believed in Him would do, because He went 
to the Father, refer to the Apostolic preaching and working in its 
greater results after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. To this also 
must primarily refer the promise of unlimited answer to prayer in 
His Name . a But in a secondary, yet most true and blessed, sense, *tt, u. it 
both these promises have, ever since the Ascension of Christ, also 
applied both to the Church and to all individual Christians. 

A twofold promise, so wide as this, required, it must be felt, not 
indeed limitation, but qualification—let ns say, definition—so far as 
concerns the indication of its necessary conditions. Unlimited power 
of working by faith and of praying in faith is qualified by obedience 
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to Hia Commandments, such aa is the outcome of personal love to 
Him. 4 And for such faith, which compasscth all things in the obedi¬ 
ence of love to Christ, and can obtain all by the prayerof faith in His 
Name, there will be a need of Divine Presence ever with them/ 
While He had been with them, they had had one Paraclete^ or 
1 Advocate, 1 Who had pleaded with them the cause of God, explained 
and advocated the truth, and guarded and guided them. Now that 
His outward Presence was to be withdrawn from earth, and lie was 
to be their Paraclete or Advocate in Heaven with the Father/ lie 
would, as His first act of advocacy, pray the Father, Who would send 
them another Paraclete, or Advocate, who would continue with them 
for ever. To the guidance and pleadings of that Advocate they could 
implicitly trust themselves, for lie was * the Spirit of Truth, 1 The 
world, indeed, would not listen to His pleadings, nor accept Him as 
their Guide, for the only evidence by which they judged was that of 
outward sight and material results* But theirs would be other 
Empirics: an experience not outward, but inward and spiritual. 
They would know the reality of His Existence and the truth of Hia 
pleadings by the continual Presence with them as a body of this 
Paraclete, and by His dwelling in them individually* 

Here (as Bengel justly remarks) begins the essential difference 
between believers and the world* The Son was sent into the world] 
not so the Holy Spirit* Again, the world receives not the Holy Spirit, 
because it knows Him not; the disciples know Him, because they 
possess Him. Hence * to have known 1 and i to have 1 are so conjoined, 
that not to have known is the cause of not having, and to have is 
the cause of knowing/ In view of this promised Advent of the 
other Advocate, Christ could tell the disciples that He would not 
leave them 'orphans 1 in this world. Nay, in this Advocate Christ 
Himself came to them- True, the world, which only saw and knew 
what fell within the range of its sensuous and outward vision (ver. 17), 
would not behold Him, but they would behold Him, because He lived, 
and they also would live—and hence there was fellowship of spiritual 
life between them, 1 On that day of the Advent of His Holy Spirit 
would they have full knowledge, because experience, of the Christ's 
Return to the Father, and of their own being in Christ, and of Hie 


1 Without: entering on the discussion 
of what haa engaged so much attention* 
I must content myself here with indicat¬ 
ing the result at which I have arrived. 
This is simply to abide by the real and 
natural meaning of the word, alike in 
the Greek and In Rabbinic usage. This 


is: not Comforter but Advocate* or* it 
may be t according to circumstances* 
Defender, Representative, Counsellor, 
and Pleader 

1 Ver. 19 should* I think, be rendered: 
‘But you behold Me, because [for] I 
live, and ye shall live.* 
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being in them. And, as regarded this threefold relationship, this 
must be ever kept in view: to be in Christ meant to love Him, and 
this was: to have and to keep Ilia commandments; Christ’s being in 
the Father implied, that they who were in Christ or loved Him would 
be loved also of His Father; and, lastly, Christ’s heing in them implied, 
that He would love them and manifest Himself to them. 1 

One outstanding novel fact here arrested the attention of the 
disciples. It was contrary to all their Jewish ideas about the future 
manifestation of the Messiah, and it led to the question of one of 
their number, Judas—not Iscariot" ‘Lord, what has happened, that 
to us Thou wilt manifest Thyself, and not to the world? ’ Again they 
thought of an outward, while Ho spoke of a spiritual and inward 
manifestation. It was of this coming of the Son and the Father for 
the purpose of making ‘ station 1 with them 1 that He spoke, of which 
the condition was love to Christ, manifested in the keeping of His 
Word, and which secured the love of the Father also. On the other 
hand, not to keep His Word was not to love Him, with all that it 
involved, not only as regarded the Son, but also the Father, since the 
Word which they heard was the Father’s. 1 ’ 

Thus far then for this inward manifestation, springing from life- 
fellowship with Christ, rich in the unbounded spiritual power of faith, 

and fragrant with the obedience of love. All this He could say to 
them now in the Father’s Name—as the first Representative, Pleader, 
and ‘Advocate,’ or Paraclete. But what, when He was no longer 
present with them? For that He had provided ‘another Paraclete, 1 
Advocate, or Pleader. This ‘ Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, Whom the 
Father will send in My Name, that same will teach you all things, 
and bring to your remembrance all things that I said to you.’ It is 
quite evident, that the interpretation of the term Paraclete as ‘ the 
Comforter’ will not meet the description here given of His twofold 
function as teaching all, and recalling all, that Christ Himself had 
said. Nor will the other interpretation of ‘ Advocate ’ meet the 
requirements, if we regard the Advocate as one who pleads for us. 
But if we regard the Paraclete or Advocate as the Representative of 
Christ, and pleading, as it were, for Him, the cause of Christ, all 
seems harmonious. Christ came in the Name of the Father, as the 

r 

first Paraclete, as His Representative; the Holy Spirit comes in the 
Name of Christ, as the second Paraclete, the Representative of Christ, 
Who is in the Father* As such the second Paraclete is sent by the 
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Father in Name of the first Paraclete, and He would both complete 
in them, and recall to them, His Cause, 

And so at the end of this Discourse the Lord returned again, and 
now with fuller meaning, to its beginning. Then He had said: ‘ Let 
not your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in Me* 1 
Now, after the fuller communication of Ilis purpose, nnd of their 
relation to Him, He could convey to them the assurance of peace, 
even His Own peace, as His gift in the present, and His legacy for 
the future,' In their hearing, the fact of His going away, which 
had filled them with such sorrow and fear, had now been conjoined 
with that of His Coming 1 to them. Yes, as lie had explained it, 
His departure to the Father was the necessary antecedent and con¬ 
dition of His Coming to them in the permanent Presence of the other 
Paraclete, the Holy Ghost. That Paraclete, however, would, in the 
economy of grace, be sent by the Father alone. In the dispensation 
of grace, the final source from whence all comcth, Who sendeth both 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, is God the Father, The Son is sent 
by the Father, and the Holy Ghost also, though proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, is sent by the Father in Christ's Name. In 
the economy of grace, then, the Father is greater than the Son. And 
the return of the Son to the Father marks alike the completion of 
Christ's work, and its perfection, in the Mission of the Holy Ghost, 
with all that His Advent implies. Therefore, if, discarding thoughts 
of themselves, they had only given room to feelings of true love to 
Him, instead of mourning they would have rejoiced because lie went 
to the Father, with all that this implied, not only of rest and triumph to 
Him, but of the perfecting of His Work—since tins was the condition 
of that Mission of the Holy Ghost by the Father, Who sent both the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. And in this sense also should they have 
rejoiced, because, through the presence of the Holy Ghost in them, 
as sent by the Father in His 1 greater 1 work, they would, instead of 
the present selfish enjoyment of Christ's Personal Presence, have the 
more power of showing their love to Him in apprehending His Truth, 
obeying His Commandments, doing His Works, and participating in 
His Life. 1 Not that Christ expected them to understand the full 


1 The word 1 again 1 before 4 come unto 
you * is spurious, as also are the words 1 1 
said 1 before 'I go to the Father/ 

1 The great difficulty In understanding 
the last part of ver. IS lies not in any one 
of the clauses, nor in the combination of 
two, but in that of three of them. We 
could understand that, if they loved 


Him, they would rejoice that He went to 
the Father, as marking the completion 
of His work; and again, that they should 
rejoice in His going to the Father, Who 
was greater, and would send the Holy 
GhosL as implying benefit to themael ves. 
But the difficulty of combining all these, 
eo that love to Christ should induce a 
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moaning of all these -words. But afterwards, when it had all come 

to pass, they would believe.* 

With the meaning and the issue of the great contest on which 
He was about to enter thus clearly before Him, did He now go forth 
to meet the last assault of the 1 Prince of this World.’ 11 But why that 
fierce struggle, since in Christ ‘ he hath nothing ’ ? To exhibit to 
1 the world ' the perfect love which He had to the Father; how even 
to the utmost of self-exinanition, obedience, submission, and suffer¬ 
ing He was doing as the Father had given Him commandment, when 
He sent Him for the redemption of the world. In the execu¬ 
tion of this Mission ne would endure the last sifting assault and 
contest on the part of the Enemy, and, enduring, conquer for us. 
And so might the world be won from its Prince by the full manifes¬ 
tation of Christ, in His infinite obedience and righteousness, doing 
the Will of the Father and the Work which He had given Him, and 
in His infinite love doing the work of our salvution.' 

2. The work of our salvation! To this aspect of the subject 
Christ now addressed Himself, as He rose from the Supper-Table. 
If in the Discourse recorded in the fourteenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel the Godward aspect of Christ’s impending departure was ex¬ 
plained, in that of the fifteenth chapter the new relation is set forth 
which was to subsist between Ilim and Ilis Church. And this— 
although epigrammatic sayings are so often fallacious—may be sum¬ 
marised in these three words: Union, Communion, Disunion. The 
f/TiionbetweenChrist and His Church is corporate, vital, and effective, 
alike as regards results and blessings.® This Union issues in Com- 
munioiir —of Christ with His disciples, of His disciples with Him, 
and of His disciples among themselves. The principle of all these 
is love: the love of Christ to the disciples, the love of the disciples 
to Christ, and the love in Christ of the disciples to one another.' 
Lastly, this Union and Communion has for its uecessary counterpart 
Dvruniori) separation from the world. The world repudiates them 
for their union with Christ and their communion. But, for all that, 
there is something that must keep them from going out of the 
world. They have a Mission in it, initiated by, and carried on in 
the power of, the Holy Ghost-—that of uplifting tbe testimony of 
Christ. 1 

As regards the relation of the Church to the Christ Who is about 
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to depart to the Father, and to come to them in the Holy Ghost as 
His Representative, it is to he one of Union — corporate , vital , and 
effective. In the nature of it, such a truth could only be set forth 
by illustration. When Christ said: ‘ I am the Vine, the true one, 
and My Father is the Hushandman;’ or again, ‘ Ye are the branches ’ 
—bearing in mind that, as lie spake it in Aramaic, the copulas 1 am,' 
‘is,’and ‘are,’ would be omitted—He did not mean that ne signi¬ 
fied the Vine or was its sign, nor the Father that of the Husband¬ 
man, nor yet the disciples that of the branches. What He meant was, 
that ne, the Father, aud the disciples, stood in exactly the same 
relationship as the Vine, the Husbandman, and the branches. That 
relationship was of corporate union of the branches with the Vine 
for the production of fruit to the Husbandman, Who for that purpose 
pruned the branches. Nor can we forget in this connection, that, 
in the old Testament, and partially in Jewish thought,* the Vine was 
the symbol of Israel, not in their national but in their Church- 
capacity. Christ, with His disciples as the branches, is ‘ the Vine, 
the true One ’—the reality of all types, the fulfilment of all promises. 
They are many branches, yet a grand unity in that Vine; there is 
one Church of which He is the Head, the Root, the Sustenance, the 
Life. And in that Vine will the ohject of its planting of old be 
realised: to bring forth fruit unto God. 

Yet, though it be one Vine, the Church must bear fruit not only 
in her corporate capacity, but individually in each of the branches. 
It seems remarkable that we read of branches in Him that bear not 
fruit. This must apparently refer to those who have by Baptism 
been inserted into the Vine, but remain fruitless—since a merely 
outward profession of Christ could scarcely be described as 1 a branch 
in* Him. On the other hand, every fruit-bearing branch the Hus¬ 
bandman 1 eleanseth ’ 1 —not necessarily nor exclusively by pruning, 
but in whatever manner may be requisite—so that it may produce the 
largest possible amount of fruit. As for them, the process of cleans¬ 
ing had ‘ already ’ been accomplished through, or because of [the 
meaning is much the same], the Word which He had spoken unto 
them. If that condition of fruit-bearing now existed in them in 
consequence of the impression of His Word, it followed as a cognate 
condition that they must abide in Him, and He would abide in them. 
Nay, this, was a vital condition of fruit-bearing, arising from the 

fundamental fact that He was the Vine and they the branches. The 
proper, normal condition of every branch in that Vine was to bear 


1 atpet — tctjQajpet: So* via rhythm Off {BengeTy 
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much fruit, of course, in proportion to its size and vigour* But, both CHAP* 
figuratively anti really, the condition of this was to abide in Him, XI 
since i apart * from Him they could do nothing* It was not like a 
force once set in motion that would afterwards continue of itself* It 
was a life, and the condition of its permanence was continued union 
with Christ, from Whom alone it could spring* 

And now as regarded the two alternatives: he that abode not in 
Him was the branch ‘ cast outside 'and withering, which, when ready 
for it, men would cast into the fire—with all of symbolic meaning as 
regards the gatherers and the burning that the illustration implies. 

On the other hand, if the corporate and vital union was effective, if 
they abode in Him, and in consequence, His Words abode in them, 
then: i Whatsoever ye will ye shall ask, and it shall be done to you.' 

It is very noteworthy that the unlimitedness of prayer is limited, or, 
rather, conditioned, by our abiding in Christ and His Words in us, 1 
just as in St* John xiv. 12-14 it is conditioned by fellowship with 
Him, and in St. John xv. 16 by permanent fruitfulness* 1 For, it 
were the most dangerous fanaticism, and entirely opposed to the 
teaching of Christ, to imagine that the promise of Christ implies 
such absolute power—as if prayer were magic—that a person might 
ask for anything, no matter what it was, in the assurance of obtain¬ 
ing his request,® In all moral relations, duties and privileges are 
correlative ideas, and iu our relation to Christ conscious immanence 
in Him and of His Word in us, union and communion with Him, 
and the obedience of love, are the indispensable conditions of our 
privileges. The believer may, indeed, ask for anything, because he 
may always and absolutely go to God; but the certainty of special 
answers to prayer is proportionate to the degree of union and com- 
mnnion with Christ* And such unlimited liberty of prayer is con¬ 
nected with our bearing much fruit, because thereby the Father is 
glorified and our discipleship evidenced* 14 *st. John 

This union, being inward and moral, necessarily unfolds into com¬ 
munion, of which the principle is love. ‘Like as the Father loved 
Me, even so loved I you* Abide in My love* If ye keep My com¬ 
mandments, ye shall abide in the love that is Mine (tV rtf ayait-q 


r Canon Westcott beautifully observes: 
1 Their prayer is only some fragment of 
His teaching transformed into a supplica¬ 
tion, and so it will necessarily be heard. 1 

7 Every unprejudiced reader will feel 
that SL Matt xviii* 19, 20, so far as it 
does not belong to an entirely different 
sphere, is subject to similar conditions. 


3 Some, to me at least, horrible in¬ 
stances of this supposed absolute licence 
of prayer have appeared in a certain 
class of American religious literature 
which of late has found too wide circula¬ 
tion among us. 

4 Precee ipsae sunt fructus, et fractum 
a agent (Benge?)* 
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We mark the confinuityin the scale or lore: the Father 
towards the Son, and the Sou towards us; aud its kindred ness of 
forthgoing, Aud uow all that the disciples had to do was to abide ia 
it. This is connected, not with sentimeut nor even with faith, but 
with obedience. 1 Fresh supplies arc drawn by faith, but coutinuancc 
in the love of Christ is the manifestation and the result of obedience. 
It was so even with the Master Himself in His relation to the Father. 
And the Lord immediately explained * what His ohject was in saying 
this. In this, also, were they to have communion with Him: com¬ 
munion in that joy which was His in consequence of His perfect 
obedience. 1 These things have I spoken to you, in order that the 
joy that is Mine (7 x<*P<* V may be 1 in you, and your joy may be 
Ail filled [completed].’ 

But what of those commandments to which 6iich importance 
attached? Clean as they now were through the Words which He bad 
spoken, one great commandment stood forth as specially His Own, 
consecrated by His Example and to be measured by His observance 
of it. From whatever point we view it, whether as specially demanded 
by the pressing necessities of the Church; or as, from its contrast to 
what Heathenism exhibited, affording such striking evidence of the 
power of Christianity; * or, on the other hand, as so congruous to all 
the fundamental thoughts of the Kingdom: the love of the Father in 
sending His Son for man, the work of the Son in seeking and saving 
the lost at the price of His Own Life, and the new bond which in 
Christ bound them all in the fellowship of a common calling, common 
mission, and common interests and hopes—love of the brethren was 
the one outstanding Farewell-Command of Christ.* And to keep His 
commandments was to be His friend. And they were His friends. 

1 No longer 1 did He call them servants, for the servant knew not what 
his lord did. He had now given them a new name, and with good 
reason: 'You have I called friends, because all things which I heard 
of My Father I made known to you.’ And yetdeeper did He descend, 
in pointing them to the example and measure of His love as the 
standard of theirs towards one another. And with this teaching He 
combined what He had said before, of bearing fruit and of the privilege 
of fellowship with Himself. They were His friends; He had proved 
it by treating them as such in now opening up before them the whole 

1 We would fain here correct another with wonder. See how them Christians 
modern religions extravagance. love one another!' (Teriullian, apod 

1 So according to the better reading. WestcotL) 

1 ‘The heathen are wont to exclaim 
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counsel of God. And that friendship: ‘Not you did choose Me, hut 
I did choose yon *—the object of His ‘ choosing ’ [that to which they 
were ‘ appointed ’J being, that, as they went forth into the world, they 
should bear fruit, that their fruit should be permanent, and that they 
should possess the full privilege of that unlimited power to pray of 
which He had previously spoken.* All these things were bound up 
with obedience to His commands, of which the outstanding one was 
to ‘love one another . 1 b 

But this very choice on His part, and their union of love in Him 
and to one another, also implied not only separation from, but repudia¬ 
tion by, the world . 0 For this they must be prepared. It had come 
to Him, and it would be evidence of their choice to discipleship. 
The hatred of the world showed the essential difference and antago¬ 
nism between the life-principle of the world and theirs. For evil or 
for good, they must expect the same treatment as their Master. Nay, 
was it not their privilege to realise, that all this came upon them for 
His sake? and should they not also remember, that the ultimate 
gronnd of the world’s hatred was ignorance of Him Who had sent 
Christ ? 4 And yet, though this should banish all thoughts of per¬ 
sonal resentment, their guilt who rejected Him was truly terrible. 
Speaking to, and in, Israel, there was no excuse for their sin-—the 
most awful that could be conceived; since, most truly: ‘He that 
hateth Me, hateth My Father also.’ For, Christ was the Sent of God, 
and God manifest. It was a terrible charge this to bring against 
God’s ancient people Israel. And yet there was, besides the evidence 
of His Words, that of His Works.* If they could not apprehend 
the former, yet, in regard to the latter, they could see by comparison 
with the works of other men that they were unique . 2 They saw it, 
but only hated Him and His Father, ascribing it all to the power 
and agency of Beelzebul. And so the ancient prophecy had now 
been fulfilled: ‘The^ hated Me gratuitously.’' But all was not yet 
at an end: neither His Work through the other Advocate, nor yet 
theirs in the world. ‘ When the Advocate is come, Whom I will 
send to you from the Father—the Spirit of the Truth—Who pro- 
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1 This, although the primary meaning 
of ver, 17 is: 1 in order that ye love one 
another *—such is the object and scope 
of what He commanded them. It ought 
perhaps to be noted, that, as the com¬ 
pany of Priests that had ministered in the 
Temple for the week gave place to their 
successors, this farewell prayer was 
spoken: He that dwelleth in this house 


put among you brotherhood, love* peace, 
and friendship (Jer. Ber, 3 c). 

2 Canon Westcott writes: * The works 
are characterised {irhich none other did)] 
the words are undefined (come and 
spoken). The works of Christ might be 
compared with other works: His words 
had an absolute power, 1 
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ceedeth from the Father [goeth forth on Hi* Mission as sent by the 
Father *], this Same will bear witness about Me. And ye also bear 
witness,’ because ye are with Me from the beginning.' 

3. The last of the parting Discourses of Christ, in the sixteenth 

chapter of St. John, was, indeed, interrupted by questious from the 

disciples. Dut these, being germane to the subject, carry it only 

forward. In general, the subjects treated in it are: the new relatione 

arising from the departure of Christ and the coming of the other 

Advocate. Thus the last point needed would be supplied—chap. xiv. 

giving the comfort and teaching in view of His departure; chap. xv. 

■ 

describing the personal relations or the disciples towards Christ, one 
another, and the world; and chap* xvi* fixing the new relations to 
be established. 

The chapter appropriately opens by reflecting on the predicted 
enmity of the world** Christ had so clearly foretold it, lest this 
should prove a stumbling-block to them. Best, to know distinctly 
that they would not only be put out of the Synagogue, but that 
everyone who killed them would deem it 1 to offer a religious service 
to God, 1 So, no doubt, Saul of Tarsus once felt, and so did many 
others who, alas! never became Christians. Indeed, according to 
Jewish Law, ‘a zealot 1 might have slain without formal trial those 
caught in flagrant rebellion against God—or in what might be re* 
garded as such, and the Synagogue would have deemed the deed as 
meritorious as that of Phinchas* b It was a sorrow, and yet also a 
comfort, to know that this spirit of enmity arose from ignorance of 
the Father and of Christ. Although they had in a general way been 
prepared for it before, yet He had not told it all so definitely and 
connectedly from the beginning, because He was still there. - But 
now that He was going away, it was absolutely necessary to do so. 
For even the mention of it had thrown them into such confusion of 
persona] sorrow, that the main point, ivhither Christ was going, had 
not even emerged into their view. 11 * Personal feelings had quite 
engrossed them, to the forgetfulness of their own higher interests. 
He was going to the Father, and this was the condition, as well as 
the antecedent of His sending the Paraclete* 


1 Oo this meaning or tbe words see 
the Note of Canon Westcott. 

1 For the fulfilment or this predicted 
twofold testimony, see Acts v. 32. 

1 The question of Thomas (St. John 
xiv. 3) bore as to the way* rather than 
the goal; that of Peter (xill. 36) seemed 
founded either on the Jewish idea that 


the Messiah was to disappear* or else 
referred to Cbrial's going among enemies 
and into danger* whltber Peter thought 
he would follow Him. But none of tbe 
questions contemplated the Messianic 
Return of the Son to the Father with a 
view to tbe Mission of the Holy Ghost. 
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But the Advent of the ‘ Advocate ’ would mark a new era, as chap* 
regarded the Church' 1 and the world. It was their Mission to go XI 
forth into the world and to preach Christ. That other Advocate, v — 
as the Representative of Christ, would go into the world and Jot* 
convict ou the three cardinal points on which their preaching 
turned. These throe points on which all Missioning proceeds, are 
—Sin, Righteousness, and Judgment. And on these would the 
New Advocate convict the world. Bearing in mind that the term 
i convict' is uniformly used in the Gospels 1 for clearly establishing 
or carrying home guilt, 1 we have here three separate facts presented 
to us. As the Representative of Christ, the Holy Ghost will carry 
home to the world, establish the fact of its guilt in regard to sin — 
on the ground that the world believes not in Christ. Again, as the 
Representative of Christ, He will carry home to the world the fact of 
its guilt in regard to righteousness —on the ground that Christ has 
ascended to the Father, and hence is removed from the sight of man* 

Lastly, as the Representative of Christ, He will establish the fact of 
the world’s guilt, because of this: that its Prince, Satan, has already 
been judged by Christ—a judgment established in His sitting at the 
Right Hand of God, and which will be vindicated at His Second 
Coming. Taking, then, the three great facts in the History of the 
Christ: His First Coming to salvation, His Resurrection and Ascen¬ 
sion, and His Sitting at the Right Hand of God, of which His Second 
Coming to Judgment is the final issue, this Advocate of Christ will in 
each case convict the world of guilt; in regard to the first—concerning 
sin, because it believes not on Him Whom God has sent; in regard 
to the second—concerning righteousness, because Christ is at the 
Father’s Right Hand; and, in regard to the third—concerning judg¬ 
ment, because that Prince whom the world still owns has already 
heen judged by Christ’s Session at the Right Hand of God, and by His 
Reign, which is to be completed in His Second Coming to Earth. 

Such was the cause of Christ which the Holy Spirit as the Advo¬ 
cate would plead to the world, working conviction as in a hostile 
guilty party. Quite other was that cause of Christ which, as His 
Advocate, He would plead with the disciples, and quite other in their 
cage the effect of His advocacy. We have, even on the present 
occasion, marked how often the Lord was hindered, as well as 

1 It occura besides this place in St* and in Rev* iii. 19. This may be called 
Matt, xviii. 15; St. Luke iii* 19 \ St. the Hebraic nsus of the word. In the 
John iii. 20; viii. (9) 46. Epistles of St. Panl it is more general; 

: Closely similar to tbe above is the use in that to the Hebrews (xii, 6) it seems 
of the verb kXiyx « in St. James ii* 9 r to stand for punishing* 
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grieved, by the misunderstanding and unbelief of man. Now it was 
the Belf-imposcd law of His Mission, the outcome of His Victory in 
the Temptation in the Wilderness, that He would not achieve His 
Mission in the exercise of Divine Power, but by treading the ordi¬ 
nary path of humanity. This was the limitation which lie set 
to Himself—one aspect of His Sclf-exinanition. But lVotn this His 
constant sorrow must also have flowed, in view of the unbelief of 
even those nearest to Him. It was, therefore, not only expedient, 
but even necessary lor them, since at present they could not beur 
more, that Christ’s Presence should bo withdrawn, utid His Repre¬ 
sentative take llis place, and open up His Cause to them. And 
this was to be His special work to the Church. As Advocate, not 
speaking from 1 Himself, but speaking whatsoever He slmll hear—as 
it were, according to His heavenly ‘brief*—11c would guide them 
into all truth. And here His first 1 declaration ’ would be of * the 
things that arc coming.’ A whole new order of things was before 
the Apostles—the abolition of the Jewish, the establishment of the 
Christian Dispensation, nnd the relation of the New to the Old, 
together with many kindred questions. As Christ’s Representative, 
and speaking not from Himself, the Holy Spirit would be with them, 
not suffer them to go astray iuto error or wrong, but be their ‘ way- 
leader’ into all truth. Further, as the Son glorified the Father, so 
would the Spirit glorify the Son, and in analogous manner—bceause 
He shall take of His and ‘declare'it unto them. This would be 
the second line, as it were, in the ‘declarations ’ of the Advocate, 
Representative of Christ. And this work of the Holy Spirit, sent 
by the Father, in His declaration about Christ, was explained by the 
circumstance of the union and communication between the Father 
and Christ,* And so—to sum up, in one brief Farewell, all that Ho 
had said to them—there would be ‘a little while 1 in which they 
would not ‘ behold ’ Him ( ovtcert decupeiripe), and again a little while 
and they would ‘ see ’ Him pe), though in quite different 

manner, as even the wording shows.'" 

If we had entertained any doubt of the truth of the Lord's 
previous words, that in their absorbedness in the present the dis¬ 
ciples had not thought of the * whither' to which Christ was going, 
and that it was needful for them that He should depart and the 
other Advocate come,' this conviction would be forced upon us by their 


1 This meaning ot the word ii not only 18; xl. 61; xv. 4. 
most Important but well marked. Canon 1 The words, 'because 1 go to the 
Westcott calls attention to its use also Father,' are spurious in ver. 16. 

In the following passages: v. IB; vlL 
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perplexed questioning among themselves as to the meaning of the CHAP, 
twofold 1 little while, 1 and of all that He had said about, and con- 
nected with, His going to the Father, They would fain have asked, 
yet dared not But He knew their thoughts, and answered them. 

That first i little while 1 comprised those terrible days of His Death 
and Entombment, when they would weep and lament, but the world 
rejoice. Yet their brief sorrow would be turned into joy. It was 
like the short sorrow of childbearing—afterwards no more remembered 
in the joy that a human being had been born into the world. Thus 
would it be when their present sorrow would be changed into the 
Resurrection-joy—a joy which no man could ever afterwards take 
from them. On that day of joy would He have them dwell in 
thought during their present night of sorrow. That would be, 
indeed, a day of brightness, in which there would be no need of 
their making further inquiry of Him (spi ovk epcor^crers)^ All “St. John 

xvli 23 

would theu be clear in the new light of the Resurrection. A day comp, ver 

t O J 19 

this, when the promise would become true, and whatsoever they asked 
the Father (aiTT/cr^rf), He would give it them in Christ’s Name. 1 
Hitherto they had not yet asked in His Name; let them ask; they 
would receive, and so their joy be completed. Ah I that day of 
brightness. Hitherto He had only been able to speak to them, as it 
were, in parables and allegory, but then would He ( declare 1 to them 
in all plainness about the Father. And, as He would be able to speak 
to them directly and plainly about the Father, so would they then 
be able to speak directly to the Father—as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews expresses it, come with * plainness T 2 or £ directness 1 to the 
throne of grace. They would ask directly in the Name of Christ; 
and no longer would it be needful, as at present, first to come 
to Him that He may ‘ inquire 1 of the Father * about * them ( £pgl>T7?<tgl> 

TtEpi vpajv). For, God loved them as lovers of Christ, aud as recog¬ 
nising that He had come forth from God. And so it was—He had 
come forth from out the Father 5 when He came into the world, 
and, now that He was leaving it, He was going to the Father. 

The disciples imagined that they understood this at least. 

Christ had read their thoughts, and there was no need for anyone 

1 According to the better reading of John vii. 4 T 13. 26; x, 24; xi. 14, 54; 
ver. 23: 'He will give it you in My xvi, 25, 29; xviii. 20; I John ii. 28; iii. 

Name/ 21; iv, 17; v, 14. 

7 The same word {icafipTfaia) is used 3 According to the better reading; Ik 
of Christ's ‘plainly 1 declaring the Father rov narpd^ Surely, if words have any 
(ver, 25), and of our liberty in prayer in meaning, these teach the unity of Ea- 
Heb. iv. 16; comp, also x. 19. For the sence of the Son and the Father* 

Johannine use of the word, comp* St* 
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to put express questions/ He knew all things, and hy this they 
believed—it afforded them evidence—that He came forth from 'God, 
But how little did they know their own hearts! The hour had even 
come when they would he scattered, every man to his own home, 
and leave Him alone—yet, truly, He would not be alone, because the 
Father would be with Him/ Yet, even so, His latest as His first 
thought” was of them; and through the night of scattering and of 
sorrow did He bid them look to the morning of joy. For, the battle 
was not theirs, nor yet the victory doubtful; l l [emphatically] have 
overcome [it is accomplished] the world* 1 d 

We now enter moat reverently what may be called the innermost 
Sanctuary/ For the first time we are allowed to listen to what was 
really ( the Lord’s Prayer/* and, aa we hear, we humbly worship. 
That Prayer was the great preparation for His Agony, Cross, and 
Passion; and, also, the outlook on the Crown beyond. In its three 
parts r it seems almost to look back on the teaching of the three 
previous chapters/ and convert them into prayer/ We see the 
great High-Priest first solemnly offering up Himself, and then con¬ 
secrating and interceding for His Church and for her work. 

The first part of that Prayer 1 is the consecration of Himself hy 
the Great High-Priest, The final hour had come. In praying that 
the Father would glorify the Son, He was really not asking anything 
for Himself, but that *the Son* might* 1 glorify 1 the Father. For, 
the glorifying of the Son—His support, and then His Resurrection, 
was really the completion of the work which the Father had given 
Him to do, as well as its evidence. It was really in accordance 
(* even as ’) with the power or authority which the Father gave Him 
over 1 all flesh/* when He put all things under His Feet as the 
Messiah—the object of this Messianic Rule being, ‘ that the totality 1 
(the all, nay) f that Thou hast given Him, He should give to them 
eternal life/ The climax in His Messianic appointment, the object 
of His Rule over all flesh, was the Father’s gift to Christ of the 
Church as a totality and a unity; and in that Church Christ gives to 


1 Very significantly, however, they use 
neither jr<xpd, nor Ik, but awo* 

1 That in St Matt xl. 25-27 is a brief 
thanksgiving. 

1 Comp, each chapter with the corre¬ 
sponding section of verses in ch. xvit 
4 1 cannot agree with Canon WssicoU 
that these last Discourses and Una Prayer 
were spoken in the Temple. It is, Indeed, 
true, that on that night the Temple wu 
thrown open at midnight and speedily 


thronged. But If our Lord had come 
before that time, Re would have found 
Its gates closed; if after that time. Be 
could not have foond a place of retire¬ 
ment and quiet, where it is conceivable 
that could have been said and prayed 
which is recorded in SL John xiv M xv., 
xvl., xvil. 

* The word 'also’ should be struck out 

* We mark this Hebraism In the 
Fourth Goepel. 
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each individually eternal life. What followa 1 seems an intercalated chap. 
sentence, as shown even by the use of the particle ‘ and,’ with which XI 
the all-important definition of what is ' eternal life ’ is introduced, s —— ~y~^ 
and bv the last words in the verse. But although embodying, so to * ,n8t - 

J John xHL 

speak, as regards the form, the record which St. John had made of 8 
Christ’s Words, we must remember that, as regards the substance, 
we have here Christ’s own Prayer for that eternal life to each of 
His own people. And what constitutes ‘ the eternal life ’ ? Not 
what we so often think, who confound with the thing its effects or 
else its results. It refers not to the future, but to the present. It 
is the realisation of what Christ had told them in these words: ‘ Ye 
believe in God, believe also in Me.’ It is the pure sunlight on the 
soul, resulting in, or reflecting the knowledge of Jehovah; the Per¬ 
sonal, Living, True God, and of Him Whom He did send, Jesus 
Christ. These two branches of knowledge must not so much be 
considered as co-ordinate, but rather as inseparable. Returning 
from this explanation of ‘ the eternal life ’ which they who are 
bathed in the Light possess even now and here, the Great High- 
Priest first offered up to the Father that part of His work which was 
on earth and which He had completed. And then, both as the con* 
summation and the sequel of it, He claimed what was at the end of 
His Mission: His return to that fellowship of essential glory, which 
He possessed together with the Father before the world was, 11 

The gift of His consecration could not have been laid on more 
glorious Altar. Such Cross must have been followed by such Crown. 0 ** hil - “• 9 
And now again His first thought was of them for whose sake He had 
consecrated Himself. These He now solemnly presented to the Father , d * 8t - 
He introduced them as those (the individuals) whom the Father 
had specially given to him out of the world. As such they were 
really the Father’s, and given over to Christ—and He now pre¬ 
sented them as having kept the Word of the Father. Now they 
knew that all things whatsoever the Father had given the Son were 
of the Father. This was the outcome, then, of all His teaching, 
and the sum of all their learning—perfect confidence in the Person 
of Christ, as in His Life, Teaching, and Work sent not only of God, 
but of the Father. Neither less nor yet more did their ‘ knowledge’ 
represent. All else that sprang out of - it they had yet to learn. 

But it was enough, for it implied everything; chiefly these three 
things—that they received the words which He gave them as from 
the Father; that they knew truly that Christ had come out from the 
Father; and that they believed that the Father had sent Him, And, 
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BOOK indeed, reception of Christ's Word, knowledge of His Essential 
v Nature, and faith in His Mission: such seem the three essential cha- 
-y—-' racteristics of those who are Christ's. 

*st John And now He brought them in prayer before the Father.* He 

iTii* 0-13 

was interceding, not for the ‘ w’orld ’ that was His by right of His 
Messiahship, but for them whom the Father had specially given Him. 
They were the Father’s in the special sense of covenant-mercy, and 
all that in that sense was the Fathers was the Son's, and all that 
was the Son’s was the Father’s. Therefore, although all the world 
was the Son’s, He prayed not now for it; and although all in earth 
and heaven were in the Father's Hand, He sought not now His bless¬ 
ing on them, but on those whom, while He was in the world, He had 
Bhicldcd and guided. They were to be left behind in a world of sin, 
evil, temptation, and sorrow, and He was going to the Father. And 
this was His prayer: ‘Holy Father, keep them in Thy Name which 
Thou hast given Me, that so (in order that) they may he one (a unity, 
ev), as We are.’ The peculiar address, ‘ Holy Father,’ shows that 
the Saviour once more referred to the keeping in holiness, and what 
iB of equal importance, that ‘ the unity ’ of the Church sought for was 
to be primarily one of spiritual character, and not a merely outward 
combination. Unity in holiness and of nature, as was that of the 
Father and Son, such was the great object sought, although such 

union would, if properly carried out, also issue in outward unity. 

But while moral union rather than outward unity was in His view, 
our present ‘unhappy divisions,’ arising so often from wilfulncss and 
unreadiness to bear slight differences among ourselves—each other’s 
burdens—are so entirely contrary not only to the Christian, but even 
to the Jewish, spirit, that we can only trace them to the heathen 
element in the Church. 

While He was ‘with them,’ He ‘kept’ them in the Father's 
Name. Them whom the Father had given Him, by the effective 
drawing of His grace within them, He guarded (e$v\a£a), and none 
from among them was lost, except the son of perdition—and this, 
according to prophecy. But ere He went to the Father, He prayed 
thus for them, that in this realised unity of holiness the joy that was 
‘vor.u His 1 (ri}y yorpaV tijv tpttj*'), might he ‘completed’ in them.* And 

there was the more need of this, since they were left behind with 
nought but His Word in a world that hated them, because, as Christ, 
so they also were not of it from ' it, *Vr], Nor yet did Christ ask 
with a view to their being taken out of the world, but with this 


* Comp, here SL John it. 11. 
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* that ’ [in order that] the Father should ‘ keep them [preserve, CHAP. 
TTjprjcnjs] from the Evil One . 11 And this the more emphatically, XI 
because, even as He was not, so were they not ‘out of the world/ v — 
which lay in the Evil One. And the preservative which He sought 
for them was not outward but inward, the same in kind as while He 
had been with them/ only coming now directly from the Father. It 
was sanctification ‘ in the truth/* with this significant addition: 

‘ The word that is Thine (o \ 6 yos 6 cos) is truth. Tt> *vr. 12-17 

In its last part this intercessory Prayer of the Great High-Priest 
bore on the work of the disciples and its fruits. As the Father had 
sent the Son, so did the Son send the disciples into the world—in 
the same 'manner, and on the same Mission. And for their sakes He 
now solemnly offered Himself, ‘consecrated 1 or ‘sanctified 1 * 3 Himself, 
that they might ‘in truth 13 —truly—be consecrated. And in view 
of this their work, to which they were consecrated, did Christ pray not 
for them alone, but also for those who, through their word, would 
believe in Him, ‘in order/ or ‘that so/ ‘all may be one 1 —form a 
unity. Christ, as sent by the Father, gathered out the original 
‘ unity ; 1 they, as sent by Him, and consecrated by His consecration, 
were to gather others, bnt all were to form one great unity, through 
the common spiritual communication. ‘ As Thou in Me, and I also 
in Thee, so that [in order that] they also may be in Us, so that [in 
order that] the world may believe that Thou didst send Me . 1 ‘ And 
the glory that Thou hast given Me 1 —referring to His Mission in the 
world, and His setting apart and authorisation for it— ‘ I have given 
to them, so that [in order that] [in this respect also] they may be 
one, even as We are One [a unity]/ I in them, and Thou in Me, so 
that they may be perfected into One 1 —the ideal unity and real cha¬ 
racter of the Church, this—‘so that the world may know that Thou 
didst send Me, and lovedst them as Thou lovedst Me/ 

After this unspeakably sublime consecration of His Church, and 
communication to her of His glory as well as of His Work, we cannot 
marvel at what follows and concludes ‘the Lord’s Prayer . 14 We a yv. a-as 
remember the unity of the Church—a unity in Him, and as that 
between the Father and the Son—as we listen to this: ‘ That which 
Thou hast given Me, I will that, where I am, they also may be with 

1 This meaning is ruled by a reference ‘ through the truth * (£r 
to 1 John v. 18 p 19, and, if so, it seems * It need scarcely be said that by the 
in turn to rule the meaning of the pe- term 1 unity 1 we refer not to unity of 
titioa: 1 Deliver us from the Evil Oue.’ Person, but of Nature, Character, and 

1 Not, 'by Thy truth. 1 Work. 

3 Not, as in the A.V. (ver. 19), 
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BOOK Me—so that they may gaze [behold] on the glory that ib Mine, 

v which Thou hast given Me [be sharers in the Messianic glory]: 
<*-y— because Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of the world.’ 

And we all would fain place ourselves in the shadow of this final 
consecration of Himself and of His Church by the Great High-Priest, 
which is alike final appeal, claim, and prayer: ‘ O Righteous 
Father, the world knew Thee not, but I know Thee, and these know 
that Thou sentest Me. And I made known unto them Thy Name, 
and will make it known, so that [in order that] the love wherewith 
Thou lovedst Me may be in them, and I in them. 1 This ia the 
charter of the Church: her possession and her joy; her faith, her 
hope also, and love; and in this she standeth, prayeth, and worketh. 



ON THE WAY TO GETHSEMANE. 


CHAPTER XII. 

GETHSEMANE. 

(St. Matt. zxvi. 30-56; St. Mark xiv. 26-52; St. Luke xsii. 31-53 ; St. John xvili, 

1 - 11 .) 

We turn once more to follow the steps of Christ, now among the last CILAP. 
He trod upon earth. The ‘hymn,’ with which the Paschal Supper 
ended, had been sung. Probably we are to understand this of the 
second portion of the Mallei ,• sung some time after the third Cup, 
or else of Psalm cxxxvi., which, in the present Ritual, stands near 
the end of the service. The last Discourses had been spoken, the 
last Prayer, that of Consecration, had been offered, and Jesus prepared 
to go forth out of the City, to the Mount of Olives. The streets 
could scarcely be said to be deserted, for, from many a house shone 
the festive lamp, and many a company may still have been gathered; 
and everywhere was the bustle of preparation for going up to the 
Temple, the gates of which were thrown open at midnight. 

Passing out by the gate north of the Temple, we descend into a 
lonely part of the valley of black Kidron, at that season swelled into 
a winter torrent. Crossing it, we turn somewhat to the left, where 

the road leads towards Olivet. Not many steps farther (beyond, 
and on the other side of the present Church of the Sepulchre of the 
Virgin) we turn aside from the road to the right, and reach what 
tradition has since earliest times—and probably correctly-—pointed 
out as ‘ Gethsemane,’ the ‘Oil-press.’ It was a small property 
enclosed (x&piov), ‘ a garden 1 in the Eastern sense, where probably, 
amidst a variety of fruit trees and flowering shrubs, was a lowly, 
quiet summer-retreat, connected with, or near by, the ‘ Olive-press.' 

The present Gethsemane is only some seventy steps square, and 
though its old gnarled olives cannot be those (if such there were) of 
the time of Jesus, since all trees in that valley—those also which 
stretched their shadows over Jesus—were hewn down in the Roman 
siege, they may have sprung from the old roots, or from the odd 
kernels. But wi love to think of this ‘ Garden ’ as the place where 
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BOOK Jeans ' often ’—not merely on this occasion, but perhaps on previous 
V visits to Jerusalem—gathered with Ilis disciples. It was a quiet 
' resting-place, Tor retirement, prayer, perhaps sleep, and a trysting- 
place also where not only the Twelve, but others also, may have been 
wont to meet the Master. Aud as such it was known to Judas, and 
thither he led the armed band, when they found the Upper Chamber 
no longer occupied by Jesus and llis disciples. Whether it had been 
intended that He should spend part of the night there, before return¬ 
ing to the Temple, and whose that enclosed garden was—the other 
Eden, in which the Second Adam, the Lord from heaven, bore the 

penalty of the first, and in obeying gained life—wc know not, and 
perhaps ought not to inquire. It may have belonged to Mark's father. 
But if otherwise, Jesus had loving disciples even iu Jerusalem, and, 
we rejoice to think, not only a home at Bethany, and an Upper 
Chamber furnished in the City, but a quiet retreat and trysting-placo 
for His own under the bosom of Olivet, in the shadow of the garden 
of ‘ the Oil-press. ’ 

The sickly light of the moon was falling full on them as they 
were crossing Kidron. It was here, we imagine, after they had left 
the City behind them, that the Lord addressed Himself first to the 
disciples generally. We can scarcely call it either prediction or 
warning. Rather, as we think of that lost Supper, of Christ passing 
through the streets of the City for the last time into that Garden, 
and especially of what was now immediately before Him, docs what 
He spake seem natural, even necessary. To them—yes, to them all 
—He would that night be even a stumbling-block. And so had it been 
»zech- xui. foretold of old,* that the Shepherd would be smitten, and the sheep 
1 scattered. Did this prophecy of His suffering, in its grand outlines, 

fill the mind of the Saviour as He went forth on His Passion? Such 
Old Testament thoughts were at any rate present with Him, when, 
not unconsciously nor of necessity, bat os the Lamb of God, He went 
to the slaughter. A peculiar significance also attaches to His pre¬ 
diction that, after He was risen, He would go before them into 
*bl x&tL Galilee. b For, with their scattering upon His Death, it seems to us, 
Eutiir the Apostolic circle or College, as such, was for a time broken up. 
18 They continued, indeed, to meet together as individual disciples, but 

the Apostolic bond was temporarily dissolved. This explains many 
thingB: the absence of Thomas on the first, and his peculiar position 
on the second Sunday; the uncertainty of the disciples, as evidenced 
hy the words of those on the way to EmmauB; as well as the 
seemingly strange movements of the Apostles—all which are quite 
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changed when the Apostolic bond is restored. Similarly, we mark, 
that only seven of them seem to have been together by the Lake of 
Galilee,* and that only afterwards the Eleven met Him on the moun¬ 
tain to which He had directed them.” It was here that the Apostolic 
circle or College was once more re-formed, and the Apostolic commis¬ 
sion renewed,' and thence they returned to Jerusalem, once more sent 
forth from Galilee, to await the final events of His Ascension, and the 
Coming of the Holy Ghost. 

But in that night they understood none of these things. While 
all were staggering under the blow of their predicted scattering, the 
Lord seems to have turned to Peter individually. What He said, 
and how He put it, equally demand our attention: ‘Simon, Simon * a 
—using his old name when referring to the old man in him—‘Satan 
has obtained [out-asked, f4//r^cra:ro] you, for the purpose of sifting 
like as wheat. But I have made supplication for thee, that thy faith 
fail not.' The words admit us into two mysteries of heaven. This 
night seems to have been ‘ the power of darkness,’ when, left of God, 
Christ had to meet by Himself the whole assault of hell, and to 
conquer in His own strength as Man’s Substitute and Representative. 
It is a great mystery: but quite consistent with itself. We do not, 
as others, here see any analogy to the permission given to Satan in 
the opening chapters of the Book of Job, always supposing that this 
embodies a real, not an allegorical story. But in that night the 
fierce wind of hell was allowed to sweep unbroken over the Saviour, 
and even to expend its fury upon those that stood behind in His 
Shelter. Satan had ‘ out-asked,' obtained it—yet not to destroy,nor to 
cast down, but ‘to sift,' like as wheat 1 is shaken in a sieve to cast out 
of it what is not grain. Hitherto, and no farther, had Satan obtained 
it. In that night of Christ’s Agony and loneliness, of the utmost 
conflict between Christ and Satan, this seems almost a necessary 
element. 

This, then, was the first mystery that had passed. And this 
sifting would affect. Peter more than the others. Judas, who loved 
not Jesus at all, had already fallen; Peter, who loved nim —perhaps 
not most intensely, but, if the expression be allowed, most extensely 
—stood next to Judas in danger. In truth, though most widely 
apart in their directions, the springs of their inner life rose in close 
proximity. There was the same readiness to kindle into enthusiasm, 
the same desire to have public opinion with him, the same shrink¬ 
ing from the Cross, the same moral inability or unwillingness to 
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1 It is very probable that the basis of the figure is Amos ix. 9. 
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stand alone, in the one as in the other. Peter had abundant courage 
to Bally out, but not to stand out. Viewed in its primal elements 
(not in its development), Peter’s character was, among the disciples, 
the likest to that of Judas. If this shows what Judas might hare 
become, it also explains how Peter was most in danger that night; 
and, indeed, the husks of him were cast out of the sieve in his 
denial of the Christ. But what distinguished Peter from Judas 
was his 4 faith ’ of spirit, bouI, and heart—of spirit, when be appre¬ 
hended the spiritual element in Christ; * of soul, when he confessed 
Him as the Christ; * and of heart, when he could ask Him to sound 
the depths of bis inner being, to find there real, personal love to Jesus.' 

The second mystery of that night was Christ’s supplication for 
Peter. We dare not say, as the High-Priest—and we know not when 
and where it was offered. But the expression is very strong, as of 
one who has need of a thing. 1 And that for which He made Buch sup¬ 
plication was, that Peter'B faith should not fail. This, and not that 
something new might be given him, or the trial removed from Peter. 
We mark, how Divine grace presupposes, not supersedes, human 
liberty. And this also explains why JeBus had so prayed for Peter, 
not for Judas. In the former case there was faith, which only 
requin d to be strengthened against failure—an eventuality which, 
without the intercession of Christ, was possible. To these words of 
His, Christ added this significant commission: 1 And thou, when thou 
hast turned again, confirm thy brethren.' 1 And how fully he did this, 
both in the Apostolic circle and in the Church, history has chronicled. 
ThuB, although such may come in the regular moral order of things, 
Satan has not even power to 'sift' without leave of Ood; and thus 
does the Father watch in such terrible sifting over them for whom 
Christ has prayed. This is the first fulfilment of Christ's Prayer, 
that the Father would 1 keep them from the Evil One. ’ * Not by any 
process from without, but by the preservation of their faith. And 
thns also may we learn, to our great and unspeakable comfort, that 
not every sin—not even conscious and wilftil sin—implies the failure 
of our faith, very closely though it lead to it; still less, our final 
rejection. On the contrary, as the fall of Simon was the outcome of 
the natural elements in him, so would it lead to their being brought 


1 This even pbilologlcally, end In ell writer* see In the prediction of his Call 
the passage* in which tbe word to by Implication an assertion of Peter's 
need. Except Id St- tfatt- lx. 36, It supremacy. This, became they regard 
occurs only \n the writings of St, Lake Peter as the representative and bead of 
and Bt Paul. the Other*. 

* Curiously enough, Roman CUboUp 
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to light and removed, thus fitting him the better for confirming hia CHAP, 
brethren. And so would light come out of darkness. From our xn 
human standpoint we might call such teaching needful: in the v —- y—*- 
Divine arrangement it is only the Divine sequent upon the human 
antecedent. 

We can understand the vehement earnestness and sincerity with 
which Peter protested against the possibility of any failure on his 
part. We mostly deem those sins farthest which are nearest to us; 
else, much of the power of their temptation wonld be gone, and 
temptation changed into conflict. The things which we least antici¬ 
pate are our falls. In all honesty—and not necessarily with self- 
elevation over the others—he said, that even if all should be offended 
in Christ, ho never could be, but was ready to go with Him into 
prison and death. And when, to enforce the warning, Christ pre¬ 
dicted that before the repeated crowing of the cock 1 ushered in the 
morning,’ Peter would thrice deny that he knew Him, Peter not only 
persisted in his asseverations, but was joined in them by the rest. 

Yet—and this seems the meaning and object of the words of Christ 
which follow—they were not aware how terribly changed the former 
relations had become, and what they would have to suffer in conse¬ 
quence.* When formerly He had sent them forth, both without pro- * |j- 
vision and defence, had they lacked anything? No! But now no 
helping hand would be extended to them; nay, what seemingly they 
would need even more than anything else would be ‘ a sword’— 
defence against attacks, for at the close of His history He was 
reckoned with transgressors.* The Master a crucified Malefactor— 
what could His followers expect? But once more they only understood 
Him in a grossly realistic manner. These Galileans, after the custom 
of their countrymen, b had provided themselves with short swords, war 


1 This crowing of the cock has given 
rifle to a curious controversy, since, 
according to Rabbinic law, it was , for¬ 
bidden to keep fowls in Jerusalem, on 
account of possible Levitical defilements 
through them (Baba K. vii 7). Reland 
has written a special dissertation on the 
subject, of which SchbUgen has given a 
brief abstract* We need not reproduce the 
arguments,but Reland urges that,even if 
that ordinance was really in force at the 
time of Christ {of which there is grave 
doubt], Peter might have heard the cock 
crow from Fort Antonia, occupied by the 
Romans, or else that it might have reached 

thus far Id the still night air from outside 
the walls of Jerusalem, But there is more 


then doubt as to the existence of this 
ordinance at the time. There is repeated 
mention of the 1 cock-crow * in connection 
with the Tern pie-watches, and if the ex¬ 
pression be regarded as not literal, but 
simply a designation of time, we have in 
Jer. Erub. x. 1 (p. 26 a, about middle) a 
story in which a cock caused the death 
of a child at Jerusalem, proving that 
fowls must have been kept there, 

* St Matthew speaks of 1 this night,’ 
St Mark and St Luke of 1 this day/ 
proving, if such were needed, that the 
day was reckoned from evening to even¬ 
ing, 

* Omit the article. 
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which they concealed under their upper garment* It was natural for 
men of their disposition, bo imperfectly understanding their Master’s 
teaching, to have taken what might Bcemto them only a needful pre¬ 
caution in coming to Jerusalem. At least two of them—among them 
Peter—now produced swords* 1 But this was not the time to reason 
with them, and our Lord simply put it aside. Events would only too 
Boon teach them. 

They had now reached the entrance to Gcthsemane, It may have 


been that it led through the building with the 1 oil-press, 1 und that 
the eight Apostles, who were not to come nearer to the i Bush burning, 
but not consumed, ' were left there. Or they may have been taken 
within the entrance of the Garden, and left there, while, pointing 
forward with a gesture of the Hand, He went 1 yonder 'and prayed,* 
According to St* Luke, He added the parting warning to pray that 
they might not enter into temptation. 

Eight did He leave there* The other three—Peter, James, and 
John—companions before of His glory, both when ne raised the 
daughter of Jairus* and on the Mount of Transfiguration '—lie took 
with Him farther* If in that last contest His Human Soul craved for 
the presence of those who stood nearest Him and loved Him best, or 
if He would have them baptized with His Baptism, and drink of His 
Cup, these were the three of all others to be chosen. And now of a 
sudden the cold flood broke over Him. Within these few momenta 
He had passed from the calm of assured victory into the anguish of the 
contest* Increasingly, with every step forward, He became * sorrow¬ 
ful, ‘flill of sorrow, 1 sore amazed, 1 and * desolate*' 1 He told them of the 
deep sorrow of nis Soul even unto death, and bade them tarry 

there to watch with Him. Himself went forward to enter the contest 
with prayer. Only the first attitude of the wrestling Saviour Baw 
they, only the first words in that Hour of Agony did they hear* For, 
as in our present state not uncommonly in the deepest emotions of the 
soul, and as had been the case on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
irresistible sleep crept over their frame. But what, we may reverently 
ask, was the cause of this sorrow unto death of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Not fear, either of bodily or mental suffering: but Death. Man's 
nature, created of God immortal, shrinks (by the law of its nature) 


1 The objection has been raised, that, the Sabbath* much more a feastniay, 

according to the Mlshnah (Sbabb* vi. 4), 1 We mark a climax* The last word 

It was not lawful to carry swords on the (adyvoreir (used both by SL Matthew 
Sabbath* But even this Mishnah seems and St Mark seems to indicate utter 
to Indicate that there was divergence of loneliness, desertion, and desolatenesa 
opinion on the subject, even as regarded 
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from the dissolution of the bond that binds body to soul. Yet to chap. 
fallen man Death is not by any means full}* Death, for he is born with xn 
the taste of it in his soul. Not so Christ. It was the Unfallen Man 


dying; it was lie, Who had no experience of it, tasting Death, and 
that not for Himself but for every man, emptying the cup to its 
bitter dregs. It was the Christ undergoing Death by man and for 
man; the Incarnate God, the God-Man, submitting Himself vica¬ 
riously to the deepest humiliation, and paying the utmost penalty: 
Death—all Death. No one as He could know what Death was (not 
dying, which men dread, but Christ dreaded not); no one could taste 
its bitterness as He. His going into Death was His final conflict with 
Satan for man, and on his behalf. By submitting to it He took 
away the power of Death; He disarmed Death by burying his shaft 
in His own Heart. And beyond this lies the deep, unutterable mys¬ 
tery of Christ bearing the penalty due to our sin, bearing our death, 
bearing the penalty of the broken Law, the accumulated guilt of 
humanity, and the holy wrath of the Righteous Judge upon them. 
And in view of this mystery the heaviness of sleep seems to steal 
over our apprehension. 

Alone, as in His first conflict with the Evil One in the Temptation 
in the wilderness, must the Saviour enter on the last contest. With 
what agony of soul He took upon nim now and there the sins of the 
world, and in taking expiated them, we may learn from this account 
of what passed, when, with strong crying and tears unto Him that 
was able to save Him from death,' He ‘offered up prayers and sup¬ 
plications.’* And—we anticipate it already—with these results: 
that He was heard; that He learned obedience by the things which 
He suffered; that He was made perfect; and that He became: to 
us the Author of Eternal Salvation, and before God, a High-Priest 
after the order oT Melchizedek. Alone—and yet even this being 
‘parted from them’ ( cntEGnaGBrj ),” implied sorrow.' * And now, ‘on 
His knees,’ prostrate on the ground, prostrate on His Face, began His 
Agony. His very address bears witness to it. It is the only, time, so 
far as recorded in the Gospels, when He addressed God with the per¬ 
sonal pronoun: ‘My Father.’ d ’ The object of the prayer was, that, 
‘if it were possible, the hour might pass away from Him.’* The 
subject of the prayer (as recorded by the three Gospels) was, that the 
Cup itself might pass away, yet always with the limitation, that not 
His Will but the Father’s might be done. The petition of Christ, there- 


* Hflfc. v* T 


h at. Luke 

ixil. 41 

c Comp, 
Acts. xil. 


H 8t. Matt, 
uvi. 39. 41 

r St, Mark 
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1 The Volgate renders: ‘avulsua eat* * Str, Jerome notes: * dicitque blan 
Bengel notes: 4 serio a (Tecta. 1 diene: Mi Pater 1 
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fore, was subject not only to the Will of the Father, hut to His own 
Will that the Father’s Will might be done. 1 * * We are here in full view 
of the deepest mystery of our faith: the two Natures in One Person. 
Both Natures spake here, and the ‘if it be possible' of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark is in St. Loke ‘if Thou be willing.’ In any case, the 

‘possibility’ is not physical—for with God all tilings are possible_ 

but moral: that of inward fitness. Was there, then, any thought or 
view of ‘ a possibility,’ that Christ's work could be accomplished with¬ 
out that hour and Cup? Or did it only mark the utmost limit of 
His endurance and submission? We dare not answer; we only rev¬ 
erently follow what is recorded. 

It was iu this extreme Agony of Soul almost unto death, that 
the Angel appeared (as in the Temptation in the wilderness) to 
‘strengthen’ and support His Body and Soul. And so the conflict 
went on, with increasing earnestness of prayer, all that terrible hour.* 
For, the appearance of the Angel must have intimated to Him, that 
the Cup could not pass away.* And at the close of that hour—as wc 
infer from the fact that the disciples must still have seen on His 
Brow the marks of the Bloody Sweat*—His Sweat, mingled with 
Blood, 4 fell in great drops on the ground. And when the Saviour with 
this mark of His Agony on His Brow* returned to the three, He 
found that deep sleep held them. While He lay in prayer, they lay 
in sleep; and yet where soul-agony leads not to the one, it often in¬ 
duces the other. His words, primarily addressed to ‘Simon,’ roused 
them, yet not sufficiently to fully carry to their hearts cither the 
loving reproach, the admonition to ‘Watch and pray’ in view of the 
coming temptation, or the most seasonable warning about the weak¬ 
ness of the flesh, even where the spirit was willing, ready and ardent 

( npodvfiov ). 

The conflict had been virtually, though not finally, decided, when 
the Saviour went back to the three sleeping disciples. He now 
returned to complete it, though both the attitude in which He prayed 
(no longer prostrate) and the wording of His Prayer—only slightly 
altered as it was—indicate how near it was to perfect victory. And 


1 This explains the ino rj)S EvkafitiaS 

or Hebr v. 7 . 

* Benget: * Signum blbendi caHcis,’ 

* The pathological phenomenon of blood 

being forced out of the vessels in bloody 
sweaU as the consequence or agony, has 

been medically sufficiently attested See 
the Commentaries. 

4 No one who has seen iu can forget 


the impression of Carfo Dolce'x picture, 
in which the drops a* they fall kindle 
into heavenly ligbL 
* They probably knew or the Bloody 
Sweat by seeing its marks on His Brow t 
though thoee who did not follow Him on 
His capture may have afterwards gone, 
and in the moonlight seen the drops on 
the place where He had knelt. 
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once more, on His return to them, He found that sleep had weighted CHAP, 
their eyes, and they scarce knew what answer to make to Him. Yet XII 
a third time lie left them to pray as before. And now He returned 
victorious. After three assaults had the Tempter left Him in the 
wilderness; after the threefold conflict in the Garden he was van¬ 
quished. Christ came forth triumphant. No longer did He bid His 
disciples watch. They might, nay they should, sleep and take rest, 
ere the near terrible events of Ilis Betra 3 r al—for, the hour had come 
when the Son of Man was to be betrayed into the hands of sinners. 

A very brief period of rest this, 1 soon broken by the call of Jesus 
to rise and go to where the other eight had been left, at the entrance 
of the Garden—to go forward and meet the band which was coming 
under the guidance of the Betrayer. And while He was speaking, 
the heavy tramp of many men and the light of lanterns and 
torches indicated the approach of Judas and his band. During the 
hours that had passed all had been prepared. When, according to 
arrangement, he appeared at the High-Priestly Palace, or more prob¬ 
ably at that of Annas, who seems to have had the direction of 
affairs, the Jewish leaders first communicated with the Roman gar¬ 
rison. By their own admission they possessed no longer (for forty 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem) the power of pronouncing 
capital sentence.* It is difficult to understand how, in view of this . nan* n 
fact (so fully.confirmed in the New Testament), it could have been 
imagined (as so generally) that the Sanhedrin had, in regular session, 
sought formally to pronounce on Jesus what, admittedly, they had not 
the power to execute. Nor, indeed, did they, when appealing to 
Pilate, plead that they had pronounced sentence of death, but only 
that they had a law by which Jesus should die. b It was otherwise as *si, Joan 
regarded civil causes, or even minor offences. The Sanhedrin, not St. John’ 
possessing the power of the sword, had, of course, neither soldiery, 
nor regularly armed band at command. The ( Temple-guard ’ under 
their officers served merely for purposes of police, and, indeed, were 
neither regularly armed nor trained.* Nor would the Romans have ■**. war 

p J It, 4, A 

tolerated a regular armed Jewish force m Jerusalem. 

We can now understand the progress of events. In the fortress 
of Antonia, close to the Temple and connected with it by two stairs,* < war 
lay the Roman garrison. But during the Feast the Temple itself was 
guarded by an armed Cohort, consisting of from 400 to 600 men, 1 so 

1 It will be noticed that we place an already St Augustine 
interval of time, however brief, between 1 The number varied. See Marquardt , 

6t Matt xxvL 45 (and similarly St Mark Rom. Alterttmmsk, vol. v. 2, pp. 359, 386, 
xiv. 41) and the following verse. So 441. Canon Westcott suggests that it 
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as to prevent or quell any tumult among the numerous pilgrims** It 
would be to the captain of this 4 Cohort 1 that the Chief Priests and 
leaders of the Pharisees would, id the first place, apply for an 
armed guard to effect the arrest of Jesus, on the ground that it 
might lead to some popular tumult. This, without necessarily 
having to state the charge that waste be brought against Him, which 
ight have led to other complications. Although St. John speaks 
of 4 the band T by a word {Gnsipa) which always designates a 4 Cohort r 
in this case 4 the Cohort/ Die definite article marking it as that of 
the Temple—yet there is no reason for believing that the whole 
Cohort was sent. Still, its commander would scarcely have sent a 
strong detachment out of the Temple, and on what might lead to a 
riot, without having first referred to the Procurator, Pontius Pilate. 
And if further evidence were required, it would be in the fact that 
the band was led not by a Centurion, but by a Chiliarcb,* which, as 
there were no intermediate grades in the Roman artny, must repre¬ 
sent one of the six tribunes attached to each legion. This also ex* 
plains not only the apparent preparedness of Pilate to sit in judgment 
early next morning, but also bow Pilate's wife may have been disposed 
for those dreams about Jesus which so affrighted her. 

This Roman detachment, armed with swords and 1 staves T —with 
the latter of which Pilate on other occasions also directed his soldiers 
to attack them who raised a tumult*—was accompanied by servants 
from the High-Priest’s Palace, and other Jewish officers, to direct the 
arrest of Jesus. They bore torches and lamps placed on the top of 
poles, so as to prevent any possible concealment. 4 

Whether or not this was the * great multitude 1 mentioned by SL 
Matthew and St- Mark, or the band was swelled by volunteers or 
curious onlookers, is a matter of no importance. Having received 
this band, Judas proceeded on his errand. As we believe, their first 
move was to the house where the Supper had been celebrated. 
Learning that Jesus had left it with His disciples, perhaps two or 
three hours before, Judas next directed the band to the spot he 
knew so well: to GeLhsemane. A signal by which to recognise Jesus 
seemed almost necessary with so large a band, and where escape or 
resistance might be apprehended. It was—terrible to say—none 
other than a kiss. As soon as he had so marked Him, the guard were 
to seize, and lead Him safely away. 


might have been. Dot a cohort. tm a 
1 manipidu*' (oi about ZOO nan); but,at 
Mmumlf points out, tba ezprwloo 


used In tba N.T. maim always to Indicate 
a cohort- 
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Combining the notices in the four Gospels, we thus picture to 
ourselves the succession of events. As the band reached the 
Garden, Judas went somewhat in advance of them, 1 and reached 
Jesus just as He had roused the three and was preparing to go and 
meet His captors. He saluted Him, ‘Hail, Rabbi,’ so as to be heard 
by the rest, and not only kissed but covered Him with kisses, kissed 
Him repeatedly, loudly, effusively ( K<xTE<f>i\t]<rEv ). The Saviour sub¬ 
mitted to the indignity, not stopping, but only saying as He passed 
on: ‘Friend, that for which thou art here;’” 1 and then, perhaps in 
answer to his questioning gesture: ‘ Judas, with a kiss deliverest 
thou up the Son of Man? ’ * If Judas had wished, by thus going in 
advance of the band and saluting the Master with a kiss, even now 
to act the hypocrite and deceive Jesus and the disciples, as if he had 
not coiue with the armed men, perhaps only to warn Him of their 
approach, what the Lord said must have reached his inmost being. 
Indeed, it was the first mortal shaft in the soul of Judas. The only 
time we again see him, till he goes on what ends in his self-destruc¬ 
tion, is as he stands, as it were sheltering himself, with the armed 

men . 11 

It is at this point, as we suppose, that the notices from St. John's 
Gospel 4 come in. Leaving the traitor, and ignoring the signal which 
he had given them, Jesus advanced to the band, and asked them; 
i Whom seek ye? 1 To the brief spoken, perhaps somewhat con¬ 
temptuous, { Jesus the Nazarene/ He replied with infinite calm* 
ness and majesty: ( I am He. 1 The immediate effect of these words 
was, we shall not say magical, but Divine. They had no doubt been 
prepared for quite other: either compromise, fear, or resistance. But 
the appearance and majesty of that calm Christ—heaven in His look 
and peace on His lips—was too overpowering in its effects on that 
untutored heathen soldiery, who perhaps cherished in their hearts 
secret misgivings of the work they had in hand. The foremost of 
them went backward, and they fell to the ground* But Christ’s hour 
had come. And once more He now asked them the same question as 
before, and, on repeating their former answer, He said: *1 told you 
that I am He ; if therefore ye seek Me, let these go their way, 1 —the 
Evangelist seeing in this watchful care over His own the inital ful¬ 
filment of the words which the Lord had previously spoken concern¬ 
ing their safe preservation/ not only in the sense of their outward 
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1 We cannot, as many interpreters, SL Matthew and what St, Luke record, 
take the words in an interrogative sense. Both hear internal marks of genuineness. 
I presume that Christ spoke both what 
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preservation, but in that of their being guarded from such tempta 
tions as, in their then state, they could not have endured. 

The words of Christ about those that were with Him seem to 
have recalled the leaders of the guard to full consciousness—perhaps 
awakened in them feara of a possible rising at the incitement of His 
adherents. Accordingly, it is here that we insert the notice of St. 
Matthew/ and of St. Mark/ that they laid hands on Jesus and took 
Him. Then it was that Peter/seeing what was coming, drew the 
sword which he carried, and putting the question to Jesus, but 
without awaiting Hig answer, struck at Malehus, 1 the servant 1 of the 
High-Priest—perhaps the Jewish leader of the band—cutting off his 
ear. But Jesus immediately restrained all such violence, and re¬ 
buked all self-vindication by outward violence (the taking of the 
sword that had not been received)—nay, with it all merely outward 
zeal, pointing to the fact how easily lie might, as against Mu.- 
'cohort,’ have commanded Angelic legions/* He had in wrestling 
Agony received from His Father that Cup to drink,* * and the Scrip¬ 
tures must in that wise be fulfilled. And so saying, He touched the 
ear of Malchus, and healed him/ 

But this faint appearance of resistance was enough for the guard. 
Their leaders now bound Jesus. 1 It was to this last, most unde¬ 
served and uncalled-for indignity that Jesus replied by asking them, 
why they had come against Him as against a robber—one of those 
wild, murderous Sicarii. Had He not been all that week daily in 
the Temple, teaching? Why not then seize Him? But this ‘hour* 
of theirs that had come, and 'the power of darkness’—this also had 
been foretold in Scripture 1 

And as the ranks of the armed men now closed around the bound 
Christ, none dared to stay with Him, lest they also should be bound 
as resisting authority. So they all forsook Him and fled. But 
there was one there who joined not in the flight, but remained, 


1 The name Malckus . which occurs also 
In Josephus (Ant. i. 15, 1.; xlv, 5. 2; 11. 
4; War i. 8. 3k must not. be derived, as 
Is generally done, from a king. Its 
Hebrew equivalent, apparently, is Mai- 
luck. 'Counsellor/ a name which occurs 
both in the Old Testament and in the 
LXX, (1 Chron. vi, 44; Neh, x. 4. Ac/, 
aud os a later Jewish name in the 
Talmud. But both Frankel (Einl. in d. 

Jer. Talm. p. 114) and Freudenthal (Hell. 
Stud. p. 131) maintain that It woe not 
a Jewish name, while it was common 
among Syrians, Fbcenicians, Arabians, 


and Samaritans. The suggestion there¬ 
fore lies near, that Malchus was either a 
Syrian or a PhtEnician by birth. 

1 The definite article here marks that 
he was, in a special sense, (he servant of 
the High-Priest—bis body-BervanL 
s A legion had ten cohorts. 

* This reference to the ' cup which 
the Father bad given Him to drink' by 
SL John, implies the whole history of the 
Agony in Gethscmane, which is not re¬ 
corded In the Fourth Gospel. And this 
is, on many grounds, very instructive* 
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a deeply interested onlooker. When the aoldiera had come to seek 
Jesus in the Upper Chamber of his home, Mark, roused from sleep, 
had hastily cast ahout him the loose linen garment or wrapper 1 that 

lay by his bedside, and followed the armed band to see what would 
come of it. He now lingered in the rear, and followed as they led 
away Jesus, never imagining that they would attempt to lay hold on 
him, since he had not been with the disciples nor yet in the Garden. 
But they, 1 perhaps the Jewish servants of the High-Priest, had 
noticed him. They attempted to lay hold on him, when, disengag¬ 
ing himself from their grasp, he left hia upper garment in their 
hands, and fled. 

So ended the first scene in the terrible drama of that night. 

1 tnvfitbv . This, no doubt, corresponds may also mean a night-dress (see Levy, 
to the Sadin or Sedina which, in R&b- ad voe.). 

binic writings, means a linen cloth, or a 1 The designation 1 young men ’ (St 
loose linen wrapper, though, possibly, it Hark xiv. 51) is spurious. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THURSDAY NIGHT—BEFORE ANNAS AND CAIAPHAS—PETER AND JESUS. 

(St John xviii. 12-14; SL MatL xxvi. 57, 58; St. Hark xiv. 53, 64; SL Lake xxii. 
64, 55; St John xviii. 24, 15-18; SL John xviii, 19-23; St Matt xxvi. 69, 70; 
St Mark xiv. 66-68; St Luke xxii. 66, 67; St John xviii. 17, 18; St Matt xxvi. 
71, 72; St Mark xiv. 69, 70; St Luke xxii. 58: St John xviii, 25; St Matt xxvi. 
69-68; St Mark xiv. 55-65; St Luke xxii. 67-71, 63-65; St Matt xxvi. 73-75; 
SL Mark xiv. 70-72; St Luke xxii. 69-62; St John xviii. 26, 27.) 

BOOK It waa not a long way that they led the bound Christ. Probably 

v through the Bame gate by which He had gone forth with His dis- 

"r—cipleB after the Paschal Supper, up to where, on the slope between 

the Upper City and the Tyropoeon, stood the well-known Palace of 
Annas. There were no idle saunterers in the streets of Jerusalem 
at that late hour, and the tramp of the Roman guard must have been 
too often heard to startle sleepers, or to lead to the inquiry why that 
glare of lamps and torches, and Who was the Prisoner, guarded on 
that holy night by both Roman soldiers and servants of the High- 
Priest. 

If every incident in that night were not of such supreme interest, 
we might dismiss the question as almost idle, why they brought 
Jesus to the house of Annas, since he was not at that time the actual 
High-Priest. That office now devolved on Caiaphas, his son-in-law, 
•bl John who, as the Evangelist significantly reminds us,* had been the first 

to enunciate in plain words what seemed to him the political neccs- 
k xl so sity for the judicial murder of Christ.* There had been no pretence 

on his part of religious motives or zeal for God; he had cynically 
put it in a way to override the scruples of those old Sanhedrists by 
raising their fears. What was the use of discussing about forms of 
Law or about that Man? it must in any case be done; even the 
friends of Jesus in the Council, as well as the punctilious observers 
of Law, must regard His Death as the less of two evils* He 
spoke as the bold, unscrupulous, determined man that he was; 
Sadducee in heart rather than by conviction; a worthy son-in-law of 

Annas. 
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No figure is better known in contemporary Jewish history than chap. 
that of Annas; no person deemed more fortunate or successful, but xrn 
none also more generally execrated than the late High-Priest. He v —■v*' 
had held the Pontificate for only six or seven years; but it was filled 
by not fewer than five of his sons, by his son-in-law Caiaphas, and by 
a grandson. And in those days it was, at least for one of Annas’ 
disposition, much better to have been than to be High-Priest. He 
enjoyed all the dignity of the office, and all- its influence also, since 
he was able to promote to it those most closely connected with him. 

And, while they acted publicly, he really directed affairs, without 
either the responsibility or the restraints which the office imposed. 

His influence with the Homans he owed to the religious views which 
he professed, to his open partisanship of the foreigner, and to his 
enormous wealth. The Sadducean Annas was an eminently safe 
Churchman, not troubled with any special convictions nor with 
Jewish fanaticism, a pleasant and a useful man also, who was able to 
furnish his friends in the Praetorium with large sums of money. 

We have seen what immense revenues the family of Annas must 
have derived from the Temple-booths, and how nefarious and un¬ 
popular was the traffic. The names of those bold, licentious, unscru¬ 
pulous, degenerate sons of Aaron were spoken with whispered curses.* • Pee. <tt a 
Without referring to Christ’s interference with that Temple-traffic, 
which, if His authority had prevailed, would, of course, have been 
fatal to it, we can understand how antithetic in every respect a 
Messiah, and such a Messiah as Jesus, must have been to Annas. 

He was as resolutely bent on His Death as his son-in-law, though 
with his characteristic cunning and coolness, not in the hasty, bluff 
manner of Caiaphas. It was probably from a desire that Annas 
might have the conduct of the business, or from the active, leading 
part which Annas took in the matter; perhaps for even more prosaic 
and practical reasons, such as that the Palace of Annas was nearer 
to the place of Jesus’ capture, and that it was desirable to dismiss 
the Roman soldiery as quickly as possible—that Christ was first 
hrought to Annas, and not to the actual High-Priest. 

In any case, the arrangement was most congruous, whether as 
regards the character of Annas, or the official position of Caiaphas. 

The Roman soldiers had evidently orders to bring Jesus to the late 
High-Priest. This appears from their proceeding directly to him, 
and from this, that apparently they returned to quarters immediately 
on delivering np their prisoner. 1 And we cannot ascribe this to any 

1 No further reference whatever la made to the Roman guard. 
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official position of Annas in the Sanhedrin, first, because the text 
implies that it had not been due to this cause, 1 and, secondly, 
because, as will presently appear, the proceedings against Christ 
were Tiot those of the ordinary and regular meetings of the San¬ 
hedrin. 
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No account is given of what passed before Annas. Even the 
fact of Christ's being first brought to him is only mentioned in the 
Fourth Gospel. As the disciples had all forsaken Him and fled, we 
can understand that they were in ignorance of what actually passed, 
till they had again rallied, at least so far, that Peter and * another 
disciple/ evidently John, 1 * followed Him into tho Palace of the 
High-priest’—that is, into the Palace of Caiaphas, not of Annus. 
For as, according to the three Synoptic Gospels, the Palace of the 
High-Priest Caiaphas was the scene of Peter’s denial, the account of 
it in the Fourth Gospel * * must refer to the same locality, and not to 
the Palace of Annas, while the suggestion that Annas and Caiaphas 
occupied the same dwelling is not only very unlikely in itself, but 
seems incompatible with the obvious meaning of the notice/ 1 Now 
Annas sent Him bound unto Caiaphas the High-Pricst.’ But if 
Peter's denial, as recorded by St. John, is the same as that described 
by the Synoptists, and took place in the house of Caiaphas, then the 
account of the examination by the High-Priest/ which follows tho 
notice about Peter, must also refer to that by Caiaphas, not Annas. 1 
We thus know absolutely nothing of what passed in the house of 
Annas—if, indeed, anything passed—except that Annas sent Jesus 
bound to Caiaphas, 4 


1 We read (St John xvlll. 13): 1 For he 
vu father-in-law to Caiaphas/ 

1 And hence also that of the two dis¬ 
ciples following Christ 

* In this argument we lay little stress 
on the designation, 1 Higb-Prieac/ which 
St John (ver 19) gives to the examiner 
of Christ although it is noteworthy that 
he carefully distinguishes between Annas 
and Caiaphas, marking the latter as 1 the 
Hlgh*Priest T (yy. 13, 24). 

4 According to our argument SL John 
xviil. 24 is an intercalated notice, refer¬ 
ring to whathad previously been recorded 
in vv. 15-23. To this two critical objec¬ 
tions have been raised. It la argued, that 
as dxt&reiltr is In the aorist, not plu¬ 
perfect, the rendering must be, 1 Aonatf 
sent, 1 not ‘had sent Him/ But then it 
is admitted, that the aortal ta occasionally 
need for the pluperfect Secondly, it 
ta instated that according to the better 


reading, ovr should be Inserted alter 
dxtareiktv which Canon Wrsfcotf ren¬ 
ders: * Annas therefore sent Him/ But 
notwithstanding Canon Wcslcotf's high 
authority, we must repeat the critical 
remark of Meyer, that there are ‘Im¬ 
portant witnesses 1 against as well as for 
the insertion of ouv t w hile the insertion or 
other particles in other Codd, seems to 
imply that the insertion here of any par¬ 
ticle was a later addition. 

On the other hand, what seem to me 
two Irrefragable arguments are In favour 
or the retros|>ective application of ver 24. 
First, the preceding reference to Peter's 
denial must be Located In the house of 
Caiaphas. Secondly, ifvv. 19-23 referto 
an examination by Annas, then St. John 
has left us absolutely no account of any¬ 
thing that hod passed before Caiaphas— 
which, In view of the narrative or the 
Synopclsts, would seem Incredible. 
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Of what occurred in the Palace of Caiaphas we have two accounts. 
That of St. John* seems to refer to a more private interview between 
the High-Priest and Christ, at which, apparently, only some personal 
attendants of Caiaphas were present, from one of whom the Apostle 
may have derived his information.' The second account is that of 
the Synoptists, and refers to the examination of Jesus at dawn of 
day b by the leading Sanhedrists, who had been hastily summoned 
for the purpose. 

It sounds almost like presumption to say, that in His first inter¬ 
view with Caiaphas Jesus bore Himself with the majesty of the Son 
of God, Who knew all that was before Him, and passed through it as 
on the way to the accomplishment of His Mission. The questions of 
Caiaphas bore on two points: the disciples of Jesus, and His teaching 
.—the former to incriminate Christ's followers, the latter to in¬ 
criminate the Master. To the first inquiry it was only natural that 
He should not have condescended to return an answer. The reply to 
the second was characterised by that 1 openness ’ which He claimed for 
all that He had said.' 1 3 If there was to be not unprejudiced, but 
even fair inquiry, let Caiaphas not try to extort confessions to which 
he had no legal right, nor to ensnare Him when the purpose was 
evidently murderous. If he really wanted information, there could 
be no difficulty in procuring witnesses to speak to His doctrine: all 
Jewry knew it. His was no secret doctrine (‘in secret I spake 
nuthing’). He always spoke ‘in Synagogue and in the Temple, 
whither all the Jews gather together.’* If the inquiry were a fair 
one, let the judge aet judicially, and ask not Him, but those who had 
heard Him. 

It must be admitted, that the answer sounds not like that of one 
accused, who seeks either to make apology, or even greatly cares to 
defend himself. And there was in it that tone of superiority which 
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1 Canon Westcott supposes that the 
Apostle himself was present in the 
audience chamber But, although we 

readily, admit that John went into the 
bouse, and was as near as possible to 
Christ, many reasons suggest themselves 
why we can scarcely imagine John to 
have been present, when Caiaphas in¬ 
quired about the disciples and teaching 
of Jesus. 

3 I cannot think that the expression 

roT *c6<rp<p 'to the world, 1 in ver. 20 can 
have any implied reference to the great 
world in opposition to the Jews (as so 
many interpreters hold). The expression 


* the world * in the sense of * everybody' 
is common in every language. And its 
Rabbinic use has been shown on p, 368, 
Note 3. Christ proves that He had had 
no 4 secret * doctrine, about which He 
might be questioned, by three facts: 
L He had spoken itapprjG-iqt * without re¬ 
serve 1 ; 2. He had spoken raf ko&jmv to 
everybody, without confining Himself to 
a select audience; 3, He had taught in 
the most public places—in Synagogue 
and in the Temple, whither all Jews re¬ 
sorted. 

* So according to the better reading 
and literally. 
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even injured human innocence would hare a right to assume before a 
nefarious judge, who sought to ensnare a victim, not to elicit the 
truth. It was this which emboldened one of those servile attendants, 
with the brutality of an Eastern in such circumstances, to inflict on 
the lord that terrible blow. Let us hope that it was a heathen, not 
a Jew, who so lifted his hand. We are almost thankful that the text 
leaves it in doubt, whether it was with the palm of the hand, or the 
lesser indignity—with a rod. Humanity itself seems to reel and 
stagger under this blow. In pursuance of His Human submission, 
the Divine Sufferer, without murmuring or complaining, or without 
asserting His Divine Power, only answered in such tone of patient 
expostulation as must have convicted the man of his wrong, or at 
least have left him speechless. May it have been that these words 
and the look of Christ had gone to his heart, and that the now 
strangely-silenced malefactor became the confessing narrator of this 

scene to the Apostle John? 

2. That Apostle was, at any rate, no stranger in the Palace of 
Caiaphas. We have already seen that, after the first panic of Christ's 
sudden capture and their own flight, two of them at least, Peter and 
John, seem speedily to have rallied. Combining the notices of the 
Synoptists* with the fuller details, in this respect, of the Fourth 
Gospel/ we derive the impression that Peter, so far true to his word, 
had been the first to stop in his flight and to follow ‘afar off.’ If he 
reached the Palace of Annas in time, he certainly did not enter it, 
bnt probably waited outside during the brief space which preceded 
the transference of Jesus to Caiaphas. He had now been joined by 
John, and the two followed the melancholy procession which escorted 
Jesus to the High-Priest. John seems to have entered ‘ the court' 
along with the guard,* while Peter remained outside till his fellow- 
Apostle, who apparently was well known in the High-Priest's bouse, 
had spoken to the maid who kept the door—the male servants being 
probably all gathered in the court 1 —and so procured bis admission. 

Remembering that the High-Priest's Palace was built on the 
slope of the bill, and that there was an outer court, from which a 
door led into the inner court, we can, in some measure, realise the 
scene. As previously stated, Peter had followed as far as that inner 
door, while John had entered with the guard. When he missed his 
fellow-disciple, who was left outside this inner door, John ‘ wentout,' 


1 The circumstance thAtJoiep&us (Ant. of the widowed mother or John Hark 
vlt. !. 1) on the ground of 2 Sam. iv 6 (Acte lit- 13), does not convince me, that 
(LEJL) apeak* of a female 1 porter, 1 and in Lhe Palace of the Higb-Prieet a female 
that Rnoda opened Lhe door In the boose servant regularly discharged that office. 
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and, having probably told the waiting-maid that this Was a friend of 
his, procured his admission. While John now hurried up to be in 
the Palace, and as near Christ as he might, Peter advanced into the 
middle of the court, where, in the chill spring nignt, a coal fire had 
been lighted. The glow of the charcoal, around which occasionally a 
blue flame played, threw a peculiar sheen on the bearded faces of the 
men as they crowded around it, and talked of the events of that night, 
describing, with Eastern volubility, to those who had not been there 
what had passed in the Garden, and exchanging, as is the manner of 
such serving-men and officials, opinions and exaggerated denuncia¬ 
tions concerning Him Who had been captured with such unexpected 
ease, and was now their master's safe Prisoner. As the red light 
glowed and flickered, it threw the long shadows of these men across 
the inner court, up the walls towards the gallery that ran round, up 
there, where the lamps and lights within, or as they moved along 
apartments and corridors, revealed other faces: there, where, in an 
inner audience-chamber, the Prisoner was confronted by His enemy, 
accuser, and judge. 

What a contrast it all seemed between the Purification of the 
Temple only a few days before, when the same Jesus had overturned 
the trafficking tables of the High-Priest, and as He now stood, a 
bound Prisoner before him, at the mercy of every menial who might 
carry favour by wantonly insulting Him? It was a chill night when 
Peter, down f beneath , 1 1 looked up to the lighted windows. There, 
among the serving-men in the court, he was in every sense * without . 1 v 
He approached the group around the fire. He would hear what they 
bad to say; besides, it was not safe to stand apart; he might be recog¬ 
nised as one of those who had only escaped capture in the Garden by 
hasty flight. And then it was chill—and not only to the body, the 
chill had struck to hie soul. Was he right in having come there at 
all? Commentators have discussed it as involving neglect of Christ’s 
warning. As if the love of any one who was, and felt, as Peter, could 
have credited the possibility of what he had been warned of; and, if 
he had credited it, would, in the first moments of returning flood 
after the panic of hia flight, have remembered that warning, or with 
cool calculation acted up to the full measure of it I To have fled to his 
home and shut the door behind him, by way of rendering it impos¬ 
sible to deny that he knew Christ, would not have been Peter nor 
any true disciple. Nay, it would itself have been a worse and more 
cowardly denial than that of which he was actually guilty. Peter 
followed afar off, thinking of nothing else but his imprisoned Master, 
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and that he would see the end, whatever it might be. But now it 
was chill, very chill, to body and soul, and Peter remembered it 
all; not, indeed, the warning, but that of which he had been warned. 
What good could his confession do? perhaps much possible harm; 
and why was he there? 

Peter was very restless, and yet he must seem very quiet* Ho 
‘sat down 1 among the servants,* then he stood up among them.* 
It was this restlessness of attempted indifference which attracted the 
attention of the maid who had at the first admitted him. As in the 
uncertain light she scanned the features of the mysterious stranger, 
she boldly charged him/ though still in a questioning tone, with being 
one of the disciples of the Man Who stood incriminated up there 
before the High-Priest, And in the chattering of his soul's fever, 
into which the chill had struck, Peter vehemently denied all 
knowledge of Him to Whom the woman referred, nny, of the very 
meaning of what she said. He had said too much nut to bring soon 
another charge upon himself. We need not inquire which of the 
slightly varying reports in the Gospels represents the actual words of 
the woman or the actual answer of Peter, Perhaps neither; perhaps 
all—certainly, she said all this, and, certainly, he answered all that, 
though neither of them would confine their words to the short 
sentences reported by each of the Evangelists. 

What had he to do there? And why should he incriminate him¬ 
self, or perhaps Christ, by a needless confession to those who had 
neither the moral nor the legal right to exact it? That was all he 
now remembered and thought; nothing about any denial of Christ. 
And so, as they were still chatting together, perhaps bandying words, 
Peter withdrew. We cannot judge how long time had passed, but 
this we gather, that the words of the woman had cither not made 
any impression on those around the fire, or that the bold denial of 
Peter had satisfied them. Presently, we find Peter walking away 
down 'the porch, 1d which ran round and opened into ‘the outer 
court/ * He was not thinking of anything else now than how chilly it 
felt, and how right he had been in not being entrapped by that woman. 
And so he heeded it not, while his footfall sounded along the marble- 
paved porch, that just at this moment ( a cock crew . 1 But there was 
no sleep that night in the High-Priest^ Palace. As he walked down 
the porch towards the outer court, first one maid met him; and then, 
as he returned from the outer court, he once more encountered his 
old accuser, the door-portress; and as he crossed the inner court to 
mingle again with the group around the fire, where he had formerly 
found safety, he was first accosted by one man, and then they all 
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around the fire turned upon him—and each and all had the same thing chap. 
to say, the same charge, that he was also one of the disciples of Jesus Xni 
of Nazareth. But Peter's resolve was taken; he was quite sure it was 
right; and to each separately, and to all together, he gave the same 
denial, more brief now, for he was collected and determined, but more * 8t - Mat - 

* J r # Lb 

emphatic—even with an oath. 1 And once more he silenced suspicion 
for a time* Or, perhaps, attention was now otherwise directed. 

3, For, already, hasty footsteps were heard along the porches 
and corridors, and the maid who that night opened the gate at the 
High-Priest’s Palace was busy at her post* They were the leading 
Priests, Elders, and Sanhedrists/ who had been hastily summoned to 
the High-PriesPs Palace, and who were hurrying up just as the first 
faint streaks of gray light were lying on the sky. The private ex¬ 
amination by Caiaphas we place (as in the Gospel of St. John) between 
the first and second denial of Peter; the first arrival of Sanhedrists 
immediately after his second denial. The private inquiry of Caiaphas 
had elicited nothing; and, indeed, it was only preliminary. The 
leading Sanhedrists must have been warned that the capture of 
Jesus would be attempted that night, and to hold themselves in 
readiness when summoned to the High-Priest. This is not only 
quite in accordance with all the previous and after circumstances in 
the narrative, but nothing short of a procedure of such supreme im¬ 
portance would have warranted the presence for such a purpose of 
these religious leaders on that holy Passover-night. 

But whatever view be taken, thus mueb at least is certain, that 
it was no formal, regular meeting of the Sanhedrin. We put aside, 
as it priori reasoning, such considerations as that protesting voices 
would have been raised, not only from among the friends of Jesus, 
but from others whom (with all their Jewish hatred of Christ) we 
cannot but regard as incapable of such gross violation of justice and 
law. But all Jewish order and law would have been grossly infringed 
in almost every particular, if this had been a formal meeting of the 
Sanhedrin. 5 We know what their forms were, although many of 
them (as so much in Rabbinic accounts) may represent rather the 
ideal than the real—what the Rabbis imagined should be, rather than 


1 The expression f all the council ’ 
must evidently be taken in a general, 
QOt literal sense. No one would believe, 
for example, that either Nieodemus or 
Gamaliel was present. I would not, 
however, attach any great importance to 
this. The reference to the ‘ Elders f (in 
SL Matt.) is spun one, 

* This ia also the conclusion of the 
calmest and most impartial Jewish his¬ 


torian, my lamented friend, the late Dr. 
dost (Geseh. d. Jndeuth. i. pp, 402-409). 
He designates it 1 a private murder 
(Privac-Mord), committed by burning 
enemies, not the sentence of a regularly 
constituted Sanhedrin* The most promi¬ 
nent men who represented the Law, such 
as Gamaliel, Jochanau b> Zakkai, and 
others, were not present* 7 The defence of 
the proceedings as a right and legal pto- 
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what was; or else what may date from later times. According to 
Rabbinic testimony, there were three tribunals. In towns numbering 
less than 120 (or, according to one authority, 230') male inhabitants, 
there was only the lowest tribunal, that consisting of three Judges, 1 
Their jurisdiction was limited, ami notably did not extend to capital 
causes." The authority of the tribunal of next instance—that of 
twenty-three 4 —was also limited, although capital causes lay within 
its competence* The highest tribunal was that of seventy-one, or the 
Great Sanhedrin, which met first in one of the Temple-Chambers, the 
so-called Lishkath haGazith —or Chamber of Hewn Stones—and at the 
time of which we write in ( the booths of the sons of Annas. 16 The 
Judges of all these Courts were equally set apart by ordination 
(Semikhah ), originally that of the laying on of hands. Ordination 
was conferred by three , of whom one at least must have been himself 
ordained, and able to trace up his ordination through Joshua to 
Moses.* This, of course, on the theory that there had been a regular 
succession of ordained Teachers, not only up to Ezra, but beyond him 
to Joshua and Moses. The members of the tribunals of twenty-three 
were appointed by the Great Sanhedrin, 11 The members of the 
tribunals of three were likewise appointed by the Great Sanhedrin, 
which entrusted to men, specially accredited and worthy, the duty of 
travelling through the towns of Palestine and appointing and ordain¬ 
ing in them the men best fitted for the office. 0 The qualifications 
mentioned for the office remind us of those which St. Faul indicates 
as requisite for the Christian eldership. 4 

Some inferences seem here of importance, as throwing light on 
early Apostolic arrangements—believing, as we do, that the outward 


cedure by the Sanhedrin, as made by 
Salvador (Ge&ch. d. Mos. InstiL [German 
Tranal.] vol. ii. pp. 67-79) is, from Ihe cri¬ 
tical point of view, ao unaatifactory, that 
I can only wonder the learned Saat- 
schiUz should, even under the influence 
of Jewish prejudice, have extended to it 
his protection (Moa. Recht, pp. 623-626). 
At the same time, the refutation of 
Salvador by M . Dttpin (reproduced as 
App. to vol. iii. of the German transla¬ 
tion of Salvador) is as superficial as the 
original attack. > Les Deicides’ 

la a mere party-book which deserves not 
serious consideration. ttr&U (Gesch. d. 
Juden. HI. p. 244) evades the question. 

1 Id Sanh. 1, 6 + the reasons for the 
various numbers are given - but we can 
scarcely regard them os historical. 

1 Various modern write re have of late 
denied the existence of tribunals of three. 


But the whole weight of evidence is 
against them. A number of passages 
might here be quoted, but the reader may 
be generally referred to the treatment of 
the subject In Seldeji, de Synedrila, 
ib c. 5, and especially to Maimonidea, 
HiLkh* Sanh* 

3 In the case of a Mumchrh or ad¬ 
mitted authority, even one Judge could 
in certain civil cases pronounce sentence 
(Sanh. 2 ft; 3 ^)* 

4 In Jerusalem there were said to have 
been two hucIj tribunals; one whose 
locale was at the entrance to the Temple- 
Court, the other at that to the inner or 
PrieeUCourL 

a It la a mistake to Identify these with 
the four shops on the Mount of Olives* 
They were the Temple-shops previously 
described. 
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form of the Church was in great measure derived from the Synagogue. 
First, we notice that there was regular ordination, and, at first at 
least, by the laying on of hands. Further, this ordination was not 
requisite cither for delivering addresses or conducting the liturgy in 
the Synagogue, but for authoritative teaching, and especially for 
judicial functions, to which would correspond in the Christian Church 
the power of the Keys—the administration of discipline and of the 
Sacraments as admitting into, and continuing in the fellowship of the 
Church, Next, ordination could only be conferred by those who had 
themselves been rightly ordained, and who could, therefore, through 
those previously ordained, trace their ordination upwards. Again, 
each of these 1 Colleges of Presbyters T had its Chief or President. 
Lastly, men entrusted with supreme (Apostolic) authority were sent 
to the various towns ‘to appoint elders in every city/ 1 

The appointment to the highest tribunal, or Great Sanhedrin, 
was made by that tribunal itself, either by promoting a member of 
the inferior tribunals or one from the foremost of the three rows, in 
which * the disciples 1 or students sat facing the Judges. The latter 
sat in a semicircle, under the presidency of the Nasi ( ( prince ’) and 
the vice-presidency of the Ab-betk-din ( f father of the Court of Law '), 1 
At least twenty-three members were required to form a quorum* 
We have such minute details of the whole arrangements and pro¬ 
ceedings of this Court as greatly confirms our impression of the 
chiefly ideal character of some of the Rabbinic notices. Facing the 
semicircle of Judges, we are told, there were two shorthand writers, 
to note down, respectively, the speeches in favour and against the 
accused. Each of the students knew, and sat in his own place. In 
capital causes the arguments in defence of and afterwards those 
incriminating the accused, were stated. If one had spoken in favour, 
he might not again speak against the panel. Students might speak 
for, not against him. He might be pronounced i not guilty 1 on the 
same day on which the case was tried; but a sentence of * guilty * 
might only be pronounced on the day following that of the trial. It 
seems, however, at least doubtful, whether in ease of profanation of 
the Divine Name (ChiUul haShem) y judgment was not immediately 
ejeeuted. c Lastly, the voting began with the youngest, so that 
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1 Kuenen T and after him Schurer scholar, Prof. Strack of Berlin, p. 9, 
(Neutest. Zeitgesch.) have denied the notes). Comp, also Levy, Neuhebr. 
existence of this arrangement, but* as Worterb., s. v. Schurer has to account 
I think, on quite insufficient grounds, for other passages besides those which he 
They have been answered by Z). Hoff- quotes (p. 413)—notably for the very 
mann (see the very able ed. or the Pirqe clear statement in Chag, iL 2. 

Abhoth, by tW learned and accurate 
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BOOR juniors might not be influenced by the seniors; and a bare majority 
V was not sufficient for condemnation. 

These are only some of the regulations laid down in Rabbinic 
writings. It is of greater importance to enquire, how far they were 
carried out under the iron rule of Herod and that of the Roman 
Procurators* Here we arc in great measure left to conjecture. We 
can well believe that neither Herod nor the Procurators would wish 
to abolish the Sanhedrin, but would leave to them the administra¬ 
tion of justice, especially in all that might iu any way be connected 
with purely religious questions. Equally we can understand, that 
both would deprive them of the power of the sword and of decision 
on all matters of political or supreme importance* Herod would 
reserve to himself the final disposal in all cases, if he saw fit to in* 
terfere, ana so would the Procurators, who especially would not have 
tolerated any attempt at jurisdiction over a Roman citizen. In short, 
the Sanhedrin would be accorded full jurisdiction in inferior and iq 
religious matters, with the greatest show, but with the least amount, 
of real rule or of supreme authority* Lastly, as both Herod and the 
Procurators treated the High-Priest, who was their own creature, 
as the real head and representative of the Jews; and as it would be 
their policy to curtail the power of the independent and fanatical 
Rabbis, we can understand how, in great criminal causes or in im* 
portant investigations, the High-Priest would always preside—the 
presidency oftheAftwi being reserved for legal and ritual questions 
and discussions. And with this the notices alike in the New Testa¬ 
ment and in Josephus accord* 

Even this brief summary about the Sanhedrin would be needless, 
if it were a question of applying its rules of procedure to the arraign¬ 
ment of Jesus, For, alike Jewish and Christian evidence establish 
the fact, that Jesus was not formally tried and condemned by the 
Sanhedrin, It is admitted on all hands, that forty years before the 
destruction of the Temple the Sanhedrin ceased to pronounce capital 
sentences* This alone would be sufficient. But, besides, the trial 
and sentence of Jesus in the Palace of CQiapbas would (as already 
stated) have outraged every principle of Jewish criminal law and pro¬ 
cedure, Such causes could only be tried, and capital sentence pro- 
■ ib Z 4 T. nounced, in the regular meeting-place of the Sanhedrin/ 1 not,ashere, 

iu the High-Priest's Palace; no process, least of all such an one, 

1 There Is truly not a tittle of evidence whole proceedings took piece in the 
for the anamptlon of commentators, that former, and from It Christ wee brought 
Christ vu led from the Palace of Cala- to Pilate (SL John ivlll* 2S)* 
pbaa IdU> the CouucJJ-Chamber* The 
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might be begun in the night, not even in the afternoon, ■* although if 
the discussion had gone on all day, sentence might be pronounced at 
night.” Again, no process could take place on Sabbaths or Feastdays, 0 
or even on the eves of them, 1 ” although this would not have nullified 
proceedings, and it might be argued on the other side, that a process 
against one who had seduced the people should preferably be carried 
on, and sentence executed, at the great public Feasts, 0 for the warning 
of all. Lastly, in capital causes there was a very elaborate system of 
warning and cautioning witnesses, 1 while it may safely be affirmed, 
that at a regular trial Jewish Judges, however prejudiced, would not 
have acted as the Sanhedrists and Cniaphas did on this occasion. 

But as wc examine it more closely, we perceive that the Gospel- 
narratives do not speak of a formal trial and sentence by the San¬ 
hedrin. Such references as to ‘the Sanhedrin’ (‘council’), or to 
‘all the Sanhedrin,’ must be taken in the wider sense, which will 
presently be explained. On the other hand, the four Gospels equally 
indicate that the whole proceedings of that night were carried on in 
the Palace of Caiaphas, and that during that night no formal sentence 
of death was pronounced. St. John, indeed, does not report the 

proceedings at all; St. Matthew r only records the question of Caiaphas 

and the answer of the Sanhedrists; and even the language of St. 
Mark does not convey the idea of a formal sentence. 1 And when ip 
the morning, in consequence of a fresh consultation, also in the 
Palace of Caiaphas, they led Jesus to the Prmtoriuui, it was not as a 
prisoner condemned to death of whom they asked the execution,” bnt 
as one against whom they laid certain accusations worthy of death, 
while, when Pilate bade them judge Jesus according to Jewish Law, 
they replied, not: that they had done so already, but, that they had 
no competence to try capital causes.* 

4. But although Christ was not tried and sentenced in a formal 
meeting of the Sanhedrin, there can, alasl be no question that His 
Condemnation and Death were the work, if not of the Sanhedrin, yet 
of the Sanhedrists—of the whole body of them (‘all the council'), 
in the sense of expressing what was the judgment and purpose of 


1 The ordinary Conrt-hours were from 
after morning-service till the time of the 
meal (Shabb, 10 a). 

1 In civil cases at least no process was 
carried on in the months of Nisan and 
Tishri (comp. Bloch, Civil Frocess- 
Ordnung). 

* The details on these points are given 
in most commentaries. (Comp, the Trac¬ 
tate Sanhedrin and the Gemara on it.) 


In a capital cause not ody would the 
formal and very solemn warning charge 
against false testimony have been ad¬ 
dressed to the witnesses, but the latter 
would be tested by the threefold process 
known as Chaqirofh, Derishoth, and Bcdi- 
qoth ; the former two referring to ques¬ 
tions on the main points, tbe third or 
secondary points in the evidence. 
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all the Supreme Council and Leaders of Israel, with only very few 
exceptions. We bear in mind, that the resolution to sacrifice Christ 
had for some time been taken. Terrible as the proceedings of that 
night were, they even seem a sort of concession—as if the Sanhc- 
drists would fain have found some legal and moral justification for 
what they had determined to do. They first sought * witness/ or as 
St Matthew rightly designates it, * false witness' against Christ. 1 
Since this was throughont a private investigation, this witness could 
only have been sought from their own creatures. Hatred, fanaticism, 
and unscrupulous Eastern exaggeration would readily misrepresent 
and distort certain sayings of Christ, or falsely impute others to Him. 
But it was altogether too hasty and excited an assemblage, and the 
witnesses contradicted themselves so grossly, or their testimony so 
notoriously hrokc down, that for very shame such trumped-up charges 
had to be abandoned. And to this result the majestic calm of Christ's 
silence must have greatly contributed. On directly false and contra¬ 
dictory testimony it must be best not to cross-examine at all, not to 
interpose, but to leave the false witness to destroy itself. 

Abandoning this line of testimony, the Priests next bronght for¬ 
ward probably some of their own order, who on the first Purgation of 
the Temple had been present when Jesus, in answer to the challenge 
for ‘a sign’ in evidence of His authority, had given them that 
mysterious ‘sign’ of the destruction and upraising of the Temple of 
His Body/ 1 They had quite misunderstood it at the time, and its 
reproduction now as the ground of a criminal charge against Jesus 
must have been directly due to Caiaphas and Annas* We remember, 
that this had been the first time that Jesus had come into collision, 
not only with the Temple authorities, but with the avarice of *thc 
family of Annas.’ We can imagine how the incensed High-Priest would 
have challenged the conduct of the Temple-officials, and how, in reply, 
he would have been told what they had attempted, and how Jesus 
had met them. Perhaps it was the only real inquiry which a man like 
Caiaphas would care to institute about what Jesus said. And here, 


1 The Pharisaic Law of witnesses was 
very peculiar. Witnesses who contra¬ 
dicted each other w ere not considered in 
Rabbinic Law as false witnesses, in the 
sense or being punishable. Nor would 
they be so, even IT an niihi of the ac¬ 
cused were proved—only if the alibi of 
the witnesses themselves were proved 
(comp. RdAr,GeseLz u. FaJache Zeug.,pp~ 
29 p AcA Thus the 1 Story of Susanna 1 is 
bad in Jewish Law, unless, as Geiger sup¬ 
poses, it embodies an earlier mode of pro¬ 


cedure in Jewish criminal Jurisprudence. 

* Critically also tbia b of interest* The 
first Purgation of the Temple is not re¬ 
lated by the Synoptists, but they here con¬ 
firm St- John's account of iL On the other 
hand. St- John's account of the Temple- 
purgation confirms that of the SynopUsts, 
which SL John does not relate. And the 
evidence is the stronger, that the two sets 
nr accounts are manifestly independent 
of each other, and that of the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel younger than that of the Synoptists. 
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in its grossly distorted form, and with more than Eastern exagger a- CHAP, 
lion of partisanship it was actually brought forward as a criminal XIII 
charge! ~v— 

Dexterously manipulated, the testimony of these witnesses might 
lead up to two charges. It "would show that Christ was a dangerous 
seducer of the people, Whose claims might have led those who believed 
them to lay violent hands on the Temple, while the supposed assertion, 
that He would* or was able” to build the Temple again within three ‘St. Mark 
days, might be made to imply Divine or magical pretensions.’ A b8t ' Uatt 
certain class of writers have ridiculed this part of the Sanhedrist plot 
against Jesus. It is, indeed, true, that, viewed as a Jewish charge, it 
might have been difficult, if not impossible, to construe a capital 
crime out of such charges, although, to say the least, a strong popular 
prejudice might thus have been raised against Jesus—and this, no 
doubt, was one of the objects whieh Caiaphas had in view. But it 
has been strangely forgotten that the purpose of the High-Priest was 
not to formulate a capital charge in Jewish Law, since the assembled 
Sanhedrists had no intention so to try Jesus, but to formulate a 
charge which would tell before the Roman Procurator. And here 

none other could be so effective as that of being a fanatical seducer of 
the ignorant populace, who might lead them on to wild tumultuous 
acts. Two similar instances, in which the Romans quenched Jewish 
fanaticism in the blood of the pretenders and their deluded followers, 
will readily recur to the mind. 1 In any case, Caiaphas would 
naturally seek to ground his accusation of Jesus before Pilate on 
anything rather than His claims to Messiahship and the inheritance 
of David. It would be a cruel irony if a Jewish High-Priest had to 
expose the loftiest and holiest hope of Israel to the mockery of 
a Pilate; and it might prove a dangerous proceeding, whether 


1 At the same time neither this, nor 
even the later charge of ‘blasphemy, 1 
would have made Jesus what was tech¬ 
nically called either a Massith, or a 
Maddiach. The former is described as 
an individual who privately seduces 
private individuals into idolatry (Sanb. 
vii. 10; Jer. Yeb. 15 d\ it being added 
that be speaks with a loud voice (in praise 
of some false god) and uses the Holy 
(Hebr.) language (Jer* Sanh, 25 d )* On 
the other hand, the Maddiach is one wbo 
publicly seduces the people to idolatry, 
using, as it is added,the language spoken 
commonly by the people* The two Tal¬ 
mudic stories, that witnesses had lain in 
wait to hear and report the utterances 
of Christ (Sanh. 67 a) t and that forty 


days before His execution heralds had 
summoned auy exculpatory evidence in 
His favour (Sanh. 43 a) f may be dismissed 
without comment 

a Besides other movements, we refer 
here specially to that under Theudaa, 
who led out some 400 persons under 
promise of dividing Jordan, when both 
he and his adherents were cut down by 
the Romans [Jos, Ant xx. 5, 1}* At a 
later time an Egyptian Jew gathered 
3,000 or 4,000 on the Mount of Olives, 
promising to cast down the walla of 
Jerusalem by the breath of his mouth 
(u, e* xx* 8, 6). Another impostor of that 
kind was Simon of Cyprus (u, s, xx 7. 
and, of course, Bar Kokhabh* 
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BOOK as regarded the Roman Governor or the feelings of the Jewish 
v people. 

'-■"y-—' But this charge of being a seducer of the people also broke down, 

through the disagreement of the two witnesses whom the Mosaic Law 
required,* and who, according to Rabbinic ordinance, had to be 
* Huh separately questioned.* But the divergence of their testimony does 
baaii. il • not exac tiy appear in the differences in the accounts of St. Mutthew 

and of St. Mark. If it be deemed necessary to harmonise these 
two narratives, it would be better to regard both as relating the 
testimony of these two witnesses. What St. Mark reported may have 
been followed by what St. Matthew records, or vice verstl , the ono 
being, so to Bpeak, the basis of the other. But all this time 
Jesus preserved the same majestic silence as before, nor could 
the impatience of Caiapbas, who sprang from his seat to confront, 
and, if possible, browbeat his Prisoner, extract from Him any reply. 

Only one thing now remained. Jesus knew it well, and so did 
Caiaphas, It was to put the question, which JeBUS could not refuse 
to answer, and which, once answered, must lead either to Ilis acknow¬ 
ledgment or to His condemnation. In the brief historical summary 

which St. Luke furnishes, there is an inversion of the sequence of 
events, by which it might seem as if what he records had taken place 
at the meeting of the Sanbedrists 1 on the next morning. But a careful 
consideration of what passed there obliges us to regard the report of 
St. Luke as referring to the night-meeting described by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. The motive for St. Luke’s inversion of the sequence of 
eventB may have been,* that he wished to group in a continuous 
narrative Peter’s threefold denial, the third of which occurred after 
the night-sitting of the Sanhedrin, at which the Anal adjuration of 
Caiaphas elicited the reply which St. Luke records, as well as the 
other two Evangelists. Be this as it may, we owe to St. Luke another 
trait in the drama of that night. As we suppose, the Biinpie question 
was first addressed to JeBus, whether He was the Messiah? to which 
He replied by referring to the ncedlessneas of such an enquiry, since 
they had predetermined not to credit His claims, nay, had only a few 
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days before in the Temple refused 0 to discuss them. - It waa upon this 
that the High-Priest,, in the most solemn manner, adjured the True 
One by the Living God, WboBe Son He was, to say it, whether He 
were the Messiah and Divine—the two being bo joined together, not 


■purtou* i it seems, to say the least, strange to do way anxious about an accord of 

explain the expression 1 led Him Into details and circumstances* when, ad- 
their trurtSpior* as referring to therega- mlttedly, the facts entirely agree—nay, 
lar Council-chamber (8L Lake xxlL la Bach cam, the accord of beta woold 

1 At (he eame time I confem myself In be only the more striking. 
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id Jewish belief, but to express the claims of Jesus. No doubt or 
hesitation could here exist. Solemn, emphatic, calm, majestic, as 
before had been His silence, was now His speech. And His assertion 
of what He was, was conjoined with that of what God would show 
Him to be, in His Resurrection and Sitting at the Right Hand of the 
Father, and of what they also would see, when He would come in 
those clouds of heaven that would break over their city and polity in 
the Anal storm of judgment. 

They all heard it—and, as the Law directed when blasphemy was 
spoken, the High Priest rent both his outer and inner garment, with 
a rent that might never be repaired.* But the object was attained. 
Christ would neither explain, modify, nor retract His claims. They 
had all heard it; what use was there of witnesses, He had spoken 
Giddupha, 1 ‘blaspheming.* Then, turning to those assembled, he 
put to them the usual question which preceded * the formal sentence 
of death. As given in the Rabbinical original, it is: * ‘What think 
ye, gentlemen? And they answered, if for life, 11 For life 1 ” and if 
for death, “ For death." ’ b But the formal sentence of death,which, 
if it had been a regular meeting of the Sanhedrin, must now have 

been spoken by the President,' was not pronounced. 4 

There is a curious Jewish conceit, that on the Day of Atonement 
the golden band on the High Priest’s mitre, with the graven words, 
‘Holiness unto Jehovah,’ atoned for those who had blasphemed.* It 
stands out in terrihle contrast to the figure of Caiaphas on that 
awful night. Or did the unseen mitre on the True and Eternal 
High-Priest's Brow, marking the consecration of His Humiliation to 
Jehovah, plead for them who in that night were gathered there, the 
blind leaders of the blind? Yet amidst so many most solemn 
thoughts, some press prominently forward. On that night of terror, 
when all the enmity of man and the power of hell were unchained, 
even the falsehood of malevolence could not lay any crime to His 
charge, nor yet any accusation be brought against Him other 
than the misrepresentation of His symbolic Words. What testimony 
to Him this solitary false and ill-according witness! Again: ‘They 
all condemned Him to be worthy of death.’ Judaism itself would 
not now re-echo this sentenee of the Sanhedrists. And yet is it not 
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1 Other designations for it are Chillul 
ha 8hem, and, euphemistically, Btrkhath 
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1 But this does not seem to me to hare 
been the actual sentence. In regard to 
the Latter, see the formalities detailed in 
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alter all true—that He was either the Christ, the Son of God, or a 
blasphemer? This Man, aloue so calm and majestic among those 
impassioned false judges and false witnesses; majestic in * His 
silence, majestic in His speech; unmoved by threats to speak, un¬ 
daunted by threats when He spoke; Who saw it all—the end from 
the beginning; the Judge among His judges, the Witness before His 
witnesses; which was He—the Christ or a blaspheming impostor? 
Let history decide; let the heart and conscience of mankind give 
answer. If He had been what Israel said, He deserved the death of 
the Cross; if He is what the Christmas-bells of the Church, and the 
chimes of the Resurrection-morning ring out, then do we rightly 
worship Him as the Son of the Living God, the Christ, the Saviour 
of men. 

5. It was after this meeting of the Sanhedrists had broken up, 
that, as we learn from the Gospel of St. Luke, the revolting insults 
and injuries were perpetrated on Him by the guards and servants of 
Caiapbas. All now rose in combined rebellion against the Perfect 
Man: the abject servility of the East, which delighted in insults oq 
One Whom it could never have vanquished, and had not even dared 
to attack; that innate vulgarity, which loves to trample on fallen 
greatness, and to deck out in its own manner a triumph where no vic¬ 
tory has been won; the brutality of the worse than animal in man (since 
in him it is not under the guidance of Divine instinct), and which, 
when unchained, seems to intensify in coarseness and ferocity; 1 and 
the profanity and devilry which are wont to apply the wretched wit¬ 
ticisms of what is misnomcrcd common sense and the blows of tyran¬ 
nical usurpation of power to all that is higher and better, to what 
tbeBe men cannot grasp and dare not look u p to, and before the shadows 
of which, when cast by superstition, they cower and tremble in abject 
fear! And yet these insults, taunts, and blows which fell upon that 
lonely Sufferer, not defenceless, but undefending, not vanquished, but 
uncontending, not helpless, but majestic in voluntary self-submission 
for the highest purpose of love—have not only exhibited the curse of 
humanity, but also removed it by letting it descend on Him, the Perfect 
Man, the Christ, the Son of God. And ever since has every noble- 
hearted sufferer been able on the strangely clouded day to look up, and 
follow what, as it touches earth, is the black misty shadow, to where, 
illumined by light from behind, it passes into the golden light—a 


1 Have we advanced machbeyond (his, 
when the Parisian democracy can inscribe 
on its banners such words as • Ecrases 


l'lnfAme*—and, horrible to relate It, 
teach Its little children to bring to this 
its floral offerings? 
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mantle of darkness as it enwraps us, merging in light up there where CHAP, 
its folds seem held together by the Hand from heaven. 

This is our Sufferer—the Christ or a blasphemer; and in that 
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alternative which of ns would not choose the part of the Accused 
rather than of His judges? So far as recorded, not a word escaped 
Ilis Lips; not a complaint, nor murmur; nor utterance of indignant 
rebuke, nor sharp cry of deeply sensitive, pained nature. He was 
drinking, slowly, with the consciousness of willing self-surrender, the 
Cup which His Father had given Him, And still Ilis Father—and 
this also specially in Ilis Messianic relationship to man, 

Wc have scon that, when Caiaphas and the Sanhedrists quitted 
the audience-chamber, Jesus was left to the unrestrained licence of 
the attendants. Even the Jewish Law had it, that no ‘prolonged 
death 1 {Miihah Arikhta) might be inflicted, and that he who was 
condemned to death was not to be previously scourged.* At last 
they were weary of insult and smiting, and the SuJTerer was left 
alone, perhaps in the covered gallery, or at one of the windows that 
overlooked the court below. About one hour had passed * since 
Peter’s second denial had, so to speak, been interrupted by the arrival 
of the Sanhedrists. Since then the excitement of the mock-trial, 
with witnesses coming and going, and, no doubt, in Eastern fashion 
repeating what had passed to those gathered in the court around the 
fire; then the departure of the Sanhedrists, and again the insults and 
blows inflicted on the Sufferer, had diverted attention from Peter. 
Now it turned once more upon him; and, in the circumstances, 
naturally more intensely than before. The chattering of Peter, whom 
conscience and consciousness made nervously garrulous, betrayed him. 
This one also was with Jesus the Nazarene; truly, he was of them— 
for he was also a Galilean! So spake the bystanders; while, accord¬ 
ing to St, John, a fellow-servant and kinsman of that Malehus, whose 
ear Peter, in his zeal, had cut off in Gcthsemanc, asserted that he 
actually recognised him. To one and all these declarations Peter 
returned only a more vehement denial, accompanying it this time 
with oaths to God and imprecations on himself. 

The echo of his words had scarcely died out—their diastole had 
scarcely returned them with gurgling noise upon his conscience— 


when loud and shrill the second cock-crowing was heard. There was 
that in its harsh persistence of sound that also wakened his memory. 
He now remembered the words of warning prediction which the Lord 
had spoken. He looked up; and as he looked, he saw, how up 
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BOOK there, just at that moment; the Lord turned round 1 and looked upon 
v him—yes, in all that assembly, upon Peter! His eyes spake His 
' Words; nay, much more; they searched down to the innermost 
depths of Peter’s heart, and broke them open. They hod pierced 
through all self-delusion, false shame, and fear: they had reached the 
man, the disciple, the lover of Jesus. Forth they burst, the waters of 
conviction, of true shame, of heart-sorrow r , of the agonies of self- 
condemnation; and, bitterly weeping, he rushed from under those suns 
that had melted the ice of death and burnt into his heart—out from 
that cursed place of betrayal by Israel, by its High Priest—and even 
by the representative Disciple. 

Out he rushed into the night. Yet a night lit up by the stars of 
promise—chiefest among them this, that the Christ up there—the 
conquering Sufferer—had prayed for him. God grant us in the 
night of our conscious self-condemnation the sninc star-light of His 
Promises, the same assurance of the intercession of the Christ, that 
so, as Luther puts it, the particularncss of the account of Peter’s 
denial, as compared with the briefness of that of Christ's Passion, may 
carry to our hearts this lesson: 'The fruit and use of the sufferings 
of Christ is this, that in them we have the forgiveness of our sins. 1 

1 There is not any indication in tbe the morning He was at all removed from 
text that, as Commentators suppose, near the place where He had been 
Christ was at that moment led bound examined* 
across the Court; nor, indeed, that till 
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(St. Matt. xxvii, 1, 2, 11-14; St. Mark xv. i-5; St. Luke xxiiL 1-5; St. John xviii. 28- 
38; St Luke xxiii. 6—12 ^ St Matt, xxvii. 3-10; St* Matt, xxvii. 15-18; St, Mark 
xv, 6 -10; St Luke xxiii, 13-17; St. John xviii, 39 T 40; St. Matt, xxvii. 19; St* 
Matt, xxvii. 20 -31; St. Mark xv. 11-20; St. Luke xxiiL 18-25; St. John xix. 1-16 .) 


The pale grey light had passed into that of early morning, when the 
Sanhcdrists once more assembled in the Palace of Caiaphas. 1 A 
comparison with the terms in which they who had formed the gathering 
of the previous night are described will convey the impression, that 
the number of those present was now increased, and that they who 
now came belonged to the wisest and most influential of the Council. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose, that some who would not take 
part in deliberations which were virtually a judicial murder might, 
once the resolution was taken, feel in Jewish casuistry absolved From 
guilt in advising how the informal sentence might best be carried 
into effect. It w 7 as this, and not the question of Christ's guilt, which 
Formed the subject of deliberation on that early morning. The 
result of it was to ‘bind 1 Jesus and hand Him over as a malefactor 
to Pilate, with the resolve, if possible, not to Frame any definite 
charge; 1 but, if this became necessary, to lay all the emphasis on 
the purely political, not the religious aspect of the claims of Jesus/ 2 
To us it may seem strange, that they who, in the lowest view of 
it, had committed so grossly unrighteous, and were now coming on 
bo cruel and bloody a deed, should have been prevented by religious 
scruples from entering the ‘ Prastorium/ And yet the student of 
Jewish casuistry will understand it; nay, alas, history and even 
common observation furnish only too many parallel instances of 
unscrupulous scrupulosity and unrighteous conscientiousness. Alike 
conscience and religiousness are only moral tendencies natural to 
man; whither they tend, must be decided by considerations outside 
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1 This bo expressly stated Id St. John 
xviii. 28, that it la difficult to underatand 
whence the notion has been derived that 
the Council assembled Id their ordinary 
council-chamber. 


1 Comp. St. Matt xxvii. 1 with xxvL 
69, where the words 'and elders’ must 
be struck out; and St Mark xv. 1 with 
xlv* 65. 
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BOOK of them: by enlightenment ami truth. 1 The 1 Prstoriuni,’ to which 
v the Jewish leaders, or at least those of them who represented the 

leaders—for neither Annas nor Caiaphas seems to have been per¬ 
sonally present—brought the bound Christ, was (as always in the 
provinces) the quarters occupied by the Roman Governor. In 
Caesarea this was the Palace of Herod, and there St. Paul was after¬ 
wards a prisoner. But in Jerusalem there were two such quarters: 
the fortress Antonia, and the magnificent Palace of Herod at the 
north-western angle of the Upper City. Although it is impossible 
to speak with certainty, the balance of probability is entirely in 
favour of the view that, when Pilate was in Jerusalem with his wife, 
he occupied the truly royal abode of Herod, and not the fortified 
barracks of Antonia.* From the slope at the eastern angle, opposite 
the Temple-Mount, where the Palace of Caiaphas stood, up the narrow 
streets of the Upper City, the melancholy procession wound to the 
portals of the grand Palace of Herod. It is recorded, that they 
who brought Him would not themselves enter the portals of the 
Palace, ( that they might not be defiled, but might eat the Passover. 1 

Few expressions have given rise to more earnest controversy than 
this. On two things at least we can speak with certainty. Entrance 
into a heathen house did Levitically render impure for that day— 
that is, till the evening. 1 The fact of such defilement is clearly 


1 These are the Unm and Thummim 
of the 1 anima natural iter Christiana.' 

* This is, of course, not the traditional 
site, nor yet that which was formerly in 
favour But as the Palace of Herod 
undoubtedly became (as all royal resi¬ 
dences) the properly of the State, and as 
we have distinct evidence that Roman 
Procurators resided there, and took their 
seat in front or that Palace on a raised 
pavement to pronounce judgment {Jot, 
War ii. 14. 8; comp. Philo, adCaJ. j 38), 
the inference is obvious, that Pilate, 
especially as he was accompanied by bis 
wife, resided there also. 

1 The various reasons for this need not 
here be discussed. As these pages are 
passing through the press (for a second 
edition)my attention has been called to Dr. 
Schiirer's brochure (' Ueber to 

ratrjcr/ Giessen, 1883), intended to con¬ 
trovert the interpretation of SL John xviii, 
28, given in the text* This is not the 
place to enter on the subject at length. 
Bat I venture to think that with all bis 
learning. Dr. 8cA£rer has not quite met the 
case, nor fully answered the argument as 


put by Kirch ner and TTiesefer. Putting 
aside any argument from the supposed 
later date of the 4 PriestrCodex/ as com¬ 
pared with Deuter., and indeed the 
purely Biblical argument, since the 
question is as to the views entertained 
In the time of Christ, SchUrer argues: 1. 
That the Chagigak was not designated 
by the term AwicA. 2. That the defile¬ 
ment from entering a heathen house 
would not have ceased in the evening (ao 
as to allow them to eat the Passover), 
but have lasted for seven days, as being 
connected with the suspicion that an 
abortus — i.e. a dead body -might be 
burled in the house. On the first point 
we refer to Note 1 on the next page, 
only adding that, with all his ingenuity, 
SrkUrrr has not met all the passages 
adduced on the other side, and that the 
view advocated In the text la that 
adopted by many Jewish scholars. 

The argument on the second point is 
even more unsatisfactory. The defilement 
from entering the Prcetorium t which the 
San bed rials dreaded, might be—or rather, 
Id this case must have been—due to other 
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attested both in the New Testament 1 and in the Mishnah, though its 
reasons might be various.** A person who had so become LeviticaHy 
unclean was technically called Tebhul Yom ('bathed of the day 1 ). 
The other point is, that, to have so become * impure ' for the day, 
would not have disqualified for eating the Paschal Lamb, since the 
meal was partaken of after the evening, and when a new day had 
begun. In fact, it is distinctly laid down c that the * bathed of the 
day/ that is, be who had been impure for the day and had bathed in 
the evening, did partake of the Paschal Supper, and an instance is 
related/ when some soldiers who had guarded the gates of Jerusalem 
‘immersed/ and ate the Paschal Lamb. It follows that those Sanhe- 
drists could not have abstained from entering the Palace of Pilate 
because by so doing they would have been disqualified for the Paschal 
Supper. 

The point is of importance, because many writers have interpreted 
the expression ' the Passover T as referring to the Paschal Supper, and 
have argued that, according to the Fourth Gospel, our Lord did not 
on the previous evening partake of the Paschal Lamb, or else that in 
this respect the account of the Fourth Gospel does not accord with 
that of the Synoptists. But as, for the reason just stated, it is im¬ 
possible to refer the expression 1 Passover’ to the Paschal Supper, we 
have only to inquire whether the term is not also applied to other 
offerings. And here both the Old Testament 0 and Jewish writings 1 


causes than that the house might contain 
an abortus or a dead body. And of such 
many may be conceived, connected either 
with the suspected presence of an idol in 
the house or with contact with an idolator. 
It is, indeed true that Ohol. xviii, 7 refers 
to the suspicion of a buried abortus as the 
cause of regarding the bouses of Geutilea 
as defiled; but even bo, it would be too 
much to suppose that a bare suspicion of 
this kind would make a man unclean for 
seven days. For this it would have beeu 
necessary that the dead body was actually 
within the house entered, or that what 
contained it had been touched. But 
there is another and weightier considera¬ 
tion. Ohol. xviii. 7 is not so indefinite as 
Dr, Schiirer implies. It contains a most 
important limitation. In order to make 
a house thus defiled (from suspicion of 
an abortus buried in it), it states that 
the house must have been inhabited by the 
heathen for forty days , and even so the 
enstody of a Jewish servant or maid 
would have rendered needless a bedigah t 
or investigation (to clear the house of 


suspicion). Evidently, the Prirtorium 
would not have fallen under the category 
contemplated in Ghat, xviii. 7, even if 

(which we are not prepared to admit) such 

a case would have involved a defilement 
of seven days. Thus tichiirer’x argument 
falls to the ground. Lastly, although the 
Chagigah could only be brought by the 
offerer in person, the Paschal Lamb might 
be brought for another person, and then 
the tebhul yam partake of it. Thus, if 
the Sunhedriels had been defiled in the 
morning they might have eaten thePascha 
at night. Dr. Schilrer in his brochure re¬ 
peatedly appeals to Delitzsch (Zeitschr. f. 
Luther. Tlieol. 1874, pp. 1-4); but there 
is nothing in the article of that eminent 
scholar to bear out the special contention 
of Schilrer t except that he traces the de¬ 
filement of heathen houses to the cause in 
OhaLw\\\. f l .Detitzsch concludes his paper 
by pointing to this very case in evidence 
that the N.T. documents date from the 
first, and not the second century of our era. 

1 The subject has been so fully dis¬ 
cussed in Wieseler* Beitr.. and in 
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show, that the term Pesach , or ( Passover, * was applied not only to the 
Paschal Lamb, but to all the Passover sacrifices, especially to what 
was called the Chagigah, or festive offering (from Chag, or Chagag, to 
bring the festive sacrifice usual at each of the three Great Feasts) 
According to the express rule (Chag. i. 3) the Chagigah was brought 
on the first festive Paschal Day. 1 It was offered immediately after 
the morning-service, and eaten on that day—probably some time 
before the evening, when, as we shall by-uml-by see, another ceremony 
claimed public attention. Wc can therefore quite understand that, 
not on the eve of the Passover, but on the first Paschal day, the San- 
hedristB would avoid incurring a defilement which, lasting till the 
evening, would not only have involved them in the inconvenience of 
Levitical defilement on the first festive day, but have actually pre¬ 
vented their offering on that day the Passover, festive sacrifice, or 
Chagigah . For, we have these two express rules: that a person could 
not in Levitical defilement offer the Chagigah ; and that the Chagigah 
could not be offered for a person by some one else who took his place 
(Jer. Chag. 76 a, lines 16 to 14 from bottom)* These considerations 
and canons seem decisive as regards the views above expressed* There 
would have been no reason to fear 1 defilement T on the morning of 
the Paschal Sacrifice; but entrance into the Praetorium on the morn¬ 
ing of the first Paasovcr-day would have rendered it impossible for 
them to offer the Chagigah, which is also designated by the term PesacA, 
It may have been about seven in the morning, probably even 
earlier, 1 when Pilate went out to those who summoned him to dis¬ 
pense justice* The question which he addressed to them seems to 
have startled and disconcerted them. Their procedure had been 
private; it was of the very essence of proceedings at Roman Law 
that they were in public* Again, the procedure before the San- 
hedrists had been in the form of a criminal investigation, while it 
was of the essence of Roman procedure to enter only on definite 
accusations* 1 Accordingly, the first question of Pilate was, what 


Kirchner, Jud. Paasahfeier, not to speak 
of many others, (bat it seems needless to 
enter farther on the Question* No com¬ 
petent Jewish archeologist would care 
to deny that 1 Pesach 1 winv refer to the 
1 Chagigah,* while the motive assigned 
to the Sanhedriats by St. John Implies, 
that In this instance it must refer to this, 
and not to the Paschal Lamb* 

1 nec aw ci*. Bat con- 

cession was made to those who had 
neglected it on the first day to bring It 


during the Testive week* which In the 
Feast of Tabernacles was extended to 
the Octfi re* and in that of Weeks (which 
lasted only one day) over a whole week 
(sue Chag. 9 a: Jur. Chag* c)* The 
Chagigah could not* but the Paschal 
Isrmb might, be offered by a person on 
behalf of another* 

1 Most commentators suppose It to 
have been much earlier. I have followed 
the view of A>rm* 

* Nooena, nisi accusal os ftierit, con- 
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accusation they brought against Jesus. The question would come 
upon them the more unexpectedly, that Pilate must, on the previous 
evening, have given his conseut to the employment of the Roman 
guard which effected the arrest of Jesus. Their answer displays 
humiliation, ill-humour, and an attempt at evasion. If He had not 
been i a malefactor, they would not have * delivered ' 1 Him up I On 
this vague charge Pilate, in whom we mark throughout a strange 
reluctance to proceed—perhaps from unwillingness to please the 
Jews, perhaps from a desire to wound their feelings on the tenderest 
point, perhaps because restrained by a Higher Hand—refused to 
proceed. He proposed that the Sanhedrists should try Jesus accord¬ 
ing to Jewish Law. This is another important trait, as apparently 
implying that Pilate had been previously aware both of the peculiar 
claims of Jesus, and that the action of the Jewish authorities had 
been determined by 1 envy, 11 But, under ordinary circumstances, 
Pilate would not have wished to ham] over a person accused of so 
grave a charge as that of settingup Messianic claims to the Jewish 
authorities, to try the case as a merely religious question,* Taking 
this in connection with the other fact, apparently inconsistent with 
it, that on the previous evening the Governor had given a Roman 
guard for the arrest of the prisoner, and with this other fact of the 
dream and warning of Pilate's wife, a peculiar impression is conveyed 
to us. We can understand it all, if, on the previous evening, after 
the Roman guard had been granted, Pilate had spoken of it to his 
wife, whether because he knew her to be, or because she might be 
interested in the matter* Tradition has given her the name Procula \ 5 
an Apocryphal Gospel describes her as a convert to Judaism; d while 
the Greek Church has actually placed her in the Catalogue of Saints, 
What if the truth lay between these statements, and Procula had not 
only been a proselyte, like the wife of a previous Roman Governor, 1 
but known about Jesus and spoken of Him to Pilate on that evening? 
This would beBt explain his reluctance to condemn Jesus, as well aa 
her dream of Him, 

As the Jewish authorities had to decline the Governor's offer to 
proceed against Jesus before their own tribunal, on the avowed 
ground that they had not power to pronounce capital sentence, 1 it 
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Acts, till. 
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* Niaphtmu, 
H.E, 1. 30 

d Gospel 
according 
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demnari non potest Id regard to the 
publicity of Roman procedure, comp. 
Act3 xvi. 19 ; xvii. 6; xviii, 12; xxv. 6- 
/os. War ii. 9. 3; 14, 8; 'maxima fre- 
queutia amplisaimorum ac sapieQtissl- 
momm civium odstante 1 (Cicero), 


1 Significantly the word is the same 
aa that in reference to the betrayal of 
Judas. 

1 Saturninufl (Jos. Ant. xviii. 3, 6). 

3 The apparently strange statement, 
St. John xviii. 32, affords another un- 
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BOOK now behoved them to formulate a capital charge. This is recorded 
v by St, Luke alone.* It waa, that Jesus had Baid, He Himself was 
v — 1 Christ a King. It will be noted, that in so saying they falsely im- 
fcxiiL a, a puted to Jesus their own political expectations concerning the 

Messiah, But even this is not all. They prefaced it by this, that 
He perverted the nation and forbade to give tribute to Caesar. The 
latter charge was so grossly unfounded, that we can only regard it as 
in their mind a necessary inference from the premiss that He claimed 
to be King. And, as telling most against Him, they put this first 
and foremost, treating the inference as if it were a fact—a practice 
this only too common in controversies, political, religious, or private. 

This charge of the Sanhedrists explains what, according to ail 
the Evangelists, passed within the Prsetorium. Wc presume that 
Christ was within, probably in charge of some guards. The words 
of the Sanhedrists brought peculiar thoughts to Pilate. He now 
called Jesus and asked Him: ‘Thou art the King of the Jews?' 
There is that mixture of contempt, cynicism, and awe in this question 
which we mark throughout in the bearing and words of Pilate. It 
was, as if two powers were contending for the mastery in his heart. 
By the side of uniform contempt for all that was Jewish, and of that 
general cynicism which could not believe in the existence of anything 
higher, we mark a feeling of awe in regard to Christ, even though 
the feeling may partly have been of superstition. Out of all that 
the Sanhedrists had said, Pilate took only this, that Jesus claimed to 
be a King. Christ, Who had not heard the charge of His accusers, 
now ignored it, in His desire to stretch out salvation even to a Pilate. 
Not heeding the implied irony, He first put it to Pilate, whether the 
question—be it criminal charge or inquiry—was his own, or merely 
the repetition of what His Jewish accusers had told Pilate of Him. 
The Governor quickly disowned any personal inquiry. How could 
he raise any such question? he was not a Jew, and the subject had 
no general interest. Jesus' own nation and its leaders had handed 
Him over as a criminal: what had He done? 

The answer of Pilate left nothing else for Him Who, even in 
that supreme hour, thought only of others, not of Himself, but to 
bring before the Roman directly that truth for which his words had 

designed confirmation of the Jewish destroy Paul. The Jewish law recognised 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel It seems a form of procedure, or rather a want of 
to imply, that the Sanhedrin might have procedure when a person caught in 
found a mode of putting Jesus to death flagrante delicto of blasphemy might be 
In the same Informal manner iu which done to death without further Inquiry. 
Stephen was killed and they sought to 
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given the opening. It was not, as Pilate had implied, a Jewish 
question: it was one of absolute truth; it concerned all men. The 
Kingdom of Christ was not of this world at all, either Jewish or 
Gentile. Had it been otherwise, He would have led His followers 
to a contest for His claims and aims, and not have become a prisoner 
of the Jews. One word only in all this struck Pilate. 1 So then a 
King art Thou! ’ He was incapable of apprehending the higher 
thought and truth. We mark in his words the same mixture of 
scoffing and misgiving. Pilate was now in no doubt as to the nature 
of the Kingdom ; his exclamation and question applied to the King- 
ship. That fact Christ would now emphasise in the glory of His 
Humiliation. He accepted what Pilate said; He adopted his words. 
But He added to them an appeal, or rather an explanation of His 
claims, such as a heathen, and a Pilate, could understand. His 
Kingdom was not of this world, but of that other world which He 
had come to reveal, and to open to all believers. Here was the 
truth! His Birth or Incarnation, as the Sent of the Father, and 
His own voluntary Coming into this world—for both arc referred to 
in His words *—had it for their object to testify of the truth con¬ 
cerning that other world, of which was His Kingdom. This was no 
Jewish-Messianic Kingdom, but one that appealed to all men. And 
all who had moral affinity to ‘ the truth ’ would listen to His testi¬ 
mony, ami so come to own Him as ‘ K ing.’ 

But these words struck only a hollow void, as they fell on 
Pilate. It was not merely cynicism, but utter despair of all that is 

higher—a moral suicide—which appears in his question: 1 What is 
truth?’ He had understood Christ, but it was not in him to respond 
to His appeal. He, whose heart and life had so little kinship to ‘ the 
truth,’ could not sympathise with, though he dimly perceived, the 
grand aim of Jesus' Life and Work. But even the question of Pilate 
seems an admission, an implied homage to Christ. Assuredly, he 
would not have so opened his inner being to one of the priestly 
accusers of Jesus. 

That man was no rebel, no criminal! They who brought Him 
were moved by the lowest passions. And so he told them, as he 
went out, that he found no fault in Him. Then came from the 
assembled Sanhcdrists a perfect hailstorm of accusations. As we 
picture it to ourselves, all this while the Christ stood near, perhaps 
behind Pilate, just within the portals of the Prsetorium. And to 
all this clamour of charges He made no reply. It was as if the 
surging of the wild waves broke far beneath against the base of the 
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rock, which, untouched, reared its head far aloft to the heavens. But 
as He stood in the calm silence of Majesty, Pilate greatly wondered. 
Did this Man not even fear death; was He so conscious of innocence, so 
infinitely superior to those around and against Him, or had He so far 
conquered Death, that He would not condescend to their words? And 
why then had He spoken to him of His Kingdom and of that truth? 

Fain would he have withdrawn from it all; not that he wns moved 
for absolute truth or by the personal innocence of the Sufferer, but that 
there was that in the Christ which, perhaps for the first time in his 
life, bad made him reluctant to be unrighteous and unjust. And so, 
when, amidst these confused cries, he caught the name Galilee as the 
scene of Jesus 1 labours, he gladly seized on what offered the prospect 
of devolving the responsibility on another. Jesus was a Galilean, 
and therefore belonged to the jurisdiction of King Herod. To Herod, 
therefore, who had come for the Feast to Jerusalem, and there occupied 
the old Maccabean Palace, close to that of the High-Priest, Jesus was 
now sent*' 1 

To St. Luke alone we owe the account of what passed there, as, 
indeed, of so many traits in this last scene of the terrible drama. 1 
The opportunity now offered was welcome to Herod* It was a mark 
of reconciliation (or might be viewed as such) between himself and 
tbe Roman, and in a manner flattering to himself, since the first step 
had been taken by the Governor, and that, by an almost ostentatious 
acknowledgment of the rights of the Tetrarch, on which possibly 
their former feud may have turned. Besides, Herod had long wished 
to see Jesus, of Whom he had heard so many things/ In that hour 
coarse curiosity, a hope of seeing some magic performances, was tbe 
only feeling that moved the Tetrarcb* But in vain did he ply Christ 
with questions* He was as silent to him as formerly against the 
virulent charges of the Sanbedrists* But a Christ Who would or 
could do no signs, nor even kindle into the same denunciations as the 
Baptist, was, to the coarse realism of Antipas, only a helpless figure 
that might be insulted and scoffed at, as did the Tetrarcb and 
his men of war/ And so Jeeus was onee more sent back to the 
Pratorium* 


1 Meyer marks thle as the 

technical term in handing over* crimi¬ 
nal to the proper Judicial authority. 

* It is worse than idle—it is trifling 
to ask, whence the Evangelists derived 
their account*. As If those things had 
been done in a comer, or none of those 

who now were guilty bad afterwards 


become disciples! 

* It is imposelble to say, whether * the 
gorgeous apparel' in which Herod 
arrayed Christ was purple, or white. 
Certainly it was not, as Bishop Haneberp 
suggests (Relig. Alterth. p. G&4), an old 
high-priestly garment of the Hacea- 

bees. 



THE CHANGE OF MIND ON THE PART OF JUDAS. 



It is in the interval during which Jesus was before Herod, or 
probably soon afterwards, that we place the last weird scene in the life 
of Judas, recorded by St. Matthew.* We infer this from the circum- 
stance, that, on the return of Jesus from Herod, the Sanhedrists do 
not seem to have been present, since Pilate had to call them together, b 
presumably from the Temple. And here we recall that the Temple 
was close to the Maccabean Palace. Lastly, the impression left on 
our minds is, that henceforth the principal part before Pilate was 
sustained hy ‘the people,' the Priests and Scribes rather instigating 
them than conducting the case against Jesus. It may therefore 
well have been, that, when the Sanhedrists went from the Maccabean 
Palace into the Temple, as might be expected on that day, only a 
part of them returned to the Prsetorium on the Bummons of Pilate. 

But, however that may have been, sufficient had already passed 
to convince Judas what the end would be. Indeed, it is difficult to 
believe that he could have deceived himself on this point from the first, 
however he had failed to realise the fact in its terrible import till after 
his deed. The words which Jesus had spoken to him in the Garden 
must have burnt into his bouI. He was among the soldiery that fell 
back at His look. Since then Jesus had been led bound to Annas, to 
Caiapbas, to the Praetorium, to Herod. Even if Judas had not been 
present at any of these occasions, and we do not suppose that his con¬ 
science had allowed this, all Jerusalem must by that time have been 
full of the report, probably in even exaggerated form. One thing he 
saw: that Jesus was condemned. Judas did not ‘ repent ’ in the Scrip¬ 
tural sense; but ‘ a change of mind and feeling ’ came over him. 1 Even 
had Jesus been an ordinary man, and the relation to Him of Judas 
been the ordinary one, we could understand his feelings, especially 
considering his ardent temperament. The instant before and after sin 
represents the difference of feeling as portrayed in the history of the 
Fall of our first parents. With the commission of sin, all the bewitch¬ 
ing, intoxicating influence, which incited to it, has passed away, and 
only the naked fact remains. All the glamour has been dispelled; all 
the reality abideth. If wo knew it, probably scarcely one out of many 
criminals but would give all he has, nay, life itself, if he could recall 
the deed done, or awake from it to find it only an evil dream. But it 
cannot be; and the increasingly terrible is, that it is done, and done 
for ever. Yet this is not ‘repentance,’ or, at least, God alone knows 
whether it is such; it may be, and in the cose of Judas it only was, 
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BOOK i change of mind and feeling' towards Jesus, Whether this might 
v have passed into repentance, whether, if he had ca 9 t himself at the 

Feet of Jesus, as undoubtedly lie might have done, this would have 
been so, wc need not here ask. The mind and feelings of Judas, as 
regarded the deed he had done, and as regarded Jesus, were now quito 
other; they became increasingly so with ever-growing intensity. The 
road, the streets, the people s faces—all 9cemed now to bear witness 
against him and for Jesus. He read it everywhere; he felt it ulwaya; 
he imagined it, till his whole being was on flame. What had been; 
what was; what would be I Heaven and earth receded from him; 
there were voices in the air, and pangs in the soul—and no escape, 
help, counsel, or hope anywhere. 

It was despair, and his a desperate resolve. He must get rid of 
these thirty pieces of silver, which, like thirty serpents, coiled round 
his soul with terrible hissing of death. Then at least his deed would 
have nothing of the sclfl9h in it: only a terrible error, a mistake, 
to which he had been incited by these Sanhedrists. Back to them 
witn the money, and let them have it again! And so forward he 
pressed amidst the wondering crowd, which would give way before 
that haggard face with the wild eyes, that crime had made old in 
those few hours, till he came upon that knot of priests and Sanhe- 
drists, perhaps at that very moment speaking of it all. A most 
unwelcome sight and intrusion on them, this necessary but odious 
figure in the drama—belonging to its past, and who should rest in its 
obscurity. But he would be heard; nay, his words would cast the 
burden on them to share it with him, as with hoarse cry he broke 
into this: *Ihave sinned—in that I have betrayed—innocent blood T 
They turned from him with impatience, in contempt, as so often the 
Beducer turns from the seduced—and, God help such, with the same 
fiendish guilt of hell: * What is that to us? See thou to it!’ And 
presently they were again deep in conversation or consultation. For 
a moment he stared wildly before him, the very thirty pieces of silver 
that had been weighed to him, and which he had now brought back, 
and would fain have given them, still clutched in his hand. For 
a moment only, and then he wildly rushed forward, towards the 
Sanctuary itself, 1 probably to where the Court of Israel bounded on 
that of the Priests, where generally the penitents stood in waiting, 
while in the Priests' Court the sacrifice was offered for them. He 
bent forward, and with all his might hurled from him 1 those thirty 

1 The expression yaot is always used in flees were offered, 
the N.T. of the Sanctuary itself and not 1 I so understand tbe ptipaS of SL 
of the outer courts; but Lt would include Matt, uvll. 6. 
the Court of the Prieata, where the sacrl- 
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pieces of silver, so that each resounded as it fell on the marble chap. 

pavement. xiv 

Out he rushed from the Temple, out of Jerusalem, ‘ into soli- 
tude.' 1 * 3 Whither shall it be? Down into the horrible solitude of 


the Valley of Hinnom, the ‘Tophet’ of old, with its ghastly memo¬ 
ries, the Gehenna of the future, with its ghostly associations. But 
it was not solitude, for it seemed now peopled with figures, faces, 
sounds. Across the Valley, and up the steep sides of the mountain! 

We are now on ‘ the potter’s field ’ of Jeremiah—somewhat to the west 
above where the Kidron and Hinnom valleys merge. It is cold, soft 
clayey soil, where the footsteps slip, or are held in clammy bonds. 

Here jagged rocks rise perpendicularly; perhaps there was some 
gnarled, bent, stunted tree.* Up there he climbed to the top of that 
rock. Now slowly and deliberately he unwound the long girdle that 
held his garment. It was the girdle in which he had carried those 
thirty pieces of silver. He was now quite calm and collected. With 
that girdle he will hang himself 5 on that tree close by, and when he 
has fastened it, he will throw himself off from that jagged rock. 

It is done; but as, unconscious, not yet dead perhaps, he swung 
heavily on that branch, under the unwonted burden the girdle gave 
way, or perhaps the knot, which his trembling hands had made, 
unloosed, and he fell heavily forward among the jagged rocks beneath, 
and perished in the manner of which St. Peter reminded his fellow- 
disciples in the days before Pentecost.* 4 But in the Tern pie the priests *ActBi. ib, 
knew not what to do with these thirty pieces of money. Their 
unscrupulous scrupulosity came again upon them. It was not lawful 
to take into the Temple-treasury, for the purchase of sacred things, 
money that had been unlawfully gained. In such cases the Jewish 
Law provided that the money was to be restored to the donor, and, 
if he insisted on giving it, that he should be induced to spend it for 
something for the public weal. This explains the apparent dis¬ 
crepancy between the accounts in the Book of Acts and by St. 

Matthew. By a fiction oflaw the money was still considered to be 
Judas’, and to have been applied by him” in the purchase of the '■Acte. t. is 
well-known 'potter’s field,’ for the charitable purpose of burying in 


1 avt jffijpT/crf, 

’ The topographical notice is baaed 
on Badeker-Socin's Palastina, pp, lit- 
116 . 

3 This, not with any idea that his 

death would expiate for bis sin* No 
such idea attached to suicide among the 

Jews. 


4 As presented in the text, there is no 
real divergence between the accounts of 
St. Matthew and the Book of Acts. 
Keirn has formulated the supposed 
differences under five particular which 
are discussed seriatim by Nebe, Leidena- 
gesch. vol. ii. pp. 12 Ac. 
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it strangers/ But from henceforth the old name of ' potter's field , 1 
became popularly changed into that of 'field of blood 1 {Haqal Dtma ), 
And yet it was the act of Israel through its leaders: * they took the 
thirty pieces of silver—the price of him that was valued, whom they 
of the children of Israel did value, and gave them for the potter's 
field I 1 It was all theirs, though they would have fain made it all 
Judas': the valuing, the selling,and the purchasing. And * the potter's 
field'—the very spot on which Jeremiah had been Divinely directed 
to prophesy against Jerusalem and against Israel: s how was it now all 
fulfilled in the light of the completed sin and apostasy of the people, 
as prophetically described by Zechariahl This Tophet of Jeremiah, 
now that they had valued and sold at thirty shekel Israel's Messiah- 
Shepherd—truly a Tophet, and become a field of blood I Surely, not 
an accidental coincidence this, that it should be the place of Jeremy's 
announcement of judgment: not accidental, but veritably a fulfil¬ 
ment of his prophecy I And so St. Matthew, targuming this prophecy 
in form 1 as in its spirit, and in true Jewish manner stringing to it 
the prophetic description flirnishedby Zechariah/scts the event before 
us as the fulfilment of Jeremy's prophecy , 1 

We are once more outside the Prsetorium, to which Pilate had 
summoned from the Temple Sanhedrists and people. The crowd was 
momentarily increasing from the town/ It was not only to see what 
was about to happen, but to witness another spectacle, that of the 
release of a prisoner. For it seems to have been the custom, that at 
the Passover 4 the Roman Governor released to the Jewish populace 
some notorious prisoner who lay condemned to death. A very signi¬ 
ficant custom of release this, for which they now began to clamour. 
It may have been, that to this also they were incited by the 
Sanhedrist who mingled among them. For if the stream of popular 
sympathy might be diverted to Bar-Abbas, the doom of Jesus would 
be the more securely fixed. On the present occasion it might be the 
more easy to influence the people, since Bar-Abbas belonged to that 


1 The alterations in the words quoted 
are, as previously explained, a 1 tar- 
gumlng 1 or them. 

1 Most Commentators. however, regard 
the word 1 Jeremy ’ bs a lapse of memory, 
or an overnight by the Evangelist, or else 
as a very early error of transcription. 
Other explanations (more or less ud satis¬ 
factory) may be seen In the com¬ 
mentaries. B&hl (AUtesL C1U p. 78), 
following Vatckenar, thinks the mistake 

arose from confounding (written 


abbreviated) with Bat Lhe whole 
question is of no real importance- 

* According to the belter reading of 
St. Mark iv, 8 * the multitude was going 
up. 1 

4 How can they who regard the 
Johannlne account as Implying that 
Christ was crucified on the morning 
before the Passover, explain the words of 
&t John, 1 Ye have a custom, that I should 
release onto yon oqo at the PasMoeet 1 T 
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class, not uncommon at the time, which, under the colourable pre- chap. 
tence of political aspirations, committed robbery and other crimes. xiv 

But these movements had deeply struck root in popular sympathy. A -v-*- 

strange name and figure, Bar-Abbas. That could scarcely have been 
his real name. It means 1 Son of the Father,” Was he a political 
Anti-Christ? And why, if there had not been some conjunction be¬ 
tween them, should Pilate have proposed the alternative of Jesus or 
Bar-Abbas, and not rather that of one of the two malefactors who 
were actually crucified with Jesus? 

But when the Governor, hoping to enlist some popular sympathy, 
put this alternative to them—nay, urged it, on the ground that 
neither he nor yet Herod had found any crime in Him, and would 
even have appeased their thirst for vengeance by offering to submit 
Jesus to the cruel punishment of scourging, it was in vain. It was 
now that Pilate sat down on ‘ the judgment seat.’ But ere he could 
proceed, came that message from his wife about her dream, and the 
warning entreaty to have nothing to do 'with that righteous man.’ 

An omen such as a dream, and an appeal connected with it, especially 
in the circumstances of that trial, would powerfully impress a Roman. 

And for a few moments it seemed as if the appeal to popular feeling 
on behalf of Jesus might have been successful.* But onee more the *bl Mark 
Sanhedrists prevailed. Apparently, all who had been followers of 
Jesus had been scattered. None of them seem to have been there; 
and if one or another feeble voice might have been raised for Him, 
it was hushed in fear of the Sanhedrists. It was Bar-Abbas for 


whom, incited by the priesthood, the populace now clamoured with 
increasing vehemence. To the question—half bitter, half mocking 
—what they wished him to do with Him Whom their own leaders 
had in their accusation called ‘ King of the Jews,’ surged back, louder 
and louder, the terrible cry: ‘Crucify him]’ That such a cry should 
have been raised, and raised by Jews, and before the Roman, and 
against Jesus, are in themselves almost inconceivable facts, to which 
the history of these eighteen centuries has made terrible echo. In 
vain Pilate expostulated, reasoned, appealed. Popular frenzy only 
grew as it was opposed. 

All reasoning having failed, Pilate bad recourse to one more 
expedient, which, under ordinary circumstances, would have been 


effective . 11 When a Judge, after having declared the innocence of * et. Matt, 
the accused, actually rises fVom the judgment-seat, and by a sym¬ 


bolic act pronounces the execution of the accused a judicial murder, 


1 The ancient reading ‘ Jesus Bar-Abbas ’ is not sufficiently attested to be adopted. 
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from all participation in which he wishes solemnly to clear himself, 
surely no jury would persist in demanding sentence of death. But 
in the present instance there was even more. Although we find 
allusions to some such custom among the heathen, 1 that which here 
took place wag an essentially Jewish rite, which must have appealed 
the more forcibly to the Jews that it was done by Pilate. And, not 
only the rite, but the very words were Jewish.’ They recall not merely 
the rite prescribed in Dcut. xxi. 6, <fcc., to mark the freedom from 
guilt of the ciders of a city where untracked murder had been 


committed, but the very words of sucli Old Testament expressions 
as in 2 Sam. iii. 28, and Ps. xxvi. 6, Ixxiii. 13,' and, in later timea, 
in Sus. ver. 46. The Mishnah bears witness that this rite was con* 


*■ BoL u. • 


* Sot. War 
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tinued.* As administering justice in Israel, Pilate must have been 
aware of this rite. 1 It does not affect the question, whether or not 
a judge could, especially in the circumstances recorded, free himself 
from guilt. Certainly, he could not; but such conduct on the part of 
a Pilate appears so utterly unusual, as, indeed, Ins whole bearing 
towards Christ, that we can only account for it by the deep impres- 
Bion which Jesus had made upon him. All the more Lerrible would 
be the guilt of Jewish resistance. There is something overawing 
in Pilate's, ‘See ye to it’—a reply to the Sanhedrists' ‘Sec thou to 
it/ to Judas, and in the same words. It almost seems, as if the scene 
of mutual imputation of guilt in the Garden of Eden were being re¬ 
enacted. The Mishnah tells us, that, after the solemn washing of 
hands of the elders and their disclaimer of guilt, priests responded 
with this prayer: * Forgive it to Thy people Israel, whom Thou hast 
redeemed, O Lord, and lay not innocent blood upon Thy people 
Israeli 1 But here, in answer to Pilate's words, came back that deep, 
bourse cry: ‘His Blood be upon us/ and—God help us!—‘on our 
children!' Some thirty years later, and on that very spot, was 
judgment pronounced against some of the best in Jerusalem; and 
among the 3,600 victims of the Governor's fury, of whom not a few 
were scourged and crucified right over against the Praetorium, were 
many of the noblest of the citizens of Jerusalem*" A few years more, 
and hundreds of crosses bore Jewish mangled bodies within sight of 
Jerusalem* And still have these wanderers seemed to bear, from 
century to century, and from land to land, that burden of blood; and 
still does it seem to weigh ‘ on us and our children*' 


1 See the quotations in Wetsfein t ad 5 The Evangelist put what he said 
lo CL t and Xebe. u* a. p* 104* Into the wfelta me inhered Old Testament 

* a0&0{ dro rov aiptaroS Is a He- words. 
br*iam=CTE 
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The Evangelists have passed as rapidly as possible over the last chap. 
scenes of indignity and horror, and we are too thankful to follow XIV 
their example. Bar-Abbas was at once released. Jesus was handed 1 v— 

over to the soldiery to be scourged and crucified, although final and 
formal judgment had not yet been pronounced.* Indeed, Pilate »st. John 

J ” ill 1 

seems to have hoped that the horrors of the scourging might still following 
move the people to desist from the ferocious cry for the Cross,* For *at* John 
the same reason we may also hope, that the scourging was not following 
inflicted with the same ferocity as in the ease of Christian martyrs, 
when, with the object of eliciting the incrimination of others, or 
else recantation, the scourge of leather thongs was loaded with lead, 
or armed with spikes and bones, which lacerated back, and chest, and 
face, till the victim sometimes fell down before the judge a bleeding 
mass of torn flesh* But, however modified, and without repeating 
the harrowing realism of a Cicero, scourging was the terrible intro¬ 
duction to crucifixion — 1 the intermediate death* 1 Stripped of Hie 
clothes, His hands tied and back bent, the Victim would be bound 
to a column or stake, in front of the Praetorium* The scourging 
ended, the soldiery would hastily east upon Him His upper 
garments, and lead Him back into the Praetorium. Here they 
called the whole cohort together, and the silent, faint Sufferer 
became the object of their ribald jesting* From His bleeding Body 
they tore the clothes, and in mockery arrayed Him in scarlet or 
purple, 1 For crown they wound together thorns, and for sceptre 
they placed in His Hand a reed* Then alternately, in mock procla¬ 
mation they hailed Him King, or worshipped Him aa God, and 
smote Him or heaped on Him other indignities* 3 

Such a spectacle might well have disarmed enmity, and for ever 
allayed worldly fears* And so Pilate had hoped, when, at his bidding, 

Jesus came forth from the Prsetorium, arrayed as a moek-king, and 


1 The Sagum t or short woollen military 
cloak, scarlet or purple (the two colours 
are often confounded, comp* Wetstein 
ad loc*), fastened by a clasp on the right 
shoulder* It was also worn by Roman 
generals, and sometimes (in more costly 
form and material) presented to foreign 
kings. 

* Qrigen already marks in this a 
notable breach or military discipline* 
Keim (Jesu von Naz* iii* 2 r pp, 393, Ac*) 
gives a terribly graphic and realistic 
account of the whole scene* The soldiers 
were, as mostly in the province, chiefly 
provincials—in this case, probably 
Syrians, They were all the more bitterly 


hostile to the Jews {Jos. Ant. xix* 9* 1; 
War ii. 12 f 1. 2; v. 11, 1—there also 
derision at execution), A strange illus¬ 
tration of the scene is afforded by what 
happened only a few years afterwards at 
Alexandria, when the people in derision 
of Kiog Agrippa I*, arrayed a well-known 
maniac (Karabas) in a common door¬ 
mat, put a papyrus crown on bis bead, 
and a reed in his band, and saluted him 
* Maria/ lord {Philo t lu Flacc* ed* Mang . 
ii* 522; Wetstein , N.T, i* p. 535)* On all 
the classical Illustrations and corrobora¬ 
tions of the whole proceedings In every 
detail,the reader should consult Wetstein^ 
ad Joe, 
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BOOK the Governor presented Him to the populace in words which the 
v Church has ever since treasured: 4 Behold the Man! 1 * * 4 But, so far from 

appeasing, the eight only incited to fury the 1 chief priests 1 and their 
subordinates. This Man before them was the occasion, that on this 
Paschal Day a heathen dared in Jerusalem itself insult their deepest 
feelings, mock their most cherished Messianic hopes! ‘Crucify!’ 
1 Crucify! ’ resounded from all sides* Once more Pilate appealed to 
them, when, unwittingly and unwillingly, it elicited this from the 
people, that Jesus had claimed to be the Son of God, 

If nothing else, what light it casts on the mode in which Jesus 
had borne Himself amidst those tortures and insults, that this state¬ 
ment of the Jews filled Pilate with fear, and led him to seek again 
converse with Jesus within the Prsetorium, The impression which 
had been made at the first, and been deepened all along, had now 
passed into the terror of superstition. His first question to Jesus 
was, whence He was? And when, as was most fitting—since he 
could not have understood it—Jesus returned no answer, the feelings 
of the Romans became only the more intense. Would He not speak; 
did He not know that he had absolute power * to release or to 
crucify 1 Him? 1 Nay, not absolute power—all power came from 
above; but the guilt in the abuse of power was far greater on the 
part of apostate Israel and its leaders, who knew whence power came, 
and to Whom they were responsible for its exercise. 

So spake not an impostor; so spake not an ordinary man—after 
such sufferings and in such circumstances—to one who, whencesoever 
derived, had the power of life or death over Him* And Pilate felt 
it—the more keenly, for his cynicism and disbelief of all that was 
higher. And the more earnestly did he now seek to release Him, 
But, proportionately, the louder and fiercer was the cry of the Jews 
for His Blood, till they threatened to implicate in the charge of 
rebellion against Ceesar the Governor himself, if he persisted in 
unwonted mercy* 

Such danger a Pilate would never encounter* He sat down once 
more in the judgmentrseat, outside the Pratorium, in the place 
called 1 Pavement, 1 and, from its outlook over the City, 'Gabbatha,' 1 
* the rounded height, 1 So solemn is the transaction that the Evan 
gelist pauses to note once more the day—nay, the very hour, when 


1 This Is the proper order of Che 

words. To 1 release r is put first to In¬ 
duce Christ to speak. 

1 The derivation or W&ntcAe (P'3n Dl) 

4 back of the Temple/ is ou every ground 


to be rejected. Qabbrrih (H2i) or Oab- 

betka means ‘a rounded height* 1 It 
ocean also as the name of a town (Jer. 
TaatL 60 b). 
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the process had commenced* It had been the Friday in Passover- CHAP, 
week, 1 * 3 * * * and between six and seven of the morning. 7 And at the XIV 
close Pilate once more in mockery presented to them Jesus: i Behold ^—v—^ 
yourKingl 1 Once more they called for His Crucifixion—and, when 
again challenged, the chief priests burst into the cry, which pre¬ 
ceded Pilate’s final sentence, to be presently executed: * We have 
no king but Caesar 1 1 

With this cry Judaism was, in the person of its representatives, 
guilty of denial of God, of blasphemy, of apostasy. It committed 
suicide; and, ever since, has its dead body been carried in show from 
land to land, and from century to century: to be dead, and to 
remain dead, till He come a second time, Who is the Resurrection 
and the Life! 

1 I have simply rendered the icapa- itcaBicsr in St John xix. 13, has been 
g-kgvt} tov na&xct by Friday in Pass- taken by some critics in the transitive 
over-week. The evidence for regarding sense: ‘Pilate , , . brought Jesus forth 

icapaaKi 017 , in the Gospels, as the and seated Him in the judgment-seat/ 

terminus tech nicus for Friday, has been implying an act oT mock-homage on the 
often set forth. See Kirchner^ D. jud, part of Pilate when, in presenting to the 
Pass&hb pp. 47. Ac. Jews their King, he placed Him on the 

3 The hour ('about the sixth 1 ) could judgment-seat Ingenious as the sug- 

only refer to w hen tbe process was taken gestion is, and in some measure sup- 

in hand. ported, it does not accord with the whole 

1 I ought to mention that the verb tenour of the narrative. 
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‘CRUCIFIED, DEAD, AND BURIED.’ 
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It matters little as regards their guilt, whether, pressing the language 
of St John,' we are to understand that Pilate delivered Jesus to the 
Jews to be crucified, or, as we rather infer, to his own soldiers. This 
was the common practice, and it accords both with the Governor’s 
former taunt to the Jews,* and with the aftcmoticc ofthe Synoptists. 
They, to whom He was 1 delivered, 1 Med Him away to be crucified: 1 
and they who so led Him forth i compelled 1 the Cyrenian Simon to 
bear the Cross. We can scarcely imagine, that the Jews, still less 
the Sanhedrists, would have done this. But whether formally or 
not, the terrible crime of slaying, with wicked hands, their Messieh- 
King rests, alas, on Israel. 

Once more was He unrobed and robed. The purple robe was torn 
from His Wounded Body, the crown of thorns from His Bleeding 
Brow. Arrayed again in His own, now blood-stained, garments, He was 
led forth to execution. Only about two hours and a half had passed 8 
since the time that He had first stood before Pilate (about half-past 
six), a when the melancholy procession reached Golgotha (at nine 
o'clock a.m.). In Rome an interval, ordinarily of two days, inter¬ 
vened between a sentence and its execution; but the rule does not 
seem to have applied to the provinces, 1 if, indeed, in this ease the 
formal rules of Roman procedure w ere at all observed. 

The terrible preparations were soon made: the hammer, the 
nails, the Cross, the very food for the soldiers who were to watch 
under each Cross. 1 Four soldiers would be detailed for each Crose, 


1 The evidence is collected by deed the whole * cohort* but a maniptdu* 

a. fi. voL ii. p. 166, 167. or about 120 t or a emturia of about 60 

* Keim seems to imagine that, not Id- mep, accompanied the procession. But 
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the whole being under the command of a centurion. As always, the CHAP. 
Cross was borne to the execution by Him Who was to suffer on it— XV 
perhaps His Arms bound to it with cords. But there is happily no 
evidence—rather, every indication to the contrary—that, according 
to ancient custom, the neck of the Sufferer was fastened within the 
patibulum, two horizontal pieces of wood, fastened at the end, to 
which the hands were bound. Ordinarily, the procession was headed 
by the centurion, 1 or rather, preceded by One who proclaimed the 
nature of the crime, 1 and carried a white, wooden board, on which it 
was written. Commonly, also, it took the longest road to the place 
of execution, and through the most crowded streets, so as to attract 
most public attention. But we would suggest, that alike this 
long circuit and the proclamation of the herald were, in the present 
instance, dispensed with. They are not hinted at in the text, and 
seem incongruous to the festive season, and the other circumstances 
of the history. 

Discarding all later legendary embellishments/ as only disturbing, 
we shall try to realise the scene as described in the Gospels. Under 

the leadership of the centurion, whether or not attended by one who 
bore the board with the inscription, or only surrounded by the four 
soldiers, of whom one might carry this tablet, Jesus came forth 
bearing His Cross. He was followed by two malefactors— ( robbers ' 

—probably of the class then so numerous, that covered its crimes 
by pretensions of political motives. These two, also, would bear 
each his cross, and probably be attended each by four soldiers. 
Crucifixion was not a Jewish mode of punishment, although the 
Maccabee King Jannaeus had so far forgotten the claims of both 
humanity and religion as on one occasion to crucify not less than 800 
persons in Jerusalem itself.* But even Herod, with all his cruelty, did *a&i- 

r 7 J 7 I lit. 14, 2; 

not resort to this mode of execution* Nor was it employed by the wari, 4 , • 
Romans till after the time of C^sar, when, with the fast increasing 
cruelty of punishments, it became fearfully common in the provinces* 
Especially does it seem to characterise the domination of Rome in 
Judaea under every Governor. During the last siege of Jerusalem 


of this there is not evidence, and all in¬ 
dications lead to a contrary inference. 

1 Tradition calls him Longinus. 

* This was the Jewish practice also 
(Sanh. vi. 2). At the same time it must 
be remembered, that this was chiefly 
to elicit testimony in favour of the 
criminal, when the execution would be 
immediately arrested; and also that, as 
the Sanhedrin had, for centuries before 


the redaction of the Mishnah, been de¬ 
prived of the power of life and death, 
euch descriptions read very like ideal 
arrangements. But the practice seems 
also to have been Roman (* per prreconem 
pronunciati T ). 

3 Such as concerning Veronica and the 
bearing of the Virgin-Mother (Acta Pilati, 
viL x.; Mors Filati [Tischendorf] 433). 
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hundreds of crosses daily arose, till there seemed not sufficient room 
nor wood for them, and the soldiery diversified their horrible amuse¬ 
ment by new modes of crucifixion. So did the Jewish appeal to 
Rome for the Crucifixion of Israel’s King come back in hundredfold 
echoes. But, better than such retribution, the Cross of the God- 
Man hath put an end to the punishment of the cross, and instead, 
made the Cross the symbol of humanity, civilisation, progress, peace, 
and love. 

As mostly all abominations of the ancient world, whether in 
religion or life, crucifixion was of Phoenician origin, although Rome 
adopted, and improved on it. The modes of execution among the 
Jews were: strangulation, beheading, burning, and stoning. In all 
ordinary circumstances the Rabbis were most reluctant to pronounce 
sentence of death. This appears even from the injunction that the 
Judges were to fast on the day of such a sentence/ Indeed, two of 
the leading Rabbis record it, that no such sentence would ever havo 
been pronounced in a Sanhedrin of which they had been members. 
The indignity of hanging—and this only after the criminal had been 
otherwise executed—was reserved for the crimes of idolatry and 
blasphemy/ The place where criminals were stoned (Beth haSeqilah) 
was on an elevation about eleven feet high, from whence the criminal 
was thrown down by the first witness. If he had not died by the fall, 
the second witness would throw a large stone on his heart as he lay. 
If not yet lifeless, the whole people would stone him/ At a distance 
of six feet from the place of execution the criminal was undressed, 
only the covering absolutely necessary for decency being left/* In 
the case of Jesus we have reason to think that, while the mode of 
punishment to which He was subjected was un-Jewish, every con¬ 
cession would be made to Jewish custom, and hence we thankfully 
believe that on the Cross He was spared the indignity of exposure. 
Such would have been truly unJewish/ 

Three kinds of Cross were in use: the so-called St. Andrew's Cross 
( x, the Crux decussate), the Cross in the form of a T (Crux Com* 
missa), and the ordinary Latin Cross ( + , Crux immi&sa). We believe 
that Jesus bore the last of these. This would also most readily 


1 This explains how *tbe witnesses*at 
the stoning of SL Stephen laid down 
their garments at the feet of Paul. 

* This opinion, however, was not 
shared by the majority of Rabbis. Bat, 
u already stated, all those notices are 
rather Ideal than real, 
i According to the Rabbis, when we 


read In Scripture generally of the pun¬ 
ishment of death, this refers to the 
lightest, or strangulation (Saab. 6). 
Another mode of execution reads like 
something between Immuring alive and 
starvation (Sauh. 81 6)—something like 
the manner Id which Id the Middle Ages 
people ware starved to death. 
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admit of affixing the board with the threefold inscription, which we CHAP 
know His Cross bore. Besides, the universal testimony of those who XV 
lived nearest the time {Justin Martyr, Irenes us , and others), and who, v-*- 
alas! had only too much occasion to learn what crucifixion meant, is 
in favour of this view. This Cross, as St. John expressly states, 

Jesus Himself bore at the outset. And so the procession moved on 
towards Golgotha. Not only the location, but even the name of that 
which appeals so strongly to every Christian -heart, is matter of con¬ 
troversy. The name cannot have been derived from the skulls which 
lay about, since such exposure would have been unlawful, and hence 
must have been due to the skull-like shape and appearance of the 
place. Accordingly, the name is commonly explained as the Greek 
form of the Aramaean Gulgalta, or the Hebrew Gulgoleth , which 
means a skull. 

Such a description would fully correspond, not only to the require¬ 
ments of the narrative, but to the appearance of the place which, so 
far as we can judge, represents Golgotha. We cannot here explain the 
various reasons for which the traditional site must be abandoned. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that Golgotha was ‘ outside the gate,’ * and ‘ near the City.’ h ■ eeb. nu 
In all likelihood it was the usual place of execution. Lastly, wc know i>8t. John 
that it was situated near gardens, where there were tombs, and close xi *' 30 
to the highway. The three last conditions point to the north of 
Jerusalem. It must be remembered that the third wall, which after¬ 
wards surrounded Jerusalem, was not built till several years after the 
Crucifixion. The new suburb of Bezetha extended at that time out¬ 
side the second wall. Here the great highway passed northwards; 
close by, were villas and gardens; and here also rockhewn sepulchres 
have been discovered, which date from that period. But this is not 
all. The present Damascus Gate in the north of the city seems, in 

most ancient tradition, to have borne Lbe name ofSt. Stephen’s Gate, 

because the Proto-Martyr was believed to have passed through it to 
his stoning. Close by, then, must have been the place of execution. 

And at least one Jewish tradition fixes upon this very spot, close by 
what is known as the Grotto of Jeremiah, as tbe ancient ‘ place 
of stoning 1 (Beth haSeqilah). And the description of the locality 
answers all requirements. It is a weird, dreary place, two or three 
minutes aside from the high road, with a high, rounded, skull-like 
roeky plateau, and a sudden depression or hollow beneath, as if the 
jaws of the skull had opened. Whether or not the ‘ tomb of the 
Herodian period in the rocky knoll to the west of Jeremiah's Grotto' 
was the most sacred spot upon earth—the ‘Sepulchre in the 
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BOOK Garden,’ we dare not positively assert, Lhough every probability 
T attaches to it. 1 

Thither, then, dill that melancholy procession wind, between 
eight and nine o’clock on Lhat Friday in Passover week. From 
the ancient Palace of Herod it descended, and probably passed 
through the gate in the first wall, and so into the busy quarter of 
Acra. As it proceeded, the numbers who followed from the Temple, 
from the dense business-quarter through which it moved, increased. 
Shops, bazaars, and markets were, indeed,closed on the holy feast-day. 
But quite a crowd of people would come out to line the streets and 
to follow; and, especially, women, leaving their festive preparations, 
raised loud laments, not in spiritual recognition of Christ's claims, but 
• sl Lake in pity and sympathy.** And who could have looked unmoved on 

such a spectacle, unless fanatical hatred had burnt out of his bosom 
all that was human? Since the Paschal Supper Jesus had not tasted 
either food or drink. After the deep emotion of that Feast, with 
all of holiest institution which it included; after the anticipated be¬ 
trayal of Judas, and after the farewell to His disciples, He had passed 
into Gethscmane. There for hours, alone—since His nearest dis¬ 
ciples could not watch with Him even one hour—the deep waters had 
rolled up to His soul. He had drunk of them, immersed, almost 
perished in them. There had he agonised in mortal conflict, till tho 
great drops of blood forced themselves on His Brow. There had He 
been delivered up, while they all had fled. To Annas, to Caiaphas, 
to Pilate, to Herod, and again to Pilate; from indignity to indignity, 
from torture to torture, had He been hurried all that livelong night, 

all that morning. All throughout He had borne Himself with a 
Divine Majesty, which had awakened alike the deeper feelings of 
Pilate and the infuriated hatred of the Jews. But if His Divinity 
gave its true meaning to His Humanity, that Humanity gave its 
true meaning to His voluntary Sacrifice. So far, then, from seeking 
to hide its manifestations, the Evangelists, not indeed needlessly 
but unhesitatingly, put them forward.' Unrcfreshed by food or 


1 This view was first propounded by 
Tkenitut, and afterwards advocated by 
Furrer (Wander, d* Pajast, ]>p. 70, Ac.)* 
but afterwards given up by him. As to 
the locality* comp. * Quart Statement of 

Pal.Explor. Fund/Oct. 1881*p|>.317-319; 
Oonder's i Handbook to the Bible/ pp* 
566* 356* and for the description or Jere¬ 
miah's Grotto* Baedekcr-Soan, u, a* p. 
126. Or course, proof is in the nature of 
things Impossible; yet to me this seems 
the moat sacred and precious locality In 


Jerusalem. 

* I cannot conceive any sufficient 
ground, why Keim should deny the his¬ 
torical character of this trait. Surely, on 
Keim's own principles, the circumstaoce* 
that only SL Luke records it* would not 
warrant this inference* On the other 
hand, it maybe characterised as perhaps 
one of the most natural Incidents in the 
narrative. 

’ I can only account for it by the pro. 
jndlcos of parly feeling* that one of such 
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sleep, after the terrible events of that night and morning, while His CHAP, 
pallid Pace bore the blood-marks from the crown of thorns, His XV 
mangled Body was unable to bear the weight of the Cross. No ■-v— 

wonder the pity of the women of Jerusalem was stirred. But ours 
is not pity, it is worship at the sight. For, underlying His Human 
Weakness was the Divine Strength which led Him to this voluntary 
self-surrender and self-exinanition. It was the Divine strength of 
His pity and love which issued in His Human weakness. 

Up to that last Gate which led from the ‘ Suburb ’ towards the 
place of execution did Jesus bear His Cross. Then, as we infer, His 
strength gave way under it. A man was coming from the opposite 
direction, one from that large colony of Jews which, as we know, had 
settled in Cyrene.* He would be specially noticed; for, few would at 
that hour, on the festive day, come ‘out of the country,’ a although 
such was not contrary to the Law. So much has been made of this, 
that it ought to be distinctly known that travelling, which was forbid¬ 
den on Sabbaths, was not prohibited on feast-days.’ Besides, the place 
whence he came—perhaps his home—might have been within the 
ecclesiastical boundary of Jerusalem. At any rate, he seems to have 
been well known, at least afterwards, in the Chnrch—and his sons 
Alexander and Rufus even better than he.* Thus much only can ‘SLiiark 

X Vi 21 

we say with certainty; to identify them with persons of the same 
name mentioned in other parts of the New Testament can only be 
matter of speculation. 4 But we can scarcely repress the thought 
that Simon the Cyrenian had not before that day been a disciple; 
had only learned to follow Christ, when, on that day, as he came in 
by the Grate, the soldiery laid hold on him, and against his will 
forced him to bear the Cross after Christ* Yet another indication 
of the need of such help eomes to us from St. Mark, 1 * who uses an ‘it. aa 
expression 5 which conveys, though not necessarily that the Saviour 
had to be borne, yet that He had to be supported to Golgotha from 
the place where they met Simon, 

Here, where, if the Saviour did not actually sink under His 


floe end sympathetic tact as Keim should 
so strangely have missed this, and im¬ 
puted, especially to St. John, a desire of 
obscuring the element of weakness and 
forsakenness (u. s. p. 401). 

1 See vol. i. pp. 62, 63, 119, 

* Certainly not * from the field. 1 The 
original, it is now generally admitted, 
does not mean this, aod, aa Wieseler 
aptly remarks (Beitr. p. 2671* a person 


would scarcely return from labour in the 
field at nine o’clock in the morning (St 
Mark xv. 25). 

* This is shown in Tosapb. to Chog. 
17 b f and admitted by all Rabbinic 
writers. (See Hoffvxonn, Abh. ii.d. Peutat. 
Gea. p. 66.) 

4 Acta xiii. 1; Rom, xvi. 13. 

6 <p£pQv<Tir* 
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burden, it yet required to be transferred to the Cyrenian, while Him¬ 
self henceforth needed bodily support, we place the next incident in 
this history/ While the Cross was laid on the unwilling Simon, 
the women who had followed with the populace closed around the 
Sufferer, raising their lamentations/ At His Entrance into Jerusalem/ 
Jesus had wept over the daughters of Jerusalem; as lie tell it lor 
the last time, they wept over Him. But far different were the 
reasons for Ilia tears from theirs of mere pity. And, if proof were 
required of His Divine strength, even in the utmost depth of His 
Human weakness—how, conquered. He was Conqueror—it would 
surely be found in the words in which He bade them turn their 
thoughts of pity where pity would be called fur, even to themselves 
and their children in the near judgment upon Jerusalem. The time 
would come, when the Old Testament curse of barrenness 0 would be 
coveted as a blessing. To show the fulfilment of this prophetic lament 
of Jesus, it is not necessary to recall the harrowing details recorded 
by Josephus* when a frenzied mother roasted her own child, and in 
the mockery of despcrntencss reserved the half of the horrible meal 
for those murderers who daily broke in upon her to rob her of what 
scanty food had been lelt her; nor yet other of those incidents, 
too revolting for needless repetition, which the historian of the last 
siege of Jerusalem chronicles. But how often, these many centuries, 
must Israel’s women have felt that terrible longing for childlessness, 
and how often must the prayer of despair for the quick death of fall¬ 
ing mountains and burying hills rather than prolonged torture* have 
risen to the lips of Israel's sufferers! And yet, even so, these words 
were also prophetic of a still more terrible future! r For, if Israel 
had put such flame to its ‘green tree 1 how terribly would the Divine 
judgment burn among the dry wood of an apostate and rebellious 
people, that had so delivered up its Divine King, and pronounced 
sentence upon itself by pronouncing it upon Him! 

And yet natural, and, in some respects, genuine, as were the tears 
of 1 the daughters of Jerusalem, 1 mere sympathy with Christ almost 
involves guilt, since it implies a view of Him which is essentially the 
opposite of that which His claims demand. These tears were the 
emblem of that modern sentiment almut the Christ which, in its 
effusiveness, offers insult rather than homage, and implies rejection 
rather than acknowledgment of Him. We shrink with horror from 


1 iKOWrorro tcai iBpfirovr ctvror. 
Gerhard remarks: * ut aive 

pl&Dgere eat maouum {Bengel : peril net 


ad gestiw), lla Qmreiv eat oria ©t ocu- 


lornrn (Bengei: 
fleblletn). 



detain et vocem 
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the assumption of a higher standpoint, implied in so much of the chap. 
modern so-called criticism about the Christ. But even beyond Litis, all XV 
mere sentimentalism is here the outcome of unconsciousness of our 
real condition. When a sense of sin has been awakened in us, we 
shall mourn, not for what ChrisL has suffered, but for what He suffered 
for us. The effusiveness of mere sentiment is impertinence or folly: 
impertinence, if He was the Son of God; folly, if He was merely 
Man. And, even from quite another point of view, there is here a 
lesson to learn. It is the peculiarity of Romanism ever to present 
the Christ in His Human weakness. It is that of an extreme section 
on the opposite side, to view r Him only in His Divinity. Be it ours 
ever to keep before us, and to worship as we remember it, that the 
Christ is the Saviour God-Man. 

It was nine of the clock when the melancholy procession reached 
Golgotha,and the yet more mela ncholy preparations for the Crucifixion 
commenced. Avowedly, the punishment was invented to make death 
as painful and as lingering as the power of human endurance. First, the 
upright wood was planted in the ground. It was not high, and pro¬ 
bably the Feet of the Sufferer were not above one or two feet from the 
ground. Thus could the communication described in the Gospels take 
place between Him and others; thus, also, might His Sacred Lips be 
moistened with the sponge attached to a short stalk of hyssop. Next, 
the transverse wood (antenna) was placed on the ground, and the 
Sufferer laid on it, when His Arms were extended, drawn up, and 
bound to it. Then (this not in Egypt, but in Carthage and in Rome) 
a strong, sharp nail was driven, first into the Right,, then into the 
Left Hand (the clavi trabales). Next, the Sufferer was drawn up by 
means of ropes, perhaps ladders; 1 the transverse either bound or nailed 
to the upright, and a rest or support for the Body (the cornu or sedile) 
fastened on it. Lastly, the Feet were extended, and either one nail 
hammered into each, or a larger piece of iron through the two. We 
have already expressed our belief that the indignity of exposure was 
not offered at such a Jewish execution. And so might the crucified 
hang for hours, even days, in the unutterable anguish of suffering, till 

consciousness at last failed. 

It was a merciful Jewish practice to give to those led ro execution 
a draught of strong wine mixed with myrrh so as to deaden con- 

1 But Nebe denies the use of ladders, up to it, and, only after that, the nails 
and, in general, tries to prove by numer- fastened into HisArms and Feet, Strange 
ons quotations that the whole Cross was though it may seem, the question cannot 
first erected, and then the Sufferer lifted be absolutely decided. 
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sciousness/ This charitable office was performed at the cost of, if 
not by, an association of women in Jerusalem. b That draught was 
offered to Jesus when He reached Golgotha, 1 But having tasted it, 
and ascertained its character and object, He would not drink it. It 
was like His former refusal of the pity of the 1 daughters of Jeru¬ 
salem. f No man could take His Life from Him; He had power to lay 
it down, and to take it up again. Nor would He here yield to the 
ordinary weakness of our human nature; nor suffer and die as if it 
had been a necessity, not a voluntary self-surrender. He would meet 
Death, even in his sternest and fiercest mood, and conquer by sub¬ 
mitting to the full. A lesson this also, though one difficult, to the 
Christian sufferer. 


And so was He nailed to His Cross, which was placed between, 
probably somewhat higher than, those of the two malefactors cruci¬ 
fied with Him. 1 One thing only still remained: to affix to His Cross 
the so-called 1 title f (tituius ), on which was inscribed the charge on 
which He had been condemned. As already stated, it was customary 
to carry this board before the prisoner, and there is no reason for 
supposing any exception in this respect. Indeed, it seems implied in 
the circumstance, that the 1 title T had evidently been drawn up under 
the direction of Pilate, It was—as might have been expected, 
and yet most significantly 1 —trilingual: in Latin, Greek, and Ara- 
msan. We imagine, thQt it was written in that order, 1 and that the 
words were those recorded by the Evangelists (excepting St. Luke, 6 
who seems to give a modification of the original, or Aramaean, text). 
The inscription given by St. Matthew exactly corresponds with that 
*ELBt ▼, l which Eusebius* records as the Latin tituius on the cross of one of 

the early martyrs. We therefore conclude, that it represents the 
Latin words. Again, it seems only natural, that the fullest, and to 
the Jews most offensive, description should have been iu Aramsan, 


1 The two alleged discrepancies, be- 
between St- Matthew and SL Mark, 
though, even ir they did exist, scarcely 
worth mention, may be thus explained: 

1 . If St. Matthew wrote 4 vinegar’ (al¬ 
though the best MSS. read 1 wine be, 
no doubt, ho translated literally the word 
Charnels (Y^Vl) which, though literally, 

1 vinegar,* refers to an inferior kind of wine 
which was often mixed (comp. Pea. Alb). 

2. If our Greek text of SL Matthew speaks 
of 4 wormwood ' (aa in the LXX.)—not 
♦ gall' —and SL Mark of myrrh, we mast 
remember, that both may have been 
regarded as stupefying, perhaps both 
used, and that possibly the mistake may 
have arisen from the similarity of the 


words and their writing— Lebhonah , 
4 myrrh, T Laantih , 'wormwood ’—when 

■ m 

may have passed into the 

ID into P. 

5 Sepp. vol* vi. p, 336, recalls the exe¬ 
cution of Savonarola between Fra 
SiLvestro and Fra Domenico, and the 
taunt of bis enemies: " Now, brother 1 ’ 

1 Professor Wexfcott beautifully re¬ 
marks : These three languages gathered up 
the result of the religious, the social, the 
intellectual preparation for Christ, and In 
each witness was given to His office. 

4 See next page, note 1. 

* The better reading there Ia, 6 
fiatnktvt r®* 'Iovdarwr ovroi. 
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which all could read. Very significantly this is given by j3t, John. CHAP. 
It follows, that the inscription given by St. Mark must represent that XV 
in Greek. Although much less comprehensive, it had the same number 
of words, and precisely the same number of letters, as that in Aramaean, 
given by St. John. 1 

It seems probable, that the Sanhcdrists had heard from some one, 
who had watched the procession on its way to Golgotha, of the in¬ 
scription which Pilate had written on the 4 ti£ulus T —partly to avenge 
himself on, and partly to deride, the Jews. It is not likely that they 
would have asked Pilate to take it down after it had been affixed to 
the Cross; and it seems scarcely credible, that they would have waited 
outside the Prsetorium till the melancholy procession commenced ita 
march. We suppose that, after the condemnation of Jesus, the 
Sanhedrists had gone from the Prsetorium into the Temple, to take 
part in its services. When informed of the offensive tablet, they 
hastened once more to the Prsetorium, to induce Pilate not to allow 
it to be put up. This explains the inversion in the order of the ac¬ 
count in the Gospel of St John,* or rather, its location in that narra- * oh * 

.X1X.B Jjl-a 

tive in immediate connection with the notice, that the Sanhcdrists 
were afraid the Jews who passed by might be influenced by the inscrip¬ 
tion. We imagine, that the Sanhedrists had originally no intention 
of doing anything so un-Jewish as not only to gaze at the sufferings 
of the Crucified, but to even deride Him in His Agony—that, in fact, 
they had not intended going to Golgotha at all. But when they 
found that Pilate would not yield to their remonstrances, some of them 
hastened to the place of Crucifixion, and, mingling with the crowd, 
sought to incite their jeers, so as to prevent any deeper impression * 
which the significant words of the inscription might have pro¬ 
duced.* 

Before nailing Him to the Cross, the soldiers parted among them 
the poor worldly inheritance of His raiment. 4 On this point there are 


1 Probably it would read Jeshu han - 
Notsri malka dihudaey IE* 

—or else Wt *—''NTirH 

Both have four words and, in all, 
twenty letters. The Latin inscription (St. 
Matthew) would be, Hie est Jesus Rex 
Judceorum —five words and twenty-two 
letters It will be seen how each would 
fill a line of about the same length. The 
notice or the three languages in St. Luke 
is spurious We retain the iextus 
receptus of St. John xix. 19, as in any 
case it seems most unlikely that Pilate 


would have placed the Latin in the 
middle and not at the top. The Ara- 
msar would stand last. 

2 Comp, here the account of St. 
Matt, (xxvii. 39-£3) and of the other 
Synoptiate. 

5 Thus, the notice in St, John xix. 21, 
22 , would be parenthetic, chronologically 
belonging to an earlier part, an din ser ted 
here for the sake of historical connec¬ 
tion. 

* It is generally stated, that this was 
the common Roman custom. But of this 
there is no evidence, and in later times 
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BOOK Blight seeming differences 1 between the noticea of the Synoptists and 
V the more detailed account of the Fourth Gospel. Such differences, if 

real, would afford only freah evidence of the general trustworthiness 
of the narrative. For, we bear in mind that, of all the disciples, 
only St. John witnessed the last scenes, and that therefore the other 
accounts of it circulating in the early Church mugt have been derived, 
so to speak, from second sources. This explains, why perhaps the 
largest number of seeming discrepancies in the Gospels occurs in the 
narrative of the closing hours in the Life of Christ, ami how, contrary 
to what otherwise we might have expected, the most detailed as well 
as precise account of them comes to us from St. John. In the present 
instance these slight seeming differences may be explained in the 
following manner. There was, as St. John states, first a division into 
four parts—one to each of the soldiers—of such garments of the 
Lord as were of nearly the same value. The head gear, the outer 
cloak-like garment, the girdle, and the sandals, would differ little in 
cost. But the question, which of them was to belong to each of the 
soldiers, would naturally be decided,as the Synoptists inform ue,by lot. 

But, besides these four articles of dress, there was the seamless 
woven inner garment, 1 by far the most valuable of all, and for which, 
as it could not be partitioned without being destroyed, they would 
specially cast lots 1 (as St, John reports). Nothing in thig world can 
be accidental, since God is not far from any of us. But in the History 
of the Christ the Divine purpose, which forma the subject of all 
prophecy, must have been constantly realised; nay, this must have 
forced itself on the mind of the observer, and the more irresistibly 
when, as in the present instance, the outward circumstances were in 
such sharp contrast to the higher reality. To St, John, the loving 
and loved disciple, greater contrast could scarcely exist than between 
this rough partition by lot among the soldiery, and the character and 
claims of Him Whose garments they were thus apportioning, as if He 
had been a helpless Victim in their hands. Only one explanation 


It was expressly forbidden (Ulpiann^ 
Digest, xlviii. 20, $). I cannot see how 
Keim t and, after him, Nebe, should infer 
fTom lb ib as certain, that tbe law had 
formerly been the opposite 

1 Strangely, I confess, ,<j my think¬ 
ing, they seem to have been a source of 
anxiety and distress to St Augustine, 
that he might llnd their true concilia¬ 
tion. 

1 It Is deeply significant that the dress 
of the priests was not sewed but woven 


(Zehbach, 88 fl), and especially so that of 
the High-Prieet (Yoma 72 b). Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, during the seven days 
of consecration, Moses ministered In a 
seamless white dress, woven throughout. 
(Taan. 116.) 

1 it is Impossible to determine In 
what manner this was done. Tbe various 
modes of casting the lot are described by 
Adam , Roman Antlq. pp. 397-399, Pos¬ 
sibly, however, It was much more simple 
and rough than any of these. 
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could here suggest itself: that there was a special Divine meaning 
in the permission of such an event—that it was in fulfilment of 
ancient prophecy. As he gazed on the terrible scene, the words of 
the Psalm * 1 which portrayed the desertion, the sufferings, and the 
contempt even unto death of the Servant of the Lord, stood out in 
the red light of the Sun setting in Blood. They flashed upon his 
mind—for the first time he understood them; * and the flames which 
played around the Sufferer were seen to be th'e sacrificial fire that con¬ 
sumed the Sacrifice which He offered. That this quotation is made 
in the Fourth Gospel alone, proves that its writer was an eyewitness; 
that it was made in the Fourth Gospel at all, that he was a Jew, 
deeply imbued with Jewish modes of religious thinking. And the 
evidence of both is the stronger, as we recall the comparative rareness, 
and the peculiarly Judaic character of the Old Testament quotations 
in the Fourth Gospel.* 

It was when they thus nailed Him to the Cross, and parted His 
raiment, that He spake the first of the so-called ‘ Seven Words ’: 
‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ * Even the 
reference in this prayer to 1 what they do ’ (not in the past, nor 
fliture) points to the soldiers as the primary, though certainly not the 
sole object of the Saviour's prayer.** 8 But higher thoughts also come 
to us. In the moment of the deepest abasement of Christ’s Human 
Nature, the Divine bursts forth most brightly. It is, as if the 
Saviour would discard all that is merely human in His Sufferings, 
just as before He had discarded the Cup of stupefying wine. These 

soldiers were but the unconscious instruments: the form was nothing; 
the contest was between the Kingdom of God and that of darkness, 
between the Christ and Satan, and these sufferings were but the 
necessary path of obedience, and to victory and glory. When He is 
most human (in the moment of His being nailed to the Cross), then 
is He most Divine, in the utter discarding of the human elements of 
human instrumentality and of human suffering. Then also in the 


CHAP. 


* Pa. niL 

is 


* Comp. 
Acta ill, 17 
1 Cor. 11. e 


1 Straus# calls Ps, xxii. 'the pro¬ 
gramme or the Passion of Christ/ We 
may accept the description, though not 
In his sense* 

1 The Scripture quotation in the i, r. 
of SL Matthew, and, in all probability, 
that also in St Mark, is spurious, 

* Altogether there are fifteen such 
quotations in the Fourth Gospel. Of 
these at moat only two (St John vi. 
31 and vii* 38) could be described as 
Alexandrian in character, the rest are 


truly Judaic. 

4 The genuineness of these words has 
been called in question. But alike ex¬ 
ternal and internal evidence demands 
their retention, 

6 It would be presumptuous to seek to 
determine how far that prayer extended. 
Generally—I agree with Nebe —to all 
(Gentiles and Jews) who, id their par¬ 
ticipation in the eufl'erings inflicted on 
Jesus, acted in ignorance* 
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BOOK otter self-forgetfulness of the God-Man—which is one of the aspects 
v of the Incarnation—does He only remember Divine mercy, and pray 

for them who crucify Hi in; and thus also docs the Conquered truly 
conquer His conquerors by asking for them what their deed had for¬ 
feited. And lastly, iu this, that alike the first and the last of His 
Utterances begin with ‘ Father,' does He show by the unbrokenness 
of His faith and fellowship the real spiritual victory which He has 
won. And He has won it, not only for the martyrs, who have learned 
from Him to pray as He did, but for everyone who, in the inidst of 
all that seems most opposed to it, can rise, beyond mere forgetfulness 
of what is around, to realising faith and fellowship with God as ‘ the 
Father, ’—who through the dark curtain of cloud can discern the bright 
sky, and can feel the unshaken confidence, if not the unbroken joy, 
of absolute trust. 

This was His first Utterance on the Cross—as regarded them; 
as regarded Himself; and as regarded God. So, surely, suffered 
not Man. Has this prayer of Christ been answered? We dare 
not doubt it; nay,we perceive it in some measure in those drops of 
blessing which have fallen upon heathen men, and have left to 
Israel also, eveD in its ignorance, a remnant according to the election 
of grace. 1 

And now began the real agonies of the Cross—physical, mental, 
and spiritual. It was the weary, unrelieved waiting, as thickening 
darkness gradually gathered arouod. Before sitting down to their 
melancholy watch over the Crucified,* the soldiers would refresh 
themselves, after their exertion in nailing Jesus to the Cross, lifting 
it up, and fixing it, by draughts of the cheap wine of the country. 
As they quaffed it, they drank to Him in their coarse brutality, and 
mockingly came to Him, asking Him to pledge them in response. 
Their jests were, indeed, chiefly directed not against Jesus person¬ 
ally, but in His Representative capacity, and so against the hated, 
despised Jcw 3 , whose King they now derisively challenged to save 
tst Luie Himself. h Yet even so, it seems to us of deepest significance, that He 

was so treated and derided in His Representative Capacity and as the 
King of the Jews. It is the undesigned testimony of history, alike as 
regarded the character of Jesus and the future of Israel. But what 
from almost any point of view wc find so difficult to understand is, the 


• Bt. Mat. 
thaw 


1 In reference to this Si. Augustine Father, ie beat answered by the consid- 
writea: ‘Sanguinem Chrieti, quern as- eration, that it was really a crimen iastz 

vlen tee fade runt, credenies liibenint_ T majestatis against Lhe Father t and Lhat 

Tbe question wby Chrtat did not Him- tbe vindication of the Sod lay with God 

self forgive, but appeal for it to the the Father* 
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nnutterable abasement of the Leaders of Israel—their moral suicide chap, 
as regarded Israels hope and spiritual existence. There, on that XV 
Cross, hung He, Who at least embodied that grand hope of the 
nation; Who, even on their own showing, suffered to the extreme 
for that idea, and yet renounced it not, but clung fast to it in un¬ 
shaken confidence; One, to Whose Life or even Teaching no objec¬ 
tion could be offered, save that of this grand idea. And yet, when 
it came to them in the ribald mockery of this heathen soldiery, it 
evoked no other or higher thoughts in them; and they had the 
indescribable baseness of joining in the jeer at Israel’s great hope, 
and of leading the popular chorus in it! 

For, we cannot doubt, that—perhaps also by way of turning aside 
the point of the jeer from Israel—they took it up, and tried to direct 
it against Jesus; and that they led the ignorant mob in the piteous 
attempts at derision. And did none of those who so reviled Ilim in 
all the chief aspects of His Work feel, that, as Judas had sold the 
Master for nought and committed suicide, so they were doing in 
regard to their Messianic hope? For, their jeers cast contempt on 
the four great facts in the Life and M r ork of Jesus, which were also 
the underlying ideas of the Messianic Kingdom: the new relationship 
to Israel’s religion and the Temple ( l Thou that destroyest the Temple, 
and buildest it in three days 1 ); the new relationship to the Father 
through the Messiah, the Son of God (* if Thou be the Son of God '); 
the new all-sufficient help brought to body and soul in salvation ( f He 
saved others'); and, finally, the new relationship to Israel in the ful¬ 
filment and perfecting of its Mission through its King (‘if Hebe the 
King of Israel’). On all these, the taunting challenge of the San- 
hedrists, to come down from the Cross, and save Himself, if He would 
claim the allegiance of their faith, cast what St. Matthew and St. Mark 
characterise as the { blaspheming ' 1 of doubt. We compare with theirs 
the account of St. Luke and of St. John. That of St. Luke reads like 
the report of what had passed, given by one who throughout had been 
quite close by, perhaps taken part in the Crucifixion a —one might 
almost venture to suggest, that it had been furnished by the Cen¬ 
turion. 1 The narrative of St. John reads markedly like that of an 

1 The two Evangelists designate by (ver. 34 a); the bearing of the soldiers 
this very word the bearing of the passers- (vv. 36, 37); the conversion of the peni- 
by, rendered in the A.V\ ’reviled'and tent thief; and the last words on the 
* railed/ Cross (ver. 46). 

* The peculiarities in it are (besides 3 There is no evidence, that the Cen- 
tbe titulus): what passed on the pro- turion was still present when the soldier 
cession to Golgotha (St Luke Mill 27- 1 came 1 to pierce the Saviour's Bide (St- 

31); the prayer, when affixed to the Cross John xix. 31-37> 
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eyewitness, and he a Judean. 1 And as we compare both the general 

Judean cast and Old Testament quotations in this with the other parts 
of the Fourth Gospel, we feel as if (as so often), under the influence 
of the strongest emotions, the later development and peculiar thinking 
of so many years afterwards had for the time been effaced from the 
mind of St. John, or rather given place to the Jewish modes of con¬ 
ception and speech, familiar to him in earlier days. Lastly, the 
account of St. Matthew seems as if written from the priestly point of 
view, as if it had been furnished by one of the Priests or Sanheilrist- 
party, present at the time. 

Yet other inferences come to us. First, there is a remarkable 
relationship between what St. Luke quotes as spoken by the soldiers: 
‘If Thou art the King of the Jews, save Thyself,’ and the report of 
the words in St. Matthew:* ‘ He saved others—Himself He cannot 
save. He 1 is the King of Israel! Let Him now come down from 
the Cross, and we will believe on Him!' These are the words of the 
Sanhedrists, and they seem to respond to those of the soldiers, as 
reporLed by St. Luke, and to carry them further. The ‘if of the 
soldiers: ‘If Thou art the King of the Jews,’ now becomes a direct 
blasphemous challenge. As we think of it, they seem to re-echo, and 

now with the laughter of hellish triumph, the former Jewish challenge 

for an outward, infallible sign to demonstrate His Mcssiahship. But 
they also take up, and re-echo, what Satan had set before Jesus in 
the Temptation of the wilderness. At the beginning of His Work, 
the Tempter had suggested that the Christ should achieve absolute 
victory by an act of presumptuous self-assertion, utterly opposed to 
the spirit of the Christ, but which Satan represented as an act of trust 
in God, such as He would assuredly own. And now, at the close of 
HiB Messianic Work, the Tempter suggested, in the challenge of the 
Sanhedrists, that Jesus had suffered absolute defeat, and that God 
had publicly disowned the trust which the Christ had put in Him, 

1 He trusteth in God: let Him deliver Him now, if He will have Him.’ * 
Here, as in the Temptation of the Wilderness, the words misapplied 
were those of Holy Scripture—in the present instance those of 
Ps. xxii. 6. And the quotation, as made by the Sanhedrists, is the 
more remarkable, that, contrary to what is generally asserted by 
writers, this Psalm* was Messianically applied by the ancient 


1 So from the peculiar details andO.T. 1 This is the literal rendering. The 
quotations. 'will have Him 'ahu pleasure in Him, 

* The word ‘ if’ [If He] In our A.V. like the German: ‘ Wenn Er Urn wilL' 

|s spurious. 
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Synagogue. 1 * * More especially was this verse,* which precedes the 
mocking quotation of the Sanhedrists, expressly applied to the 
sufferings and the derision which Messiah was to undergo from His 
enemies: ‘All they that see Me laugh Me to scorn: they Bhoot out 
the lip, they shake the head.’ b * 

The derision of the Sanhedrists under the Cross was, as previously 
stated, not entirely spontaneous, but had a special motive. The place 
of Crucifixion was close ta the great road which led from the North 
to Jerusalem. On that Feast-day, when, as there was no law to limit, 
as on the weekly day of rest, locomotion to a ‘ Sabbath day’s journey,’ 
many would pass in and out of the City, and the crowd would natu¬ 
rally be arrested by the spectacle of the three Crosses. Equally 
naturally would they have been impressed by the titulus over the 
Cross of Christ. The words, describing the Sufferer as ‘the King of 
the Jews,’ might, when taken in connection with what was known 
of Jesus, have raised most dangerous questions. And this the 
presence of the Sanhedrists was intended to prevent, by turning the 
popular mind in a totally different direction. It was just such a 
taunt and argumentation as would appeal to that coarse realism of 
tbe common people, which is too often misnamed ‘common sense.’ 
St, Luke significantly ascribes the derision of Jesus only to the 
Rulers,* and we repeat, that that of the passers by, recorded by St. 
Matthew and St, Mark, was excited by them. Thus here also the 
main guilt rested on the leaders of the people. 4 

One other trait comes to us from St. Luke, confirming our im¬ 
pression that his account was derived from one who had stood quite 
close to the Cross, probably taken official part in the Crucifixion. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark merely remark in general, that the deri¬ 
sion of the Sanhedrists and people was joined in by the thieves on 
the Cross. 5 A trait this, which we feel to be not only psychologically 


CHAP. 

XV 



• Pb. nit 7 

11 Yalkut on 
la. lx., vol. 

11. p. 66 d, 

line*} 1 2 &q. 
from bot’ 
Lom 


1 See Appendix IX. 

1 Meyer actually commits himself to 
tbe statement, that Pa. xxii. was not 
Meaaianically applied by the Jews. 
Other writers follow his lead. The ob¬ 
jection, that the Sanhedrists could not 
have quoted this verse, as it would have 
branded them a a tbe wicked persons de¬ 
scribed in the Psalm, has no force when 
we remember tbe loose way in which the 
Jews were in the habit of quoting the 
Old Testament. 

1 The words, * with them,’ in St. Luke 
xxiii. 35, are spurious. 

4 SL Mark introduces tbe mocking 

speeches (xv. 29) by the particle ova 


('Ah f ) which occurs only here in the 
N.T. It is evidently the Latin ‘ Vah, r an 
exclamation of ironical admiration. (See 
Benget and 2Febe t ad loc.) The words 
literally were; 'Ha! the downbreaker of 
the sanctuary and upbuilding it in three 
days, save Thyself/ Except the intro¬ 
ductory particle and the order of the 
words, the woids are the same in SL 
Matthew. The 6 KaraXv^v is need in the 
sense of a substantive (comp. Winer T 
Gram. p. 122, and especially p. 316). 

* The language of SL Matthew and 
SL Mark is quite general, and refers to 
'the thieves \ f that of SL Luke is precise 
and detailed. But 1 cannot agree with 
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v sible alleviation of their sufferings might best be secured by joining 

in the scorn of the leaders, and concentrating popular indignation 
upon Jesus. But St. Luke also records a vital difference between 
the two ‘robhers’ on the Cross. 1 The impenitent thief takes up the 
jeer of the Sanhedrists; ‘Art Thou not the Christ? 1 Save Thyself 
and usl’ The words are the more significant, alike in their bearing 
on the majestic calm and pitying love of the Saviour on the Cross, 
and on the utterance of the ‘penitent thief,’ that—strange os it may 
sound—it seems to have been a terrible phenomenon, noted by his¬ 
torians, s that those on the cross were wont to utter insults and 
imprecations on the onlookers, goaded nature perhaps seeking 
relief in such outbursts. Not so when the heart was touched in true 
repentance. 

If a more close study of the words of the ‘ penitent thief 
may seem to diminish the fulness of meaning which the traditional 
view attaches to them, they gain all the more as wc perceive their 
historic reality. His first words were of reproof to his comrade. In 
that terrible hour, amidst the tortures of a slow death, did not the 
fear of God creep over him—at least so far as to prevent his joining 
in the vile jeers of those who insulted the dying agonies of the 
Sufferer?* And this all the more, in the peculiar circumstances. 
They were all three sufferers; but they two justly, while He Whom 
he insulted had done nothing amiss. From this basis of fact, the 
penitent rapidly rose to the height of faith. This is not uncommon, 
when a mind is learning the lessons of truth in the school of grace. 
Only, it stands out here the more sharply, because of the dark back¬ 
ground against which it is traced in such broad and brightly shining 


those who, for tbe sake of * harmony/ 
rep reseat tbe penitent thief as joining in 
his comrade's blasphemy before turning 
to Christ I do not deny, that such a 
sudden change might have taken place; 
but there is no evidence for it in the 
text, and the supposition of the penitent 
thief first blaspheming gives rise to 
many incongruities, aud does not seem 
to fit into the text. 

1 Tradition names the impenitent thief 
Qesia&t which Kritn identifies with 
crrcj'O'Kos. silenced, hardened—although 
the derivation seems to me forced. The 
penitent thief lfl colled Dysmas, which I 
would propose to derive from tivepf} in 
the sense of ‘the setting ,* viz., of the 
bod: he who turns to the setting sun. 


Sepp very fancifully regards the penitent 
thief as a Greek (Japhetisdi), tbe Im¬ 
penitent as a negro. 

1 So according to the right reading. 

3 See the quotations in Xebe, ii. 258. 

4 ‘Dost not thou even fear God, see¬ 
ing thou art in the same condemnation f T 
Condemnation here means that to which 
one is condemned: the sufferings of the 
cross; and the expostulation is: Suffering 
as thou art like Him and me, const thou 
join in the jeers of the crowd ? Dost 
thou not even fear God—should not fear 
or Him now creep over thy soul, or at 
least prevent thee from insulting the 
dying Sufferer ? And this all tbe more, 
since the circumstances are as Imme¬ 
diately after words described. 
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outlines. The hour of the deepest abasement of the Christ was, as CHAP, 
all the moments of His greatest Humiliation, to be marked by a mani- XV 
festation of His Glory and Divine Character—as it were, by God’s -v— 
testimony to Him in history, if not by the Voice of God from heaven. 

And, as regarded the ‘penitent’ himself, we notice the progression in 
his soul. No one could have been ignorant—least of all those who 
were led forth with Him to crncifixion, that JeSus did not suffer for 
any crime, nor for any political movement, but because He professed 
to embody the great hope of Israel, and was rejected by its leaders. 

And, if any had been ignorant, the ‘title’ over the Cross and the 
bitter enmity of the Sanhedrists, which followed Him with jeers 
and jibes, where even ordinary humanity, and still more Jewish feel¬ 
ing, would have enjoined silence, if not pity, must have shown what 
had been the motives of ‘ the condemnation’ of Jesus. But, once the 
mind was opened to perceive all these facts, the progress would be 
rapid. In hours of extremity a man may deceive himself and fatally 
mistake fear l'or the fear of God, and the remembrance of certain 
external knowledge for spiritual experience. But, if a man really 
learns in such seasons, the teaching of years may be compressed into 
moments, and the dying thief on the Cross might outdistance the 
knowledge gained by Apostles in their years of following Christ. 

One thing stood out before the mind of the ‘penitent thief,’ who 
in that hour did fear God. Jesus had done nothing amiss. And 
this surrounded with a halo of moral glory the inscription on the 
Cross, long before its words acquired a new meaniag. But how did 
this Innocent One bear Himself in suffering? Right royally—not 
in an earthly sense, but in that in which alone lie claimed the 
Kingdom. He had so spoken to the women who had lamented Him, 
as His faint form could no longer bear the burden of the Cross; and 
He had so refused the draught that would have deadened conscious¬ 
ness and sensibility. Then, as they three were stretched on the 
transverse beam, and, in the first and sharpest agony of pain, the 
nails were driven with cruel stroke of hammer through the quivering 
lieBh, and, in the nameless agony that followed the first moments of 
the Crucifixion, only a prayer for those who in ignorance, were the 
instruments of His torture, had passed His lips. And yet He was 
innocent, Who so cruelly suffered. All that followed must have only 
deepened the impression. With what calm of endurance and majesty 
of silence He had borne the insult and jeers of those who, even to 
the spiritually unenlightened eye, must have seemed so infinitely far 
beneath Him! This man did feel the ‘fear’ of God, who now learned 
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BOOK the new lesson in which the fear of God was truly the beginning of 
v wisdom. And, once he gave place to the moral element, when under 
■"'y'"—' the fear of God he reproved his comrade, this new moral decision 

became to him, as so often, the beginning of spiritual life. Rapidly 
he now passed into the light, and onwards and upwards: ‘Lord, re* 
member me, when Thou comest in Thy Kingdoml ’ 

The familiar words of our Authorised Version—‘When Thou 
comest into Thy Kingdom '—convey the idea of what we might call a 
more spiritual meaning of the petition. But we can scarcely believe, 
that at that moment it implied either that Christ was then going into 
His Kingdom, or that the ‘penitent thief' looked to Christ for ad¬ 
mission into the Heavenly Kingdom. The words arc true to the 
Jewish point of vision of the man. He recognised and owned Jesus 
as the Messiah, and he did so, by a wonderful forth going of faith, even 
in the utmost Humiliation of Christ. And this immediately passed 
beyond the Jewish standpoint, for he expected Jesus soon to come 
back in His Kingly might and power, when lie asked to he remembered 
by Him in mercy. And here we have again to bear in mind that, 
during the Life of Christ upon earth, and, indeed, before the out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Ghost, men always first learned to believe in the 
Person of the Christ, and then to know His teaching and His Mission 
in the forgiveness of sins. It was so in this case also. If the ‘ peni¬ 
tent thief had learned to know the Christ, and to ask for gracious 
recognition in His coming Kingdom, the answering assurance of the 
Lord conveyed not only the comfort that his prayer was answered, 
but the teaching of spiritual things which he knew not yet, and so 
much needed to know. The ‘penitent’ had spoken of the future, 
Christ spoke of ‘ to-day the penitent had prayed about that 
Messianic Kingdom which was to come, Christ assured him in regard 
to the state of the disembodied spirits, and conveyed to him the 
promise that he would be there in the abode of the blessed— 
‘Paradise’—and that through means of Himself as the Messiah: 
‘Amen, I say unto thee—To-day with Me shalt thou be in the 
Paradise.’ Thus did Christ give him that spiritual knowledge which 
he did not yet possess—the teaching concerning the ‘to-day,* the 
need of gracious admission into Paradise, and that with and through 
Himself—in other words, concerning the forgiveness of sins and the 
opening of the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. This, as the first 
and foundation-creed of the soul, was the first and foundation-fact 
concerning the Messiah. 

This was the Second Utterance from the Cross. The first had 
been of utter self-forgetftilnesa; the second of deepest, wisest, most 
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gracious spiritual teaching. And, had He spoken none other than 
these, He would have been proved to be the Son of God.' 

Nothing more would require to be said to the 1 penitent ’ on the 
Cross. The events which followed, and the words which Jesus would 
still speak, would teach him more fully than could otherwise have 
been done. Some hours—probably two—had passed since Jesus had 
been nailed to the Cross. We wonder how it came that St. John, 
who tells us some of the incidents with such exceeding particu¬ 
larity, and relates all with the vivid realisation of a most deeply 
interested eyewitness, should have been silent as to others—espe¬ 
cially as to those hours of derision, as well as to the conversion of the 
penitent thief. His silence seems to us to have been due to absence 
from the scene. We part company with him after his detailed 
account of the last scene before Pilate.* The Anal sentence pro¬ 
nounced, we suppose him to have hurried into the City, and to have 
acquainted such of the disciples as he might find—but especially 
those faithful women and the Virgin-Mother—with the terrible scenes 
that had passed since the previous evening. Thence he returned to 
Golgotha, just in time to witness the Crucifixion, which he again 
describes with peculiar fulness of details.” When the Saviour was 
nailed to the Cross, St. John seems onee more to have returned to 
the City—this time, to bring back with him thosenvomen, in company 
of whom wc now find him standing close to the Cross. A more 
delicate, tender, loving service could not have been rendered than 
this. Alone, of all the disciples, he is there—not afraid to be near 
Christ, in the Palace of the High-Priest, before Pilate, and now 
under the Cross. And alone he renders to Christ this tender service 
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* TT. 17 *34 


] Fully to understand it, we ought to 
realise what would he the Jewish ideas 
of the 'penitent thief/ and what his 
understanding of the words of Christ. 
Broadly, one would say, that jjs a Jew 
he would expect that his ‘death would 
be the expiation of his sins/ Thoughts 
of need of forgiveness through the 
Messiah would not therefore come to 
him. But the words of Christ must have 
supplied all this. Again, when Christ 
spoke of ■ Paradise/ His hearer would 
naturally understand that part of Hades 
in which the spirits of the righteous 
dwelt till the Resurrection, On both 
these points there are so many passages 
in Rabbinic writings that it is needless 
to quote (see for ex, Wetstein, ad loc,, 
and our remarks on the Parable of Lazarus 
and Dives), Indeed, the prayer: let my 
death be the expiation of my sins, is still 


in the Jewish office for the dying, and 
the underlying dogma is firmly rooted 
in Rabbinic belief. The words of our 
Lord, so far from encouraging this belief, 
would teach him that admission to 
Paradise was to be granted by Christ. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
Chrises words in no way encouraged 
the realistic conceptions which Judaism 
attached to Paradise (OTC). In Bibli¬ 
cal Hebrew the word is used for a choice 
garden : in Ecch ii. 6 ; Cant iv, 13; 
Nehem. ii. 8. But in the LXX. and the 
Apocr. the word is already used in our 
sense of Paradise. Lastly, nothing which 
our Lord had said to the * penitent 
thief’ about being * to-day r with Hhn 
in Paradise, is in any way Inconsistent 
with, rather confirms, the doctrine of thtt 
Descent into Hades, 
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of bringing the women and Mary to the Cross, and to them the pro* 
tection of his guidance and company. lie loved Jesus best; and it 
was fitting that to his manliness and affection should be entrusted the 
unspeakable privilege of Christ's dangerous inheritance. 1 

The narrative Meavcs the impression that with the beloved dis¬ 
ciple these four women were standing close to the Cross: the Mother 
of Jesus, the Sister of His Mother, Mary the wife of Clopas, and 
MaryofMagdala. 1 A comparison with what is related b> St. Matthew* 
and St. Mark 0 supplies further important particulars. We road 
there of only three women, the name of the Mother of our Lord 
being omitted. But then it must be remembered that this refers to a 
later period in the history of the Crucifixion, It seems as if John 
had fulfilled to the letter the Lord's command: ' Behold thy mother, 1 
and literally ' from that very hour 1 taken her to his own home. If 
we are right in this supposition, then, in the absence of St. John — 
who led away the Virgin-Mother from that scene of horror—the other 
three women would withdraw to a distance, whore wc find them at 
the end, not 'by the Cross,* as in St. John xix. 25, but ' beholding 
from afar/ and now joined by others also, who had loved and followed 
Christ. 

We further notice that, the name of the Virgin-Mother being 
omitted, the other three are the same as mentioned by St, John; 
only, Mary of Clopas is now described as 1 the mother of James and 
Joses/ 3 and Christ's * Mother's Sister ' as 'Salome ' d and ' the mother 
of Zebedee's children." Thus Salome, the wife of Zcbcdec and St. 
John's mother, was the sister of the Virgin, and the beloved disciplo 
the cousin (on the mother's side) of Jesus, and the nephew of the 
Virgin. This also helps to explain why the care of the Mother had 
been entrusted to him. Nor was Mary the wife of Clopas uncon¬ 
nected with Jesus, What we have every reason to regard as a trust¬ 
worthy account' descrihes Clopas as the brother of Joseph, the 
husband of the Virgin, Thus, not only Salome as the sister of the 
Virgin, but Mary also as the wife of Clopas, w ould, in a certain sense, 


1 The first impression left la, or course, 
that the 1 brothers' of Jesus were not yet, 
at least Id the full sense, believers. But 
this does not by any means necessarily 
follow, since both the presence or John 
under the Cross, and even hts outward 
circumstances, might point him out as the 
most fit custodian of the Virgin-Mother. 
At the same time It seems the more likely 
supposition, that the brothers of Jesus 
were converted by the appearance to 


James of the Risen One (I Cor. xv. T). 

1 This view is now generally adopted, 

* There ie T of course, the difficulty that 
Judas (Lebbffius) and Simon Zelotes are 
not here mentioned as her eons. Hut 
they may have been her stepsons, or there 
may have been other reasons for the 
omission. * Judas of James 1 could 
scarcely have been the son of James, and 
Simon is expressly mentioned by Hege- 
sippus as the son of Clopas. 
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have been His aunt, and her sons His cousins. And so we notice 
among the twelve Apostles five cousins of the Lord: the two sons of 
Salome and Zebedce, and the three sons of Alph*us or Clopas 1 and 
Mary: James, Judas surnamed Lebbseus and Thaddmus, and Simon 
surnamed Zelotes or Cananaean. 1 

We can now in some measure realise events. When St. John had 
seen the Saviour nailed to the Cross, he had gone to the City and 

for a last mournful farewell the Virgin, accompanied 
by those who, as most nearly connected with her, would naturally be 
with her: her own sister Salome, the sister-in-law of Joseph and wife 
(or more probably widow) of Clopas, and her who of all others had 
experienced most of His blessed power to save—Mary of Magdala. 
Once more we reverently mark His Divine calm of utter self-forget* 
fulness and His human thoughtfulness for others. As they stood 
under the Cross, He committed His Mother to the disciple whom He 
loved, and established a new human relationship between him and her 
who was nearest to nimself. 3 And calmly, earnestly, and immediately 
did that disciple undertake the sacred charge, and bring her—whose 
soul the sword had pierced—away from the scene of unutterable woe 
to the shelter of his home. 1 And this temporary absence of John 
from the Cross may account for the want of all detail in his narrative 
till quite the closing scene.* 

Now at last all that concerned the earthward aspect of His 
Mission—so far as it had to be done on the Cross—was ended. He 
had prayed for those who had nailed Him to it, in ignorance of what 
they did; He had given the comfort of assurance to the penitent, who 
had owned His Glory in His Humiliation; and He had made the last 
provision of love in regard to those nearest to Him. So to speak, the 
relations of His Humanity—that which touched nis Human Nature 
in any direction—had been fully met. He had done with the Human 
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1 Alpbaeus and Clopas are the same 
name. The first occurs in the Babylon 

h 

Talmud as Jlphai , or Ilpha (NDTN), 

as in R. baSb. 17 b t and often; the 
other in the Jerusalem Talmud as 

Chilpkai (''T2 , n) T as for ex. in Jer. B. 

Kama 7 a . 

1 I regard the Simon Zelotes of the list 
of Apostles as the Simon son of Clopas, or 
Alphaeus, of Hegesippus—first, because 
of bis position in the lists of the Apostles 
along with the two other sons of Alphaeua; 
secondly, because, as there were only two 
prominent Simons in the N.T. (the 
brother of the Lord, and Zelotes), and 


Hegesippus mentions him as the son of 
Clopas, it follows that the Simon son of 
Clopas was Simon Zelotes. Levi Matthew 
was, indeed, also a son of Alphas, but 
we regard this as another Clopas than 
the hnsband of Mary. 

5 Incongrnous though the Interruption 
be, we cannot help noticing that the in¬ 
troduction of such a scene seems incon¬ 
sistent with the whole theory of an 
Ephesian authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. On the other hand, it displays 
evidence of the true human interest of an 
actor in the scene. 

4 Nothing is really known of the later 
history of the Blessed Virgin. 
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aspect of His Work and with earth* And, appropriately, Nature 
seemed now to take sad farewell of Him, and mourned its departing 
Lord, Who, by His Personal connection with it, had once more lilted 
it from the abasement of the Fall into the region of the Divine, 
making it the Jwclling-plaee, the vehicle for the manifestation, and the 
obedient messenger of the Divine* 

For three hours had the Saviour hung on the Cross* It waa 
midday* And now the Sun was crapeil in darkness from the sixth 
to the ninth hour. No purpose can be served by attempting to 
trace the source of this darkness. It could not have been an eclipse, 
since it was the time of full moon; nor can we place reliance on the 
later reports on this subject of ecclesiastical writers, 1 It seems only 
in accordance with the Evangelic narrative to regard the occurrence 
of the event as supernatural, while the event itself might have been 
brought about by natural causes; and among these w*e must call spe¬ 
cial attention to the earthquake in which this darkness terminated/ 
For, it is a well-known phenomenon that such darkness not unfre- 
quently precedes earthquakes. On the other hand, it must be freely 
admitted, that the language of the Evangelists seems to imply that 
this darkness extended, not only over the land of Israel, but over the 
inhabited earth. The expression must, of course, not be pressed to 
its full litcrality, but explained as meaning that it extended far beyond 
Judaea and to other lands. No reasonable objection can be raised 
from the circumstance, that neither the earthquake nor the preceding 
darkness are mentioned by any profane writer whose works have been 
preserved, since it would surely not be maintained that an historical 
record must have been preserved of every earthquake that occurred, 
and of every darkness that may have preceded it* f But the most 


1 I do not think the testimony of 
Phlegon, as quoted by Eu&rMu*, is avail¬ 
able (see the discussion in Wiesetrrs 
Synopae, p* 387, note 1), Still if the 
astronomical calculations of I*trier and 
Wur-m are correct, 1 the eclipse 1 recorded 
by PhUgon (whether 1 eclipse ’ in the 
scientific sense, or 'darkness/] would 
have taken place In the very year of our 
Lord's death, a.d* 29, hut, as they reckon, 
on November 24* I do not possess the 
special knowledge requisite to verify 
these calculations; but that It is de¬ 
scribed by Fhbtgon as an ‘eclipse*— 
which this could not have been—does 
not aecessarily invalidate the argu¬ 
ment, since he might have used the term 
inaccurately- It Is In this sense that SL. 
Luke {xxlii* 46) nses the verb—that Is, if 
we adopt the amended reading. What 


Nt he writes on this subject (vol. iL p. 301), 
and the illustrations of the popular use 
of Lhe word from Man/ and Plutarch^ 
deserve the most serious consideration* 
But, r repeat, I cannot attach weight In 
this argument to such testimonies, nor 
yet to the sayings of Orifjai, Tertnllian t 
Ac., nor to the Acta Pilati (the ecclesias¬ 
tical testimonies are discussed by Febe, 
u* a. p. 299). 

* There are frequent notices in classical 
writers of eclipses preceding disastrous 
events or the death of great men, euoh 
as of Cffisar u + s. p. 300). But 

these were, if correctly related, eclipses id 
the true sense, and, as such, natural 
events, having in no way a supernatural 
bearing, and h ence in no sense analogous 
to this 1 darkness * at the Crucifixion* 
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unfair argument is that, which tries to establish the nnhistorical CHAP, 
character of this narrative by an appeal to wbat are described as xv 
Jewish sayings expressive of similar expectancy. 1 It is quite true 
that in old Testament prophecy—whether figuratively or really— 
the darkening, though not only of the sun 7 but also of the moon and 
stars } is sometimes connected, not with the Coming of Messiah, still 
less with llis Death, but with the final Judgment. 3 But Jewish 
tradition never speaks of such an event in connection with Messiah, 
or even with the Messianic judgments, and the quotations from 
Rabbinic writings made by negative critics must be characterised as 
not only inapplicable but even unfair. 1 

But to return from this painful digression. The three hours 1 
darkness was such not only to Nature; Jesus, also, entered into 
darkness: Body, Soul, and Spirit. It was now, not as before, a con¬ 
test—but suttering. Into tftis, to us, fathomless depth of the mystery 
of His Sufferings, we dare not, as indeed we cannot, enter. It was 
of the Body; yet not of the Body only, but of physical life. And it 


1 So Strauss (after Wvtstein) and even 
Ketm. Pamful as controversy is in con¬ 
nection with the last hours of Jesu3, I 
would not have shrunk from contesting 
the positions of Keim m if I had not felt 
that every unprejudiced person must see, 
that most of them are mere assertions, 
without an attempt at anything like 
historical evidence. 

2 Strauss (ii. p. 556), and more fully 
Keim (iii. p. 438, Note 3), quote Joel 
ii. 10, 31; Arnos viiL 9; Is. xui. 10; 
1, 3; Job i.\. 7; Jer. xv. 9, Of these pas¬ 
sages some have no bearing, however 
remote, on the subject, while the others 
refer not to the Messiah but to the hnal 
judgment. 

3 To be quite fair, I w ill refer to alt the 
passages quoted in connection with the 
darkening of the sun as a token of 
mourning. The first (quoted by Wefstein) 
is from the Midraab on Lament, iii. 28 
(ed. Warah. p. 72 ff). But the passage, 
evidently a highly figurative one, refers 
to the destruction or Jerusalem and the 
dispersion of Israel, and, besides the 
darkening of the sun, moon, and stars 
(not the sun only), refers to a realistic 
fulfilment of Nah. i, 3 and Lament, iii. 
28 in God's walkiug in dust and keeping 
silence. The second quotation of Wet. 
stein, that when a great Rabbi dies it is 
as portentous as if the sun went down 
at midday—has manifestly no bearing 
whatever on the matter in hand (though 
Strauss adduces it). The last and only 


quotation Teally worth mention ia from 
Sukk, 29 n. In a somewhat lengthened 
statement there, the meaning of an obscu¬ 
ration of the sun or moon is discussed. 
I have here to remark (1) that these 
phenomena are regarded as 1 signs r in 
the sense of betokening coming judg¬ 
ments, such as war, famine, Ac,, and that 
these are supposed to affect various 
nations according as the eclipse is to¬ 
wards the rising or setting of the sun. 
The passage therefore can have no pos¬ 
sible connection w ith such a phenomenon 
as the death of Messiah. (2) This ia 
further confirmed by the enumeration of 
certain sins for which heavenly luminaries 
are eclipsed. Some are not fit for men 
tion, w hile others are such as false wit¬ 
ness-bearing, the needless cutting down 
of fruit-trees, Ac. (3) But the unfairness, 
as well as the inaptitude, of the quota¬ 
tion appears from this, that only the 
beginning of the puseage is quoted 
(Strauss andJfefrn): 'At a time when 
the sun is obscured, it is on evil sign to 
all the world/ while what follows is 
omitted: 4 When the eun is obscured, it is 
an evil sign to the nations of the world; 
when the moon is obscured, it is an evil 
sign to Israel, because Israel reckons 
according to the moon, the nations of the 
world according to the sun. 1 And yet 
WUtische (Erlauter. pp. 355, 356) quotes 
both that which precedes and that which 
follows this passage, but leaves out this 
passage itself. (Comp, Mechilta, p. 3 b .) 
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was of the Soul and Spirit; yet not of them alone, but in their con¬ 
scious relation to man and to God. And it was not of the Human 
only in Christ, but in its indissoluble connection with the Divine: 
of the Human, where it reached the utmost verge of humiliation to 
body, soul, and spirit—and in it of the Divine, to utmost sclf-exinani- 
tion. The increasing, nameless agonies of the Crucifixion 1 were 
deepening into the bitterness of death. All nature shriuks from 
death, and there is a physical horror of the separation between body 
and soul which, as a purely natural phenomenon, is in every instance 
only overcome , and that only by a higher principle. And we con¬ 
ceive that the purer the being the greater the violence of the 
tearing asunder of the bond with which God Almighty originally 
bound together body and soul. In the Perfect Man this must have 
reached the highest degree. So, also, had in those dark hours the 
sense of man-forsakenness and of Ilis own isolation from man; so, 
also, had the intense silence of God, the withdrawal of God, the sense 
of His God-forsakenness and absolute loneliness. We dare not here 
speak of punitive suffering, but of forsakenness and loneliness. And 
yet as we ask ourselves how this forsakeness can be thought of as 
bo complete in view of His Divine consciousness, which at least could 
not have been ■wholly extinguished by His Sclf-cxinanition, w r c feel 
that yet another element must be taken into account. Christ on the 
Cross suffered for man; He offered Himself a sacrifice; He died for 
our sins, that, as death was the wages of sin, so lie died ns the 
Representative of man—for man and in room of man; lie obtained 
for man ‘eternal redemption,’* having given His Life ‘a ransom,* 
for many. For, men were ‘redeemed’ with the ‘precious Blood of 
Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish and without spot; ’" and Christ 
‘ gave Himself for us, that He might “ redeem ” us from all iniquity; ’“ 
He ‘gave Himself “a ransom ” for all;’* Christ died for all;’ f 
Him, Who knew no sin, God ‘made sin for us; ’ ‘Christ redeemed 
us from the curse of the Law, having become a curse for us’—and 
this, with express reference to the Crucifixion.* This sacrificial, 
vicarious, expiatory, and redemptive character of His Death, if it 
docs not explain to us, yet helps us to understand, Christ's seusc of 
God-forsakenness in the supreme moment of the Cross; if one might 
bo word it—the passive character of His activenesa through the 
active character of His passiveness. 

It was this combination of the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, 


These era described with terrible realism by Seim, 
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and of the Old Testament ideal of willing suffering as the Servant of chap. 
Jehovah, now fulfilled in Christ, which found its fullest expression in XV 
the language of the twenty-second Psalm. It was fitting—rather, it v —-v— 
was true—that the willing suffering of the true Sacrifice should now 
find vent in its opening words: ‘ My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me? ’— Eli, Eli, lema sabachthanei ? 1 These words,cried with 
a loud voice 3 at the close of the period of extreme agony, 3 marked 
the climax and the end of this suffering of Ghrist, of which the utmost 
compass was the withdrawal of God and the felt loneliness of the 
Sufferer. But they that stood by the Cross, misinterpreting the 
meaning, and mistaking the opening words for the name Elias, 
imagined that the Sufferer had called for Elias. We can scarcely 
doubt, that these were the soldiers who stood by the Cross. They 
were not necessarily Romans; on the contrary, as we have seen, 
these Legions were generally recruited from Provincials. On the 
other hand, no Jew would have mistaken Eli for the name of Elijah, 
not yet misinterpreted a quotation of Psalm xxii. 1 as a call for that 
prophet. And it must be remembered, that the words were not whis¬ 
pered, but cried with a loud voice. But all entirely accords with the 
misunderstanding of non-Jewish soldiers, who, as the whole history 
shows, had learned from His accusers and the infuriated mob snatches 
of a distorted story of the Christ. 

And presently the Sufferer emerged on the other side. It can 
scarcely have been a minute or two from the time that the cry from 
the twenty-second Psalm marked the high-point of His Agony, when 

the words ‘I thirst’* seem to indicate, by the prevalence of the *8t.joim 
merely human aspect of the suffering, that the other and more ter- xlt 28 
rible aspect of sin-bearing and God-forsakenness was past. To us, 
therefore, this seems the beginning, if not of Victory, yet of Rest, 
of the End. St. John alone records this Utterance, prefacing it with 
this distinctive statement, that Jesus so surrendered Himself to the 
human feeling, seeking the bodily relief by expressing His thirst: 

* knowing that all things were now finished, that the Scripture might 


1 So in St Matthew, according to the 
beat reading. In St. Mark, Eloi t Eloi 
[apparently the Syriac form], lema 
sabachihanei ? Might it be that St. Mat¬ 
thew represents the current Judaean or 
Galilean dialect, and St. Mark the Syrian, 
and that this casts light alike on the 
dialects in Palestine at the time of Christ, 
and even, to some extent, on the com¬ 
position of the Gospels, and the land in 

which they were written ? The Targum 


renders Ps, xxii. 2: Eh r Eli , metul mah 
shebhaqtani ? (‘On account of what hast 
Thou forsaken ire?') 

2 This in the extreme agony of soul, 
not to mark Hia Divinity. 

s 'About the ninth hour/ I cannot 
bring myself here to discuss the supposed 
analogous quotations of Pa. xxii. 1 in 
Rabbinic writings. The comparison Is 
equally Inapt and irreverent. 
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be fulfilled.’ 1 In other words, the climax of Thcanthropic Suffering 
in Uis feeling of God-forsakenness, which had led to the uttcraucc of 
Psalm xxii. 1, was now, to His consciousness, the end of all which 
in accordance with Scripture-prediction He had to bear. He now 
could and did field Himself to the mere physical wants of His 
Body. 

It seems as if St. John, having perhaps just returned to tho 
scene, and standing with the women ‘alar off,’ beholding theso 
things,* had hastened forward on the cry from Psalm xxii., 1 and 
heard Him express the feeling of thirst, which immediately followed. 
And so St. John alone supplies tho link between that cry and the 
movement on the part of the soldiers, which St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, as well as St. John, report. For, it wnuhl he impossible to 
understand why, on what the soldiers regarded a* a rail for Klijali, 
one of them should have hastened to relieve llis thirst, hut lor 
the Utterance recorded in the Fourth Gospel. But we can quite 
understand it, if the Utterance, *1 thirst/ followed immediately on 
the previous cry. 

One ot the soldiers—may we not be allowed to believe, one who 
either had already learned from that Cross, or was about to learn, to 
own Him Lord—moved by sympathy, now ran to offer some slight 
refreshment to the Sufferer by filling a sponge with the rough wine of 
the soldiers and putting it to His lips, having first fastened it to the 
stem (‘reed *) of the caper (‘ hyssop T ), which is said to grow to the 
height of even two or three feet/ But, even so, this act of humanity 
was not allowed to pass unchallenged by the coarse jibes of the others 
who would bid him leave the relief of the Sufferer to the agency of 
Elijah, which in their opinion He had invoked. Nor should we per* 
haps wonder at the weakness of that soldier himself, who, though he 
would not be hindered in his good deed, yet averted the opposition of 
the others by apparently joining in their mockery/ 

By accepting the physical refreshment offered Him, the Lord 


1 The words last quoted can, of course, 
and have by most writers been connected 
with the thirst of Christ, as the fulfil¬ 
ment of Pa Ixix. 21. But the structure 
of the sentence leads rather to the punc¬ 
tuation adopted in the text, while 1 have 
the greatest difficulty In applying Pa. 
Ixix. 21 Ln the manner proposed, and 
still more grave objection to the idea that 
Christ altered the words In order lo fulfil 


the Psalm, although the word 1 that * 
most as previously shown (p. 503), not 


be taken ln the sense of * In order that' 


There is, of course, a ferltttm quid, and 
the Evangelist may be supposed to have 
expressed only his own sense that the 
Scripture was fulfilled, when he saw the 
thirst of the Saviour quenched In the 
'vjoegar’of the soldiers. But In that 
case we should expect the words 1 that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled/ placed 
after the 1 1 tblral' 

1 Whether or not he heard Lite words 
of the cry* 

1 Comp. Tristram NaL HlsL of the 
Bible, p. 457. 
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once more indicated the completion of the work of His PasBion, For, 
as He would not enter on it with His senses and physical conscious¬ 
ness lulled by narcotised wine, so He would not pass out of it with 
senses and physical consciousness dulled by the absolute failure of 
life-power, lienee He took what for the moment restored the 
physical balance, needful for thought and word. And so He imme¬ 
diately passed on to ‘ taste death for every man.’ For, the two last 
‘ sayings’ of the Saviour now followed in rapid succession: first, that 
with a loud voice, which expressed it, that the work given Him to do, 
as far as concerned His Passion, was ( finished; ’* and then, that in 
the words of Psalm xxxi. 5, in which He commended His Spirit into 
the Hands of the Father. ^ Attempts at comment could only weaken 
the solemn thoughts which the words awaken. Yet some points 
should be noted for our teaching. His last cry ‘ with a loud voice ’ 
was not like that of one dying. St. Mark notes, that this made such 
deep impression on the Centurion." In the language of the early 
Christian hymn, it was not Death which approached Christ, but Christ 
Death: He died without death. 1 Christ encountered Death, not as 
conquered, but as the Conqueror. And this also was part of His work, 
and for us: now the beginning of His Triumph. And with this 

agrees the peculiar language of St. John, that He ‘ bowed the Head, 
and gave up the Spirit ’(to' rtvev/ja). 

Nor should we fail to mark the peculiarities of His last Utter¬ 
ance. The £ My God ’ of the fourth Utterance had again passed into 
the L Father’ of conscious fellowship. And yet neither in the Hebrew 

original of this Psalm, nor in its Greek rendering by the LXX., does 
the word ‘ Father ’ occur. Again, in the LXX. translation of the 
Hebrew text this word expressive of entrustment—the commending— 
is in the future tense; on the lips of our Lord it is in the present 
tense. 1 And the word, in its New Testament sense, meanB not 
merely commending: it is to deposit, to commit for safe keeping. 1 
That in dying—or rather meeting and overcoming Death—He chose 
and adapted these words, is matter for deepest thankfulness to the 
Church. He spoke them for His people in a twofold sense: on their 
behalf, that they might be able to speak them; and ‘ for them, ’ that 
henceforth they might speak them after Him. How many thousands 
have pillowed their heads on them when going to restl They were 
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* Bt. Luke 


Bt. Mark 

IT, 3ft 


1 En peeeima, dod til 

Pervenia ad Chrietnm, eed Christus per 

veoit ad te, 

Coi licuit sine morte mori* 


* So according to the better reading. 
4 Comp* the use of the verb napaziftijpt 
in such passages as St Luke xii, 48; 
Acts xiv> 23; xx* 32; 1 Tim* L 18; 2 Tim. 
ii 2. 


Seduliu#, 
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BOOK the last words of a Polycarp, a Bernard, Huss, Luther, and 

v Melanchthon. And to us also they may be the fittest and the softest 

lullaby. And in ‘ the Spirit 1 which He had committed to God did 
He now descend into Hades, * and preached unto the spirits in 
1 1Pot. in* prison,' ■ But behind this great mystery have closed the two¬ 

leaved gates of brass, which only the Hand of the Conqueror could 
burst open* 

And now a shudder ran through Nature, as its Sun had set. We 
dare not do more than follow the rapid outlines of the Evangelic 
narrative. As the first token, it records the rending oT the Temple- 
Yeil in two from the top downward to the bottom; as tlie second, the 
quaking of the earth, the rending or the rocks, and the opening of 
the graves* Although most writers have regarded this as indicating 
the strictly chronological succession, there is nothing in the text to 
bind us to such a conclusion* Thus, while the rending of the Veil is 
recorded first, as being the most significant token to Israel, it may 
have been connected with the earthquake, although this alone might 
scarcely account for the tearing of so heavy a Veil from the top to the 
bottom* Even the latter circumstance has its significance. That 
some great catastrophe, betokening the impending destruction of the 
Temple, had occurred in the Sanctuary about this very time, is con¬ 
firmed by not less than four mutually independent testimonies: those 
of Tacitus, 1 of Josephus,* of the Talmud/ and of earliest Christian 
tradition* 4 The most important of these are, of course, the Talmud 
and Josephus* The latter speaks of the mysterious extinction of the 
middle and chief light in the Golden Candlestick, forty years before 
the destruction of the Temple; and both he and the Talmud refer to 
a supernatural opening by themselves of the great Temple-gates that 
had been previously closed, which was regarded as a portent of the 
coming destruction of the Temple* We can scarcely doubt, that 
some historical fact must underlie so peculiar and widespread a 
tradition, and we cannot help feeling that it may be a distorted version 
of the occurrence of the rending of the Temple-Veil (or of its report) 
at the Crucifixion of Christ* 4 


* HiaL v, 13* 

* Jew. War vi* 6* 3* 

* Jer. Yoma 43 c; Yoma 39 h , 

4 So in tbe Gospel According to the 
Hebrews, from which St. Jerome quotes 
(In Matt xxvll, 61, And in & letter to 
Hedibla) to tbe effect, that the huge 
lintel ot the Temple was broken and 
splintered* and fell. SL Jerome con¬ 
nects the rending of tbe Veil with this. 


and It would seem an obvious Inference 
to connect again Ibis breaking of the 
lintel with ad earthquake. 

1 A story Is told in Jewish tradition 
(Gitt, 56 b * about the middle; Ber* R* 10; 
Vayyik, R. 22* and Id other places) to the 
effect that, among other vilenrsacs, * Ti¬ 
tus the wicked 1 had penetrated into tbe 
Sanctuary, and cut through the Veil of the 
Most Holy Place with his sword, when 
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But even if the rending of the Temple-Veil had commenced with 
the earthquake, and, according to the Gospel to the Hebrews, with the 
breaking of the great lintel over the entrance, it could not be wholly 
accounted lor iu this manner. According to Jewish tradition, there 
were, indeed, two Veils before the entrance to the Most Holy Place.' 
The Talmud explains this on the ground that it was not known, 
whether in the former Temple the Veil had hung inside or out¬ 
side the entrance and whether the partition-wall had stood in the 
Holy or Most Holy Place." Hcnoe (according to Maimonides )" there 
was not any wall between the Holy and Most Holy Place, but the 
space of one cubit, assigned to it in the former Temple, was left 
unoccupied, and one Veil hung on the side of the Holy, the other on 
that of the Most Holy Place. According to an account dating from 
Temple-times, there were altogether thirteen Veils used in various 
parts of the Temple—two new ones being made every year, 4 The 
Veils before the Most Holy Place were 40 cubits (60 feet) long, and 
20 (30 feet) wide, of the thickness of the palm of the hand, and 
wrought in 72 squares, which were joined together; and these 
Veils were so heavy, that, in the exaggerated language of the time, 
it needed 300 priests to manipulate each. If the Veil was at all 
such as is described in the Talmud, it could not have been rent in 
twain by a mere earthquake or the fall of the lintel, although its 
composition in squares fastened together might explain, how the 
rent might be as described in the Gospel. 

Indeed, everything seems to indicate that, although the earth¬ 
quake might furnish the physical basis, the rent of the Temple-Veil 
was—with reverence be it said—really made by the Hand of God. 
As we compute, it may just have been the time when, at the Evening- 
Sacrifice, the officiating Priesthood entered the Holy Place, either to 
burn the incense or to do other sacred service there. To see before 
them, not a3 the aged Zacharias at the beginning of this history 
the Angel Gabriel, but the Veil of the Holy Plaee rent from top to 
bottom—that beyond it they could scarcely have seen—and hanging in 
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Bech, iv. 0. 
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vol. ill. p, 
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Yoma 64 a 
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blood dropped down. 1 mention the 
legend to express my emphatic protest 
against the manner in which Dr. Joel 
(Bhcke in d. Religionsgesch. i. pp. 7, 8, 
treating of the paanage in the Midr. on 
Lam. iL 17) has made use of it. He re¬ 
presents it, as if the Veil had been rent 
(Zerreissen de& Vorhanges bei d. Tern- 
pelzerstorung)— not cut through by 
Titus, and on the basis of this misrepre¬ 
sentation has the boldness to set a 


legend about Titus side by side with the 
Evangelic account of the rending of the 
Temple-Veil 1 I write thus strongly be¬ 
cause I am sorry to say that this is by 
no menus the only instance in which 
Jewish writers adapt their quotations 
to controversial purposes. Joel refers 
to Dr. Sachs, Beitr, i, p. 29, but that 
learned writer draws no such inference 
from the passage in question. 
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BOOK two parts from its fastenings above and at the side, was, indeed, a 
V terrible portent, which would soon become generally known, and 

must, in some "form or other, have been preserved in tradition. And 
they all must have understood, that it meant that God's Own Hand hud 
rent the Veil, and for ever deserted and thrown open that Most Holy 
Place where He had so long dwelt in the mysterious gloom, only lit 
up once a year by the glow of the censer of him, who made atone¬ 
ment for the sins of the people. 1 

Other tokens were not wanting. In the earthquake the rocks 
were rent, and their tombs opened. This, as Christ descended into 
Hades. And w r hcn He ascended on the third day, it was with 
victorious saints who had left those open graves. To many in the 
Holy City on that ever-memorable first day, and in the week thut 
followed, appeared the bodies of many of those saints who had fallen 
on Bleep in the sweet hope of that which hud now become reality. 1 

But on those who stood under the Cross, and near it, did till that 
was witnessed make the deepest and most lasting impression. 
Among them we specially mark the Centurion under whose command 
the soldiers had been. Many a scene of horror must he have wit¬ 
nessed in those sad times of the Crucifixion, but none like this. Only 
one conclusion could force itself on his mind. It was that which, we 
cannot doubt, had made its impression on his heart and conscience. 
Jesus was not what the Jews, His infuriated enemies, had described 
Him. He was what He professed to bo, what His bearing on the 
Cross and His Death attested Him to be: * righteous,' and lienee, 
‘the Son of God/ From this there was only a step to personal 
allegiance to Him, and, as previously suggested, wc may possibly 
owe to him some of those details which St Luke alone lias preserved. 

The brief spring-day was verging towards the ‘evening of the 
Sabbath/ In general, the Law ordered that the body of a criminal 

not be left hanging uuburied over night/ Perhaps in 
ordinary circumstances the Jews might not have appealed so con¬ 
fidently to Pilate as actually to ask’ him to shorten the sufferings 

1 May this phenomenon account for Kingdom. |n the forma which they hid 
the early con version of bo many priests known ? We know too little of the con- 
recorded In Acte vL 7 T nectlon between the other world and 

* I dare express myself dogmatically this, and the mode In which the departed 
on the precise Import of St- Matt- xxvli. may communicate with those here, to 
52. 63. Does it mean that they were venture on tiny decided statement, ea- 
octually clothed with the Resurrection- pecially as we take Into account the 
body, or with the body which they hod unique circumstances of the occasion, 
formerly borne, or that many saints from * rtpooryaar, they * asked/ St John 
oat Hades appeared to thoee who loved xLl 31. 
them, and with them had waited for the 
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of those on the Cross, since the punishment of crucifixion often CHAP, 
lasted not only for hours but days, ere death ensued. But here XV 
was a special occasion. The Sabbath about to open was a ‘ high-day’ 

—it was both a Sabbath and the second Paschal Day, which was 
regarded as in every respect equally sacred with the first—nay, 
more so, since the so-called Waveshcaf was then offered to the Lord. 

a" 

And what the Jews now proposed to Pilate was, indeed, a shorten¬ 
ing, but not in any sense a mitigation, of the punishment. Some¬ 
times there was added to the punishment of crucifixion that of 
breaking the bones {crurifragium, (TKfXoKon i'«)by means of a club or 
hammer. This would not itself bring death, but the breaking of the 
bones was always followed by a coup de gruce, by sword, lance, or 
stroke (th e perforatio or percussio mb alas) , which immediately put an 
end to what remained of life. 1 Thus the ‘ breaking of the bones ’ was 
a sort of increase of punishment, by way ol compensation for its 
shortening bv the final stroke that followed. 

L X 

It were unjust to suppose, that in their anxiety to fulfil the letter 
of the Law as to burial on the eve of that high Sabbatb, the Jews 
had sought to intensify the sufferings of Jesus. The text gives no 
indication of this; and they could not have asked for the final stroke 
to be inflicted without the ‘breaking of the bones,’ which always 
preceded it. The irony of this punctilious care for the letter of the 
Law about burial and the high Sabbath by those who had betrayed 
and crucified their Messiah on the first Passover-day is sufficiently 
great, and, let us add, terrible, without importing ficticious elements. 

St. John, who, perhaps, immediately on the death of Christ, left the 
Cross, alone reports the circumstance. Perhaps it was when he con¬ 
certed with Joseph of Arimathma, with Nicodemus, or the two 
Marys, measures for the hurying of Christ, that he learned of the 

Jewish deputation to Pilate, followed it to Prmtorium, and then 
watched how it was all carried out on Golgotha. He records, how 
Pilate acceded to the Jewish demand, and gave directions for the 
crurifragium , and permission for the after-removal of the dead 
bodies, which otherwise might have been left to hang, till putrescence 
or birds of prey had destroyed them. But St. John also tells us 
what he evidently regards as so great a prodigy that he specially 
vouches for it, pledging his own veracity, as an eyewitness, and 
grounding on it an appeal to the faith of those to whom his Gospel 
is addressed. It is, that certain ‘ things came to pass [ not as in 

1 Comp. Frtcdheb, Archseol. d. Leidenegeach. pp. 163-168; but especially Nebe, 
u. b. ii. pp. 394, 395. 
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V to put it otherwise, by which the Scripture was fulfilled. These 

thiugs were two, to which a third phenomenon, not less remarkably 
must be added. For, first, when, in the crurifragium, the soldiers 
had broken the bones of two malefactors, and then came to the 
Cross of Jesus, they found that He was dead already, and so ‘a bone 
of Him ’ was 'not broken.' Had it been otherwise, the Scripture 
■ Ei* in. concerning the Paschal Lamb,* as well that concerning the Kight- 
l*.'ifl * eous Suffering Servant of Jehovah, 11 would have been broken. In 
mi*. Christ alone these two ideas of the Paschal Lamb and tlie Righteous 

Suffering Servant of Jehovah arc combined into a unity and fulfilled 
in their highest meaning. And when, by a strange concurrence of 
circumstances, it 'came to pass' that,contrary to what might have been 
expected, f a bone of Him' was 'not broken/ this outward fact served 
as the finger to point to the predictions which were fulfilled in Him. 

Not less remarkable is the second fact. If, on the Cross of 
Christ, these two fundamental ideas in the prophetic description 
of the work of the Messiah had been set forth: the fulfilment of the 


* Zoch. 111. 
10 


4 Bufck. A3 
• B*t. L T 


r Bl John 
xx. 37 
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Paschal Sacrifice, which, as that of the Covenant, underlay all sacri¬ 
fices, and the fulfilment of the ideal of the Righteous Servant of God, 
suffering in a world that hated God, and yet proclaiming and realising 
His Kingdom, a third truth remained to be exhibited. It was not in 
regard to the character, but the effects, of the Work of Christ—its 
reception, alike in the present and in the future. This had been 
indicated in the prophecies of Zechariah," which foretold how, in the 
day of Israel’s final deliverance and national conversion, God would 
pour out the spirit of grace and of supplication, and ns ‘ they shall 
look on Him Whom they pierced,’ the spirit of true repentance would 
be granted them, alike nationally and individually. The application 
of this to Christ is the more striking, that even the Talmud refers 
the prophecy to the Messiah.” And as these two things really applied 
to Christ, alike in His rejection and in His future return,* so did the 
strange historical occurrence at His Crucifixion once more point to 
it as the fulfilment of Scripture prophecy. For, although the soldiers, 
on finding Jesus dead, broke not one of His Bones, yet, as it was 
necessary to make sure of His Death, one of them, with a lance, 

1 pierced His Side, with a wound so deep, that Thomas might after¬ 
wards bare thrust his hand into His Side.' 

And with these two, as fulfilling Holy Scripture, yet a third 
phenomenon was associated, symbolic of hoth. As the soldier pierced 
the side of the Dead Christ, ' forthwith came thereout Blood and 
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Water.’ It has been thought by some, 1 that there was physical 
cause for this—that Christ had literally died of a broken heart, and 
that, when the lance pierced first the lung filled with blood and 
then the pericardium tilled with serous fluid,’ there flowed from the 
wound this double stream. 3 In such cases, the lesson would be that 
reproach had literally broken His Heart/ But we can scarcely 
believe that St. John could have wished to convoy this without 
clearly setting it forth—thus assuming oii the part of his readers 
knowledge of an obscure, and, it must be added, a scientifically doubtful 
phenomenon. Accordingly, we rather believe that to St. John, as to 
most of us, the significance of the fact lay in this, that out of the 
Body of One dead had flowed Blood and Water—that corruption had 
not fastened on Him. Then, there would be the symbolic meaning 
conveyed by the Water (from the pericardium) and the Blood (from 
the heart)—a symbolism most true, if corruption had no power nor 
hold on Him—if in Death He was not dead, if lie vanquished Death 
and Corruption, and in this respect also fulfilled the prophetic ideal 

of not seeing corruption. b To this symbolic bearing of the flowing »r«. u 

of Water and Blood from His pierced side, on which the Evangelist 
dwells in his Epistle, 8 and to its eternal expression in the symbolism <iiohnT.i 
of the two Sacraments, we can only point the thoughtful Christian. 

For, the two Sacraments mean that Christ had come; that over Him, 

Who was crucified for us and loved us unto death with Ilia broken 
heart, Death and Corruption had no power; and that He liveth for 
us with the pardoning and cleansing power of His offered Sacrifice. 

Yet one other scene remains to be recorded. Whether before, 
or, more probably, after the Jewish deputation to the Roman Governor, 
another and a strange application came to Pilate. It was from one 
apparently well known, a man not only of wealth and standing/ but a at. Hat- 

ihsw 

whose noble bearing 4 corresponded to his social condition, and who 

was known as a just and a good man/ Joseph of Arimathsea was 'BLLuk* 

a Sanhedrist, s but he had not consented either to the counsel or 


1 So, with various modi fleations, which 
need not here be detailed, first, Dr. 
Oruner {Comment. Antiq. Med. de Jeau 
Chriati Morte, Hal. 1805), who* however, 
regarded Jesus as not quite dead when 
the lance pierced the heart, and, of late, 
Dr Stroud (The Physical Cause of the 
Death of Christ, 1871), and many inter¬ 
preters (see Nebe, u. b, pp. 400, 401). 

J But certainly not through a separa¬ 
tion of the serum and the cruor f which 
is the mark of beginning putrefaction, 

1 The fullest and most satisfactory 


physical explanation is that given by the 
Rev. 8. Haughton t M.D., and reprinted 
in the Speaker's Commentary on 1 John, 
pp. 349, 350. It demonstrates, that this 
phenomenon would take place, but only 
if a person who was also being crucified 
died of rupture of the heart. 

4 This seems Implied in the expression 

(A.V. 1 honourableSt 

Mark xv. 43. 

* Taken in connection with St Luke 
xxiii. 51 r this is probably the meaning of 
fiovXevr^. Otherwise we would have 
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v that he was one of those i which waited for the Kingdom of God/ 

' But he had advanced beyond what that expression implies. Although 
jotm secretly, for fear of the Jews:* he was a disciple of Jesus. It is in 

strange contrast to this 1 fear/ that SL Mark tells us, that, 'having 
dared/ 1 * he went in unto Pilate and asked for the Body of Jesus/ 
Thus, under circumstances the most unlikely ami unfavourable, 
were his fears converted into boldness, and he, whom Icar of the 
Jews had restrained from making open avowal of di^cipleship dur¬ 
ing the life-time of Jesus, not only professed such of the Crucified 
Christ/ but took the most bold and decided step before Jews and 
Gentiles in connection with it. So does trial elicit faith, and the 
wind, which quenches the feeble flame that plays around the outside, 
fan into brightness the Are that burns deep within, though for a 
time unseen. Joseph of Arimathsa, now no longer a secret disciple, 
hut bold in the avowal of his reverent love, would show to the 
Bead Body of his Master all veneration. And the Divinely ordered 
concurrence of circumstances not only helped bis pious purpose, but 
invested all with deepest symbolic significance* It was Friday 
afternoon, and tbe Sabbath was drawing near 1 No time therefore 
was to be lost, if due honour were to be paid to the Sacred Body. 
Pilate gave it to Joseph of Arimathffia. Such was within his power, 
and a favour not unfrequently accorded in like circumstances/ But 
two things must have powerfully impressed the Roman Governor, 
and deepened his former thoughts about Jesus: first, that the death 
on the Cross had taken place so rapidly, a circumstance on which be 
istuuk personally questioned the Centurion,* and then the bold appearance 

and request of such a man as Joseph of Arimathssa/ Or did the 
Centurion express to the Governor also some such feeling as that 
which had found utterance under the Cross in the words: * Truly 
this Man was the Son of God 7 


regarded him rather as a member of' the 
Council of Priests' (Beth Din ehel 
Kohanim , Kethnb. L 5) which met In 
what anciently was called the Lishkath 
Buivatin (Chamber of Councillors) In 
the Temple (Jer. Toma 38 c; Toma 6 b). 
Tbe Greek work Itself haa passed Into 
Rabbinic language as Bulyutoe, and In 
other modifications of the word. 

1 roXfifiaai. 

* At the aarne time I feel, that this 
might have been represented ftj the Jens 
as not qolte Importing what It really 
was—as rather an act of pietas towards 


the Rabbi of Nazareth than of homage to 
the Measiahshlp of Jesus. 

* The Tfuwapa£Txivf}s In connec¬ 
tion with 'theBabb&th 1 (SL Luke xxlll. 34) 
shows, that the former expression refers 
to * the preparation * for the Sabbath, or 
tbe Friday. 

4 See the proof in Wetstein, ad loc. 

* The Arlmathwa of Joseph Is probably 

tbe modern Er-Ram, two hours north of 
Jerusalem, on a conical bill, somewhat 
east of the road that leads from Jeru¬ 
salem to Nablus (Jar AaL tUL 12. 3)— 
the* of the f-XX The ob 
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The proximity of the holy Sabbath, and the consequent need of chap, 
baste, may have suggested or determined the proposal of Joseph XV 
to lay the Body of Jesus in his own rock-hewn new tomb, 1 wherein 
no one had yet been laid* 1 The symbolic significance of this is the mne 
more marked, that the symbolism was undesigned. These rock- 
hewn sepulchres, and the inode of laying the dead in them, have 
been very fully described in connection with the burying of Lazarus * 

We may therefore wholly surrender ourselves to the sacred thoughts 
that gather around us. The Cross was lowered and laid on the ground; 
the cruel nails drawn out, and the ropes unloosed- Joseph, with 
those who attended him, * wrapped T the Sacred Body i in a clean 
linen cloth, 1 and rapidly carried It to the rock-hewn tomb in the 
garden close by. Such a rock-hewn tomb or cave (Meartha) had 
niches ( Kukhin) } where the dead were laid* It will be rememhered, 
that at the entrance to £ the tomb *—and within 1 the rock 1 —there 
was 'a court, 1 nine feet square, where ordinarily the bier was de¬ 
posited, and its bearers gathered to do the last offices for the Dead. 

Thither we suppose Joseph to have carried the Sacred Body, and 
then the last scene to have taken place. For now another, kindred 
to Joseph in spirit, history, and position, had come- The same spi¬ 
ritual Law, which had brought Joseph to open confession, also con¬ 
strained the profession of that other Sanhcdrist, Nicodcmus. We 
remember, how at the first he had, from fear of detection, come to 
Jesus by night, and with what bated breath he had pleaded with hia 
colleagues not so much the cause of Christ, as on Ills behalf that of 
law and justice, 11 He now came, bringing *a roll f of myrrh and MSLJoim 
aloes, in the fragrant mixture well known to the Jews for purposes of 
anointing or burying. 

It was in 1 the court 7 of the tomb that the hasty embalmment—if 
such it may be called—took place. None of Christ's former disciples 
seem to have taken part in the burying. John may have withdrawn 
to bring tidings to, and to comfort the Virgin-Mother; the others 


jections of Keim (which it would take 
too long to discuss in a note) are of no 
force (comp_ his Jesu von Naz* iii* 
P- MG). It is one of the undesigned 
evidences of the accuracy of St- Luke, 
that be described it os belonging bo 
Jud&a* For, whereas Ram ah in Mount 
Ephraim originally belonged to Samaria, 
It was afterwards separated from the 
latter and joined to the province of Judea 
(comp* 1 Macc. x. 36; xi. 28 r 34}* 

1 Meyer regards the statement of SL 
Matthew bo that effect (uevit GO) as 


inconsistent with the notice in St. John 
xix. 42* I really cannot see any incon¬ 
sistency, nor does bis omission of the 
fact that the tomb was Joseph's seem to 
me fatal* The narrative of St* John 
is concentrated on the burying rather 
than its accessories- Professor Wcstcott 
thinks that St. John xix. 41, implies 
‘that the sepulchre in which the Lord 
was laid was not chosen as His final 
resting-place.’ But of this also I do nob 
perceive evidence. 
a See Book IV. cb. xxL 
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also, that had 1 stood afar off, beholding, ’ appear to have left. Only 
a few faithful ones,* notably among them Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary, the mother of Joses, Btood over against the tomb, 
watching at some distance where and how the Body of Jesus was 
laid. It would scarcely have been in accordance with Jewish 
manners, if these women had mingled more closely with the two 
Sanhcdrists and their attendants. From where they stood they 
could only have had a dim view of what passed within the court, 
and this may explain how, on their return, they ‘prepared spices and 
ointments' b for the more full honours which they hoped to pay the 
Dead alter the Sabbath was past. 1 For, it is of the greatest import¬ 
ance to remember, that haste characterised all that was done. It 
seems as if the ‘clean linen cloth’ in which the Body had been 
wrapped, was now torn into ‘ cloths ’ oi swathes, into which the Body, 
limb by limb, was now ‘ bound,” no doubt, between layers of myrrh 
and aloes, the Head being wrapped in a napkin. And so they laid 
Him to rest in the niche of the rock-hewn new tomh. And as they 
went out, they rolled, as was the custom, a 1 great stone ’—the Oolel 
—to close the entrance to the tomb,* probably leaning against it for 
support, as was the practice, a smaller stone—the so-called DopheqS 
It would be where the one stone was laid against the other, that on 
the next day, Sabbath though it was, the Jewish authorities would 
have affixed the seal, so that the slightest disturbance might become 
apparent.* 


1 It was probably about the same time, that a noisy throng prepared 


1 St John computes it at about 100 
litras . Aa in all likelihood this would 
refer to Roman pounds, of about twelve 
ounces each, the amount Is large, but not 
inch as to warrant any reasonable ob¬ 
jection- A servant could easily carry it 
and it is not said that it was all used in 
the burying. I fit were possible to And any 
similar use of the expression (Ajr^aS), 
one might be templed to regard the 
litras as indicating not the weight, but 
a coin. In that sense the word litra la 
used, sometimes aa = 100 denars, In 
which case 100 litras would be = about 
250 but more frequently as=4 drachms, 
In which case 100 litras would be=about 
12/. (comp. Ilerzfrhl. Handelsgescb. p. 
181). But the linguistic difficulty seems 
very great, while any possible objection 
to the weight or the spices is really in¬ 
considerable- For the kind of spices 
need Id the burying, see Book IV. ch. xxL 


(at the burying or Lazarus), In later 
times there was a regular rubric and 
prayers with Kabballstic symbolism (see 
Peries, Leichenfeierlichk. p. 11, Note 
12). No doubt, the wounds in the Sacred 
Body of our Lord had been washed from 
their gore. 

1 The Synoptists record, that the Body 
of Jesus was ‘wrapped 1 in a 4 Mnen 
cloth *; Sl John tells us (hat it was 
'bound' with the aloes and myrrh of 
Nicodeimie into 1 swathes' or 'cloths/ 
even as they were found afterwards in 
the empty tomb, and by their side *the 
napkin/ or saitrtan'on, for the head. I 
have tried to combine the account of the 
Synoptists and that of SL John into a 
continuous narrative. 

* But it must be admitted, that there 
are difficulties on this particular. See 
the remarks on this point at pp, 523 and 
631, but especially pp, 636, 637- 
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to follow delegates from the Sanhedrin to the ceremony of catting chap. 
the Passovcr-sheaf. The Law had it, “ he shall bring a sheaf [litc- XV 
rally, the Oiner] with the first-fruits of your harvest, unto the 
priest; and he shall wave the Omer before Jehovah, to be accepted 
for you." This Passover-sheaf was reaped in public the evening 
before it was offered, and it was to witness this ceremony that the 
crowd had gathered around the elders. Already on the 14th Nisan 
the spot whence the first sheaf was to be reaped had been marked 
out, by tying together in bundles, while still standing, the barley 
that was to be cut down, according to custom, in the sheltered Ashes- 
Valley across Kidron. When the time for eutting the sheaf had 
arrived—that is, on the evening of the 15th Nisan, even though it 
were a Sabbath, just as the sun went down, three men, each wiLh a 
sickle and basket, set to work. Clearly to bring out what was dis¬ 
tinctive in the ceremony, they first asked of the bystanders three 
times each of these questions: “ Has the sun gone down? " “With this 
sickle? ” “ Into this basket? ” “On this Sabbath? (or first Passover- 
day)"—and, lastly, “ Shall I reap?” Having each time been answered 
in the affirmative, they cut down barley to the amount of one ephah, 
or about three pecks and three pints of our English measure. This 
is not the place to follow the ceremony farther—how the corn was 
threshed out, parched, ground, and one omer of the flour, mixed 
with oil and frankincense, waved before the Lord in the Temple on 
the second Paschal day (or 16th of Nisan). But, as this festive 
procession started, amidst loud demonstrations, a small band of 
mourners turned from having laid their dead Master in His resting- 
place. The contrast is as sad as it is suggestive. And yet, not in 
the Temple, nor by the priest, but in the silence of that garden- 
tomb, was the first Omer of the new Paschal flour to he waved before 
the Lord. ’ 1 

1 * * i t « 4 # 

* Now on the morrow, which is after the preparation [the Friday], 
the chief priests and the Pharisees were gathered together unto 
Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while He 
was yet alive, After three days I rise again. Command, therefore, 
that the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, lest haply nis 
disciples come and steal Him away, and say unto the people, He is 
risen from the dead: so the last error shall be worse than the first. 

Pilate said unto them, Take a guard, go your way, make it as sure as 

1 See 1 The Temple and its Services,’ pp. 221-224. 
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BOOK ye can. So they went, and made the sepulchre sure, ne*Jing the 
v stone, the guard being with them.’ 

But was there really need lor it? Did they, who had spent what 
remained of daylight to prepare spices wherewith to anoint the Dead 
Christ, expect His Body to be removed, or did they expect—perhaps 
in their sorrow even think or His word: 1 1 rise again ’ ? But on that 
holy Sabbath, when the Sauhcdrists were thinking of how to make 
sure of the Dead Christ, what were the thoughts of Joseph of 
Arimathsea and Nicodcmus, of Peter and John, of the other disciples, 
and especially of the loving women who only waited for the first 
streak of Easter-light to do their last service of love? What were 
their thoughts of God—what of Christ—what of the Words He had 
spoken, the Deeds He had wrought, the salvation He had come to 
bring, and the Kingdom of Heaven which He was to open to all 

believers? 

Behind Him had closed the gates of Hades; but upon them rather 
than upon Him had fallen the shadows of death. Yet they still loved 

Him—and stronger than death was love. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


CHAPTER XVI. . 

ON THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST FROM THE DEAD. 

The history of the Life of Christ upon earth closes with a Miracle as chap. 
great as that of its inception. It may be said that the one casts xvi 
light upon the other. If He was what the Gospels represent Him, 

He must have been horn of a pure Virgin, without sin, and He must 
have risen from the Dead. If the story of His Birth be true, we can 
believe that of His Resurrection; if that of His Resurrection be true, 
wc can believe that of Ilis Birth. In the nature of things, the latter 
was incapable of strict historical proof; and, in the nature of things, 

H is Resurrection demanded and was capable of the fullest historical 
evidence. If such exists, the keystone is given to the arch; the 
miraculous Birth becomes almost a necessary postulate, and Jesus is 
the Christ in the full sense of the Gospels. And yet we mark, 
another parallel point between the account of the miraculous Birth 
and that of the Resurrection, the utter absence of details as regards 
these events themselves. It' this circumstance may be taken as in¬ 
direct evidence that they were not legendary, it also imposes on us 
the duty of observing the reverent silence so well-befitting the ease, 
and not intruding beyond the path which the Evangelic narrative has 
opened to us. 

That path is sufficiently narrow, and in some respects difficult; 
not, indeed, as to the great event itself, nor as to its leading features, 
but as to the more minute details. And here, again, our difficulties 
arise, not so much from any actual disagreement, as from the ab¬ 
sence of actual identity. Much of this is owing to the great compres¬ 
sion in the various narratives, due partly to the character of the 
event narrated, partly to the incomplete information possessed by 
the narrators—of whom only one was strictly an eyewitness, but 
chiefly to this, that to the different narrators the central point of 
interest lay in one or the other aspect of the circumstances connected 
with the Resurrection. Not only St. Matthew, 1 but also St. Luke, bo 


1 So CftDoo Westcotl. 
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compresses the narrative that ‘ the distinction of points of time ’ is 
almost effaced. St. Luke seems to crowd into the Easter Evening 
what himself tells us occupied forty days.* His is, so to speak, the 
pre-eminently Jerusalem account of the evidence of the Resurrec¬ 
tion; that of St. Matthew the pre-eminently Galilean account of it. 
Yet each implies and corroborates the facta of the other. 1 In general 
we ought to remember, that the Evangelists, and afterwards St. Paul, 
are not so much concerned to narrate the whole history of the Resur¬ 
rection as to furnish the evidence for it. And here what is distinc¬ 
tive in each is also characteristic of his special view-point. St. 
Matthew describes the impression of the full evidence of that Easter 
morning on friend and foe, and then hurries us from the Jerusalem 
stained with Christ's Blood back to the sweet Lake and the blessed 
Mount where first He spake. It is, os if he longed to realise the 
Risen Christ in the Beenes where he had learned to know Him. St. 
Mark, who is much more brief, gives not only a mere summary,’ but, 
if one might use the expression, tells it as from tins bosom of tbo 
Jerusalem family, from the house of his mother Mary. b St. Luke 
seems to have made most full inquiry as to all the facts of the Resur¬ 
rection, and his narrative might almost be inscribed: * Easter Day 
in Jerusalem.’ St. John paints such scenes—during the whole forty 
dayB, whether in Jerusalem or Galilee—as were most significant and 
teachful of this threefold lesson of his Gospels: that Jesus was the 
Christ, that He was the Son of God, and that, believing, we have life 
in Ilis Name. Lastly, St. Paul—as one born out of due time—pro¬ 
duces the testimony of the principal witnesses to the fact, in a kind 
of ascending climax." And this the more effectively, that he is evi¬ 
dently aware of the difficulties and the import of the question, and has 
taken pains to make himself acquainted with all the facts of the case. 


1 The render who is desirous of further 
studying this point io referred to tho 
&dmirablo analysis by Canon WertcoU in 
his notes prefatory U> fcSL. John xx. At 
the same lime T must respectfully express 
dissent from his arrangement of some of 
the events connected with the Resurrec¬ 
tion (u + a,, p. 288 a). 

1 I may hero state that I accept the 
genuineness of the concluding portion or 
§L Mark (xvl. 9-20). If, on internal 
grounds, it muat be admitted that it 
reads like a postscript; on the other 
hand, without it tho section would read 
like a mutilated document- This La not 
the place to discuss the grounds on 
which I have Anally accepted the genuine¬ 


ness of these verses. The reader may 
here be referred to Canon Cvok'ft ‘Revised 
Version of the first three Gospels , r pp. 
120-125, but especially to tho masterly 
and exhaustive work by Dean Jiunjon 
on * The last twelve verses of the Gospel 
according to St, Mark/ At the same 
time I would venture to say, that Dean 
Bnrgon has not attached sufficient Im¬ 
portance to the adverse impression made 
hy the verses in question on the ground 
of Internal evidence (Bee his chapter on 
the subject, pp. 136-100). And It must 
be confessed, that, whichever view we 
may ultimately adopt, the subject is beset 
with considerable difficulties. 
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The question is of such importance, alike in itself and as regards CHAP. 


again from the 


this whole history, that a discussion, however brief and even im¬ 
perfect, 1 preliminary to the consideration of the Evangelic narrations, 
seems nceessarj\ 

What thoughts concerning the Dead Christ filled the minds of 
Joseph of Arimathaea, of Nicodemus, and of the other disciples of 
Jesus, as well as of the Apostles and of the pious women? They 
believed Him to be dead, and they did not expect Him to rise again 
from the dead—at least, in our accepted sense of it. Of this there 
is abundant evidence from the moment of His Death, in the burial- 
spices brought by Nicodemus, in those prepared by the women (both 
of which were intended as against corruption), in the sorrow of the 
women at the empty tomb, in their supposition that the Body had 
been removed, in the perplexity and bearing of the Apostles, in the 
doubts of so many, and indeed in the express statement: ‘ For as 
yet they knew not the Scripture, that He must 
dead.’* And the notice in St. Matthew’s Gospel, b that the Sanhe- 
drists had taken precautions against His Body being stolen, so as to 
give the appearance of fulfilment to His prediction that He would 
rise again after three days 1 —that, therefore, they knew of such a 
prediction, and took it in the literal sense—would give only more 
emphasis to the opposite bearing of the disciples and their manifest 
non-cxpectancy of a literal Resurrection. What the disciples ex¬ 
pected, perhaps wished, was not Christ's return in glorified corporeity, 
but His Second Coming in glory into His Kingdom. 

But if they regarded Him as really dead and not to rise again in 
the literal sense, this had evidently no practical effect, not only on 

their former feelings towards Him, but even on their faith in Him as 
the promised Messiah.® This appears from the conduct of Joseph 
and Nicodemus, from the language of the women, and from the 
whole bearing of the Apostles and disciples. All this must have 
been very different, if they had regarded the Death of Christ, even 
on the Cross, as having given the lie to His Messianic Claims. 4 On 


xvi 



* Bt. John 
xx, 9 

* St. Matt. 

XXVll. $2-06 


1 I have purposely omitted detailed re¬ 
ferences to, and refutation of the argu¬ 
ments of opponents. 

1 But it must be truthfully admitted 
that there is force in some, though not in 
all, the objections urged against this 
incident by Meyer and others. It need 
scarcely be said that this would in no 
way invalidate the truth of the narrative* 
Further than this, which we unhesitat- 
Ingly state, we cannot at present enter 
on the question* See pp. 636, 637, 

* The statement of the two on the way 


to Emmaua (St* Lake xxiv* 21J: 'But 
we trusted that it was He Which should 
redeem Israel/ refers ouly to the dis- 
appoiutment of their Jewish hopes of a 
present Messianic Kingdom* 

4 It can scarcely be supposed, that 
their whole ideas of His Messiahship had 
in those few hours undergone a complete 
change, and that in a pbilosophico-ration- 
alistic direction, such as would have been 
absolutely and wholly foreign to minds 
and training like theirs. 
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v deeply grieved over the loss of their Master, and the seeming triumph 
-Y-*—' of His foes,* yet His Death came to them not unexpectedly, but 

1 Bt Hut t j i 

rrLio rather as of internal necessity and as the fulfilment of His otlcn re¬ 
peated prediction. Nor can we wonder at this, since He had, ever 
since the Transfiguration, laboured, against all their resistance and 
reluctance, to impress on them the fact of His Betrayal and Death. 
He had, indeed—although by no means so frequently or clearly—also 
referred to His Resurrection, But of this they might, according to 
their Jewish ideas, form a very different conception from that of a 
literal Resurrection of that Crucified Body in a glorified state, and 
yet capable of such terrestrial intercourse as the Risen Christ held 
with them. And if it be objected that, in Buch case, Christ must 
have clearly taught them all this, it ia sufficient to answer, that there 
was no need for such clear teaching on the point at that time; that 
the event itself would soon and best teach them; that it would have 
been impossible really to teach it, except by the event; and that 
any attempt at it would have involved a far fuller communication on 
this mysterious subject than, to judge from what is told us in Scrip¬ 
ture, it was the purpose of Christ to impart in our present state of 
faith and expectancy. Accordingly, from their point of view, the 
prediction of Christ might have referred to the continuance of His 
Work, to His Vindication, or to some apparition of Him, whether 
from heaven or on earth—such as that of the saints in Jerusalem 
after the Resurrection, or that of Elijah in Jewish belief—but espe¬ 
cially to His return in glory; certainly, not to the Resurrection as it 
actually took place. The fact itself would be quite foreign to Jewish 
ideas, which embraced the continuance of the soul after death and 
the final resurrection of the body, but not a state of spiritual corpo¬ 
reity, far less, under conditions such as those described in the Gospels,* 
Elijah, who is so constantly introduced in Jewish tradition, is never 
represented as sharing in meals or offering his body for touch; nay, 
the Angels who visited Abraham are represented as only making 
show of, not really, eating. 1 Clearly, the Apostles had not learned 


1 But even if a belief in His Resurrec¬ 
tion bad been a requirement in their 
faith, as Keim rightly ni&rlca, such 
realistic demonstration of it would not 
have been looked for. Herod Antipaa 
did not search the tomb of the Baptist 
when be believed him risen from the 
dead—how much more should the dis¬ 
ciples of Christ have been satisfied with 
evidence far lees realistic and frequent 
than that described In the Gospels. This 


consideration shows that there was no 
motive for Inventing the details con¬ 
nected with the history of the Resurrec¬ 
tion. 


1 So Josephus (Ant si. 1. 2), and. to 
show that this was not a rationalistic 
view, Baba Mels. 06 b, Ber. R, 48. Later 
tradition (Toe. to B. Meta.; Bemldb. R. 
10), Indeed, seems to admit the literal 
eating, bat ee representing travellers) and 
In acknowledgment of Abraham's boa- 
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the Resurrection of Christ either from the Scriptures—and this 
proves that the narrative of it was not intended as a fulfilment of 
previous expectancy—nor yet from the predictions of Christ to that 
effect; although without the one, and especially without the other, 
the empty grave would scarcely have wrought in them the assured 
conviction of the Resurrection of Christ. 1 

This brings us to the real question in hand. Since the Apostles 
and others evidently believed Him to be dead, and expected not His 
Resurrection, and since the fact of His Death was not to them a 
formidable, if any, objection to His Messianic Character—such as 
might have induced them to invent or imagine a Resurrection—how 
are wc to account for the history of the Resurrection with all its 
details in all the four Gospels and by St. Paul? The details, or 
‘signs 1 are clearly intended as evidences to all of the reality of the 
Resurrection, without which it would not have been believed; and 
their multiplication and variety must, therefore, be considered as 
indicating what otherwise would have been not only numerous but 
insuperable difficulties. Similarly, the language of St. Paul 1 implies 
a careful and searching inquiry on his part;* the more rational, 
that, besides intrinsic difficulties and Jewish preconceptions against 
it, the objections to the fact must have been so often and coarsely 
obtruded on him, whether in disputation or by the jibes of the Greek 
scholars and students who derided his preaching. 1 * 

Hence, the question to be faced is this; Considering their 
previous state of mind and the abseuce of any motive, how are we to 
account for the change of mind on the part of the disciples in regard 
to the Resurrection? There can at least be no question, that they 
came to believe, and with the most absolute certitude, in the Resur¬ 
rection as an historical fact; nor yet, that it formed the basis and 
substance of all their preaching of the Kingdom; nor yet, that St, 
Paul, up to his conversion a bitter enemy of Christ, was fully per¬ 
suaded of it; nor—to go a step back—that Jesus Himself expected 
it. Indeed, the world would not have been converted to a dead Jewish 
Christ, however His intimate disciples might have continued to love 
His memory. But they preached everywhere, first and foremost, 
the Resurrection from the deadl In the language of St, Paul: ‘If 
Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching vain, your faith 
also is vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God . . . ye 
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pitality. Onkelos simply renders liter- 1 This is well argued by Weiss , Leben 
ally, but the Targum Pseudo-Jon. seems Jesu, vol. ii. p. 60S. 
purposely to leave the point undeter- 1 This is conveyed by tbe verb 
mined. icrropiGa* 
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V lies the chief objection to the Resurrection: its miraculous character. 
'“*■The objection to Miracles, as such, proceeds on that false Supra* 
it LE. r ‘i 7 7 ‘ naturalism, which traces a Miracle to the immediate Jiat of tho 

Almighty without any intervening links; 1 and, as already shown, it 
involves a vicious petitio principii. But, after all, the Miraculous 
is only the to us unprecedented and uncognisablc—a very narrow 
basis on which to refuse historical investigation. And the historian 
has to account for the undoubted fact, that the Resurrection was the 
fundamental personal conviction of tbc Apostles and disciples, the 
basis of their preaching, and the final support of their martyrdom. 
What explanation then can be offered of it? 

1. We may here put aside two hypotheses, now universally dis¬ 
carded even in Germany, and which probably have never hcen 
seriously entertained in this country. They arc that of gross fraud 
on the part of the disciples, who had stolen the Body of Jesus—as 
to which even Strauss remarks, that such a falsehood is wholly 
incompatible w'ith their after-life, heroism, and martyrdom;—and 
again this, that Christ had not been really dead when taken from 
the Cross, and that He gradually revived again. Not to apeak of 
the many absurdities which this theory involves, 1 it really shifts—if 
we acquit the disciples of complicity—the fraud upon Christ Himself. 

2. The only other explanation, worthy of attention, is the so- 
called ‘Vision-hypothesis:’ that the Apostles really believed in the 
Resurrection, but that mere visions of Christ had wrought in them 
this belief. The hypothesis has been variously modified. According to 
some, these visions were the outcome of an excited imagination, of a 
morbid state of the nervous system. To this there is, of course, the 
preliminary objection, that such visiuns presuppose a previous ex¬ 
pectancy of the event, which, as we know, is the opposite of the fact. 
Again, such a ‘ Vision-hypothesis ’ in no way agrees with the many 
details and circumstances narrated in connection with the Risen One, 
Who is described as having appeared not only to one or another in 
the retirement of the chamber, but to many, and in a manner and 
circumstances which render the idea of a mere vision impossible. 
Besides, the visions of an excited imagination would not have 
endured and led to such results; most probably they would soon 
have given place to corresponding depression. 

1 The whole subjectof miracles requires 1 Such as this, how with pierced Feet 

fuller and clearer treatment than It baa He oonld hare gone to Ernmaua. 
yet received. 
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The * Vision-hypothesis ’ is not much improved, if wc regard the CHAP, 
supposed vision as the result of reflection—that the disciples, con- xvi 
vinccd that the Messiah could not remain dead (and this again is con- v —-v-** 
trary to fact) had wrought themselves first into a persuasion that He 
must rise, and then into visions of the Risen 1 One. Nor yet would 
it commend itself more to our mind, if we were to assume that these 
visions had been directly sent from God Himself,* to attest the fact 
that Christ lived. For, we have here to deaL with a series of facts that 
cannot be so explained, such as the showing them His Sacred Wounds; 
the offer to touch them; the command to handle Him, so as to convince 
themselves of His real corporeity; the eating with the disciples; the 
appearance by the Lake of Galilee, and others. Besides, the ‘ Vision- 
hypothesis ’ has to account for the events of the Easter-morning, and 


1 This argument might, of course, be 
variously elaborated, and the account in 
the Gospels represented as the form 
which it afterwards took it the belief of 
the Church. But (a) the whole ■ Vision- 
hypothesis r is shadowy and unreal, and 
the sacred writers themselves show that 
they knew the distinction between visions 
and real appearances; (h) it is impossible 
to reconcile it with such occurrences as 
that in St. Luke xxiv. 38-43 and St. 
John xxi. 13, and, if possible, even more 
bo, to set aside all these details as the 
outcome of later tradition, for which 
there was no other basis than the desire 
of vindicating a vision; (c) it is incom¬ 
patible with the careful inquiry of St. 
Paul, who, aa on so many other occasions, 
is here a most important witness, f <l) The 
theory involves the most arbitrary hand¬ 
ling or the Gospel-narratives, such as that 
the Apostles had at once returned to 
Galilee, w here the sight of the familiar 
scenes had kindled in them this enthu¬ 
siasm; that all the notices about the 
4 third day 1 are to be rejected, Ac* {#)* 
What was bo fundamental a belief as that 
of the Resurrection could not have had 
its origio in a delusive vision. This, as 
Keim has shown, would be incompatible 
with the calm clearness of conviction and 
strong purpose of action which were its 
outcome. Besides, are we to believe that 
the enthusiasm had firstseized the women, 
then the Apostles, and so on ? But how, 
in that case, about the 500 of whom SL 
Paul epeaks? They could scarcely all 
have been seized with the same mania* 
(/) A mere vision is unthinkable under 
such circumstances as the walk to Em- 
maua, the conversation with Thomas, 


with Peter, Ac* Besides, it is incom¬ 
patible with the giving of such definite 
promises by the Risen Christ as that of 
the Holy Spirit, and of such detailed 
directions ub that of Evangelising the 
world, (fi) Lastly, as Keim points out r 
it is incompatible with tlie fact that these 
manifestations ceased with the Ascension. 
Wc have eight or at most nine such mani¬ 
festations in the course of six weeks, and 
then they suddenly and permanently 
cease! This would not accord with the 
theory of visions on the part of excited 
enthusiasts. But were the Apostles 
such ? Does not the perusal of the 
Gospel-narratives leave on the impartial 
reader exactly the opposite impression ? 

* These two modes of accounting for 
the narrative of the Resurrection: by 
fraud, and that Christ's w as not real death, 
were already attempted by Celsus, 1700 
years ago, and the first, by the Jew's long 
before that. Keim has subjected them, 
as modi tied by different advocates, to a 
searching criticism, and, w ith keen irony, 
exhibited their utter absurdity. Io re¬ 
gard to the supposition of fraud he Bays: 
it show's that not even the faintest idea of 
the holy conviction of the Apostles aud 
first Christians has penetrated hardened 
spirits. The objection that the Risen One 
had only manifested Himself to friends, 
not before enemies, is also as old as 
Celsits. It ignores that, throughout* the 
revelation of Christ does not supersede, 
but imply faith; that there is no such 
thing in Christianity aa forcing convic¬ 
tion, instead of eliciting faith; and that 

the purpose of the manifestations of the 
Risen Christ was to confirm, to comfort, 
and to teach His disciples* As for Hia 
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»iv. 38-*a 


especially for the empty tomb from which the great stone had been 
rolled, and in which the very cerements 1 of death were seen by those 
who entered it. In fact, such a narrative as that recorded by St. Luke ■ 
seems almost designed to render the ‘ Vision-hypothesis ’ impossible. 
We arc expressly told, that the appearance of the Risen Christ, so far 
from meeting their anticipations, had affrighted them, and that they 
had thought itspcctral,on which Christ had reassured them, and bidden 
them handle Him, for * a spirit hath not flesh and bones,as ye behold Me 
having.’ Lastly, who removed the Body of Christ from thetomh? Six 
weeks afterwards, Peter preached the Resurrection of Christ in Jeru¬ 
salem. If Christ's enemies had removed the Body, they could easily 
have silenced Peter; if His friends, they would have been guilty of 
such fraud, as not even Strauss deems possible in the circumstances. 
The theories of deception, delusion,’ and vision being thus impos¬ 
sible, and the d. priori objection to the fact, as involving a Miracle, 
being a petitio principii, the historical student is shut up to the 
simple acceptance of the narrative. To this conclusion the unpre¬ 
paredness of the disciples, their previous opinions, their new testi¬ 
mony unto martyrdom, the foundation of the Christian Church, the 
testimony of so many, singly and in company, and the scries of re¬ 
corded manifestations during forty days, and in such different cir¬ 
cumstances, where mistake wus impossible, had already pointed with 
unerring certainty.’ And even if slight discrepancies, nay, some 
not strictly historical details, which might have been the outcome of 
earliest tradition in the Apostolic Church, could be shown in those 
accounts which were not of eyewitnesses, it would assuredly not 


enemies, the Lord had expressly declared 
that they would uot Bee Him again till 
the judgment 

1 Exaggeration would, of course, be 
here out of the question. 

1 The most deeply painful, but also 
interesting study is that of the conclusion 
at which Krim ultimately arrives (Geach. 
Jesu v. Naz. IiL pp* fiOO fiO.^V It has 
already been stated with what merciless 
irony he exposes the fraud and the non- 
death theory, os well as the arguments of 
Strauss. The ■ Viaion-bypothesU * he 
seems at Aral to advocate with consider¬ 
able ingenuity and rhetorical power. And 
he succeeds in this the more easily, that, 
alas, he surrenders—although most ar¬ 
bitrarily—almost ever>' historical detail 
lathe narrative of the Resurrection! Ami 
yet what is the result at which he ulti¬ 
mately arrives ? He shows, perhaps more 
Conclusively than any one else, that the 
1 vision-hypothesis T Is also impossible! 


Having done so, he virtually admits that 
he cannot offer any explanation as to 1 the 
mysterious exit 1 of the liTe or Jesus. 
Probably the visions of the Risen Christ 
were granted directly by God Himself 
and by the glorified Christ (p. 602V 
* Nay, even the bodily appearance itself 
may be conceded to those who without 
It fear to lose all 1 (j>. 6031. But from 
this there is but a very small step to the 
leaching of the Church. At any rate, 
the greatest of negative critics has, by 
the admission of his inability to explain 
the Resurrection in a natural manner, 
given the Tullest confirmation to the fun¬ 
damental article of our Christian faith. 

* Neuss (Hist. Evong. p. G9H) well re¬ 
marks, that if this fundamental dogma 
or the Church had been the outcome of 
invention, care would have been taken 
that the accounts of it should be io the 
strictest and most literal agreement 
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invalidate the great fact itself, which may unhesitatingly be pro- chap, 
nounced that best established in history. At the same time we XVI 
would carefully guard ourselves against the admission that those -v-** 
hypothetical daws really exist in the narratives. On the contrary, 
we believe them capable of the most satisfactory arrangement, unless 
under the strain of hypercriticism. 

The importance of all this cannot be adequately expressed in 
words. A dead Christ might have been -a Teacher and Wonder¬ 
worker, and remembered ami loved as such. But only a Risen and 
Living Christ could be the Saviour, the Life, and the Life-Giver— 
and as such preached to all men. And of this most blessed truth 
we have the fullest and most unquestionable evidence. We ean, 
therefore, implicitly yield ourselves to the impression of these narra¬ 
tives, and, still more, to the realisation of that most sacred and 
blessed fact. This is the foundation of the Church, the inscription 
on the banner of her armies, the strength and comfort of every 
Christian heart, and the grand hope of humanity: 

‘The Lord is risen indeed. 11 

i Godel aptly concludes his able dis- Christ's Resurrection, we may add, that 
cussion of the subject by observing that, this faith of the Apostles would have 
if i Struuss admits that the Church would never arisen unless the Resurrection had 
have never arisen if the Apostles had not been a true historical fact- 
had unshaken faith in the reality of 
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'ON THE THIRD DAT HE ROSE AGAIN FROM THE DEAD} HE ASCENDED INTO 

HEAVEN.’ 


(SL Mfctt nriiL 1-10; St Mark zrl 1-11; St Lake xxiv. 1-12; St John xx. 1-18; 
St. MatL xxviii. 11-15; St Mark xvi. 12, 13; St Luke xxiv. 13-35; 1 Cor. xv. 5; 
St Mark xvi. H; Sl Luke xxiv. 36-43; St. John xx. 19-25; St Johu xx. 26-29; 
St Mult xxviii. 16; SL John xxi. 1-24; St- MatL xxviii. 17-20; Sl Mark xvi. 
15-18; 1 Cor. xv. 6; St Lake xxiv. 44-53; St Mark xvi. 19, 20; Acts i. 3-12.) 


BOOK 

V 



1 SL Luke 
UlT. ID 

* SL Johu 

U. 1 


Obey dawn was streaking the sky, when they who had so lovingly 
watched Him to His Burying were making their lonely way to the 
rock-hewn Tomb in the Garden, 1 Considerable as are the diffi¬ 
culties of exactly harmonising the details in the various narratives— 
if, indeed, importance attaches to such attempts—we are thankftjl 
to know that any hesitation only attaches to the arrangement of 
minute particulars, 1 and not to the great facts of the case. And 
even these minute details would, as we shall have occasion to show, 
be harmonious, if only we knew all the circumstances. 

The difference, if such it may be called, in the names of the 
women, who at early morn went to the Tomb, scarce requires 
elaborate discussion. It may have been, that there were two parties, 
starting from different places to meet at the Tomb, and that this also 
accounts for the slight difference in the details of what they saw and 
heard at the Grave, At any rate, the mention of the two Marys and 
Joanna is supplemented in St* Luke 1 by that of the ‘other women 
with them/ while, if St, John speaks only of Mary Magdalene/ her 
report to Peter aud John: * We know not where they have laid Him/ 
implies, that she had not gone alone to the Tomh. It was the first 
day of the week *— according to Jewish reckoning the third day from 


1 I must remain uncertain, however 
Important, whether the aaflfldrtar 
refers to Saturday evening or earl; 
Sunday morning* 

1 The reader who Is desirous of com. 
paring the different views about these 
seeming or real small discrepancies is 
referred to the various Co m men Lari ea 
On the strictly orthodox side the most 


elaborate and learned attempt at concili¬ 
ation is that by Mr. McCMIun (New Test, 
Harmony nf the Four Gospels, pp. MS- 
538). although bis ultimate scheme of 
arrangement seems to me too compoelta. 

* vtao-afjfidratr, an expression which 

exactly answers to the Rabbinic V# 

n^rx 
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His Death. 1 The narrative leaves the impression that the Sabbath’s 
rest had delayed their visit to the Tomb; but it is at least a curious 
coincidence that the relatives and friends of the deceased were in the 
habit of going to the grave up to the third day (when presumably 
corruption was supposed to begin) r so as to make sure that those laid 
there were really dead. 1 Commenting on this, that Abraham descried 
Mount Moriah on the third day/ the Rabbis insist on the importance 
of * the third day ’ in various events connected with Israel, and 
specially speak of it in connection with the resurrection of the dead, 
referring in proof to Hos. vi, 2.° In another place, appealing to the 
same prophetic saying, they infer from Gen. xlii* IT, that God never 
leaves the just more than three days in anguish/ In mourning also 
the third day formed a sort of period, because it was thought that the 
soul hovered round the body till the third day, when it Anally parted 
from its earthly tabernacle. 4 

Although these things are here mentioned, we need scarcely say 
that no such thoughts were present with the holy mourners who, in 
the grey of that Sunday-morning, 3 went to. the Tomb. Whether or 
not there were two groups of women who started from different places 
to meet at the Tomb, the most prominent figure among them was 
Mary Magdalene*—as prominent among the pious women as Peter 
was among the Apostles. She seems to have first reached the Grave/ 
and, seeing the great stone that had eovered its entrance rolled away, 
hastily judged that the Body of the Lord had been removed* With¬ 
out waiting for further inquiry, she ran back to inform Peter and John 
of the fact. The Evangelist here explains, that there had been a 
great earthquake, and that the Angel of the Lord, to human sight as 
iightning and in brilliant white garment, had rolled back the stone, 
and sat upon it, when the guard, affrighted by what they heard and 
saw, and especially by the look and attitude of heavenly power in the 
Angel, had been seized with mortal faintness. Remembering the 
events connected with the Crucifixion, which had no doubt been talked 
about among the soldiery, and bearing in mind the impression of such 
a sight on such minds, we could readily understand the effect on the 
two sentries who that long night had kept guard over the solitary 


CHAP. 

XVII 


1 Mass, 
Eemanh. 
vili< p. 29 d 

b Gen. nil. 
4 


e Ber. R. 66, 
ed. Warsh. 

p, 102 b t top 

of page 
* Bar, R. 91 


* Mood K. 
28 b; Bor. 
R r 100 


1 Friday, Saturday, Sunday. This may be held as evidence, that St. 

1 I cannot believe that St. Matthew Matthew could not have meant that the 
xxviii. 1 refers to a visit of the two Marys two Marys had visited the grave on the 
on the Saturday evening, nor St. Mark previous evening (xxviih 1)* In such 
xvi, 1 to a purchasing at that time of case they must have seen the guard, 
spices. Nor could the women in that case have 

* The accounts imply, that the women wondered who would roll away the stone 
knew nothing of the sealing of the stone for them* 
and of the guard set over the Tomb. 
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book Tomb. The event itself (we mean: as regards the rolling away 
v of the stone), we suppose to have taken place after the Resurrection 
-■v—of Christ, in the early dawn, while the holy women were on their 

way to the Tomb. The earthquake cannot have been one in the 
ordinary sense, but a shaking of tho place, when the Lord of Life 
burst the gates of Hades tore-tenant His Glorified Body, and the 
lightning-like Angel descended from heaven to roll away the stone. 
To have left it there, when the Tomb was empty, would have implied 
what was no longer true. But there is a sublime irony in the contrast 
between man’s elaborate precautions and the case with which the 
Divine Hand can sweep them aside, and which, as throughout the 
history of the Christ and of His Church, recalls the prophetic declara¬ 
tion: ‘He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh at them.’ 

While the Magdalene hastened, probably by another road, to the 
abode of Peter and John, the other women also had reached the 
Tomb, either in one party, or, it may be, in two companies. They had 
wondered and feared how they could accomplish their pious purjwsc— 
for, who would roll away the stone for them? But, as so often, the 
difficulty apprehended no longer existed. Perhaps they thought 
that the now absent Mary Magdalene had obtained help for this. At 
any rate, they now entered the vestibule of the Sepulchre. Here the 
appearance of the Angel filled them with fear. But the heavenly 
Messenger bade them dismiss apprehension; he told them that 
Christ was not there, nor yet any longer dead, but risen, as, indeed, 
He had foretold in Galilee to His disciples; finally, he bade them 
hasten with the announcement to the disciples, and with this mes¬ 
sage, that, as Christ had directed them before, they were to meet 
Him in Galilee. It was not only that this connected, so to speak, 
the wondrous present with the familiar past, and helped them to 
realise that it was their very Master; nor yet that in the retirement, 
quiet, and security of Galilee, there would be best opportunity for 
Aillest manifestation, as to the five hundred, and for final conversation 
and instruction. But the main reason, and that which explains the 
otherwise Btrangc, almost exclusive, prominence given at such a 
moment to the direction to meet Him in Galilee, has ill ready been in¬ 
dicated in a previous chapter. 1 With the scattering of the Eleven in 
Qethscmane on the night of Christ’s betrayal, the Apostolic College 

was temporarily broken up. They continued, indeed, still to meet 
together as individual disciples, but the bond of the Apostolate was- 
for the moment, dissolved. And the Apostolic circle was to be 


1 See tbls Book, eh. xlL 
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re-formed, and the Apostolic Commission renewed and enlarged, in 
Galilee; not, indeed, by its Lake, where only seven of the Eleven 
seem to have been present, 1 but on the mountain where He had 
directed them to meet Him." Thus was the end to be like the 
beginning. Where He had first called, and directed them for their 
work, there would He again call them, give fullest directions, and 
bestow new and amplest powers. His appearances in Jerusalem 
were intended to prepare them for all this, 'to assure them completely 
and joyously of the fact of His Resurrection—the full teaching 
of which would be given in Galilee. And when the women, per¬ 
plexed and scarcely conscious, obeyed the command to go in and 
examine for themselves the now empty niche in the Tomb, they saw 
two Angels 1 * —probably as the Magdalene afterwards saw them—one 
at the head, the other at the feet, where the Body of Jesus had lain. 
They waited no longer, but hastened, without Bpeaking to any one, 
to carry to the disciples the tidings of which they could not even yet 
grasp the full import. 1 

2. But whatever unclearness of detail may rest on the narratives 
of the Synoptists, owing to their great compression, all is distinct when 
we follow the steps of the Magdalene, as these are traced in the 
Fourth Gospel. Hastening from the Tomb, she ran to the lodging 
of Peter and to that of John—the repetition of the preposition ‘ to’ 
probably marking, that the two occupied different, although perhaps 
closely adjoining, quarters." Her startling tidings induced them to 
go at once— ( and they went towards the sepulchre.’ ‘But they 
began to run, the two together ’—probably so soon as they were 
outside the town and near ‘the Garden.’ John, as the younger, 
outran Peter.’ B.eaching the Sepulchre first, and stooping down, ‘he 


CHAP. 

XVII 



a St. John 
xxi. 2 

* St. Matt. 

Axviii. 10 


0 So al¬ 
ready 


1 It may, however, have been that the 
appearance of the one Angel was to one 
company of women, that of two Angels 

to another. 

1 While I would speak very diffidently 
on the subject, it seems to me as if the 
Evangelists had compressed the whole of 
that morning's events into one narrative: 

4 The Women at the Sepulchre/ It is 
this compression which gives the appear¬ 
ance of more events than really took place, 
owing to the appearance of being divided 

into scenes, and the circumstance that 
the different writers give prominence to 
different persons or else to different 
details in what is really one scene. Nay, 
I am disposed—though again with great 
diffidence—to regard the appearance of 
Jesos 1 Lo the women ’ (St. MatL xxviii* 
9) as the same with that to Mary Mag¬ 


dalene, recorded in St. John n. 11-17, 
and referred to in St. Mark xvi. 9—the 
more so as the words in St. MatL 
xxviii. 9 4 as they went to tell His dis¬ 
ciples 1 are spurious, beiug probably in¬ 
tended for harmonistic purposes. But* 
while suggesting this view, I would by no 
means maintain it as one certain to my 
own mind, although it would simplify 
details otherwise very intricate. 

3 It may be regarded as a specimen 
of what one might designate as the 
imputation of sinister motives to the 
Evangelists, when the most 4 advanced f 
negative criticism describes this 4 legend ’ 
as implying tbe contest between Jewish 
and Gentile Christianity (Peter and 
John) in which the younger gains the 
race E Similarly, we are informed that 
the penitent thief on the Cross is intended 
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V napkin which lay apart by itself. If reverence and awe prevented 

' John from entering the (Sepulchre, his impulsive companion, who 
arrived immediately alter him, thought of nothing else than tho 
immediate and lull clearing up of the mystery. As he entered tho 
sepulchre, he ‘steadfastly (intently) beholds' ((JeaptT) in one place 
the linen swathes that had bound the Sacred Limbs, and in another 
the napkin that had been about His Head. There was no sign of 
haste, but all was orderly, leaving the impression of One Who had 
leisurely divested Himself of what no longer befitted Him. Soon 
* the other disciple 1 followed Peter. The effect of what lie saw was, 
that he now believed in his heart that the Master was risen—for till 
then they had not yet derived from Holy Scripture the knowledge 
that He must rise again. And this also is most instructive. It was 
not tho belief previously derived from Kcripturc, that Lhc Christ was 
to rise from the Head, which led to expectancy of it, but the evidence 
that He had risen which led them to the knowledge of what Scrip* 
ture taught on the subject. 

3. Yet whatever light had risen in the inmost sanctuary of John's 
heart, he spake not his thoughts to the Magdalene, whether she 
had reached the Sepulchre ere the two left it, or met them by the 
way. The two ApoBtlcs returned to their home, cither feeling that 
nothing more could be learned at the Tomb, or to wait for farther 
teaching and guidance. Or it might even have been partly due to a 
desire not to draw needless attention to the empty Tomb. Hut the love 
of the Magdalene could not rest satisfied, while doubt hang over the 
fate of His Sacred Body. It must he remembered that she knew 
only of the empty Tomb. For a time she gave way to the agony of 
her sorrow; then, as she wiped away her tears, she stooped to take 
one more look into the Tomb, which she thought empty, when, as 
she ‘intently gazed* (deapeT), the Tomb seemed no longer empty. 
At the head and feet, where the Sacred Body had lain, were seated 
two AngclB in white. Their question, so deeply true from their 
knowledge that Christ had risen: ‘Woman, why weepest thou f* 
seems to have come upon the Magdalene with such overpowering 
suddenness, that, without being able to realise—perhaps in the semi- 
gloom—who it was that had asked it, she spake, bent only on ob¬ 
taining the information she sought: ‘ Because they have taken away 

to Indicate the Gentile*, the impenitent Intended m covert attack* by certain 
the Jews 1 But no luipiAgo can be tondcodw in the e&rlv Church 

itroD* to repudiate the imputation, other*—the Petrine and Jacobi ne againrt 
that so many part* of the Goepela were the Johanolne and Pauline direction*. 
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my Lord, and I know not 1 where they have laid Him/ So is it CHAP* 
often with us, that, weeping, we ask the question of doubt or fear, xvu 
which, if we only knew, would never have risen to our lips; nay, v — 
that heaven’s own ‘Why?* fails to impress us, even when the 
Voice of its Messengers would gently recall us from the error of our 
impatience. 

But already another answer was to be given to the Magdalene* 

As she spake, she became conscious of another Presence close to her. 

Quickly turning round, 4 she gazed 1 {deejpei) on One Whom she 
recognised not, but regarded as the gardener, from His presence there 
and from His question: ‘ Woman, why weepest thou? Whom seekest 
thou? 1 The hope, that she might now learn what she sought, gave 
wings to her words—Intensity and pathos. If the supposed gardener 
had borne to another place the Sacred Body, she would take It away, 
if she only knew where It was laid. This depth and agony of love, 
which made the Magdalene forget even the restraints of a Jewish 
woman's intercourse with a stranger, was the key that opened the 
Lips of Jesus. A moment’s pause, and He spake her name in those 
well-remembered accents, that had first unbound her from sevenfold 
demoniac power and called her into a new life. It was as another 
unbinding, another call into a new life. She had not known His 
appearance, just as the others did not know Him at first, so unlike, 
and yet so like, was the glorified Body to that which they had known. 

But she could not mistake the Voice, especially when It spake to 
her, and spake her name. So do we also often fail to recognise the 
Lord when He comes to us * in another form 1 * than we had known. ‘St. Mark 

xvl 12 

But we cannot fail to recognise Him when He speaks to us and speaks 
our name. 

Perhaps we may here be allowed to pause, and, from the non¬ 
recognition of the Risen Lord till He spoke, ask this question: With 
what body shall we rise? Like or unlike the past? Assuredly, most 
like* Our bodies will then be true ; for the soul will body itself 
forth according to its past history—not only impress itself, as now 
on the features, but express itself—so that a man may be known by 
what'he is, and as what he is. Thus, in this respect also, has the 
Resurrection a moral aspect, and is the completion of the history of 

1 When Meyer contends that the piural knowledge of it—he must have over- 
iu SL John xx. 2, 1 We know not where looked that, when alone, ehe repeats 
they have laid Him, 1 does not refer to the same words in ver. 13, bat markedly 
the presence of other women with the usea the singular number: ‘I know 
Magdalene, but is a genera) expression noL’ 
for: We, all His followers, have no 
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mankind and of each man. And the Christ also must have borne in 
His glorified Body all that He was, all that even Hie most intimate 
disciples had not known nor understood while He was with them, 

which they now failed to recognise, but knew at once when He spake 
to them. 

It was precisely this which now prompted the action of the Mag¬ 
dalene-prompted also, and explains, the answer of the Lord. As 
in her name she recognised His Name, the rush of old feeling came 
over her, and with the familiar ‘ Rabboni! * iny Master—she would 
fain have grasped Him. Was it the unconscious impulse to take 
hold on the precious treasure which she had thought for ever lost; 
the unconscious attempt to make sure that it was not merely an 
apparition of Jesus from heaven, but the real Christ in His corporeity 
on earth; or a gesture of veneration, the beginning of such acts of 
worship as her heart prompted? Probably all these; and yet prob¬ 
ably she was not at the moment distinctly conscious of either or of 
any of these feelings. But to them all there was one answer, and in 
it a higher direction, given by the words of the Lord: * Touch Me not, 
for I am not yet ascended to the Father, 1 Not the Jesus appearing 
from heaven—for He had not yet ascended to the Father; not the 
former intercourse, not the former homage and worship. There was 
yet a future of completion before Him in the Ascension, of which 
Mary knew not. Between that future of completion and the past of 
work, the present was a gap—belonging partly to the past and partly 
to the future. The past could not be recalled, the future could not 
be anticipated. The present was of reassurance, of consolation, 
of preparation, of teaching. Let the Magdalene go and tell His 
f brethren 1 of the Ascension. So would she best and most truly tell 
them that she had seen Him; so also would they best learn how the 
Resurrection linked the past of His Work of love for them to the 
future: * I ascend unto My Father, and your Father, and to my God, 
and your God. 1 Thus, the fullest teaching of the past, the clearest 
manifestation of the present, and the brightest teaching of the 
fiiture—all as gathered up in the Resurrection—came to the Apostles 
through the mouth of love of her out of whom He had cast seven 
devils. 

4, Yet another scene on that Easter morning does St. Matthew 
relate, in explanation of how the well-known Jewish calumny had 
arisen that the disciples had stolen away the Body of Jesus. He 


1 This may represent the Galilean form of the expression, and. If so, would be 
all the more evidential. 
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tells, how the guard had reported to the chief priests what had hap¬ 
pened, and how they in turn had bribed the guard to spread this 
rumor, at the same time promising that if the fictitious account 
of their having slept while the disciples robbed the Sepulchre should 
reach Pilate, they would intercede on their behalf. Whatever else 
may be said, we know that from the time of Justin Martyr this 
has been the Jewish explanation.* Of late, however, it has, among 
thoughtful Jewish writers, given place to the so-called ‘ Vision-hypo¬ 
thesis,’ to which full reference has already been made. 

5. It was the early afternoon of that spring-day perhaps soon after 
the early meal, when two men from that circle of disciples left the 
City. Their narrative affords deeply interesting glimpses into the 
circle of the Church in those first days. The impression conveyed 
to us is of utter bewilderment, in which only some things stood out 
unshaken and firm: love to the Person of Jesus; love among the 
brethren; mutual confidence and fellowship; together with a dim 
hope of something yet to come—if not Christ in His Kingdom, yet 
some manifestation of, or approach to it. The Apostolic College 
seems broken up into units; even the two chief Apostles, Peter and 
John, are only ‘ certain of them that were with us.' And no wonder; 
for they are no longer ‘ Apostles ’—sent out. Who is to send them 
forth? Not a dead Christ I And what would be their commission, 
and to whom and whither? And above all rested a cloud of utter 
uncertainty and perplexity. Jesus was a Prophet mighty in word 
and deed before God and all the people. But their ruler3 had cruci¬ 
fied Him. What was to be their new relation to Jesus; what to 
their rulers? And what of the great hope of the Kingdom, which 
they had connected with Him? 

Thus they were unclear on that very Easter Day even as to Hia 
Mission and Work: unclear as to the past, the present, and the 
future. What need for the Resurrection, and for the teaching which 
the Risen One alone could bring! These two men had on that very 
day been in communication with Peter and John. And it leaves 
on us the impression, that, amidst the general confusion, all had 
brought such tidings as they had, or had come to hear them, and 
had tried but failed, to put it all into order or to see light around it. 
‘ The women ’ had come to tell of the empty Tomb and of their vision 
of Angels, who said that He was alive. But as yet the Apostles had 


CHAP. 

XVII 



c, 

Tryph* 
ivii.; cvlll. 


1 In its coarsest form it is told Id the Igoea Satan®. 

&o-called Toldoth Jeshu, which may be 3 So Grdlz t and most of the modern 
seen at the end of Wagen&eifs Tela writers. 
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BOOK no explanation to offer. Peter and John had gone to see for them- 
T selves. They had brought back confirmation of the report that the 

Tomb was empty, but they had seen neither Angels nor Him Whom 
they were said to have declared alive. And, although the two had 
evidently left the circle of the disciples, if not Jerusalem, before the 
Magdalene came, yet we know that even her account did not carry 
• bl Mark conviction to the minds of those that heard it,* 

xtI# 11 

Of the two, who on that early spring afternoon left the City in 
company, we know that one bore the name of Cleopas. 1 The other, 
unnamed, has for that very reason, and because the narrative of that 
work bears in its vividness the character of personal recollection, been 
identified with St. Luke himself. If so, then, as has been finely re¬ 
marked,* each of the Gospels would, like a picture, bear in some dim 
comer the indication of its author: the first, that of the ‘publican;’ 
that by St. Mark, that of the young man, who, in the night of the 
Betrayal, had fled from his captors; that of St. Luke in the com¬ 
panion of Cleopas; and that of St. John, in the disciple whom Jesus 
loved. Uncertainty, almost equal to that about the second traveller 
to Emmaus, rests ou the identification of that place. 1 But such 


1 This may be either a form of AJpheuB, 

or of Cleopatroa. 

1 By Qodet. 

* Not Less than four localities bare been 
identified with EmraauB. But some 
preliminary difficulties must be cleared. 
Tbe name Emmaus is spelt in different 
ways Id the Tulmud (comp. Neubauer , 
Geogr. d. Talm. p. 100, Note 3). Josephus 
(War iv. l. 3; Ant. xviii. 2. 3) explains 
tbe meaning of the name as ‘warm bathed 
or thermal springs. We will not com* 
plicate the question by discussing tbe 
derivation of Emmaus. In another place 
(War viL 6. 6} Josephus speaks of 
Vespasian having settled in an Emmaus, 
sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, a colony 
of bis soldiers. There can be little 
doubt that tbe Emmaus of St Luke and 
that of Josephus are identical. Lastly, 
we read in the Misbuab (Sukb_ iv* 5) of a 
Motso whence they fetched the willow 
branches with which the altar was 

decorated at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and tbe Talmud explains this Moza as Ko- 
lonieh, which again is identified by Chris* 
tian writers with Vespasian's colony of 
Roman soldiers (Cd,?part\Cbronol Geogr, 
Einl. p. 207; Quart. Rep. of the Pal. 
Explor. Fund, July, 1831. p. 237 [not 
without some alight inaccuracies]). But 


an examination of the passage in the 
Mishnab must lead us to dismiss this 
part of the theory. No one could imagine 
that the worshippers would walk sixty 
stadia (seven or eight miles) for willow 
branches to decorate the altar, while the 
Mishnah, besides, describes this Moza as 
ftefoir, or south of Jerusalem, whereas the 
modern Kolonieh (which is identified 
with the Colon la of Josephus) is north¬ 
west of Jerusalem. No doubt, the 
Talmud, knowing that there was au 
Emmaus which was a ' Colonin.' blunder¬ 
ingly identified with it the Moza of the 
willow branches. This, however, it seems 
lawful to infer from it that tbe Emmaus 
of Jossphus bore popularly tbe name of 
Kolonieh. We can now examine the 
foor proposed identifications of Emmaas. 
The oldest and the youngest of these may 
be briefly dism isaed. The moat co m mon, 
perhaps the earliest Identification, was 
with the ancient Nicopoiis y tbe modem 
Arriv'd#, which in Rabbinic writings also 
bears the name of Emmaus (AVu/vruer, 
a. s.). But this is impossible, as Nico- 
polis is twenty miles from Jerusalem. 
Tbe latest proposed identification is that 
with Urtas, to the south of Bethlehem 
(Mib. FYnn, Quart. Rep. of Pah Exlor, 
Fund, Jan. 1803 , p. 63 ). It Is Impossible 
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great probability attaches, if not to the exact spot, yet to the locality, chap. 
or rather the valley, that we may in imagination follow the two xvn 
companions on their road. "v-* 

We leave the City by the Western Gate. A rapid progress for 
about twenty-five minntes, and we have reached the edge of the 
plateau. The blood-stained City, and the cloud-and-gloorn-eapped 
trysting-place of' the followers of Jesus, are behind us; and with 
every step forward and upward the air seems fresher and freer, as if 
we felt in it the scent of mountain, or even the far-ofl‘ breezes of the 
sea. Other twenty-five or thirty minutes—perhaps a little more, 
passing here and there country-houses —and we pause to look back, 
now on the wide prospect far as Bethlehem. Again we pursue our 
way. We are now getting beyond the dreary, rocky region, and are 
entering on a valley. To our right is the pleasant spot that marks 
the ancient Nephtoah' on the border of Judah, now occupied by the »Joeh. it. 
village of Lifta . A short quarter of an hour more, and we have 
left the well-paved Roman road and are heading up a lovely valley. 

The path gently climbs in a north-westerly direction, with the height 
on which Emmaus stands prominently before us. About equidistant 
are, on the right Lifta, on the left Kolonieh. The roads from these 
two, describing almost a semicircle (the one to the north-west, the 
other to the north-east), meet about a quarter of a mile to the south 
of Emmaus (Hammoza, Beit Mizza). What an oasis this in a region 
of bills I Along the course of the stream, which babbles down, and 
low in the valley is crossed by a bridge, are scented orange- and 

lemon-gardens, olive-groves, luscious fruit trees, pleasant enclosures, 
shady nooks, bright dwellings, and on the height lovely Emmaus. 


here to enter into the various reasons 
urged by the talented and accomplished 
proposer of this identification * Suffice it, 
tn refutation, to note, that, admittedly , 
there were ■ no natural hot-baths/ or 
thermal springs, here, only * artificial 
Homan baths, T such a a, no doubt, in 
many other places, and that 4 this Em¬ 
in aus was Emmaus only at the particular 
period when they (St, Luke and Jose - 
phns) were writing" (u, b, p, 62j, There 
now only remain two localities, the 
modern Kolonieh aud Kubeibeh —for the 
strange proposed identification by Lieut. 
Cornier in the Quarterly Rep. of the 
Pal. Explor. Fund, Oct, 1876 (pp. 172- 
175) seems now abandoned even by 
Its author Kolonieh would, of course, 
represent the Oolonia of Josephus^ accord¬ 


ing to the Talmud = Emmaus. But this 
is only 45 furlongs from Jerusalem. 
But at the head of the same valley, in 
the Wady Buwai, and at a distaoce 
of about three miles north, is Kubeibeh, 
the Emmaus of the Crnsaders, just 
sixty furlongs from Jerusalem. Be¬ 
tween these places is Beit Mizza , or 
Haimnoza } which I regard as the real 
Emmaus. It wonld be nearly 55 or 
1 about 60 furlongs ’ (St. Luke)—sufficient¬ 
ly near to Kolonieh (Colonia) to account 
for the name, since the 4 colony * would 
extend up the valley, and sufficiently 
near to Kuheiheh to account for the tra¬ 
dition. The Palestine Exploration Fund 
has now apparently fixed on Kubeibeh as 
the site (see Q. Report, July, 1881, p. 237, 
and their N.T. map. 
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BOOS A sweet spot to which to wander on that spring afternoon; 1 a most 
V suitable place where to meet such companionship, and to find such 

teaching, as on that Easter Day* 

It may have been where the two roads fVora Lifta and Kolo- 
nieh meet, that the mysterious Stranger, Whom they knew not, their 
eyes being i holden, 1 joined the two friends* Yet all these six or seven 
miles 1 their converse had been of Him, and even now their flushed 
faces bore the marks of sadness * on account of those events of which 
they had been speaking—disappointed hopes, all the more bitter for 
the perplexing tidings about the empty Tomb and the absent Body 
of the Christ* So is Christ often near to us when our eyes arc holden, 
and we know Him not; and so do ignorance and unbelief often fill 
our hearts with sadness, even when truest joy would most become us* 
To the question of the Stranger about the topics of a conversation 
which had so visibly affected them, 4 they replied in language which 
shows that they were so absorbed by it themselves, as scarcely to 
understand how even a festive pilgrim and stranger in Jerusalem 
could have failed to know it, or perceive its supreme importance. 
Yet, strangely unsympathetic as from His question He might seem, 
there was that in His Appearance which unlocked their inmost 
hearts* They told Him their thoughts about this Jesus; how He 
had showed Himself a Prophet mighty in deed aod word before God 
and all the people;* then, how their rulers had crucified Him; and, 
lastly, how fresh perplexity had come to them from the tidings which 
the women had brought, and which Peter and John had so far con¬ 
firmed, but were unable to explain* Thoir words were almost child¬ 
like in their simplicity, deeply truthful, and with a pathos and earnest 
craving for guidance and comfort that goes straight to the heart. 
To such souls it was, that the Risen Saviour would give His first 
teaching. The very rebuke with which He opened it must have 
brought its comfort. We also, in our weakness, are sometimes sore 
distrest when we hear what, at the moment, seem to us insuperable 

1 Even to this day this seems a unlike the rest* We can understand the 
favourite resort of the inhabitants of question as in our A. V,, but scarcely the 
Jerusalem for ao afternoon (comp, standing-still and looking sad on the 

Gander's Tent-Work In Palestine, L pp* question as in the R-V. 

25-27). 4 Without this last clause we coaid 

* 00 furlongs aboat = 7| miles* hardly understand how a stranger would 

1 I cannot persuade myself that the accost them, and ask the subject of their 
right reading of the close of ver* 17 conversation. 

(Sl Lake xxiv.) can be ‘ And they stood * Meyer's rendering of of hyivt tq In 
still* looking sad/ Every reader will ver 19 as implying: se pr&stttil, se 
mark Lhls as an incongruous, jejune pr&lntiti Is more correct than the * which 
break-up In the vivid narrative, quite was* of both the A.7* and R.V* 
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difficulties raised to any of the great truths of our holy faith; and, chap. 

in perhaps equal weakness, feel comforted and strengthened, when XVII 

some ‘ great one ’ turns them aside, or avows himself in face of them ““v—- 

a believing disciple of Christ. As if man’s puny height could reach 
up to heaven’s mysteries, or any big infant’s strength were needed 
to steady the building which Goil has roared on that great Corner¬ 
stone! But Christ’s rebuke was not of such kind. Tlieir sorrow 
arose from their folly in looking only at the things seen, and this, 
from their slowness to believe what the prophets had spoken. Had 
they attended to this, instead of allowing themselves to be swallowed 
up by the outward, they would have understood it all. Did not the 
Scriptures with one voice teach this twofold truth about the Mes¬ 
siah, that He was to suffer and to enter into His glory? Then why 

wonder—why not rather expect, that He had suffered, and that 

Angels hud proclaimed Him alive again? 

He spake it, and fresh hope sprang up in their hearts, new 
thoughts rose in their minds. Their eager gaze was fastened on Him 
as He now opened up, one by one, the Scriptures, from Moses and all 
the prophets, and in each well-remembered passage interpreted to them 
the things concerning Himself. Oh, that we had been there to hear 
—though in the silence of our hearts also, if only we crave for it, 
and if w r e walk with Him, He sometimes so opens from the Scriptures 
—uay, from all the Scriptures, that which comes not to us by 
critical study: ‘ the things concerning Himself.’ All too quickly fled 
the moments. The brief space was traversed, and the Stranger 

seemed about to pass on from Emmaus—not feigning it, but really: 
for, the Christ will only abide with us if our longing and loving con¬ 
strain Him. But they could not part with Him. ‘ They constrained 
Him.’ Love made them ingenious. It was toward evening; the day 
was far spent; He must even abide with them. What a rush of 
thought and. feeling comes to us, as we think of it all, and try to 
realise times, scenes, circumstances in our experience, that are blessedly 
akin to it. 

The Master allowed Himself to be constrained. He went in to be 
their guest, as they thought, for the night. The simple evening-meal 
was spread. He sat down with them to the frugal board. And now 
He was no longer the Stranger; He was the Master. No one asked, 
or questioned, as He took the bread and spake the words of blessing, 
then, breaking, gave it to them. But that moment it was, as if an 
unfelt Hand had been taken from their eyelids, as if suddenly the film 
had been cleared from their eight. And as they knew Him, He 
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vanished from their view—for, that which He had come to do had been 
done. They were unspeakably rich and happy now. But, amidst it 
all, one thing forced itself ever anew upon them, that, even while 
their eyes had yet been holdcn, their hearts had burned within them, 
while He spake to them and opened to them the Scriptures. So, then, 
they had learned to the full the Resurrection-lesson—not only that 
He was risen indeed, but that it needed not His seen Bodily Presence, 
if only He opened up to the heart and mind all the Scriptures con¬ 
cerning Himself. And this, concerning those other words about 
‘holding’and ‘touching’ Him—about having converse and fellow¬ 
ship with Him as the Risen One, had been also the lesson taught the 
Magdalene, when He would not suffer her loving, worshipful touch, 
pointing her to the Ascension before Him. This is the great lesson 
concerning the Risen One, which the Church fully learned in the Day 
of Pentecost. 

6. That same afternoon, in circumstances and manner to us un¬ 
known, the Lord had appeared to Peter.* We may perhaps suggest, 
that it was after His manifestation at Emmaus. This would complete 
the cycle of mercy: first, to the loving sorrow of the woman; next, to 
the loving perplexity of the disciples; then, to the anxious heart of 
the stricken Peter—last, in the circle of the Apostles, which was 
again drawing together around the assured fact of His Resurrection. 

7. These two in Emmaus could not have kept the good tidings to 
themselves. Even if they had not remembered the sorrow and per¬ 
plexity in which they had left their fellow-disciples in Jerusalem that 
forenoon, they could not have kept it to themselves, could not have 
remained in Emmaus, but must have gone to their brethren in the 
City. So they left the uneaten meal, and hastened back the road they 
bad travelled with the now well-known Stranger—but, ah, with what 
lighter hearts and stepsl 

They knew well the trysting-place where to find ‘the Twelvo'— 
nay, not the Twelve now, but 1 the Eleven’—and even thus their circle 
was not complete, for, as already stated, it was broken up, and at least 
Thomas was not with the others on that Easter-Evening of the first 
‘Lord's Day.' But, as St. Luke is careful to inform us, b with them 
were the others who then associated with them. This is of extreme 
importance, as marking that the words which the Risen Christ spake 
on that occasion were addressed not to the Apostles as such—a thought 
forbidden also by the absence of Thomas—but to the Church, although 
it may be as personified and represented by Buch of the ‘Twelve,’ or 
rather 'Eleven,' as were present on the occasion. 
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When the two from Emmaus arrived, they found the little band CHAP, 
as sheep sheltering within the fold from the storm. Whether they XVII 
apprehended persecution simply as disciples, or because the tidings 
of the empty Tomb, which had reached the authorities, would stir 
the fears of the Sanhcdrists, special precautions had been taken. 

The outer and inner doors were shut, alike to conceal their gather¬ 
ing aud to prevent surprise, But those assembled were now sure 
of at least one thing. Christ ivas risen. And when they from 
Emmaus told their wondrous story, the others could antiphonally 
reply by relating how He had appeared, not only to the Magdalene, 
but also to Peter. Aud still they seem not yet to have under¬ 
stood His Resurrection; to have regarded it as rather an Ascension 
to Heaven, from which He had made manifestation, than as the 
reappearance of His real, though glorified Corporeity. 

They were sitting at meat 1 —if wc may infer from the notice of 
St. Mark, and from what happened immediately afterwards, discussing, 
not without considerable doubt and misgiving, the real import of these 
appearances of Christ, That to the Magdalene seems to have been 
put aside—at least, it is not mentioned, and, even in regard to the 
others, they seem to have been considered, at any rate by some, 
rather as what we might call spectral appearances. But all at once 
He stood in the midst of them. The common salutation—on His 
Lips not common, but a reality—fell on their hearts at first with 
terror rather than joy. They had spoken of spectra] appearances, 
and now they believed they were i gazing ’ {Oeaypeiv) on ‘a spirit.’ 

This the Saviour first, and once for all, corrected, by the exhibition 
of the glorified marks of His Saered Wounds, and by bidding them 
handle Him to convince themselves, that His was a real Body, and 
what they saw not a disembodied spirit. 1 The unbelief of doubt now 
gave place to the not daring to believe all that it meant, for very 
gladness, and for wondering whether there could now be any longer 
fellowship or bond between this Risen Christ and them in their 
bodies. It was to remove this also, which, though from another 
aspect, was equally unbelief, that the Saviour now partook before 
them of their supper of broiled fish, 1 thus holding with them true 
human fellowship as of old. 3 


1 I cannot understand why Canon 
Cook ('Speaker's Commentary 1 ad loc.) 
regards St. Luke xxiy. 39 as belonging 
* to the appearance on the octave of the 
Resurrection/ It appears to me, on the 
contrary, to be strictly parallel to St 
John xx. 20. 


5 The words 1 and a honeycomb f seem 
spurious. 

* Such seems to me the meaning of His 
eating; any attempt at explaining, we 
willingly forego in our ignorance of the 
conditions of a glorified body, just as we 
refuse to discuss the manner in which 
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It was this lesson of His continuity—in the strictest sense—with 
the past, which was required in order that the Church might be, so 
to Bpeak, reconstituted now in the Name, Power, and Spirit of the 
Risen One Who had lived and died. Once more He spake the 
‘Peace be unto you! 1 and now it was to them not occasion of doubt 
or fear, but the well-known salutation of their old Lord and Master. 
It was followed by the re-gathering and constituting of the Church as 
that of Jesus Christ, the Risen One, The Church of the Risen One was 
to be the Ambassador of Christ, as He had been the Delegate of the 
Father. ‘The Apostles were [say rather, ‘ the Church was T ] com¬ 
missioned to carry on Christ's work, and not to begin a new one. 11 * As 
the Father has sent Me [in the past, for His Mission was completed], 
even so send 1 I you [in the constant present, till His Coming again]. 1 
This marks the threefold relation of the Church to the Son, to the 
Fatherland to the world,and her position in it. In the same manner, 
for the same purpose, nay, so far os possible, with the same qualifi¬ 
cation and the same authority as the Father had sent Christ, does He 
commission His Church. And so it was that He made it a very real 
commission when He breathed on them, not individually but as an 
assembly, and said: ‘Take ye the * Holy Ghost; 1 and this, manifestly 
not in the absolute sense, since the Holy Ghost was not yet given, 4 
but as the connecting link with, and the qualification for, the authority 
bestowed on the Church. Or, to set forth another aspect of it by 
somewhat inverting the order of the words: Alike the Mission of the 
Church and her authority to forgive or retain sins are connected with 
a personal qualification: 1 Take ye the Holy Ghost;'—in which the 
word ‘ take 1 should also be marked. This is the authority which the 
Church possesses, not ex opere operator but as connected with the 
taking and the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the Church. 


He suddenly appeared In the room while 
the doors were shut But 1 at least can¬ 
not believe, that His body was then Id a 
1 transition state/ not perfected nor quite 
glorified till His Ascension. 

1 Westcolt, 

1 The words In the two clauses are 
different In regard to the sending of 
Christ {dxi(Tr(TA.iC£r grjand in regard to 
the Cburcli (niuirtv vpaf). No doubt* 
there must be deeper meaning in this 
distinction* yet both are used alike of 
Christ and of the disciples. It may be 
as Creme r seems to hlnt(Bibi. Theol* Lex. 
of the N.T. p. 529) that dxooreXXtu* 
ffom which ' apostle ’ and ‘mpostolate’ 
are derived, refers to a mission with a 
definite commission, or rather for a defi¬ 


nite purpose, while jra/iira* Is sending in 
a general sense. See the Learned and 
ingenious Note of Canon Westeott 
(Comm, on Sl John. p. 298). 

8 In the original the definite article is 
omitted. But this, though significant, 
can surely not be supposed to prove 
that the expression is equivalent to 'a 
gift of the Holy Ghost. 1 For, os Meyer 
has pointed out. the word is used In other 
passages without the article, where the 

Holy Ghost is referred to (comp. Sl 
J ohn t. 33; vil. 39; Acts i. 2, 5). 

4 This alone would suffice to show 
what misinterpretation la sometimes 
made, by friend and foe, or the use of 
these words in the English Ordinal* 
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It still remains to explain, so far as we can, these two points: in 
what this power of forgiving and retaining sins consists, and in what 
manner it resides in the Church. In regard to the former we must 
first inquire what idea it would convey to those to whom Christ spake 
the words. It has already been explained,* that the power of 
* loosing ' and * binding ’ referred to the legislative authority claimed 
by, and conceded to, the Rabbinic College. Similarly, as previously 
stated, that here referred to applied to their juridical or judicial 
power, according to which they pronounced a person either 1 Zakkai* 
innocent or ‘free’; ‘absolved,’ 1 Patur'\ or else 'liable, ’ ‘guilty,’ 

‘ Chayyahh ’ (whether liable to punishment or sacrifice). In the true 
sense, therefore, this is rather administrative, disciplinary power, 

‘ the power of the keys ’—such as St. Paul would have had the 
Corinthian Church put in force—the power of admission and exclu¬ 
sion, of the authoritative declaration of the forgiveness of sins, in 
the exercise of which power (as it seems to the present writer) the 
authority for the administration of the Holy Sacraments is also in¬ 
volved. And yet it is not, as is sometimes represented, ‘ absolution 
from sin,’ which belongs only to God and to Christ as Head of the 
Church, but absolution of the sinner, which He has delegated to His 
Church: ‘ Whosesoever sins ye forgi ve, they are forgiven.’ These 
words also teach us, that what the Rabbis claimed in virtue of their 
office, that the Lord bestowed on His Church in virtue of her receiving, 
and of the indwelling of, the Holy Ghost. 

In answering the second question proposed, we must bear in mind 
one important point. The power of ‘ binding ’ and ‘ loosing ’ had 
been primarily committed to the Apostles,” and exercised by them 
in connection with the Church. 0 On the other hand, that of for¬ 
giving and retaining sins, in the sense explained, was primarily 
bestowed on the Church, and exercised by her through her repre¬ 
sentatives, the Apostles, and those to whom they committed rule. a 
Although, therefore, the Lord on that night committed this power to 
His Church, it was in the person of her representatives and rulers. 
The Apostles alone could exercise legislative functions, 1 but the 
Church has to the end of time ‘ the power of the keys.’ 

8. There had heen absent from the. circle of diseiples on that 
Easter-Evening one of the Apostles, Thomas. Even when told of 
the marvellous events at that gathering, he refused to believe, unless 
he had personal and sensuous evidence of the truth of the report. 
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1 The decrees of. the first Councils either os disciplinary, or else as explaoo- 
should be regarded not as legislative, but tory of Apostolic teaching and legislation. 
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It can scarcely have been, that Thomas did not believe in the fact 
that Christ's Body had quitted the Tomh, or that He had really 
appeared. But he held fast hy what we may term the Vision- 
hypothesis, or, in this case, rather the spectral theory. But until 
this Apostle also had come to conviction of the Resurrection in the 
only real sense—of the identical though glorified Corporeity of the 
Lord, and hence of the continuity of the past with the present and 
future, it was impossible to re-form the Apostolic Circle, or to renew 
the Apostolic commission, since its primal message was testimonv 
concerning the Risen One. This, if we may so suggest, seems the 
reason why the Apostles still remained in Jerusalem, instead of 
hastening, as directed, to meet the Master in Galilee. 

A quiet week had passed, during which—and this also may be 
for our twofold learning—the Apostles excluded not Thomas, 1 nor 
yet Thomas withdrew from the Apostles. Once more the day of 
days had come—the Octave of the Feast. From that Easter-Day 
onwards the Church must, even without special institution, have 
celebrated the weekly-recurring memorial of His Insurrection, as 
that when He breathed on the Church the breath of a new life, and 
consecrated it to be His Representative. Thus, it was not only the 
memorial of His Resurrection, but the birthday of the Church, even 
as Pentecost was her baptismal day. On that Octave, then, the 
disciples were again gathered, under circumstances precisely similar bo 
those of Easter, but now Thomas was also with them. Once more— 
and it is again specially marked: 4 the doore being shut' the 
Risen Saviour appeared in the midst of the disciples with the well- 
known salutation. He now offered to Thomas the demanded evidence ; 
but it was no longer either needed or sought. With a full rush of 
feeling he yielded himself to the blessed conviction, which, once 
formed, must immediately have passed into act of adoration : 4 My 
Lord and my God! 1 The fullest confession this hitherto made, and 
which truly embraced the whole outcome of the new conviction 
concerning the reality of Christ s Resurrection.. We remember how, 
under similar circumstances, Nathanael had been the first to utter 
fullest confession. 1 We also remember the analogous reply of the 
Saviour. As then, so now, He pointed bo the higher: to a faith 
which was not the outcome of sight, and therefore limited and bounded 


1 Tt mast, however, be remembered la the company or the Apostles, 
that Thomas did not deny that Christ * Significantly, the expression ‘forfear 
was risen—except as in the peculiar sense of the Jews* do longer occurs. That 
of the Resurrection. Had he denied the apprehension bad for the preeent passed 
other, he would scarcely have cod tinned away. 
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by sight, whether of the senses or of perception by the intellect. As 
one has finely remarked: ‘This last and greatest of the Beatitudes is 
the peculiar heritage of the later Church ’ 1 —and thus most aptly 
conies as the consecration gift, of that Church. 

9. The next scene presented to us is once again by the Lake of 
Galilee. The manifestation to Thomas, and, with it, the restoration 
of unity in the Apostolic Circle, had originally concluded the Gospel 
of St. John.* But the report which had spread in the early Church, 
that the Disciple whom Jesus loved was not to die, led him to add to 
his Gospel, by way of Appendix, an account of the events with 
which this expectancy had connected itself. It is most instructive 
to the critic, when challenged at every step to explain why one or 
another fact is not mentioned or mentioned only in one Gospel, to 
Gud that, hut for the correction of a possible misapprehension in 
regard to the aged Apostle, the Fourth Gospel would have contained 
no reference to the manifestation of Christ in Galilee, nay, to the 
presence of the disciples there before the Ascension. Yet, for all 
that, St. John had it in his mind. And should we not learn from 
this, that what appear to us strange omissions, which, when held 
by the side of the other Gospel-narratives, seem to involve discre¬ 
pancies, may be capable of the most satisfactory explanation, if we 
only knew all the circumstances? 

The history itself sparkles like a gem in its own peculiar setting. 
It is of green Galilee, and of the blue Lake, and recalls the early 
days and scenes of this history. As St. Matthew has it,* ‘ the eleven 
disciples went away into Galilee ’—probably immediately after that 
Octave of the Easter. s It can scarcely be doubted, that they made 
known not only the fact of the Resurrection, but the trysting which 
the Risen One had given them—perhaps at that Mountain where 
He had spoken His first ‘Sermon.* And so it was, that ‘some 
doubted,’' and that He afterwards appeared to the five hundred at 
once/ But on that morning there were by the Lake of Tiberias only 
seven of the disciples. Five of them only are named. They are 
those who most closely kept in company with Him—perhaps also 
they who lived nearest the Lake. 

The scene is introduced by Peter’s proposal to go a-fishing. It 
seems as if the old habits had come back to them with the old 
associations. Peter’s companions naturally proposed to join him/ 
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1 Canon Westcolt occurred daring all the forty days, 

* The account of SL Luke (xxiv, 44- 3 The word 1 immediately ’ in St* John 

48) is a condensed narrative—without xxL 3 is spurious, 

distinction of time or place—of what 
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BOOK Ail that, still, clear night they were on the Lake, but caught 
V nothing. Did not this recall to them the former event, when James 
'■—V"-' aDd John, and Peter and Andrew were called to be Apostles, and did 

it not specially recall to Peter the searching and sounding of his 
* 8 i heart on the morning that followed? 1 But so utterly sclf-unconseious 

were they, and, let us add, so far is this history from any trace of 
legendary desigD, 1 that not the slightest indication of this appears. 
Early morning was breaking, and under the rosy glow above the 
cool shadows were still lying on the pebbly ‘beach.’ There stood 
the Figure of One Whom they recognised not—nay, not even when 
He spake. Yet His Words ware intended to bring them this know¬ 
ledge. The direction to cast the net to the right side of the ship 
brought them, as He had said, the haul for which they had toiled 
all night in vain. And more than this: such a multitude of fishes, 
that they were not able to draw up the net into tbe ship. This was 
enough for 'the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ and whose heart may 
previously have misgiven him. He whispered it to Peter: * It is 
the Lord,’ and Simon, only reverently gathering about him his fisher’s 
upper garment,* cast himself into the sea. Yet even so, except to be 
Booner by the side of Christ, Peter seems to have gained nothing by 
his haste. The others, leaving the ship, and transferring themselves 
to a small boat, which must have been attached to it, followed, 
rowing the short distance of about one hundred yards, 1 and dragging 
after them the net, weighted with the fishes. 

They stepped on the beach, hallowed by His Presence, in silence, 
as if they had entered Church or Temple. They dared not even 
dispose of the netful of fishes which they had dragged on shore, 
until He directed them what to do. This only they noticed, that 
some unseen hand had prepared the morning meat, which, when 
asked by the Master, they had admitted they had not of their own. 
And now Jesus directed them to bring the fish they had caught. 
When Peter dragged up the weighted net, it was found fall of great 
fishes, not less than a hundred and fifty-three in number. There is 
do need to attach any symbolic import to that number, as the Fathers 
and later writers have done. We can quite understand—nay, it 
seems almost natural, that, in the peculiar circumstances, they should 
have counted the large fishes in that miraculous draught that still 

1 Tet SL John mast have been no- dlcatlve lhat (he narrator la himself 
qoalnted wtU> this narrative, recorded aa from the Lake of Galilee. 

It la by all the three Synoptlsts. 1 About 300 cubits. 

* This notice also seems specially In- 
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left the net unbroken. 1 It may have been, that they were told to CHAP, 
count the fishes—partly, also, to show the reality of what had taken XVII 

place. But on the fire of coals there seems to have been only one ' — ' 

fish, and beside it only one bread. 2 To this meal He now bade them, 
for they seem still to have hung back in reverent, awe, nor durst they 
ask Him, Who He was, well knowing it was the Lord. This, as 
St. John notes, was the third appearance of Christ to the disciples as 
a body.' 

10. And still this morning of blessing was not ended. The 
frugal meal was past, with all its significant teaching of just sufficient 
provision for His Servants, and abundant supply in the unbroken net 
beside them. But some special teaching was needed, more even 
than that to Thomas, for him whose work was to be so prominent 
among the Apostles, whose love was so ardent, and yet in its very 
ardour so full of danger to himself. For, our dangers spring not 
only from deficiency, but it may be from excess of feeling, when that 
feeling is not commensurate with inward strength. Had Peter not 
confessed, quite honestly, j et, as the event proved, mistaking]}', that 
his love to Christ would endure even an ordeal that would disperse 
all the others?* And had he not, almost immediately afterwards, 
and though prophetically warned of it, thrice denied his Lord? 

Jesus had, indeed, since then appeared specially to Peter as the 
Risen One. But this threefold denial still stood, as it were, uncan¬ 
celled before the other disciples, nay, before Peter himself. It was to 
this that the threefold question of the Risen Lord now referred. 

Turning to Peter, with pointed though most gentle allusion to the 
danger of self-confidence—a confidence springing from only a sense 
of personal affection, even though genuine—He asked: ‘Simon, son 
of Jona '—as it were with fullest reference to what he was naturally 

—‘ lovest thou Me more than these? ’ Peter understood it all. No 
longer with confidence in self, avoiding the former reference to the 
others, and even with marked choice of a different word to express 
his affection 4 from that which the Saviour had used, he replied, ap¬ 
pealing rather to his Lord's, than to his own consciousness: ‘Yea, 

Lord, Thou knowest that Hove Thee.’ And even here the answer of 

1 Canon Westcott gives, from St, 1 This seems implied in tbe absence of 
Augustine, the points of difference be- the article in St. John xxi. 9. 
tween this and the miraculous draught 3 St. John could not have meant His 
of flshea on the former occasion (St. third appearance in general, since bim- 
Luke v.). These are very interesting. self had recorded three previous mani- 
Not so the fanciful speculations of the testations. 

Fathers about the symbolic meaning of 4 Christ asks: ayairai fie, and Peter 
the number 153. answers: av oiSai ozt <pXa> ae. 
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BOOK Christ is characteristic. It was to set him first the humblest work, 

V that which needed most tender care and patience: ‘ Feed [provide with 

food] My Lambs.’ 

Yet a second time came the same question, although now without 
the reference to the others, and, with the same answer by Peter, tho 
now varied and enlarged commission: ‘ Feed [shepherd, noi/iairt] My 
Sheep.’ Yet a third time did Jesus repeat the same question, now 
adopting in it the very word which Peter had used to express his 
affection. Peter was grieved at this threefold repetition. It recalled 
only too bitterly his threefold denial. And yet the Lord was not 
doubtful of Peter’s love, for each time He followed up His question 
with a fresh Apostolic commission; but now that He put it for the 
third time, Peter would have the Lord send down the sounding-line 
quite into the lowest deep of his heart: ‘ Lord, Thou knowest all 
things—Thou perceivest 1 that I love Theel’ And now the Saviour 
spake it: ‘Feed [provide food for] My Sheep.’ His Lambs, His 
Sheep, to be provided for, to be tended as such! And only love can 
do such serviee. 

Yes, and Peter did love the Lord Jesus. He had loved Him when 
he said it, only too confident in the strength of his feelings, that he 
would follow the Master even unto death. And Jesus saw it all— 
yea, and how this love of the ardent temperament which had once 
made him rove at wild liberty, would give place to patient work of 
love, and be crowned with that martyrdom which, when the beloved 
disciple wrote, was already matter of the past. And the very 
manner of death by which he was to glorify God was indicated in 

the words of Jesus. 

As He spake them, He joined the symbolic action to His ‘ Follow 
Me.’ This command, and the encouragement of being in death 
literally made like Him—following Him—were Peter’s best strength. 
He obeyed; but as he turned to do so, he Baw another following. 
As St. John himself puts it, it seems almost to convey that he had 
longed to share Peter’s call, with all that it implied. For, St. John 
Bpeaks of himself as the disciple whom Jesus loved, and he reminds us 
that in that night of betrayal he had been specially a sharer with 
Peter, nay, had spoken what the other had silently asked of him. Was 

it impatience, was it a touch of the old Peter, or was it a simple 
inquiry of brotherly interest which prompted the question, as he 
pointed to John: ‘Lord—and this man, what?’ Whatever had 
been the motive, to him, as to us all, when, perplexed about those 

1 jftrutTKtti, 
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who seem to follow Christ, we ask it—sometimes in bigoted narrow* chap. 
ness, sometimes in ignorance, folly, or jealousy—is this the answer: xvn 
‘What is that to thee? follow thou Me. ’ For John also had his life- x — 
work for Christ. It was to * tarry ’ while He was coming 1 —to tarry 
those many years in patient labour, while Christ was coming. 

But what did it mean? The saying went abroad among the 
brethren that John was not to die, but to tarry till Jesus came* again 
to reign, when death would be swallowed up in victory. But Jesus 
had not so said, only: ‘ If I will that he tarry while I am coming.’ 

What that ‘Coming’ was, Jesus had not said, and John knew not. 

So, then, there are things, and connected with His Coming, on which 
Jesus has left the veil, only to be lilted by His own Hand—which He 
means us not to know at present, and which we should be content to 
leave as He has left them. 

11. Beyond this narrative we have only briefest notices: by St, 

Paul, of Christ manifesting Himself to James, which probably finally 
decided him for Christ, and of His manifestation to the five hundred 
at once; by St. Matthew, of the Eleven meeting Him at the mountain, 
where He had appointed them; by St. Luke, of the teaching in the 
Scriptures during the forty days of communication between the Risen 
Christ and the disciples. 

But this twofold testimony comes to us from St. Matthew and St. 

Mark, that then the worshipping disciples were once more formed into 
the Apostolic Circle—Apostles, now, of the Risen Christ. And this 
was the warrant of their new commission: ‘ All power (authority) 

has been given to Me in heaven and on earth.' And this was their 
new commission: ‘ Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.’ And this was their work: ‘Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you.’ And this 
is Hi3 final and sure promise: ‘And lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’ 

12. We are once more in Jerusalem, whither He had bidden them 
go to tarry for the fulfilment of the great promise. The Pentecost 
was drawing nigh. And on that last day—-the day of His Ascension 
—He led them forth to the well-remembered Bethany. From where 
He had made His last triumphal Entry into Jerusalem before His 
Crucifixion, would He make His triumphant Entry visibly into 

1 So Canon Westcott renders the mean- ment of the Church- The tradition that 
Ing. The 'coming 1 might refer to the St- John only slept in his grave at Ephe- 
second Coming, to the destruction of sue is mentioned even by St, Augustine. 

Jerusalem, or even to the Arm establish- 
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BOOK Heaven, Once more would they have asked Him about that which 
v seemed to them the final consummation—the restoration of the 

Kingdom to Israel. But such questions became them not. Theirs 
was to be work, not rest; suffering, not triumph. The great promise 
before them was of spiritual, not outward, power: of the Holy Ghost 
—and their call not yet to reign with Him, but to hear witness for 
Him. And, as He so spake, He lifted His Hands in blessing upon 
them, and, as He was visibly taken up, a cloud received Him. And 
still they gazed, with upturned faces, on that luminous cloud which 
had received Him, and two Angels spake to them this last message 
from Him, that He should so come in like manner—as they bad 
beheld Him going into heaven. 

And so their last question to Him, ere He had parted from them, 
was also answered, and with blessed assurance. Reverently they 
worshipped Him; then, with great joy, returned to Jerusalem. So 
it was all true, all real—and Christ i sat down at the Right Hand of 
GhxJI’ Henceforth, neither doubting, ashamed, nor yet afraid, they 
‘were continually in the Temple, blessing God.’ ‘And they went 
forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, and con¬ 
firming the word by the signs that followed. Amen/ 

Ament It is so. Ring out the bells of heaven; sing forth the 
Angelic welcome of worship; carry it to the utmost bounds of earth! 
Shine forth from Bethany, Thou Sun of Righteousness, and chase 
away earth's mist and darkness, for Heaven's golden day has 
broken I 


Easter Morning , 1883.—Our task is ended—and we also worship 
and look up. And we go back from this sight into a hostile world, 
to love, and to live, and to work for the Risen Christ. But as earth's 
day is growing dim, and, with earth's gathering darkness, breaks over 
it heaven's storm, we ring out—as of old they were wont, from church- 
tower, to the mariners that hugged a rock-bound coast—our Eastcr- 
bells to guide them who are belated, over the storm-tossed sea, beyond 
the breakers, into the desired haven. Ring out, earth, all thy Easter- 
chimes; bring your offerings, all ye people; worship in faith, for— 
‘This Jesus, Which was received up from you into heaven, shall 
ao come, in like manner as ye beheld Him going into heaven/ ‘ Even 
so, Lord Jesus, come quicklyl’ 
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PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC WRITINGS. 

(See voL i. pp. 37, 38, and other places,) 

Only the briefest account of these can he given in this place; barely more than an 
enumeration* 

I, The Book of Enoch. —As the contents and the literature of this remarkable 

book, which is quoted by St- Jude (vv. 14, 15) T have been fully described in Dr, 

Smith's and Wace's Dictionary of Christian Biography (vol. it pp, 124-128), we may 

here refer to it the more short!v, 

* 

It comes to us from Palestine, but has only been preserved in an Ethiopia trans¬ 
lation (published by Archbishop Laurence [Oxford, 1838 \ in English transl. 3rd ed. 
1821-1838; German tranal, by A. G , Hoffmann], then from five different MSS. by 
Professor Diilmann [Leipzig, 1851; in German transl. Leipzig, 1853]), But even 
the Ethiopic translation is not from the original Hebrew or Aramaic, hut from a 
Greek version, of which a small fragment has been discovered (eh. Ixxxix. 42-49; 
published by Cardinal MaL Comp, also Gtidemeister % Zeitschr. d. D- Morg. Ges. for 
1855, pp. 621-624, a ad Gehhardf, Merx T Arch. ii. 1872, p, 2431, 

As regards the contents of the work: An Introduction of five brief chapters, and 
the book (which, however, con tains not a few spurious passages) consists of five 
parts, followed by a suitable Epilogue. The most interesting portions are those 
which tell of the Fall of the Angela and its conaequeuces, of Enoch’s rapt journeys 
through heaven and earth, and of what he saw and heard (cb, vi,-xxxvL); 
the Apocalyptic portions about the Kingdom of Heaven and the Advent of the 
Messiah (lxxxm.-xcL); and, lastly, the hortatory discourses (xcL-cv,), When we 
add, that it is pervaded by a tone of iotense faith and earnestness about the 
Messiah, ‘the la3t things/ and other doctrines specially brought ont in the New 
Testament, its importance wilt be understood- Altogether the Book of Enoch con¬ 
tains 108 chapters. 

From a literary point of view, it has been arranged (by Schiirer and others) into 
three parts: —1. The Original Work {Qrundschriff), eh. i,-xxxvi.; lxxih-cv. 
This portion is supposed to date from about 175 b.c. 1 , The Parables T eh. xxxvii.- 
liv, 6; Iv. 3-lix.; Ixi.-lxiv,; Ixix. 26-lxxi. This part also dates previous to the 
Birth of Christ—perhaps from the time of Herod the Great 3. The so-called 
Noachian Sections t ch, liv. 7-lv. 2; lx,; lxv,-lxix, 25, To these mnst be added 
cb, evi,, evil., and the later conclusion in cb. cviii. On the dates of all these 
portions it is impossible to speak definitely, 

13, Even greater, though a different interest, attaches to the Sibylline Oracles , 
written in Greek hexameters* 1 In their present form they consist of twelve books, 

1 W« have in the main accepted the learned criticism of Prolessor FriedHd> (Oracula 
flihylllna, lfloa. 
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together with severeJ fragments. Passing over two large fragments, which seem to 
have originally formed the chief part of the introduction to Book Ill., we have (1) 
the two first Books. These con Lain part of an older and Hellenist Jewish Sibyl as 
well as of a poem by the Jewish Pseudo-Phocylides, in which heathen myths con¬ 
cerning the first ages of man are curiously welded with Old Testament views. The 
rest of these two books was composed, and the whole put together, not earlier than 
the close of the second century, perhaps by a Jewish Christian. (2) The third Book 
is by far the most interesting. Besides the fragments already referred to, w. 97- 
807 are the work of a Hellenist Jew, deeply imbued with the Messianic hope. This 
part dales from about 160 before our era. while w. 49-96 seem to belong to the 
year 31 b.c. The rest (tv. 1-45, 818-6281 dates from a later period. We must here 
confine oar attention to the most ancient portion of the work. For our present pur¬ 
pose, we may arrange it into three parts. In the Oral, the ancient heathen tbeogony 
Is recast in a Jewish mould—Cranus becomes Noah; Shem, Ham, and Japhetb are 
Saturn, Titan, aod Japetus, while the building of the Tower of Babylon is the rebel¬ 
lion or the Titans. Then the history of the world is told, the Kingdom of larael and 
of David forming the centre of all What we have called the second Is the most 
curious part of the work. It embodies ancient heathen oracles, so to speak, In a 
Jewish recension, and interwoven with Jewish elements. The third part may be 
generally described as anti-heathen, polemical and Apocalyptic. The Sibyl is 
thoroughly Hellenistic in spirit. She is loud and earnest in her appeals, bold and 
defiant in the tone of her Jewish pride, self-conscious and iramphaut in her antici¬ 
pations. But the most remarkable circumstance la, that this Judaiaiug and Jewish 
Sibyl seems to have passed—though possibly only in parts—as the oracles of the 
ancient Erythraean Sibyl, which bad predicted to the Greeks the fall of Troy, and 
those of the Sibyl of Cum£, which, in the infancy of Rome, Tarqulnius Superbus had 
deposited in the Capitol, and that as such it is quoted from by Virgil (In his 4 th 
Eclogue) in his description of the Golden Age. 

Of the other Sibylline Books little need be said. The 4th, 5th, 9th, and 12th 
Books were written by Egyptian Jews at dates varying from the year 60 to the third 
century of our era. Book VL is of Christian origin, the work of a Judaislng 
Christian, about the second half of the second century. Book V11L, which em¬ 
bodies Jewish portions, is also of Christian authorship, aod so are Books X. and XI. 

ELL The collection of eighteen hymns, which in their Greek version bear the 
name of the PeaUer of Solomon must originally have been written In Hebrew, and 
dates from more than half a century before our era. They are the outcome of a 
soul intensely earnest, although we not □□ frequently meet expressions of Pharisaic 
self-righteousness. 1 It is a time of national sorrow in which the poet slogs, and It 
almost seems as if these ‘Psalms* bad been intended to take ap one or another 
of the leading thoughts in the corresponding DavIdle Psalms, aod to make, as it 
were, application of them to the existing dream glances,* Though somewhat 
Hellenistic Id ils cast, the collection breathes ardent Messianic expectancy, and firm 
faith In the resurrection, and eternal reward and poniahmeot (Ul. 16; xlll. 9, 10; xlv. 
2, fl, 7; xv. 11 to I he end y . 

IT. Another work of that dav— 1 Lade QmesUf or 1 The Book of Jubilees *— 

i Coup, foe example. 1 * T. ft. flnt lam with Ibe tbne opening Psalms In 

* Ms view which. so fbr as 1 km, hae (be Dvrutir MMV la oar 1 Puliw of Balo- 
ftot been snaasted by crttJc*. wtll be oon- moo/ ee li were. 4D historical common lair 
Aimed by an attentive penual of almost by the typical'safer * and Is ourooUsoOon 
every • Psalm * In the coUwttn (amy. da only a ngmast f 
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has been preserved to os in its Ethiopia translation (though a Latin version of part 
of it has lately been discovered) and is a Huggadic Commentary on Genesis. Pro¬ 
fessing to be a revelation to Moses during the forty days on Mount Sinai, it seeks to 
fill iaeiuue in the sacred history, specially in reference to its chronology. Its char- 
racier is hortatory and warning, and it breathes a strong anti-R 3m an spirit. It 
was written by a Palestinian in Hebrew, or rather Aramaean, probably about the 
time of Christ. The name, 1 Book of Jubilees,* is derived from the circumstance that 
the Scripture-chronology ia arranged according to Jubilee periods of forty-nine 
years, fifty of these (or 2,450 years) being counted from the Creation to the 
entrance into Canaan. 

V. Among the Fseudepigraphic Writings we also include the 4 th Book of 
Esdras f which appears among our Apocrypha as 2 Esdras ch. iii.~xiv. (the cwo first 
and the two last chapters being spurious additions). The work, originally written 
in Greek, has only been preserved in translation into five different languages (Latin, 
Arabic, Syriac, Ethiopic, and Armenian). It was composed probably about the 
end of the first century after Christ. From this circumstance, and the influence of 
Christianity on the mind of the writer, who, however, ia an earnest Jew, its interest 
and importance can be scarcely exaggerated. The name of Ezra was probably 
assumed, because the writer wished to treat mainly of the mystery of Israel's fall 
and restoration. 

The other Psendepigraphic Writings are:— 

VI. The Ascension (ch. L-v.) and Vision (ch, vi.-xi.) of Isaiah r which describes 
the martyrdom of the prophet (with a Christian interpolation [ch. in. 14-iy. 22] 
ascribing his death to prophecy of Christ, and containing Apocalyptic portions), and 
then what he saw in heaven. The book is probably based on an older Jewish 
account, but is chiefly of Christian heretical authorship. It exists only in transla¬ 
tions, of which that in Ethiopic (with Latin and English versions) has been edited 
by Archibishop Laurence . 

VII. The Assumption of Moses (probably quoted in St. Jude ver, 9) also exists 
only in translation, and is really a fragment. It consists of twelve chapters. After 
an Introduction {ch, i.) r containing an address of Moses to Joshua, the former, pro¬ 
fessedly, opens to Joshua the future of Israel to the time of Varus. This is followed 
by au Apocalyptic portion, beginning at ch, vii. and ending with ch. x. The two con¬ 
cluding chapters are dialogues between Joshua and Moses. The book dates probably 
from about the year 2 b.c,, or shortly afterwards. Besides the Apocalyptic portions 
the interest lies chiefly in the fact that the writer seema to belong to the Nationalist 
party, and that we gain some glimpses of the Apocalyptic views and hopes—the highest 
spiritual tendency—of that deeply interesting movement Most markedly, this Book 
at least is strongly anti-Pharisaic, especially in its opposition to their purifications 
(ch. vii.). We would here specially note a remarkable resemblance between 
2 Tim. iii. 1-5 and this in Assump. Mos, vii. 3-10: (3) 1 Et regnabunt de bis 
homines pestilentiosi et impii, dicentes se esse iustos, (4) et hi suscitabunt iram 
anlmorum suorum, qul erunt homines dolosi, sibi placentea, fleti in omnibus suis et 
omni hora die! amantes convivia, devoratores gulae (5) . . . (6) [paupe] rum 
bopomm comestores, dicentes se haec face re propter miser icordiam eornm, (7) 
sed et exterminate res, queruli et fallaces, celantes se ue possint cognosci, impii in 
scelere, pleni et iniquitate ab nriente usque ad occideatem, (8) dicentes: habebimus 
discubltiones et luxuriam edentes etbibentes, et potabimus nos, tamquam principes 
erim us, (9) Et rnanus eorum etdeotes inmunda tractabunt, et os eorum loquetur 
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APP. Ingentia, et superdloent: (10) noli [tu me] tangere, be inquiries me , , / But tt 

I Is very significant, that instead of the denunciation of the Pharisees in tt. 9, 10 of 

the Assumptio t we have in 2 Tim. iii, 6. the words 1 having the form of godlineu, 
but denying the power thereof. 1 

VUL The Apocalypse of Barueh .—This also exists only in Syriac translation, 
and Is apparently fragmentary, since the vision promised Ln ch. Ixxvi, 3 is not re¬ 
ported, while the Epistle of Baruch to the two and a half tribes in Babylon, referred 
to In lxxvii. 19, is also missing. The book has been divided into seven sections 
(L-xii.; xiii.-xx.; xxi.-xxxiv.; xxxv.-xlvL; xlvii.-lu.; liii.-Ixxvi.; lxxvii.- 
lxxxvii.). The w hole is in a form of revelation to Baruch, and of his replies, and 
questions, or of notices about his bearing, fast, prayers, Ac. The most interring 
parts are in sections v. and vi. In the former we mark (ch. xlviii. 31-41) the 
reference to the consequence of the sin of our first parents (ver. 42; comp, also 
xr 11 3; xxiil 4; liv. 13, 19), and in ch, xiix. the discussion and Information' 
with what body and in what form the dead shall rise, which Is answered, not as 
by SL Paul in 1 Cor. xv,—though the question raised (1 Cor. xv. 35) is precisely the 
same—but in the strictly Rabbinic manner, described by us in vol. ii. pp. 398, 399. 
Id section vi. we specially mark (ch. Ixix.-lxxiv.) the Apocalyptic descriptions of 
the Last Days, and of the Reign and Judgment of Messiah. In general, the figura¬ 
tive language in that Book is instructive in regard to the phraseology used in the 
Apocalyptic portions of the New Testament- Lastly, we mark that the views on 
the consequences of the Fall are much more limited than Lhoee expressed in 4 Eedraa. 
Indeed, they do not go beyond physical death as the consequence of the sin of our 
first parents (see especially liv. 19: Non eat ergo Adam causa, nisi mime siue 
tantmn; nos vero unusqnisque fuit animtt sue Adam). At the same time, it seems 
to ns, as if perhaps the reasoning rather than the language of the writer indicated 
hesitation on his part (Uv. 14-19; comp, also first danse of xiviiL 43). It almost 
seems as if Uv. 14-19 were intended as against the reasoning of St. Paul, Rom. v. 
12 to the end. In this respect the passage in Baruch Ls most to teres ting, not only in 
itself (see for ex. ver. 16: Gerto enim qul credit reel pie t mereedem), but In re¬ 
ference to the teaching of 4 Eedraa, which, as regards original sin, takes another 
direction than Baruch. But I have little doobt that both allode to the—to them— 
novel teaching of St. Paul on that doctrine. Lastly, as regards the question when 
this remarkable work was written, we would place its composition q/Ttor the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem. Most writers date It before the publication of 4 Eedraa, 
Even the appearance of a Pseudo-Baruch and Pseudo-Esdras are significant of the 
political circumstances and the religious hopes of the nation. 

For criticism and fragments of other Old Testament Pseudeplgrapba, comp. 
Fabrlciust Codex Pseud epigraph us VeL TesL, 2 vole. (ed. 2, 1722). The Psalter 
of Sol., IV. Esdr. (or, as he puts it, IV. and V. Bad.), the Apocal of Baruch, and the 
Assumption of Moo., have been edited by PriUscke (Lips. 1871); other Jewish 
(Hebrew) O. T. Pseudeplgrapha—though of a later date—Ln Jelknek** Beth 
haMIdrash (6 vole.), passim* A critical review of the Literature of the subjeot 
Would here be out of place. 
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PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA AND RABBINIC THEOLOGY. 


(See voL i. pp* 42, 45, 47, 53). 


(Ad. vol. l, p. 42, note 4.) In comparing the allegorical Cations of Philo with 
those of Jewish traditionalism, we think first of all of the seven exegetical canons 
which are ascribed to Ilillel. These bear chiefly the character of logical deductions, 
and as such were largely applied in the Halakhah. These seven canons were next 
expanded by N. Ishmad (in the first century) into thirteen, by the analysis of one of 
them (the 5th) into six, and the addition of this sound exegetical rule, that where 
two verses seem to be contradictory, their conciliation must be sought in a third 
passage. The real rules for the Haggadah—if such there were—were the thirty- 
two canons of N. Jose the Galilean (in the second century). It is here that we 
meet so much that is kindred in form to the allegorical canons of PhiloJ Only 
they are not rationalising, and far more brilliant in their application. Most taking 
results—at least to a certain class of minds—might bo reached by finding in each 
consonant of a word the initial letter of another {Notariqon)* Thus, the word 
MiSBWkGH (altar) was resolved into these four words, beginning respectively with 
M, S, B, CH: Forgiveness, Merit, Blessing, Life. Then there was Qematria , by 
which every letter in a word was resolved into its arithmetical equivalent Thus, 
the two words, Gog and Magog = 70, which was the supposed number of all the 
heathen nations. Again, in Aihhash the letters of the Hebrew alphabet were 
transposed (the first for the last of the alphabet, and so on), so that SHeSHaKH(Jer_ 
xxv, 26; li. 41) became Ua£eL, while in Albam, the twenty-two Hebrew letters 
were divided into two rows, which might be exchanged (L for A, M for B, Ac.). 

Id other respects also the Palestinian had the advantage of the Alexandrian 
mode of interpretation. There was at least ingenuity, if not always truth, in ex¬ 
plaining a word by resolving it into two others, 3 or in discussing the import of 
exclusive particles (such as * only/ ‘but/ ' from, 1 ), and icclusives (such as ‘also,’ 
1 with, 1 all ’), or in discovering shades of meaning from the derivation of a word, 
as id the eight eynooy ms for 1 poor 1 —of which one (Ant), indicated simply 'the 
poor’; another (Ebhyon, from abhah ), one who felt both need and desire; a 
third (mtsAren), one hnmiliated; a fourth {rash from rush) % one who bad been 
emptied of bis property; a fifth (dafy one whose property had become exhausted; 
a sixth (dakh), one who felt broken down; a seventh (makh), one who bad come 
down; and the eighth (cAeJeJfcA), one who was wretched—or in discussing such dif- 



1 The reader who will take our outline of 
Philo's views to pieces, and compare It with 
the * XXV. Theses de modls et formulis 
qutbus pr. Bebr~ doc to tee HR. interpreter! etc. 
•ollLl fuerunt' (in Svrtnkwiui' BifiAot KatoX- 


Aa-nt. pp 67 to B8)* will convince himself at 
the truth of this, 

1 As, for example, MattpsA, the latter rain 
= tfal-Qasb J fill the stubbie. 
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fereucee aa between a mar, to apeak gently, and dabhar , to apeak atroogly—and 
many others. 1 Here intimate knowledge of the language and Lradition might be of 
real use. At other times striking thoughts were suggested, aa when it waa pointed 
out that all mankind was made to spring from one man. in order to show the power of 
God, since all coins struck from the same machine were precisely the same, while In 


man, whatever the resemblance, there was still a difference in each. 

2. (Ad vol. i. p. 45, and note 3.) The distinction between the unapproachable 
God and God aa manifest and manifesting Himself, which lies at the foundation of so 
much in the theology of Philo In regard to the ‘intermediary beings 1 —' Potencies * 
,nd the Logos, occurs equally in Rabbinic theology, 1 though there it is probably 
derived from a different source. Indeed, we regard this as explaining the marked 
and striking avoidance of all anthropomorphisms in the Turgumim. It also accounts 
for the designation of God by two classes of terms, of which in our view, the first 
expresses the idea of God as revealed, the other that of God as revealing Himself; 
or, to put It otherwise, which indicate, the one a state, the other an act on the part 
of God. The first of these classes of designations embraces two terms: Yeqara , the 
excellent glory, and Shekhinah l or Shekh\ntha t toe abiding Presence. 1 On the other 
band, God, as in the act of revealing himself, is described by the term Jfmrrf, the 
'Logos,' ‘the Word.' A distinction of ideas also obtains between the terms 
Yeqara and Shekhinah. The former indicates, as we think, the Inward and up¬ 
ward, the latter the outward and downward, aspect of the revealed God. Tbla 
distinction will appear by comparing the use of the two words In the Targumlm, 
and even by the consideration of passages In which the two are placed side by 
side (as for ex., in the Targum Onkelos on Ex. xvh. 16; Numb, xiv* 14; In Pseudo- 
Jonathan, Gen. xvi. 13, 14; in the Jerusalem Targum, Ex. xix. IB; and In the 
Targum Jonathan, Is. vi. 1, 3; Hogg. 1. 8). Thus, also, the allusion in 2 Pet l. 
17, to 1 the voice from the excellent glory '(rr)5 usyaXoxptWQVS dot??) must have 
been to the Yeqara.* The varied use of the and Yeqara^ and then 

Memra , in the Targum of Is. vi., is very remarkable. In ver. 1 it la the IVgrtra 
and Its train—the heavenward glory—which fills the Heavenly Temple. In ver. 3 


1 Comp, generally. Hamhvrpr, toI. II. pp. 
1B1-313. and the 1 History of the Jewish 
Nation, * pp. 367-HO. wh ere the Ha bb In 1c 
Kxogeels is fully explained. 

* Besides Ibe designations of God to which 
reference la made In the text. Philo also 
applies to Him that of i-grot. 1 place/ id pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as the later Rabble 
(and especially the Kabbalah! use the word 

To Philo U Implies that God Is ex* 

tramundane. He sees this taught in Oen. 
xxlt. 3. 4. where Abraham rime 'unto the 
place or which God bad told him; buL when 
ne 'lifted up his eyes, 1 'saw the place afar off 1 
Similarly, the Rabble when commenting on 
Oen. xxvlll. it. assign this as the reason 
why God la designated that He is ex* 

tramundano; the discussion being whether 
God Is the place of His World or the reverse, 
and the decision In favour of the former—Gen. 
xxvlll, 11 being explained by Ki xixtll. 33, 
and Dbut mill 37 by Ps. xc, 1 {Ber. R. 39, 
ed. Warsb. p 13ft &). 

* I think It Is Kfattr (Trlnltltslebre vor 

Christo) who distinguishes the two as God's 
Pnsaooe within and without the congress* 
tlon. In general his fc r ne Anr e Is of little real 
value. Or. B. {An thropomorphian 


u. fbthropopathlen ber Oukeloe) affords a 

curl- pus Instance of modern Jewish criticism. 
With much learning and not a little Inge¬ 
nuity be tries to prove by a detailed analysis, 
that the three terms Mrm ra, Shtk AinoA T and 
J'mjarfl have not the meaning above ex* 
plalDedi The force of 1 ten deucy-argumen¬ 
tation ’ could scarcely go farther than his 
essay. 

* Not as Grimm (Cl avis NT. p. 107 a) 
would have 1L the ShMfaak* though he 
rightly regards the N T, tafa. In this slgnl* 
drat Jon of the word, as the equivalent of the 
Old Testament ** Clear notions on 

the subject are so Important that we give a 
list of the rhlef passages In which the two 
terms are used in the Targum Onkelos, vis. 
Irqura: Gen. xvll. 13; xvlti, 93; xxvlll. 
13; mr. 1-1; Ex. 111. 1, 4; xvL 7, 10; 
xvll. IS; xvlll. B: ii, 17. IS: xxlv. 10, 11, 
17; nix. 43; mill. 19. 33. 38,: ll. 34. 34; 
Lev. lx. 4. 6. 39; Numb. x. 36: ill. 9; ilv. 
14. 33. ShMMak: Oen. lx. 37: Ex. xvll, 
7, 16; XX. 31; IXT. 9; nil. 43, 43; 

mill, 9, 3. 14-13. 30; uxtv. 0. V; Numb. 

v. 3; Tl + 33; xl. 30; xlv. 14, 43; IXlll 

31: hit. 94; Osut. 1. 43; 111. 34; lv. tti 
v| IS; vll. 31; ill. 3, 11, '31; xiv. 39, 34; 
xvl. l 6. ll f xxlll. 13; ixvf. 3; XXXll. 101 
oxxlU. 33. 
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we hear the Trishagion \u connection with the dwelling of Hie Shekhintha, while 
the splendour (Zip) of His Yeqara fills the earth—as it were, flows down to it. In 
ver. 5 the prophet dreads, becauso he had seen the Yeqara of the Shekbinah, 
while in ver 6 the coal is taken from before the Shekhintha (which is) upon the 
throne of the Yeqara (a remarkable expression, which occurs often; so especially in 
Ex* xvii. 16). Finally, in ver* 8, the prophet hears the voice of the Memra of Jeho¬ 
vah speaking the words of ty, 9, 10* It is intensely interesting to notice that in 
St John xii* 40, these words are prophetically applied in connection with Christ 
Thus St John applies to the Logos what the Targum understands of the Memra of 
Jehovah* 

But, theologically, by far the most interesting and important point, with refer-* 
ence not only to the Logos of Philo, but to the term Logos as employed in the 
Fourth Gospel, is to ascertain the precise import of the equivalent expression 
Memra in the Targumim* As slated in the text of this book (vol. i* p. 47), the 
term Memra as applied to God, occurs 176 times in the Targum Onkelds, 99 times 
in the Jerusalem Targum, and 321 times in the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan. We 
subjoin the list of these passages, arranged in three classes* Those in Class L mark 
where the term does not apply to this, or where it is at least doubtful] those in 
Class IL where the fair interpretation of a passage shows; and Class HI. where 
it is undoubted and unquestionable, that the expression Memra refers to God as 
revealing Himself, that is, the Logos. 



Classified List of all the Passages in which the term 1 Memra 9 

occurs in the Targum Onkelos . 

(The term occurs 176 times. Class HE., which consists of those passages in which 
the term Memra bears undoubted application to the Divine Personality as re* 
vealing Himself, comprises 79 passages*) 1 

Class I* Inapplicable or Doubtful: Gen. xxvi* 6; Ex, ii. 26; v, 2; vi, 8; xv. 8 f 
10, 26; xvi. 8; xvii. 1; xxiii* 21, 22; xxv. 22; xxxii. 13; Lev* xviii. 30; xxii*9; 
xxvi* 14, 18, 21, 27; Num. iii* 39, 51; iv. 37, 41, 45, 49; ix* 18 (bis), 19, 20 (bl B\ 
23quat; x* 13; xiii. 3; xiv* 11, 22, 30, 35; xx* 12, 24; xxiii. 19; xxiv, 4, 16; 
xxvii. 14; xxxiii. 2, 38- xxxvi* 5; Deut. i. 26; iv* 30; viii. 3, 20; xiii. 5, 19 (in 
our Version 4, 18); xv. 5; xxvi* 16, 18; xxvii* 10; xxviii* 1, 2, 15, 45, 62; m. 2, 
8 , 10 , 20 . 

An examination of these passages would show that, for caution’s sake, we have 
sometimes put down as * inapplicable * or ( doubtful r what, viewed in connection with 
other passages in which the word is used, appears scarcely doubtful* It would take 
too much space to explain why some passages are put in the next class, although the 
term Memra seems to be used in a manner parallel to that in Class I* Lastly, the 
reason why some passages appear in Class III*, when others, somewhat similar, are 


1 Afl these sheets are passing through the 
press for a second edition, the classic edition 
of the Targum Onkelos bv Dr. Bzrliwtr {In 12 
vols* Berlin. 1K84) has reached me. Vol. 1. 
gives the text after the zditio Sabiontta (of 
the year 1657). Vol. 11. adds critical notes to 
the text (pp. 1-70), which are followed by 
very interesting FroUgomena t entering fully 
on all questions connected with this Targum,. 


historical, exegetlcal, and critical, and treat 
lag them with equal learning and breadth 
and sobriety of Judgment. On comparing our 
ordinary text with that published by Dr, 
Berliner I And that In the three passages 
Italicised (Gen. vll. ]6, vl. Q, otwx, ana xxyIU* 
21) the ed* Sabim. has not the word Memra, 
This is specially noteworthy as regards the 
very Important passage, Gen. xxrili* XU 
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placed In Class EL, most be Bought id the cod text and connection of a verm. We 
most ask the reader to believe that each passage has been carefully studied by Itself 
and that oar conclusions have been determined by careful consideration^ and by the 
fair meaning to be pul on the language of Onkelos. 

Glass LI* Fair: Gen* viL 16; xx. 3; nil 3, 2*; Ex. xlx. 5; Lev* vilL 33; 

xxvt 23; Numb. xL 20, 23; xiv, 41; ixLL 9, 18, 20; xxliL 3, 4, 16; xxvLL 21; 

xxxvi 2; DeuL L 32; Iv* 24, 33, 36; v. 24, 25, 26; lx. 23 (bis); xxxL 23; 

XXXlv* 5* 

Glass m. Undoubted: Gen* liL 8, 10; n* 6 (bis), 7; viu* 21; lx. 12, 13, 16, 
16, 17; XV. 1, 6; xviL 2, 7, 10, 11; xxi 20, 22, 23; xxll. 16; xxiv* 3; xxvL 3, 

24, 28; xxviii. 15, 20, 21; xxxi* 49, 50; xxxv. 3; xxxix, 2, 3, 21, 23; xlvliL 21; 

lUx* 24, 25; Ex. LiL 12; iv* 12, 15; x* 10; xiv. 31; xv. 2; xvilL 19; xLx* 17; 
xxix. 42, 43; xxi. 6; xxxL 13, 17; xxxilL 22; Lev. xx, 23; xxiv* 12; xxvi 9, 
11, 30 t 46; Numb, xiv, 9 (bis), 43; xvii 19 (in our Version v. 4); xxL 5; xxliL 21; 
Dent. 1. 30;’ iL 7; id* 22; iv. 37; v* 5; Lx 3; xviiL 16, 19; xx 1; xxliL 15; xxxi 
6, 8; xxxlL 51; xxxiil 3, 27. 

Of most special interest is the rendering of OnJceloa of DeuL xxxiiL 27, where 
Instead of 1 underneath are the everlasting arms, 1 Onkelot has it: 1 And by His 
Hemra was the world made,' exactly as id SL John 1* 10. This divergence of 
Onkeloa from the Hebrew text is utterly unaccountable, nor has any explanation 
of it, as far os I know, been attempted. Winer y whose inaugural dissertation 1 De 
Onkeloso ej usque Paraphrasi Chaldaica' (Lips* 1820), most modem writers have 
simply followed (with some amplifications, chiefly from Luiatlo's * Philo ienua/ 
UH 2rw makes no reference to this passage, nor do his successors, so far as 1 
know. It is curious that, as our present Hebrew text has three words, so has the 
rendering of Onketos, and that both end with the same word. 

In classifying the passages In which the word Hemra occurs In the Jerusalem 
Targum and the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, we have reversed the previous order, 
and Class 1* represents the passages in which the term undoubtedly applies to the 
Personal manifestation of God; Class IL, In which this Is the fair interpretation; 
Class m., In which such application is, to say the moat, doubtfuL 

Classi/led List of Passages (according to the above scheme) in which 
the term 1 Memra ’ occurs in the Targum Jcrushalmi on the 
Pentateuch. 

Glass L Of undoubted application to a Personal Manifestation of God: Gen. L 
2T; 111. 9, 22; v* 24; vl. 3; vll. 16; xv* 1; xvL 3; lix 24; xxL 33; ixU 0, 
14; xxviii. 10; xxx 22 (bis; xxxL 9; xxrv. 9 (quaL); xxxviH. 25; iL 23; Exod* 
ill 14; vi. 3; rll. 42 (quaL); xllL 16; xiv* 15, 24, 25; xv* 12, 25 (bis); xlx 5, 7, 
6, 9 (bis); xx. 1, 24; Lev. L 1; Numb* ix. 8; x. 35, 36; xiv. 20; xxi. 6; xxliL 

8 (bis); xxiv. 6, 23; xxv. 4; xxvll* 16; Dent L 1; liL 2; iv. 34; xxvL 3, 14, 17, 

10; xxviii* 27, 68; xxxii. 15, 39, 51; xxxiil. 2, 7; xxxlv. 9, 10, 11. 

Class II* Where such application Is fair: Gen. v. 24; xxL 33; Ex. vL 3; xv, 
1; Lev. L 1; Numb* xxliL 15, 21; xxlv* 4, 16; Dent xxxlL 1, 40- 

Glass EIL Where such application is doubtful: Gen. vL 6; ivlJL 1, IT; xxll. 

14 (bis); xxx. 22; xl* 23; xllx. 18; Ex. xilL 19; xv. 2, >6; xvlL 16; xlx. 3; Dent 

L 1; xxxlL 16; xxxlv. 4, 5. 
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Classified List of Passages in which the term ( Memra' occurs in the 

Targum Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch. 


Class I. Undoubted : Geo* ii* 8; iii* 8, 10, 24; iv* 26; v, 2; vii* 16; ix♦ 12, 
13, 15, 16, 17; xi. 8; xii* 17; xv* 1; xvii, 2, 7, 10, 11; xviii* 5; xix. 24 (bis); 
xx* 6, 18; xxi. 20, 22, 23, 33; xxii* 1; xxiv, 1, 3; xxvi, 3, 24, 28; xxvii* 28, 31; 
xxviii, 10, 15, 20; xxix* 12; xxxi, 3, 50; xxx v. 3 r 9; xxxix. 2, 3, 21, 23; xii* 1; 
xlvi. 4; xlviii. 9, 21; xlix. 25; 1. 20; Exod. L 21; Li* 5; ill 12; vii. 25; x* 10; 
xii* 23, 29; xiii* 8, 15, 17; xiy, 25, 31; xy. 25; xvii*, 13, 15, 16 (bis); xviii, 19; 

xx* 7; xxvi* 28; xxix* 42, 43; xxx* 6, 36; xxxi. 13, 17; xxxii. 35; xxxiii* 9, 19; 

xxxiv* 5; xxxvi. 33; Lev. i. 1 (bis); yl 2; viii. 35; ix. 23; xx. 23; xxiv* 12 
(bis); xxvi* 11, 12, 30, 44, 46; Numb* iii* 16, 39, 51; iv. 37, 41, 45, 49; ix* 18 
(bis), 19, 20 (bis), 23 (ter); x* 13, 35, 36; xiv. 9, 41, 43; xvi* 11, 26; xvii* 4; 
Mi. 5,6, 8,9, 34; xxii* 18, 19, 28; xxiii* 3, 4, 8 (bis), 16, 20, 21; xxiy, 13; 
xx vii* 16; xxxi* 8; xxxiii* 4; Dent, i* 10, 30, 43; ii* 7, 21; iii* 22; iv, 3, 7 (bis), 

20, 24, 33, 36; V* 5 (bis), 11, 22, 23, 24 (bis), 25, 26; vi* 13, 21, 22; ix* 3; xi, 23; 

xii, 5, 11; xviii. 19; xx*'l; xxi 20; xxiv. 18, 19; xxvi. 5, 14, 18; xxviii* 7, 9 t 
11, 13, 20, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 35, 48, 49, 59 t 61, 63, 66; xxix* 2, 4; xxx. 3, 4, 6 t 
7; xxxi. 5, 8, 23; xxxii, 6, 9, 12, 36; xxxiii. 29; xxxiv* 1, 5, 10, 11, 

Class IT. Fait': Gen. v. 24; xv* 6; xvi. l t 13; xviii* 17; xxii* 16; xxix* 31; 
xxx* 22; xlvi, 4; Ex* ii* 23; iii* 8, 17 t 19; iv* 12; vi* 8; xii* 27; xiii* 5, 17; 
xxxii, 13; xxxiii. 12, 22; Lev. xxvi. 44; Numb* xiv. 30; xx. 12, 21; xxii* 9, 
xxiv, 4, 16, 23; Dent* vLii* 3; xi* 12; xxix* 23; xxxi* 2, 7; xxxii, 18, 23, 26, 

39, 43, 46, 50, 51; xxxiii* 3, 27; xxxiv, 6, 

Class III, Doubtful: Gen. vi* 3, 6 (bis), 7 (bis); viii. 1, 21; xxii. 18; xxvi* 5 
(bis); Ex. iv. 15; v* 2; ix. 20, 21; x* 29; xiv, 7; xv, 2,8; xvi, 3, 8; xix, 5; xxv*22; 
Lev. xviii, 30; xxii. 9; xxvi* 40; Numb* vi. 27; ix* 8; xii. 6; xiv, 11, 22, 35; 
xv. 34; xx. 24; xxiii* 19; xxvii. 14; xxxiii. 2. 38; xxxvi. 5; Deut* i* 26, 32; 
iv* 30; v. 5; viii* 20; ix. 23; xi* 1; xiii* 18; xv, 5; xix* 15; xxv, 18; xxvi* 17; 
xxvii* 10; xxviii. 1, 15, 45, 62; xxx, 2, 8, 9, 10; xxxi* 12; xxxiii, 9. 

(Ad vol* i, p. 53, note 4,) Only one illustration of Philo's peculiar method of 
interpreting the Old Testament can here be given* It will at the same time show 
how he found confirmation for bis philosophical speculations in the Old Testament, 
and further illustrate his system of moral theology iu its most interesting, but also 
moat difficult, point. The question is, how the soul was to pass from its state of eensu- 
ousness and sin to one of devotion to reason, which was religion and righteousness. 
It will be remarked that the change from the one state to the other is said to be 
accomplished in one of three ways: by study, by practice, or through a good 
natural disposition a cncrpriS, svtpvia) exactly as Aristotle put it. But 


20 ; 

38 t 


Philo found a symbol for each, and for a preparatory stage in each, in Scripture, 
The three Patriarchs represented this threefold mode of reaching the supersensu- 
ons: Abraham, study; Jacob, practice; Isaac, a good disposition; while Enos, 
Enoch, and Noah, represented the respective preparatory stages* Enos (hope), the 
first real ancestor of our race, represented the mind awakening to the existence of 
a better life* A bra ha m (study) received command to leave 1 the land * (sensuous- 
ness). But all study was threefold* It was, first, physical —Abram in the land of 
Ur, contemplating the starry sky, but not knowing God. Next to the physical was 
that * in termed Late’ [pi <nf) study, which embraced the ordinary 4 cycle of know¬ 
ledge 1 (iytcvicXio^ icaidtiaf This was Abram after he leftHaran, and that know* 
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ledge was symbolised by his union with Hagar, who tarried (Intermediately) 
between Kadesh and Bered. But this stage also was insufficient, and the soul must 
reach the third and highest stage, that of Divine philosophy (truly, tho love of 
wisdom, tptXoaotpta) where eternal truth was the subject of contemplation. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Abram left Lot, he became Abraham, and he was truly united to Sarah, 
no longer Sarah Onwards and ever upwards would the soul now rise to the 
knowledge of virtue, of heavenly reulities. nay, of the nature of God Himself. 

But there was yet another method than * study, 1 by which the soul might rise 
—that of askesis, discipline, practice, of which Scripture epeuks in Enoch and 
Jacob, ifriocA—whom J God took, aud he was not’ (Gen. y. 24)— meant the soul 
turning from the lower to the higher, so that it was uo longer found Id its former 
place of evil. From Enoch, as the preparatory stage, we advance to Jacob, flret 
merely fleeing from sensuous entanglements (from Laban), then contending with the 
affections, ridding himself of five or the seventy-five souls with which be bad entered 
I^gypt (Deut. x. 22, comp, with Gen. xlvi. 27), often nearly misled by the Sophists 
(Dinah and FI amor), often nearly failing and faint in the conflict (Jacob's wrest- 
Ung). but holpeu by God, and finally victorious, when Jacob became Israel. 

But the highest of all was that spiritual Life which came neither from study 
nor discipline, but through a good natural disposition. Here we have, first of all, 
Noah, who symbolises only the commencement oT virtue, since we read not of any 
special virtue in him. Rather la he rest —as the name implies—good, relatively to 
those around. It was otherwise with Isaac, who was perfect before his birth 
(and hence chosen), even as Rebekah meant constancy in virtue. In that state 
the soul enjoyed true rest (the Sabbath, Jerusalem) and joy, which Isaac's name 
Implied. But true virtue, which was also true wisdom, was Paradise, whence 
Issued the one stream (goodness), which again divided into four branches (the four 
Stoic virtues):— Pisan, * prudence 1 (tppdyqo't ?); Oihon, 1 fortitude 1 (riKdp/Vr); Tigris, 
■desire' (JiriOu/uVr), and Euphrates, * justice ’ (6t teat o<rv rtf)* And yet, though these 
be the Stoic virtues, they all spring from Paradise, the Garden of God—and all that 
Is good, and all help to it, comes to us ultimately from God Himself, and Is in 
God 
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APPENDIX III. 


RABBINIC VIEWS AS TO THE LAWFULNESS OF IMAGES, PICTORIAL 

REPRESENTATIONS ON COINS, ETC, 

(See vol. i, p. 89, note 3.) 


0> this point, especially as regarded images, statues, and coins, the views of the 
Rabbis underwent (os stated in the text) changes and modifications according to the 
outward circumstances of the people. The earlier and strictest opinions, which ab¬ 
solutely forbade any representation, were relaxed in the Miehnah, and still further 
in the Talmud. 

In tracing this development, we mark as a first stage that a distinction was 
made between having such pictorial representations and making use of them } in 
the sense of selling or bartering them; and again between making and finding them. 
The Mishnah forbids only such representations of human beings as carry in their 
hand some symbol of power, such as a staff, bird, globe, or, as the Talmud adds, a 
sword, or even a signet-ring (Ab. Z t iii. 1). The Commentaries explain that this 
muBt refer to the making use of them, since their possession was, at any rate, pro¬ 
hibited. The Talmud adds (Ab. Z. 40 h, 41 d) that these were generally representa¬ 
tions of kings, that they were used for purposes of worship, and that their prohibi¬ 
tion applied only to villages, uot to towns, where they were used for ornament. 
Similarly the Mishnah directs that everything bearing a representation of sun or 
moon, or of a dragon, was to be thrown into the Dead Sea (Ab. Z, iii. 3), On the 
other hand, the Talmnd quotes (Ab. Z. 42 6) a proposition (Boraitu), to the effect 
that all representations of the planets were allowed, except those of the sun and 
moon, 1 likew ise all statues except those of man, aud all pictures except those of a 
dragon, the discussion leading to the conclusion that in two, if not in all the coses 
mentioned, the Talmudic directions refer to finding, not making such. So stringent, 
indeed, was the law as regarded signet-rings, that it was forbidden to have raised 
work on them, and only such figures were allowed as were sunk beneath the surface, 
although even then they were not to be used for sealing (Ab. Z. 43 f>). But this 
already marks a concession, accorded apparently to a celebrated Rabbi, who had 
such a ring. Still further in tbe same direction is the excuse, framed at a later 
period, for the Rabbis who worshipped in a Synagogue that bad a statue of a king, 
to the effect that they could not be suspected of idolalory, since the place, and bence 
their conduct, was under the inspection of all men. This more liberal tendency 
had, indeed, appeared at a much earlier period, in tbe case of tbe Nasi Gamaliel IL, 
who made use of a public bath at Acco in which there was a statue of Aphrodite. 



1 The Nasi B, Gamaliel made use of re- (be new moon) the beginning of the month, 
preaencations of the moon In questioning But this must be regarded as a necessary 
Ignorant witnesses with a view to filing fbj exception to the Mlsltnlc rule. 
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The Hiahnah (Ab. Z. Hi. 4) puts this twofold plea into his mouth, that he had not 
gone Into the domain of the idol, but the idol came into his, and that the statur was 
there for ornament, not for worship, The Talmud endorsee, indeed, these argu¬ 
ments, but in a manner showing that the conduct of the great Gamaliel was not 
really approved of (Ab. Z, 44 6). But a statue used for idolatrous purposes was 
not only to be pulverized, but the dust cast to the winds or into the sea, lest It 
might possibly serve as manure to the soil! (Ab. Z. iii. 3.) This may explain how 
Josephus ventured even to blame King Solomon for the figures on the brazen sea 
and od his throne (AnL vill. 7, 5), and bow he could excite a fanatical rabble at 
Tiberias, to destroy the palace of Herod An Up os because It contained 1 figures of 
living creatures 1 (Life 12). 1 


1 Following the Insufficient reasoning ot 
Jfceaid (Ofl&ch d. Voltes Isr. val. v. p, 83), 
SdiQrer represents the non-issue of coins with 
the Image or Herod as a concession u> Jewish 
prejudices, and argues that the coins ot the 
Emperors struck In Palestine bore no effigy. 
The assertion is. however, unsupported, and 
Bt* Matt, nil, JU proves that coins with an 
image of Gipsar were In general circulation. 
IfuLfcW (Beitr. pp. had shown Uiat 

the absence of Herod's effigy on coins proves 
his Inferior position relative] y to Rome, and 
as this has an Important bearing on the 
question of a Homan census during his reign. 
It was scarcely fair to simply Ignore It. The 
Tulmud (Baba K. 97 t*) epeaks of coins bear* 
lng on one side David and Solomon (1 their 
effigies or their names), and on the other 
'Jerusalem. the holy city/ But if u be 

doubtful whether these coins had respectively 
the effigies of David or of Solomon, there can 

be no doubt about the coins ascribed in Ber. 


S, (Par. 38. ed. Warshau. p- 71 b) to ibn> 


ham, Joanna. David, and Mordecai—that of 

Abraham being described as bearing on one 
side the figures of an old man and an old 
woman (Abraham and Sarah), and on iho 
other those of a young man and a young 
woman (Isaac and Rebekah). The coins o( 
Joshua are stated to have borne cn one side 
a bullock, on the other a ram. according to 
Dent. mill. 17. There could, therefore, 
have been no such abhorrence of such c<tina. 
and ir there had been. Hered was scarcely the 
man to be deterred by it. On these supposed 
coins of David, ftc + . see the very curious 
remarks of Wagaufil. Sots, pp. 074, and fob 
lowing. The fullest and moat accurate In¬ 
formation on all connected with the coins of 
the Jews Is contained in the large and learned 
work of Mr. Madden, 'Coins of the Jews ■ 
(vnt, 11. of 'The International Numlnmata 

Orientalia/ 1381), Comp, also the Review of 
this book In the Journal of the Royal 

Aroh*oh>ffical I net, for util voj, uxU pp. 

aoa-aot 
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APPENDIX IV. 


AN ABSTRACT OF JEWISH HISTORY FROM THE REIGN OF ALEXANDER 

THE GREAT TO THE ACCESSION OF HEROD, 


(See Book L ch. viii.) 

The political connection of Israel with the Grecian world, and, with it r the conflict 
with Hellenism, may be said to have commenced with the victorious progress of 
Alexander the Great through the then known world (333 b.c .). 1 It wag not only 
that his destruction of the Persian empire put an end to the easy and peaceful 
allegiance which Judaea bad owned to it for about two centuries, but that the es¬ 
tablishment of such a vast Hellenic empire, as was the aim of Alexander, intro¬ 
duced a new element into the old world of Asia, Everywhere the old civilisation 
gave way before the new. So early as the commencement of the second century 
before Christ, Palestine was already surrounded, north, east, and west, with a 
girdle of Hellenic cities, while in the interior of the land itself Greciamsm had its 
foothold in Galilee and was dominant in Samaria. But this is not all. After 
continuing the frequent object of contention between the rulers of Egypt and Syria, 
Palestine ultimately passed from Egyptian to Syrian domination during the reign 
of Seleucus IV. (187-175 b.c,)- His successor was that Antiochus IV., Epipbanea 
(175-164), whose reckless determination to exterminate Judaism, and in its place 
to substitute Hellenism, led to the Maccabeau rising. Mad as this attempt seems, 
it could scarcely have been made had there not been in Palestine itself a party to 
favour his plana. In truth, Grecianism, in its worst form, had long before made its 
way, slowly but surely, into the highest quarters. For the proper understanding of 
thiB history its progress must be briefly indicated. 

After the death of Alexander, Palestine passed first under Egyptian domina¬ 
tion. Although the Ptolemies were generally favourable to the Jews (at least of 
their own country), those of Palestine at times felt the heavy hand of the couqueror 
(Jos. Ant. xii. 1. 1). Then followed the contests between Syria and Egypt for its 
possession, in which the country must have severely suffered. As Josephus aptly 
remarks (Ant. xii. 3. 3), whichever party gained, Palestine was Mike a ship in & 
storm which is tossed by the waves on both sides. 1 Otherwise it was & happy 
time, because one of comparative independence. The secular and spiritual power 
was vested in the hereditary High-Prieats, who paid for their appointment (prob¬ 
ably annually) tbe sum of twenty (presumably Syrian) talents, amounting to five 
ordinary talents, or rather leas than 1,200£.* Besides this personal, the country 


1 We do not here discuss the question, 
whether or not Alexander really entered 
Jerusalem. Jewish legend has much to tell 
of him, and reports many supposed inquiries 
on his part or discussions between him and 
the Babble, that prore at least the deep 


Impression which his appearance had made, 
and the permanent results which followed 
from it. 1 

s Comp. Henfeld, Gesch. d. Yolkes Isr. 
vol. II. paisi m, but specially pp. 181 and 

an. 
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APP. a general tribute, it* rereouee being let to the highest bidder The sum levied 

IV od Jadra Itself has been compated at 81, »0/, (360 ordinary talcntd), Although 
„- t . this tribute appear* by do means exceastve, bearing in mind that In later times the 

dues from the balsam-district around Jericho were reckoned at upwards of 46*800/, 
(900 talents), the hardship lay in the mode of levyhig it by strangers, often unjustly, 
and always harshly, and in the charges connected with its collection. This cause 
of complaint was, Indeed, removed In the course of tiuie, but only by that w hich 
led to far more serious evils. 

The succession of the High-Priests, as given in NVhem. xli* 10, 11, 22, furnishes 
the following names: Jeshua, Joiafcini, Eliashib, Joiada* Johatian, 1 Jonathan, utid 
Jaddua, who was the contemporary of Alexander the Great, After the death of 
Jaddua, we have the following list: 1 Onins L [Jos. Ant, xi. 8, 71, Simon 1. the 
Ju9i % (Ant, xil* 2* 5), Eteatar , Manasstk (Ant. xll 4, 1), Onifts IISimon II. 
(Ant* xll* 4* 10), Onias III ., Jason (Ant, xlL 5. 1), Mention a, and AUitntts (AnL 
xlL 9, 7), with whom the series or the Pontiffs is brought down to the time of the 
Maccabees, Internal peace and happiness ceased after the death or Simon the 
Just (In the beginning of the third century a.c.). one of the last links in that some¬ 
what mysterious chain of personages, to which tradition has given the name of 
4 the Great Assemblage/ or 4 Great S 3 'nagogue, 14 

Jewish legend has much that la miraculous to tell of Simon the Just, and con¬ 
nects him alike with events both long anterior and long posterior to his Pontificate. 
Many of these traditions read like the outcome or loving, longing remembrance of 
a happy past which was never to return. Such a venerable form would never again 
be seen in the Sanctuary (Eoclus. 1, 1-4), nor would such miraculous attestation be 
given to any other minIstratLons 1 (Yoma 39 a and b\ Jer. Vomit v. 2; vi. 3)* All 
this seems to point to the close of a period when the High-Priest hood was purely 
Jewish in spirit, just as the hints about dissensions among hta sons (Jer. Yoma 43 
d, at top) sound like faint reminiscences of the family—and public troubles which 
followed. In point of Tact he was succeeded not by his son Onias,* who was under 
age, but by his brother Eleax&r, and be, after a Pontificate of twenty yearn, by his 
brother Manosseh, It was only twenty-seven yearn later* after the death of 
Manasaeh, that Ontas II, became High-Priest- If Eleaxar. and especially Manasseh, 
owed their position, or at least strengthened it> by courting the favour of the ruler 
of Egypt, It was almost natural that On las should have taken the opposite or 
Syrian part- His refusal to pay the HIgh-Priestly tribute to Egypt could scarcely 
have been wholly due to avarice, as Josephus suggests- The anger and threats of 


1 I have placed Johan an (Nab* xll. W 
Jonathan. In accordance with iha In 
genloua reasoning of #frn/Wi tl, p, JTl Tha 
chronology of their Pontificates la almost In- 
amicably Involved. In other respects also 
there are not a few difficulties. See hw* 
Oottesd. Yortr. p, IT* and tha elaborate dis¬ 
cussions of whose work, however, 

la very faulty in arrangement, 

> Happily no divergence ex lata aa to their 
auooeeslon. 

* Soma Christian and all Jewish writers 
assign tha designation of * The Just" to 
Simon II. This In directly contrary to the 
express statement of Jmrptm a. 

<1 9TT> appeals to Abhoth t. 1 S. Men. 109 b t 
and Jer. Toma vL X. but immediately re¬ 
linquishes the two latter references as other¬ 
wise historically untenable. But surely do 
historical iVw xM for such It la—from ib* 


I. 1* 9 la worth setting against the express 
statement or Besides. Xwu has 

rightly ehnwn that the expression QibW 
must not be loo rloeely pressed, as indeed Its 
nee throughout the Perek seems to Indicate 
(Got teed. Yortr. p. XT* Notet. 

* Of this more In the sequel. He It* called : 

w hlr-h howerer does 

not seem necessarily to Imply that he was 

actually a member of it. 

4 It deserves notice that In these name 
Talmudic passages reference La also made to 
the later entire caseation of the same mire- 
else, as Indicating the coming destruction of 
the Temple. 

* Or as he Is designated in the Talmud: 
ChODyt* Nechunymli. and seen Neohunyon. 
Onlas la a Grecian teed form—Itself a elgoLfl- 
oant tact 
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the king were appeased by the High-Priest's nephew Joseph, who claimed descent 
from the line of David. He knew how to ingratiate himself at the court of 
Alexandria, and obtained the lease of the taxes of Ccele-Syria (which included 
Judfea), by ottering for it double the sum previously paid. The removal of the 
foreign tax-gatherer was very grateful to the Jew's, but the authority obtained by 
Joseph became a new source of danger, especially in the hands of his ambitious 
sou, Ilyrcauus. Thus we already mark the existence of three parties: the 
Egyptian, the Syrian, and that of the 1 sons of Tobias 1 (Ant, xii. 5. 1), as the 
adherents of Joseph were called, after his father. If the Egyptian party ceased 
wheu Palestine passed under Syrian rule in the reign of Antiochua III. the Great 
(223-187 B.m), aud ultimately became wholly subject to it uuder Seleucus IV* 
(187-173), the Syrian, and especially the Tobias-party, bad already become Gre* 
cianissd. In truth, the contest now became one for power and wealth in which each 
sought to outbid the other by bribery and subserviency to the foreigner. As the 
submission of the people could only be secured by the virtual extinction of Judaism, 
this aim was steadily kept in view by the degenerate priesthood. 

The storm did not, indeed, break under the Pontificate of Simon II., the son 
and successor of Onias II., but the times were becoming more and more troublous. 
Although the Syrian rulers occasionally ehow'ed favour to the Jews, Palestine was 
now T covered with a network of Syrian officials, into whose hands the temporal 
power mainly passed. The taxatioo also sensibly increased, and, besides crown-* 
money, consisted of a poll-tax, the third of the field-crops, the half of the produce 
of trees, a royal monopoly of salt and of the forests, and even a tax on the Levitical 
tithes and on all revenues of the Temple. 1 Matters became much worse under the 
Pontificate of Onias HI., the son and successor of Simon II, A dispute between 
him and one Simon, a priest, and captain of the temple-guard,* apparently provoked 
by the unprincipled covetousness of the latter, induced Simon to appeal to the 
cupidity of the Syrians by referring to the untold treasures which he described as 
deposited in the Temple. His motive may have been partly a desire for revenge, 
partly the hope of attaining the office of Onias. It was ascribed to a super¬ 
natural apparition, but probably it was only superstition which arrested the Syrian 
general at that time. But a dangerous lesson had been learned alike by Jew and 
Gentile. 

Seleucus IV. was succeeded by his brother Antiochus IY., Epiphanes (175-164). 
Whatever psychological explanation may be offered of his bearing—whether his 
conduct was that of a madman, or of a despot intoxicated to absolute forgetfulness 
of every consideration beyond his own caprice by the fancied possession of power 
uncontrolled and unlimited—cruelty and recklessness of tyranny were as promi¬ 
nently his characteristics ns revengefulneas and unbounded devotion to superstition. 
Under such a reign the precedent which Simou, the Captain of the Temple, had 
set, was successfully followed up by no less a person than the brother of the 
High-Priest himself. The promise of a yearly increase of 360 talents in the taxes 
of the country, besides a payment of 80 talents from another revenue (2 Macc. iv, 
8, 9) t purchased the deposition of Onias III.—the first event of that kind recorded 
In Jewish history—and the substitution of his brother Joshua, Jesus, or Jason (as 



1 ID 1 Maoc. I, 9-33; Jot. Ant III, 3, 3; Xlil. 
2_ 3- In view of these express testimonies 
the statement of Ewald (Geseh. d, V. Isr. vol. 
iv. p. 373), to the effect that Palestine, or at 

least Jerusalem, enjoyed Immunity from tax¬ 


ation. seems strange Indeed. SchQrcr (u. s. p. 
71) passes rather lightly over the troubles In 
Judea before Antiochus Eplphanes. 

1 Hmfeid rightly corrects 'Benjamin 1 In 
2 Macc. 111. 4. Comp. u. a. p, 310. 
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be loved to Greet anise his name), In the Pontificate. 1 But this was not all The 
necessities If not the Inclinations, of tbe new High-Priest, and his relations to the 
Syrian king, prescribed a Grecian policy at borne. It seems almost incredible, and 
yet it is quite in accordance with tbe circumstances, that Jason should have actually 
paid to Antioch us a sum of 150 talents for permission to erect a Gymnasium lu 
Jerusalem, that he entered citizens of Antioch on the registers of Jerusalem, and 
that on one occasion he went so far as to send a deputation to attend the games at 
Tyre, with money for purchasing offerings to Heracles! And in Jerusalem, and 
throughout the land, there was a strong and increasing party to support Jason in 
hfa plans, and to follow' his load (2 Macc. iv. 9, 19). Thus far had Greciaulsin 
already swept over tbe country, os not only to threaten the Introduction or views, 
manners, and institutions wholly Incompatible with the religion of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, but even the abolition of the bodily mark which distinguished lu professors 
(1 H&cc. 1. 15; Jos, Ant, xii, 5. !)♦ 

But the favour which Autlochus showed Jason was not of long duration. One 
even more unscrupulous than he, Monclaus (or, according to bis Jewish name, 
Onias), the brother or that Simon who had first excited the Syrian cupidity about 
the Temple treasure, outbade Jason with Antiochus hy a promise of 300 talents In 
addition to the tribute which Jason had paid. Accordingly, Menelaua wus appointed 
High-Priest In the expressive language of the time: 1 he came, bringing nothing 
worthy of the High-Priest hood, but having the fury of a cruel tyrant and the rage 
of a savage beast* (2 Macc. Iv. 25), In the conflict for the Ponlirteulp, which now 
ensued, Menelaus conquered by the help of the Syrians. A terrible period of 
Internal misrule and external troubles followed. Menelaus and his associates cast 
off every restraint, end even plundered the Temple of some of Its precious vessels, 
Antioch us, who had regarded the resistance to his nominee as rebellion against 
hlmseir, took fearful vengeance by slaughter of tbe Inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
pillage of the Temple. But this was not all. When checked in his advance 
against Egypt, by the peremptory mandate of Rome, Ant loch us made up for his 
disappointment by an expedition aguiust Judfca, of which the avowed object was 
to crush the people and to sweep away Judaism. The horrors which now ensued 
are equally recorded In the Books or tbe Maccabees, by Josephus, ami In Jewish 
tradition. 1 All sacrifices, the service or the Temple, and tbo observance of the 
Sabbath and of feast-days were prohibited; the Temple at Jerusalem was dedicated 
to Jupiter Olympius; the Holy Scriptures were searched for and destroyed; the Jews 
forced to take part In heathen rites; a small heQthen altar was reared on the great 
altar or burnt-offering—in short, every insult was heaped on the religion of the 
Jews, and 1U every trace w as to be swept away. The date of the final profanation 
of the Temple was the 25th Cht&frv (corresponding to our December}—the same 
on which, after Its purification by Jadaa Haecabee,® its services were restored, the 
same on which the Christian Church celebrates the dedication of a better Temple, 
that of the Holy Ghost Id the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. 


l The notice In Jbr. Ant xll. L 1 must 
MoomctM br Uis Account In a Vice, Comp. 
Bertfdd, u. a. 

1 Besides Talmudic and Mldraahic notices, 
w* here refer to that moet interesting and 
ancient JfqrtUaJA Thaiua, or * Kolia of Fasts.* 
of which a translation Is given In Appendix 
V. The passages bearing on this period ore 
eoUeoted In ftambaur#. Hist do la Palestine, 
pp. BO-63, although Ui reference to that 


on the Jttb of Adar la at least open to con¬ 
troversy. 

* The destination * Mecca bee * was origin¬ 
ally (Iren to Adu (l Marc. It. 4. M; til. 1: 
t. M. 34}. The name was. like that of Charles 
Martd, probably derived from 277C* or In 
Chaldee a hammer. Com pi Jottm * 

tm i Q+rxm, 'ill. 0. T <ed. PrrtfAaapl, pk SOD}— 
only that he writes the name with a J and 
not a p. 
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But the relentless persecution, which searched for its victims in every part of 
the land, also called forth a deliverer in the person of MatiatJnas , The story of the 
glorious rising and final deliverance of the country under the Maccabees or 
Asmonceans , as they are always called in Jewish writings, 1 is sufficiently known. 
Only the briefest outline of it can here be attempted. Mattathias died before it 
came to any actual engagement with the Syrians, but victory after victory attended 
the arms of bis son, Judas the Maccabee, till at last the Temple could be purified 
and its services restored, exactly three years after its desecration (25 Chislev, 165 
b.c.), The rule of the Jewish hero lasted other five years, which can scarcely be 
described as equally successful with the beginning oT his administration. The first 
two years were occupied in fortifying strong positions and chastising those hostile 
heathen border-tribes which harassed Judma. Towards the close of the year 164 
Antioch us Epiphaoea died. But his successor, or rather Lysias, who administered 
the kingdom during his minority, was not content to surrender Palestine without 
a further contest. No deeds of heroism, however great, could compensate for the 
inferiority of the forces under Judas 1 command,* The prospect was becoming hope¬ 
less, when troubles at home recalled the Syrian army, and led to a treaty of peace 
in w hich the Jews acknowledged Syrian supremacy, hut were secured liberty of con¬ 
science and worship. 

But the truce was of short duration. As we have seen, there were already in 
Palestine two parties—that which, from its character and aims, may generally bo 
designated as the Grecian , and the Chasidim (Assideans). There can be little doubt 
that the latter name originated in the designation Chasidim, applied to the pious in 
Israel in such passages as Ps, xxx, 5 (4 in our A.V,); xxxi. 23 (A.V. 24; xxxvii. 28). 
Jewish tradition distinguishes hetween the ‘earlier* and the * later* Chasidim 
(Ber. v, 1 and 32 &; Men. 40 b ). The descriptions of the former are of bo late a 
date, that the characteristics of the party are given in accordance with views and 
practices which belong to a much further development of Rabbinical piety. Their 
fundamental views may, however, be gathered from the four opening sentences of 
the Mishnic Tractate 1 Abhoth,' 1 of which the last are ascribed to Jose the son of 
Joezer, and Jose the son of Jochanan, who, as we know, still belonged to the 1 earlier 
Chasidim.* These flourished about 140 b,c., and later. This date throws consider¬ 
able light upon the relation between the 'earlier 1 and ‘later* Chasidim, and the 
origin of the secta of the Pharisees and Sadducees. Comparing the sentences of the 
earlier Chasidim (Ab. i. 2-4) with those which follow, we notice a marked sim¬ 
plicity about them, while the others either indicate a rapid development of Rab- 
binism. or are echoes of the political relations subsisting, or else seem to allude to 
present difficulties or controversies. We infer that the 4 earlier* Chasidim repre¬ 
sented the 'pious* in Israel—of course, according to the then standpoint—who, in 
opposition to the Grecian party, rallied around Judas Maccabee and his successor, 
Jonathan. The assumption of the High-Priestly dignity by Jonathan the Maccabee, 
on the nomination of the Syrian king (about 152), was a step which the ultra^ 
orthodox party never forgave the Asmonaeans. From that period, therefore, we 
date the alienation of the Chasidim—or rather the cessation of the 4 earlier * Chasidim* 


1 e'KJTJEn* Jotephta (Ant, ill. 6. I) 
denvee the word from Atmowruty the great¬ 
grandfather of Mati&lhlae. Others derive it 
from the word { r princes Mn A.V. 

PSh Ixvlll. 31). 

* The Syrian force is said to have amounted 


to 100,000 footmen, 50*000 horsemen, and 35 
war elephants (l Mace. >1. 30). 

* We regard the opening sentence of Abhoth 
as marking out the general principles and 
alma of the so-called 1 Great Assembly.' 
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Henceforth the party, as such, degenerated, or, to apeak more correctly, ran Into 
extreme religious views, which made them the most advanced section of the Than* 
sees. 1 The latter and the Sndducees henceforth represented the people In it* twofold 
religious direction* With thla view agrees the etnteinenl of Josephus (Ant. xiil. 5. 9), 
who first mentions the existence of Pharisee** and Sudduceoe in the time or Jonathan, 
and even the confused notice in A both de Rabbi Nathan fi, which ascribes the origin 
of the Sadduceea to the first or second generation of Zadak’s disciples, himself 
a disciple of Antlgonus or Socho, which would bring the date to nearly tne same 
time oe Josephus. 

From this digression, necessary for the proper understanding of the Internal 
relations In Judea, we return to the political history. There was another change 
on the throne of Syria- Demetrius, the new king, readily listened to the complaints 
of a Jewish deputation, and appointed their Lender, Alctmus (Jaklm or Kljaklm) 
Hlgh*PrlesL At first the Cfansldlm were disposed to support him, os having 
formerly tilled a high post in the priesthood, und as the nephew of Jos A the son of 
Jaxer, one of their leaders. But they suffered terribly for their rushu pah. Aided 
by the Syrians, Alclmus seized the Pontificate. But Judas once more raised the 
national standard against the Intruder and bis allies. At first victory seemed u> 
Incline to the national side, and the day of the final defeat and slaughter or the 
Syrian army and of Nlcaoor their genoral was enrolled In the Jewish Calendar as 
one on which fasting and mourning were prohibited (the 13th Adar, or March). 
Still, the prospect was far from reassuring, the more so as division had already 
appeared In the ranks of the Jews, In these circumstances Judas directed his eyes 
towards that new Western power which was beginning to overshadow the East. It 
was a fatal step—the beginning of all future troubles—and, even politically, a 
grave mistake, to enter into a defensive and offensive alliance with Home, But 
before even temporary advantage could be derived from this measure, Judas the 
Maccabee had already succumbed to superior numbers, and heroically fallen Iq 
battle againBt the Syrians 

The war of liberation had lasted seven years, and yet when the small remnant 
of the Asmonean party chose Jonathan, the youngest brother of Judas, as his suc¬ 
cessor, their cause seemed more hopeless than almost at any previous period. The 
Grecian party were dominant tn Jud^a, the Syrian host occupied the land, and 
Jonathan and his adherents were obliged to rot I re to the other side Jordan. The 
only hope, if such It may be called, lay in the circumstance that iifier the death of 
AJcimus the Pontificate was not filled by another Syrian nominee, but remained 
vacant for two years. During this time the nationalists must have gained strength, 
since the Grecian party uow once more sought and obtained Syrian help against 
them. But the almost passlvo resistance which Jonathan successfully offered 
wearied out the Syrian general and led to a treaty of peace (1 Macc. lx, 5R-7S). 
In the period which followed, the ABmontean party steadily increased, so that when 
a rival king claimed the Syrian crown, both pretenders bade Tor the support of 
Jonathan. He took the side of the new monarch, Alexander Bales, who sent him 
a crown of gold and a purple mantle, and appointed him Hlgh-Brlest, a dignity 
which Jonathan at once accepted,* The Jewish Pontiff was faithful to Ids patron 

1 A mmevliftt analogous change, at least of political partisans or «1 m inlo extreme 
ttteafcvtaal opinions, distinguishes Uis later sectaries, as either ono or tbs oilier of ihelr 
Iran the earlier 'Puritans. 1 Theological n/nn n e a s r a. 

eobools which are parti? pollUoa) In (hair 1 The Pharisees peter forgers this. It is 
llrlj history often degenerate either Into qulteirueUiettlilspJeetartbelroppoeiaoD to 
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even against a new claimant to the crown of Syria/ And such was his Influence, 
that the latter, on gaining possession of the throne, not only forgave the resistance 
of Jonathan, but confirmed him in the Pontificate, and even remitted the taxation 
of Palestine on a tribute (probably annual) of 300 talents. But the faithlessness 
and ingratitude of the Syrian king led Jonathan soon afterwards to take the side 
of another Syrian pretender, an infant, whose claims were ostensibly defended by 
his general Trypho. In the end, however, Jonathan's resistance to Trypho's schemes 
for obtaining the crown for himself led to the murder of the Jewish High-Priest by 
treachery. 

The government of Judffia could not, in these difficult times, have devolved upon 
one more fitted for it than Simon, an elder brother of Judas Maccabee. Ilis father 
bad, when making his dying disposition, already designated him ' as the man of 
counsel 1 among his sons (1 Macc. ii, 65). Simon's policy lay chiefly in turning to 
good account the disputes in Syria, and in consolidating such rule as he had acquired 
(143-135 b.c.). After the murder of his brother by Trypho, he took the part of 
the Syriau claimant (Demetrius) to whom Trypho was opposed. Demetrius was 
glad to purchase hig support by a remission of all taxation for all time to come. 
This was the first great success, and the Jews perpetuated ita memory by enrolling 
ita anniversary (the 27th Iyar, or May) in their Calendar. An even more important 
date, alike in the ' Calendar' (Meg. Taan. Per. 2) and in Jewish history (1 Macc. xiil. 
51), was the 23rd Iyar, when the work of clearing the country of the foreigner was 
completed by the Jewish occupation of the Acra, or fortress of Jerusalem, hitherto 
occupied by the Syrian party. The next measures of Simon were directed to the 
suppression of the Grecian party in Jud^a, and the establishment of peace and 
security to his own adherents. To the popular mind this ' Golden Age/ described 
in glowing language in 1 Macc. xiv. fl-14, seemed to culminate in an event by 
which the national vanity was gratified and the future safety of their country appa¬ 
rently ensured. This was the arrival of a Roman embassy in Judaea to renew the 
league which had already been made both by Judos Maccabee and by Jonathan* 
Bimon replied by sending a Jewish embassy to Rome, which brought a valuable 
shield of gold in token of gratitude. In their intoxication the Jews passed a decree, 
and engraved it on tables of brass, making Simon 1 their High-Priest and Governor 
for ever, nntil there should arise a faithful prophet ; ’ in other words, appointing 
him to the twofold office of spiritual and secular chief, and declaring it hereditary 
(1 Macc. xiv. 41-45). The fact that he should have been appointed to dignities 
which both he and his predecessor had already held, and that offices which in them¬ 
selves were hereditary should now be declared such in the family of Simon, as well 
as the significant limitation: 1 until there should arise a faithful prophet, 1 suffi¬ 
ciently indicate that there were dissensions among the people and opposition to the 
Aflmonseans. In truth, as the Chasidim had been alienated, so there was a growing 
party among the Pharisees, their successors, whose hostility to the Asmonffians In¬ 
creased till it developed into positive hatred. This antagonism was, however, not 
grounded on their possession of the secular power, but on their occupancy of the Pon¬ 
tificate, perhaps on their combination of the two offices. How far their enmity went, 


the ARmoncana la for the first time reported 
during a later reign—that ol John HyrcamiB 
I.—and that It was then ostensibly based on 
the ground of HyrcanuiT mother having been 
a captive of war. But see our remarks on this 
point further on. 

1 The story, however, differently told by 


JoMfphus (Ant. xltl. 4. 9). I have followed the 
account In 1 Macc., which Is generally re¬ 
garded as the more trustworthy, though I 
am net without misgivings, since Jbrafa ip 
evidently had the Book of Maccabees before 


him. 
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app will appear in the sequel. For a time it wiu repressed by the critical state of 

jy affairs. For, the contest with the Syrians had to be once more renewed, nod although 

^ ^ , Simon, or rather his eons, obtained the victory, the aged High-Priest and two of 

his eons, Matiatbias and Judas, fell by the treachery of Ptolomwua, Simon's son- 
in-law. 

The Pontificate and the govemmeot now devolved upon the only one of Simon's 
sons still left, known as John Hyrcanus L (Jocbanan Horkeooa, 1 Jannai 
105 b.c. HU IIret desire naturally was to set free his mother, who was still in the 
power of Ptolomxus, and to chastise him for his crimes. But in this he failed. 
Ptolemy purchased immunity by threatening to kill his captive, and afterwards 
treacherously Blew her. Soon after this a Syrian army besieged Jerusalem. The 
City was reduced to great straits. But when at the Feast of Tabernacles the Syrian 
king not only granted a truce to the besieged, but actually provided them with 
what was needed for the services of the Temple, Hyrcanus sought and obtained 
peace, although the Syrian councillors urged their king to use the opportunity for 
exterminating Judaism. The conditions, though hard, were not unreasonable in 
the circumstances. But fresh troubles in Syria gave a more favourable turn to 
affaire in Judmo. First, Hyrcanus subjected Samaria, and then conquered Idumea, 
whose inhabitants he made proselytes by giving them the alternative of circum¬ 
cision or exile. Next, the treaty with the Romans was renewed, and finally Hyr- 
canus availed himself of the rapid decay of the Syrian monarchy to throw off his 
allegiance to the foreigner. Jewish exclusiveness was further gratified by the utter 
destruction of Samaria, of which the memorial-day (the 25th Marcheshvan, Novem¬ 
ber) was inserted in the festive 1 Calendar 1 (.Meg. Taan. Per. 8). 3 Nor was this the 
only date which his successors added to the calendar of national feasts. 4 

But his reign is of the deepest importance in our history as marking the first 
public contest between the two great parties, the Pharisees and the Sadduceeg, and 
also as the turning-point in the history of the Maccabees. Even the coins of that 
period are instructive. They bear the inscription: 4 Jocbanan, the High-Priest, and 
the Chebher of the Jews; 1 or else, 1 Jocbanan the High-Priest, Chief, and the rAe&Aer 
of the Jews. 1 * The Lerm Chthher, which on the coins occurs only in connection with 
* HIgh-PriesV unquestionably refers, not to the Jewish people generally, but to 
them In their ecclesiastical organisation t and points therefore to the acknowledg¬ 
ment of an * Eldership/ or representative ecclesiastical body, which presided over 
affaire along with and under the 1 High-Priest 1 as 1 Chief.'* In this respect the 
presence or absence of the word * ChebMer t ’ or even of mention of the Jews, might 
afford hluts as to the relationship of a Maccabee chief to the ecclesiastical leaders 

1 The derivation of th© name Hyrcaons. or S3 *, a * SdU Qot/ or Heavenly Tolce. 
In Habblnlcal vrlllnfs Honx**#. proposed by Issuing from the Host Holy Place, had 
QrMx (Gesch, d. Judea, vol. Hi- p. 56). and announced to Hyrcanus. while officiating In 
supported by Hamburger (Beat. EncycJ. for the Temple.the victory of h Is sons at Samaria. 
Blbel u. Talmud, sect ll, p. til, note it) is JompJUu (Ant. nil. ja ?l, assign* on this 
untenable. Id view of the fact, that not a few ground to Hyrcanus the prophetic, as well as 
Babblnlcal authorities bore the same Dame the priestly and royal, title. 

(comp. Ab. h. 8; 8&nh, SB a). It could not, 4 These are the iHb and 16th SI van, tbs 
therefore, have been an appellation derived 16th Adar, and the 7th lyar. Comp, the 
from the victory of Hyrcanus 1 over Ct»- Meg. Taan. 

detank, the Hyrcaniao.' * Srharrr (Ifeutest Zell* p. 113) does not 

i The name Jarwti Is supposed to have give this Inscription correctly- Comp. Lent* 
ba m an abbreviation of Jochanan. Many Gesch. d. Jud. Mi'toton, pp. SZ 63, See 
Habblnic taschen of that name are men- especially MtMaC 1 Colne of the Jews/ pp. 
Honed. DertA'wff (Hist, de la Palest p *3) 74-81, where all the varieties of Inscription 

regards It a* an abbreviation of Jonathan. are given. 

bat hi* reasoning 1* not convincing. * w© dismiss the fanciful reading* and 

1 According to Jer. Sotah lx. 13, and Sot explanation* of the word by ft 
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of the people. It has already been explained that the Chasidim, viewed as the 
National party, had ceased, and that the leaders were now divided into Pharisees 
and SaddnceeA By tradition and necessity Hyrcanus belonged to the former, by 
tendency and, probably, inch nation to the latter. His interference in religious 
ad airs was by no means to the liking of the Pharisees, still less to that of their 
extreme sectaries, the Chasidim, Tradition ascribes to Hyrcauua no less than nine 
innovations, of which ouly^rt? were afterwards continued as legal ordinances. 
First, the payment of tithes (both of the Levitical and the so-called f poor's tithe 1 ) 
was declared no longer obligatory on a seller , if he we re one of the Am ha-Arets, 
or country people, but on the buyer, 1 Complaints had long been made that this 
heavy impost was not paid by the majority of the common people, and it was 
deemed better to devolve the responsibility on the buyer, unless the seller were what 
wus called i neeman, } trusted; i.e., one who bad solemnly bound himself to pay 
tithes. In connection with this, secondly , the declaration ordered in Dent, xxvL 
3-10 was abrogated as no longer applicable. Thirdly, all work that caused noise 
was forbidden during the days intermediate between the first and the last great 
festive days of the Passover and of the Feast of Tabernacles. Fourthly, the formula: 

J Awake, why eleepest Thou, O Lord 1 (Ps. xliv. 23), with which, since the Syrian 
persecution, the morning service in the Temple had commenced, was abolished. 
Fifthly, the cruel custom of wounding the sacrificial animals on the head was pro¬ 
hibited and rings fastened in the pavement to which the animals were uttached 
(Jer. Maas. Sb. v, 9; Jer. Sot. ix, 11; Tos, Sot. 13; Sotah 48 a). The four ordin¬ 
ances of Hyrcanus which were abolished referred to the introduction in official doc¬ 
uments, after the title of the High-Priest, of the expression 1 El Elyonthe Most 
High God; to the attempt to declare the Syrian and Samaritan towns liable to tithes 
(implying their virtual incorporation) while, according to an old principle, this obli¬ 
gation only applied when a place conld be reached from Judaea without passing 
over heathen soil; to the abrogation by Hyrcanus of a former enactment by Josfe 
ben Joezer, which discouraged emigration by declaring all heathen soil defiled, 
and which rendered social intercourse with Gentiles impossible by declaring vessels 
of glass capable of contracting Levitical defilement (JeT. Shabb, 1, 4; Sbabb. 14 b )— 
and which was re-enacted; and, lastly, to the easy terms on which the King had ad» 
mitted the Idmnffians into the Jewish community. 

From all this it is not difficult to form an idea of the relations between Hyrcanus 
and the Pharisees. If Hyrcanus had not otherwise known of the growing aversion 
of the Pharisees, a Sadducean friend and councillor kept him informed, and turned 
it to account for his party. The story of the public breach between Hyrcanus and 
tbe Pharisees is told by Josephus (Ant, xiii, 10. 5, 6), and in the Talmud (Kidd, 
66 a), with only variations of names and details. Whether from a challenge thrown 
ont to the Pharisees (according to the Talmud), or in answer to a somewhat strange 
request by Hyrcanus, to point out any part of his conduct which was not in accord¬ 
ance with the law (so Josephus ), one of the extreme section of tbe Pharisees, 2 at a 
feast given to the party, called upon Hyrcanus to be content with secular power, 
and to resign the Pontificate, on the ground that he was disqualified for it, because 



and Bumtd, But I cannot agree with Sch&rtT 
Id applying It to tbe people as a whole. Even 
the passage which he quo tee (Bor. lv. T, with 
which the corresponding Gtmara should be 
compared), proves that the word la not used 
loosely for the people, but with reference to 
their ecclesiastical nouii Comp, also Meg. 
71 L 


1 Comp, ' Sketches of Jewish Social Life In 
the Time of Christ/ pp. 233, 234, 
f Joirpkta calls him Eleazar, but the Tal¬ 
mud (Kidd, 66 a) Jehud&h ben ftedldlm, for 
which Hatflrburga- would read Aedtdtm, the 
sect of f the solitaries/ which he regards as an* 
other designation for the extreme Chasidim. 
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jy calumnious, while it offered a gratuitous insult to ihe memory of a reuily noble* 

heroic woman, all the more unwarrantable that the Pontificate had, by public decree, 
been made hereditary in the family of Simon, ihe father of Hyrealms, which could 
not have been the caee iT the charge now brought bad been other than a pretext to 
cover the hostility of the Chasidim. The rash avowal wua avenged on the whole 
party. In the opinion of Hyrcanua they all proved themselves accomplices* when, 
on being questioned, they declared the offender only guilty of 4 Elripos and bonds, 1 
Hyreanue now joined the S&dducees, and, although the statement of the Talmud 
about the slaughter of the leading Pharisees is incorrect, there cun be nu doubt that 
they were removed from power and exposed to persecutioo. The Talmud adds 
this, which, although chronologically incorrect, is sign id cant, ‘Jochauan the High- 
Priest served in the Pontificate eighty years, and at the end or them he became a 
fladducee. 1 But this was only the beginning of troubles to tlie Pharisaic party, 
which revenged itself by most bitter hatred — the beginning, also, of the decline 
of the Maccabees. 

Hyrcanus left five sons. To the oldest of them, A r is to bolus (in Hebrew Jehudah^ 
he bequeathed the Pontificate, but appointed his own widow to succeed him in the 
secular government But Aristobulus cast his mother into prison, where she soou 
afterwards perished—as the story went, by hunger. The only one of his brothers 
whom he had left at large, and who, indeed, was his favourite, soou fell ulso a 
victim to bis jealous suspicions* Happily his reign lasted only one year (105-104 
b.c,). He is described as openly favouring the Grecian party, although, on con¬ 
quering Iturea, a district east of the Lake of Galilee, 1 he obliged its inhabitants to 
submit to circumcision* 

On the death of Aristobulus L, hia widow, Alexandra Salome, released bis 
broth ere from prison, and apparently married the eldest or them, Alexander Jauneua 
(or in Hebrew Jonathan), who succeeded both to the Pontificate aud the secular 
government The three periods of hia reign (104-78 B.u,)eeem indicated In the 
varying Inscriptions on his coins.* The first period, which lasted eight or ten years, 
was that in which Jannai was engaged in those wars of conquest, which added the 
cities on the maritime coast to bis possessions. 1 During that lime Salome seems to 
have managed internal affaire. As she was devoted to the Pharisaic party—ludeed 
one of their leaders, Simeon ben Shetach, Is said to have been her brother (Der. 48 u) 
—this was the time of their ascendency* Accordingly, the coins of that period 
bear the inscription, 1 Jonathan the High-Priest and the Chebher of the Jews.’ But 
on his return to Jerusalem he found the arrogance of the Pharisaic party 111 
accordant with his own views and tastes. The king now joined the Saddurees, and 
Simeon ben Shetach had to seek safety In flight (Jer, Ber. vii. 2 p. 11 b). But 
others of hia party met a worse fate. A terrible tragedy was eu acted in the 
Temple Itself* At the Feast or Tabernacles Jannai, officiating as High-Priest, set 
the Pharisaic custom at open defiance by pouring the water out or the sacred 
vessel on the ground instead of upon the attar. Such a high-handed breach of 


l By a curious mistake. SekQnv 1 oca too 
IkUBs north Instead of east of the Lake of 
Galilee* and speaks of 'Jewish tradition * as 
drawing such a dark picture of Aristobulus. 
Dr. 8* must refer to /smpAui, since Jewish 
tradition never named Aristobulus (Heuteet. 
3eite. p. 11S). 

1 fv>r the coins of that retro comp. Maddox 


u. s. pp. 83—VO- I hare, however, arranged 
them somewhat differently 

i Accordingly, on the second sortes of coins, 
which date from his return to Jerusalem, and 
breach with the Pharisee*, we have ou the 
reveree the device of an anchor with two 

erase bars. 
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w hat was regarded os moat sacred, excited tbe feelings of the worshippers to the 
highest pitch of frenzy* They petted him with tbe festive Ethrogs (citrons), which 
they curried in their hands, and loudly reproached him with hia descent from ‘a 
captive.' The king called in hia foreign mercenaries, and no fewer than tS f OOO of 
the people fell under their swords* This was an injury which could neither be 
forgiven nor atoned for by conquests, One insurrection followed after the other, 
and 5.000 of the people are said to have fallen in these contests* Weary of the 
strife, Jannai asked the Pharisaic party to name their conditions of peace, to which 
they caustically replied, ‘Thy death 1 {Jos, Ant* xiii*_13. 5)* Indeed, such was the 
embiUermeiU that they actually called in, and joined the Syrians against him. But 
the success of the foreigner produced a popular revulsion in his favour, of which 
Jannai profited to take terrible vengeance on hia opponents* No fewer than 800 
of them were nailed to the cross, their sufferings being intensified by seeing their 
wives and children butchered before their eyes, while the degenerate Pontiff lay 
feasting with abandoned women* A general flight of the Pharisees ensued. This 
closes the second period of his reign, marked on the coin by the significant absence 
of the words 1 3 Chebher of the Jews/ the words being on one side in Hebrew, 

* Jonathan the king/ and on the other in Greek, ‘ Alexander the king* 1 

The third period ia marked by coins which bear the inscription ‘Jehonathan 
the High-Priest and the Jews ,* It was a period of outward military success, and 
of reconciliation with the Pharisees, or at least of their recall—notably of Simeon 
ben Shetach, and then of his friends—probably at the instigation of the queen 
(Ber* 48 a ; Jer* Ber* viL* 2). Jannai died in his fiftieth year, after a reign of 
twenty-seven years, bequeathing the government to als wife Salome* On his death¬ 
bed he is said to have advised her to promote the Pharisees, or rather such of them 
as made not their religiousuess a mere pretext for intrigue: ‘Be not afraid of the 
Pharisees, nor of those who are not Pharisees, but beware of the painted ones, 
whose deeds are like those of Zimri, and who seek the reward of Phinehas 1 (Sot, 

22 b). But of chief interest to us is, that this period of the recall of the Pharisees 
marks a great internal change, indicated even in the coins* For the first time we 
now meet the designation 4 SanhedrinJ The Chebher , or eldership, had ceased as a 
ruling power, and become transformed into a Sanhedrin , or ecclesiastical authority, 
although the latter endeavoured, with more or less success, to arrogate to itself 
civil jurisdiction, at least in ecclesiastical matters, 1 

The nine years of Queen Alexandra's (in Hebrew Salome) reign were the 
Golden Age of the Pharisees, when heaven itself smiled on a land that was wholly 
subject to their religious sway. In the extravagant language of the Talmud (Taan* 

23 a , second line from top): ‘In the days of Simeon ben Shetach, the rains came 
down in the nights of fourth days/ and on those of the Sabbaths, so that the grains 
of corn became like kidneys, those of barley like the stones of olives, and Lentils 
like gold dinars, and they preserved a specimen (dogma) of them for future genera¬ 
tions to show them wbat disastrous results may follow upon sin, 1 That period of 



1 Jewish tradition, of course, vindicates a 
much earlier origin for the Sanhedrin, and 
assumes lea existence not only In (he time of 

Moses, David, and Solomon, but even In that 
of Mordecal E (Comp* Buxtorf, Lex* Chald. 
Talmud col. 1514 ) 

3 in quoting this passage, Dcrmlxntrg (u, g. 

p 111) and SchQrer leave out these words. 
[They are omitted In the corresponding 
account of this story In Yayy, fi- W. ed* 


Worth, p. M a; In Blphre, ed. Friedmann, p, 
SO a; also In Slphra* ed* VFcitt* p* 110 d* where 
the whole connection la very much as In 
Vayy* E*] Tet the words are* In one sense, 
most significant, since these fertilising rains* 
descending on these two nights when It was 
specially forbidden to go out* since on them 
innumerable demons haunted the air (Pee* 
112 b t line 10 from the bottom), indicated an 
exceptional blessing* The reason why these 
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APP. miraculous blessing was compared to tbs equally miraculous dispensation of heaven 
|Y daring the time that the Temple or Herod was building, when rain only fell at 
r ^ . night, while the morning wind and heat dried all, so that the builders could 

continue their work without delay. 1 Queen Salome had appointed her eldest son, 
Hyrcanus II., a weak prince, to the Pontificate. But, as Jostj jAu* puts It 
(Am. xili. 1G. 2), although Salome bad the title, the Pharisees held the real rule of 
the country, and they administered it with the harshness, insolence, and recklessness 
of a fanatical religious party which suddenly obtains unlimited power. The lead 
was, of course, taken by Simeon beo Shetach, whom even the Talmud characterises 
as having 1 hot bands 1 (Jer. Sanh. vi. 5, 5 p. 23 by First, all who wen* suspected of 
Sadducean leanings were removed by intrigue or violence from the Sanhedrin. Next, 
previous ordinances differing from Pharisaical views were abrogated, and others 
breathing their spirit substituted. So sweeping and thorough was the change 
wrought, that the Sadduceea never recovered the blow, and whatever they might 
teach, yet those in office were obliged in all time coming to conform to Pharisaic 
practice {Jos. Ant. xviii. 1, 4; Tos. Yoma L 0), 

But the Pharisaic party were not content with dogmatical victories, even though 
they celebrated each of them by the insertion in the Calendar of a commemorative 
feast-day. Tartly 1 to discourage Lhe Sadduceea,' partly from the sup|>OBed ‘neces¬ 
sities of the time, and to teach others' (to make an example; Siphrr on Deut), 
they carried their principles even beyond their utmost Inferences, and were guilty 
of such injustice and cruelty, that, according to tradition, Simeon even con* 
demned his own innocent son to death, for the sake or logical consistency, 1 On 
the other hand, the Pharisaic party knew how to flatter the queen, by Intro¬ 
ducing a series of ordinances which protected the rights of married women and 
rendered divorce more difficult . 4 The only ordinance of Simeon ben Shetach, which 
deserves permanent record, is that w T hich enjoined regular school attendance by all 
children, although it may have been primarily Intended to place the education of 
the country in the hands of the Pharisees. The general discouteut caused by the 
tyranny of Lhe Pharisees must have rallied most of Lhe higher classes to the party 
of the Sadduceea. It led at last to remonstrance with the queen, and was probably 
the first occasion of that revolt of Aristobulus, the younger son or Salome, which 

darkened the last days of her reign. 

Salome died (in the beginning of 69 B.c.) before the measures proposed against 
Aristobulus could be carried out. Although Hyrcanus II. now united the royal 
office with the Pontificate, his claims were disputed by his brother Aristobulus II., 
who conquered, and obliged hie brother to abdicate in his favour his twofold dignity. 
To cement Lbeir reconciliation, Alexander the bod of Aristobulus married Alexan¬ 
dra the daughter of Hyrcanus. They little thought how Ill-feted that union wo a Id 
prove. For already another power was intriguing to interpose in Jewish affairs, 

two nights are singled out as dangerous Is, Tud 0 a, as the ordinary time of rain. 
that Chan In a b, Dom. of whom Rabbinic Why lhe night before Wodnee day and Friday 

tradition ban an many mirarlee tn relate, nl^hl im repreeented a* left in the power of 

conceded them to lhe hurtful away of hurtful demons might open an intereating 
Afratk boiA MoektaiA and her IS myriads of field Tor speculation* 

Angela Bee App, xlll. In view of this. 1 Thle notice Is followed by the somewhat 
M* Dcmbtmrfl’t explanatory note would seem blasphemous story or the achievements of 
to require to be modified- But, In general. OM (Ohhu) limstmjpf id which reference 

rain even on the night before the Habbath wUJ be made la the sequel, 

was regarded as a curse iVayy. It SB), and 1 rinnwg. 

11 has been Ingeniously suggested that tbs 1 Oormp. also 8anh fid. 

In the ULdrash must be taken In the * Oomp. ArrmMvp. pjx 108, 100. 

Muse Lb which that word la explained in 
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with which it was henceforth to be identified, Alexander Junnai had appointed 
one Antipov, or Antipater—of whose origin the most divergent accounts are given 1 
—to the governorship of Idumea. He waa succeeded by a son of the same name* 
The dissension between the two Asmon®ans seemed to offer the opportunity for 
realisiug his ambitious schemes. Of course, he took the part of the weak Hyrcauua 
as agaiust the warlike Aristobulus, and persuaded the former that he was in danger 
of his life. Ultimately he prevailed on him to fly to Aretaa, King of Arabia, who, 
in consideration of liberal promises, undertook to reinstate Hyrcanus in the govern¬ 
ment, The Arab army proved successful, and was joined by a large proportion of 
the troops of Aristobulus, who was not shut up within the fortified Temple-build¬ 
ings* To add to the horrors of war, a long famine desolated the land. It was 
during its prevalence that Onias, reputed for his omnipotence in prayer, achieved 
what procured for him the designation 'hammeaggeV —the 1 circle drawer. 12 
When his prayer for rain remained unanswered, he drew a eircle around him, de¬ 
claring his determination not to leave it till the Almighty had granted rain, and 
that not iu drops, nor yet in desolating floods (which successively happened), but 
in copious, refreshing showers. It could serve no good purpose to reproduce the 
realistic manner in which this supposed power of the Rabbi with God is described 
(Taan. 23 a }, But it were difficult to say whether this is more repugnant to feelings 
of reverence, or the reported reproof of Simeon ben Shetach, who forbore to 
pronounce the ban upon him because he was like a spoilt child who might ask 
anything of his father, and would obtain it. But this supposed power ultimately 
proved fatal to Onias during the siege of Jerusalem by Hyrcanus and Aretas, 3 
Refusing to intercede either for one or the other of the rival brothers, he was 
stoned to death (Ant* xiv, 2, 1). 

But already another power had appeared on the scene* Pompey was on his 
victorious march through Asia when both parties appealed to him for help* Scauma, 
whom Pompey detached to Syria, was, iudeed, bought by Aristobulus, and Aretas 
was ordered to raise the siege of Jerusalem. But Pompey quickly discovered 
that Hyrcanus might, under the tutelage of the cunning Idumscan, Antipater, prove 
an instrument more likely to serve his ulterior purposes than Aristobulus. Three 
deputations appeared before Pompey at Damascus—those of the two brothers, and 
one independent of both, which craved the abolition of the Asmonsean rule and the 
restoration of the former mode of government, as w f e understand it, by the ‘Cbebher * 
or Eldership under the presidency of the High-Priest It need scarcely be said 
that such a demand would find no response* The consideration of the rival claims 
of the Asmon®ans Pompey postponed. The conduct of Aristobulus not only con¬ 
firmed the unfavourable impression which the insolent bearing of his deputies had 
made on Pompey, but sealed his own fate and that of the Jewish people. Pompey 
laid siege to Jerusalem* The adherents of Hyrcanus surrendered the City, but 
those of Aristobulus retired into the Temple, At last the sacred precincts were 
taken by storm amidst fearful carnage* The priests, who were engaged in their 



' According to some (Ant. ztv* 1. 3), he 
was of noble Jewish, according to others, Of 
heathen and slave descent. The truth lies 
probably between these extremes* 

3 It almost seems as If this repugnant story 
were a sort of Jewish Imitation of the circle 
which PoplUus Lena* drew around Antioch us 
Eplphanes* bidding him decide, ere he left 


It, whether or not he would comply with the 
demand of the Romans. 

3 Both Jatcphu* and the Talmud (Botab 
49 6) give an account, though In different 
version, of the manner In which the besieged 
sought a supply of sacrifices from the be¬ 
siegers. 
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■acred functions, 1 and who continued them during this terrible scene, were cut 
down at the altar. No fewer than 12,000 Jews are said to hare perished. 

With the taking of Jerusalem by Pompey ^3 a,c.) the history of the Macca¬ 
bees as a reigning family, and, indeed, that of the real independence of PalegUue, 
came to an end So truly did Jewish trad it ion realise this, that it bos left us not 
a single notice either of this capture of Jerusalem or of all the subsequent sad events 
to the time of Herod. It is as if their silence meant that for them Juitea, iu its 
then state, had no further history. Still, the Roman conqueror had as yet dealt 
gently with bis prostrate victim. Pompey had, indeed, penetrated into the Most 
Holy Place In contemptuous outrage of the most sacred feelings of Israel; but he 
left the treasures of the Temple untouched, and even made provision for (he con¬ 
tinuance of Us services. Those who had caused the resistance of Jerusalem were 
executed, and the country made tributary to Rome, Out Judsa not only became 
subject to the Roman Governor of Syria, its boundaries were also narrowed. All 
the Grecian cities had their independence restored; Samaria was freed from Jewish 
supremacy; and the districts comprised within the so-called Deco polls (or 'ten 
cities 1 } again obtained self-government. It was a sadly curtailed land over which 
Hyrcanus IL, as High-Priest, was left Governor, without being allowed to wear the 
diadem (Ant. xx. 10). Aristobuius II. had to adorn as captive the triumphal 
entry of the conquerer into Rome. * 

The civil role of Hyrcanus as Elhnarch must from the first have been very 
limited. It was still more contracted when, during the Proconsulate of Gablnlu* 
(57-65 b.c.),* Alexander, a eon of Aristobuius, who had escaped from captivity, 
tried to possess himself of the government of Judges (AnL. xiv. 6. 2-4). The office 
of Hyrcanus was now limited to the Temple, and the Jewish territory, divided into 
five districts, was apportioned among five principal cities, ruled by a council of local 
notables [a ptarot), Thus, for a short time, monarchical gave place to aristocratic 
government in Palestine. Tbe renewed attempts of Aristobuius or of bis family 
to recover power only led to fresh troubles, which were sadly diversified by the 
rapacity and severity of the Romans. The Triumvir Crass ua, who succeeded 
Gabluius ( 55-63 e.c.), plundered the Temple not only of its treasures but of its 
precious vessels. A new but not much happier era began with Julius Caesar. If 
Aristobuius and bis son Alexander had not fallen victims to the party of Pompey* 
the prospects of Hyrcanus and Autipater might now have been very unpromising. 
But their death and that of Pompey (whom they had supported) changed the aspect 
or matters. Antlpaler not only espoused the cause of the victor or Ph&rsaJus, but 
made himself eminently useful to Ctea&r. In reward, Hyrcanos was confirmed as 
Pontiff and Elhnarch of Judsa, while Antlpaler was made a Roman citizen and 
nominated Kpitrophos, or (Romao) administrator of the country. Of course, the 
real power was In the hands of the Idunuean, who continued to hold it, despite 
the attempts of Antlgonus, the only surviving son of Aristobuius. And from hence¬ 
forth Cesar made it part of his policy to favour the Jews (comp, the decrees In their 
favour, Ant. xlv. 10), 

Meantime Autipater had. In pursuance of bis ambitious plans, appointed his 
son Phasael Governor of Jerusalem, and Herod Governor of Galilee. The latter, 

1 iooordlof to ft was on the Day sold u alane became tbe nucleus of the 

if Atonement; KnanUnt to Dm fliiie, Jewleh community In the Imperial city, 

apparently on a flab bath. comp, tberemarfci 1 Oomp the masterly surrey of the state of 

at Drmbcm-g on these oonfllctliii statements matters in Syria and Jutoi lo J toj seJt 
(u. a. p. 117, note). Haadb. d. BAm. aitarth., vol. tv. pp. w-sm 

■ n# oapdvea Hum brought to Borne and 
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although only twenty-five yean* Of age, soon displayed the vigour and sternness 
which characterised his after-career. He quelled what probably was a 4 nation¬ 
alist r rising in Galilee, in the blood of Ezekias, its leader, and of bis chief 
associates. This indeed secured him the favour of Sextus Caesar, the Governor of 
Syria, a relative of the great I?nperaior . But in Jerusalem, and among the extreme 
Pharisaic party* it excited the utmost indignation. They foresaw the advent 
of a foe most dangerous to their interests and liberty, and vainly sought to rid 
themselves of him. It was argued that the government of the country was in the 
bauds of the High-Priest, and that Herod, as Governor of Galilee, appointed by a 
foreign administrator, had no right to pronounce capital punishment without a 
sentence of the Sanhedrin. Hyrcuuud yielded to the clamour; but Herod appeared 
before the Sanhedrin, not as a criminal, but arrayed in purple, surrounded by a 
body-guard, and supported by the express command of Sextus Caesar to acquit 
him. The story which is related, though in different version, and with different 
names), in the Talmud (Sunb. 19 a), and by Josephus (AnL xiv. 9, 3-5), presents a 
vivid picture of what passed in the Sanhedrin, The appearance of Herod had 
so terrified that learned body that none ventured to speak, till their president, 
Shemajuh (Sameas), by his bold speech, rallied their conroge. Most truly did he 
foretell the fate which overtook them ten years later, when Herod ruled in the Holy 
City. But Ilyrcanus adjourned the meeting of the Sanhedrin, and perenaded Herod 
to withdraw from Jerusalem. His was, however, only a temporary humiliation. Sex¬ 
tus C«sar named Herod Governor of Ccele-Syria, aud he soon appeared with an army 
before Jerusalem, to take vengeance on Hyrcanus and the Sanhedrin. The entreaties 
of his father and brother induced him, indeed, to desist for the time, but ten years 
later alike Hyicanus and the members of the Sanhedrin fell victims to his revenge. 

Another turn of affairs seemed imminent when Cicsar fell under tbe daggers of 
the conspirators (15 March, 44), and Cassius occupied Syria. But Anti pater and 
Herod proved os willing and able to serve him as formerly Caesar. Antipater, in¬ 
deed, perished through a court- or perhaps a 'Nationalist ’ plot, but his murderers 
soon experienced the same fate at the hands of those whom Herod had hired for 
the purpose. And still the star of Herod seemed in the ascendant. Not only did 
he repel attempted inroads by Aotigonus, but when Antonius and Octavianus (in 42 
B.c.) took the place of Brutus and Cassius, he succeeded once more in ingratiating 
himself with the former, on whom the government of Asia devolved. The accusa¬ 
tions made by Jewish deputations had no influence on Antony. Indeed, he went 
beyond his predecessors in appointing Phas&el and Herod tetrarchs of Jud©o. 
Thus the civil power was now nominally as well os really in their hands. But 
the restless Antigonus was determined not to forego his claim. When the power 
of Antony was fast waning, in consequence of his reckless indulgences, Antigonus 
seized the opportunity of the incursion of tbe Parthians into Asia Minor to attend 
the great object of his ambition. In Jerusalem the adherents of the two parties 
were engaged in daily conflicts, when a Parthian division appeared. By treachery 
Phasael and Hyrcanus were lured into the Parthian camp, and finally handed over 
to Antigonus. Herod, warned in time, had escaped from Jerusalem with his 
family and armed adherents. Of his other opponents Antigonus made sure. To 
unfit Hyrcanus for the Pontificate his ears were cut off, while Phasael destroyed 
himself in his prison. Antigonus was now undisputed High-Priest and king. His 
brief reign of three years (40-37 b.c.) is marked by coins which bear in Hebrew 
the device: Matth&tjah the High-Priest, and in Greek: King Antigonus. 
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The only hope of Herod lay in Roman help. He round Antony In Rome. 
What difficulties there were, were removed by gold, and when Octavian gave his 
consent, a decree of the Senate declaretl Antiguans the enemy or Rome, and at the 
same time appointed Herod King or Judfta (40 b,c) Early in the year 39 b.c* 
Herod was in Palestine to conquer hie new kingdom by help of the Romans. But 
their aid was at first tardy and reluctant, and it was 3d, or more probably 37, 
before Herod could gain possession of Jerusalem itself. Before that he had wedded 
the beautiful and unhappy Mariam me, the daughter of Alexander aud grand¬ 
daughter of Hyrcanua, to whom he had been betrothed five years before. HU 
conquered capital was desolate iudeed, and its people impoverished by exactions. 
But Herod bad reached the goal of his ambition* All opposition was put down, 
all rivalry rendered impossible. Antigen us was beheaded, as Ilcrod had wished; 
the feeble and aged Hyrcanus was permanently disqualified for the Pontificate; 
and any youthful descendants of the Maccabees left were absolutely in the 
conqueror's power The long struggle for power had ended, and the Asmoocean 
family was virtually destroyed. Their sway had lasted about 130 years. 

Looking back on the rapid rise and decline or the Maccabees, on their speed) 
degeneration, on the deeds of cruelty with which their history soon became 
stained, on the selfishness and reckless ambition which characterised them, and 
especially on the profoundly anti-nationalist and anti-Pharisaic, we bud almost said 
anil-Jewish, tendency which marked their sway, wc can understand the bitter 
hatred with w r blch Jewish tradition hod To]Lowed their memory. The mention of 
them is of the scantiest. No universal acclamation glorifies even the deeds of Judas 
the Maccabee; no Talmudic tractate is devoted to that 4 feast of the dedication ‘ 
which celebrated the purging of the Temple and the restoration of Jewish worship. 
In fact such w as the feeling, that the priestly course of Joiarib—to which the 
Asmons&ns belonged—is said to have been on service when the first and the second 
Temple were destroyed, because 1 guilt was to be punished on the guilty/ More 
than that/ R. Levisaith: Yehoyaribk [“ Jehovah will contend "], the man [ the name 
of the man or family]; Meron ["rebellion," evidently a play upon Modin, the 
birthplace of the Maccabees], the town; Mcsorbry [" the rebels," evidently a play 
upon Makkabey)— (mtt&ar beiiha) He hath glveo up the Temple to the enemies/ 
Rabbi Beract^jah saith: 1 TaA heribh [Jehol&rib], God contended with His children, 
because they revolted and rebelled against Him ’ (Jer, Taan, iv. 8, p. 68 rf, line 33 
from bottom)/ Indeed, the opprobrious designation of rebellion, and Sarbanry 
J53, rebels against God, betmme in course of Lime so identified with the Maccabees, 
that it was used when its meaning was no longer understood. Thus Origin (Euseb, 
Hist Eccl. vi. 23) speaks of the (Apocryphal) books of the Maccabees as * iascribed 
B&rbeth Sarbane El’ (=^ HJ1C), the disobedience, or rebellion (resistance) 

of the disobedient, or rebels, against God/ So thoroughly had these terms become 
identified In popular parlance, that even the tyranny and cruelty of a Herod could 
not procure a milder Judgment on the sway of the Asmonffians. 


1 Oomp Geiger t Cnehrin, p- 304; ft™ 
kwv, p, 119, note. 

v Oomp. Geiger, u. s p Kota 

frurper. a. ft. p. 367. Various strange and 
moat uDMtlsfactorr explanations have been 
proposed of these mysterious words, which 
yet, on consideration, seem so mat of under, 
standing Oomp- the curious explanations 


of BWofcf. and others, to Grimm’i 

Exeget. Handb xn d. Apokryphen, 3to LleT 
p, xrll- Ikm'Awp (Hist, do It Palest, pp. 
430 -h 4S3) regards ruBijl ae a corruption for 

and would render the whole by 
■ Bonk or the family of ihe ChlaT HC) of the 
people or God. 4 
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APPENDIX Y. 

RABBINIC THEOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 

(YoL i. Book I. ch. viii.} 

1. The Traditional Lair.— The brief account given in vol. i. p. 100, of the char¬ 
acter and authority claimed for the traditional law may here be supplemented by a 
chronological arrangement of the Ilalakhoth in the order of their supposed intro¬ 
duction or promulgation. 

In the first class, or ‘Halakhoth of Moses from Sinai/ tradition enumerates 
fifty-fire / which maybe thus designated: religio-agrarian y four;* ritual , includ¬ 
ing questions about ‘clean and unclean/ twenty-three;* concerning women and 
intercourse between the sexes, three; 1 * 3 4 concerning form a lit ies to be observed in 
the copying, fastening, Ac., of the Law and the phylacteries, eighteen; 5 6 7 * exegetical, 
four; e purely superstitious, one; T not otherwise included, two* u Eighteen ordinances 
are ascribed to Joshua, of which only one is ritual, the other seventeen being agra¬ 
rian and police regulations* 9 The other traditions can only be briefly noted* Buaz, 
or else 1 the tribunal of Samuel/ fixed, that Deut* xxiii. 3 did not apply to alliances 
with Ammonite and Moabite women. Two ordinances are ascribed to David, two 
to Solomon, one to Jehoshaphat, and one to Jehoiada* The period of Isaiah and 
of Hezekiah is described as of immense Rabbinic activity. To the prophets at 
Jerusalem three ritual ordinances are ascribed* Daniel is represented as having 
prohibited the bread, wine, and oil of the heathen (Dan, i, 5), Two ritual deter¬ 
minations are ascribed to the prophets of the Exile, 


1 The numbftrs given by Ataimanidea, In 
his Preface to the Mlshnah, and their ar¬ 
rangement, are somewhat different., hut I 
prefer the more critical (sometimes even hy¬ 
percritical) enumeration of Herzfdd. They 
are also enumerated In i’euer** Mach lath 


Shimon!. Pari I, pp* 47-19 ft* 

- Feah It 6; Yad. iv. 3; Toe. Peah lit 2: 
Orlab lit 9, 

3 Erub. 4 a: Nldd. 72 ft; Ker. 6 ft; Ab, d, 

R.N. 19. 25; Tos, Chall* i. 6; Sbabb 70 a; 
Bekb* 16 a; Naz. 26 ft; Chult 27 a, 28 o; 
42 a, 43 a; Moed Q. 3 ft* Of these, the most 

Interesting to the Christian reader are about 
the 11 Ingredients of the sacred Incense (Ksr. 

6 ft); about the 26 kinds of work prohibited on 
the Babbath (Shabb. 70 a); that the father, 
but not the mother, might dedicate a child 
under age to the NazIrate (Naz. 28 ft): the 

7 rules as to slaughtering animals; to cut the 

neck; to cut through the trachea, and. In the 

caee of four-footed animals, also through the 
gullet; not to pause while slaughtering; to 
use a knife perfectly free of all notches, and 
quite sharp; not to strike with the knife; not 
to cut too near the head: and not to stick the 
knife Into the throat; certain determina¬ 
tions about the Feast of Tabernacles, such 


as about the pouring out of the water, &c, 

* JLb. Z. 36 ft; NJddah 45 a. 72 ft. 

6 Jer, Meg, L 9 ; Shftbb. 28 ft ; Men, 32 a; 3S a. 

0 Ned. 37 ft. These four Halakhotb are; as 
to the authoritative pronunciation of certain 
words In the Bible; as to the Ittur Sopherim r 
or syntactic and stylistic emendation In tho 
following five passages; Gen xvllh C. xxiv* 
66; Numb* ixil 2; Ps. lxvJii. 22 (A.Y* 21); 
xixvi. 7 (A^Y, 6); about the Qeri vela 

Kethihh, words read but not written In the text; 
and the Kethilh veto ^eni. words vrritten but 
not read in the text, 

* Fes. 110 ft. Not to eat two pieces (even 
numbers) of an egg, a nut, or cucumber, Ac. 

* Eduy, viil. 7; Tanch. 60 a. The first of 
these Ha-lokhoth speaks of the activlty of 
Elijah In preparation for the coming of the 
Messiah (Mai ill. 23, 24, A,Y, lv. 6, 6), as 
directed to restore those of pure Israelltlsh 
descent who bad been Improperly extruded, 
and to extrude those who had been Improp* 
erly admitted. 

v Baba K. 61 a; Tos. Baba M. 11; Jer. 
Baba K. 111. 2* Among the police regulations 
is this curious one, that all were allowed to 
fleh In the Lake of Galilee, but not to lay 
down nets, so as not to Impede the navigation* 
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After the return rrom Babylon traditionalism rapidly expanded, and Its peculiar 
character more and more clearly dcvelcqied. No fewer than twelve traditions are 
traced back to the throe prophets who flourished ut that iwriod, while four other 
important legal detennimuioiiB are attributed to the prophet Ilaggui individually. 
It w ill readily be understood that Ezra occupied a high place in tradition. Fifteen 
ordinances are ascribed to him, of which some are ritual. Three of his tutp{K>sed 
ordinances have a general interest. They enjoin the general education of children, 
and the exelusion of ^umurilans rrom admission into the Synagogue and from social 
intercourse. If only one legal determination Is assigned to Nohemiuh, Mhe men ol 
the Great Synagogue* are credited with fifteen, of which six bear on Important 
critical and exegctical points connected with the text of the Scriptures, the others 
chiefly on questions connected with ritual and worship. Among the * pairs* (Zug~ 
ofA) which succeeded the ‘Great Synagogue,* three ‘ alleviating ’ ordinances ^of a 
very punctilious character) are ascribed to Joe£, the son of Joezer/ and two, lutcmlod 
to render all contact with heathens impossible, to him and his colleague. Under 
the Maccabees the Teast or the dedication of the Temple was Introduced. To Joshua 
the son of Perachya, one punctilious legal determination is ascribed. Of the decrees 
of the Maccabean High*Priest Jochanan we have already spoken in another place; 
similarly, of those of Simon the son of Shotacb and of his learned colleague. Four 
legal determinations of their successors She may ah and AbhtalLon are mentioned. 
Next in order comes the prohibition of Greek during the war between the Macca¬ 
bean brothers Hyrcanus and ArlaLobulua. This brings us to the time of Hiliel and 
Shammai, that ls t to the period of Jesus, to which further reference will have to be 
made in nnother place. 

2. The Canon of Scripture *—Reference has been made In the text (vol. i. p, 107) 
to the position taken by Traditionalism in reference to the written as compared 
with what was regarded as the oral Revelation. Still, nominally, the Scriptures 
were appealed to by the Palestinians as of supreme authority. The view's which 
Joseph ux expresses In this respect, although In a popular and Greclanised form, 
were substantially those entertained by the Rabbis and by his countrymen gene¬ 
rally (comp, Ag. Aplon, I. 7, tt).* A sharp distinction was mode between canonical 
and non-canonical books. The test of the former was Inspiration, which had ceased 
In the time of Artaxerxes, that Is, w-fth the prophet Malacbi. Accordingly, the 
work of the elder Jesus the son oT Slracb (Jesbua ben Sira, ben Eliezer) wu ex* 
eluded from the Canon, although It Is not unfrequently referred to by Rabbinic 
authorities in terms with which ordinarily only Biblical quotations are introduced. 1 
According to the view propounded by Josephus, not only were the very words In¬ 
spired la which a prediction was uttered, but the prophets were unconscious and 
passive vehicles of the Divine menage (Aut, iv, 6. fl; comp, generally. Ant 11. 8, 1; 
vl. fl, 2; viii. 13. 3: lx. 3, 2; 8, 6; x, 2, 2; 4, 3). Although pre-eminence in this respect 
was assigned to Hoses (Ant iv. 8, 49), yet Divine authority equally attached to tbs 


1 According to tradition (Sot, 47 0 and H 
the JCiAltt'ocfc, or 1 bunches of grapes, 1 ceased 
with Joe4- The expression refers to the 
Rabble, and Htrtftid ingeniously suggest* 
this explanation of the designation, that after 
Joe* they were no longer undivided Lite 
bunches of grapes, but divided In tholr 
□pinions. For other explanations comp, 
wu'wf. u h pp. w, 

1 For a detailed account of the views of 
Aiffc w on the Um and on MspiraJfew, I 


take leave to refer to my article In * Md't 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, 1 yoI. 11L 
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Com p. hot, Gotland Yortr 
101. and C StHgmuvm. d Burh 4 
Jesus 8lrach The Talmudic quotations 
from the wort of the elder Jesus nave been 
repeatedly collated I may here take leave 
to rarer to my collection and translation of 
them In Append. II. to the * History of the 
Jewish Katina.* 
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eayiogB of tbe prophets, and even, though perhaps in a still inferior degree, to the 
* Hymns,* as the Hagiographa generally were called from the circumstance that the 
Psalter stood at the head of them (comp. Philo, De Vita con tern pi., ed. Mangey, 
voi* ii. p. 475; SL Luke xxiY. 44), Thus tbe division of the Bible into three sections 
^tbe Law, the Prophets, and the other 4 Writings —which already occurs in the 
prologue to the work of Jesus the son of Sirach, 1 seems to have been current at the 
time. And here it is of great interest, in connection with modern controversies, 
that Josephus seems to attach special importance to the prophecies of Daniel as still 
awaiting fulfilment (Ant x* 10. 4; II* 7). 

That the Rabbis entertained the same views of inspiration, appeara not only 
from the distinctive name of ‘Holy Writings' given to the Scriptures, but also 
from the directions that their touch defiled the hands, 1 and that it was duty on the 
Sabbath to save them from conflagration, and to gather them up if accidentally 
scattered, and that it was not lawful for heirs to make division of a sacred roll 
(comp. Shabb, xvi. 1; Erub. x. 3; Kel. xv. G; Yad. iii. 2-5; iv. 5 [where special 
reference is made to Daniel] 6). From what we know of the state of feeling, we 
might have inferred, even if direct evidence had not existed, that, a distinctive and 

w 1 

superior place w'ould be ascribed to the Books of Moses. In point of fact, the 
other books of Scripture, alike the Prophets and the Hagiograpba,* are only 
designated as Qabbatah (‘ received, 1 handed down, tradition), which is also the name 
given to oral tradition. 4 It was said that the Torah was given to Moses (Jer. 
Sheq, vi* 1) ‘in (letters of) white fire graven upon black fire, 1 although it was 
matter of dispute whether he received it volume by volume or complete as a whole 
(Gitt. 60 a). But on the question of its inspiration not the smallest doubt could 
fie tolerated. Thus, to admit generally, that ‘the Torah as a whole was from 
heaven, except this (one) verse, which the Holy One, blessed be He, did not speak, 
hut Moses of himself* w T as to become an infidel and a blasphemer (Sunh. 99 a ).* 
Even the concluding verses in Deuteronomy had been dictated by God to Moses, 
and he wrote them down—not repeating them, however, as before, but weeping as 
he wrote. It will readiiy be understood in what extravagant terms Moses himself 
was spokeu of. It is not only that the expression ‘man of God* was supposed to 
Imply, that while as regarded the lower part of his nature Moses was man, a& 
regarded the higher he was Divine, but that his glorification and exaltation amount 



1 Comp also i Macc. Jt. 13. 14. 

* The genera] statement that this decree 
was Intended to prevent a common or profane 
nee of the Scripture does not explain Its 
origin. The latter Hoema to have been as 

follower At first the priests in the Temple 
wen wont to deposit the TferumoA near the 
copy of the Law there kept (Shabb 14 a). 
But an mice were thereby attracted, and 
damage to the Sacred Roll was apprehended. 
It was enacted that the Sacred Roll In the 
Temple rendered aU meat that touched It 
unclean. This decree gave rise to another, 
by way or further precaution, that even the 
hands which touched the Sacred Roll, or any 
other part of the Bible, became unclean (so 
that* having touched the latter, they could 
not touch the TferunuxA). Then followed (In 
the course or development) a third decree, 
that such touch defiled also outside the 
Temple. Finally, the first decree was modified 
to the effect that the Sacred Boll In the 
Temple did not defile the hands, while all 
other Scriptures (anywhere else) defiled them 


(Chd iv. 6) The explanation offered to the 
Sadduoeee by R. Jochanan b. Zakkal la 
evidently Intended to mislead (Yad tv 6). 
Comp /pt-j, Neuhebr Wr rterb. vol il. pp. 163* 
16 V 

3 The difference In (he degree of inspiration 
between tbe Prophetic and the Haglogr&phlc 
books Is not accurately defined. Later Jewish 
theologians rather evade It by describing the 
former as given by ' the spirit of prophecy/ 
the latter 1 by the Holy Spirit/ It must* 
however, be admitted that tn Jewleh writings 
' the Holy Spirit' 1 h not only not a Person* 
silty, but an Influence very Inferior to what 
we associate with the designation. 

* The proof-passages are quoted Id Zut u* 
ii. a. p 44 note, also In J. Dulxtssch, De Insplr, 
Script. S. pp. T, 6* 

1 At the same time. In Meg. 31 b the 
formulation of the curses by Moses In Lev. 
I xvi. Is said to have been (from 

God directly), while that In Deut. xxvlii, 
was (from Moses himself). 
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app to blasphemy . 1 So far as iaspiration or 1 revelation * is concerned, it was said that 

7 Moses 4 saw in a clear gloss, the prophets in a dark one 1 —or, to put it otherwise; 

r * be one glass, they through seven/ Indeed, although the opening 

words of Pe. luv. showed, that the Psalms were as much revelation as the Law, 
yet, 4 if Israel had not sinned, they would have only received the Pentateuch, and 
the Book of Joshua/ and, in the lime to come, or ail Scripture the Pentateuch alone 
would retain its place. It was somewhat contemptuously remarked, that the 
Prophets uttered nothing as regarded practice that bad not already been told in the 
Pentateuch (Taan. 9 a), It was but natural for Rabblntam to declare that the 
Law alone fully explained its meaning (at least according to their interpretation 
of it), while the Prophets left much in obscurity/ To mark the distlnctiou, It 
was forbidden to put the Law in the aame wrapper with the I*ropheis, so as not 
to place perhaps the latter on the top of the former (Toe. Meg, iv. 20). Among tbo 
Prophets themselves there was a considerable difference, not only In style and 
training bnt even in substance (Sauh. 89 a), although all of them hud certain com¬ 
mon qualifications (comp. Ab. de R. Nathan, 37). Of all the prophets Isaiah was 
greatest-, and Blood next to Mosea Ezekiel saw all that Isaiah saw—but the former 
was like a villager, the latter like a townsman who saw the king (Chug. 13 6 ). 
Jeremiah and Amos were, so to speak, scolding, owing to the violence of their 
temperament, while Isaiah’s was the book of consolation, especially In response to 
Jeremiah. 

The Hagiogmpha or 1 Kethubhim f also bear In the Talmud the general desig¬ 
nation of ‘Cbokhmuh,’ wisdom. It has been asserted that, as the Prophetic Books, 
bo the Hagiographa, were dfctiuguished Into ‘anterior’ (Psalms, Proverbs, Job) 
and ‘posterior , 1 or else into ' great 1 and * small/ But the statement rests on quite 
Insufficient evidence/ Certain, however, it is, that the Hagiographo, as we possess 
them, formed part of the Canon in the time of Jesus the son or Slrach—that is, 
even on the latext computation of his authorship , 4 about the year 130 a.c/ Even 
so, it would not be easy to vindicate, on historical grounds, the so-called Maccabean 
authorship of the Book of Daniel, which would fix Its date about 105 u.c. 
For, if other considerations did not interfere, few students of Jewish history would 
be disposed to assert that a book, which dated from 105 B,c. p could have found a 
place In the Jewish Canon/ But, as explained in *ol. '■ P> 26, we would assign a 
much earlier date to the Book of Slrach. The whole question In Its bearing on the 
New Testament is ho important, that one or two further remarks may be allowed. 
Leaving aside most serious critical objections, and the unquestionable fact, that 


' A more terribly repulsive Instance of ibis 
can Ksrrsly be conceived than In Debar. R. 
11, of which the worst parte are reproduced 
Id Talk Lit 30* a, ft, <*, 

* Comp generally /ftMiburper'j Real. Encjrl 
role, L and 1L Bee also Oeuuttk't work 
already quoted, and Farit, Ration d* Alien 
Teat. nach Talmud u. Vldrasch. 

1 Ffrit. u. n pp. 67-60.'quotes Her, ST ft and 
Sot. 7 ft. Ab. de R. X a than *o. But no one who 
reads either Bor. 67 ft, or Ab. de R. Nathan *0. 
would feel Inclined to draw from passages so 
strange and repulsive any serious Inference, 
while Sot. 7 ft Is far too vague to serve as a 
basis. In general, this is one of the manj 
Instances In which FVrtt, as. Indeed, manj 
modem Jewish writers, propounds as mat¬ 
ters of undoubted fact. what. on critical ex¬ 
amination, Is seen to rest on no certain his¬ 


torical basis—eometlmaa on no basis at all. 

4 Which In another place we have ehowfc to 
be erroneous. 

* POrtL p. ML See also ffsvi, Grech, d. Hell. 
Bchr. A.T. Ip. GKO). who gives LLs date as 133- 

* FQrti* who bolds the Maccabean origin of 
the Book of Daniel, Is so frequently Inconsist¬ 
ent with himself in the r-cuirse of hln re¬ 
marks on the euhject. that U In sometimes 
difficult to understand him. Occasionally, 
when argument is wanting, hr asserts that a 
thing Is self-evident lee versteht elch von 
eelbsl). Such a * self evident' assertion, for 
which, however, no historical evidence Is 
offered—which, indeed, runs in the opposite 
direction—is summarised on page 100. But 
the word ■ self-evident has no place In his¬ 
torical discussions, where only that Is evi¬ 
dent which rests on kijtoricai grounds. 
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no amount of ingenuity can conciliate the Maccabetm application of Dan, ix, 24-27 APP. 

with the chronology of that period, 1 while the Messianic interpretation fits in with y 
it,* other, and seemingly insuperable difficulties are in the way of the theory . _ 

impugned* It implies, that the Book of Daniel was not only an Apocryphal, but 
a Pseudepigraphic work; that of all such works it alone has come down to ue in 
its Hebrew or Chaldee original; that a Pseudepigraphic work, nearly contemporary 
with the oldest portion of the Book of Enoch, should not only be so different from 
it, but that it should find admission into the Canon, while Enoch was excluded; 
that a Pseudepigraphon younger than Jesus the Son of Sirach should have been 
one of the Khethubhim; and, finally, that it should have passed the repeated revision 
of different Rabbinic ‘ Colleges *—and that at times of considerable theological 
activity—without the suspicion being even raised that its authorship dated from 
so late a period as a century and a half before Christ* And we have evidence 
that since the Babylonish exile, at least four revisions of the Canon took place 
within periods sufficiently distant from each other. 

The question hitherto treated has been exclusively of the date of the com¬ 
position of the Book of Daniel, without reference to who may have been its author, 
whether its present is exactly the same as its original form, and, finally, whether 
it ever belonged to those books whose right to canonicity, though not their age, 
was in controversy, that is, whether it belonged, so to speak, to the Old Testament 
dyriXeyope va. As this is not the place for a detailed discussion of the canonicity 
of the Book of Daniel—or, indeed, of any other in the Old Testament canon—we 
shall only add, to prevent misunderstanding, that no opinion is here expressed as to 
possible, greater or less, interpolations in the Book of Daniel, or in any other part 
of the Old Testament* We must here bear in mind that the moral view taken 
of such interpolations, as we would call them, was entirely different in those times 
from ours; and it may perhaps be an historically and critically not unwarranted 
proposition, that such interpolations were, to speak moderately, not at all unusual 
in ancient documents* In each case the question must be separately critically 
examined in the light of internal and (if possible) external evidence* But it 
would be a very different thing to Buggeatthat there may be an interpolation, or, 
it may be, a re-arrangement in a document (although at present we make no 
Assertions on the subject, one way or the other), and to pronounce a whole 
document a fabrication datiog from a much later period* The one would, at 
any rate, be quite in the spirit of those times; the other implies, besides in¬ 
superable critical difficulties, a deliberate religious fraud, to which no unprejudiced 
student could seriously regard the so-called Fseudepigrapha as forming any real 
analogon. 

But as regards the Book of Daniel, it is an important fact that the right of the 
Book of Daniel to canonicity was never called in question in the ancient Synagogue* 

The fact that it was distinguished as * visions' ( Chezyonoth ) from the other 
J prophecies f has, of course, no bearing on the question, any more than the circum¬ 
stance that later Rabbin ism, which, naturally enough, could not find its way through 
the Messianic prophecies of the book, declared that even Daniel was mistaken in, 
and could not make anything of the predictions concerning the Matter days’ 

1 This la admitted even by Mr. Drummond scholar of the Maccabean theory of (ho 
('Jewish Messiah,' pp. 346. 2M-267* 260). authorship Of Daniel. 

l£r- DrumnumiTt book Is Quoted as represent- * Dncmvumd r u. s* p. 261* 

Ipf (he advocacy by a distinguished English 
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(Ber, H. 9B). 1 On the other hand, Daniel vu elevated to almoet the same pinnacle 
as Hoses, while It was Bald that, as compared with heathen sages, if they were all 
placed In one scale, and Daniel In the other, he would outweigh them all. We can 
readily understand that, In times of national sorrow or excitement, these prophecies 
would foe eagerly resorted to, as pointing to a glorious future. 

But although the Book or Daniel was not among the Anfiirgomentt, doubts 
were raised, not Indeed about the age, but about the right to canoniclty of certain 
other portions of the Bible. Thus, certain expressions in the prophecies or Ezekiel 
were questioned as apparently Incompatible with statements In the Pentateuch 1 
{Hen, 46 a), and although a celebrated Rabbi, Chanunyah, the son of ChlEklyab, 
the sod ofGaron (about the time of Christ), with Immense labour, sought to con¬ 
ciliate them, and thus preserved the Book of Ezekiel (or, at least, part or It) from 
being relegated among the Apocrypha, It was deemod safest to leave the Anal 
exposition of the meaning or Ezekiel 1 till Elijah come/ ms the restorer of all 
things. 

The other objections to canonlcity apply exclusively to the third division of the 
Old Testament, the Kttihubhim or Hagiogruphs- Here evon the Book of Proverbs 
wems at one time to have been called In question (Ab. de R. Nathan 1), partly on 
the ground of its secular contents, and partly as containing * supposed contradictory 
statements * 5 (Shabb. 30 6). Very strong doubts were raised on the Book of Eccle¬ 
siastes (Yad. 111. 5; Eduy. v. 3), first, on the ground of its contradiction of some of 
the Psalms 4 (Shabb. 30 «); secondly, on that of Its Inconsistencies 6 (Shabb. 30 b)\ 
and, thirdly, because It seemed to countenance the denial of another life, and, as 
in Eccl. xL 1, 3, 9, other heretical views (Vayylkra R, 28, at the beginning).* But 
these objections were finally answered by great Ingenuity, while an appeal to 
Eccl. xil, 12, 13, was regarded as removing the difficulty about another life and 
future rewards and punishments. And as the contradictions in Ecclesiastes had 
been conciliated. It was hopefully mrgned that deeper study would equally remove 
those In the Book of Proverbs (Shabb. 30 6)/ SUIl, the controversy about the 
canonic]Ly of Ecclesiastes continued so late as the second century or our era (comp, 
Yad. 111. 6). That grave doubts also existed about the Song of Solomon, appears 
even from the terms In which Its canonlcity Is Insisted upon (Yad. u. a), not to 
speak of express statements in opposition to it (Ab. de R. Nathan 1). Even when 
by an allegorical interpretation It was shown to be the * wisdom or all wisdom/ 
the most precious gem, the holy of holloa, tradition still ascribed Its composition to 
the early years or Solomon (Shir haSh. R. I). It had been bis Amt work, and was 
followed by Proverbs, and finally by Ecclesiastes,* But perhaps the greatest objeo- 


1 And yrt there anft frequent Indications 
that Bab bln I Km sought guidance on these 
very subjects in the prophecies or Danlel. 
Thus. In the Plrqe de It El loser there are 
repeated references to the four monarchies— 
theFnrelan, Median. Hacedonlari.aad Roman 
—when, In the time of the firth monarchy, 
that of the children of lehmael—after a terrl* 
ble war against Rome, th^ Meaalah would 
come (comp. Plrq< ; de R. El 19, and especially 
9 Bl SO, and 4A), 

1 Among them the following roej be 
mentioned (Chull. ST b) \ Seek. It. U 4c.. and 
(lfen. U o), Baek. illv. SI were regarded u 
suggesting that theee prohibit lone applied 
onij to priori; (Hoed, L B a) Reek. illr. 19. 
seemed to Imply that an ordinary laiaallie 


might perform sacrificial serrioe. while iMk. 
i It. IS appeared to enjoin a aacrtfloe nowhere 
mentioned In the Pentateuch. 

* For ei. ProT. xxvl, 4, 5. 

* A* for * 1 , Fa cit, it compared with 
Borl It. 3 and lx. 4. 

1 For ex. Kcol. II. 2 comp, with Til. S; and 
again. Till 1A ortr. 9comp, with lx, 4. 

‘ The school of Sham mat vaa agegwt. that 
of HUlel In /mwr or the Canonloltr of 
Bon Le* las tee (Eduy. v, 9). In Toe. Tad. 11. 
EoolmiestM Is said to be uninspired, and to 
con lain only the wisdom of Solomon. 

1 But It must be admitted that some of 
theee eon all rations are sufficiently curious* 

1 But on this subject opinions dlttv vary 
widely (see Hhir hafih. JL 1. *d_ Warehea, pp. 


CRITICAL REVISION OF THE TEXT- 


tions were those taken to the Book of Esther (Meg* 7 a)* It excited the enmity 
of other nations against Israel, and it was outside the canon. Grave doubts 
prevailed whether it was canonical or inspired by the Holy Spirit (Meg* u. e*; 
Yoma 29 ^)* The books of Ezra and Nebemiah were anciently regarded as 
one—the name of the latter author being kept back on account of his tendency 
to eelf-exaltation (Sanh. 93 b )* Lastly, the genealogical parts of the Book 
of Chronicles w r ere uiiu^ tbe subject of very elaborate secret commentation 
(Fes* 62 £>)* 

Two points still require brief mention* Even from a comparison of the LXX* 
YersiCn with our Hebrew text, it is evident that there were not only many varia¬ 
tions, bnt that spurious additions (as in Daniel) were eliminated. This critical 
activity, which commenced with Ezra, whose copy of the Pentateuch waa r accord¬ 
ing to tradition, placed in the Temple* that the people might correct their copies by 
it, must have continued for many centuries. 1 There is abundant evidence of fre¬ 
quent divergences -though perhaps minute—and although later Rabbiuism laid 
down the moat painfully minute directions about the mode of writing and copying 
the rolls of the Law, there ia such discrepancy, even where least it might be ex- 
pected, 3 as to show that the purification of the text was by no means settled* Con¬ 
sidering the want of exegetical knowledge and historical conscientiousness, and 
keeping in view how often the Rabbis, for Haggadic purposes, alter letters, and thus 
change the meaning of words, we may well doubt the satisfactory character of their 
critical labours. Lastly, as certain omissions were made, and as the Canon under¬ 
went (as will be shown) repeated revision, it may have been that certain portions 
were added as well as left out, and words changed as well as restored* 

For, ancient tradition ascribes a peculiar activity to certain * Colleges ’—as they 
are termed—in regard to the Canon. In general, the well-known Baraita (Baba 
B* 14 b t 15 a) bears, that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, the book (Prophecies t) of 
Balaam, and Job; Joshua the work that bears his name, and the last eight verses 
of Deuteronomy;* Samuel the corresponding books, Judges and Ruth; David 
with the 'ten Elders,’ Adam, Melchisedek, Abraham* Moses* Heman, Jeduthun, 
Asaph, and the three sons of Korah, tbe Psalter; Jeremiah wrote his prophecies, 
Lamentations, and Kings; King Hezekiah and his Sanhedrin compiled, or edited, 
the Prophecies of Isaiah* Proverbs, the Song, and Ecclesiastes; and the men of 
the 1 Great Synagogue r the Prophecies of Ezekiel, of the twelve Minor Prophets, 
and the books of Daniel and Esther; Ezra wrote his own book and Chronicles, the 
work being completed by Nehemiah, the son of Chakaliah* The lost verse of 
Joshua were written by Eleazar and Phinehns; the last chapters of Samuel by Gad 
and Nathan* 4 

Loose and uncritical as these statements may appear, they so far help our in- 


3 b and 4 a) the only point on which all are 
agreed being that he wrote Ecclesiastes last 
—Rabhl Jonathan Irreverently remarking 
that when a man Is old he utLers dibhrt hob- 
Aaiim—vain words I 

1 In Jer. Taan. 68 a we read of three codices 
of the Pentateuch, respectively named after 
one word In each code*, the reading of which 
was either rejected or adopted on comparison 
with the others. 

i Thus* we have different notices about the 
number of verses In the Bible* the arrange¬ 
ment of-the Psalter, the medial letter and 
medial word In the Pentateuch* and the 


number of Its sections and chapters (Kidd. 
20 Yalkutl. f B5S), But the sum total of 
versee In the Bible (23,199) differs by 99 from 
that In our present text* Similarly* one of 
the most learned Rabbinic critics of the 
third century declares himself at a loss about 
the exact medial letter* word* and verse of 
the Pentateuch, while In Palestine the Penta¬ 
teuch seems to have been arranged Into 
1*086, In Bahalonla Into 378 chapters (comp. 
Furaf, Kultur-u. Liter. Geach. p. 62). 

3 But comp, an opinion, previously quoted* 
about the last verses In Deut* 
i * History of the Jewish Nation,' p. 41B. 
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vestlgatlona as to show Lh&L, according to tradition, certain portions or Scripture 
were compiled or edited by one or another Rabbinic 1 College/ and that there were 
several Colleges 1 which successively busied themselves with the codification and 
revision of the Canon. By these 'Colleges/ we are not to underaturul gatherings 
or certain members, who discussed and decided a question at one or more of their 
meetings. They rather indicate the learned activity or the authorities during a cer¬ 
tain period, which are respectively designated by the generic names of ‘the Sanhe¬ 
drin of Hezckiah/ 'The Men of the Synagogue/ the ‘Legal Court of the Macca¬ 
bees/and dually, 'Cb&tmnyah and hU College.' We have thus somewhat firmer 
historical ground. If :n Prov. xxv. I, we read of the activity about the Canon or 
1 the Men of Hezekiah/ and bear In mind the Scriptural account of the religious re* 
vivnl of that reign (for ex. 2 ChmiL ull 25-30; 2 Chron. xxx, 1), we scarcely re- 
quire the frequent and elaborate glorification of tradition to lead us to infer that, 
ir the collection of the Book of Proverb* was due to their activity, they must have 
equally collated the other portion* of Scripture then existing, and fixed the Canon 
mb at their Lime. Again, If we are to credit the statement that they equally col¬ 
lected and edited the Prophecies of Isaiah, we are obliged to infer that the continu¬ 
ance of that College was not limited to the life of Hezekiah, since the latter died 
before Isaiah (Tos. Baba Baihre; Yeb. 49 6). 

What has just been indicated is fully confirmed by what we know of the 
activity of Ezra (Ezra vii. 6, 10), and of his successors in the Great Synagogue, 
If we are to attach credit to the notice in 2 Macc. IL 13/ it points to such literary 
activity as tradition indicates. That the revision and determination of the Canon 
must have been among the main occupations of Ezra and his successors of 'the 
Great Synagogue ’—whatever precise meaning may be attached to that institution 
—seems scarcely to require proof. The same remark applies to another period of 
religious reformation, that of the so-called Asmonataa College. Even if we had not 
the evidence of their exclusion of such works as those of Ben Slrach and others, 
there could be no rational doubt that in their time the Canon, as presently exist¬ 
ing, was firmly fixed, and that no work of comparatively late date could have 
found admission into it The period of their activity Is sufficiently known, and too 
near what may be called the historical times of Rabbinism, for any attempt In that 
direction, without leaving traces of iL Lastly, we oome to the indications of a 
critical revision of the text by ‘Chananyah and his College. 1 * shortly before the 
time of our Lord. Thus we have, in all, a record of four critical revisions of the 
Canon up to the time or Christ. 

3. Any attempt to set forth in this place a detailed exposition of the E&getical 
Canons of the Rubb/s, or of their application, wonld manifestly be Impossible. It 
would require almost a treatise or its own; and a cursory surrey would neither be 
satisfactory to the writer nor instruct! ve to the general reader. Besides, on all 
subjects connected with Rabbinic exegesis, a sufficient number of learned treatise* 
exists, which are easily accessible to students, while the general reader can only be 
interested in such general results as have been frequently indicated throughout 
these volumes, lastly, the treatment of certain branches of the subject, such as a 
criticism of the Tarpumm, really belongs to what Is known as the science of 1 Id- 
trodncdoo/ either to the Old or the New Testament, Id manuals of which, as weO 

i Tbe expression 4 the epistles of the klnis lo the Temple ha 
concerning the holy gifts * must rater to the * BtoAbb- IS b; ChAff. 18 i; Hsl SB a 
offlcUl Persian documents ooDoemln* gifts 
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as in special treatises all such subjects are fully discussed. Besides these the 
student may be referred, for a general summary, to the labours of Dr, Hamburger 
(Real-Encycl,), Special works on various branches of the subject cannot here be 
named, since this would involve so analysis and critical disquisition. But for a 
knowledge of the Rabbinic statemeuts in regard to the Codices and the text of the 
Old Testament, reference may here be made to the short but masterly analysis of 
Professor Struck (Prolegomena Critica), in which, first, the various codices of the 
Old Testament, and then the text as existing in Talmudical times, are discussed, and 
the literature of the subject fully and critically given. The various passages are 
also mentioned in which the Biblical quotations in the Mishnah and Gemo.ni differ 
from our present text. 1 Most of them are, however, of no exegetical importance. 
On the exegesis of the Rabbis generally, I would take leave to refer to the sketch 
of it given in the ‘ History of the Jewish Nation, 1 ch. xi,. and especially in App. V,, 
on. * Rabbinical Exegesis/ where all its canons are enumerated. Some brief notices 
connected with Rabbinic Commentaries quoted iu this work will be found at the 
beginning of vol. i. 

4. Somewhat similar observations must be made in regard to the mystical The- 
ology of the Synagogue, or the so-called Kabbalah. Its commencement must 
certainly be traced to, aud before, the times described in these volumes. For a 
discussion of its origin and doctrines I must once more take leave to refer to the 
account given iu the 1 * History of the Jewish Nation 1 (pp. 435, &c.). The whole 
modem literature of the subject, besides much illustrative matter, is given in the 
Italian text annexed to David Castelli's edition of Sabbahti Donnolo's Hebrew Com- 
mentary on the Book Yetsirah^ or the Book of Creation. For, the Kabbalah busies 
itself with these two subjects: the History of the Creation {Yetsirah, perhaps rather 
'formation 5 than Creation), and the * MerkabhahJ or the Divine apparition as 
described by Ezekiel. Both refer to the great question, underlying all theosophic 
speculation: thaL of God's connection with His creatures. They treat of the 
mystery of Nature and of Providence, with especial bearing on Revelation; und the 
question, how the Infinite God can have any connection or intercourse with finite 
creatures, is attempted to be answered. Of the two points raised, that of Creation 
is of course the first in the order of thinking as well as of time—and the book 
Yetsirah is the oldest Kabbalistic document, 

'The Sepher Yetsirah is properly a monologue on the part of Abraham, in 
which, by the contemplation of all that is around him, he ultimately arrives at the 
conviction of the Unity of God. 

* We distinguish the substance and the form of creation; that which is, aud the 
mode in which it Is. We have already indicated that the original of all that exists 



i There are in tbe Miahnah elitoen varia^ 
tlona: Lev. it. 33; xxv. 36; Numb. xxviU, 
6; mil. M; Deut. xxlv. 19; Josh. Till, 33; 

2 Bam. xv. 0; la. x. 13; Ezek. xlvi, 21; Amos 

IX. 14 : Mai. 111. 16.23 (A.Y It. 6); Pa. livlil 
37 ; Job 1. 1 ; Prov xxli, 28 ; 2 Cbron. xxtIII. 
16. la the Talmud 105 such variation occur, 
viz.. Gon. vll. S, 23; XT, 2; XXV. 6. xxxt. 
18 ; Ex. ill. 3 , 6 ; lltl- 16 ; xxlv. 6 ; xxt. 
13 xxxl. 1; Lot. It, 25, 30, 34: x. 12; it. 
10; xTili. 18 ; Numb. v. 19; xviti, 16; Dent. 
VL 7, 9, »; XX111. 1; XxV. 7; XXXJll. 27 ; 
xxllv. B; Josh. 111. 17; x, 11; xlV. 7, 10; 
XTl. 6 ; llUI. 15 ; Judg. iv 20; xvl. 31; 

1 Bam. it 14; 2 Sam. Ill. 2fi; xxlv. 15; 

2 Slugs XTll. 31; xxlll. 17; 1ft. li. 3; 


xxiTlii. 1G; xlii, 6; trill. 7; Jer. II. 22; 
xxlx. II; Ezek. xl. 48; xllv. 9; xlvii. 1; 
Hob, It. 11; Amoe. iv. 6: Till. 11; lx, 14; 

Hag. 11. 0; Mich. It. 2 ; Zecb, xil. 10 ; Mai, 

11. 12; Pa. v, 6; XTi. 10 (where the difference 
la Important); xxtJ. 6, 6; ixivfL 32; Irl. 
11; lxil. 12; lxrlll. 21; xcv, 6: xcvlL 7; 
cxxrll. 5; ctxxIx, 6; Prov. Tilt. 13; xl. 17, 
25; XT. 1; Job II. G, 6, 8; xlll. 4 xiv, 16; 
xxxvl. 6, 11; Ruth, 11L 15; iv, U: Eccl, lx. 

14, 15; X. 5; Dan, 11. 29: lv. 14; vi, 18; 
x, 13; Ezr. lv. 3; Nell, lv, 16; Till. B (5tJh 

15, 17; 1 Chron. 111. 17; lv. 10; V, 24; XVL 
5; xvil, 9; xxvl. 8, 23; xxrll. 34; 2 Chrop. 
xivi, 2; xxxl. 6,13. 
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THE BOOK YETSIRAH. 


BOOK ta Divine* 1st, We have God; 2nd, God manifest, or the Divine entering Into form; 

V 3rd, That Divine in its form, from which in turn all original real idea are afterwards 

, , derived* In the Sepher Yeteirah, these Divine realities (the substance) are repre¬ 

sented by the ten numerals, and their form by the twenty-two letters which consti¬ 
tute the Hebrew alphabet—language being viewed as the medium of connection 
between the spiritual and tlie material; as the form in which the spiritual appears. 
At the same time, DQmber and language indicate also the arrangement and the 
mode of creation, and, in general, its boundaries. “By thirty-two wonderful 
paths,” so begins the Sepher Yetsirah , “the Eternal, the Lord of Hoata, the God 
of Israel, the Living God, the King of the World, the merciful and gracious God, 
the glorious One, He that inhabiteth eternity, Whose Name is high and holy, has 
created the world.” But these ten numerals are In reality the ten Sephiroth , or 
Divine emanations, arranged in triads, each triad consisting of two opposites 
(flowing or emanating from a superior triad until the Divine Unity is reached), and 
being reconciled in a middle point or connection. These ten Sephiroth, in the 
above arrangement, recur everywhere, and the sacred number ten is that of perfec¬ 
tion. Each or these Sephiroth flows from its predecessor, and In this manner the 
Divine gradually evolves. This emanation of the ten Sej>hiroth then constitutes the 
substance of the world; we may add, it constitutes everything else. In God, in the 
world, in man, everywhere we meet these ten Sephiroth, at the head of which is 
God manifest, or the Memra {to^os. the Word), If the ten Sephiroth give the 
substance, the twenty-two letters are the form of creation and of revelation. “By 
giving them form and shape, and by interchanging them, God has made the soul of 
everything that has been made, or shall be made.*' “ Upon those letters, also, has 
the Holy One, Whose Name be praised, founded His holy and glorious Name.” 
These letters are next subdivided, and their application In all the departments of 
nature is shown. In the unit creation, the triad; world, time and man are found. 
Above all these Is the Lord. Such Is a very brief outline of the rational exposition 
of the Creation, attempted hy the Sepher Yetsirah ,* 1 

We subjoin a translation of the book Yetsirah, only adding that much, not only 
as regards the meaning of the expressions but even their translation, is in contro¬ 
versy. Hence, not unfrequently, our rendering must be regarded rather as oar Id* 
terpretadon of the mysterious original. 


THE BOOK YETSIRAfi. 

Pereq. I. 

Hlshnah 1. In thirty-tieo wonderful paths of wisdom, Jah t Jehovah Tsebhaoth, 
the God of Israel , the Living God t and King of the World , God merciful and gra¬ 
cious, High and Exalted, Who dweUetk to Eternity, high and holy is His Home, hath 
ordered [established, created?] (the world) by three Scpharim [books]: by Sepher 
[the written Word], Sephar [number, numeral] and Sippur [spoken word]. Others, 
pointing the words differently, reader these mysterious terms: Number, Word, 
Writing; others, Number, Nnmberer, Numbered; while still others see in It a refer¬ 
ence to the threefold division of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, of which more 
afterwards. 


* 4 History of the Jcvlali Nation/ pp. 4Bt, iM. 
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Mishnah 2. Ten Sephiroth [emanations] belimah * [without any thing, i.e. before 
these, the sole elements out of which all else evolved], twenty-two tetters of founda¬ 
tion (these constitute the Hebrew Alphabet, ant? the meaning eeeme that the 
Sephiroth manifest themselves in that which is uttered): three mothers (Aleph t the 
first letter of Avveyr, air; Mem, the first letter of Maying water; andiS/ii'M, the last 
letter of Esh l fire—although this may represent only one mystical aspect of the 
meaning of the term 1 mothers, 1 as applied to these letters), duplex 2 (pro¬ 

nounced i soft' or ‘hard, 1 viz. Both, GimeL, Daletb, Kaph, Pe, Resh, Tau, which 
are, or were, in Hebrew capable of modification by a Dagesh—but this also must 
be mystically understood) and twelve simple ones 3 (the simple letters of the Hebrew 
Alphabet). 

Mishnah 3. Ten Sephiroth belimah (the analogy is now further traced in God 
and in man), the number of the ten lingers, five against Jive, and the covenant of the 
One Only (God) placed between them (the covenant relationship between God and 
man in the midst, even as it is symbolised in the person of man which is between 
the twice five fingers) by the word of the tongue (this, the relation God ward) and by 
the word of sexualness [nuditas ] (the relation earthwards—the one has become dual.) 

Mishnah 4. Ten Sephiroth belimah—ten and not nine , ten and not eleven—be 
informed in wisdom, and be wise in information; examine in them , search out 
from them , and put the thing in its reality (certitude, proper state ?), and place 
again the Creator in His place, 

Mishnah 5. Ten Sephiroth belimah*—their measurement ten t which have no end 
(limitation): depth of beginning (past) and depth of ending (future), depth of good 
and depth of evil, depth of height and depth of profundity (or, above and beneath), 
depth of east and depth of west, depth of north and depth of south—One only Lord, 
Qod } the true (approved) King t Who reigneth over all from His holy dwelling and 
unto all eternity, 

Mishnab 6. Ten Sephiroth belimah—their appearance like the sheen of lightning 
(reference here to Ezek. i. 14), and their outgoings (goal) that they have no end , His 
word is in them (the Logos manifest in the Sephiroth), in running and in returning f 
and at His word like storm-wind they pursue (follow), and before His throne they 
bend (in worship), 

Mishnah 7. Ten Sephiroth belimah—their end is joined to their beginning, like 
the flame that is bound up with the coal, for the Lord is One only, and there is no 
second to Rim, and before One what countest thouf 

Mishnah 8. Ten Sephiroth belimah—shut thy mouth, that it speak ?iot t and thy 
heart r that it think not, and if thy heart run away r bring it back to its place , for on 
this account is it said (Ezek. i. 14) A they run and return ,* and on this condition has 
the Covenant been made, 

Htohnah 9 and 10. Ten Sephiroth belimah — One: the Spirit of the living Ood t 
blessed and again blessed be the Name of Him Who liveth for ever—Voice and 
Spirit and Word, and this is the Holy Ghost, 

Tiro: Wind (air, spirit?}/r07n (out of) Spirit—thereby ordered and hewed He 
the twentydwo letters of foundation, three mothers, and 7 duplicate, and 12 simple 
ones, and one Spirit from (among) them . Three: Water from breath (wind). He 
designed and hewed in them tohu vavohu, slime and dung—designed them like a bed 



1 The expression occurs already In Job 

XXTl. 7. 

* Probably ’ twofold ' might best express 
the meaning. 


* Hark also che symbolical significance of 
the numbers 3, 7, 12 as the manifestation of 
Ood—the Archetype of all else. 
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(a garden bed)» hewed them tike a wall t covered them like pavement. Four: Firs 
from water. He designed ii and hewed in it the throne of glory, the Ophanim and 
Seraphim , the sacred living creatures, and the angel* of service, and of these three 
He founded His dwelling pla^e, as it is said, Hemaketh His angels breaths (winds), 
and His ministers a flaming Jire, 

Mlshnah II. /Vw.‘ Three letters from out the simple ones: He sealed spirit on 
the three , and fastened them in His Great Name t"T (Jehovah, of which these three 
letters are the abbreviation; what follows shows how the permutation of these 
three letters marks the varied relationship of God to creation in time and space, 
and at the same time, so to speak, the immanence of HLs manifestation in It). And 
He sealed with them sir outgoings (ends, terminations): He turned upwartls, and 
He sealed it with IT. Six: He sealed below, turned downwards, and sealed ft 
with Seven: He sealed eastward , He turned in front of Him , and sealed it 
with h"l. Eight: He seated westward, and turned behind, and seated it with *VL 
Nine: He sealed southward, arid turned to His right, and sealed it with frl Ten: 
ffe seated northward , and turned to His left, and sealed it with *rTL 

Mlshnah 12. These are the Sephiroth belimah — one: Spirit of the living 0od, 
and wind (air, spirit? the word ruach means all these), water t and jire; and height 
above and below, east and west, north and south. 

Pereq II. 

Mlshnah 1. Twenty-and-two letters of foundation: three mothers, seven duplex, 
and twelve simple ones—three mothers FTMt, their foundation the scale of merit and 
the scale of guilt , and the tongue of statute trembling (deciding) between them. 

(This, to be mystically carried out, In its development, and application to all 
things: the elements, man, Ac.) 

Mlshnah 2* Twenty-two letters of foundation: He drew them, heirctl them, 
weighed them, and interchanged them, melted them together (showing how In the 
permutation or letters all words—viewed mystically as the designation or things— 
arose), He formed by them the nephesh of alt that is formed (created), and ths 
nephesh of everything that is to be formed (created). 

Mishnah 3. Two-and-twenty letters of foundation: drawn in the voice, hewn in 
the wind (air, spirit?) fastened on the mouth tn Jive places: pAng (the gutturals 
among the Hebrew letter*), (the labial*), pj'2 (the palatals). rtotn (the 

Ungual b), Y*ilTCr (the dentals). 

Mlshnah 4. Twenty-two tetters of foundation^ fastened in a circle in 231 gates 
(marking how these letters are capable of forming, by the permutation of two of 
them, In all 231 permutations); and the circle turns forwards and backwards , and 
this is the indication of Me matter: as regards what is good, there is nothing higher 
than JCPfonegl, "delight,' and nothing lower than n^(negah), * plague* (stroke). In 
each manner He weighed them and combined them, K with them all, and them all 
with K 2 with them all , and them all with 2, and thus the rest, so that it is found 
that all that is formed and all that is spoken proceeds from one Name (the name 
of God being, as it were, the fundamental origin of everything) 

Miahnah 6. He formed from ToAu that which has substance, and made that which 
is no I into being, and hewed great pillarsfrom the air, which cannot be handled; and 
this is the indication: beholding and speaking He made all that is formed and aU 
words bp one Name—and the indication of the maUer: twenty-two number* and one 
body a 
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Pekeq HI. 

Mishnah I. Three mothers —TOW: their foundation t the scale of guilt and the 
scale of merit, and the tongue of the statute trembling (deciding) between them, 

Mishnah 2. Three mothers —TOW— a great mystery, marvellous and hidden r and 
sealed with six signets, and from them go forth fire and water, and divide themselves 
into male and female. Three mothers, TOW their foundation, and from them were 
born the fathers (rerum natur® semina), from which everything is created (fire is 
regarded as the male principle, water as the female principle, and air as combining 
the two; K is the first letter of the Hebrew word-for air, 0 for that of water, 
V the last for that of fire). 

Mishnah 3. Three letters , TOW— in the world: air , water , fire; the heavens were 
created in the beginning from fire, and the earth was created from water, and the 
air trembles (the same word as that in regard to the tongue between the scales of the 
balance, indicating the intermediate, inclining to the one or the other) between the 
fire and the water. 

Mishnah 4. Three mothers, EEW— in the year: fire, and water, and wind. Heat 
is created from fire, cold from water, and the moderate from the wind (air) that is 
intermediate between them * TAree mothers, TOW —in the nephesh: fire , water, and 
wind. The head was created from fire, and the belly from water, and the body from 
wind that is intermediate between them. 

Mishnah 5. Three mothers, J7e drew them, and hewed them t and melted 

them together, and sealed with them the three mothers in the world, the three mothers 
in the year , and the three mothers in the nephesh—male and female. 

(Now follows a further mystical developmeot and application.) The tetter 
K He made King in the Spirit t and bound upon him the crown (this refers to farther 
mystical signs indicated in the Kabbalistic figure drawn on p. 438 of the ' History 
of the Jewish Nation ’), and melted them one with the other, and sealed with them: 
in the world the air t in the soul life, and in the nephesh (living thing) body—the male 
with TOW, fAe female with 2tffW, E He made King in the waters, and bound on it 
the crown, and melted them one with the other, and sealed: in the world earth, and in 
the year cold r and in the nephesh the belly —t node and female, male in rWE t and 
female in WTO, Iff He made King in the fire, and bound on it the crown, and melted 
them one with the other , and sealed with it: in the upper world the heavens , in the 
year heat, in the nephesh the head—male and female. 

Pereq IV. 

Mishnah L Seven duplex letters , rTEff "Off (it will here be noticed that we 
now proceed from the numeral 3 to the further mystic numeral 7), accustomed 
(habituated, adapted, fitted) for two languages (correlate ideas); life, and peace T 
and teisdom, and riches, grace, and seed, and government (the mystic number 7 will 
bore be noted), and accustomed (fitted) for two tongues (modes of pronunciation) 
Tin m 'EE '22 *!Tt 'JU 'ffff ,—the formation of soft and hard, the formation of strong 
and weak (the dual principle will here be observed); duplicate, because they are 
opposites: the opposites—life and death; the opposites—peace and evil; the opposites 
—wisdom and folly; the opposites—riches and poverty; the opposites^grace and 
ugliness; the opposites—fertility and desolation; the opposites—rule and servitude, 

Mishnah 2. Seven duplex letters , niff; corresponding to the seven out 

goings; from them seven outgoings; above and below , east and west, north and souths 
and the holy Temple in the middle, and it upbears the whole. 
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APP. 

V 



Minimi* 3. Seven duplex , mn TU; He drew them, and hewed them, and 

and formed from them, in the world the stare (the planets), in the year 
the days, in the nephesh the issues, and with them He drew seven jinnaments, and 


seven earths, and seven Sabbaths, therefore He loves the seventh uttderall 
Misha ah 4. Tim tetters build two houses (here the number of nosAihln 


Uodb are indicated)* Three letters build six houses, four build twenty-four houses 
five build 120 houses, six build 720 houses, and from thence go onward and think what 
the mouth is tiotabk to speak, and the ear not able to hear * And these are the stars 
in the world — seven: the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon , Saturn, Jupiter, Mars , 
And these are the days in the year ; the seven days of creation; and the seven gates 


of issue in the nephesh: two eyes , two ears, and a mouth, and the two nostrils * And 
with them were drawn the seven firmaments, a nd the seven earths, and the seven times; 
therefore loved He the seventh above all that is of delight aider the heavens * 


Pebbq V. 

Mlahnah L The properties of the twelve simple letters (or their attributes)_ 

pVPD 'tin T1~ — their foundation; sight, hearing, smelt, speech, eating, concubitus, 
working , walking, anger t laughter, thinking, steep * Their measurements twelve 
boundaries in the hypothenuse (points In transverse lines); the boundary NE, t the 
boundary 8*E*, the boundary E* upwards, the boundary E* downwards f the 
boundary N. upwards, the boundary N* downwards t the boundary $< W*, the 
boundary N, W„ the boundary W ' upwards, the boundary W* downwards, the 
boundary 8. upwards, the boundary 8 * downwards, and they extend and go on 
into the eternal (boundless space)* and they are the arms of the world , 

(Mistinab 2- Twelve simple tetters, jWI PD p 'Ufl IVI. He drew them, and melted 
them, and formed of them the twelve constellations in the world (signs of the 
Zodiac): Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Gattcer, Leo , Virgo, Libra, Scorpio , Sagittarius, 
Gapricornus, Aquarius , Pisces (these are expressed In the original In an abbre¬ 
viated, contracted form). These are the twelve months of the year: Nisan, Jyar, 
Sivan, Tammm, Abh, Elul, Tishri t Marcheshvan, Kislev, Tebheth, Shebhat, Adar 
(thus the □ amber twelve Is marked, first in the functions of man, then in the points 
of the compass* then in the starry skies, and then in the year). And these are the 
twelve leaders in nephesh (living beings): two hands, and two feet, and two kid¬ 
neys, the spleen, the liver, the gall, the intestine, the upper stomach, the lower 
stomach (perhaps gullet* stomach, and intestine—at any rate* three organs connected 
with deglutition and digestion). He made them like a land (province)* and set them 
in order like war, and also—this as against that, ordered God Three mothers, 
which are three fathers, because from them issue Are, wind, and water* Three 
mothers, and seven duplicate, ttnd twelve simple ones* 

Mlshnah 3. These are the twenty-two letters with which the Holy One has founded 
(all), blessed be He, Jak, Jehovah Tsebhaoth, the Living God, the God of Israel, high 
and lifted up, dwelling eternally, and holy is His Name, exalted and holy is He* 

Fsbxq YL 

Mlshnah I. Three fathers and their generations, seven subduers and their hosts 
(planets?), seven boundaries of hypothenuse—and the proof of the mailer: faithful 
witnesses are the t ear Id, the year, and the nephesh* The law (statute, settled order) 
of the twelve, and of the seven, and of the three, and they are appointed over the 
heavenly dragon, and the cycle, and the heart- Three: fire, and water 4 and wind 
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air); the fire aAom, the watei' below, and the wind (air) the statute intermediate be¬ 
tween them. Ami the Uemonsto'ation of the matter; ihejire bears the water, E 
silent, ® hisses, anrf X is the statute intermediate between them (all these have fur¬ 
ther mystic meaning and application in connection witb words and ideas). 

Mishnah 2. The dragon is in the world like a king on his throne; the cycle is in 
the year tike a king in his land; the heart is in the nephesh like a king in war. 
Also in all that is pursued God has made the one against the other (opposite poles 
and their reconciliation); the gaad against the evil; good from good, and evil from 
evil; the good trying the evil , and the evil trying the good; the good is kept for the 
good, and the evil is kept for the eviL 

Mishuah 3. Three are one t that standeth alone; seven are divided r three as 
against three , and the statute intemnediafe between them * Twelve are in war: 
three loving, three hating, three giving life , three giving death. The three loving 
ones: the heart, the ears, and the mouth \ the three hating ones: the live?', the gall, and 
the tongue—and God a faithful king reigning over all: one (is) over three , three over 
seven, seven over twelve, and they are all joined together , the one with the other . 

Miabnah 4. And when Abraham our father had beheld, and considered f and 
seen, and drawn, and hewn, and obtained it, then the Lord of all revealed Himself 
to him, ami called him Ilis friend, andmade a covenant with him and with his seed: 
and he believed in Jehovah , and it was imputed to him for righteousness. He made 
with him a covenant between the ten toes t a?td that is circumcision; between the ten 
fingers of his hand, and that is the tongue; and He bound two-and-twenty letters 
on his tongue, and showed him their foundation. He drew them with water , He 
kindled them with fire. He breathed them with wind (air); He burnt them in seven\ 
He poured them forth in the twelve constellations . 

The views expressed in the Book Yetsirah are repeatedly referred to in the 
Miabnah and in other of the moat ancient Jewish writings. They represent, as 
stated at the outset, a direction long anterior to the Mishnah, and of which the first 
beginnings and ultimate principles are of deepest interest to the Christian student 
The reader who wishes to see the application to Christian metaphysics and theo¬ 
logy of the Kabbalah, of which Yetsirah is but the first word, is referred to a 
deeply interesting and profound work, strangely unknown to English scholars: 
Molitor, Philosophic d. Gesch. Oder fiber d. Tradition, 4 vols. English readers 
will find much to Interest them in the now somewhat rare work of the Rev. John 
Oxley: The Christian Doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation (London, 1815, 
2 vols.). 

The principles laid down in the Book Yetsirah are further carried out and 
receive their fullest (often most remarkable) development and application in the 
book Zobar (* Splendour *—the edition used by us is the 8vo. edition, Amsterdam, 
1805, in 3 vols,, with the Amsterdam edition of the TikkunG Zobar; other Kabba- 
listic books used by ns need not here be mentioned). The main portion of the Zobar 
is in the form of a Commentary on the Fentatencb, but other tractates are Inter¬ 
spersed throughout the volumes. 

5. Dogmatic Theology .—This is fully treated of in the text of these volumes. 

6 . Historic Theology .—To describe and criticise the various works which come 
nnder this designation would require the expansion of this Appendix into a Trac¬ 
tate. Some of these compositions have been referred bo in the text of these 
volumes. For a general account and criticism of them I must again refer bo the 
* History of the Jewish Nation ’ (see especially the chapters on 4 The Progress of 
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Arts and Sciences among tie Jews, 1 and 'Theological Science and Religioua Belief 
In Palestine > For the historical and critical account of Rabbinic historical works 
the student is referred to Zutu, Gouesd. Vortr, d. Juden, ch. viiL The only thing 
which we shall here attempt is a translation of the so-called Meg Math Taanith, or 
‘Roll of Fasts 1 ; rather, a Calendar of the days on which fasting and mourning was 
prohibited. The oldest part of the document (referred to in the Uishnah, Than* II, 8) 
dates from the beginning or the second century of our era, and contains elements of 

even much greater antiquity. That which has come down of It is here given In 
translation: 1 — 

MEGILLATH TAANITH, OR ROLL OF FASTS* 

These are the days oil which It is not lawful to fast, and during some of them 
mourning must also be intermitted, 

L Nisan, 

1* From the 1st day of the month Nlsan, and to the 0th or It, It was settled 
about the daily sacrifice (that it should be paid out of the Temple-treasury)—mourn* 
log is prohibited. 

2* And from the 8th to the end of the Feast (the 27th) the Feast of Weeks was 
re-established—mourning is interdicted* 

IT. Iyar. 

1. On the 7th lyar the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem—mourning is pro¬ 
hibited. 

2* On the 14th is the day of the sacrifice of the little (the second) Passover^ 
mourning i3 prohibited. 

5, On the 23rd the eons of Acre 1 Issued from Jerusalem* 

4. On the 27th the imposts were removed from Judea and Jerusalem. 

in, Siyan. 

1. On the 17th Slv&n the tower of Zur was taken. 

2* On the 15th and 15th the men of Bethsbean and of the plain were exiled. 

3. On the 25th the tax-gatherers were withdrawn from Judah and Jerusalem. 

IV* Tauimux. 

1* On the 14 th Tamm us the Book of Decisions ('aggravating ordinances *) was 
abrogated—mourning is prohibited. 

V. Abh* 

1. On the 15th Abh the season of wood-offerings (for the Temple use) of priests 
(comp. Jos. War ii* 17. 6)—mourning is prohibited. 

2* On the 24th we returned to our Law. 


1 All tbo glosses on and Id the text hare 
boon omitted. The edition of the Tractate In 
Us prcjmt farm used by us Is that nf Warshau* 
1R74. and consists iwlth comments) of 20 
octavo (doublet pagSH, For tbs criticism of 
the work see specially 'fruit, Oesch. d, Juden* 
toI. 111. pp. 41V43B, and /fenot/nwg* Hist, do 
la Palest, pp. 43Q-446* A special tractate on 

the subject Is Inaugural disserta¬ 

tion. Udpmlg iffTi It need scarcely b« said 
that Lhasa writer* entertain different den 
as to the historical dates specially oommem- 


onted Id the YegHlatb Taanlih, and the 
events to which they refer Oomp. also Vet- 
jAmj, Bib)loth. Babb. toI. 1. p. toL IL p. 

1335* toI. UL p. 11 M. My edition or Wp{A*i 
haa the great advantage of the marginal 
notes and correct Ions by the great Jewish 
historian* the late Dr. Jo*L who* many yean 
ago* ffBTfl me his copy. 

4 We abstain from airing historical notes. 
For the different explanations of the com¬ 
memorative dates the reader Is referred to 
the books already mentioned. 
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VI. Elul. 

1. On the 7th of Elul the day of the Dedication of Jerusalem—mourning pro¬ 
hibited 

2. On the 17th the Romans withdrew from Judrea and Jerusalem, 

3 . On the 22nd we returned to kill the apostates. 



VII, Tishri. 


1. On the 3rd Tishri the mention of the Divine Name was removed from public 
deeds. 

YIIL Mahcheshvan. 


1 On the 23rd Marcheshvan the Sorigah (a partition-wall in the Temple, sup¬ 
posed to have been erected by the heathen, comp. 1 Macc, iv. 43-46) was removed 
from the Temple-court. 

2. Oq the 25th the wall of Samaria was taken. 

3. On the 27th the meat offering was again brought on the altar. 


IX. Ktslev. 

1. On the 3rd the Simavalha (another heathen structure) was removed from 
the court or the Temple, 

2. On the 7th is a feast day, 

3. On the 21 st is the day of Mouot Garizim—mourning is prohibited. 

4. On the 25th the eight days of the Feast of Lights (Chanukah) begin—mourn¬ 
ing is prohibited. 

X, Tebheth, 

1 , On the 28th the congregation was re-established according to the Law. (This 
seems to refer to the restoration of the Sanhedrin after the Sadduccan members 
were removed, under the rule of Queen Salome. See the historical notices in 

Appendix IV,) 

XL Sues hat. 

1, On the 2nd a feast day 1 —mourning is prohibited. 

2, On the 22 nd the work, of which the enemy said that it was to be in the 
Temple, was destroyed—mourning is interdicted, (This seems to refer to the time 
of Calignla, when, on the resistance of the Jews, the statue of the Emperor was at 
last not allowed to be in the Temple.) 

3, On the 28th King Antiochus was removed from Jerusalem (supposed to refer 
to the day of the death of Antiochns* son of Antiochus Epiphanes, in his expedition 
against the Parthians), 

xn. adar. 

1 . On the 8 th and the 9th, days of joy on account of raio-falL 

2. On the 12th is the day of Trajan. 

3. On the I3th is the day of Nicanor (his defeat). 

1 This feast eeems to refer to the death of King Herod; that on the 7th Elalev to the death 
of King Jajmffiua. 
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4* On the 14th and on the 15th are the days of Purlm (Feast of Esther)— 
mourning la prohibited 

5. On the 16th was begun the building of the wall of Jerusalem—mourning Is 
prohibited. 

6. On the ITth rose the heathens against the remnant of the Scribes In the 
co on try of Chalets and of the Zabedttans, and Israel was delivered. 

7. On the 20th the people fasted Tor min, and it was granted to them. 

8* On the 28th the Jews received good tidings that they would no longer be 
hindered from the sayings of the Law—mourning Is prohibited. 

On these days every one who has before made a vow of fasting Is to give himself 
to prayer. 


(Id extenuation of the apparent harshness and litarality of our renderings. It 
should be stated, that both the Sepher TetMirah and the Me&iUalh Thantih ore here 
lor the first time translated into English.) 
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LIST OP THE MACCABEES, OP THE FAMILY OF HEROD, OP THE HIGH 

PRIESTS, THE ROMAN PROCURATORS OF J UDjEA, AND SOMAN 
GOVERNORS OF SYRIA. 

(See vot. 1. Bk. II, ch. il.) 


I. THE MACCABEAN FAMILY. 


John 


Mat Lath las 


Simon 


A 


Judas 


EJeaxar 


Jonathan 


Malta thlaa 


Arlstobulus I. 


A 


t 


Judas John Hyrcanus 


Antdgonus 




Alexander Janneeus, m. Alexandra 

l 


Hyrcanus II, 


Arlstobulus II, 


Alexandra, m. Alexander 


Antlgonua 


Artetobulua III, 




Marlamme 



II. HERODIAN FAMILY. 

AnUpaa 


I 

Antipater, 
n, Kypros 


Joseph , 


m. fla/ome 


Phasaelus Herod I. 


Joseph 


Fheroras 


Phasaelus, 1st Doris 
m. Salem pso 


Salome, m. let Joseph 

2nd Uostobarus 
3rd Alex as 


2nd Harl&mme I, 3rd Marlamme II, 4th MalthaAe 5th Cleopatra 


Kyproa. 

». Agrlppa I. 


Berenice. 

Arlstobulus 


Antlpaier; Alexander Arlstobulus SalampsoKypros; Herod Philip; Arcbelaus An dp AS; 

pi. Glaphyra m, Berenice m. Phaeaelue m, Herodlae is. Glaphyra m. 

_ | Heredias 

^ Salome 


I 

Philip 
. Salome 


Herod of Chalets 
m. Berenice 


Agrlppa I. 
». Kypros 


Herod las tn. Philip 
m 1st Herod Philip 
2nd An tlpas 


Agrlppa II, Berenice Brasilia 

m> 1st Herod of Chalets m, 1st Azlzue 
2nd Polemon of Cilicia 2nd Felix 
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LIST OF HIGH-PRIESTS FROM THE ACCESSION OF HEROD THE 

GREAT TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM* 


Appointed by 

Herod the Great 

Archelaos , 

Quit-loins. 

Valerius Grains . 

Vitellius. 

Agrippa L * 

Herod of Cbalcis 

Agrippa IL » 

The People during the last war 


1. AnaueL 
2* Aristobnlus, 

3* Jesus, son of Phabee* 

4* Simon, son of Boethoa. 

6, Matt bias, son of Theopblloa. 

6 * Joazar, sod of Boethoe. 

7, Eleazar, son of Boetbos. 

8* Jesus, sou or Sie* 

9* Ananos (Addas)* 

10* Ishmael, bod of Fhabi* 

1L Eleazar, sou of Ananoa. 

12* Simon, son of Camithoe. 

13* Joseph (Caiapbas). 

14. Jonathan, son of Ananos* 

15* Theophllos, sod of Ananos. 

16* Simon C&ntheras, son of Boethoa, 
17* Matthias, son of Ananoe. 

18. Elionaios, sou of Can thetas, 

19* Joseph, son or Camiihos* 

20. Ananias, son of Nedebalos. 

21. iBhmaei, son of Phabi* 

22. Joseph Cabi, son of Simon* 

23* Ananos, son or Ananos. 

24* Jesus, son or Damnaios. 

25* Jesus, son of Gamaliel. 

26* Matthias, son of Theophlloa, 

27. Phan talas, bod of Samuel* 


IV, LIST OF PROCURATORS OF JUD MA. 


9 M.O. to 66 AjD* 


1. Etbnarch Arehelaaa. 
2* CoponluB* 

3* M. Amblvius* 

4* Annlus Rufus. 

6* Valerius Gratua. 

6* Pont) os Pilate, 

7* Marcellos. 


6* Ring Agrippa. 

9. Cusptua Fadua. 

10, Tiberius Alexander. 
1L VenUdlus Cumanua. 
12, Antonins Felix. 

13* Porcius Feet os. 

14* AJblnua. 

16 . Genius Ptorna 
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V. LIST OF ROMAN GOVERNORS OF SYRIA. 


6 B, C> to 69 A-EL 


L P. Quiuctilius Yanis. 

2. M. Loll ins, 

3* C. Marcius Ceosorinus (?) 

4. L. Volusius Saturninug. 

5. P, Saljjic, Quiriniua. 

6. Qu.-Caecilius C re tic us Silanua. 

7. Cn. Calpurn. Piao, 



1 



1L 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 



Cn. Sent. Satuminua (?) 
Aelius Lamia. 

L. Pompou, Flaccus. 

L, Yitelliua. 

P. Fetronius. 

C, Vibiua Marsus. 

C, Cass, Longinus, 

C, U. Quad rat us. 

( Domitms Corbulo. 

( C. Itiua (conjoined). 

Cestiua Gall us. 

C. Lie. Muciamis. 
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APPENDIX YII* 

ON THE DATE OF THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD. 

(Yol. 1. Book II. cb. Hi. and other passages.) 

APP. So much, that is generally accessible, has of late been written on this subject, and 
VTI such accord exists on the gfmeml question, that only the briefest statement seems 

— ^ , - requisite in this place, the space at our command being necessarily reserved Tor 

subjects which have either not been treated of by previous writers, or in a manner 
or form that seemed to make a fresh investigation desirable. 

At the outset it must be admitted, that absolute certainty is impossible as to the 
exact date of Christ's Nativity—the precise year even, and still more the month 
and the day. But in regard to the year, we possess such data as to invest It with 
such probability, as almost to amount to certainty. 

1. The first and moat certain date is that of the death of Herod the Great. 
Our Lord was boro before the death of Herod, and, as we judge from the 
Gospel-history, very shortly before that event Now the year of Herod's death has 
been ascertained with, we may say, absolute certainty, as shortly before the 
Passover of the year 750 a.u.c., which corresponds to about the 12th of April of 
the year 4 before Christ, according to our common reckoning, More particularly, 
shortly before the death or Herod there was a lunar eclipse {Jo$> AnL xvii. 6. 4), 
which, it is astronomically ascertained, occurred on the night from the 12th to the 
13th of March of the year 4 before Christ Thus the death of Herod must have 
taken place between the 12th of March and the 12th of April—or, say, about the 
end of March (comp. AnL xvii. 8. 1). Again, the Gospel-history necessitates an 
interval of, at the least* seven or eight weeks before that date for the birth of 
Christ (we have to insert the purification of the Virgin— at the earliest, six weeks 
after the Birth—The Visit of the Magi, and the murder of the children at Bethle¬ 
hem, and, at any rate, some days more before the death of Herod). Thus the birth 
of Christ could not have possibly occurred after the beginning of Febuary 4 b.c, 
and most likely several weeks earlier. This brings os dose to the ecclesiastical 
date, the 26th of December, in confirmation of which we refer to wbat has been 
stated in vol. L p. 1ST, see especially note 3. At any rale, the often repeated, bnt 
very superficial objection, as to the Impossibility of shepherds tending flocks in the 
open at that season, must now be dismissed as utterly untenable, not only for the 
reasons stated In vol. i. p. 187, but even for this, that If the question Is to be 
decided on the ground of rain-fall, the probabilities are in favour of December as 
compared with February—later than which It Is impossible to place the birth of 
CbrisL 

2. No certain Inference can, of coarse, be drawn from the appearance of ‘the 
star 1 that guided the Magi That, and on what grounds, our investigations hare 
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pointed to a confirmation of the date of the Nativity, as given above, has been 
hilly explained in voL i. ch. viii. (see specially p, 213). 

3. Od the taxing of Quirinius, see vol. L pp. 181, 182- 

4. The next historical datum furnished by the Gospels is that of the beginning 
of St. John the Baptist's ministry, which, according to SL Luke, was In the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, and when Jesus was ' about thirty years old * (St. Luke 
iii. 23). The accord of this with our reckoning of the date of the Nativity has been 
shown in vol. L p, 264. 

5. A similar conclusion would be reached by following the somewhat vague and 
general indication furnished in St. John ii. 20. 

6. Lastly, we reach the same goal if we follow the historically somewhat 
uncertain guidance of the date of the Birth of the Baptist, as furnished in this 
notice (St. Luke i, 5) of his annunciation to his father, that Zacharias officiated in 
the Temple as one of' the course of Abia' (see here vol. i. p. 135). In Taan. 29 a 
we have the notice, with which that of Josephus agrees (War vi. 4, 1 , 5), that at 
the time of the destruction of the Temple 4 the course of Jeboiarib,’ which was the 
first of the priestly courses, was on duty. That was on the 9-10 A b of the year 
823 A.u.a, or the 5th August of the year 70 of our era. If this calculation be 
correct (of which, however, we cannot feel quite sure), then counting * the courses* 
of priests backwards, the course of Abia would, in the year 748 a.u.c. (the year 
before the birth of Christ) have been on duty from the 2nd to the 9th of October. 
This also would place the birth of Christ in the end of December of the following 
year (749), taking the expression 1 sixth month * in Si. Luke i. 26, 36, iu the sense of 
the running month (from the 5tb to the 6th month, comp. St. Luke i. 24). But we 
repeat that absolute reliance cannot be placed on such calculations, at least so 
far as regards month and day. (Comp, here generally Wie&eler, Synopse, and hlfl 
Beit rage.) 
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BABB INI C TRADITIONS ABOUT ELIJAH, THE FOREBUNNEH OF THE MESSIAH. 

(VoL I. Book II. ch. iiL p* 143.) 


APPi 

VIII 



To complete the evidence, preseated in the text, &s to the essential difference be¬ 
tween the teaching or the ancient Synagogue about * the Forerunner of the Messiah ’ 
and the history and mission of John the Baptist* as described in the New Testa¬ 
ment, we subjoin a full, though condensed, account of the earlier Rabbinic tra¬ 
ditions about Elijah. 

Opinions differ as to the descent and birthplace of Elijah. According to some* 
he was from the laud of Gilead (Bemid, R. 14), and of the tribe of Gad (Tanch* 
on Gen. xlix* 19). Others describe him as a Benj&mlte, from Jerusalem, one of 


those * who sat in the Hall of Hewn Stones 1 (Tanch. on Ex. xxii. 2), or else as 
paternally descended from Gad and maternally from Benjamin. 1 Yet a third 
opinion, and to which apparently most weight attaches, represents him as a Lev lie, 
and a Priest—nay p as the great High-Priest of Messianic days. This is expressly 
stated in the Targum Pseudo-Jon. on Ex* xl. 10, where it also eeema implied that 
he was to anoint the Messiah with the sacred oil, the composition of which was 
among the things unknown in the second Temple, but to be restored by Elijah 
(Tanch* on Ex* xxiil. 20, ed. Waish* p. 91 a, lines 4 and 3 from the top). Anotho* 
curious tradition identifies Elijah with Phinehas (Targum Pseudo-Jon. on Ei* vL 18). 
The same expression as in the Targum ( 1 Phinehas—that is Elijah ’) occurs In that 
great storehouse of Rabbioic tradition, Yalkut(vol. I. p. 245 b , last (wo lines, and 


col. c), From the pointed manner in which reference is made to the parallelism 
between the seal of Phinehas and that of Elijah, and between their work in recon¬ 


ciling God and Israel, and bringing the latter to repentance, we may gather alike 
the origin of this tradition and its deeper meaning. 1 

For (as fully explained in Book II. ch. v*) it is one of the principles frequently 
expressed by the ancient Synagogue, In its deeper perception of the unity and import 
of the Old Testament, that the miraculous events and Divine interpositions of 
Israel's earlier history would be re-enacted, only with wider application, In 
Messianic days. If this idea underlay the parallelism between Phinehas and El^ah, 
tt Is still more fully carried out in that between Elijah and Moses. On comparing 
the Scriptural account of these two messengers or God we are struck with the close 
correspondence between the details of their history. The Synagogue is careful to 
trace this analogy step by step (Yalkut, vol. li- p. 32 d) to the final deliverance of 


1 This question la fully discussed Id Ber. L 
Tl towards the close. Oomp. also Shorn, R, 4a 
For fuller details we refer to our remarks 
oo Gee. alii- tv in Appendli IX* 

* l cannot agree with either or the explana¬ 


tions Of this passage offered by QuWlh (H 
Meula. p. ISA)* whoee citation Is scarcely 
as accurate aa usually. The paeaaf* quoted 
la Id the Par. Flochae, opening line*. 
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Israel, marking that, as that by Moses had for ever freed his people from the 
domination of Egypt, so would the final deliverance by Elijah for ever break the 
yoke of all foreign rule. The allusion here is to the part which Elyah was 
expected to take in the future 4 w ars of Gog and Magog 1 (Seder Olam R. c. xvih). 
Indeed, this parallelism is carried so far, that tradition has it, that, when Moses was 
commissioned by God to go to Pharaoh, he pleaded that God should rather send 
by him w hom He designed to send for the far greater deliverance in the latter 
days. Ou this it w as told him that Elijah's mission would be to Israel, while he 
(Moses) was sent to Pharaoh (Pirqe de H,. Eliez, 40).' Similarly, it is asserted 
that the cave from which Moses beheld the Divine Presence passing before him 
(Ex. xxxiii. 22) was the same as that in which Elijah stood tinder similar circum¬ 
stances—that cave baviug been created, not with the rest of the world, but specially 
on the eve of the w orld’s first Sabbath (Siphre on Deut., ed. Friedmann } p, 147 a, 
last line). Considering this parallelism between them, the occurrence of the some¬ 
what difficult expression will scarcely surprise ns, that in the days of the Messiah 
Moses and Elijah w r ould come together— 4 as one 1 (Debar. R. 3, at the end). 2 

It has been noted in the text that the activity of Elijah, from the time of his 
appearance in the days of Ahab to that of his return as the forerunner of the 
Messiah, is represented in Jewish traditiou as continuous^ and that he is almost con¬ 
stantly introduced on the scene, either as in converse with some Rabbi, or else as 
busy ahout Israel's welfare, and connected w r ith it Thus Elijah chronicles in 
heaven the deeds of ijian (Seder Olam R. xvn.), or else he writes down the 
observance of the commandments by men, and then the Messiah and God seaJ it 
(Midrash on Ruth ii. 14, last line, ed. Warsh. p. 43 b). In general, he is ever 
interested in all that concerns Israel's present state or their future deliverance 
(Sanh. 98 rc). Indeed, be is connected with the initiatory rile of the covenant, in 
acknowledgment of his zeal 3 in the restoration of circumcision, when, according to 
tradition, it had been abrogated by the ten tribes after their separation from Judah. 
God accordingly had declared: 4 Israel shall not make the covenant of circumcision, 
but thon shalt see it/ and the sages decreed that (at circumcision) a seat of honour 
shall be placed for the Angel of the Covenant (Mai. in. 2; Pirqe de R. Eliez. 29, 

end). Tradition goes even further. Not only was he the only ambassador to 
whom God had delegated His three special ‘keys 1 : of birth, of the rainfall, and of 
waking the dead (Yalkut, voh il. 32 c) t but his working w r as almost Divine (Tanch. 
Bereshitb 7; ed. Warsh. p. 6 b t last line, and 7 a). 

We purposely pass over the activity of Elijah in connection with Israel, and 
especially its Rabbis and saints, during the interval between the Prophet's death 
and his return as the Forerunner of the Messiah, such as Jewish legend describes it 


AFP. 




1 CoMttlli writes; Lo Prega <t mandare tn 
htOQQ tw> EHc t ffi& csitUnte almeno in ispirilo ; 
t Dio ruponde, che 1 pratettinafa non a qti/Ua. 
via alia final/ redcnziene, But there are three 
Inaccuracies here, for (1) Moses does not 
name Elijah; (2) there Is not a hint that 
Elijah was pre-existing In spirit; whtlo (3) 
God's reply to Moses Is as In our text. 

3 The question has been raised whether 
Jeremiah Tor even Isaiah) was also in appear 
In Messianic days. In favour of this view 

2 Hacc. li. 1-8 and xv. 14-16 afford, to say 

the least, presumptive evidence. We do not 
refer to 4 Eadras it. IS. because the two first 
and the two last chapters of that book In our 
Apocrypha (2 Eadras) an spurious, being of 


much later, probably Christian, authorship. 
GfrQrer thinks that 4 Eadras v. (2 Eadras vlY 
ZB) refers to Jeremiah and Isaiah (Urchxlst 
vol, 11. p. 230). But I cannot draw the same 
Inference from It. On the other hand, there 
la a remarkable passage in Mechllta on Ex. 
xvl. 33 (ed. Writs, p. 69 b). which not only 
seems to conjoin Jeremiah with the Messiah 
(though the Inaccurate rendering of Wtttirin, 
Nov, Teat. vol. I. p. 430 conveys an exag¬ 
gerated and wrong Impression of this), but 
reminds us of 2 Macc„ 11. 1-B . 

& In this passage also reference Is made to 
the zeal of Phlnehas as corresponding to that 
of Elijah. 
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APP* No good purpose could be served by repeating vbat so frequently sounds not only 

YUl utterly foolish and superstitious, but profane. In Jewish legend Elijah is always 

. ^ r introduced as the guardian of the interests of Israel, whether theologically or per* 

bod ally—aa it were the constant living medium between God and his people, the 

link that binds the Israel of the present—with its pursuits, wants, difficulties and 

interests—to the bright Messianic future of which he is the harbinger. This prob¬ 
ably is the idea underlying the many, often grotesque, legends about bis sayings 
and doings. Sometimes he is represented as, iu bis well-meant zeal, going so far 
as to bear false witness in order to free Rabbis from danger and difficulty (Beracb. 
68 a). Id general, be is always ready to iustruct, to comfort, or to heal, conde¬ 
scending even to so slight a malady as the toothache (Ber. R 96, end). But most 
frequently is be the adviser and friend of the Rabbis, iu whose meetings and studies 
he deligbtetb. Thus be was a frequent attendant in Rabh’s Academy—and his In¬ 
discretion in divulging to bis friends the secrets of heaven had once procured for 
him in heaven the punishment of fiery stripes (Bsbha Meta. 86 b). But It Is useless 
to do more than indicate all this. Our object is to describe the activity of Elijah in 
connection with the coming of tbe Messiah. 

When, at length, tbe time of Israeli redemption arrived—then would Elijah 
return. Of two things only are we sure In connection with \L Elijah will not 
* come yesterday T —that is, he will be revealed the same day that he comes—and 
he will not coine on tbe eve of either a Sabbath or feast-day, in order not to Inter¬ 
rupt tbe festive rest, nor lo break the festive laws (Erub. 43 ft, Shabb. 33 a). 
Whether he came one day (Er. 43 6) or three day* before the Messiah (Valkut, voL 
1L p. 63 c, about the middle) his advent would be close to that of the Messiah (Yal- 
kut, yoI. i. p. 310 line 21 from bottom). 1 Tbe uccount given of tbe three days 
between tbe adveQt of Elijah and of the Messiah is peculiar (Yalkut, rol. li. p, 
63 c). Commenting on Is. lii. 7, it is explained, that on the first of those three days 
Elijah would stand on the mountains of Israel, lamenting the desolateness of the 
land, his voice being beard from one end of the world to the other, after which he 
would proclaim: 4 Peace* cometh to the world; * peace 1 eometh to the world! 
Similarly on tbe second day he would proclaim, * Good 1 cometh to the world; 
'good 1 cometh to the world! Lastly, on tbe third day, he would, in the eame man¬ 
ner as the two previous days, make proclamation; 'Jeshuah 1 (salvation) cometh to 
the world; Jexhuah (salvation) cometh to the world,* which, In order to mark tbe 
difference between Israel and tbe Gentiles, would be further explained by this addi¬ 
tion: 'Saying unto Zion—Tby King cometbl * 

Tbe period of Elijah's advent would, according to one opinion (PlrqA de R 
Eliez. 43), be a time of genuine repentance by Israel, although It is not stated that 
this change would be brought about by his ministry. Ou tbe other hand, his 
peculiar activity would consist In settling ceremonial and ritual questions, doubts, 
and difficulties, in making peace. In restoring those who by violence had been 
wrongfully excluded from the congregation and excluding those who by violence 
had been wrongfully Introduced (Bab. Mels. 1. 8; 11. 8; 111. 4, 5; Eduy. vLI, 7). 
He would also restore to Israel these three things which had been lost: tbe golden 

i AAUtyn (Horn Hebr. tomtit 11. p. S34) * Of wune this la the Hebrew won! used 

bu not correclij apprehended the meaning In Ift. 111. T that publUheUi lofroln 
of paeaan. It I* noftfotiv cum Ipso Hone the Ism slfUiflcut, however, In this 
Mess In idTontu.' but prep* or jrnniMf connect! on, la the fact that the word la pro 

CUT* -pi®. **«*-wrlta.InxmiimUlT. 

.*w»an». 
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pot of Manna (Ex. xvl. 33), the veaeel containing the anointing oil, and that with APP. 
the waters of purification—according to some, also Aaron’s rod that budded and Yin 

bore fruit 1 Again, hia activity ia likened to that of tbe Angel whom God had ^ 
sent before Israel to drive out and to vanquish the hostile nations (Tanch. on Ex. 
xx)ii. 20, § 18 at the close; ed. Warsh. p. 106 h). For. Elijah was to appear, then 
to disappear, and to appear again in the ware of Gog and Magog * (Seder Olam R. 
xviL). But after that time general peace and happiness would prevail, when Elijah 
would discharge his peculiar functions. Finally, to the ministry of Elijah some also 
ascribed the office of raising the dead (Sotah ix, 15, closing words).* 

Such is a summary of ancient Jewish tradition concerning Elijah as the fore¬ 
runner of the Messiah. Comparing it with the New Testament description of John 
the Baptist, it will at least be admitted that, from whatever source the sketch of the 
activity and mission of the Baptist be derived, it cannot have been from the ideal 
of the ancient Synagogue, nor yet from popularly current Jewish views. And, 
indeed —could there be a greater contrast than between the Jewish forerunner of 
the Messiah and him of the New Testament? 


J The reader will find, in our remarks on Ps. 
cx. 2 In Append. IX. the curious traditions 
about this rod of Aaron, as given in Bemid. R. 
1S and Yalhut on Ps. cl 2. The story of the 
wonder-working' rod is told somewhat dlfler- 
ently in the Targum Pseudo-Jon, on Ex. ii. 
20. 21 and it. 20; and again, with other varia¬ 
tions. In Pirk^ de R. EiJez, 40. In the tatter 
passage we are told, that this rod had passed 
from the possession of Joseph (after his death) 
Into the palace of Pharaoh. Thence Jethro, 
who was one of the magicians of Egypt* had 
removed it to his own home. The ability of 
U usee to read the writing on the rod—accord¬ 
ing to other traditions, to uproot it out of the 
garden—indicated him to Jethro as the future 
deliverer of Israel, and determined him to 
give to Moses Zlpporah for hla wife fin 
preference to all other suitors). According to 
other traditions, Moses had been for many 
years imprisoned, and ministered to by 
Zlpporah* who loved him. It may be added, 
that, according to very ancient tradition, the 
rod of Aaron waa one of the things created 


on the eve of the world's first Sabbath (Slphre* 
ed. fVwfrfmdnn, p t 147 a, last line). 

i We have purposely omitted ail reference 
to the connection between Elijah and the 
'second' Messiah, the son of Ephraim, 
because that line of tradition belongs to a 
later period than that of Christ. 

J The view of the Apocrypha on the Mission 
of Elijah may be gathered from Ecclus. 
xlvlJL 1-12. Some additional Talmudic no¬ 
tices about Elijah will be found at the close of 

Append, IX. The .Stphtr EtiynAu (Apocalypse 
of Elijah), published ip Jell look's Beth ha- 
Mldr. part it. pp, fiA-68, adds nothing to our 
knowledge. It professes to be a revelation by 
the Angel Michael to Elijah of ihe end and 
the last days, at the close of the fourth mon¬ 
archy. as it Is simply an Apocalyptic ac¬ 
count of the events of those days, it cannot 
here find a place, however Interesting the 
Tractate. I have purposely not referred to 
the abominable story about Elijah told 
Toma 19 6, last lines. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

LOST OF OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESS LA NIC ALLY APPLIED IN 

ANCIENT RABBINIC WRITINGS. 

{VoL L Book II. ch, v,) 

APP, The following list contains the passages in the Old Testament Applied to the 

IX Messiah or to Messianic times in the most ancient Jewish writings. They amount 

in all to 456, thus distributed : 75 from the Pentateuch, 343 from the Prophets, 
and 138 from the Hagiographa, and supported by more than 558 separate quota¬ 
tions from Rabbinic writings. Despite all labour ami care, it can scarcely be hoped 
that the list is quite complete, although, it is hoped, no important passage has been 
omitted. The Rabbinic references might have been considerably increased, but it 
seemed useless to quote the same application of a passage in many different books. 
Similarly, for the sake of space, only the most important Rabbinic quotations have 
been translated in exUnso, The Rabbinic works from which quotations have been 
made are : the Targumvn t the two TWmuds, and the most ancient Alidrashtm, but 
neither the Zohar (as the date of its composition is in dispute), nor any other 
Kabb&listic work, nor yet the younger Midrashim, nor, of course, the writings of 
later Rabbis. I have, however, frequently quoted from the well-known work 
Yaiktit, because, although of comparatively Jute date, it is really, as its name 
implies, a collection and selection from more than fifty older and accredited writ¬ 
ings, and adduces passages now not otherwise accessible to us, And I have the 
more readily availed myself of it, as I have been reluctantly forced to the con¬ 
clusion that even the Midrashim preserved to us have occasionally been tampered 
with for controversial purposes. I have quoted from the best edition of Yailmt 
(Frankfort a. M. t 1667), but in the case of the other Midrashim 1 have been obliged 
to content myself with such more recent reprints os I possessed, instead of the older 
and more expensive editions. Tn quoting from the Midrashim, not only the 
P wash ah, but mostly also the folio, the page, and frequently even the lines are 
referred to. Lastly, it only remains to acknowledge in general that, so far as pos¬ 
sible, I have availed myself of the labours of my predecessor*—specially of those of 
Schottgen. Yet, even so, I may, in a sense, claim these references also os the result 
of my own labours, since I have not availed myself of quotations wilhout compar¬ 
ing them with the works from which they were adduced—a process in which not a 
few passages quoted hod to be rejected. And if any student should arrive at a 
different conclusion from mine in regard to any of tbe passages hereafter quoted, I 
can at Jeast assure him that mine is the result of the most careful and candid study 
I could give to the consideration of each passage. With these prefatory remarks I 
proceed to give the list of Old Testament passages Messianically applied in ancient 
Rabbinic writings. 

In Gen. i. 2, the expression, 4 Spirit of God,' is explained of * the Spirit of the 
King Messiah, 1 with reference to Is. xi . 2, and the * moving on the face of the deep" 
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of ‘repentance/ according to Lam. it . 19. So in Ber. R. 2, and in regard to the 
first point also in Ber. K. 8, in Vayyik. R. 14, ami in other places. 

Gen. ii. 4: 'These are the generations— JTn?in— of the heavens and of the 
earth/ taken in connection with Gen. iii . 15 and Ruth iv. 18. Here we note one of the 
most curious Messianic interpretations in Ber. R. 12 (ed. Warsh. p. 24 ft). It is 
noted that the word 4 generations* (pn?in) is always written in the Bible without 
the 1* which is the equivalent for the numeral 6, except in Gen. ii. 4 and Ruth iv, 
19. This to indicate that subsequent to Gen. ii* 4 the Pall took place, in which 
Adam lost 1—sis—things ; his glorious sheen (Jobxiv. 20) ; life (Gen. iii. 19) ; his 
stature (Gen, iii, 8—either by 100 r by 200, by 300, or even by 900 cubits); the fruit 
of the ground ; the fruits of the trees (Gen. iii. 17) ; and the heavenly lights. We 
have now seen why in Gen. ii. 4—that is, previous to the Fail—the 1 is still in 
nrp'tn* since that time these six things were not yet lost* But the 1 reappears 
in the word mwi in Ruth iv. 18, because these six things arc to be restored to 
man by 1 the son of Fharez/—or the Messiah (comp, for each of these six things : 
Judg, v. 31 ft ; Is. lxviii. 22 ; Lev. xxvi, 13 ; Zech. yiii. 12 ; Is. xxx. 26). It is 
added that alt hough-according to the literal renderingof Ps, xlix. 12 (in Heb. ver. 
13)—man did not remain unfallen one single night, yet, for the sake of the Sabbath, 
the heavenly lights were not extinguished till after the close of the Sabbath. 
When Adam saw the darkness, it is added, he was greatly afraid, saying : Perhaps 
he, of whom it is written, 4 he shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel/ 
cometh to molest and attack me, and he said, 4 Surely the darkness shall cover me/ 
This curious extract at least shows in what context the Synagogue applied Gen, iii. 
15. The same occurs substantially in Shem. R. 30. 

Gen. iii. 15. This well-known passage is paraphrased, with express reference to 
the Messiah, in the Targum Pseudo Jonathan and the so-called Jerusalem Targum. 
Schdttgen conjectures that the Talmudic designation of * heels of the Messiah 1 (Sot. 
49 ft, line 2 from top) in reference to the near Advent of the Messiah in the de¬ 
scription of tbe troubles of those days (comp. St. Matt. x. 35, 36) may have been 
chosen partly with a view to this passage* 

Gen. iv . 25. The language of Eve at the birth- of Seth : ‘another seed/ is 
explained as meaning ' seed which comes from another place/ and referred to the 
Messiah iu Ber, R. 23 (ed. Warsh. p. 45 6, lines 8, 7 from the bottom)* The same 
explanation occurs twice in the Midrash oil Ruth iv. 19 (in the genealogy of David, 
ed. Warsh. p. 46 ft), the second time in connection with Fs. xl. 8 (‘ in the volume 
of the book it is written of me 1 — bim'gillath aepher —Ruth belonging to the class 



marc). 

In connection with Gen. v . 1 it is noted in Ber. R. 24, that King Messiah will 
not come till all souls predestined for it have appeared in human bodies on earth. 

In Gen. viii . 11 the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan notes that the olive-leaf, brought 
by the dove, was taken from the Mount of the Messiah, 

Gen , ix . 27, The promise, that Japhet shall dwell in the tents of Shem, is 
paraphrased in the Targum Pseudo-Jon, as meaning, that his descendants should 
become proselytes, and dwell in the schools of Shem—which seems to refer to 
Messianic times. 


In connection with Gen . xiv . 1, we are reminded in Ber. R. 42, that when we 
see the nations warring together, we may expect the coming of the Messiah. 

The promise in Gen * x\\ 18 is expected to be finally fulfilled in the time of 
Messiah, in Ber. R. 44. 

Id connection with Gen, xviii. 4, 5 it is noted (Ber. R. 48, ed. Warsh. p 87 ft) 
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APP. that the words of Abraham to his Angelic guests were to be returned in blessing to 

IX Abraham's descendants, in the wilderness, in the land of Canaan, and in the latter 

* (Messianic) days. Referring only to this last point, the words ‘let a little water 
be fetched/is paralleled with the 4 living waters' in Zech. ilv. 8; 4 wash your feet/ 
with Is. iv* 4 (the washing away of the £ It h of the daughters of Zion) ; * rest 
under the tree/ with Is. iv. 6 : 1 there shall be a tabernacle for a shadow in the 
daytime from the heat ;' 1 1 will fetch a morsel of bread/ with the provision, 
Ps. lixii, 10 : ‘there shall be a handful of corn in the earth/ So also the 
words: 4 Abraham ran unto the herd/ are paralleled with Is, vii. 21 (which is most 
significantly here applied to Messianic times); and lastly, the words, he stood by 
them/ wiLh Mic. ii. 13; 'the breaker is come up before them. 1 J The same inter¬ 
pretation occurs in Bemid, K. 14 (ed* Warsh. p, 55 a), the references to Messianic 
days there being to Is. xiv. 2 ; m. 25 ; xli. 16 ; iv. 4 ; and iv. 0. 

The last clause of Gen. xix. 32 is interpreted (Ber. R, 51, ed. Warsh. p. 95 <0, 
as referring, like the words of Eve about Seth, to the Messiah—the sin of the 

daughters of Lot being explained on the ground of their believing that all man¬ 

kind had been destroyed in the judgment that overthrew Sodom. 

The promise in Gen, xxii. 18 is also explained Messianically in Bemid, K. 2 
(ed. W* p, 5 6), in connection with Num, ii, 82, where it Is somewhat curiously 
ehown in what sense Israel is to be like the sand of the sea. 

Gen. xxxiii. 1, The Midrash conjoins this with Is. livi, 7, and notes that, before 

■ 

the first oppressor was born, the last Redeemer was already bora. 

In Gen. xxxjj. 21 the Targum Pseudo-Jon, paraphrases 4 the tower of Eder’ 
(at Bethlehem) as the place whence the Messiah would be revealed. 

On Gen. xxxviii. l t 2 there are very remarkable Messianic comments in Ber. R.85, 
Gen. xlix. 1. The Targum Pseudo-Jon. notes, that the end for which the 
Messiah would come was not revealed to Jacob, A similar statement is found in 
the Midrash on the passage (Ber. R* 98, ed. Warah. p* 173 a) t where it is said of 
Jacob and Daniel that they saw the end, and yet it was afterwards hid from them. 
The passage quoted in the case of Daniel is Dan. xii, A 

Gen. xlix. 0. The expressiou 'lion's whelp/ is explained of the Messiah in 
Yalkut 10O (vol. i. p* 49 e), no less than five times ; while the term ' he couched/ 
is referred to the Messiah in Ber. R. 96* 

Gen xlix. 10. This well-known prediction (on which see the full aod interesting 
discussion in Raym , Martini t Pugjo Fidei) is in Yalkut, u. s., applied to the 
Messiah, with a quotation of Ps. ii. 0. The expression r Shiloh 1 is also applied to 
the Messiah, with the curious addition, that in the latter days all nations would 
bring gifts to Bim. Alike the Targum Onkelos, Pseudo-Jonathan, and the 
Jerusalem Targum, as well as Sanh. 96 b, the Midrash ou the passage, and that 
on Prov* xix. 21, and on Lam. i* 10, where it is rendered sheto, 4 whose it is/ refer 
the expression 'Shiloh/ and, indeed, the whole passage, to the Messiah; the 
Midrash Ber. R. (00, ed, Warsh. p. 178 t) with special reference to Is. ii. 10, while 
the promise with reference to the see's colt is brought into connection with Zech. 
ix. 9, the fulfilment of this prophecy being expected along with that in Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25 ( l I will sprinkle clean water*)* Another remarkable statement occurs 
in the Midrash on the passage (Ber, R, 96, ed. Warsh* p. 174 5), which applies the 
verse to the coining of Him of Whom it is written, Zech. ix. 9. Then He would 

1 Indeed, tbLe Pmahah Is Ber* ft. coDdio* otbv elmlUr penlltlliau between Dm, irlL 

iod Musleiili times* 
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wash his garment in wine (Gen. xlix. 11), which is explained as meaning the teaching APP. 

of the Law to Israel, and His clothes in the blood of grapes, which is explained as 
meaning that He would bring them back from their errors. One of the Rabbis, , „ 

however, remarks that Israel would not require to be taught by the King Messiah 
in the latter days, since it was written (Is. xi. 10), 'to it shall the Gentiles seek/ 

If so, then why should the Messiah come, and what will He do to the congregation 
of Israel ? He will redeem Israel, and give them thirty commandments, according 
to Zech. xi. 12, The Targum Pseudo-Jon. and the Jer. Targum also apply verse 11 
to the Messiah, Indeed, so general was this interpretation, that, according to 
popular opinion, to see a palm-tree in one's dreams was to see the days of the 
Messiah (Berach. 57 a). 

Gen. xlix. 12 is also applied to the Messiah in the Targum Pseudo-Jon. and the 
Jerusalem Targum. So also is verse 18, although not In express words. 

In Gen. xlix. 17, last clause, in its connection with ver. 18, the Midrash (Ber. 

R. 98) sees a reference to the disappointment of Jacob in mistaking Samson for 
the Messiah. 

In the prophecy of Gad in Gen . xlix. 19 there is an allusion to Messianic days, 
as Elijah was to be of the tribe of Gad (Ber. R. 99, ed. Warsh. p. 179 a). There 
is, however, in Ber R. 71, towards the close, a dispute whether he was of the tribe 
of Gad, or of the trihe of Benjamin, at the close of which Elijah appears, and settles 
the dispute in a rather summary manner. 

On Gen. 1. 10 the Midrash, at the close of Ber. R., remarks that as they had 
mourned, so in Messianic days God would turn their mourning into joy, quoting 
Jer. xxxi. 13 and Is. li. 3. 

Ex. u\ 22 is referred to the Messiah in the Midr. on Ps. ii, 7. 

On Exod, xii. 2, 'let this be the beginning of months,' it is remarked in Shem. 

R, 15 (ed. Warsh. p. 24 b) that God would make new ten things in the latter days, 
these being marked by the following passages : Is, lx. 19 ; Ezek. xlvii. 9 ; xlvii. 12 ; 

Ezek. xvi. 55 ; Is. liv. 11 ; Is. xi. 7 ; Hos. ii. 20 \ Is. lxv. 19 ; Is, xxv. 8 ; la. 
xxxv, 10. Similarly on Num. xii. 1 we have, in Shem. R. 51, a parallelism between 
Old Testament times and their institutions and those of the latter days, to which 
Is. xlix. 12 and lx. 8 are supposed to apply. 

On Exod . xit a 42 the Jerus. Targum notes that there were 4 remarkable nights: 
those of creation, of the covenant with Abraham, of the first Passover, and of the 
redemption of the world ; and that as Moses came out of the desert, so would the 
Messiah come out of Rome. 

Exod. xv. 1. It is noted in Mekhilta (ed. Weiss, p, 41 a) that this song would 
betaken up in Messianic days, only with far wider reach, as explained in Is. Lx, 5 ; 
lviii. 8 ; xxxv. 5, 6 ; Jer. xxxi. 13 ; and Ps. exxvi. 2. 

Ex. xvi. 25 is applied to the Messiah, it being said that, if Israel only kept one 
Sabbath according to the com maud raeut, the Messiah would immediately come 
(Jer. Taan. 64 a). 

Ex . xvi, 33, This manna, it is noted in Mechil. ed. Weiss, p. 59 b t was to be 
preserved for the days of the Messiah, Is. xxx. 15 is similarly explained in Jer. 

Taan. i. 1, 

Ex. xvii. 10 the Targum PseudoJonathan refers to Messianic times. 

Exod, xxi. 1. Shem. R. 30, ed Warsh, p. 44 b, 45 a, notes on the word 
‘judgments' a number of things connected with judgment, showing how Balaam 
could not have wished the advent of the future deliverance {Numb. xxiv. 17), 
sinfte he was to perish in it ; but that Israel should cleave to the great hope 
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APP. preyed in Gen, xlLi« 18 ; la. lvi, I ; lix. Id ; and especially Zech. ix, 0, of which a 
]X different rendering is proposed, 

t . On Exod, xi. 9, 11 there is in tbe Targum Pseudo-Jon. distinct reference to the 

King Messiah, ort whose account the anointing oil was to be used. 

The promise (Lev, xxvi. 12) is also referred to the latter, or Messianic, days in 
Yalkut 62 (vol i. p. 17 6). 

Lev, xxvi. 18 is applied to Messianic times. See our remarks on Gen. ii. 4. 

The promise of peace in the Aaronic benediction Num. t*\ 26 is referred to 
the peace of the Kingdom of David! in accordance with Is. ii* 7 (Siphrd on Nam, 
par. 42, ed. Friedmann, p. 12 6). 

JVum, vii, 12. In connection with this it is marked that the six blessings which 
were lost by the Fall are to be restored by the bod of Nahshon, i.e. the Messiah 

(Bern. R. 13, ed. W. p, 61 a). 

In the Jerusalem Targum on JVum, xi. 26 the prophecy of Eldad and Medad is 
supposed to have been with regard to the wars of the latter days against Jerusalem, 
and to the defeat of Oog and Magog by bbe Messiah. 

In Num, xxxii, 21 the term 'King* is expressly referred to the Messiah in 
Targum Pseudo-Jon. So also Num. xxiv. 7 in the Jer, Targum. 

In Num. xxiv, 17 Balaam's prediction of the Star and Sceptre is referred to the 
Messiah in the Targum Onkelos and the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, as well as in 
Jer. Taan. iv. 8 ; Deb. R. 1 ; Midr* on Lament, ii. 2. Similarly, wrwi 20 and 24 
of that prophecy are ascribed in the Targum Pseudo-Jon. to the Messiah. 

Num. xxvii, 16. In connection with this verse it is noticed that Ilia one Spirit 
is worth as much as all other spirits, according to Is. xi. 1 (Yalkut, vol. i. p, 247 a). 

Dent. i, 8 is applied to the days of the Messiah in Siphri, 67 a. 

In the comments of Tanchuma on Deut. trm. 1. {ed. Warsh. p. 104 b t 105 a) 
there are several allusions to Messianic days. 

Xfcuf. xi. 21 is applied in Siphri, Par. 47 (ed. Friedmann, p. 83 a) to the days 
of the Messiah. 

In Dcut* xvi, 3 the record of the deliverance from Egypt is supposed to be car¬ 
ried on to the days of tbe Messiah, in SiphrA, Par. 130 (ed, Friedmann, p. 101 a). 
See, also, Ber. i, 5. 

On Deut. xix. 8, 9 it is noted, in Siphr6 on Dent., Par, 186 (ed. Friedtn, p. 108 6), 
that as three of these cities were in territory never possessed by Israel, this was to 
be fulfilled in Messianic times. See also Jer. Macc. ii. 7. 

In Tanchuma on Deut. xx* 10 (Par. 19, ed. Warsh. p. 114 6) the offer of peace 
to a hostile city is applied to the future action of Messiah to the Oentilea, in accord* 
ence with Zech. ix. 10 ; Is. ii. 4 ; and Pa. Ixviii. 82 ; while, on the other hand, the 
resistance of a city to the offer of peace is likened to rebellion against the Messiah, 
and consequent judgment, according to Is. xi. 4. 

De ul. xxiii. II is typically applied to the evening of time, when God would 
wash away the filth of the daughters of Zion (Is. iv* 4) ; and the words : * when the 
sun is down ' to when King Messiah would come (Tanchuma on Par. Ki The tee 8, 
ed. Warsh. p. 115 ft). 

Dtut. xxv. 19 and Dtut. xxx, 4 are referred by the Targum Pseudo-Jon. U 
Messianic times. In the latter passage the gathering of dispersed Israel by Elijah, 
and their being brought back by Messiah, are spoken of. Comp, also Bern. IL, 
last three lines. 

On Deut. xxxii, 7 Siphr6 (Par. 210, ed. /Wsdia. p. 184 a) makes the beautiful 
observation, that iu all Israel's afflictions they were to remember tbe good and 
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comfortable things which God had promised them for the future world, and in APP. 

connection with this there is special reference to the time of the Messiah. IX 

On Deut , zxxii, 30 Siphre (p* 13S a) marks its fulfilment in the days of the 

Messiah. 

On Deut. xxxiii. 5 the Jer, Targum speaks of a king whom the tribes of Israel 
shall obey, this being evidently the King Messiah, 

Deut , Mziii, 17, Tancbuma on Gen, i. Par. 1 (ed. Warsh, p* 4 a) applies this 

to the Messiah. So also in Bemidb. R. 14, 

Deut. xxri u. 12. Tho expression, 'he shall cover him/ is referred to this 
world; 1 all the day long/ to the days of the Messiah; and ' he shall dwell between 
his shoulders/ to the world to come (Sebach. 118 6), 

Judg. v. 31: 1 let them that love Him be as the sun when he goeth forth in his 
might/ is applied to Messianic times in Ber, R. 12, See our remarks on Gen, ii* 4, 

On Ruth iL 14: ‘come hither at the time of meat/ the Midr, R, Ruth 5 (ed* 

Warsh. p. 43 a and 6), has a very remarkable interpretation* Besides the appli¬ 
cation of the word ' eat/ as beyond this present time, to the days of the Messiah, 
and again to the world to come, which is to follow these days, the Mid rash applies 
the whole of it mystically to the Messiah, viz. 4 Come hither/ that is* draw near 
to the Kingdom, 'and eat of the bread/ that is, the bread of royalty, 'and dip 
thy morsel in vinegar , —these are the sufferings, as it is written in Is, liii. 5, 'He 
was wounded for our transgressions/ 'And she sat beside the reapers 1 —because 
His Kingdom would in the future be put aside from Him for a short time, accord¬ 
ing to Zech. xiv. 2; ' and he reached her parched corn '—because He will restore it 
to Him, according to Is. xi. 4. R* Berachiah, in the name of R. Levi, adds, that 
the second Redeemer should be like the first. As the first Redeemer (Moses) ap¬ 
peared, and disappeared* and reappeared after three months, so the second Redeemer 
would also appear, and disappear, and again become manifest, Dan. xii* 11* 12 
being brought into connection with it. Comp* Midr, on Cant* ib 9; Pesik. 49 a, 6* 

Again, the words* * she ate r and was sufficed, and left/ are thus interpreted in 
Shabb* 113 b ; she ate—in this world ; and was sufficed—in the days of the 
Messiah ; and left—for the world to come. 

Again, the Targum on Ruthi. 1 speaks of the Messiah; and again on Ruth Hi m 
15 paraphrases the six measures of barley as referring to six righteous ones, of 
which the last was the Messiah, and who were each to have six special blessings. 

Ruth in* 18. The Messiah is called ' the son of Pharez/ who restores what had 
been lost to humanity through the fall of Adam. See our remarks on Gen, ii, 4* 

The Messianic interpretation of Ruth iv* 20 has already been given under Gen* 
iv t 25. 

1 Sam. ii. 10. The latter clause of this promise is understood by the Targum 
(and also in some of the Midrashim) as applying to the Kingdom of the Messiah* 

2 Sam. zzii. 28, In a Talmudic passage (Sanh, 98 a, line 19, &c., from the 
bottom), which contains many references to the coming of the Messiah, His advent 
is predicted in connection with this passage* 

2 Sam * xziii, 1 is applied by the Targum to the prophecy of David concerning 
the latter Messianic days. 

2 Sam , xxiii. 3* The 4 ruling in the fear of God 1 is referred in the Targum to 
the future raising up of the Messiah. 

Id 2 Sam. xxiii . 4 the morning light at sunrise is explained in the Midrash on the 
passage (par* 29, ed. Lemberg, p. 50 b t lines 7-9 from the top), as applying to the 
appearance of the Messiah. 
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The expression, 1 King* iv, 33, that Solomon spoke of trees, is referred in the 
Targura to his prophecy concerning kings that were to reign in ibis age, and in that 
of the Messiah, 

On the name 1 Anani/ in 1 Chr. ui. 24, the Targum remarks that this is the 
Messiah, the interpretation being that the word Anani is connected with the word 
similarly written (not punctuated) in Dan. vii. 13, and there translated ‘clouds/ of 
which the explanation is given in Tancbuma (Par. Toledoth 14, p 37 6), 

.ft. ii., as might be expected, is treated as full of Messianic references. To begin 
wfth, A. u. 1 is applied to the wars of Gog and Magog in the Talmud (Bench. 7 b 
and Abhod. Zarah 3 6), and also in the Midrash on Ps. li. Similarly, 2 is 
applied to the Messiah in Abhod. Zarah, n. a, in the Midrash on Ps. xcii. 11 ted. 
Warsh. p. 70 b . line 8 from the top); in Pirqu4 de R. Eller, c, 28 (ed, Lemberg, 
P- 33 6, line 9 from top). In Yalkut (vol. ii, par, 320, p. 90 a, line 12 from the 
bottom), we have the following remarkable simile on the words, * against God, and 
Bis Messiah,' likening them to a robber who stands defiantly behind the palace 
of the king, and says, If 1 shall find the son of the king, I shall lay hold oo him, 
and crucify him, and kill him with a cruel death. But the Holy Spirit mocks at 
him, ‘He that sittelh in the heavens shall langh. 1 On the same verse the Mid* 
rash on Ps. ii, has a curious conceit, intended to show that each who rose against 
God and His people thought he was wiaer than he who had preceded him. If Cain 
had killed his brother while his father was alive, forgetful that there would be 
other sods, Esau proposed to wait till after his father's death. Pharaoh, again, 
blamed Esau for his folly in forgetting that in the meantime Jacob would have 
children, and hence proposed to kill all the male children, while Hainan, ridiculing 
Pharaoh's folly in forgetting that there were daughters, set himself to destroy the 
whole people; and, in turn, Gog and Magog, ridiculing the shortsightedness of all, 
who had preceded them , in taking counsel against Israel so long as they had a 
Patron in heaven, resolved first to attack their heavenly Patron, and after that 
Israel, To which apply the words, ‘against the Lord, and against His Anointed.' 

But to return. A. t*\ 4 is Messianically applied in the Talmud (Abhod. Z. u. s.k 
A. n, 6 is applied to the Messiah in the Midrash on 1 Samuel xri. 1 (Par. 19, ed. 
Lemberg, p, 45 a and 3), where it is said that of the three measures of sufferings 1 
one goee to the King Messiah, of whom it is written (Is. Hii.) 4 He was wounded 
for our transgression a' They say to the King Messiah; Where dost Thou seek to 
dwell? He answers: Is this question also necessary? In Sion My holy hill 
(Pa ii. 6). (Comp, also Yalkut ii. p. 33 a) 

A. H, 7 is quoted as Messianic in the Talmud, among a number of other 
Messianic quotations (Sukk. 32 a). There is a very remarkable passage in the 
Midrash on Ps. ii. 7 (ed. Warsh, p. 3 a), in which the unity of Israel and the 
Messiah in prophetic vision seems clearly indicated* Tracing the 'decree 'through 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, the first passage quoted is Exod. iv 
22: 'Israel is My first-born son ;' the second, from the Prophets, la lii. 13: * Be¬ 
hold My servant shall deal prudently/ and la xlii. 1; ' Behold My servant, whom 
I uphold;' the third, from the Hagiographa, Pa cx. 1: ' The Lord said unto my 
Lord,* and again, Ps. ii 7: 'The Lord said unto Me, Thon art My Son/ and yet 
this other saying (Dan. vii, 13): 4 Behold, one like the Son or Man came with the 
clouds of heaven/ Five lines further down, the same Midrash, in reference to the 
words 4 Thou art My Son/ observes that, when that hour comes, God speaks to 

1 As 10 Aw Quw imni of mfiBrlopi. ittd tbe rian fslltof Id Ac of tbe M«Ufa d m 
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Him to make a new covenant, and thus He speaks : 1 This day have I begotten APP. 
Thee'—this is the hour in which He becomes His Son. jx 

Pb. u, 8 is applied in Ber, R. 44 (ed. Warsh. p, 80 a) and in the Midrash on the . 
passage, to the Messiah, with the curious remark that there were three of whom it 
was said + Ask of Me *—Solomon, Ahaz, 1 and the Messiah, In the Talmud (Sukk. 

52 a) the same passage is very curiously applied, it being suggested that, when the 
Messiah, the Son of David, saw that the Messiah, the Son of Joseph, a would be 
killed. He said to the Almighty, I seek nothing of Thee except life. To which the 
reply was : Life before Thou hadst spoken, as David Thy father prophesied of Thee, 

Ps. XXL 4. 

Ps. u. 9 will be referred to in our remarks on Ps. cxx, 

Ps. xi'i . 5 is discussed in Ber. R. 88, in connection with the cup which Pharaoh's 
butler saw in his dream. From this the Midrash proceeds to speak of the four 
cups appoiuted for the Passover night, and to explain their meaning in various 
manners, among others, contrasting the four cups of fury, which God would make 
the nations drink, with the four cups of salvation which He would give Israel in 
the latter days, viz. Ps. xvi, 5 ; Ps. cxvi. 13 ; Ps. xxiii. 5. The expression, Ps* 
cxvi. 13, rendered in our A.Y* * the cup of salvation/ is in the original, * the cup of 
salvations 1 —and is explained as implying one for the days of the Messiah, and the 
other for the days of Gog. 

On verse 9, the Midrash on the passage says : * My glory shall rejoice in the 
King Messiah, Who in the future shall come forth from me, as it is written in 
Is, iv, 5 : ** upon all the glory a covering,' 1 ' And the Midrash continues 1 my flesh 
also shall dwell in safety *—i.e, after death, to teach us that corruption and the 
worm shall not rule over it. 

PS. xviii, 31 (in the Heh, veise 32). The Targum explains this in reference to 
the works and miracles of the Messiah. 

Ps. xviii . 50 is referred in the Jer. Talmud (Ber, ii. 4, p. 5o ( line 11 from the 
top), and iu the Midr, on Lam, i. 10, to the Messiah, with this curious remark, 
implying the doubt whether He was alive or dead : ' The King Messiah, whether He 
belong to the living or the dead* His Name is to be David, according to Ps* xviii* 50*’ 

Ps , xxi, 1 (2 in the Hebrew)—the King there spoken of is explained by the 
Targum to be the King Messiah. The Midrash on the passage identifies him with 
Is. xi, 10, on which Rabbi Chanina adds that the object of the Messiah is to give 
certain commandments to the Gentiles (not to Israel, who are to learn from God 
Himself), according to the passage in Isaiah above quoted, adding that the words 

* his rest shall be glorious 1 mean that God gives to King Messiah from the glory 
above* as it is said : 'In Thy strength shall the king rejoice/ which strength is a 
little afterwards explained as the Kingdom (ed, Warsh, p, 30 a and 6). 

Verse 3 is Messianically applied in the Midrash on the passage. 

Ps * xxi, 3 (4 in the Hebrew), Only a few lines farther down in the same 
Midrash, among remarkable Messianic applications, is that of this verse to the 
Messiah, where also the expressions ‘Jehovah is a man of war/and ‘Jehovah 
Zidkenu/ are applied to the Messiah, 1 Comp, also Shemoth R, 8, where it is noted 
that God will crown Him with His own crown. 

1 The Midrash gives two very carious erpla* clumsy emendation, since what follows evidently 
nations of hie name, applies to the Son of David. 

* On the twofold Messiah, or rather the device ■The Idea of an organic connection between 
of the Jews on this subject, see in the text of the Israel and the Messiah tmmn also to underlie uHn 
chapter. I cannot bat suspect that the words passage, 

* Son of Joseph ’ In the Talmud are a Later and 
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Verse 4 is Measianically applied in Sukk. 52 a. 

ft* 5 (6 in the Hebrew). The first clause of this verse Yalkut on Num. 
xxvii. 20 (vol. i- p, 248 a , line 10 from the bottom) applies to the glory of the King 
Messiah, immediately quoting the second clause in proof of its Messianic applica¬ 
tion. This is also done in the Midrash on the passage. But perhaps one of the 
most remarkable applications of it is in Bemidbar R, 15, p. 63 b t where this pas¬ 
sage is applied to the Messiah. 

Finally in ft. xxi. 7 (8 in the Hebrew), the expression 1 king' is applied in the 
Targmn to the Messiah. 

On the whole, then, it may be remarked that Ps. xxi, was throughout regarded 
as Messianic. 

On ft. xxii. 7 (S in the Hebrew) a remarkable comment appears in Yalkut on 
Is. lx., applying this passage to the Messiah (the second, or son of Ephraim), and 
using almost the same words in which the Evangelista describe the mocking be¬ 
haviour of the Jews at the Cross. 

ft. xxii. 15 (16 in the Hebrew). There is a similarly remarkable application to 
the Messiah of this verse in Yalkut. 

The promise in ft. xxiii. 5 is referred in Be mid. R* 21 to the spreading of the 
great feast before Israel in the latter days, 

ft. xxx i. 19 (20 in the Hebrew) is in the Midrash applied to the reward that 
in the latter days Israel would receive for their faithfulness. Also in Pesiqta, 
p. 149 fr, to the joy of Israel in the presence of the Mesaiah. 

The expression in ft. xxxtn. 9, * In Thy light shall we see light/ is applied to 
the Messiah in Yalkut on Isaiah lx. (vol. ii. p. 56 c, line 22 from the bottom). 

The application of ft. xl r 7 to the Messiah has already been noted in our 
remarks on Gen. iv. 25. 

ft. xl\ is throughout regarded as Messianic, To begin with; the Targum 
renders rente 2 (3 in the Hebrew) \ ‘ Thy beauty, 0 King Messiah, is greater than 
that of the sons of men.' 

Verse 3 (4 in the Hebrew) is applied in the Talmud (Shabb 03 a) to the 
Messiah, although other interpretations of that verse immediately follow. 

The application of terse 6 (7 in the Hebrew), to the Messiah in a MS. copy of the 

Targum has already been referred to in anot her pari of this book, while the words, 

* Thy throne is for ever and ever * are brought into connection with the promise 
that the sceptre would not depart from Judah in Ber. R. 99, ed. Warsh. p, 179 b, 
line 9 from the bottom. 

On verse 7 the Targum, though not in the Venice edition (1568), has : "Thou, 
O King Messiah, because Thou loveat righteousness, 1 Ac* Comp Levy, Targum. 
Wflrterb. vol. ii. p. 41 a. 

The Midrash on the Psalm deals exclusively with the inscription (of which it 
has several and significant interpretations) with the opening words of the Psalm, 
and with the words (ver. 10), 1 Instead of thy fathers shall he thy children/ but at the 
same time it clearly indicates that the Psalm applies to the latter, or Messianic, days. 

On ft. t . 2 Siphrf (p. 143 a) notes that four times God would appear, the last 
being ir the days of King Messiah. 

ft. lx . 7. Bemidbar R. on Num, vii. 48, Parash. 14 (ed. Warsh p. 54 a) con¬ 
tains some very curious Hag gad ic discussions on this verse. But it also broaches 
the opinion of its reference to the Messiah. 

ft. Ixi. 0 (7 in the Hebrew). 1 Thou shalt add days to the days of the king/ is 
rendered by the Targum : 'Thou shalt add daya to the days of King Messiah. 
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There is a curious gloss on this in Pirq6 d* R* Eliez. c. 19 (ed. Lemberg, p. 24 6), APP. 

in which Adam is supposed to have taken 70 of his years, and added them to ]x 
those of King David, According to another tradition, this accounts for Adam . , ^ , 
living 930 yeare, that is, 70 less than 1,000, which constitute before God one day, 
and so the threatening had been literally fulfilled : In the day thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt die* 

ft. Ixi. 8 (9 in the Hebrew). The expression, * that I may daily perform my 
vows,' is applied in the Targum to the day in which the Messiah is anointed King, 

Ps. Izmii* 31 (32 in the Hebrew), On the words 4 Princes shall come out of Egypt/ 
there is a very remarkable comment in the Talmud (Pes. 118 b) and in Sbemotli 
R. on Ex* xxvi. 15, &c, (ed. Warsh, p. 60 6), in which we are told that in the latter 
days ail nations would bring gifts to the King Messiah, beginning with Egypt, 

1 And lest it be thought that He (Messiah) would not accept it from them, the 
Iloly One says to the Messiah : Accept from them hospitable entertainment/ or it 
might be rendered, 'Accept it from them i they have given hospitable entertainment 
to My son/ 

Pb. lxxii. This Psalm also was viewed by the ancient Synagogue as throughout 
Messianic, as indicated by the fact that the Targum renders the very first verse : 

1 Give the sentence of Thy judgment to the King Messiah, and Tby justice to the 
Son of David the King/ which is re-echoed by the Midrash on the passage (ed* 

Warsh* p, 55 b) which applies it explicitly to the Messiah, with reference to Is. xi, 

1, Similarly, the Talmud applies ver. 16 to Messianic times (in a very hyperbolical 
passage, Shabb. 30 b t line 4 from the bottom). The last clause of verse 16 is 
applied, in Keth. Ill b f line 21 from top, and again in the Midr. on Eccl. i. 9, to 
the Messiah sending down manna like Moses. 1 

Verse 17. In Sanh. 98 b ; Pes, 54 a ; Ned. 39 6, the various names of the Messiah 
are discussed, and also in Ber. R. 1 ; in Midr, on Lam. i, 16, and in Pirqe de R* 

Eliez. c, 3* One of these is stated to be Jinnon, according to Ps. lxxii, 17* 

Verse 8 is applied in Pirq6 de R. El. c. 11, to the Messiah, Yalknt (vol, ii.) 
on Is. lv. 8 (p. 54 c) t speaks of the ‘other Redeemer ' as the Messiah, applying to 
him Ps, lxxii. 8. 

In commenting on the meeting of Jacob and Esau, the Midr, Ber, R. (78, ed, 

Warsh. p. 141 b) remarks that all the gifts which Jacob gave to Esau, the nations 
of the world would return to the King Messiah—proving it by a reference to .ft* 
lxxii. 10 ; while in Midrash Bern id bar R. 13 it is remarked that as the nations 
brought gifts to Solomon, so they would bring them to the King Messiah. 

In the same place, a little higher up, Solomon and the Messiah are likened as 
reigning over the whole world, the proof passages being, besides others, ft. lxxii , 8, 

Daniel m\ 13, and tt. 35* 

On the application to the Messiah of verse 10 we have already spoken, as also 
on that of verse 17. 

ft. lxxx r 17(in the Hebrew 18)* The Targum paraphrases 1 the Son of Man* 
by 1 King Messiah.' 

ft. Ixxxix, 22-25 (23-26 in the Hebrew). In Yalkut on Is. lx. 1 (vol. ii* p* 56 c) 
this promise is referred to the future deliverance of Israel hy the Messiah. 

Again, verse 27 (28 in the Hebrew) is applied in Shemoth R. 19, towards the end, 
to the Messiah, special reference being made to Ex. iv. 22, ‘Israel is My first-born son/ 

Verse 51 (52 in the Hebrew). There is a remarkable comment on this in the 
Midrash on the inscription of Ps, xviii, (ed, Warsh, p. 24 a, line 2 from the bottom)* 

1 See Lbe pinirngr Id Sanh, 90 b given, at the date of thle ADDeodlx* 
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APP. m w hieh it is set forth that as Israel And David did not sing till the hour of ptrm 

LX cution And reprouh, so when the Messiah shill come— 4 speedily, in oar days'_ 

p ^ , the song will not be raised until the Messiah is put U> reproach, According to Pa 

Ixxiix. 5^ (51), and till there shall fall before Him the wioked idolaters referred 
vo ia Dsn. ii, 49, And the four kingdoms referred to in Zeeh. xiv. 9, In thst hour 
shall the song be raised, as it is written Ps, xcrijj, 1, 

In the Midr. on Cant, ii, 13 it is said : If you see one generation after another 
hlasphoming, expect the feet of Lhe King Messiah, ae it is written. A. Jfrrix. 53, 

A. tc. 15, The Midr, (ed. Warsh, p. 67 b) re marks : The days wherein Thou 
hast afflicted us—that ia, the days of the Messiah, Upon which follows a discus¬ 
sion upon the length of days of the Messiah, R. Elicser holding that they are 1.000 
years, quoting the words 1 as yesterday/ one day being 1,000 years. R. Joshua 
holds that they were 2.000 yean, the words 4 Lhe days 1 implying that there wen 
two days. R. Berachiah holds that they were 600 years, appealing to la lxv, 99, 
because the root of the tree perishes in the earth in 600 yean. R. Joe£ thinks that 
they are 60 years, according to Ps. lxxii. 5, the words 'throughout all generations 1 
(dor do rim) being interpreted : Dor — 90 years ; Dorim = 40 years : 90 + 40 = 60, 
R. Akiba says: 40 years, aocordtog to the yean in the wilderness, The Rabbis say: 
854 yean, according to the days in the lunar year. R. Ababa thinks 7,000 yean, 
reckoning the 7 according to the days of the hridegroom. 

On A. xe. the Midrash concludes by drawing a contrast between the Temple 
which men built, and which was destroyed, and the Temple of the latter or Messi¬ 
anic days, which God would build, and which would not be destroyed. 

A, xttV., twees 8, 11, and 13 (7, 10, and 19 in our A. V.), are Maasianically in¬ 
terpreted in Pirql de R, El. c. 19. In the Midra&h on verse 13 (19 in our A. V,) + 
among other beautiful applications of the figure of Lhe PsaJm, is that to the Messiah 
Lhe Son of David, The note of the Midrash on the expression * like a cedar of 
Lebanon/ as applied u> Israel, is very beautiful, likening it to the cedar, which, 
although driven and bent hy all the winds of heaven, am not be rooted up from its 
place, 

A. xer. 7, loot da use. In Shem, R. 25 and in the Midra&h on CanL v. 2 (ed, 
Warsh. p. 26 a), it is noted that, if Israel did penitence only one day for else pro¬ 
perly observed even one Sabbath], the Messiah the Son at David would imme¬ 
diately oome. [The whole passage from which this reference is taken is exceedingly 
interesting. It introduces God as Baying to Israel : My aon, open to Me a door 
of penitenoe only as small as a needle's eye, and 1 will open to you doom through 
which carriages and waggons shall oome in. It almost seems a counterpart of the 
Saviour's words (Rev. iii. 20): 1 Behold, I stand at the door and knock ; if any 
man hear My voice and open the door, t will come in to him/] Substantially the 
same view is taken in Sank. 98 a, where the tokens of the coming of the Mnewish 
are described—and also in Jer. Tain. 64 n. 

A. ciL 16 (17 in the Hebrew) is applied in Bereshith R. 56 (ed. Warah. p. 104 5) 
to Messianic times. 

J*. erf. 44. On this mere is in the Mid rash along Messianic discussion, wetting 
forth the fire grounds on which Israel ia redeemed : through the sorrows of Israel 
through prayer, through tbe merits of the patriarchs, through repentance towards 
God, and in the lime of 'the end/ 

A. ex. Is throughout applied to the Messiah. To begin with, Jt evidently under¬ 
lies the Targumic rendering of ear. 4. Similarly, it is propounded in the Midr, on 
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Ps, ii. (although there the chief application of it is to Abraham). But in the 
Mid rash on Ps, xviii. 36(35 in our A. V*), Ps. cz. verse I /Sit thou at My right hand 1 
is specifically applied to the Messiah, while Abraham is said to be seated at the left. 

3, 1 The rod of Thy strength/ In a very curious mystic interpretation of 
the pledges which Tamar had, by the Holy Ghost, asked of Judah, the seal is inter¬ 
preted as signifying the kingdom, the bracelet as the Sanhedrin, and the staff aa 
the King Messiah, with special reference to Is, xi, and Pa. cx. 2 (Beresh. R, 
S5, ed. Warsh. p. 153 ti) Similarly in Bern id. R. 18, last line, the staff of Aaron, 
which is said to have been in the hands of every king till the Temple was 
destroyed, and since then to have been hid, is to "be restored to King Messiah, 
according to this verse ; and in Yalkut on this Psalm (vol. ii. Par. 869, p. 124 c) 
this staff is supposed to be the same as that of Jacob with which he crossed Jordan, 
and of Judah, and of Moses, and of Aaron, and the same which David had in his 
hand when he slew Goliath, it being also the same which will be restored to 
tbe Messiah. 

Verse 7 is also applied in Yalkut (u. s, col + d) to Messianic times, when 
streams of the blood of the wicked should flow out, and birds come to drink of that 
flood. 

Ps. czvt. 9 ts in Ber. R. 96 supposed to indicate that the dead of Palestine 
would live first in the days of the Messiah. 

Ps. czvi . 13 has been already commented upon. 

On Ps. cxix. 33 the Midrash remarks that there were three who asked wisdom 
of God ; David, Solomon, and the King Messiah, the latter according to Ps, 
lxxii. 1. 

Ps. cxz. 7 is applied to the Messiah in the Midrash (p. 91 a, ed. Warsh.), the 
first clause being brought into connection with Is. lvii. 19, with reference to the 
Messiah's dealings with the Gentiles, the resistance being described in the second 
clause, and the result in Ps. ii. 9, 

Ps. cxxi . 1 is applied in Tanehuma (Par. Toledoth ft, ed. Warsh. p. 37 b. See 
also Yalkut, voL ii, 878, p, 127 c) to the Messiah, with special reference to Zech. 
iv. 7 and Is. lii. 7. 

Ps. cxxvi. 2. In Tanehuma on Ex. xv, i, (ed, Warsh. p. 87 a) this verse is 
applied to Messianic times in a rapt description, in which successively Is. lx. 5, 
Is. lviii. 8 t Is. xxxv, 5, 6, Jer. xxxi. 13, and Ps. cxxvi* 2 , are grouped together aa 
all applying to these latter days. 

The promise in Ps. cxxxii . 18 is applied in Pirke de R. El. c. 28 to Messianic 
times, and verse 14 in Ber. R. 56, 

So is Ps. cxxxiii. 3 in Ber. R. 65 (p. 122 a), closing lines. 

The words in Ps. cxlii . 5 are applied in Ber. R. 74 to the resurrection of Israel 
in Palestine in the days of Messiah. 

The words, 'When thou awskest/ in Prov. vi m 22 are Messianically applied in 
SiphrG on Deut. (ed, Friedmann , p, 74 5). 

In Midr. on EccL i. 9 it is shown at great length that the Messiah would re-enact 
all the miracles of the past. 

The last clause of FccL i . 11 is applied to the days of the Messiah in the 
Targum. 

Fed. vii . 24 is thus paraphrased in the Targum ; * Behold, it is remote from 
the sons of men that they should know what was done from the beginning of tha 
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APP. world, but a mystery is the day of death—and tli* day when shall come King 
IX Messiah, who can find it out by his wisdom ?* 
t „ In the Midr. on EecL xi* 8 it is noted that, however many years a man 

might study, his learning would be empty before the teaching of Messiah. In the 
Midr. on Etcl. xii. 1 it is noted that the evil days are those of the woes of 
Messiah. 

Canticles. Here we have flrst the Talmudic passage (Sheb, 35 5) in which the 
principle is laid down, that whenever throughout that book Solomon is named, 
except in chap. viii. 12, it applies, not to Solomon, but to Him Who was His peace 
(there is here a play on these words, and on the name Solomon), 

To Cant, t. 8 the Targurn stakes this addition : ' They shall be nourished in the 
captivity, until the time that 1 shall send to them the King Messiah, Who will 
feed them in quietness/ 

So also on tvrse 17 the Targum contrasts the Temple built by Solomon with the 
far superior Temple to be built in the days of Ihe Messiah, of which 1 lie beams were 
to be made of the cedars of Paradise. 

Cant. ii. 8, although applied by most authorities to Moses, is by others referred 
to the Messiah (Shir haShirim R., cd. W T arsh., p. 15 a, about the middle ; Pesiqta, 
ed. Buber t p. 47 5). Cant, ii. 9 is Messianically applied in Pesiqta, ed. Buber, p. 
49, a and b. 

The same may be said of tierae 10 ; while in connection with wse 12, in similar 
application, Is. lit. 7 is quoted. 

In connection with wrr« 13, in the same Midrash (p, 17 a). Rabbi Chija bar Abba 
speaks of a great matter as happening close to the days of the Messiah, viz., that 
the wicked should be destroyed, quoting in regard to it Is. iv. 3. 

Cant. Hi. 11, 'the day of his espousals. 1 In YalkuL on the passage (vol. ii. 
p. 178 d ) this is explained ; ' the day of the Messiah, because the Holy One, blessed 
be His Name, is likened to a bridegroom ; ** as the bridegroom rejoiceth over the 
bride ” ’—and * the day of the gladness of his heart/ as the day when the Sanctuary 
is rebuilt, and Jerusalem is redeemed. 

Ou Cant, iv . 5 the Targum again introduces the twofold Messiah, the one the son 
of Davjd, and the other the son of Ephraim. 

Cant. iv , 16, According to one opinion in the Midraah (p, 25A, line 13 from the 
bottom) this applies to the Messiah, Who comes from the north, and builds the 
Temple, which is tu the south. See also Demidbar R. 13, p. 48 b. 

On Cant u, 10 Yalkut remarks that He is white to Israel, and rad to the 
Gentiles, according to Isaiah Ixiii. 2. 

On Cant t rt. 10 Yalkut (vol. ii. p. 184 A) has some beautiful observations, first, 
likening Israel in the wilderness, and God's mighty deeds there, to the morning ; 
and then adding that, according to another view, this morning-light is the redemp¬ 
tion of the Messiah ; For a?, when the rooming rises, the darkness flees before it, 
so shall darkness fall upon the kingdoms of this world when the Messiah comes. 
And yet again, as the sun and moon appear, so will the Kingdom of the Messiah 
also appear—the commentation going on to trace farther illustrations. 

Cant . ini, 8. The Midrnsh thus comments on it (among other explanations): 
How fair in the world to come, how pleusant in the days of the Messiah t 

On Cant. m. 13, the Targurn has it : *W T hen it shall please God to deliver His 
people from captivity, then shall it be said to the Messiah : The time of captivity 
is past, and the merit of the just shall be sweet before Me like the odour of balsam! 
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Similarly on CanL viii.l, the Targum has it : ‘ And at that time shall the King APP, 

Messiah be revealed to the congregation of Israel, and the children of Israel shall JX 
sav to Him, Come and be as a brother to us, and let us go up to Jerusalem, and . 

there suck with thee the meaning of the Law, as an infant its mother’s breast/ 

On Cant, viii. 2 the Targum has it : * I will take Thee, 0 King Messiah, and make 
thee go up into my Temple, there Thoushalt teach ine to tremble before the Lord, 
and to walk in His ways* There we shall hold the feast of leviathan, and drink the 
old wine, which has been kept in its grapes from the day the world was created, 
and of the pomegranates and of the fruits which are prepared for the just in the 
Garden of Eden/ 

On verse 4 the Targum savs : ‘The King Messiah shall say : I adjure you, My 
people, house of Israel, why should you rise against the Gentiles, to go out of 
captivity, and why should you rebel against the might o£ Gog and Magog ? Wait a 
little, till those nations are consumed which go up to fight against Jerusalem, and 
then shall the Lord of the world remember yon, anil it shall be IIis good will to set 

you free/ 

Chap . tuu\ 11 is applied Messianically in the Talmud (Shebhu. 35 b), and so is 
verse 12 in the Targum* 

(It should, however, be remarked that there are many other Messianic references 
in the comments on the Song of Solomon*) 

Is. L 25, 26, is thus explained in the Talmud (Sanh. 98 a) : ' The Son of David 
shall not come till all the judges and rulers in Israel shall have ceased,* 
t Similady Is. ii. 4 is Mcssianicallv interpreted in Shabb, 03 a* 

7s, iv. 2 the Targum distinctly applies to the timus of the Messiah* 

7s, iv, 4 has been already commented upon in our remarks on Gen. xviii* 4, 6, 
and again on Dent* xxiii, 11. 

Ferses 5 and 6 are brought into connection with IsracTs former service in con¬ 
tributing to, and making the Tabernacle in the wilderness, and it is remarked that 
in the latter days God would return it to them by covering them with a cloud of 
glory. This, in Yalkut (vol, i, p, 99c) f and in the Midrash on Ps. xih., as also in 

that on Ps, xyi. 9* 

7s. vi. 13 is referred in the Talmud (Keth, 112 b) to Messianic times* 

The reference of Is. vii. 21 to Messianic times hasalready been discussed inour 
notes on Gen. xviii, 7, 

7s. viii. 14 is also Messianically applied in the Talmud (Sanh. 38 a). 

Is * ix. 6 is expressly applied to the Messiah in the Targum, and there is a very 
curious comment in Debarim R, 1 (ed. Warsh,, p* 4 a) in connection with a Hag- 
gadic discussion of Gen, xliii, 14, which, however fancifnl, makes a Messianic appli¬ 
cation of this passage—also in Be midbar R. 11, 

Verse 7, 1 Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no end/ 
has already been referred to in our comments on Num. vi. 26. 

Is. x. 27 is in the Targum applied to the destruction of the Gentiles before the 
Messiah, Is, x. 34, is quoted in the Midrash on Lam. i, 16, in evidence that some¬ 
how the birth of the Messiah was to be connected with the destruction of the Temple, 

Is. xi. f as will readily be believed, is Messianically interpreted in Jewish 
writings. Thus, to begin with, in the Targum on verses 1 and 6 ; in the Talmud 
(Jer, Berach* 5 a and Sanh, 93 b) ; and in a number of passages in the Midrashim, 

Thus, verse 1 in Bereshith R. 85 on Gen. xxxviii, 18, where also Ps. ex. 2 is quoted, 
and in Ber R. 99, ed. Warsh,, p, 178 b t In Yalkut (voL i. p, 247 d r near the top), 

3 Ait 
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where it is described how God had shown Moses all the spirits of the rulers and 
prophets in Israel, from that time forward to the Resurrection, it is said that all 
these had one knowledge and one spirit, but that the Messiah had one spirit which 
was equal to all the others put together, according to Is. xi, 1. 

On the 2nd verse see our remarks on Gen, i. 2, while in Talkut on Prov. hi. 
10, 20 (vol* ii. p. 133 a ) the verse is quoted in connection with Messianic times, 
when by wisdom, understanding, and knowledge the Temple will be built again. 
On that verse see also Pirq, d. R. El. 3, 

On Is , xi. 3 the Talmud (Sanh. 03 ft, lines 21 &c* from the top) has a curious 
explanation. After quoting ch. ii. 2 as Messianic, it makes a play on the words, 
* of quick understanding/ or 1 scent/ as it might be rendered, and suggests that this 
word ywH is intended to teach us that God has laden Him with commandment* 
and sufferings like millstone* Immediately afterwards, from the expres¬ 

sion * He shall not judge after the sight of His eyes, but reprove with equity for the 
meek of the earth/ it is inferred that the Messiah knew the thoughts of the heart, 
and it is added that, as Bar Kokhabh was unahle to do this, he was killed* 

Verse 4, * he shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth/ is Messianic&JJy 
applied in the Midrash on Ps* ii. 2, and in that on Ruth ii. 14—also in Yaikut on 

Is* lx. 

Verse 7 has been already noticed in connection with Ex. lii. 2. 

On verse 10 see our remarks on Gen. ilix. 10 and Ps. xxi* 1. 

Verse 11 is Messianically applied in Yallnit (vol. i, p. 81 6 and vol. ii. 38 a), as 
also in the Midrash on Ps. evil* 2* 

Verse 12 is Messianically applied in that curious passage in the Midrash on 
Lamentations i. 2, where it is indicated that, as the children of Israel sinned from x 
to H* so God would in the latter days comfort them from K to H (i.e. through the 
whole alphabet), Scripture passages being in each case quoted* 

The Messianic application of 7s. xu\ 3 is sufficiently established hy the ancient 
symbolic practice of pouring out the water on the FeasL of Tabernacles. 

In connection with Is, xii. 5 the Mid rash on TV exiiit. 23 first speaks of the 
wonderment of the Egyptians when they saw the change in Israel from servitude to 
glory on their Exodus, and then adds, that the words were intended hy the Holy 
Ghost to apply to the wonders of the latter days (ed. Wareh* p. 8ft 6). 

On Is, xtu. 2, see our comments on Oen. iviii. 4, ft. 

Is, xiv. 29, xv t 2 f xvt. 1, and xvi. ft are Messianically applied in the Targum. 

Is, xvtti. ft is similarly applied in the Talmud (Sanh. 08 a) ; and Is. xxiii. lft in 
8anh. 00 a. 

Is , xxi. 11, 12 is in Jer. Taan. 34 a, and in Shem. R. 16, applied to the mani¬ 
festation of the Messiah. 

In I*, xxm. 6 the Midr. on EccI* i 7 sees a curious reference to the return of 
this world's wealth to Israel in Messianic days. 

Is. xxm. lft is Messianically applied in the Talmud (Sanh. 90 a) where the 
expression 1 a king * is explained as referring to the Messiah. 

Is. xxiv. 23 is Messianically applied in the curious passage in Bernidbar R. 
quoted under Gen. xxii. 16 ; also in Bernidbar R. 18 (ed. Warsh. p. ftl a). 

The remarkable promise in Is, xxv. 6 is applied to the times of the Messiah In 
the Talmud (Moed Q* 26 ft), and id that most ancient commentary Siphra, 
(Yaikut i. p, lOOd applies the passage to the world to come). But the most remark¬ 
able interpretation is that which occurs in connection with Is. lx. 1 f Yaikut ii. 36 c r 
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lino 10 from the bottom), where the passage (Is. xxn>. 0) is, after an expostulation APP. 
on the part of Satan with regard to the Messiah, applied to the casting into Gehenna IX 
of Satan and of the Gentiles. See also our remarks on Ex. xii, 2. In Debar. 

R. 2, Isaiah xxv. 8 is applied to the destruction of the Jetser ha-Ha and the abolish¬ 
ing of death in Messianic days; in Shem. R. 30 to the time of the Messiah. 

Verse 0. Tan chum a on Deuteronomy opens with a record of how God would 
work all the miracles, which He bad shown Su the wilderness, ia a fuller manner 
for Zion in the latter days, the last passage quoted in that section being Is . xxv. 9. 
(Tancluima on Dent, ed. Warsh, p. 99 a, line 6 from the bottom). 

Of Is. xxvi. 19 lliere is Messianic application in the Midrnsh on Ecclesiastes i. 7, 

On Is. xxwi 10 Shem. It 1, and THDchuma on Exod. ii. 5 (ed. WaTsh. p. 64 6) 
remark that, like Moses, the Messiah, Who would deliver His own from tho 
worshippers of false gods, should be brought up with the latter in the land. 

Verst 13 is quoted in the Talmud (Rosh. boSh. 11 b) in connection with tho 
future deliverance. So also in Yalkut. i. p. 217 d f and PtrqG de R. El c. 31* 

Is. xxviii. 5 is thus paraphrased in the Targum : 1 At that lime shall the 
Messiah of the Lord of hosts be a crown of joy.' 

Is. xxviii. 10 the Targum apparently applies to the Messiah. At least, so 
Res hi (on the passage) understands it. 

Is. xxx . 18 is Messianically applied in Sanh. 97 b ; verse 15 in Jer, T&au. i. 1, 

The expression in Is, xxx. 19, * he shall be very gracious unto thee/ is applied 
to the merits of the Messiah in Yalkut on Zeph. iii. 8 (p. 84 c). 

On verse 25 see our remarks on Gen, xviii. 4. 

Verse 26 is applied to Messianic times in the Talmud (Pes. 68 a, and Sanh. 91 &) f 
and similarly in Pirqd de R. EL 51, and Shemoth R. 60. So also in Ber. R. 12. 

See our remarks on Gen. ii. 4. 

Is, xxxii. 14, 16. On this passage the Midrash on Lam. iii. 49 significantly 
remarks that it ia one of the three passages in which mention of the Holy Ghost 
follows upon mention of redemption, the other two passages being Is, lx. 22, 
followed by Ixi. 1, and Lam. iii. 49. 

Is. xxxxi. 20. The first clause is explained by Tanchuma {Par. l,ed. Warsh* 
p. 4 o, first three lines) to apply to the study of the Law, and the second to the 
two Messiahs, the oon of Joseph being likened to the ox, and the son of David to 
the ass, according to Zech. ix. 9; aud similarly the verse is M^ssianically referred 
to in Deb. R, 6 (ed. Warsh. vol. iii. p. 15 6), in a very curious play on the words in 
Deut- xxii. 6, 7, where the observance of that commandment is supposed to hasten 
the coining of King Messiah. 

Is. xxx'v. 1. This is one of the passages quoted in Tanchuma on Deut. i. 1 (ed, 

Waish. p, 99 a) as among the miracles which God would do to redeemed Zion in 
the latter days. So also is verse 2 in this chapter. 

Is. xxxv, 5, 6 is repeatedly applied to Messianic times. Thus, in Yalkut i. 78 c, 
and 157 a j in Ber. R. 96; and in the Mid rash on Ps. cxlvi. 8. 

Verse 10 is equally applied to Messianic times in the Midrash on Ps. cvii. I, 
while at the same time it is noted that this deliverance will be accomplished by 
God Himself, and not either fay Elijah, nor fay the King Messiah. 1 A similar refer- 

1 Signor Costdli remarks in his learned God, hot carried out by the Messiah* while, 

treatise (11 Mes&is, p. 164) that redemption on the other hand. Rabbinic writings fra- 

la always ascribed to Gud, and act to the quently refer Israel's deliverance to the 

Messiah. But the distinction is of no import- agency of the Meaadah. 

snot, seeing that this ia indeed the work of 
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APR emce occur* in Yalkut (vol. ii p. 162 rf), at the close of the Commentary od the Book 

nr of Chronicles, where it is remarked that in this world the deliverance of Israel wm 

accomplished by man, and was followed hy fresh captivities hut in the latter or 
Messianic days their deliverance would be ac complished by God, and would no 
more bo followed by captivity. See also Sheinoth R. 15 and 23. 

Is, xL 1 is one of the passages referred to in our note on la. xi. 12, and alao on 
la xxxv. 1. 

The same remark applies to verges 2 and 3. 

Verse 6 ia also Mea&ianically applied in Vayyikra R. 1 ; Yalk. ii. 77 b about the 
middle. 

On verse 10 Yalkut, in discussing Ex. xxxii. 0 (vol. i. p. 106 c) broaches the 
opinion, that in the days of the Messiah Israel would have a double reward,on 
account of the calamities which they had eufibred, quoting Is. xl. 10. 

Is. xli, 16 has been already noted in our remark* on Gen. xviii, 4,6. 

Verse 25 is Mes&ianically applied in Bern K. 13, p, 46 6. 

The expression * The first/ in ch. xli. 27, ia generally applied to the Messiah ; 
In the Targum, according to Rashi; in Bereshith H. 63; in Vayyikra R. 30; and 
in the Talmud (Pea. 6 a ); so also in Pesiqta (ed. Buber) p. 185 5. 

Is. xlii. 1 i* applied in the Targum to the Messiah, as also in the Midrash CP 
Pa. it.; and in Yalkut ii. p. 104 d. See also our comments on Ps. ii. 7. 

On Is. liiii. 10, the Targum renders ‘My servant 1 hy ‘My servant thfc 
Messiah.* 

The promise in Is. xlv. 22 is alao among the future things mentioned in the 
Mid rash on Lamentations, to which we have referred in our remarks on Is. xi. 12. 

Is. xlii. 8. There is a remark a hie comment on this in Yalkut on the passage, 
to the effect that the Messiah suffers in every age for ihe sios of that generation, 
but that God would in the day of redemption repair it all ( Yalk. ii. p. 52 5). 

l s . xUx, 9 is quoted sa the words of the Messiah in Yalkut (vol. ii. p. 62 6). 

Verse 10 is one of the passages referred to in the Midrash on Lamentations, 

quoted io connection with Is. xi, 12. 

Verse 12 has already been noticed in our remarks on Ex. xii. 2. 

From the expression * comfort 1 in verse 13, the Messianic title * Menachem 1 ia 
derived. Comp, the Midrash on Prov. xii. 21. 

Verse 14 is MeeSianically applied in Yalkut ii p. 52 e. 

Verse 21 is nIso one of the passages referred to in the Midrash on Lamentations, 
quoted under Ts* xi. 12. 

On verse 23 it is remarked in Vayyikra K. 27 (ed. Warah. p. 42 a), that Messi¬ 
anic blessings were generally prefigured hy similar events, as, for example, the 
passage here quoted in ihe case of Nebuchadnezzar and Daniel. 

A Messianic application of the same passage also occurs in Par. 33 and 36, aa a 
contrast to the contempt that Israel experiences in this world. 

The second clause of verse 23 is applied to the Messiah in the Midraah on Pa. 
IL 2, aa to be fulfilled when the Gentiles shall see the terrible judgments. 

Verse 26 is similarly applied to the destruction of the Gentiles in Vayyikra & 
33 (end). 

l t. ti. 12 is one of the passages referred to in the Midreah on Lamentations, 
quoted in our comments on Is. xi. 12. 

7s. Il 12 and 17 are among the passages referred to in our remarks on Is. xjlv. 9 
Xa £hl 3 ia Mnmrianirallj applied in the Talmud (Sank. 97 b), while the Iasi 
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clause of verse 2 is one of the passages quoted I a the Midrash on Lamentations (see AFP. 

Is. ii. 12). IX 

The well-known Evangelic declaration in Is. Hi . 7 is thus commented upon in 

Yalkut (vol. ii. p 53 c) : In the hour when the Holy One, blessed be His Name, 
redeems Israel, three days before Messiah comes Elijah, and stands upon the 
mountains of Israel, snd weeps and mourns for them, and says to them : Behold 
the land of Israel, how long shall you stand in a dry and desolate land? And his 
voice is heard from the wot Id's end to the world's end, and after that it is said to 
them : Peace has come to the world, peace has come to the world, as it is said: 

How beautiful upon the mountains, &c. And when the wicked hear it, they re¬ 
joice, and they say one to the other: Peace has come to us* On the second day 
he shall stand upon the mountains of Israel, and shall eay : Good has come to the 
world, good has come to the world, as it is written : That hringelh good tidings 
of good. Oil the third day he shall enme and stand upon the mountains of Israel, 
and say: Salvation has come io the world, salvation has come to the world, as it 
ia written : That publisheth salvation. 

Similarly, this passage is quoted in Yalkut on Ps. cxii. L See also our remarks 
on Cant. ii. 13. 

Verse 8 is one of the passages referred to in the Midraah on Lamentations 
quoted above, and frequently in other places as Messianic. 

Verse 12 is Messianically applied in Sncinoih R 15 and 19, 

Verse 13 is applied in the Targum expressly to the Messiah. On the words 
* He shall be exulted and extolled ’ we read in Yalkut ii. (Par. 338, p. 63 c, lines 
7 &c. from the bottom): He shall he higher than Abraham, to whom applies 
Gen. xiv, 22; higher than Moses, of whom Num, xi. 12 is predicated ; higher than 
the ministering angels, of whom Ezek. i. 18 is said. But to Him there applies this in 
Zech. iv. 7 : 4 Who art thou, 0 great mountain ? ' * And He was wounded for our 
transgressions, and bruised lor our iniquities, and t lie chast iseuieut of our peace was 
upon Him, and with Hia stripes we are healed.' It. Htina says, in the name of 
R Acha: All sufferings are divided into three psrte; one part goes to David aud 
ihe Patriarchs, another to the generation of the rehellion (rebellious Israel), and 
the third to the King Messiah, ns it is written (Ps. ii. 7), * Yet have I set My King 
upon My holy hill of Zion.' Then follows a curious qtiot at ion from t he Midrash on 
S a inn el, in which the Messiah indicates that His dwelling is on Mount Zion, and 
that guilt is connected with the destruction of its walls. 

In regard to Is Ini. we remember, that the Messianic name of 'Leprous* 

(Sanh. 98 b ) is expressly based upon it. Is, Hit. 10 is applied iu the Targum on the 
passage to the Kingdom of the Messiah. 

Verse 5 is Messianic ally interpreted in the Midrash on Samuel (ed. Lemberg, 
p. 4o <j, last line), where it is said lhat all su fieri tigs are divided into three parts, 
one of which the Messiah hore—a remark which is hrought into connection with 
Ruth ii. 14. (See our comments on that passage.) 

Is . lit). 2 is expected to he fulfilled in Messianic times (Yayyikm R, 10). 

Is, Uv. 5. In Shemotli R. J5 thU is expie^sly applied to Messianic days. 

Is, UiK 11 is repeatedly applied to the Messianic glory, aa, for example, in 
Shemoth It 15. (See our comments on Ex. xii. 2.) 

So is verse 1-3, as in Yalkut (vol* i. p, 78 c) ; in the Midraah on Pa. ui, ] ; and 
in other passages. 

Is, lv t 12 is referred to Messianic times, as in the Midrash on Ps. xiii 
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Is* tvL 1. See oar comments on ELxotL ni. L 

F<w 7 is one of the pussges in the Midiish od Lamentations which we hiw 
quoted nnder Is, xi. 12. 

On Is, /mi. 14 Bemidbar R- 16 (ed. Warah. p. 61 a) expresses a curious idee 
•bout the stumbling-block, as mjetically the evil inclination, and adds that the 
promise applies to God's removal of it in the world to come, or aIm it maj be in 
Messianic days. 

Verse 16receives in the Talmud (Yeb. 62 a and 63 6) and in the HJdr. od Eccl. i. 6 
the following curious comment: * The Son of David shall not come till all the soula 
are completed which are in the Gupb *■—(i.e. the pre-existence of souls is taught, 
and that they are kept in heaven till one after another appears in human form, 
and that the Messiah is kept back till all theee shall hare appeared), proof of rhi# 
being derived from /a Ivii. 16. 

Similarly chap, /ir* 16 is applied to Messianic times in Sanh, 07 a, and Midr, 
on Cant. ii. 16; and verse 19 in Sanh. 98 a. 

Verse 17 is applied to Meeeianic times in Pesiqta, ed. Buber t p, 1-19 a. 

Verse 20 is one of the pasmges mentioned in the Midrash on Lamentations 
quoted above. (See la xi 12 ) 

Is. lir, 19, 20, is applied to Messianic times in Sank. 98a. In Pesiqta 100 b it 
Is similarly applied, the peculiar form (p/ntej in which the word Ooet (Redeemer) 
is written being taken to indicate the Messiah as the Redeemer in the full sense. 

Is. lx, 1. This is applied in the Targum to Messianic times. Similarly, it is 
explained in Ber. R. i. with reference to Dan. ii. 2 \ in Ber, R. 2; and also in IVmid* 
bar R. 16 and 21* In Yalkut we have some verj interesting remarks on the 

subject. Thus (vol. i. Par. 303, p. 99 c), commenting on Exod, xiv. 3 Jtc., in a very 
curious description of how God would in the world to couie return to Israel the 

various things which they had offered for the Tabernacle, the oil is brought into 
connection with the Messiah, with reference to Pa. cxxxii. 17 aud Is, U. I. Again, 
on p, 216 e (at the commencement of the Parashah Behaalothokbs) we have, tirst, a 
very curious comparison between the work of the Tabernacle and that of the 
six days of Creation, after which the question is put; Why Moeea made seven 
lights, and Solomon seventy P To this the reply is given, that Moses rooted up 
seveo nations before Israel, while Solomon reigned over all the seventy nations 
which, according to Jewish ideas, constitute the world. Upon this it is added, 
that God had promised, that as Israel had lighted for His glory the lights iu the 
Sanctuary, so would He in the latter days fill Jerusalem with His glory, according 
to the promise in Is, U, 1, and also set up In the midst of it lights, according to 
Zeph. i. 12. Still more clearly is the Messianic interpretation of Is, Lx\ brought out 
in the comments in Yalkut oo that chapter. One part of it is so curious that it may 
here find a place. After explaining that this light for which Israel is looking is 
the light of the Messiah, and that Gen. i T 4 really referred to it, it is added that this 
Is intended to teach us that God looked forward to the age of tbe Messiah and His 
works before the Creation of the world, and that He bid that light for the Messiah 
and His generation under His thione of glory. On Satan's questioning Him for 
whom that light was destined, the answer is: For Him Who in the latter days 
will conquer thee, and cover thy face wiih shame. On which Satan requests to 
res Him, and when he is shown Him, fall* on his face and says: I confess that 
this is the Meaiah Who will in the latter days be able to cast me, and all the 
Gentiles, into Gahanna, according to la xxv. 6» In that hour all the na t ions will 
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tremble, sud say befoie God: Who is this into Whose hand we fall, what is His APP. 
Name, and what is His purpose? On which God replies: This is Ephraim, the nr 
Messiah [the second Messiah, the eon of Joseph]; My Righteousness is His Name/ 

And so the commentation goes on to touch on Ps. lxxxix. 23, 24, and 20, io a manner 
most deeply interesting - , but which it would he impossible here fully to give (Yalkut, 
yoL ii, Par. 359, p, 56 e). In col- d there are farther remarkable discussion a about 
the Messiah, in connection with the wars in the days when Messiah should be 
revealed, and about IsraeTs fiual safety. But the most Temarkahle passage of all, 
reminding us almost of the history of the Temptation, is that which reads as follows 
(line 22 kfcc. from the top) : It is a tradition from our Rahbis that, in the hour when 
King Mesjiah comes, He stands on the roof of the Temple, and proclaims to them, 
that the hour of their deliverance has come, and that if they believed they would 
rejuice in the light that had risen upon them, as it is written (/a. lx . 1), 'Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come/ This light would be for them alone, as it is written 
(t>er. 2), ‘For darkness shall cover the earth/ In that hour also would God take 
the light of the Messiah and of Israel, and all should walk in the light of Messiah 
and of Israel, as it is written ( ver . 3), 'The Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising,' And the kings of the nations should lick 
the duet from under the feet of the Messiah, and should all fall on their faces 
before Him and before Israel, and say: Let us he servants to Thee and to 
Israel. And ao the passage goes on to describe the glory of the latter days. In¬ 
deed, the whole of this chapter may be said to be full of Messianic interpretations. 

After thb it will scarcely he necessary to say that verse* 2, 3, and 4 are 
similarly applied in the Midrashim* But it is interesting to notice that verse 2 is 
specifically applied to Messianic times in the Talmud (Sanh. 99 a), in answer to 
the question when the Messiah should come* 

On vei'se 4 the Midrash on Cant. i. 4, on the words 1 we will be glad and rejoice 
in thee/ has the following beautiful illustration. A Queen is introduced whose 
hushand and sons and sons-in-law go to a distant country. Tidings are brought 
to her: Tby sons are come back. On which she says: Cause for gladness have I, 
my da ugh ter s-in-law will rejoice. Next, tidings are brought her that her eons- 
in-law are coming, and she is glad that her daughters will rejoice. Lastly, 
tidings are brought: The king, thy husband, comes. On which she replies: This 
is indeed perfect joy, joy upon joy. So in the latter days would the propheta come, 
and say to Jerusalem: 'Thy sons shall come from far* (verse 4), and she will say: 

What gladness is this to me !—' and thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side/ and 
again she will say: What gladness is this to me 1 But when they shall say to her 
(Zech. ix. 9): ' Behold, thy king cnmeth unto thee; he is just, and having salva¬ 
tion/ then shall Zion say; This indeed is perfect joy, as h is written (Zech. ix. 9), 

1 Rejoice greatly, 0 daughter of Zion/ and again (Zech. ii. 10), * Sing and rejoice, 

O daughter of Zion/ In that hour she will say (Is. lxi. 10) : * I will greatly rejoice 
in the Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God/ 

Verse 7 is Meseianically applied in the Talmud (Abod. Bar. 24 a). 

Verse 8 is Messianically applied in the Midraah on Pe, xlviii. 13, 

In connection with verse 19 we read in Yalkut (vol. i, p. 103 b) that God 
to Israel: In this world you are engaged (or busied) with the light for the Sanc¬ 
tuary, but in the world to come, fur the merit of this light, I send you the King 
Messiah, Who is likened to a light, according to Pa. cxxiii, 17 and Is, lx* 19, ‘ the 
Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light/ 
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APR Verge 21 is thus alluded to m the 1 aiujud (Sanh. 08 a):'Rabbi Jochanan 

IX The Son of David shall not come, until all be cither just or all be unjust;' 

the former according to Is . L\ 21, the latter according to Is. lix, 1C. 

Verse 22 is also Messianieally applied in the Talmudic passage above cited. 

Is. l±i t 1 has already been mentioned in our remarks nn Is. xxxii. 14, 15. 

On verse 5 there is a curious atorv related (Yalkut, vol. i. Par, 212, p, 64 a, 
lines 23-17 from the bottom) in which, in answer to a question, what wns to be¬ 
come of the nations in the days of the Messiah, the reply is given ihat every nation 
and kingdom that had persecuted and mocked Israel would see, and be confounded, 
and bare no share in life; but that every nation and kingdom which had not bo 
dealt with Israel would come and be husbandmen mid vinedressers to Israel in the 

days of the Messiah. A similar statement to this is found in the Midrash on 
Eccl. ii. 7. 

Verse 9 is also applied to Messianic times. 

Verse 10 is one of the passages referred to in Tench uma on Peut. i. 1 quoted 
under Is. xxv. 9. In Pesiqta, ed. Buber } p. 149 a, the verse U explained as apply- 
ing to the glory of Messiah’s appearance. 

Is. Lxii. 10 has already been referred to in our remarks on Is. Ivii. 14 

Is. kin. is applied to the Messiah, Who comes to the land after haying seen 
the destruction of the Gentiles, in Pirqd de R. Eliea. c. 30. 

Vei se 2 has been referred to in our comments on Cant v. 10. It is also quoted 
in reference to Messianic days in Pesiqts, ed. Buber ^ p. 149 a. 

Verse 4 is explained as pointing to the days of the Messiah, which am supposed to 
be 36fi years, according to the number of the solar days (Sanh, 99a); while in 
other passages of the Midrashim, the destruction of Rome and the coming of the 
Messiah are conjoined with the day of vengeance. See also the Midr. ou Keel. xii. 10. 

Is. kiv. 4 (3 in the Hebrew), In Yalkut on la lx. (vul. ii. p. 56 d r line 6, &c. r 
from the bottom) Messianic application is made of this passage in a legendary 
account of the seven tabernacles winch God would make for the Messiah, out of 
each of which proceed four at ream a of wine, milk, honey, and pure balsam. Tben 
God is represented as speaking of the sufferings which Messiah was to undergo, 
after which the verse in question is quoted. 

l s. Lrv. 17 is quoted in the Mid rash on lam on tat ions, referred to in our remarks 
on Is. xi. 12. 

Verst H> is one of the passages referred to in Tanehuma on Deut. i. 1. See 
Isaiah xxv. 9. 

To verse 25 we have the following curious illustrative reference in Ber. 
R, 20 (ed. Warsh. p. 38 b t line 6 from the bottom^ in connection with the Fall: 
In the latter days everything shall be henVd again (restored again) except the 
eerpent (Ie. Ixv. 25) and the GibKinites (T?.ck. x! via. 10). But a still more strange 
application of the verse occurs in the same Midrash (Par. 95, ed. Warsh. p. 170a), 
where the opening clauses of it are quoted with tins remark: Come and see all 
that the Holy One, blessed be His Name, has smitten in this world, He will heal iu 
the latter days. Upon which a curious disquisition follows, to prove that every 
man would appear lifter death exactly ne he hod been in life, whether blind, 
dumb, or halting. nnv t even in the same dress, os in the case of Samuel when Saul 
saw him—but that afterwards God would heAl tbe diseased. 

l t. krvi. 7 is applied to Messianic times in Vayyikra R. 14 (lost line), and so ore 
some of the following verses in the Midroshim, notably on Gan. xxxjji, L 
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It. Ixviii. 22 is applied to Moesi&nic times in Ber. R. 12. See our remarks on APP. 
Gen* ii. 4. 

Jer, Hi. 17 is applied to Messianic daya in Yalkut on Joshua iii, 9 &c. (vol. iu ■ r—- 


p. 3 c, liue 17 from the top), and so is verse 18 in the com mentation ou the words 
m Cant. i. 10 1 our bed is green/ the expression being understood of the ten tribes, 
who had been led captive beyoud the river Sabbatyon ; but when Judah's deliver¬ 
ance came* JudQh and Benjamin would go to them and bring - them back, that ibey 
might be worthy of the days of the Messiah (vol.n. p. 170 d, line 0&c. from the bottom). 

Jer. v. 19 is mentioned in the Jntrod, to Echa R. as one of three passages by 
which to infer from the apostasy of Israel the near advent of Messiah. 

The expression 4 speckled bird 1 in J&\ xii> 9 is applied to the Messiah in Pirq4 

de IT Eliez, c* 28< 

Tbe last word in Jer. xvi. 13 is made the basis of the name CUamvah y given to 
the Messiah iu the Talmud (Sanh. 98 b), and Ln the Midr, on Lam, i. 16, 

Ou verse 14 Mechilta has it, that in tbe latter days the Exodus would do more 
be mentioned on account of the greater wouders then experienced. 

On Jer . am 5, 6, the Targum has it: ‘And I will raise up for David the 
Messiah tbe Just/ This is one of the passages from which, according to Ptabbinic 
views, one of the Names of the Messiah is derived, viz,: Jehovah cur Righieuua- 
ness. So in the Talmud ^Bahha Bat lira 75 &), in tbe Mid rash on Ps, xxi. 1, Prov* 
xix. 21, and in that bn Lamentations i, 16, 

On iwte 7 see our remarks on Jer. xvi. 14. In the Talmud (Per, 12 b) this 
verse is distinctly applied to Messianic days. 

Jer. xxx. 0 is Messianics.lly applied in the Targum on the passage. 

Jer. xxx. 21 is applied to the Messiah in the Targum, and also in the Midrash 

on Pe. xxi. 7, 

On Jer. xxxi. 8, 3 rd clause, Yalkut has a Messiamc interpretation, althou 
extremely far-fetched. In general, the following verses are Messianically inter¬ 
preted in the Midrashim, 

Fej’se 20 is Messiainenlly applied in Yalkut (ii- p.GGc, end), whf re it is supposed 
to refer to tbe Messiah when imprisoned, when all the nations mock and shake 

their heads at Him. A more remarkable interpretation atill occurs m tbe passage 
on Is. lx. 1, to which we have already referred. Some farther extracLs from it 
may he interesting. Thus, when the enemies of the Messiah flee before Him, God 
la supposed to make an agreement with the Messiah to this effect: The sins of 
those who are hidden with Thee will cause Thee to be put under an iron yoke, and 
they will do with Thee as with this calf, whose eyes are covered, and they will choke 
Thy spirit under the yoke, and on account of their sins Thy tongue shall cleave to 
Thy mouth. On which the Mesriah inquires whether these troubles are Lo last for 
many years, and the Holy One replies that He has decreed a week, but that if Tlis 
eoul were in sorrow, He would immediately dispel these sorrows. On this the 
Messiah says: Lord cf the world, with gladuesa and joy of heart I take it upon 
Me, on condition that not one of Israel should perish, and that not only those 
alone should be saved who are in My days, hut also those who are hid in the dust; 
and that not only the dead should be saved who are in My days, hut also those 
who have died from the days of the first Adam till now; and not only those, but 
also those who have been prematurely horn. And not only these, hut also those 
who have come into Thy knowledge to create them, but have not yet been created. 
Thus I agree* and thus I take all upon Me. In the hebdomad when the Son of 
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AVP David comae, they shall bring beams of iron, and shall make them a joke to Hk 

IX seek, until HU stature U bent down. But He cries and weeps, and lifts up His 

voice on high, and says before Him : Lord of the world, what in My strength, Mv 
spirit, and My aou), and My members P Am 1 not flesh and blood P In that hour 
David (the Son of David) weepe, and »ys: * My strength is dried up like a potsherd,' 
In that hour the Holy One, blessed be His Name, says: Ephraim the Messiah, My 
righteous one, Thou bast already taken this upon Thee before the six days of the 
world, now Ihy anguish shall be like My anguish; for from the time that Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, the wicked one, has come up and destroyed M y house, and burned My 
Sanctuary, and I have sent into captivity My children among the children of the 
Gentiles, by My life, and hy the life of Thy head, I have not sat down on My 
throne. And if Thou wilt not believe Me, see the dew which is on My bead, as it 
is said (Cant. v. 2) 'My head is filled with dew/ In that hour the Messiah 
answers Him: Lord of the world, now I am quieted, for it is enough for the 
servant that he is as his Master (this reminding us of our Lord's saying, St. Matt, 
x, £5). R. Isaac then remarks that in the year when the King Messiah shall be 
revealed, all nations shall rise up against each other (we have already quoted this 
passage in another place, as also that about the Messiah standing upon the roof of 
the Temple). Then follows this as a tradition of the Rabbis: In the latter days 
the Fathers shall stand up in the month of Niaan, and say to Him: Ephraim, 
the Messiah, our Righteousness, though we are Thy Fathers, yet Thou art better 
than we, because Thou hast borne all the sins of our sons, and hard and evil 
measure has passed upon Thee, such as has not been passed either upon thoee 
before or upon those after. And Thou bast been for laughter and derision to the 
nations for the sake of Israel, and Thou hast dwelt in darkness and in mist, and 
Thine eyes have not seen light, and Thy light clung to Thee alone, And Thy body 
was dried up like wood, And Thine eyes were darkened through fasting, and Thy 
strength was dried up like & potsherd. And all this on account of the sins of our 
children. Is it Thy pleasure that our sons should enjoy the good thing which God 
had displayed \o Israel P Or perhaps on account of the anguish which Thou hast 
suffered for them, because they have bound Thee in the prison-house, wilt Thou 
not give unto them thereof? He says to them : Fathers of the world, what¬ 
ever I have done I have only done for your sakes, and for the sake of your 
children, that they may enjoy that goodness which the Holy One, blessed be He, 
has displayed to Israel. Then say to Him the Fathers of the world: Ephraim, 
Messiah, our Righteousness, be Thou reconciled to us* because Thou hast reconciled 
Thy Maker and ub. R. Simeon, the son of Pasi, said : In that hour the Holy One, 
blessed be Hie Name, exalts the Messiah to the heaven of heavens, and spreads over 
Him the splendour of His glory, because of the nations of the world, and because of 
the wicked Persians. Then the Fathers of the world say to Him : Ephraim, Messiah, 
our Righteousness, be Thou their judge, and do to them what Thy soul desireth. 
For unless mercies had been multiplied on Thee, they would long ago have exter¬ 
minated Thee suddenly from the world, as it is written (Jcr. 20) * Is Ephraim 
My dear eon ? ' And why is the expression: * I will surely have mercy 1 [in the 
Hebrew reduplicated : * having mercy I will have mercy f ], but that the 6rst expres¬ 
sion f mercy ' refers to the hour wh+m He was hound in prison, when day hy day they 
gnashed with their teeth, and winked with their eyes, and nodded with their heads, 
and wide-opened their mouths, as it is written in Ps. ixii. 7 [8 in Hebrew]; while 
the second expression 1 1 will bare mercy ’ refers to the hour when He came out 
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of the prison-house, when not only one kingdom, nor two, came against Him, bat APP. 

140 kingdoms came round about Him, and the Holy One, blessed be His Name, XX 
says to Him : Ephraim, Messiah, My righteous one, be not afraid, for all these shall - , _ — 
perish by the breath of Tby mouth, as it is written (la, xi, 4), Long as this 
quotation may be, its interest seems sufficient to warraut its insertion. 

Jfr. 31, 33, and 34 are applied to Messianic times in YalLut (yoL L 

p. 103 s ; 78c; and in vol. ii, p. 54 6, aud p, 66 c/), 


Jer, xxxiii. 13. The close of the verse is thus paraphrased in theTaigum : 'The 
people shall yet learn by the bands of the Messiah ,\while in Yalhut (vol. i. p. 105 d) 
mention i a made of a tenfold gathering together of Israel, the last—in connection 
with this verse—in the latter days 

On Lam , i. 16 there is in the Midraah R. (ed. Warsh. p. 04 6) the curious story 
about the birth of the Messiah in the royal palace of Bethlehem, which also occurs 
in the Jer. Talmud. 


Lam . it. 2 i 7m first clause. The Targum here remarks: Thou wilt proclaim liberty 
to Thy people, the house of Israel, by the hand of the Messiah. 

Lam , iv. 22, Jirst clause . The Targum here remarks: And after these thing® 
thy iniquity shall cease, and thou shalt be eet free hy the bauds of the Messiah 
and by the hands of Elijah the Priest 

Ezek. xi. 19 is applied to the great spiritual change that was to take place in 
Messianic days, when the evil desire would be taken out of the heart (Deb. R, 0, 
at the end; and also in other Mldrasbic passages), 

Ezek. xi n. 55 is referred to among the ten things which God would renew in 
Messianic days-—the rebuilding of ruined cities, inclusive of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
being the fourth (Stem, R. 15, ed. Warsh. p. 24 6). 

Ezek. zvii. 22 and 23 is distinctly and very beautifully referred to the Messiah 
in the Targum. 

Eteh, xxv , 14 is applied to the destruction of all the nations by Israel in the 
days of the Messiah in Bemidbar R. on Num, ii. 32 (Par 2, ed. Warsh, p. 5 6). 

Ezek, xxir. 21 is among the passages applied to the time when the Messiah 
should come, in Sanh. 98 a, 

So is Etek. xxxii, 14. 

Ewek xjxvi. 25 is applied to Messianic t imes alike in the Targum and in Ynlkut 
(vol. i. p. 235 a), as also in the Talmud (Kidd, 72 6), 

On 27 see our remarks on chap, xi, 19. 

Ezek. xi 'xix t 2 is Messianic ally applied in Bemidbar R, 13, ed. Warsh. p. 48 6. 

Ezek. xlvii. 9 and 12 are quoted os the second and the third things which God 
would renew in the latter days (Shem. R. 15)—the second being, that living waters 
ahonld go forth out of Jerusalem, and the third, that trees should hear fruit every 
month, aud the sick be healed hy them. 

Oo Ezek. xiviii. 16 the Talmud (Baba B. 122 a) has the following curious 
comment, that the land of Israel would be divided into thirteen tribes, the thirteenth 
belonging to the Prince, and Ibis verse is quoted as proof. 

Dan. ii, 22 is Messianically applied in Ber. R. l,and in the Midi, on Lament, i* 
10, where it gives rise to another name of the Messiah; the Light giver. 

Verse 35 is similarly applied in the Pirqd de R* Eliez. c* 11, and verse 44 in C. 30, 

Dan . vit. 9. This passage was interpreted by R. Akiba as implying that on* 
throne was set for God, and the other for the Messiah (Ohag. 14 a). 

Dan. vii. 13 is curiously explained in the Talmud (Sanh, 68 a), where it is said 
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APP* that, if Israel behaved worthily, the Messiah would come in the clouds of beam; 

XX if otherwise, humble, end riding upon an ass. 

Dan. i hi. 27 is applied to Messianic times in Bern. R. 11. 

Dan. viii. 13, 14, By a very curious combination th^se verses are brought into 
connection with Gen. iii. 22 (* man has become lik-> one of us*), and it is argued, 
that in Messianic days man's primeval innocence and glory would be restored to him^ 
and he become like one of the heavenly beings, IW, It, 21 (ed, Wareh. p. 41 a ). 

Dan. Li\ 24. In Naz. 32 b it U noted that this referred to the time when the 
second Temple was to bedeMroyed. So also in Yalkut, vol. ii. p, 70 <f, lines 10 &C- 
from the bottom. 

Dan. .m. 3 is applied to Messianic times in a beautiful passage in Shem. R. \5 
(at the end), 

Dan. xxi. 11, 12, These two verses receive a peculiar Messianic interpretation, 
and that by the authority of the Rabbis. For it is argued that, as Moses, the first 
Redeemer, appeared, and was withdrawn for a time, and then reappeared, so would 
the second Redeemer; and the interval between His disappearance and reappear¬ 
ance is calculated at 45 days, arrived at by deducting the 1,290 days of the 
cessation of the sacrifice (Dan. xii. 111 from the 1,335 days of Dan. xii, 12 (Midr. 
on Ruth ii, 14, ed. Wareb. p. 43 5), 

Hob. ii, 2 i* explained in the Midr, on Ps. xlv, I as implying that Israel 1 * 
redemption would be when they were at the lowest. 

Hot. ii. 13 is one of the three passages referred to on Jer. v. 19, 

Hot. ii. 18 is quoted in Shem. R. 15 (on Ex, xii. 2) as the seventh of tho ten 
things which God would make new in Messianic day a. 

Hot, iiV, 5 is applied to the Messiah in the Targum, and from it. the Jer. T&lm. 
(Ber, 5 a) derives the name David as one of those given to the Messiah, 

Has. vi. 2 is MessianicAlly applied in the Targum, 

Hot. xm, 14 is applied to the deliverance hy the Me&i&h of those of Israel who 
are in Gehiunom, whom He seta Tree ;—the term Ziou being understood of Paradise. 
See Yalk, on Is. Par. 269, comp. Maas, de R. Joshua in JeJlinek's Betli ha-Midr. ii. 
p. 50. 

Hot . .rur. 7 is Messianicnlly npplied in the Targum. 

Joel ii, 28 is explained in th* Mid rashim as referring to the latter days, when 
all Israel will be prophets (Bern id bar R. 16 ; Yalkut i. p, 220 r, and other places). 

Joel Hi , 18 is similarly applied in the Mid rash im, ss in that on Ps. xiii. and 
in others. The last clause of this verse is explained in the Midr. on Eccl. i. 9 to imply 
that the Messiah would cause a fountain miraculously to spring up, as Moses did in 
the wilderness. 

Atnos iv 7 is in Midr. on Cant. ii. 13 applied to the first of the seven yean 
before Messiah come. 

Amos v , 18 is one of the passages adduced in the Talmud (Sank, 98 b) to 
explain why cert siu Rabhis did not wish to see the day of the Messiah. 

Amot viii. 11 is applied to Messianic times in Ber. R. 25. 

Amo* t.r. 11 is a notable Messianic passage. Thus, in the Talmud (Sanh. 96 6) 
where the Messiah is called the * Son of the Fallen/ the name is explained by a 
reference to this passage. Again, in Ber. R. 88, last three lines (ed. Warsh, 
p. 157 n), after enumerating the unexpected deliverances which Israel had formerly 
experienced, it is added: Who could have expected that the fallen tabernacle of 
David should be raised up by God, as it is written (Amot iz. 11) and who ahouJd 
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have expected that the whole world should become one bundle (be gathered into 
one Church)? Yet it is written Zeph, iii, 9. Comp, also the long discussion in 
Yalkut on this passage (rob ii. p, 80 a and 6), 

Obadiah verses 18 and 21 are applied to the Kingdom and time of the Messiah 
in Deb. R. 1. 

Micah ii. 13, See our remarks on Gen, xviii, 4, 5. The passage is also 
Messianically quoted in the Midrasb on Prov* vi. (ed. Lemberg, p, ba t first two lines). 

The promise in Micah ft?. 3 is applied to the times of the Messiah in the Talmud 
(Shabb. 63 a). 

So is the prediction in verse 5 in Shemoth R,' 15; while verse 8 is thus com¬ 
mented upon in the Targum: 1 And thou Messiah of Israel, Whoshalt be hidden on 
account of the sins of Zion, to thee shall the Kingdom come,' 

The well-known passage, Micah v . 2, is admittedly Messianic, So in the 
Targum, in the Pirq£ de R. Eliez. c. 3, and by later Rabbis, 

Verse 3 is applied in the Talmud to the fact that the Messiah was not to con* 
till the hostile kingdom had spread for nine months over the whole world 
(Yoma 30 o), or else, over the whole land of Israel (Sanh. 98 fe). 

Similarly Micah ini, 6 is applied to Messianic times in Sanh. 97 a, and in Sotah 
49 also in t-be Midr, on Cant. ii. 13. And so is v&~se 15 in Yelkut (vol. ii. 

p, 112 b . 

In Micah m. 8, the expression, Jehovah shall he light to me, is referred to the 
days of the Messiab in Deb. R. 11, ed, Warsh. vol, v. p. 22 a. 

Nahum ii. 1, See our remarks on Is. lii. 7. 

Habakkuk it. 3, This is applied to Messiauic times in a remarkahie passage in 
Sauh. 97 b t which will be quoted in hill at the close of this Appendix ; also in Yalkut, 
voh Ii. p- 83 fr, 

Habakkuk m, 18 is applied to Messianic times in the Targum. 

Zephaniah Hi. 8. The words rendered in our A.V, 1 the day that I rise up Lo the 
prey 1 are translated * for testimony J and applied to God's bearing testimony for the 
Messiah (Yalkut, vol. ii. p, 84c, line 6 from the top). 

Vw*% 9 is applied to the voluntary conversion of the Gentiles in the days of the 
Messiah in the Talmud (Abhod, Zarah, 24 a); and in Ber. K. 63; and verse 11 in 
Sanh, 98 a* 

Hayyai ii. 8 is expressly applied to the coming redemption in Deh. R, 1 (ed, 
Warsh. p, 4 b r line 15 from the top), 

Zech. *. 20. The four carpenters there spoken of are variously interpreted in the 
Talmud (Sukk, 52 6), and in the Midrash (Bomidhar 11. 14). But both agree that 
one of them refers to the Messiah. 

Zech. ft. 10 ia one of the Messianic passages to which we have referred in our 
remarks on Is. lx. 4. It has also a MesManic cast in the Targiim, 

Zech , in. 8. The designation - Branch r is expressly applied to King Messiah in 
the Targum. Indeed, this is one of the Messiah's peculiar names. 

Verse 10 is quoted in the Midrash on Ps. Ixxii, (ed, Warsh. p, 56 a, at the top) 
in a description of the future time of universal peace. 

Zech, tb. 7 is generally applied to the Messiah, expressly in the Targnm, and also 
In several of the Midrashim. Thus, as regards both clauses of it, in Tanchuma (Par. 
Toledoth 14, ed. Warsh. p, 37 b and 38 a). 

Verse 10 is Messianically explained in Tanchuma (u. s.). 

Zech.vi. 12 is universally admitted to be Messianic. So in the Targum, the 
Jerusalem TaJbnud (Ber, 5 a), in the Firqd de IL Elies, c. 48, end in the Midrashim, 
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APF. Zech, wV, 13 lb one of the three passages supposed to mark the near advent of 

n Messiah. See our remarks od Jer v. 10. 

ZerA. nit. 12 is applied lo Messianic times iu B*r, R, 12. See our remarks on 
Gen* ii. 4. 

Zech. ra'iV* 23 is one of the predictions expected to be fulfilled in Messianic 
days, it being hoverer noted that it refers to instruction io the Law in that 
remarkable passage on la, lx. 1 in Yalkut ii. p: 56 d, to which we have already 
referred. 

In ZecA* tr* ] the name ' Chadrakh ’ is mystically separated into * Chad / sharp, 
and 1 rakh/ gentle, the Messiah being the one to the Gentiles and the other to the 
Jews (SiphrS on Deut* p* 65 a , Yalkut i. p. 253 6)* 

Verse 0. The Messianic application of this verse in all its parts has already 
repeatedly been indicated* We may here add that there are many traditions about 
this ass on which the Messiah is to ride; and so firm was the belief in it, that, 
according lo the Talmud, * if anyone saw an us in his dreams, he will see salvation 1 
(Ben 56 6)* Thu veree is also Messianically quoted in Saoh* 03 a t in Pirqd de R, 
Elies* c* 31, and iu several of the Mid rash im* 

On verge 10 see our remarks on Deut. xi, 10. 

ZecK x. 4 is Mcssianically applied in the Targmn, 

Z«A. ji* 12 is Median ically explained in Ber* li. 08, hut with this remark, that 
the 30 pieces of silver apply to 30 precepts, which the Messiah is to give to Israel. 

Zech* xii. 10 is applied to the Messiah the Son of Joseph in the Talmud (Sukk. 
62 a), and so is verts* 12, there bring, however, a difference of opinion whether 
the mourning is caused by the death of the Messiah the Son of Joseph, or else on 
account of the evil concupiscence (Yetser faaRa)* 

Zech. xiV 2 will he readily understood to have been applied to the wars of 
Messianic times, and this in many passages of the Midrashim, aa, indeed, are verge* 
6, 4, 6, and 0, 

Verse 7. The following interesting remark occur* in Yalkut on Ps* cniix. 16, 
17 (vol, ii* p* 150 rf) on the words ‘none of them/ This world is to last 6,000 
yean; 2,000 years it was waste and desolate, 2,000 years mark the period under 
the Law, 2,000 years that under the Messiah* And because our sins are increased, 
they are prolonged, As they are prolonged, and as we make one year in seven a 
Sabbatic year, an will Ood in the latter dayB make one day a Sabbatic year, which 
day is l/XX) veal's—to which applies the verse in Zechariah just quoted. See also 
Pirqtf de R, Eliei* c* 28. 

Verse 3 is MussianicAlly applied in Ber* R. 48. See our remarks on Gen. 
tviii q, 5. 

JVv 9 in, of course, applied to Messianic times, as in Yalkut i. p. 76 r, 200 a, 
and vol* ii. p. 83 c, Midr on Cant* u. 13, and in other passages* 

Maine hi Hi 1 is applied to Elijah as forerunner of the Messiah in Pirqd de R, 

Elia*, c. 20. 

Vera* 4. In BsmidbarR 17, a little before the close (ed. Warsh* p. 69 o), this 
verse seems to be Applied to acceptable sacrifices in Messianic days. 

On vrree 16 Yayvikra 11*34 (ed. Warsh. p* 61 6, line 4 from the bottom) has the 
following curious remark ; If any one in former times did the Commandment, the 
prophets wrote it down. But now when a man observes the Commandment, who 
writes it downP Elijah and the King Messiah and the Holy One, blessed be His 
Name, seal it at their hands, and a memorial book b written, as it is written 

lie. 
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The promise in verse 17 is extended to Messianic days in Shemoth R, 18* 

On MaL tv. 1 (in Hebrew iii. 19) the following curious comment occurs in Bere- 
shith R 6 (p, 14 b t lines 16 &c. fiom the bottom): ' The globe of the sun is en¬ 
cased, as it i st said, He maketh a tabernacle for the sun (Pe, xix,), And a pool of 
water is before it* When the sun comes out, God cools its heat in the water lest 
it should burn up the world. But in the latter days the Holy One takes it out of 
its sheath, and with it bums up the wicked, as it is written Mai* iv. 1/ 

Verse 2 (iii, 20 in Hebrew) is in Shemoth R. 31 quoted in connection with 
Ex, xxii. 2G P and explained ‘till the Messiah comes/ 

Verse 5 is, of course, applied to the forerunner of the Messiah, So in many 
places, as in the Pirq£ do R. Eliez, c. 40; Debanm R, 3; in the Midrash on 
Cant, i, 1 ; in the Talmud, and in Yalkut repeatedly. 1 

To the above passages we add some from the Apocryphal Books, partly as in¬ 
dicating the views concern mg the Messiah which the Jews had derived from the 
Old Testament, and partly hecause of their agreement with Jewish traditionalism 
as already expounded by us. These passages must therefore be judged in connec¬ 
tion with the Rabbinical ideas of the Messiah and of Messianic days* It is in this 
eeose that we read, for example, the address to Jerusalem, Tobit iiii. 6 to the end* 
Comp, here, for example, our quotations on Amos ix. 11. 

Similarly Tobit xiv. 6-7 may be compared with our quotations on Ps* xc.* 
Is, lx. 3, and especially on Zech, viii, 23, also on Gen, xlix. ll s 

Wisdom of Solomon tit . 7, 8 may he compared with our remarks on la Lxi, 1. 
Ecclus, xliv. 21 tfc. and xlvii 11 may he compared with our quotations on 
Ps. lxxxix* 22-26; Ps. cxxxii, 18; Ezek. xxix. 2L 

Ecctus* xlviti 10, 11, See tho comments on Is, Iii. 7, also our references on 
Mai, iii. 1 ; MaL iv. 6; Dent. xxv. 19 and xxx. 4 ; Lam. ii, 22. In Sotah ix. 16 
Elijah is represented as raising the dead, 

Baruch ii. 34, 35; iv. 29 $c, ; and ch. v. are so thoroughly in accordance with 
Rabbinic, and, indeed, with Scriptural views, that it is almost impossible to 
enumerate special references. 

The same may be said of 1 Macc , if, 67; while such passages as iv. 48 and 
jip, 41 point forward to the ministry of Elijah as resolving doubts, as this is fre¬ 
quently described in the Talmud (Shekalim ii. 5; Men. 45 a t Pea, 13 a; and in 
Other places). 

Lastly, 2 Macc. ii 18 is fully enlarged on in the Rahhinic descriptions of tha 
gathering of Israel. 

Perhaps it may be as well here to add the Messianic discussion in the Talmud, 
to which such frequent reference has been made (Sanhedrin, beginning at the two last 
lines of p. 96 and ending at p 99 a). The first question is that asked by one 
Rabbi of the other, whether ha knew when the Son of the Fallen would come ? 
Upon which follows an explanation of that designation, based on Amos ix. 11, after 
which it is added that it would he a generation in which the disciples of the sages 
would he diminished, and the feat of men consume their eyes for sorrow, and 
terrible sorrows so follow each other, that one had not censed before the other 
began. Then a description is given of what was to happen duriug the hebdomad 
when the Son of David would come. In the ti rat year it would be according to Amos 
iv* 7 ; in the aecond year there would be darts of famine ; in the third year great 

1 From the above review of Old Testament h*4d thedoetrineof the vienrioasnesaandaton- 
pauages, all reference to sacrifices ha' been ing character of these sacrifices* no mention 
omitted, because, although the Synagogue «curs of the Messiah in connection with them* 
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APP d famine and terrible mortality, in consequence of which the Law would be forgotten 
IX b r those who studied it. In the fourth year there would be abundance, and vet 

no abundance; in the 6 ft h year great abundance and great joy, and return to the 
study of the [>aw; in the sixth year voice# (announcement#) ; in the seventh wars, 
and at the end of the seventh the Son of David would come. Then follows some 
discussion about the order of the sixth and seventh year, when Pa. Ixxxix, 61 is 
referred to. Next we have a description of the general state during those days. 
Sacred places (Academies) would be used for the vilest purposes, Galilee be desolated, 
Gabl&n laid waste, and the men of Gehul wander from city to city, and not land 
mercy. And the wisdom of the scribes would be corrupted, and they who fear sin 
be abhorred, and the face of that generation would be like that of a dog, and truth 
should fail, according to la lix. 16. (Here a side issue is raised.) The Talmud 

then continues in much the same terms to describe the Messianic age as one, in 
which children would rebel against their parents, and as one of general lawleaaneae, 
when Sadduceeiam should universally prevail, apostasy increase, study of the Law 
decrease ; and, generally, universal poverty c*nd despair of redemption prevail—the 
growing disregard of tbe Law being pointed out as specially characterising the 
last days. R Katrina*said: The world in to last 0,000 years, and during one mil¬ 
lennium it is to lie desolate, according Lo la iL 17. R Ahayi held that this state 
would last 2,000 years, according to Hoses vi. 2. The opinion of R. Karima wm. 
however, regarded as supported by this, that in each period of s^ven there is a 
Sabbatic year—the day here - 1,000 years of desolateness and rest—the appeal 
beinjr to Is. ii. 17; Ps, xciL 1, and xc 4. According to another tradition the 
world was lo last 6,000 years: 2,000 in a state of chaos, 2,000 under the Law, 
and 2,000 being the Messianic age. But on account of Israel's sins those Tears 
were to he deducted which had already passed. On the authority of Elijah ii was 
stated that the world would not last leas than eighty-five jubilees, and that in the 
last jubilee the Son of David would come. When Elijah was asked whether at the 
ht^pnning or at the end of it, he replied that he did not know Being further 
asked whether the whole of thnt period would firet elapse or not, he similarly re¬ 
plied, his meaning being supposed to he that until that term people were not to 
hope for the Advent of Messiah, but after that term they were lo look for it. A 
story is related of a man being met who had in his hands a writing in square 
Hebrew characters, and in Hebrew, which be professed to have got from the 
Persian archives, and in which it was written that after 4,260 years from the 
Creation the world would come Lo an end. And then would be the wars of the 
great sea-monsters, and those of Gog and Magog, and the rest of the time would be 
the times of the Messiah, and that the Holy One, blessed be His Name, would only 
renew His world after the 7,000 years \ to which, however, tine Rabbi objects, 
making it 6 ,000 years, Rnbbi Nathan speaks of Habakkuk ii. 3 as a passage so 
deep as to go down to the abyss, reproving the opinion of the Rabbis who sought 
out the meaning of Daniel viL 25, and of Rabbi Samlai, who similarly busied him¬ 
self with Ps. Ixxx. 5, And of Rabbi Akiba, who dwelt upon Haggni iL 6. But the 
first kingdom (Babylonian P) woe to last seventy year*; the second (Asmoneean P) 
fifty-two years; and the rule of the son of Koitbbuh (Bax Kokhahh, the false 
Meftsi&h) two and a half years. According to R.tbbi Samuel, speaking in the name 
of Rabbi Jonathan: Let the bones of those be broken who calculate the end, because 
they say, The end has come, and the Messiah ha# not come, therefore He will not 
come at all. But still expect Him, as it is said (Hah. ii. 3), 1 Though it tarry, wail 
far it. 1 Perhaps thou wilt say : We wait for Him, but He does not jrait for it. Gfei 
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this point read Is. xxx. 18. But if so, what hinders it ? The quality of judgment. 
But in that case, why should we wait ? In order to receive the reward, according 
to the last clause of Is. xxx. 18. On which follows a further discussion. Again, 
Rabh maintains that all the limits of time as regards the Messiah are past, and that 
it now only depends ou repentance and good works when lie shall come. To this 
Rabbi Samuel objected, hut RablTs view was supported by Rabbi Eliezer, who said 
that if Israel repeated they would he redeemed, but if not they would not be re¬ 
deemed. To which Rabbi Joshua added, that in the latter case God would raise 
over them a King whose decrees would he hard like those of Haman^wheu Israel 
would repent h The opinion of Rabbi Eliezer was further supported by Jer. iii. 22, 
to which Rabbi Joshua objected by quoting Is, Iii. 3, which seemed to imply that 
Israel's redemption waa not dependent on their repentance and good works* On 
this Rabbi Eliezer retorted by quoting Mai. iii. 7, to which again Rabbi Joshua 
replied bv quoting Jer, iii* 14, and Rabbi Eliezer hy quoting Is, xxx. 15. To this 
Rabbi Joshua replied from Is. xlix. 7* Rabbi Eliezer then urged Jer. iv. 1, upon 
which Rabhi Joshua retorted from Dan. xii. 7, and so effectually silenced Rabbi 
Eliezer. On this Rabbi Abba propounded that there was not a clearer mark of the 
Messianic term than that in Is. xxxvi. 8. To which Rabbi Eliezer added Zech* 
viii. 10. On this the question is raised as to the meaning of the words f neither 
was there any peace to him that went out or came in. T To this Rabh gave answer 
that it applied to the disciples of the sages, according to Ps, cxix. 165. On which 
Rabbi Samuel replied that at that time all the entrances would be equal (i.e. that 
all should be on the same footing of danger). Rabbi Chanina remarked that the 
Son of David would not come till after tish had been sought for for the sick and 
not found, according to Ezek. xxxii. 14 in connection with Ezek. xxix. 21, Rabbi 
Chamma, the son of Rabbi Chanina, said that tbo Son of David would not come 
until the vile dominion over Israel had ceased, appealing to la. xviii. 6, 7. R. Seim 
said that Rabbi Chanina said : The Son of David would not come till the proud 
had ceased in Israel, according to Zeph. iii. 11, 12. Rabbi Samlai, in the name of 
Rabbi Eliezer the son of Rabbi Simeon, said that the Son of David would not come 
till all judges and rulers had ceased in Israel, accord in g to la. i. 26. Ula said: 
Jerusalem is not to he redeemed, except by righteousness, according to Is. i. 27. 
We pass over the remarks of Rabbi Papa, as not adding to the subject. Rabbi 
Jochanan said: If thou seest a generation that increasingly diminishes, expect Him, 
according to 2 Sam. xxii, 28. He also added: If thou seest a generation upon 
which many sorrows come like a stream, expect Him, according to Is, lix, 19, 20. 
He also added: The Son of David does not come except in a generation where all 
are either righteous, or all guilty—the former idea being based on Is. Ix, 21, the 
latter on Is. lix. 13 and xlviii. 11. Rabbi Alexander said, that Rabbi Joshua the 
son of Levi referred to the contradiction in Is, lx. 22 between the words ■ in his 
time 1 and again 1 1 will hasten it/ and explained it thus : If they are worthy, I will 
hasten it, and if not, in His time. Another similar contradiction between Dan. 
vii. 13 and Zecb. ix. 9 is thus reconciled : If Israel deserve it, He will come in the 
clouds of heaven ; if they are not deserving. He will come poor, and riding upon an 
ass. Upon this it is remarked that Sabor the King sneered at Samuel, saying: You 
say that the Messiah is to come upon an ass: I will send Him my splendid horse* 
To which the Rahbi replied : Is it of a hundred colours, like Hia ass P Rabhi 
Joshua, the son of Levi, saw Elijah, who stood at the door of Paradise* He 
said to him: When shall the Messiah comeP He replied : When that Lord shall 
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APP. come (meaning God). Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi, said: I saw two [himself 

IX and Elijah], and I heard the voice of three [besides the former two the Voice of 

God], Again he met Elijah standing at the door of the cave of Rabhi Simon 
the bod of Joch&i, and said to him: Shall I attain the world to come? Elijah re¬ 
plied : If it pleaseth to this Lord. Upon which follows the same remark : I have 
Been two, and I have heard the voice of three* Then the Rahbi asks Elijah : When 
shall the Messiah come P To which the answer is: Go and ask Him thyself. And 
where does He ahide? At the gate of the city (Rome)* And what is Ills sign ? 
He ahides among the poor, the sick, the stricken. And all unbind, and hind up 
again the wounds At the same time, but He undoes (viz. the bandage) and rebinds 
each separately, so that if they call for Him they may not find Him engaged. 1 He 
went to meet Him and said: Peace be to Thee, my Rabbi and my Lord. He 
replied to him: Peace be to thee, thou son of Levi* He said to Him: When wilt 
Thou come, my Lord P He replied to him : To-day. Then he tamed to Elijah, who 
said to him : What has He said to thee P He said to me: Son of Levi, peace be to 
thee. Elijah said to him ; He has assured thee and thy father of the world to come. 
He said to him : But He has deceived me in that He said: I come to-day, and He 
haa not come. Hs said to him that by the words 4 to-day 1 He meant: To-day 
if ye will hear My voice (Ps. xcv. 7). Rabbi Joad was asked by his disciples: 
When will the Son of David come ? To this he replied ; I am afraid you will ask 
me also for a sign. Upon which they assured hiui they would not. On this he 
replied : When this gate (viz. of Rome) shall fall, and be built, and again fall, and 
they shall not have time to rebuild it till the Son of David comes. They said to him: 
Rabbi, give us a sign* He sAid to them: Have ye not promised me that ye would 
not seek a sign ? They said to him: Notwithstanding do it He said to them: 
If so, the waters from the cave of P&mias (one of the sources of the JordAn) shall 
be changed into blood. In that moment they were changed into blood. Then the 
Rahhi goea on to predict that the land would he overrun by enemies, every stable 
being filled with their horses. Rahh AAid that the Son of David would not come 
till the kingdom (i.e* foreign domination) should extend over Israel for nine months, 
according to Micah v. 3. Ula said : Let Him come, hut may I not see Him, and so 
said Raba. Rabbi Joseph said ; Let Him come, and may I be found worthy to stand 
the shadow of the dung of His ass (according to some: the tail of his ass). 
Abayi said to Raha ; Why has this been the hearing of your words ? If on account 
of the sorrows of the Messiah, we have the tradition that Rahhi Eliezer was Asked 
by his disciples, what a man should do to be freed from the sorrows of the Messiah ; 
on which they were told : By busying yourselves with the Torah, and with good 
works. And you are a master of the Torah, and you have good works* He 
answered: Perhaps sin might lead to occasion of danger. To this comforting re¬ 
plies are given from Scripture, such as Gen. xxvfii. 15, and other passages, some of 
them being suhjected to detailed commentation. 

Rabbi Jochanan expressed a similar dislike of seeing the days of the Messiah, on 
which Reah Lakish suggested that it might be on the ground of Amoe v. 19, or 
rather on that of Jer* xxx* 0, Upon this, such fear before God is accounted for by 
the consideration that what is called service above is not like what is called service 
below (the family above is not like the family below), bo that one kind may out* 
weigh the other* Rahhi Giddel said, that Rahh said, that Israel would rejoice in 
the yean of the Messiah. Rahhi Joseph said ; Surely, who else would rejoice in 
them P Chillak and Billak P (two imaginary names, meaning no one)* This, to 

1 The Vienna edition of the Talmud has several locuow oa this page (98 a)* 
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exclude the words of Rabbi Hillel, who said: There is no more Messiah for Israel, ATP* 
seeing- they have bad Him in the time of Hezekiah. Rabh said; The world was 
only created for David ; Samuel, for Moses ; and Rabbi Jochanan, for tbe Messiah, -'v'- 
What is His Name P The school of Rabbi Shila said : Shiloh is His Name, according 
to Gen. xlix. 10. The school of Rabbi Jannai said: Jinnon, according to Ps. lxxii. 17, 

The school of Rabbi Chanina said: Chaninah, according to Jer, xvi. 13. And some 
say: Menachem, the son of Hezekiah, according to Lam, i. 16. And our Rabbis say: 

The Leprous One of the house of Rabbi is His Name, as it is written Is. liii. 4. Rabbi 
Nacbmansaid: If He is amon^ the living, He is like me, according to Jer. xxx. 21. 

Rabb said : If He is among the living-, He is like Rabhi Jebudah the Holy, and if 
among the dead He is like Daniel, the man greatly beloved. Rabbi Jehuduh said, Rabh 
said : God will raise up to them another David, according to Jer. xxx, 9, a passage 
which evidently points to the future. Rabbi Papa said to Abaji; Butwebavetbis other 
Scripture Ezek, xxxvii. 25, and the two terms (Messiah and David) stand related like 
Augustus and Caesar. Rabbi Samlai illustrated Amos v. 18, hy a parable of the cock- 
and the bat which were looking for the light. The cock said to tbe bat: I look for the 
light, hut of what use is the light to thee? So it happened to a Sadducee who said to 
Rahbi Abahu : When will the Messiah come P He answered him : When darkness 
covers this people. He said to him : Dost thou intend to curse me ? He replied : It is 
said in Scripture Is. lx, 2. Rahbi ELiezer taught: The days of the Messiah are forty 
years, according to Ps. xcv. 10, Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Asariah, said : Seventy 
years, according to Is. xxiii. 15, ' according to the days of a King, 1 the King there 
spoken of heing the unique king, the Messiah, Rabbi said : Three generations, 
according to Ps. lxxii, 5, Rahbi HilLel said: Israel shall have no more Messiah, for 
they have had Him in the days of Hezekiah. Rahbi Joseph said : May God forgive 
Rabbi Ilillel: when did Hezekiah live? During the first Temple. And Zechariah 
prophesied during the second Temple, and said Zeeh, 9. We have tbe tradition 
that Rabhi Eliezer said: Tbe days of the Messiah are forty years. It is written 
Deut. viii. 3, 4, and again in Ps. xc. 15 (showing that the days of rejoicing must bo 
like those of affliction in tbe wilderness). Rahbi Dosa said : Four hundred years, 
quoting Gen. xv. 13 in connection with the same Psalm. Rabbi thought it was 365 
years, according to the solar year, quoting la. Ixiii. 4. He aaked the meaning of the 
words: i The day of vengeance is in My heart/ Rabbi Jochanan explained them: I 
have manifested it to My heart, but not to My members, and Rahbi Simon hen 
Lakish: To My heart, and not to the ministering angels. Abimi taught that the 
days of the Messiah were to last for Israel 7,000 years (a Divine marriage-week), 
according to Is. lxii. 5. Rahbi Jehudah said, that Rabhi Samuel said, that tbe days 
of the Messiah were to be as from the day that the world was created until now, 
according to Deut. xi. 21. Rahbi Nachman said: As from the days of Noah till now, 
according to Is. liv* 9. Rahhi Chija said, that Rabhi Jochanan said: All the 
prophets have only prophesied in regard to tbe days of the Messiah ; but in regard 
to the world to come, eye has not seen, O God, beside Thee, what He hath prepared 
for him that waibeth for Him (Is. Ixiv. 4). And this is opposed to what Rahhi 
Samuel said, that there waa no difference between this world and the days of the 
Messiah, except that foreign domination would cease. Upon which the Talmud goes 
off to discourse upon repentance, and its relation to perfect righteousness. 

Lengthy as this extract may he, it will at least show the infinite difference be¬ 
tween the Rabbinic expectation of the Messiah, and the picture of Him presented 
in the New Testament. Surely tbe Messianic idea, as realised in Christ, could not 
have been derived from the views current in those times I 
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ON THE SUPPOSED TEMPLE-SYNAGOGUE. 


(Yol i. Book II, ch. x. p. 246.) 



Putting aside, as quite untenable, the idea of a regular Beth ha-Midrash in the 
Temple (though advocated even by Wiineehe), we have here to inquire whether 
any historical evidence can be adduced for the existence of a Synagogue within the 
bounds of the Temple-buildings. The notice (Sot vii, 8) that on every Sabbatic 
year lection of certain portions was made to the people in the * Court/ and that 
a service was conducted there during public farts on account of dry weather (Taan. 
ii. 6)j can, of course, not be adduced aa proving tlie existence of a regular Temple- 
Synagogue, On the other hand, it is expressly said in Sanh. 88 6, lines 19, 20 
from top, that on the Sabbaths and feast-days the members of the Sanhedrin went 
out upon the Chd or Terrace of the Temple, when questions were asked of them 
and answered. It is quite true that in Tos, Sanh, vii. (p. 158, col d) we have an 
inaccurate statement about the second of the Temple-Sanhedrin as sitting on the 
Chel (instead of at the entrance to the Priests’ Court, es in Ssnh, 88 fi), and that 
there the Sabbath and festive discourses are loosely designated as a 1 Beth ha* 
Midrash ’ which was on ' the Temple-Mount/ 1 But since exactly the same de¬ 
scription—indeed, in the same words—of what took place is given in the Toeephta 
as in the Talmud itself, the former must be cnrrected hy the latter, or rather the 
term ' Beth ha-Midrash 1 must be taken in the wider and more general sense as the 
'place of Rabbinic exposition/ and not as indicating any permanent Academy, But 
even if the words in the Tosephta were to be taken in preference to those in the 
Talmud itself, they contain no minium of any Temple-Synagogue* 

Equally inappropriate are the other arguments in favour of this supposed 
Temple-Synagogue. The first of them is derived from a notice in Tos. Stikkah, 
iv, 4, in which R. Joshua explains how, during the first night of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, the pious never * saw sleep/ since they went, first* Lo the Morning 
Sacrifice, thence to the Synagogue, thence to the Beth ha-Midraah, thence to the 
festive sacrifices, thence to eat and to drink, thence again to the Beth ha-Midnah, 
thence to the Evening Sacrifice, and thence to the "joy of the house of water- 
drawing” 1 (the night-feast and services in the Temple-Courts), The only other 
argument is thAt from Yoma vii. 1, 2, where we read that while the bullock and 
the goat were burned the High-Priest read to the people certain portions of the 
Law, the roll of which was handed hy the Chaxatn of the Synagogue (it is not said 
which Synagogue) to the head of the Synagogue, by Mm to the Sagan, and hy the 
Sagan to the High-Priest,* How utterly inconclusive inferences from these notices 


1 So also by A/'arwnjdci, Tad ha-Chaa. the Law by the kings of Israel to the people, 

tqI, iv, p, 241 a (Hilc. Sanh. eh. ill.). according to Drat. xxxL 10. Wilt it be 

* A similar arrangement la described In argued from thb that there wu a Synagogue 

Got. vll. 8 aa connected with the reading of in the Temple in the early daya of tne kings 7 
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are, need not be pointed out More than this—the existence of a Tom pie-Synagogue 
seema entirely incompatible with the remark in Yoma vii, 2, that it was impossible 
for anyone present at the reading of the High-Priest- to witness the burning of the 
bullock and goat—and that, not because the former took place in a regular Temple- 
Synagogue, hut ‘ because the way was far and the two services were exactly at the 
same time. 1 Such, so far as I know, are all the Talmudical passages from which 
the existence of a regular Temple-Synagogue has been inferred, and with what 
reason, the reader may judge for himself. 

It is indeed easy to understand that Rahbinism and later Judaism should have 
wished to locate a Synagogue and a Beth ha-Midrash within the sacred precincts of 
the Temple itself. But it is difficult to account for the circumstance that such 
Christian scholars as Iceland, Carpzov , and Light foot should have been content to 
repeat the statement without subjecting its grounds to personal examination, 
Vitringa (Syuag. p, 30) almost grows indignant at the possibility of any doubt— 
and that, although he himself quotes passages from Maimonides to the effect that 
the reading of the Law by the Hiyh-Pidtst on the Day of Atonement took place in 
the Court of the JVomen, and hence not in any supposed Synagogue, Yet commen¬ 
tators generally, and writers on the Life of Christ have located the sitting of our 
Lord among the Doctors in the Temple in this supposed Temple-Synagogue 1 1 



1 Id a former book (‘Sketches of Jewish Life 
in the Time of our Lord') 1 had expressed 
hesitation and misgivings otf the subject. 
These (as explained in the text), a fuller study 
has converted into absolute certitude against 
the popularly accepted hypothesis. And what, 
indeed, could have been the meaning of a 
Synagogue—which, after all, stood as sub¬ 


stitute for the Temple and its Services— 
within the precincts of the Temple; or how 
could the respective services be so arranged 
as not to clash ; or, lastly* have not the 
prayers of the Synagogue, admittedly, taken 

the place of the Services ami Sacrifices of the 
Temple ? 
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APPENDIX XI, 

ON THE PROPHECY, IS. XL, 3, 

(Sc* vol. I Book 1L ch. xL p. 260, Note 2.) 

According to the Synoptic Gospels, the public appearance and preaching' of John 
was the fulfil meet of the prediction with which the second part of the prophecies 
of Isaiah open*, called by the Rabbis, * t lie book of consolations 1 A Her a brief 
general preface (Is, xl. 1 r :?), the words occur which are quoted by St, Matthew and 
St. Mark (Is. xl, 3), and more Fully by St, Luke (Is, xl. 3-5), A roorv appropriate 
beginning of ‘the book of consolations ' could scarcely be conceived. 

The quotation of Is, xl. 3 is made according to the LXX, ( the only difference 
being the change of * the paths of our God "into'His paths/ The divergences 
between the LXX> and our Hebrew text of Is. xl 4, 6 are somewhat more 
numerous, but equally unimportant—the main difference from the Hebrew original 
lying in this, that, instead of rendering ‘ all fUeh shall see it together/ we have in 
the LXX. and the New Testament, 1 all flesh shall see tbe salvation of God/ As 
it can scarcely be supposed that the LXX. read for nn\ we must regard their 
rendering as Targurme, Lastly, although according to the accents in the Hebrew 
Bible we should read,' Tbe Voice of one crying: In the wilderness prepare/ Ac., 
yet, as alike the LXX., the Targum, and the Synoptista render, * Tbe Voice of one 
crying in the wilderness: Prepare,’ their testimony must he regarded as outweigh¬ 
ing the authority of tbe accents, which are of so much later date. 

But the main question is, whether la. xl. 3, Ac., refers to Messianic times or 
noL Most modern interpreters regard it as applying to the return of the exiles 
from Babylon. This is not tbe place to enter on a critical disruption of the 
passage \ but it may he remarked that tbe insertion of the word ‘ salvation ' in v, 5 
by the LXX. seems to imply that they had viewed it as Messianic. It is, at any 
rate, certain that theSynoptistsso understood the Tendering of the LXX. But this 
is not all. The quotation from Is. xl. was regarded by the Evangelists as fulfilled, 
when John the Baptist announced the coming Kingdom of God. We have proof 
positive that, on the supposition of the correctness of the announcement made by 
John, they only took the Tiew of their contemporaries in applying Is. lx. 3, Ac,, to 
the preaching of the Baptist, Tbe evidence bare seems to be indisputable, for 
(Ae Targum renders (At dose of r. 9 ('say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your 
God ! *) Ay (At words : * Say to (At eities of the Kcmst of Judak^ (Ac Kingdom of your 
God sA all be manifested* 

In fact, according to the Targum, 1 the good tidings f are not brought by Zion 
Dcr by Jerusalem, but to Son and to Jerusalem, 
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APPENDIX XII. 

ON THE BAPTISM OF PROSELYTES. 

(See vol. i. Book II* ch_ xi. p. 273.) 

Only those who have made study of It can have any idea how large, and some* AFP, 
timee bewildering, is the literature on the subject of Jewish Proselytes and their xil 

Baptism. Our present remarks will be confined to the Baptism of Proselytes- ^ 

L Generally, as regards proselytes (GVn"m) we have to distinguish between the 
(Per ha-Shaar (proselyte of the gate) and Ger To&habh ( f sojourner/ settled among 
Israel), and again the Ger hatstsedeq (proselyte of righteousness) and Ger habberith 
(proselyte of the covenant). The former are referred to by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 7. 2), 
and frequently in the New Testament, in the Authorised Version under the design 
nation of those who ‘fear God/ Acts xiii. 1C, 20; are i religious, 1 Acta xiii- 43; 

* devout/ Acts xiii. 60; xvii. 4, 17; * worship God/ Acta xvi. 14; xviii. 7. 

Whether the expression 1 devout * and i feared God 5 in Acte x. 2, 7 refers to pro¬ 
selytes of the gate is doubtful. As the 1 proselytes of the gate' only professed their 
faith in the God of Israel, and merely bound themselves to the observance of tho 
so-called seven Noachic commandments (on which in another place), the question 
of ‘baptism 1 need not he discussed in connection with them, since they did not 
even undergo circumcision. 

2. It was otherwise with f the proselytes of righteousness/ who became f chil¬ 
dren of the covenant/ ‘ perfect Israelites/ Israelites in every respect, both as re¬ 
garded duties and privileges. All writers are agreed that three things were 
required for the admission of such proselytes: Circumcision (Milah) t Baptism 
( Tthhilah ), and a Sacrifice (Qorban t in the case of women : baptism and sacrifice)— 
the latter consisting of a humt-offering of a heifer, or of a pair of turtle doves or of 
young doves {Maimonides f Hilkh. lss, Biah xiii. 6). After the destruction of the 
Temple promise had to be made of such a sacrifice when the services of the 
Sanctuary were restored. On this and the ordinances about circumcision it is not 
necessary to enter further. That baptism was absolutely necessary to make a 
proselyte is so frequently stated as not to be disputed (See Maimonides, u. a.; the 
tractate Massekheth Get-im in Kirchhdm's Septem Libri Talm, Parvi, pp, 38-44 
[which, however, adds little to our knowledge}; Targum on Ex. xii, 44; Ber. 47 b ; 

Kerith. 9 a ; Jer. Yeham. p. 8 d ; Yeham. 45 b t 40 n and 5,48 5 r 76 a j Ah. Sar. 57 a t 
69 a, and other passages). There was, indeed, a difference between Rabbis Joshua 
and Eliezer, tbe former maintaining that baptism alone without circumcision, the 
latter that circumcision alone without baptism, sufficed to make a proselyte, but 
the sages decided in favour of the necessity of both rites (Yeham. 48 a and b ), 

Tbe baptism was to be performed in the presence of three witnesses, ordinarily 
Sanhedrists (Yebam, 47 b) r but in case of necessity others might act. The person 
to be baptized, having cut his hair and Gails, undressed completely, made fresh pro- 
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APP, Tension of his faith before what were designated 'the father* of the baptism’ (our 

XII Godfather*! Keihub. 11a; Erub* 16 a), and then immersed completely, so that 

r every part of the body was touched by the water. The rite would, of course, be 
accompanied by exhortations and benediction* {Maimomdes f Hilkh. Milah iii. 4; 
Ilillih, lea, Biab xiv. 0), Baptism wo* not to be administered at night, nor 

on a Sabbath or feast-day (Yebam H 46 b). Women w-ere attended by those of 

th tir own sejt, the Rabbis standing at the door outside* Yet unborn children of 
prosel)1es did not require to be baptized, because they were born ‘in holiness 1 
(Yebarn* 78 c) + In regard to the little children of proselytes opinionsdillrivd* A 
person under age was indeed received, but not regarded as properly an Israelite 
tilJ lie had attained majority. Secret baptism, or where only the mother hi ought 
a child, wus not acknowledged. In general, the staieinents of a proselyte about 
bis baptism required attestation by witnesses. Put the children of a Jewess or 
of a proselyte w'ere regarded as Jews, even if the baptism of the father was 
doubtful. 

It. was indeed a great thing when, in the words of Mnimonides, a stranger 
sought shelter under the witigs of the Shekhinnh, and the change of condition 
which he underwent was regarded as complete. The waters of baptism wt-ns to 
him in very truth, though in a far different from the Christian aense, the 1 hath of 
regeneration 1 (Titus iii* 6), As be stepped out of ilirss waters lie was considered 
as * bom anew ’—in the language of the Rabbis, as if he were ' a little child just 

born f (Yeb, 22 a ; 48 b ; 97 £), as * a child of one dsy * (Maas. Ger* c. ii.)* But this 

new birth was not' a birth from above 1 in the sense of moral or spiritual renova* 
tion,but only as implying a new relationship to God, to Israel, and to bis own post, 
present, and future. It was expressly enjoined that all the difficulties of his new 
citizenship should first he set before him, and if, alter that, be took upon himself 
the yoke of the law, be should be told how all those sorrows and persecutions were 
intended to convey a greater blessing, and all those commandments to redound to 
greater merit. More especially was he to regard himself as a new man in reference 

to bis past* Country, home, habits, friends, and relations were all changed. The 
past, with all that had belonged to it, was pa^t, and he was a new man—the old, 
with its defilement*, was buried in the water* of baptism* This was carried out 
with such pitiless logic as not only to determine such question* as those of inherit¬ 
ance, but that it was declared that, except for the eake of not bringing proselytism 
into contempt, a proselyte might have wedded his own mother or sister (comp. Yeh. 
22 a ; Sanh. 68 fr). It ia a curious circumstance that marriage with a female pro¬ 
selyte was apparently very popular {Horny. 13 a, line 5 from bottom ; see also 
9hem. R. 27), and the Talmud nftmefl at leAs»t three celebrated doctors who were 
the offspring of such unions (comp* Der'enboutp, Hist, de la Palest., p. 223, note 2)* 
The praises of proselytes and pronelytism are also *ung in Vary* R* L 

If anything could have further enhanced the value of such proselytism, it would 
have been its supposed antiquity. Tradiii >n truced it up to Ahrabam and Sarah, 
and the expression (Gen* xii. 6) ‘ th* souls that they had gotten 1 was explained as 
referring to their proselytes, since 'every one that makes a proselyte is as if be 
made (created) him f (Ber* R* 3fl, comp «lao the Targuma Pseudo-Jon. and Jenia, 
and Midr* on Gant. i. 3)* The Taltuud, di tiering in this from the Targumim, finds 
in Exod* ii 5 a reference to the baptism of Pharaoh 1 * daughter (Sotab 12 6, 
line S; MegilL 13 a, lineal)* In Shem. II. 27 Jethro is proved to bare been a 
Convert, from the circumstance that bis original name bad been Jether (Exod* 
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fr, 18), an additional letter (Jethro), as in the case of Abrnham, having been APP. 

added to his name when he became a proselyte (comp, also Zehliach. 116 <i and XTT 

Tarjnim Pa.-Jon* on Exod + xviii. 6, 27, Numb, xxiv. 21, Tu pass over other 
instances, we are pointed to Ruth (Turgum on Ruth i. 10, 15), and to Nebnzaradan 
—who is also described as j* proselyte (Pnnh t 96 b, line 19 irom the bottom). But 
it s said tlat tn tie days of David and Solomon proselytes were not admitted by 
the Sanhedrin because their motives were suspected (Yeb* 76 fl),or that at least 
tbev were closelv watched. 

But although the baptism of proselytes seems thus far beyond doubt, Christian 
theologians have discussed the question, whether the rite was practised at the time 
of Christ, or only introduced after the destructioo of the Temple and its Services, 
to take the place of the Sacrifice previously ode red. The controversy, which owed 
its origin chiefly to dogmatic prejudices on the part of Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Baptists, has since been continued on historical or qussi-historical grounds. The 

silence of Josephus and Philo can scarcely be quoted in favour of the later origin 
of the rite. On tbe other hand, it may be urged that, as Baptism did not take the 
place of sacrifices in any other instance, it would be difficult account for the 
origin of such a rite in connection with the admission of proselytes. 

Again, if a Jew who bad become Levitically defiled, required immersion, it is 
difficult to suppose that a heathen would have been admitted to all the services of 
the Sanctuary without a similar purification. Bnt we have also positive testimony 
(which the objections of Winer y Keii t and Leyrer p in my opinion do not invalidate), 
that the baptism uf proselytes existed in the time of Ilillel an 1 Shammai. For, 
whereas the school of Shammai is said to have allowed a proselyte who was cir¬ 
cumcised on the eve of the Passover, to partake after baptism of the Passover, 1 the 
school of Hillel forbade it. This controversy must be regarded as proving that at 
that time (previous to Christ) the baptism of proselytes was customary a (Pea* viii. 9, 

Eduy. v, 2), 

1 The case supposed by the school of and bo to come to baptism* For that the 

Shammai would, however, have be^n impos- baptizing would be acceptable to Him, if they 

Bible, since, according to Rabbinic directions, made use of it, not fur the pairing away 

a certain time n ust have elApaed between (remission) of some sins, but for the purifica- 

circumcision and baptism. tion of the body, after that the eoul had been 

* The following notice from Joseph um (Ant. previously cleansed by righteousness. And 

rviii. 5.2) is n a only interesting in iuself, when others had come in crowds, for they 

but for the view which it presents of baptism. were exceedingly* moved by hearing these 
It shows what views rationalising Jews took words* Herod, fearing lest such influence of 

of the work of the Baptist, and how little such his over the people might lead to some 

were able to enter iato the real meaning of reuellion, for they seemed ready to do any- 

his baptism, * But to some of the Je^s it thing by his council, deemed it beat, before 

appeared, that the destruction of Herod's anything new should happen through him, 

army came from God, and, indeed, as a to put him to death, rather than that, when 

righteous punishment on account of what bad a change should arise in affaire, he might 

been done to John, who waa suroamed the have to repent,* Ac, On the credibility of 

Baptist. For Herod ordered him to be killed, ihi* Testimony aee the Article oa Joseph in 

a good maa, and who commanded the Jews Smith's ‘Dictionary of Christian Biography,' 

to exercise virtue, both as to righteousnesa vnl r iii + pp, 441^60 (see especially pp. 458, 
towards one another, and piety towards God, 45*1), 
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(See voL L Book ML cb. i. p. 80G.) 

Without here entering on a discussion of the doctrine of Angela and devils 
presented in Ho]y Scripture, the Apocrypha, and the Pseudepigrapha, it will be 
admitted thrtt considerable progression may be marked as we advance from even 
the latest Canonical to Apocryphal, and again from these to tbe Pseudepigraphlc 
Writings. Tbe same remark applies even more strongly to a comparison of the 
latter with Rabbinic literature. There we have comparatively little of the 
Biblical in its purity. But, added to it, we now find much that is the outcome of 
Eastern or of prurient imagination, of national conceit, of ignorant superstition, 
and of foreign, especially Persian, elements. In this Utter respect it is true—not, 
indeed, as regnrda tbe doctrine of good and evil Angels, but much of its Rabbinic 
elaboration—that 1 tbe names of the Angels (and of the months) were brought 
from Babylon 1 (Jer. IWh. haSh. 56 d; Ber, R. 48), and with the * names, 1 not a 
few of the notions regarding them. At the same time, it would be unjust to deny 
that much of the symbolism which it is evidently intended to convey is singularly 
beautiful. 

I. Anorloloot. 


1. Creation^ Number , Duration, and Location of the Angels* We are now con¬ 
sidering. not the Anyet*Princes hut that vast unnumbered * Host 1 generally desig¬ 
nated as 'the ministering Angels 1 (^n Opinions difier (Ber, R. 3) 

whether they were created on the second day as being 1 spirits, 11 winds* (Pa* civ. 4), 
or on th* fifth day (Is. vi. 2) in accordance with the works of Creation on those 
days. Viewed in reference to OtxPs Service and Praise, they are 'a flaming fire’: 
in regard to their office, winged messengers (Pirq6 de R, El. 4). But not only so: 
every day ministering Angels are created, whose apparent destiny is only to raise 
the praises of God, after which they pass away into the fiery stream {Nahar de- 
Nur) whence they originally issued 1 (Chug. 14 a; Ber. R. 78), More than this— 
a new Angel is created to execute every behest of God, find then passeth away 
(Chag. u. a). This continual new creation of Angels, which is partly a beautiful 
allegory, partly savours of the doctrine of ‘ emanation, 1 is Biblically supported by 
an appeal to Lament, iii. 23. Thus it may be said that daily a Kath t or company, 
of Angels is created for the daily service of God, and that every word which pn>- 
ceedeth from Ills mouth becomes an 1 Angel ’ [Messenger—mark here tbe ideal 
unity of Word and Deed], (Chag. 14 fl). 

The vast number of that Angelic Host, and the consequent Wety of Israel as 

1 This stream iivnisn from under the throne ctutuit^' In their awe at tbe |hnr at God 

at God, end is rosily the sweat at the * living (Ber, EL 70). 
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agamst its enemies, was described in the most hyperbolic language. There were 
12 Maaaloth (signs of the Zodiac), each having 30 chiefe of armies, each chief 
with 30 legions, each legion with 30 leaders, each leader with 30 captains, each 
captain with 30 under him, and each of these with 365,000 stare—and all were 
created for the sake of Israel! (Bor* 32. b). Similarly, when Nehuchadnezzar 
proposed to ascend into heaven, and to exalt his throne above the stars, and he like 
the Most High, the Bath Qol replied to this grandson of Nimrod that man’s age was 
70, or at most 80 yeare, while the way from earth to the firmament occupied 500 
years/the thickness of the firmament was 600 years, from one firmament to the 
other occupied other 500 years, the feet of the living creatures were equal to all 
that had preceded, and the joints of their feet to as many as had preceded them, 
and so on increasingly through all their members up to their horns, after which 
came the Throne of Glory, the feet of which again equalled all that had preceded, 
and so on (Cling. 13a^). J Tn connection with this we read in Chug. 12 b that there 
are seven heavens: the VUon t in which there is the sun ; Reqia in which the suu 
shines, and the moon, stars, and planets are fixed ; Sheehaqim, in which are the 
millstones to make the manna lor tbo pious ; ZebhuL y in which the Upper Jerusalem, 
and the Temple and the Altar are, and in which Michael, the chief Angel-Prince, 
offers sacrifices ; Maon t in which the Angels of the Ministry are, who sing by night 
and are silent by day for the sake of the honour of Israel (who now have their se^ 
vices); Machon t in which are the treasuries of snow, hail, the chambers of noxious 
dews, and of the receptacles of water, the chamher of the wind, and the cave of 
mist, and their doors are of fire ; lastly, Araboth y wherein Justice, Judgment, and 
Righteousness are, the treasures of Life, of Peace, and of Blessing, the souls of the 
righteous, and the spirits and souls of those who are to be born iu the future, and 
the dew by which the dead are to be raised. There also are the Ophanim, and the 
Seraphim, and the living creatures, and the ministering Angels, and the Throne 
of Glory, and over them is enthroned the Great King. [Por a description of thia 
Throne and of the Appearance of its King, see PirqG de R, Eliez. 4,] On the 
other hand, sometimes every power and phenomenon in Nature is hypostatised into 
an Angel—such as hail, rain, wind, sea, &c. ; similarly, every occurrence, such aa 
life, death, nourishment, poverty, nay, as it is expressed: £ there is not a stalk of 
grass upon earth hut it ha* its Angel in heaven ’ (Ber. R. 10)* This seems to 
approximate the views of Alexandrian Mysticism. So also, perhaps, the idea that 
certain Biblical heroes became after death Angels. But as this may be regarded 
as implying their service as messengers of God, we leave it for the present. 

2. The Angel-Prince*, their location , 7iames y and offices. Any limitation, as to 
duration or otherwise, of the Ministering Angels does not apply either to the 
Ophanim (or wheel-angels), the Seraphim, the Chayoth (or living creatures), nor to 
the Angel-Princes (Ber, R. 78).* In Chag. 13 a f b the name Chaehmal is given 
to the 'living creatures/ The word is explained as composed of two others which 
man silence and speech—it being beautifully explained, that they keep silence 
when the Word proceeds out of the mouth of God, and speak when He has ceased* 
It would be difficult exactly to state the numher of the Angel-Princes. The 70 
nations, of which the world is composed, had each their Angel-Prince (Targ. Jcr. on 
Gen. xi.7, 8; comp. Ber. R. 56; Sheru, R. 21; Vayyi. R. 2D; Ruth R. ed.Warsh. p. 366), 
who plead their cause with God. Hence these Angels are really hostile to Israel, and 
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b See alio 
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l Some add the Cherubim aa another and yean’ journey, which Is proved from the 
wynnitfl class. numerical value of the word * straight 1 

* According to Jar. Ber. lx* 1, the abode of (Ezek. L 7). 
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may be regarded ae not quite good Angels, and ere ceet down when the nation¬ 
ality which they represent U destroyed. It may have been as a reflection on 
Christian teaching that Israel was described as not requiring any representative 
with God, like the Gentiles. For, as will soon appear, this was not the general 
view entertained. Besides these Gentile Angel-Princes there were other chiefs, 
whose office will be explained in the sequel. Of these 6 are specially men¬ 
tioned, of whom four surround the Throne of God: Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, 
and Uriel But the greatest of all is Meta Iron, who is under the Throne, and 
before it. These Angels are privileged to be within the Parked, or cloudy veil, 
while the others only near the Divine commands or counsels outside this curtain 


(Chag.lB^Pirqd d. R, El iv.). It is a slight variation when the Targum Feeuao- 
Jonathan on Jleut. xxxiv. 6 enumerates the following as the 0 principal Angels: 
Michael, Gabriel, Meiatron, Yopbiel, Uriel, and Ynphyophyah. The Book of Enoch 
(ch. xx.) speaks also of 6 principal Angels, while Pirqd d. R, Eliez. iv. mentions 
seven. Id that very curious passage (Berakhotb 61 a) we read of three directions 
given by Suriel, Prince of the Face, to preserve the Rabbis from the Tecbaspilfa 
(company of Evil Angela), or, according to others, from Istalganith (ago t her 
company of Evil Angels), In Chag. 13 b we read of an Angsl called Sandalpon, 
who stands upon the earth, while his head reaches 600 years 1 way beyond the 
living creatures. He is supposed to stand behind the Merkabah (the throne- 
chariot), and make crowns for the Creator, which rise of their own accord. We 


also read of Sagsagel, who taught Moses the sacred Name of Ood, and was present 
ftt bis death. But, cun'ining ourselves to the five principal A ngeU’hiefs, we have, 
a. Afsfofrun, 1 who appears most closely to correspond to the Angel of the Face, 
or the Logos, He is the representative of God. In the Talmud (Sanh. 38 £) ■ 
Christian is introduced as clumsily starting a controversy on this point, that* 
according to the Jewish contention, Exod. xxiv. 1 should have read, 1 Come up to 
Me.' On this R, Idith explained that the expression referred to the Metatrno 
(Exod. xxxiii. 21), but denied the inference that Metatmn was either to be adored, 
or had power to forgive sins, or that he was to be regarded as a Mediator. In 
continuation of this controversy we are told (Chag. 16 a, A) that, when an apostite 
Rabbi had seen Metatron sitting in heaven, and would have inferred from it that 
there were two supreme powers, Metatron received from another Angel 00 fiery 
stripes so as to prove his inferiority 1 In Targ. Pa.-Jon. on Gen. v. 24 he Is called 
the Oreat Scribe, and also the Prince of this world. He is also designated as i the 
Youth/ and in the Kabbalah as 'the Little God, 1 who had 7 names like the 
Almighty, ami shared His Majesty, He is also railed the * Prince of the Face,' 
and described as the Angel who sits in the innermost chamber (Chag. 6 6) t while 
the other Angels hear their commands outside the Veil (Cling, 10 a). He is rep 
sentfd ns showing the unseen to Moses (Siphrd, p. 141 a), and is instructing ioflinu 
who have died without receiving knowledge (Abhod. Zar 3 A), In the Introduction 
to the Mi dr ash on Lamentations there is a revolting story in which Melatron is re 
presented as proposing to abed tears in order that Ood might not hare to weep over 
(he destruct ion of Jerusalem, U> which, however, the Almighty is made to refuse 
His assent. We hesitate to quote furl her from the passage. In Siphrd on Deut. 
(ed. Friedm. p. 141 a ) Metatmn is said to have shown Moses the whole of Pales¬ 
tine. He is also said to have gone before Israel in the wildernesa- 


i On the rentr omiv on the meaning of the Metator, divider, arranger, representative, 

name Metatnm. whet Fist it means under the we will not enter, 
throne, or behind the throne, or la the tame as 
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b „ Michael (/who is like God ? *), or the Great Prince (Chag. 12 b). He stands 
at the right hand of the throne of God. According to Targ, Ps.-Jon, on Exod, 
Trig. 1, be is the Prince of Wisdom, According to the Targum on Ps, cxxxvii. 
7 S f the Trince of Jerusalem, the representative of Israel. According to Sehacli* 
62 a he offers upon the heavenly Altar; according to some, the souls of the pious; 
according to others, lambs of tire. Bat, although Michael is the Prince of Israel, 
he is not to be invoked by them (Jer. Ber. ix. 13 a). Id Yoma 77 a we have an 
instance of his ineffectual advocacy for Israel before tbe destruction of Jerusalem, 
The origin of his name as connected with the Song of Moses at tha Red Sen is 
explained in Bemidb. R. 2. Many instances of his activity are related. Thus, he 
delivered Abraham from the fiery oven of Nimrod, and afterwards, also, the Three 
Children out of the fiery furnace. Ho was the principal or middle Angel of tho 
three who came to announce to Abraham the birth of Isaac, Gabriel being at his 
right, and Repbael at bis left, Michael also saved Lot, Michael and Gabriel 
wrote down that the primogeniture belonged to Jacob, and God confirmed it* 
Michael and Gabriel acted as 1 friends of the bridegroom y in the nuptials of Adam* 
Yet they could not bear to look upon the glory of Moses, Michael is also supposed 
to ha’we been the Angel in the bush (according to others, Gabriel). At the death 
of Moses, Michael prepared his bier, Gabriel spread a cloth over the head of Moses, 
and Sagsagel over his feet* In the world to come Michael would pronounce the 
blessing over the fruits of Eden, then hand them to Gabriel, who would give them 
to the patriarchs, and eo on to David, The superiority of Michael over Gabriel ia 
asserted in Ber* 4 b , where, by an ingenious combination with Dan. x* 13, it ia 
shown that Is. vi. 6 applies to him (both having the word one). It is added 
that Michael flies in one flight, Gabriel in two, Elijah in four, and the Angel of 
Death in eight flights (no doubt to give time for repentance). 

c. Gabriel (‘ the Hero of God f ) represents rather judgment, while Michael 
represents meTC} r . Thus he destroyed Sodom (Bah. Mez. 66 b f and other places). 
Ho restored to Tamar the pledges of Judah, which Sammael had taken away 
(Sot. 10 i). He struck the servants of the Egyptian princess, who would have 
kept their mistress from taking Moses out of the water (Sot. 12 i) ; also Moses, 
that he might cry and so awaken pity. According to some, it was he who 
delivered the Three Children ; but all are agreed that he killed the men that were 
standing outside the furnace. He also smote the army of Sennacherib. Tho 
passage in Ezek* x* 2, 7 was applied to Gabriel, who had received from the Cherub 
two coals, which! however, he retained for six years, in tbe hope that Israel might 
repent.* He is supposed to be referred to in Ezek. ix. 4 as affixing the mark on the 
forehead which is a rip drawn, in tbe case of the wicked, in blood (Shabb. So a)* 
We are also told that he had instructed Moses about making the Candlestick, on 
which occasion he had put on an apron, like a goldsmith ; and that he had disputed 
with Michael about the meaning of a word. To his activity the bringing of fruits 
to maturity Is ascribed—perhaps because he was regarded as made of fire, while 
Michael was made of snow (Deh. R, 5), These Angels are supposed to stand 
beside each other, without tho fire of the one injuring the snow of tho other. The 
curious legend is connected with him (Shabb. 6G S, Sanh. 21 6), that, when 
Solomon married tbe daughter of Pharaoh, Gabriel descended into the sea, and fixed 
a reed in it, around which a mudbank gathered, on which a forest sprang up. On 
this site imperial Rome was built* The meaning of tho legend—or perhaps rather 
allegory—seems (as explained in other parts of this hook) that, when Israel began 
to decline from God, the punishment through its enemies was prepared, which 
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culminated in the dominion of Rome* Iq the future age Gahriel would hunt and 
shy Leviathan* This also may be a parabolic representation of Ibe destruction of 
Israel's enemies* 

d m Of Uriel (* God is my light') and Hephael ('God henls ') it need only be said, 
that the oue stands at the left side of the Throne of glory, the other behind it. 1 

3. The Ministering Angels and their Ministty . The ministry of the Angels 
may be divided into two parts, that of praising God, aud that of executing Ilia 
behests. In regard to the former, there are 604,000 myriads who daily praise the 
Name of God* From sunrise to sundown they say: Holy, holy, holy, and from 
eundown to sunrise : Blessed be the Glory of God from its place* lu connection 
with this we nmy mention the beautiful allegory (Shem, R. 21) that the Angel of 
prayer weaves crowns for God out of the prayers of Israel* As to the execution 
of the Divine commands by the Angels, it is suggested (Aboth d. It. Nathan 8; 
that their general designation sa ministering Angela might have led to jealousy 
among them. Accordingly, their names were always a composition of that of 
God with the special commissi on entrusted to them (Shem. R. 29), so that the 
name of each Angel depended on his message, and might vary with it (Ber* R. 78)* 
This is beautifully explained in Yallcut (vol* ii. Par. 797), where we are told that 
each Angel has a tablet on bis heart, in which the Name of God and that of the 
Angel is combined* This change of names explained the answer of the Angel to 
Manoah (Demidb* R* 10). It is impossible to enumerate all the instances of 
Angelic activity recorded in Talmudic writings* Angels had performed the music 
at the first sacrifice of Adam ; they had announced the consequences of his 
punishment; they had cut off the hands and feet of the serpent; they had ap¬ 
peared to Abrahnm in the form of a baker, a sailor, aud an Arab* 120,000 of 
them had danced before Jacob when he left Laban ; 4,000 myriads of them were 
ready to fight for him against Eeau ; 22,000 of them descend**! on Sine; and stood 
beside Israel when, in their terror at the Voice of God, they fled for twelve miles* 
Angels were directed to close the gates of heaven when the prayer of Moses with 
the All-powerful, Ineffahle Name in it, which he had learnt from Sagsagel, would 
have prevented his death. Finally, as they were pledged to help Israel, so would 
they also punish every apostate Israelite* Especially would they execute that 
most terrible punishment of throwing souls to each other from one world to 
another* By the side of these debasing superstitions we come upon beautiful 
allegories, such as that a good and an evil Angel Always accompanied man, hut 
especially on the eve of the Sahhath when he returned from the Synagogue, and 
that for every precept be ohrerved God sent him a protecting Angel* This idea is 
realistically developed in Pirkd d. It. Et* 15, where the various modes and times in 
which the good Angels keep man from destruction are set forth* 

It is qnite in accordance with what we know of the system of Rahbioism, 
that the heavenly host should be represented as forming a sort of consultative San¬ 
hedrin. Since God never did anything without first taking counsel with the family 
above (Sanh* 38 b)? it h*d been so when lie resolved to create man. After¬ 
wards the Angela had interceded for Adam, and, when God pointed to his dis¬ 
obedience, they had urged that thusdeaLh would also come upon Moses and Aaron, 
who were sinless, since one fate must come to the just and the unjust* Similarly, 

i The names of the four Angel-Princes— whan He tikes away, not when He givetb 
Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael—am (Joh i. 21)—and it u argued that, wherever 
explained in Bemid* R- 2. the expression * and Jehovah ’ occurs, as in 

rAcCTniiog to Jer, Bar* Ijl 7 (p. 14 b\ the last danse of 1 Kings xxiL 28, it means 
God only takes counsel with His Sanhedrin God and His Sanhedrin. 
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they had interceded for Isaac, when Abraham was about to offer him, and finally 
dropped three tears on the sacrificial knife, by which ita edge became blunted* 
And so through thereat of Israel's history, where on all critical occasions Jewish 
legend introduces the Angels ou the scene, 

4. Limitation of the power of the Angels. According to Jewish ideas, the 
faculties, the powers, and even the knowledge of Angels were limited. They are, 
indeed, pure spiritual beings (Vayyikra K. 24), without sensuous requirements 
( Yom* 75 b)j without hatred, envy, or jealousy (Cbag* 14), and without sin 
(Pirqtf d, U, El. 46)* They kuow much, notably tke_future (Ab, d, R* Nath. 37), 
and have part in the Divine Light. They livo on the beams of the Divine Glory 
(Rem. R* 21\ are not subject to our limit at ious as to movement, see but arc not seen 
(Ab. d* R, Nath, u* s*), can turn their face to any side (Ab. d, R, Nath, 37), and 
only appear to share in our ways, such as in eating (Her, R. 48). Still, in many 
respects they are inferior to Israel, and had been employed in ministry (Ber. R. 75)* 
They were unable to give names to the animals, which Adam did (Pirq6 d. R* El. 13). 
Jacob had wrestled with the Angel and prevailed over him when the Angel wept 
(Cbulh 92 a). Thus it was rather their nature than their powers or dignity which 
distinguished them from man. No Angel could do two messages at the same time 
(Ber, R. 50). In general they are merely instruments blindly to do a certain 
work, not even beholdiug the Throne of Glory (Bernidb. R. 14), but needed mutual 
assistance (Vayyikin R, 31). They are also liable to punishments (Chag* 16 a). 
Thus, they were banished from their station for 138 years, because they had told 
Lot that God would destroy Sodom, while the AngcLPrinces of the Gentiles were 
kept in chains till the days ot Jeremiah* Aa regards their limited knowledge, with 
the exception of Gabriel, they do not understand Chaldee or Syriac (Sot, 33 a). 
The realistic application of their supposed ignorance on this score need not here be 
repeated (see Sbabb, 12 b). As the Angels are inferior to the righteous, it follows 
that they are so to Israel* God had informed the Angela that the creation 
of man was superior to theirs, and it had excited their envy, Adam attained a 
place much nearer to God than they, and God loved Israel more than the Angels. 
And God had left all the ministering Angels in order to come to Moses, and 
when He communicated with him it was directly, and the Angels standing be- 
tween them did not hear what passed* In connection with this ministry of the 
Angela on behalf of Biblical heroes a curious legend may here find ita place. 
From a combination of Ex, xviii. 4 with Ex. ii, 15 the strange inference was made 
that Moses bad actually been seized by Pharaoh* Two different accounts of how 
he escaped from his power are given. According to the one, the sword with which 
he was to be executed rehounded from tbe neck of Moses, and woa broken, to 
which Cant, vii* 5 was supposed to refer, it being added that the rehound killed 
the would-be executioner* According to another account, an Angel took the place 
of Moses, and thus enabled him to flv, hia flight being facilitated by the circum¬ 
stance that all the attendants of the king were miraculously Tendered either dumb, 
deaf, ot blind, so that they could not execute the behests of their master. Of this 
miraculous interposition Moses is supposed to have been reminded in Ex* iv. 11, 
for hia encouragement in undertaking hia mission to Pharaoh* In the exaggeration 
of Jewish hoastfulnees in the Law, it was said that the Angels had wished to 


receive the Law, but that they had not been granted this privilege (Job xxviii, 21), 
And sixty myriads of Angels bad crowned with two frowns every Israelite who 
at Mount Sinai had taken upon himself the Law (Shabb* 88 a). la view of all 
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THE ANGELS NOT ABSOLUTELY GOOD. 


APP. tbLa we need scarcely mention the Rabbinic prohibition to address to the Angels 
XIII prayers, even although they boro them to heaven (Jer. Ber. ix. 1), or to make 

pictorial representations of them (Targ. Pa-Jon. on Ex. xx. 33; Mecbilta on the 
passage, ed. Weiss t p. 80 a)* 

5* The An gets are not absolutely good. Strange as it may seen** this is really 
the view expressed by the Rabbi*, Thus it is said that, when God consulted the 
Angels, they opposed the creation of man, and that, for this reason, God had con¬ 
cealed from them that man would ain. But more than this—the Angela bad 
actually conspired for the fall of man (the whole of this is nlwi related in Pirqfi d* 
R, El. 13). Nor had their jealousy and envy been confined to that occasion. 
They had accused Abraham, that, when he gave a great feast at the weaning of Isaac, 
be did not even offer to God a bullock or a goat. Similarly, they had laid charges 
against Ishmael, in the hope that he might be left to perish of thirst. They had 
expostulated with Jacob, because he went to sleep at Bethel, But especially had 
they, from envy, opposed Moses 1 ascension into heaven; they had objected to his being 
allowed to write down the Law, falsely urging that Moses would claim the glory 
of it for himself, and they are represented, in a strangely blasphemous manner, as 
having been with difficulty appeased by God. In Sbabb. 88 b we have an account 
of how Moses pacified the Angels, by showing that the Law was not suitable fur 
them, since they were not subject to sinful desires, upon which they became 
the friends of Moses, and each taught him some secret, among others the Angel of 
death how to Arrest the pestilence. Again, it is said, that the Angela were wont 
to bring charges againat Israel, and that, when Wsnasseh wished to repent, the 
Angels shut the entrance to heaven, so that his prayer might not penetrate into 
the presence of God. 

Equally profane, though in another direction, is the notion that Angela might 
he employed for magical purposes. This had happened at the siege of Jerusalem 
under Nebuchadnezzar, when, after the deAth of that mighty hero Abika, the son 
of Gaphteri, Chananeel, the uncle of Jeremiah, had conjured up ministering Angels, 
who afirighted the Chaldees into flight On this God had changed their names, 
when Chananeel, unable any longer to command their services, bad summoned up 
the Prince of the World hy using the Ineffable Name, and lifted Jerusalem into 
the air, hut God had trodden it down again, to all which Lam, ii. 1 referred 
(Yalk. yol. ii. p. 100 c and d r PAr. 1001). The same story is repeated in another 
place (p. 107, last line of col. c, and rol. <T), with the addition that the lending in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem had proposed to defend the city hy conjuring up the Angela 
of Water and Fire, and surrounding their city with waIIs of water, of fire, or of 
iron ; hut their hopes were disappointed when God assigned to the Angels names 
different from those which they had previously possessed, so that when called upon 
they were unable to do what was expected of them. 

6. The Names of the Angel i. Besides those already enumerated, we may here 
mention, 1 the Sar ha-0lnm f or 1 Prince of the World* (Yeh, 1G £); the Prince of 
the Sea, whose name is supposed to hare been Nahab t and whom God destroyed 
because he had refused to receive the waters which had cnvered the world, and llie 
smell of whose dead body would kill every one if it were not covered hy water, 
Jhimah is the Angel of the realm of the dead (Ber. 18 £). When the soul of the 
righteous leaves the body, the ministering Angels announce it before God, Who 
deputes them to meet it. Three hosts of Angels then proceed on this errand, 

l ji u fa riel— perhaps 1 the crown of God’ — seems to be a name given to the Deity (Ber 7 a> 
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each quoting successively one clause of D. lvii. 2, On tbe oilier hand, ivlien tbe 
wicked leave the body, they are met by three hosts of destroying Angela, one of 
which repeats Is* xlviii. 22, another Is* 1* 11, and the third Ezek* xxxii* 19 (Ivetb, 
104 a)* Then the souls of all the dead, good or bad, are handed over to Duniah. 
Yorqemi is the Prince of bail* He had proposed to cool the fiery furnace into 
which the Three Children were cast, but Gabriel had objected that this might 
seem a deliverance by natural means, and heing himself the Prince of the fire, had 
proposed, instead of this, to make the furnace cold within and hot without, in 
order both to deliver the Three Children and to destroy those who watched outside 
^Pes* 118 a and A), 1 Ridga, or Radya is the Angel 'of rain. One of the Rabbis 
professed to describe him from actual vision as like a calf whose lips were open, 
standing between the Upper and the Lower Deep, and saying to the Upper Deep, Let 
your waters run down, and to the Lower, Let your waters spring up. The repre¬ 
sentation of this Angel as a calf may be due to the connection between rain and 
ploughing, and in connection with this it may he noticed that Ridya means both a 
plough and ploughing (Taan. 25 A). Of other Angels we will only name the Ruach 
Pisqonith,or Spirit of decision, who Is supposed to have made most daring objection 
to what God had said, Ezek, xvi. ii, in which he is defended by the Rabbis, since 
his activity had been on behalf of Israel (Sanh. 44 A) ; Naqid, the Angel of Food; 
Nahhel, the Angel of Poverty ; the two Angels of Healing ; the Angel of Dreams , 
Lailah ; and even the Angel of Lust.* 

It is, of course, not asserted that all these grossly materialistic superstitions and 
profane views were entertained in Palestine, or at the time of our Lord, still less 
that they are shared by educated Jews in the West* But they certainly date from 
Talmudic times ; they embody the only teaching of Rabbinic writings about the 
Angels which we possess, and hence, whencesoever introduced, or however de¬ 
veloped, their roots must he traced back to far earlier times than those when they 
were propounded iu Rahhinic Academies. All tbe more that modern Judaism 
would indignantly repudiate them, do they bear testimony against Rabbinic teaching. 
And one thing at least must he evident, for tbe sake of which we have under¬ 
taken the task of recording at such length views and statements repugnant to all 
reverent feeling. The contention of certain modern writers that the teaching about 
Angels in the New Testament is derived from, and represents Jewish notions, must 
be perceived to be absolutely groundless and contrary to fact* In truth, the 
teaching of the New Testament on the subject of Angela represents, as compared 
with that of the Rabbis, not only a return to the purity of Old Testament teaching, 
bnt, we might almost say, a new revelation* 

II* Satanolggy and Fall of the Angels* 

The difference between the Satanology of the Rabbis and of the New Testa¬ 
ment is, if possible, even more marked than that in their Angelology, In general 
we note that, with the exception of tbe word Satan, none of the names given to the 
great enemy in the New Testament occurs in Rabbinic writings. More important 
still, the latter contain no mention of a Kingdom of Satan, In other words, the 
power of evil is not contrasted with that of good, nor Satan with Go<L The 

1 It is said that Gabriel had proposed iu the patriarch, yet Gabriel had obtained this 
this manner to deliver Abraham when in as the reward of hia proposal, that he was 
similar danger at tbe hands of Nimrod* And, allowed to deliver the Three Children from 
although God had by Hisowu Hand delivered the fiery furnace. 
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THE FALL OF SATAN. 



devil is presented rather as the enemy of man, than of God and of pood. This 
marks a fundamental difference. The New Testament seta before us two opposing 
kingdoms, or principles, which exercise absolute sway over man. Christ is * the 
Stronger one ’ who overcometh 1 the strong man armed,' 1 and taketh from him not 
only his spoils, but his armour (St. Luke xi. 21,22). It is a mot at contest in which 
Satan is vanquished, and the liberation of his subjects is the consequence of his own 
subdual. This implies the deliverance of man from the power of the enemy, not 
only externally but internally, and the eubatitution of a new principle of spiritual 
life for the old one. It introduces a moral element, both as the ground and as the 
result of the contest. From this point of view the difference between the New 
Testament and Kahbinism cannot be too much emphasised, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that this alone—the question here being one of principle not of details— 
would mark the doctrine of Christas fundamentally divergent from, and incom¬ 
parably superior to, that of Rabbinism. 1 Whence hath this Man this wisdom ? r 
Assuredly, it may be answered, not from His con temporaries. 

Since Rahbinism viewed the * great enemy ' only as the envious and malicious 
opponent of man, the spiritual element was entirely eliminated. 1 Instead of the 
personified principle of Evil, to which there is response in us, and of which all have 
some experience, we have only a clumsy and—to speak plainly—often a stupid 
hater. This holds equally true in regard to the threefold aspect under which 
Rabhinism presents the devil: as Satan (also called Sarnmael) ; as the Yet$er haRa, 
or evil impulse personified ; and as the An/jel of Death— in other words, as the 
Accuser, Tempter, and Punisher. Before explaining the Rabbinic views on each of 
these points, it is necessary to indicate them in regard to— 

1. The Fall of Satan and of hie AmjeU* This took place, not antecedently, but 
six heeqaemtly to the creation of man. As related in Pirqd de R. Eliezer, ch. 13, the 
primary cause of it was jealousy and envy on the part of the Angels/ Their oppo¬ 
sition to man's creation is also described in Ber. R. 8, although there the fall of man 
is not traced to Satanic agency. But we have (as before stated) a somewhat blas¬ 
phemous account of the discussions in the heavenly Sanhedrin, whether or not man 
should he created. While the dispute was still proceeding God actually created 
man, and then addressed the ministering Angels : * Why dispute any longer P Man 
is already created/ In the Pirqd de R. Eliezer, we are only told that the Angels 
had in vain attempted to oppose the creation of man. The circumstance that his 
superiority was evidenced hy his ability to give names to all creatures, induced them 
to f lay a plot against Adam,’ so that hy his fall they might obtain supremacy. 
Now of all Angel-Princes in heaven Sammael was the first—distinguished above 


* An analogous remark would apply to 
Jewish teaching about the good angels, who 
are rather Jewish elves than the high spiritual 
beings of the Bible. 

* A* a curious illustration how extremes 
meet, we subjoin the following from Jonathan 
EAnarda. After describing how 1 Satan, 
before his fall, was the chief of all the angels 
. , ♦ nay, . . . the Messiah or Christ (1), as 
he was the Anointed, so that in this respect, 
Jesus Christ is exalted unto his place in 
heaven' j and that 1 Lucifer or Satan, while a 
holy angel . . . was a type of Christ/ the 
great American divine explain* hia fall aa 
follows; ‘But when it waa revealed to 
Mm, high and glorious as he via that he 
must be a ministering spirit to the nos of 


mankind which he had seen newlv created, 
which appeared so feeble, mean, and despicable, 
so vastly inferior not only Lo him, the prince 
of the&ngeU, and head of the created universe, 
but bJao u> the inferior angela, and that ha 
must be subject to one of that race which 
should hereafter be born, he could not bear it. 
This occasioned his fall F (Tractate oo ‘The 
Fall of the Angels, 1 Works, voL ii. pp. 60W, 
609, 6t0). Could Jimat/tan Fdwardt have 
heard of the Rabbinic legends, or is this only 
a strange coincidence? The curious reader 
will find mQcb quaint information, though, 
I fear, little help, in Prof. W * Scott's vol, 
‘The Existence of Evil Spirits/ London, 
1846. 
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Taking the company of Angela subject to him, he came down upon earth, and APP, 

selected as the only fit instrument for his designs the serpent, which at that time had ym 

not ouly speech, but hands and feet, and waa in stature and appearance like the . 
camel. In the language of the Pirqe de R. Eliezer, Sammael took complete pos¬ 
session of the serpent, even as demoniacs act under the absolute control of evil 
spirits. Then Sammael, in the serpent, first deceived the woman, and nest imposed 
on her by touching the tree of life (although the tree cried out), saying, that he had 
actually 1 touched' the tree, of which he pretended the touch had been forbidden on 
pain of death (Gen. iii. 3) 1 —and yet he had not died! Upon this Eve followed his 
example, and touched the tree when ahe immediately eaw the Angel of Death 
coming against her. Afraid that she would die and God give another wife to Adam, 
she led her husband into the sin of disobedience. The story of the Fall is some¬ 
what differently related in Ber. R. 18, 19. No mention is there made either of 
Sammael or of his agency, and the serpent is represented as beguiling Eve from a 
wish to marry her, and for that purpose to compass the death of Adam. 

Critical ingenuity may attempt to find a symbolic meaning in many of the de* 
tails of the Jewish legend of the Fall, although, to use moderate language, they 
seem equally profane and repulsive. But this will surely be admitted by all, that 
the Rabbinic account of the fall of the Angels, as connected with the fall of man, 
cquaby contrast with the reverent reticence of the Old Testament narrative and 
the sublime teaching of the New Testament about sin and evil. 

2. Satan, or Sammael T as the accuser of man. And clumsy, indeed, are his ac¬ 
cusations, Thus the statement (Gem x.xiL 1) that ' God tempted Abraham * ia, in 
Jewish legend, transformed (Sanh. 89 6) into a scene, where, in the great upper 
Sanhedrin (Ber. R. f>6), Satan brings accusation against the Patriarch. 2 All his 
previous piety had been merely interested; and now when, at the age of one 
hundred, God had given him a son, he had made a great feast and not offered aught 
to the Almighty. On this God is represented as answering, that Abraham waa 
ready to sacrifice not only an animal but his own sou; and this had been the occa¬ 
sion of the temptation of Abraham. That this legend is very ancient, indeed, pre- 

Christian (a circumstance of considerable importauce to the student of this history) 
appears from its occurrence, though in more general form, in the Book of Jubilees, 
ch, xvii. In Ber. R. 55 and iu Tanchuma (ed. Warsh. p, 29 a and b), the legend is 
connected with a dispute between Isaac and Ishmael as to their respective merits, 
when the former declares himself ready to offer up even his life unto God, Iu 
Tauchnma (u. s.) we are told that this waa one of the great merits of man, to which 
the Almighty had pointed when the Angels made objection to his creation. 

3, 8atan , or Sammael, as the seducer r,f man . The statement in Baba B, 16 a 
which identifies Satan with the Yetser haRa , or evil impulse in man, must be regarded 
as a rationalistic attempt to gloss over the older teaching about Sammael, by repre- 
senting him as a personification of the evil inclination within us. For, the Talmud 
□ot only distinguishes between a personal Satan withont, and evil inclination within 
mao, but expressly ascribes to God the creatiou of the Yetser haRa in man 
as he was before the Fall , the occurrence of two in the word (*and He 
formed,* Gen. ii. 7) being supposed to indicate the existence of two impulses in 

i The Babble point out. how Eve had added the first sin, with all the terrible consequen-’ 
to the words of God, He had only com- ces connected with tt. 

m&nded them not to eal ef the tree, while Eve * In Ber. R + fi& the accusation Is stated to 
added to It, that they were not to touch It. have been brought by the ministering angels 
Thus adding to the words of God had led to 
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ub— the Yetser Tobh and the Yetser haRa (Ber, 61 a). And it is stated that this 
existence of evil in mao’s original nature was of infinite comfort in the fear 
which would otherwise beset us in trouble (Ber R. 14). More than this (as will 
presently be shown), the existence of this evil principle within us was declared to 
be absolutely necessary for the continuance of the world (Yoma 69 b t Saob. 
64 a). 

Satan, or Sammaei, is introduced as the seducer of man in all the great events 

of Israel’s history. With varying legendary additions the story of Satan's attempts 

to prevent the obedience of Abraham and the sacrifice of Isauc is told in Sauh. 

89 5, Her. It, 56 r and Tench urn p F 30 a and b . Yet there Is nothing even astute, 

only a coarse realism, about the description of the clumsy attempts of £utun to turn 

Abraham from, or to hinder him in, his purpose \ to iufluence Isaac; or to frighten 

Sarah, Nor are the other personages in the legend more successfully sketched. 

There is a want of all higher conception La the references to the Almighty, a pain* 

ful amount of downright untruthful ness about Abraham, lamentable boastfulness 

and petty spite about Isaac, while the Sarah of the Jewish legend is rather a 

weak old Eastern woman than the mother in Israel. To hold such perversions of 

■ 

the Old Testament by the side of the New Testament conception of the motives 
and lives of the heroes or old, or the doctrinal inferences and teaching of the Habbis 
by those of Christ and His Apostles, were to compare darkness with light. 

The same remarks apply to the other legends in which Satan is introduced as 
seducer. Anything more childish could scarcely be invented thuu this, that, when 
Sammaei could not otherwise persuade Israel that Moses would not return from 
Mount Sinai, he at last made his bier appear before them in the clouds (Shub. 89 a), 
unless It be this story, that when Satan would seduce David he assumed the form 
of a bird, and that, w'hen David shot at it, Bath-Sbeba suddenly looked up r thus 
gaining the king by her beauty (Sauh. 107 a). In both these iustauces the obvious 
purpose is to palliate the guilt whether of Israel or of David, which, indeed, Is in 
other places entirely explained away as not due to disobedience or to lust (comp. 
Ab. Zar. 4 b f b a). 

4. As the Enemy of man, Satan seeks to huH and destroy him ; and he ts 
the Angel of Death. Thus, when Satan had failed in shaking the constancy of 
Abraham and Isaac, be attacked Sarah (Yalkut, i. Par. 98, last lines p, 28 by To 
bis suggestions, or rather false reports, her death had been due, either from fright 
at being told that Isaac had been offered (Pirqe de R. El. 32, and Targum Ps~- 
Jon.), or else from the shock, when after all she learned that Isaac was not 
dead (Ber. R. 58). Similarly, Satan bud sought to take from Tamar the pledges 
which Judah had given her. He appeared as an old man to show Nimrod how to have 
Abraham cast into the fiery oven, at the same time persuading Abraham not to 
resist it, Ac, Equally puerile are the representations of Satan as the Angel of 
Death. According to Abod. Zar, 20 b t the dying sees bis enemy with a drawn 
sword, on the point of which a drop of gall trembles. Io his fright he opens bis 
mouth and swallow's this drop, which accouuts for the pallor of the face and the 
corruption that follows. According to another Rabbi, tbe Angel of Death really 
osea his sword, although, on account of the dignity of humanity, the wound which 
he inflicts is not allowed to be visible. It is difficult to imagine a narrative more 
repulsive than that of the death of Moses according to Deb. R. 11. Beginning 
with the triumph of Sammaei over Michael at the expected event, it tells how Moses 
bad entreated rather to be changed into a beast or a bird than to die; how Gabriel 
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and Michael had successively refused to bring the soul of Moses; how Moses, know¬ 
ing that Sammael was coming for the purpose, had armed himself with the Ineffable 
Name; how Moses had in boastfulness recounted to Sammael all his achievements, 
real and legeudury; aud how at last Moses had pursued the Enemy with the In¬ 
effable Name, and in his anger taken off one of his horns of glory and blinded 
Satan in one eye* We must be excused from further following this story through 
its revolting details* 

But, whether as the Angel of Death or as the seducer of man, Sammael has not 
absolute power* When Israel took the Law upon themselves at Mount Sinai, they 
became entirely free from bis sway, and would have remained ho, but for the sin of 
the Golden Calf. Similarly, in the time of Ezra, the object of Israel's prayer (Neh, 
viii. 6} was to have Satan delivered to them* After a three days 1 fast it was granted, 
and the Yetser liaRa of idolatry, in the shape of a young lion, w r as delivered up to 
them. It would serve no good purpose to repeat the story of what was done with 
the bound enemy, or now liis cries were rendered inaudible in heaven* Suffice it 
that, in view 7 of the requirements of the present world, Israel liberated him from 
the ephah covered with lead (Zeeh* v* 3), under which, by advice of the prophet 
Zechariah, they had confined him, although for precaution they first put out his eyes 
(Toma, 69 6)* And yet, in view, or probably, rather, in ignorance, of such teach¬ 
ing, modern criticism would derive the Satunology of the New Testament and the 
history of the Temptation from Jewish sources! 

Over these six persons—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, 
w ith whom some apparently rank Benjamin—the Angel of Death had no power 
(Baba B. 17 a). Benjamin, Aniram, Jesse, and Chileb (the son of David) are said 
to have died (only) through l the sin of the serpent* 7 In other cases, also, Sammael 
may not be able to exercise his away till, for example, he has by some ruse diverted 
a theologian from his sacred study. Thus he interrupted the pious meditations of 
David by going up into a tree and shaking it, when, as David went to examine it, 
a rung of the ladder, on which he stood, broke, and so interrupted Davids holy 
thoughts* Similarly, Rabbi Ghasda, by occupation with sacred study, warded off 
the Angel of Death till the crackling of a beam diverted his attention* Instances 
of the aw'kw’ardness of the Enemy are related (Kethub. 77 b), and one Rabbi— 
Joshua—actually took away his sword, only retnrning it by direct command of 
God* Where such views of Satan could even find temporary expression, super¬ 
stitious fears may have been excited; but the thought of moral evil and of a moral 
comhat with it could never have found lodgment. 



IIL Evil Spirits (Shedim, Ruchin, Ruchotlu Lilin)* 

Here also, as throughout, we mark the presence of Parsee elements of super¬ 
stition. In general, these spirits resemble the gnomes, hobgoblins, elves, andsp?'rte$of 
our fairytales* They are cunning and malicious, and contact with them is dangerous; 
but they can scarcely be described as absolutely evil* Indeed, they often prove kind 
and usefnl; and may at all times be rendered innocuous and even made serviceable. 

1* Their origin , nature , and numbers. Opinions differ as to their origin, in fact, 
they variously originated* According to Ab* 12 b , Ber* R. 7, they were created on 
the eve of the first Sabbath* But since that time their numbers have greatly in¬ 
creased. For, according to Erub* 18 b. Ber* R* 20 (cd* Warsh. p, 40 &), multitudes of 
them were the offspring of Eve and of male spirits, and of Adam with female spirits, 
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or with Lilith (the queen of the female spirits), daring the 130 years that Adam 
had been onder the ban, and before Seth was born (Gen. v* 3):' comp. Erntu 18 ft . 
Again, their number can scarcely be limited, since they propagate themselves 
(Chag. 10 a), resembling men in this as well as in their taking of nourishment and 
dying. On the other hand, like die Angels they have wings, pass unhindered 
through space, and know the future. Still further, they are produced by a procM 
of transformatioo from vipers, which, in the course of four times seven years, succes¬ 
sively pass through the forms of vampires, thistles and thorns, Into tihedim (Bab. K, 
10 a )—perhaps a parabolic form of indicating Uie origination of 8/wdim through Lh# 
fall of man. Another parabolic idea may be implied In the say lag that SAedirn 
spring from the backbone of those who have not bent in worship (u. s.). 

Although Shedim bear, when they appear, the form of human betQgs, they may 
assume any other form. Those of their number who are identified with dirty 
places are represented as themselves black (Kidd. 72 rr), But the reflection of thell 
likeness is not the same as that or man. When conjured up, their position (whether 
with the bead or the feet uppermost.) depends on the mode of conjuring. Some ol 
the Shedin t have defects. Thus, those of them who lodge in the caper bushes are 
blind, and an instance is related when one of their number, Id pursuit of a Rabbi, 
fell over the root of a tree and peris lied (Pee. Ill h). Trees, gardens, vineyards, and 
also ruined and desolate houses, but especially dirty places, were Lbeir favourite 
habitation, and the night-time, or before cock-crowing, their special time of appear¬ 
ance. 1 Hence the danger of going alone into such places (Ber. 3 a, ft; 62 a). A 
company of two escaped the danger, while before three the Shed did not even 
appear (Ber. 43 6), For the same reason It was dangerous to sleep alone In a bouse 
(Shabb. 151 ft) t while the man who went out before cock-crow, without at least 
carrying for protection a burning torch (though moonlight was far safer) had his 
blood on bis own head. If you greeted anyone in the dark you might unawares 
bid Godspeed to a Shed (Sanb. 44 a). Nor was Uie danger of this Id considerable, 
since one of the worst of these Shedim, especially hurtful to Rabbis, was like a 
dragon with seven heads, each of which dropped ofT with every successive lowly 
bending during Rabbi Acha’s devotions (Kidd. 29 ft). Specially dangerous times 
were the eves of Wednesday and of the Sabbath. Rat It was a comfort to know 
that the Shedim could not create or produce anything; nor had they power over 
that which had been counted, measured, tied up and sealed (ChulL 105 ft); they 
could be conquered by the 1 Ineffable Name; 1 and they might be banished by the 
use of certain formulas, which, when written and worn, served as amulets. 

The number or these spirits was like the earth that is thrown up around a bed 
that Is sown. Indeed, no one would survive it, if he saw their number. A thou¬ 
sand at your right band and ten thousand at your left, such crowding in the 
Academy or by the side of a bride; such weariness and faintness through their 
malignant touch, which rent the very dress of the wearers I (Ber 6 a.) The 
queen of the female spirits had no less a follow ing than 180.000 (Pes. 112 ft). 
Little as we Imagine It, these spirits lurk everywhere around us: In the crumbs on 


1 From Uie expression ‘a sno In his own 
likeness, 1 fto.. It Is interred Uist his previous 
offspring during Uie 138 years was mot in his 
likeness. 


1 The lollowin* Haggadah will Illustrate 
both the power of the evil s pirhe at night 
and bow amenable (her are to reasoning. A 
Kabbl was distributing his gifts to the poor 


at night when he was confronted by the Prince 
of the RucAm with the quotation Deut* xlx. 34 
(-Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour's 
landmark"), which seemed loglre the ' spirit' 
a warrant for attacking him. But when the 
Babbl replied by quoting Prev. xxl* li ('a gift 
In secret appeaseth wrath'), the 'spirit' fled 
In confusion (Jar. Fsah rtlL 3, p, 31 6), 
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the floor, in the oil Id the vessels, m toe water which we would drink, in the 
diseases which attack us, in the even-numbered cups of our drinking, in the air, in 
the room, by day and by uighL 

2, Their an'angement* Generally, they may be arranged into male and female 
spirits, the former under their king Ash-medai, the latter under their queen Lilith, 
probably the same as Agrath bath Muehlath —only that the latter may more fully pre¬ 
sent the hurtful aspect of the demoness. The hurtful spirits are specially designated 
as Buck in, Mttzzujia (harmers), Mahtkhey Chabbalah (angels of damage), &c. From 
another aspect they are arranged into four classes (Targ. Pseudo- Jod. Numb* 
vL 24): the Tsaphrire, or morniug spirits (Targ. oil Ps. exxi, 6; Targ. CanL iv. 6); 
the Tihare , or midday spirits (Targ. Pseudo-Jon, l>eut, xxxii 24; Targ. Cant, 
iv. 6); the Tehnie, or evening spirits (Targ. Cant, iii* 8; iv. 6; Targ. Eccles. ii. 5); 
and the Lilin, or night spirits (Targ. Psendo-Jou, oil Deut. xxxii. 34; Targ. Is. 
xxxiv. 14). [According to 2 Targ, Esther ii. 1, 3, Solomon had such pow er over 
them, that at his bidding they executed dances before him.] 

a. Ash medal (perhaps a Parsee name), Ashnwdi t Ashmedon , or Sharndon , tho 
king of the demons (Gitt, 68 <r, f*\ Fes. 110 a). It deserves notice, that this name 
does ?\ot occur in the Jerusalem Talmud nor in older Palestinian sources. 1 He Is 
represented as of immense size aiul strength, as dinning, malignant, and dissolute. 
At times, however, he is known also to do works of kindness—such as to lead the 
blind, or to show the road to a drunken man. Of course, he foreknows the future, 
can do magic, but may be rendered serviceable by the use of the 'Ineffable Name/ 
and especially by the signet of King Solomon, on which it w r as graven. The story 
of Solomon’s power over him is well known, and can here only be referred to in 
briefest outline. It is said, that aa no Iron was to be used in the construction of 
the Temple, Solomon was anxious to secure the services of the w T orm Shamir , which 
possessed the power of cutting stones (see abou him Ab. Z, 12 a; Sot. 48 GitL 
68 a, b). By advice of the Sanhedrin, Solomon conjured up for this purpose a 
male and a female Shed, who directed him to Ashmedai. The latter lived at the 
bottom of a deep cistern on a high mountain. Every morning on leaving it to go 
Into heaven and hear the decrees of the Upper Sanhedrin, be covered the cistern 
with a stone, and sealed it. On this Benayah, armed with a chain, and Solomon’s 
signet with the Ineffable Name, went and filled the cistern with wine, which 
Ashmedai, as all other spirits, hated. But as he could not otherwise quench his 
thirst, Ashmedai became drunk, when it was easy, by means of the magical signed 
to secure the chain aroand him. Without entering on the story of his exploits, or 
How he indicated the custody of Shamir, and how ultimately the worm (which 
was in the custody of the moor-cock 1 ) was secured, it appears that, by his cunning, 
Ashmedai finally got released, when he immediately hurled Solomon to a great 
distance, assumed his form, and reigned in his stead; till at last, after a Beries of 
adventures, Solomon recovered his signet, which Ashmedai had flung away, and a 
fish swallowed. Solomon was recognised by the Sanhedrin and Ashmedai fled at 
sight of his signet. [Possibly the whole of this is only a parabolic form for the 
story of Solomon’s spiritual declension, and final repentance.] 

&, Lilith, the queen of female spirits—to be distinguished from the Lilin or 



1 Hamburger ascribes this to the anxiety of 
the Palestinians to guard Judaism from 
Gnoetlc element®. We are, however, willing 
to recognise in it an Indirect Influence ol 
Christianity, 


1 The Tamegol Bera — a mythical animal 
reaching from earth to heaven (Targ. on Pi. 
1.11)—also called Nuggar Tvra (Oltt. 68 b) from 
hie activity in cleaving mountain®. 
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^ 4 PP. night-spirits, and from Lela or Lailah, an Angel wbo accompanied Abraham on bla 
XD3 expedition against Chedorluomer (Sanh. 9G a). Here we recognise still more dis- 
M . tioctly the Parsee elements. Lilith is ‘the queen of Zemargad 1 (Targ. on Job 

I- 15)— 1 Zemargad 1 representing all green crystals, malachite, and emerald—and the 
land of Zemargad being ' Sheba/ Lilith is described as the mother of Hormiz or 
Hormuz 1 (Baba B. 73 a). Sometimes ebo is represented os a very fair woman, 
but mostly with long, wild-flowing hair, and winged (Nidd. 24 6; Erub. 100 b)+ 
In Pes, 111 a we have a formula for exorcising Lilith. In Pcs. 112 b (towards the 
end) we are told how Agrath bath Machlath (probably the Zend word Agra— 
* smiting, very wicked 1 —both Machlath 1 the dancer r ) threatened Rabbi Chanina 
with serious mischief, had it not beeu that his greatness had been 'proclaimed in 
heaven, on which the Rabbi would havo shown bis power by banning her from all 
Inhabited places, but finally gave her liberty on the eve of the fourth day and of 
the Sabbath, which nights accordingly are the most dangerous seasons. 

3. Character and habits of the Shedim, As many of the Angels, so many of 
the Shedim, are only personifications. Thus, as diseases were often ascribed to their 
agency, there were Shedim of certain diseases, as of asthma, croup, canine rabies, 
madness, stomachic diseases, Ac Again, there were local Shedim , as of Samaria, 
Tiberias, Ac. On the other hand, Shedim might be employed in the magic cure of 
diseases (Sbabb. 67 a). In fact, to copjure up und make use of domous was con¬ 
sidered lawful, although dangerous (Sanb. 101 a), while a little knowledge of the 
subject would enable a person to avoid any danger from them. Thus, although 
Chamath, the demon of oil, brings eruptions on the face, yet the danger is avoided 
if the oil is used out of the hollow of the hand, and not out of a vessel. Simi¬ 
larly, there are formulas by which the power of the demons can be counteracted. 
In these formulas, where they are not Biblical verses, the names of the demons are 
Inserted. This subject will be further treated in another Appendix. 

In general, we may expect to find demons on water, oil, or ariything else that 
has stood uncovered all night; on the hands before they have beeu washed for 
religious purposes, and on the water in which they have beeu washed; and on the 
breadcrumbs on the floor. Demons may imitate or perform all that the prophets 
or great men of old had wrought The magicians of Egypt bad imitated the 
miracles of Moses by demoniacal power (Shem. R. 9). So general at the time of 
our Lord was the belief in demons and in the pow§r of employing them, that even 
Josephus (AnL viii. 2, 5) contended that the power of colouring up, and driving out 
demons, and of magical cures had been derived from King Ilezeklab, to whom God 
had given iL Josephus declares himself to have been an eye-witness of such a 
wonderful cure by the repetition of & magical formula- This illustrates the con ten- 
tion of the Scribes that the miraculous cures of our Lord were due to demoniaa 
agency. 

Legions of demons lay In waiting for any error or failing on the part of man. 
Their power extended over all even numbers. 1 Hence, care must be had not to 
drink an even number of cups (Ber. 51 6), except on the Passover night, when the 
demons have no power over Israel (Pea. 109 5). On Uie other hand, there are 
demons wbo might almost be designated as familiar spirits, who taught the Rabbis, 

1 Hamburger rend urn It ^Jtrinuxn, but It Moms notice Of a controversy with a Mage, 

rather like Hormnal, Perhaps the Rabbis ’The superstition 'There's luck In Odd 
wished to combine both. Crimea la written Dtuutoen' has passed to all naUona 

ihmih, H&Dh. 3tt a. In that very curious 
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Shed Joseph (Pea. 110 a ) and the Shed Jonathan (Yeb* 122 a )* Rabbi Papa had a 
young - Shed to wait upon him (ChulL 105 h). There can, however, be no difficulty 
in ’nakiug sure of their real existence. As Shedim have cock’s feet, nothing more 
ia required than to strew ashes by the side of one’s bed, when in the morning their 
marks will be perceived (Ber* 6 a; GitL G8 6), It was by the shape of hia feet 
that the Sanhedrin hoped to recognise, whether Ashmedai was really Solomon, or 
not, but it was found that he never appeared with hia feet uncovered* The Talmud 
(Ber* 6 a) describes the following as an infallible means for actually seeing these 
spirits: Take the afterbirth of a black cat which is the daughter of a black cat^- 
both mother and daughter heing firstborn—burn it in the fire, and put some of the 
ashes in your eyea. Before using them, the ashes must be put into an iron tube, 
and sealed with an iron signet* It is added, that Rabbi Bibi successfully tried this 
experiment, but was hurt by the demons, on which he was restored to health by 
the prayers of the Rabbis* 1 

Other and kindred questions, such as those of amnlets, Ac*, will be treated 
under demoniac possessions* But may we not here once more and confidently 
appeal to impartial students whether, in view of this sketch of Jewish Angelology 
and Satanology, the contention can be sustained that the teaching of Christ on 
this suhject has been derived from Jewish sources? 



1 Dr. jroftur* comparison of Rabbinic Angeb 
ologyand Demonology with Paracelem lUebor 
d. Jiiitl. Angelo! u. DamonoL In Hirer A bhang. 
vote Farsi sm us) la extremely Interesting, 
although not complete and Its conclusions 
sometimes strained. The negative argu¬ 


ments derived from Jewish Angelology and 
Satanology by the author of "Supernatural 
Religion' are based on inaccurate and un¬ 
critical Information, anil do not require de¬ 
tailed discussion. 
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Thb question as to the Rabbinic views in regard to the binding character of the 
Law, and its imposition on the Gentiles, in Messianic times, although, strictly 
speaking, not forming part of tbia history, is of such vital importance to con¬ 
nection with recent controversies as to demand special consideration. In the text 
to which this Appendix refers it has been indicated, that a new Legislation was 
expected in Messianic days. The ultimate basis of this expectancy must be sought 
Id the Old Testament itself—not merely Id such all as ions as to the Intrinsic 
worthlessness of sacrifices, but in such passages as Dent- xviil. 15, IP, and its 
prophetic commentary in Jer. xxxL 31, Ac. It was with a view to this that the 
Jewish deputation inquired whether John the Baptist was * that Prophet/ For, aa 
has been shown. Rabbin ism associated certain reformatory and legislative functio ns 
with the appearance of the Forerunner of the Messiah (Eduy. viii. 7), 

There were, indeed, in this, as in most respects, diverging opinions according to 
the different standpoints of the Rabbia, and, as we Infer, Dot without controversial 
bearing on the teaching of Christianity. The strictest tendency may be charac¬ 
terised as that which denied the possibility of aoy change In the ceremonial Law', 
as well as the abrogation of festivals in the Tuture. Even the destruction of the 
Temple, and with it the necessary cessation of sacrifices—If, indeed, which is a 
moot question, all sacrifices did at once and absolutely cease—only caused a gap; 
just as exile from the land could only free from such laws as attached to the soil 
of Israel. 1 The reading of the sacrificial sections in Ute Law (Meg. 316; Ber, R. 
44)—at any rate, in coiy unction with prayers (Ber 2 6), but especially stndy of 
the Law (Men. 110 a), took in the meantime the place of the sacrifices. And as 
regarded the most sacred of ail sacrifices, that of the Day or Atonement, It was 
explained that the day rather than the sacrifices brought reconciliation (Sifra c. 8). 
This party held the principle that not only those Divine, but even those Rabbinic, 
ordinances, which apparently had been intended only for a certain time or for a 
certain purpose, were of eternal duration (Bezab 5 6). * The law is never to cease; 
there are the commandments—since there Is no prophet who may change a word 
In them.'* 


1 In me Book (iti 40, ed. thud, 

374) an inference somewhat 1 neon von lent 
Rabbin Ism la drawn from this. If. as It 
asserts, Lot I Ileal uucl«Dness and hollnnss 
are correlative terms, the one Implying the 
other, would It not follow that with ib* cessa¬ 
tion of the Jewish economy the whole cere¬ 
monial Law would also ceasef fiw Cbuef t 
Bote. 

* Tot further parttonlan 1 to Aria* 


Schrlft dee Lebens. L pp* 519-346 (ch. on r The 
Messiah’). to the article on the Masalah In 
Jf«Aw«r*i BeaJ-ttneycL 11. pp. 747, 746, and 
especially to that most Interesting fr r scturw 
or Rabbi tfafattM. Das ceremonial gee. Im 
Msealaa- Reich. I have not read a more clear 
demonstration of the Impossibility of Rabbin- 
Ism. tior^strange as It may sound—a fuller 
▼Indication of the fundamental pool Clous o4 
Christianity. 
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So ftir were these views carried, that it was asserted: ‘Israel needs not the 
teaching of the King Messiah/ but that 1 He only comes to gather the dispersed, and 
to give to the Gentiles thirty commandments, as it is written (Zechar, xi. 12), 
‘ l tbey weighed me my price, thirty pieces of silver J1 (Ber. R. 98). But even these 
extreme statements seem to imply that keen controversy had raged on the subjeet. 
Besides, the most zeaious defenders of the Law admitted that the Gen j tiles were to 
receive laws in Messianic times. The smallest and most extreme section held that, 
the laws, as Lsruel observed them, would be imposed on the Gentiles (ChvfL 92 a); 
others that only thirty commandments, the onginabNonchic ordinances, supposed to be 
enumerated in Lev. xLx, f would become obligatory/ while some held, that only 
three ordinances would be binding on the new converts: two connected with the Feast 
of Tabernacles, the third, that of the phylacteries (Midr. on Ps. xxxi. 1, ed. Warah M 
p. 30 L)> On the other hand, we have the most clear testimony that the prevailing 
tendency of teaching was in a different direction. In a very curious passage 
(Yalkut ii. 296, p. 46 a) t in which the final restitution of 4 the sinners of Israel and 
of the righteous of the Gentiles 1 who are all in Gehinnom, is taught in very 
figurative language, we are told of a J new Law which God will give by the 
Messiah 5 in the age to come—thanksgiving for which calls forth that universal 
Amen , not only on earth but in Gehinnom, which leads to the deliverance of those 
who are in the latter. But as this may refer to the time of the final consummation, 
w r e turn to other passages. The Mid rash on Song ii. 13, applying the passage in 
conjunction with Jer. xxxi. 31, expressly states that the Messiah would give Israel 
a new law, and the Targum, on Is. xih, 3, although perhaps not quite ao clearly, 
also speaks of a 1 new T instruction/ It is needless to multiply proofs (such as 
Yayyikra R. 13). But the Talmud goes even further, and lays down the two 
principles, that in the 'age to come 1 the whole ceremonial Law 5 and all the feasts 
were to cease.- 1 And although this may be regarded as merely a general statement, 
it is definitely applied to the effect, that all sacrifices except the thank-oflering, and 
all fasts and feasts except Lhe Day cf Atonement, or else the Feast of Esther, were 
to come to an end—nay (in the Midr. on the words ' the Lord looseth the bound/ 
Ps. cxlvi, 7), that what had Formerly been * bound 1 or forbidden would be ‘loosed' 
or allowed, notably that the distinctions between clean and unclean animals would 
be removed. 

There is the less need of apology for any digression here, that, besides Lhe 
intrinsic interest of the question, it casts light on two most important sub¬ 
jects. For, first, it illustrates the attempt of the narrowest Judaic party in the 
Church to force on Gentile believers the yoke of the whole Law; the bearing of 
St. Paul in this respect; bis relation to St. Peter; the conduct of the latter; and 
the proceedings of the Apostolic Synod in Jerusalem (Acta xv.). St. Paul, in his 
opposition to that party, stood even on Orthodox Jewish ground. But when he 
asserted, not only a new ‘ law of liberty/ but the typical and preparatory character 
of the whole Law, and its fulfilment in Christ, he went far beyond the Jewish 
standpoint. Further, the favourite modern theory as to fundamental opposition in 
principle between Pauline and Petrine theology in this respect, has, like many kindred 
theories, no support in the Jewish views on that subject, unless we suppose that 
Peter had belonged to the narrowest Jewish school, which his whole history seems 
to forbid. We can also understand, how the Divinely granted vision of the 
abrogation of the distinction between clean and unclean animals (Acts x. 9-16) 



1 Stein, u. ft. pp, 327, 328. 


* Oomp, on this Hcldheim, Dad Ceremonial gee, p. 46. 
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may, though coming as a surprise, have had a natural basis Id Jewish expectancy, 1 
and it explains how the Apostolic Synod, when settling the question, 1 ultimately 
fell back on the so-called Noachic commandments, though with very wider-reaching 
principles underlying their decision (Acts xy. 13-21). Lastly, it seems to cast even 
some light on the authorship of the Fourth Gospel; for, the question about 'that 
prophet’ evidently referring to the possihle alteration of the Law in Messianic 
times, which is reported only in the Fourth Gospel, shows such cioac acquaintance 
with the details of Jewish ideas on this subject, as seems to us utterly Incompatible 
with its supposed origination as ‘The Ephesian Gospel 1 towards the end of the 
second century, the outcome of Ephesian Church-teaching—an 'esoteric and ecleo* 
tic* book, designed to modify 1 the impressions produced by the tradition previously 
recorded by the Synoptists.* 


1 Th e learned reader will flu da very curious 
Illustration of ibis In lb at strange Haggad ah 
about the envy cl the serpent being excited 
on seeing Ad am fed witb meat from heaven— 
where another equally curious Haggadab Is 
related to show that r nothing is unclean 
which cometh down from heaven.' 


- Yalkut 1, 1C* p. 4. d, towards the middle A 
considerable part of vol. m of ‘Supernatural 
Religion* Is devoted to argumentation on this 
subject. lUit here also the Information ot 
the writer on the subject is neither accurate 
nor critical, and hence his reasoning and 
conclusions are vitiated. 
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THE LOCATION OF SYCHAR, AND THE DATE OF OUR LORD’S VISIT TO SAMARIA. 

(See vol. i. Book III. ch. viii.) 

I. The Location of Sychar. 

Although modern writers are now mostly agreed on this subject* it may bo well APP* 
briefly to put before our readers the facts of the case. XV 

Till comparatively lately, the Sychar of St. John iv. was generally regarded as - _^ — 
representing the ancient Shechem. The first difficulty here was the name , since 
Shechem, or even Sichem, could scarcely be identified with Sychar, which is un¬ 
doubtedly the correct reading. Accordingly, the latter term was represented os 
one of opprobrium, and derived from 'Shekhar* (in Aramaean Shikhra ), as it were, 

‘drunken town, 1 or else from 1 Sheqer ’ (in Aramaean Shiqra), 'lying town. 1 But, 
not to mention other objections, there is uo trace of such an alteration of the name 
Sychar in Jewish writings, while its employment would seem wholly incongruous 
in such a narrative as St. John iv. Moreover, all the earliest writers distinguished 
Sychar from Shechem. Lastly, in the Talmud the name Sokher t also written Sik^ra, 
frequently occurs, and that not only as distinct from Shechem, but in a connection 
which renders the hypothesis of an opprobrious by-name impossible. Professor 
Delitzch (Zeitschrift fur Luther, Theol, for 1856, ii. pp. 242, 243) has collected 
seven passages from the Babylon Talmud to that effect, in five of which Sichra ia 
mentioned as the birthplace of celebrated Rabbis—the town having at a later period 
apparently been left by the Samaritans, and occupied by Jews (Baba Mez. 42 a t 
B3 a r Fes. 31 &, Nidd. 36 a, Chull. 18 b, and, without mention of Rabbis, Baba K, 

82 6, Menacb. 64 b. See also Men. x. 2, and Jer. Sheq. p. 48 d). If further proof 
were required, it would be sufficient to say that a woman would scarcely have gone 
a mile and a half from Shechem to Jacob’s well to fetch water, when there are so 
many springs abont the former eity. In these circumstances, later writers have 
generally fixed upon the village of ’Askar, half a mile from Jacob’s Well, and 
within sight of it, as the Sychar of the New Testament, one of the earliest to advo¬ 
cate this view having been the late learned Canon Williams. Little more than a 
Jhird of a mile from ’Askar is the repnted tomb of Joseph. Tbe transformation of 
the name Sychar into ’Askar ia explained, either by a contraction of ’Ain 'Askar f 
'the well of Sychar/ or elae by the fact that in the Samaritan Chronicle the place 
Is called Iskar, which eeems to have been the vulgar pronunciation of Sychar. A 
full description of the place is given by Captain Conder (Tent-Work in Palestine, 
vol, i. pp. 71 Ac., especially pp. 75 aud 76), and by M. Guerin, ‘La Samarie/ vol. L 
p* 37L although the latter writer, who almost always absolutely followg tradition 
denies the identity of Sychar and 'Askar (pp, 401, 402), 
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IL Time or ocft Lord's Visit to Stchjjl 


Thla question, which is of such importance Dot only for the chronology of thU 
period, but in regard to the unnamed Feast at Jerusalem to which Jesus went up 
(SL John v. 1), has been discussed most billy and satisfactorily by Canon Westcott 
(Speaker's Commentary, vol. h. of the New Testament, p. 93). The following data 
will assist our inquiries. 

1* Jesus spent some time alter the Feast of Passover (SL John iL 23) in the 
province of Judfto. But it can scarcely he supposed that this was a long 
period, for— 

2ndly j in SL John iv. 45 the Galileans have evidently a fresh remembrance of 
what had taken place at the Passover in Jerusalem, which would scarcely have 
been the case if a long period and other festivals hud intervened. Similarly, the 
‘King's Officer ’ (SL John iv. 47) seems also to act upon a recent reporL 

3rdly, the unnamed Feast of SL John v, 1 forms an important element in onr 
computations. Some months of Galileau ministry must have Intervened between 
it and the return of Jesus to Galilee. Hence It could not have been Pentecost. 


Nor could it have been the Feast or Tabernacles, which was in autumn, nor yet in* 
Feast ol the Dedication, which took place in winter, since both are expressly men* 
tioued by their names (SL John vii. 2, j. 22). The only other Feasts were: the 
Feast of Wood-Offering (comp. ‘The Temple, 1 Ac,, p. 295). the Feast of Trumpet*, 
or New Year’s Day, the Day of Atonement, and the Feast of Esther, or Purim. 

To begin with the latter, since of late it has found most favour. The reasons 
against Christ's attendance in Jerusalem at Purim seem to me Irresistible. Canon 
Westcott urges that the discourse of Christ at tbe unnamed Feast has not, as la 
generally the cose, any connection with the thoughts of that festival. To this I 
would add, that I can scarcely conceive our Lord going op to a feast observed with 
such boisterous merriment as Purim was, while tbe season of the year In which It 
falls would scarcely tally with the statement of SL John v. 3, that a great 
multitude of sick people were luid down In the porches of fiethe&da. 1 

But if the unnamed Feast was not Purim, it must have been one of these three, 


the Feast of the Ingathering of Wood, the Fea$t of Trumpets, or the Day or Atone¬ 
ment In other words, it mast have taken place late in summer, or in Lhe very 
beginning of autumn. But if so, then the Galilean ministry intervening between 
the visit to Samaria and this Feast leads to the necessary inference that the visit to 
Sycbar bad taken place in early summer, probably about the middle or end of 
May. This would allow ample time for Christ’s stay at Jerusalem during the 
Passover and for His Judean ministry. 

As we are discussing the date of the unnamed Feast, it may be as well to bring 
the subject here to a close. We have seen that the only three Feasts to which 
reference could have been mode are the Feast of Wood Offering, the Feast of 
Trumpets, and the Day of AtonemenL But the last of these could not be meant, 
since it is designated, not only by Philo, but in acts xirli. 9, as ‘the fast,* not the 
feast rrjcrrtta, not £ opr?? (comp. LXX., Lev. ilv. 29 Ac., xjc Lit. 27 Ac.), As between 
the Feast of the Wood Offering and that of Trumpets I feel at considerable loss 
Canon Westcott has urged on behalf of the latter reasons which I confess are very 


i I must hunt correct Ui« r1«v «iprw«al In 
my book on *Tbe Temple/ jx 3V1, due to a 
misunderstanding ot bl John l*< It Of 


oflune, If the latter had Implied that Jnua 
was at Sycbar Id December, the unnamed 
feast must have been ftarin. 
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weighty. On the other hand, the Feast of Trumpets was not one of those on 
which people generally resorted to Jerusalem, and as it took place on the 1st of 
Tishri (about the middle of September), it ia difficult to believe that anyone going 
up to it would not rather have chosen, or at least remained over, the Day of Atone¬ 
ment and the Feast of Tabernacles, which followed respectively, on the 10th and 
15Lh days of that month. Lastly, the Feast of Wood Offering, which took: place 
on the 15th Ab (in August), was a popular and joyous festival, when the wood 
needed for the altar was brought up from all parts of the country (comp, on that 
feast 1 The Temple and its Services/ Ac., pp. 295., 296). As between these two 
feasts, we must leave the question undecided, only noting that barely six weeks In¬ 
tervened between the one and the other feast 
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APPENDIX XVI. 


ON THE JEWISH VIEWS ABOUT 1 DEMONS* AND 1 THE DEMONISED/ TOGETHER 
WITH SOME NOTES ON THE INTERCOURSE BETWEEN JEWS AND JEWISH 
CHRISTIANS IN THE FIRST CENTURIES, 


(See vol, i, Book III. ch, xiv.) 



It is not) of course, our purpose here to attempt an exhaustive account of the Jeuiah 
views on * demons’ and 'the demonised.’ A few preliminary strictures are, how¬ 
ever, necessary on a work upon which writers on this subject have too implicitly 
relied, I refer to Gfrarer Jahrhundert des Hells (especially vol. i, pp, 378— 
424), Gfrorer sets out by quoting a passage in the Book of Enoch on which he 
lays great stress, but which the critical inquiries of Dillmann and other scholars 
have shown to be of no value in the argument This disposes of many pages of 
negative criticism on the New Testament which Gfrorer founds on this quotation. 
Similarly, 4 Esdras would not in our days be adduced in evidence of pre-Christian 
teaching. As regards Rabbinic passages, Gfrorer uncriticully quotes from Kab- 
baiistic works which be mixes up with quotations from the Talmud and from 
writings of a later date. Again, as regards the two quotations of Gfrorer from 
the Misbnab (Erub, iv, 1; GitL vil 1), it has alreidy been slated (vol, 1, p, 481, 
note 4) that neither of these passages bears any reference to demoniac possessions* 
Further, Gfrorer appeals to two passages in Sifr^ which may here be given in 
extenso. The first of these (ed. Friedmann, p* 107 b) la on DeuL xviii, 12, and 
reads thus: 1 lie who joins himself (cleaves) to uncleanne^s, on him rests the spirit 
of unclean □ esa j but he who cleaves to the Sbechinuh, it Is meet that the Holy 
Spirit should rest on him,’ The second occurs in explanation of Deut- xxxll, 16, 


and reads as follows (u. s. p* 136 b): ‘What Is the way of a '* demon” (NAed)! 
He enters into a man and subjects him,’ It will be observed that in both these 
quotations reference is made to certain moral, not to physical effects, such as in the 
case of the demonised. Lastly, although one passage from the Talmud which 
Gfrorer adduces (though not quite exactly) applies, indeed, to demoniacal posses¬ 
sions, but Is given in an exaggerated and embellished form. 

If from these incorrect references we turn to what Jewish authorities really state 
on the subject, we have:— 

1, To deal with the Writings of Josephs. In Antlq, vi, 8, 2, Josephus ascribes 
Saul’s disorder to demoniac influence, which 'brought upoo him such suffocations 
as were ready to choke him,* In Antiq, vi. 8, 2, the demon-spirit is said to enter 
Into Saul, and to disorder him. In Antiq, viil. 2, 5, Josephus describes the wisdom, 
learning, and achievements of Solomon, referring specially to his skill In expelling 
demons who caused various diseases. According to Josephus, Solomon had exer¬ 
cised this power by incantations, his formulm and words of exorcism being still 
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known In Josephus's days* In such manner a certain Eleazar had healed a 'demo- APP. 
niac 7 in the presence of Vespasian, his officers, and troops, by putting to his nos- XYT 
trils a ring * that held a root of one of those mentioned by Solomon, 7 by which the .^ ^ 
demon was drawn out amidst convulsions Df the demoniac, when the demon was 
further adjured not to return by frequent mention of the name of Solomon, and by 
1 incantations which be [Solomon] had composed/ To show the reality of this, a 
vessel with water had been placed at a little distance, and the demon had, in com¬ 
ing out, overturned it. It is probably to this 'root 1 that Josephus refers in War. 
vii. 6. 3, where be names it Baaras, which I conjecture to be the equivalent of 
the form boara , * the burning/ since he describes it as of colour like a flame, 

"f T 

and a 3 emitting at even a ray like lightning, and which it would cost a man’s life 
to take up otherwise than by certain magical means which Josephus specifies. 

From all this we infer that Josephus occupied the later Talmudical standpoint, alike 
as regards exorcism, magical cures, and magical preventions. This is of great im¬ 
portance as showing that these views prevailed in New Testament times. Bntwhen 
Josephus adds, that the demons expelled by Raarax were 4 the spirits of the wicked/ 
he represents a superstition which is not shared by the earlier Rabbis, and may 
possibly be due to a rationalising attempt to account for the phenomenon. It is, in¬ 
deed, true that the same view occurs in comparatively late Jewish writings, and 
that in Yalkut on Is, 46 b there appears to be a reference to it, at least in connec¬ 
tion with the spirits of those who had perished in the flood; but this seems to be¬ 
long to a different cycle of legends. 

2, Rabbinic views* 1 Probably the nearest approach to the idea of Josephus 
that ‘demons’ were the souls of the wicked, is the (perhaps allegorical) statement 
that the backbone of a person who did not bow down to worship God became a 
Shed, or demoD (Baba K. 16 a; Jer. Shubb. 3 b). The ordinary names for demons 
are 1 evil spirits/ or 4 unclean spirits 7 {ruach raah f - ntach tumeah), Seirim( lit- goats). 

Shedim {Sheyda, a demon, male or female, either because their chief habitation is in 
desolate places, or from the w ord ‘ to fly about/ or else from 1 to rebel *), and Mazzikin 
(the hurtful ones). A demoniac is called Gebher Shediyin (Ber. R. 65), Even this, 
that demons are supposed to eat and drink, to pTopagate themselves, and to die, dis¬ 
tinguishes them from the ‘demons* of the New Testament. The food of demons con¬ 
sists of certain elements in fire and water, and of certain odours. Hence the mode of 
incantation by incense made of certain ingredients. Of their origin, number, habita¬ 
tion, and general influence, sufficient has been said in the Appendix on Demonology. 

It is more important here to notice these tw F o Jewish ideas: that demons entered 
into, or took possession of, men; and that many diseases were due to their agency. 

The former is frequently expressed. The ‘evil spirit’ constrains a man to do certain 
things, such aa to pass beyond the Sabbath-boundary (Erub, 41 i>), to eat the 
Passover-bread, Ac. (Itosh ha-Sh. 23 a ). But it reads more like a caustic than a 
serious remark when we are informed that these three things deprive a man of his 
free will and make him transgress: the Cuth^ans, an evil spirit, and poverty (Erub. 
n.s,)* Diseases—such as rabies , angina , asthma, or accidents—such as an encounter 
with a wild bull, are due to their agency, which, happily, is not unlimited. As 
stated in App. XIII. the most dangerous demons are those of dirty (secret) places 
(Shabb, 67 a ). Even numbers (2, 4, 6, Ac.) are always dangerous, so is anything 
that comes from unwashen hands. For such, or similar oversights, a whole legion 

1 I would here generally acknowledge my a Erub. 41b; Pea. 112 a. The more common 

obligations to Dr. Brick* tractate on the designation is r. CumoiA; but there are others, 
subject. 
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App, of demons Is on the watch (Ben 61 a). Oq the evening of the Passover the demon 
XVI are bound, and, in general, their power has now been restricted, chiefly to the 
^ ^. eves of Wednesday and of the Sabbath (Pee. 109 b to 112 i, passim). Yet there 

are, as we shall eee t circumstances in which it would be foolhardiness to risk their 
encounter. Without here entering on the views expressed in the Talmud about 
prophecy, visions, and dreams, we turn to the questions germane to our subject 

A, Magic and Magician. We must here bear in mind that the practice of 
magic was strictly prohibited to Israelites, ami that—as a matter of principle at 
least— witch era ft, or magic, was supposed to have no power over Israel, if they 
owned and served their God (Cbull* 7 fr t Nedar. 32 a). 3ut In this matter also 
—as will presently appear—theory and practice did not accord. Thus, under certain 
circumstances, tbe repetition of magical formulae was declared Lawful even on the 
Sabbath (Sanb. 101 u). Egypt was regarded as tbe home of magic (Kidd. 49 b; 
Sbabb, 75 a) t In connection with this, it deserves notice that the Talmud ascribes 
the miracles of Jesus to magic, which lie bad learned during His stay in Egypt 
having taken care, when He left, to insert under His akin lie rules and formulas, 
since every traveller, on quitting the country, was searched, lest he should luke to 
other lauds the mysteries of magic (Shabb. 104 £j. 

Here it may be interesting to refer Lo some of the strange ideas which 
Rabbiniam attached to the early Christians, as showing both the intercourse be¬ 
tween the two parties, and that the Jews did not deny the gift of miracles In tbe 
Church, only ascribing Its exercise to magic. Of the existence of such Intercourse 
with Jewish Christiana there is abundant evidence. Thus, R. Joshua, the son of 
Levi (at the end of the second century), was so hard pressed by their quotations 
from the Bible that, unable to answer, he pronounced a curse on them, which, how¬ 
ever, did not come. We gather, that In the first century Christianity bad widely 
spread among the Jews, and R. isbmael, the sou of Elisha, tbe grandson of that 
High-Priest who was executed by the Homans (Josephus, War 1. 2, 2), seems In 
vain to have contended against the advance of Christianity. At last he agreed 
with R. Tarphou that nothing else remained but to burn their writings. It was 
this R, Isbmael wbo prevented his nephew Ben Dama from being cured of the bite 
of a serpent by a Christian, preferring that he should die rather than be healed by 
such means (Abod Zaj\ 27 b, about the middle). Similarly, the great Ft, Ellezer 
ben Hy rearms, also in the first century, was so suspected or the prevailing heresy 
that he was actually taken up as a Christian iu the persecution of the latter. 
Though he cleared himself of the suspicion, yet his contemporaries regarded him 
for a time doubtfully, and all agreed thut the troubles which befell him were In 
punishment for buvjog Listened with pleasure lo the teaching of the heretics (Ab. 
Z. 16 6, 17 o. L The following may be mentioned as Instanced of the magic 
practiced by these heretics. In Jer. Sanh. 25 f/, we are told about two great 
Rabbis who were banned by a heretic to the beam of a bath. In return the Rabbis, 
by similar means, fastened the heretic to the door of the bath. Having mutually 
agreed to set each other free, the same parties next met on board a ship. Here the 
heretic by magical means clave the sea* by way of Imitating Moses. On this the 
Rabbis called upon him to walk through tbe sea, like Moses, when he was immedi¬ 
ately overwhelmed through the ban of R. Joshua 1 Other stories of a similar and 
even more absurd character might be quoted- But if such opinions were enter¬ 
tained of Jewish Chrlstiaus, we can scarcely wonder that all their books were 

more on this subject In vuL LL pp. M, lAfc 
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ordered to be burnt (Bemid. R. 9), that even a roll of tbe Law written by a heretic 
was to be destroyed (Gitt. 45 b) t and that Jewish Christiaus were consigned to 
eternal punishment in Gehinnom (Rosh. haSh, 17 a), from which even the token of 
circumcision should not deliver them since an Angel would convert it into uucir- 
cuincision (Shem R. 19 1 ), 

But to return, Talmudic writings distinguish several classes of magicians. The 
B<tal Obk, or conjuror of tbe dead, evoked a voice from under tbe armpit, or from 
other members of tbe dead body, the arms or other members being struck together, 
for the purpose of eliciting the sound. Necromancy might be practised in two 
different ways. The dead might be called up (by a method which scarcely bears 
description), iu which case they would appear w-ith the feet upwards. But this 
must not be practised on the Sabbath, Or again, a skull might, by magical 
means, be made to au9w T er. This might be done on the Sabbath also (Sanb. 65 a 
and b) Or a demon might be conjured up by a certain kind of incense, and then 
employed in magic. A second class of magicians (called Yitleoni) uttered oracles 
by putting a certain bone into their mouth. Thirdly, there was the Chabar , or 
serpent charmer, a distinction being made between a great and a small Chabar, 
according as larger or smaller serpents were charmed. Fourthly, we have the 
Meo/ten, who could indicate what days or hours were lucky and unlucky. Fifthly, 
there was the 1 searcher after (he deadf who remained fasting on graves in order to 
communicate with an unclean spirit; and, lastly, the Me»achfixh t w'ho knew what 
omens were lucky and what unlucky (Sanh, 66 n). And if they wrere treated 
only as signs and not as omens, the practice was declared lawful (Cbull* 95 b ), 

Iu general the black art might be practised either through demons, or else by 
the employment of magical means. Among the latter we reckon, not only incan¬ 
tations, but magic by means of the thumb, by a knife with a black handle, or by a 
glass cup (Sanh. 67 6), or by a cup of incantation (Baba Mels, 29 b). But there was 
danger here, since, if all proper rules and cautions w r ere not observed the magician 
might be hurt by the demon. Such ao instance is related, although tbe Rabbi in 
question w T as mercifully preserved by being swallowed by a cedar, w'hich after¬ 
wards burst and set him free (Sanh. 101 a). Women were specially suspected of 
witchcraft (Jer. Sanh, vii, 25 d) t and great caution was accordingly enjoined. 
Thus, it might even be dangerous to lift up loaves of bread (though not broken 
pieces) lest they should be bewitched (Erub, 64 b). A number of instances are 
related in which persons were in imminent danger from magic, in some of which they 
suffered not only damage but death, while in others the Rabbis knew how to turn 
tbe impending daoger against their would-be assailants, (Comp, for example Fea, 
110 6; Sot. 22 a ; Gitt 45 a\ Sauh, 67 5), A very peculiar idea is that about tbe 
Teraphim of Scripture, It occurs already in the Targurn Fs,-Jon, on Gen. xxxi, 19, 
and is found also in the Firqe de R. Eliez, c. 36, It is stated that the Teraphim 
were made in the following manner: a first-born was killed, his head cut off, and 
prepared with salt and spices, after which a gold plate, upon which magical formulas 
had been graven, was placed under his tongue, when the head was supposed to give 
answer to whatever questions might be addressed to it, 

B, After this we can scarcely wonder, that so many diseases should have been 


1 We have here only been able to indicate 
this most Interesting subject. Much mors 
remains to he said concerning Ellezer b, Hyr~ 
cairns, and others. There seem evon lo have 
been regular maetlng-places for discussion 


between Jews and Christians. Nay, the prac* 
tic© of some early Christians to make them¬ 
selves eunuchs la alluded to In the Talmud 
(Bbabb, 164 aj. 
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APP. Impaled to magical or else to demoniac influences, and cured either by magical 
Xyj means or by exorcism. For our present purpose we leave aside not only the ques- 

tion, whether and what diseases were regarded as the punishment of certain diua, 
but al^o nil questions as to their magical causes and means of cure. We confine our 
remarks lo the supposed power of evil spirits in the production of diseases. Four 
things are mentioned as dangerous on account of demons, of which we shall only 
mention three: To walk between two palm-trees, 3 if the space is wider than four 
cubits; to borrow drinking-water; and to walk over water that has been poured 
out, unless it have been covered with earth, or spat upon, or you have taken off your 
shoes (Pea. Ill ay Similarly, the shadow of the moon, of certain trees, and of other 
objects, is dangerous, because demons love to hide there. Much cautiou must also 
be observed iti regard to the water with which the bands are washed in the morn¬ 
ing, as well as in regard to oil for anointing, which must never be uiken from a 
strange vessel which might have been bewitched. 

Many diseases are caused by direct demoniac agency. Thus, leprosy (Homy. 
10 ay rabies (Yoma 8 'A by heart-disease (Gilt. 67 by madness, asthma (Bechor, 
44 b ), croup (Yoma 77 b\ Taan. 20 6), and other diseases, are ascribed to special 
demons. And although 1 cannot find any notices uf demoniac possession in the 
sense of permanent indwelling, yet an evil spirit may seize and influence a person. 
The nearest approach to demoniac possession is in a legend of two Rabbis who 
went to Rome to procure the repeal of a persecuting edict, when they were met on 
board ship by a demon, Ben Temalion t whose offer or company they accepted, in 
hope of being able to do some miracle through him. Arrived in Rome, the demon 
took possession of the daughter of Cssar. On this he was exorcised by the Rabbis 
(‘Ben Temation, come out! Ben Temalion, come out! r ), when they were rewarded 
by the offer of anything they might choose from the Imperial Treasury, on which 
they removed from it the hostile decree (Meilab 17 6, about the middle). 

As agaiust this one instance, many ore related of cures by magical means. By 
the latter we mean the superstitious and irrational application or means which 
could id do way affect any disease, although they might sometimes be combined 
with what might be called domestic remedies. Thus, for a bad cold in the head this 
remedy is proposed: Pour slowly a quart of the milk of a white goat over three 
cabbage stalks, keep the pot boiling and stir with a piece of 1 Marmehon-wood 1 
(Gilt. 69 a , by The other remedy proposed is the excrement of a white dog mixed 
with balsam. It need scarcely be said, that the more intractable the disease, the 
more irrational are the remedies proposed. Thus against blindness by day It is 
proposed to take of the spleen of seven calves and put it on the basin used by 
surgeons for bleeding. Next, some one outside the door iB to ask the blind man lo 
give him something lo eat, when be is to reply: How can I open the door—come Id 
and eat—ou which the latter obeys, taking care, however, to break the basin, os 
else the blindness might strike him. We have here an indication of one of the 
favourite modes of healing disease—that by its transference to another. But If 
Ihe loss of the power of vision is greater at night than by day, a cord Is to be 
made of the hair or some animal, one end of which is to he tied to the foot of the 
patient, the other to that of a dog. The children are to strike together pieces of 
crockery behind the dog, while the patient repeats these words: ‘The dog is old 
and the cock is foolish.’ Next seven pieces of meat are to be taken from seven 

1 Id general palm-tnw and their trult are dangerous, and you should always wash your 
buds attar eating dates. 
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different houses, and hung up on the doorposts, and the dog must afterwards eat APP, 

the meat on a duughill in an open place. Lastly, the cord is to be untied when xvi 

one is to repeat: ' Let the blindness of M. the son of R leave M, the sou of R . a _ 
and pierce the eyebalb of the dogi ’ (Gitt, 69 a). 

We have next to refer to strictly magical cures. These were performed by 
amulets—either preventive, or curative of disease—or else by exorcism, Ad 
amulet was regarded as probate, if three cures had been performed by it. In 
such case it might be put on even on the Sabbath. It consisted either of a 
piece of parchment (the Pithqa , Sanh. 78 b) t on which certain magical words were 
written, or of small bandies of certain plants or herbs (also designated as Qemia, 
an amulet, Shabb. 61 tfj Kidd. 73 fr). However, even probate amulets might 
fail, owing to the adverse constellation under which a person was. In any 
case the names and numbers of the demons, whose power it was wished 
to counteract, required to be expressly stated. Sometimes the amulet con¬ 
tained also a verse from the Bible. It need scarcely be said, that the other 
words written on the amulet had—at least, in their connection—little if any 
sensible meaning. But those learned in these arts and the Rabbis had the 
secret of discovering them, so that there was at least no mystery about them, 
and the formulas used were well known. If the mischief to be counteracted 
was due to demoniac agency, it might be prevented or removed by a kind of 
incantation, or by incantation along with other means, or iu difficult eases by 
exorcism. As instances of the first we may quote the following. To ward off 
any danger from drinking water on a Wednesday or Sabbath-Evening, when evil 
spirits may rest on it, it is advised either to repeat a passage of Scripture in 
which the word Qol ( J Voice 7 ) occurs seven times (Ps. xxix. 3-9), or else to aay 
this: ‘Lnl, Shaphan, Anigron, Anirdaphin—between the stars I sit, betwixt the 
lean and the fat I walk I 1 (Pes. 112 a), Against flatulence, certain remedies are 
recommended (such aa drinking warm water), but they are to be accompanied by 
the following formula: ' Qapa t Qapc t, I think of thee, and of thy seven daughters, 
and eight danghtera-in-law ! 1 (Pes. 116 a). Many similar prescriptions might 
be quoted. As the remedy against blindness has beeu adduced to point the 
contrast to the Savionr’s mode of treatment, it may be mentioned tbkt quite a 
number of remedies are suggested for the cure of a bloody flux—of which per¬ 
haps wine in which Persian onions, or anise and saffron, or other plants have been 
boiled, seem the most rational the medicament being, however, in each cas© 
accompanied by this formula: ' Be cured of thy flux l 1 

Lastly, as regards incantation and exorcism, the formulas to be used for the 
purpose are enumerated. These mostly consist of words which have little if any 
meaning (so far as we know), but which form a rhyme or alliteration when a 
syllable is either omitted or added in successive words. The following, for example, 
is the formula of incantation against boils: *Baz, Baziyah, Mas, Masiya, Kns, 

Kaeiyah, Sbarlai and Amarlai—ye Angels that come from the land of Sodom 
to heal painful boils 1 Let the colour not become more red, let it not farther 
spread, let its seed be absorbed in the belly. As a mnle does not propagate itself, 
so let not this evil propagate itself in the body of M. the son of M.’ (Shabb, 67 a ). 

In other formulas the demons are not invoked for the cure, but threatened. We 
have the following as against another cutaneous disease: 'A sword drawn, and a 
sling outstretched I His name is not Yokhabh, and the disease standstill !* Against 
danger from the demon of foul places we have the following: 1 On the head of the 
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cast him Into a bed of cresses, and beat blm with tbe Jawbone of an ass 1 (Shubt 
67 a ), On the other band, it is recommended a s a precaution against the evil eye 
to put one's right thumb into the left band and one's Left thumb into the right 
band, and to say: 'I, M. N, belong lo tbe bouse or Joseph over whom the evil 
eye baa tio power 1 (Her. 55 t). A certain Rabbi gave this as imornmUon derived 
from one of the chief of the witches, by which witchcraft might be rendered harm* 
less. The person in danger should thus address the witches: 4 Hot tilth into your 
mouths from baskets with holes, ye witching women! Let your head become 
bald, and the wind scatter your breadcrumbs. Let it carry away your spices, let 
the fresh sufl'ron which you carry in your hands be scattered. Ye witches, so loug 
as I had grace and was careful, I did not come among you, and now 1 have come, 
and you are not favourable to me ’ (Pea. 110 a t b). To avoid the danger of two or 
more persons being separated by a dog, a palm-tree, a w oman, or ,a pig, we are 
advised to repeat a veree from tbe Bible which begins and ends with the word 
El (Almighty). Or in passing between women suspected of witchcraft It may be 
well to repeat this formula: ■ Agrath, Azelatb, Asiya, Belusiya are already killed 
by arrow's/ Lastly, the following may be quoted as a form of exorcism of demons: 
* Buret, curst, dashed, banned be Bar-Tit, Bar-Tern a, Bar-Tena, Chashmagoz, 
Merigoz, and IsLeaham!’ 

It has been a weary and unpleasant task to record such abject superstitions, 
mostly the outcome or contact with Parses or other beat hen elements. Brief 
though our sketch has been, we have felt as if it should have been even more 
curtailed. But it seemed necessary to furnish these unwelcome details in order to 
remove the possibility or comparing what is reported in the New Testament about 
the 1 demonised T and 4 demons' with Jewish notions on such subjects. Greater con¬ 
trast could scarcely be conceived than between what we read Id tbe New Testa¬ 
ment and the views and practices mentioned in Rabbinic writings—and if this, 
as It Is hoped, has been firmly established, even the ungrateful labour bestowed on 
oolite ting these unsavoury notices will have been sufficiently repaid 
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APPENDIX XVIE 

THE ORDINANCES AND LAW OF THE SABBATH AS LAID DOWN IN THE 

MISHNAH AND THE JERUSALEM TALMUD* 

(See Book IIL ch* xxxv. in vol* ii. p. 52.) 

The terribly exaggerated views of the Rabbis, and their endless, burdensome rules 
about the Sabbath may beat be learned from a brief analysis of the Mishnah , as 
further explained and enlarged in the Jerusalem Talmud. 1 For this purpose a 
brief analysis of what is, confessedly, one of the most difficult tractates may here 
be given. 

The Misbnic tractate Sabbath stands at the head of twelve tractates xvhicb 
together form the second of the six sections into which the Mishnah Is divided, 
and which treats of Festive Seasons (Seder Moed), Properly to understand the 
Sabbath regulations, it is, however, necessary also to take into account the second 
tractate in that section, w T hich treats of what are called 'commixtures' or ‘con¬ 
nections ’ {£rubin) m Its object is to make the Sabbath Laws more bearable* For 
this purpose, it is explained how places, beyond which it would otherwise have been 
unlawful to carry things, may be connected together, so as, by a legal fiction, to con¬ 
vert them into a sort of private dwelling. Thus, supposing a uumber of small private 
houses to open into a common court, it w'ould have been unlawful on the Sabbath 
to carry anything from one of these houses into the other* This difficulty is removed 
if all the families deposit before the Sabbath some food in the common court, when 
■a connection 1 is established between the various houses, which makes them one 
dwelling. This was called the ‘Erubh of Courts* 1 Similarly, an extension of what 
was allowed as a 1 Sabbath journey ' might be secured by another ‘ commixture/ the 
1 Erubh * or ‘ connection of boundaries/ An ordinary Sabbath day’s jonrney 
extended 2*000 cubits beyond one T s dwelling,* But if at tbe boundary of that 
‘journey 1 a man deposited on the Friday food for two meals, he thereby consti¬ 
tuted it his dwelling, and hence might go on for other 2,000 cubits* Lastly, there 
was another ‘ Erubh/ when narrow streets or blind alleys were connected into ‘a 
private dwelling 1 by laying a beam over the entrance, or extending a wire or rope 
along Buch streets and alleys* This, by a legal fiction, made them *a private 
dwelling/ so that everything was lawful there which a man might do on the 
Babbatb in his own house. 

Without discussing the possible and impossible questions about these Erubin 
raised by the most ingenious casuistry, let ns see how Rabbin ism taught Israel lo 

1 The Jerusalem Talmud Is not only the * On the Sabbath-Journey* and the reason 
older and the shorter of the two Qemarat, for fixing It at a distance of 2,000 cubits, see 
but would represent most fully the Falsa- Kitin'* Cyclop, il&gt ed.) 1 Sabbath-way, 1 and 
Uhlan Ideas. ‘The Temple and its Services/ p. 148, 
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observe its Sabbath. Id not less than twenty-four chapters, 1 matters are seriously 
discussed as of vital religious importance, which one would scarcely imagine a 
sane intellect would seriously entertain. Through 64J folio columns in the 
Jerusalem, and 156 double pages of folio in the Bubylon Talmud does the enu¬ 
meration and discussion of possible cases, drag on, almost unrelieved even by 
Haggadab. 1 The Talmud Itself bears witness to this, when it speaks (no douht 
exaggeratedly) of a certain Rabbi who had spent no less than two and a half years 
in the study of only one of those twenty-four chapters 1 And it further bears 
testimony to the unprofitableness of these endless discussions and determinations. 
The occasion of this ia so curious and characteristic, that it might here find mention. 
The disenssion was concerning a beast of burden. An ass might not be led out on the 
road with its covering on, unless such had been put on the animal previous to the 
Sabbath, but it was Lawful to lead the animal about in this fashion in one's court¬ 
yard.* The same rule applied to a pncksnddle, provided it were not fastened on by 
girth and back-strap. Upon this one of the Rabbis is reported os bursting into the 
declaration that this formed part of those Sabbath Laws (coinp. Chug. i. R) which 
were like mountains suspended by a hair I (Jer. Shahb. p. 7, col. 6, last lines). And 
yet in all these wearisome details there is not a single trace of anything spiritual— 
not a word even to suggest higher thoughts of God’s holy day and its observance, 
The tractate on the Sabbath begins with regulations extending its provisions to 
the close of the Friday afternoon, so as to prevent the possibility of infringing the 
Sabbath itself, w'bicb commenced on the Friday evening. As the most common 
kind of labour would be that of carrying, this is the first point discussed. The 
Biblical Law forbade such labour in simple terms {Ex. xxxvi. 6; comp. Jer. xvii. 22), 
But Rabbinism developed the prohibition into eight special ordinances, 1 by first 
dividing * the bearing of a burden * into two separate acta—lifting it up and putting 
it down—and than arguing, that it might be lifted up or put down from two 
different places, from a public into a private, or from a private into a public place. 
Here, of course, there are discussions as to what constituted a ‘private place’ 
( VriM nVZPi); * a pnblic place 1 (E'SVl niSH); ' a wide space,’ which belongs neither 
to a special individual nor to a community, such as the sea, a deep wide valley; nr else 
the corner of a property leading ont on the road or fields—and, lastly, a 1 legally free 
place/ 4 Again, a ‘burden T meant, as the lowest standard of it, the weight of ‘a 
dried fig. 1 But if 1 half a flg’ were carried at two different times—lifted or deposited 
from a private into a public place, or vice versd — were these two actions to be com¬ 
bined into one so as to constitute the sin of Sabbath desecration ? And if so, 
under what conditions as to state of mind, locality, Ac. T And. lastly, how many 
different sins might one such act involve? To give an instance of the kind of 
questions that wrere generally discussed. The standard measure Tor forbidden food 
was the size of an olive, just as that for carrying burdens was the weight of a fig. 
If a man bad swallowed forbidden food of the size of half an olive, rejected it, and 


) In the Jerusalem Talmud a ftemara Is 
attached only to the first twenty chapters ot 
the MlshnLc tractate ; In the Babylon 

Talmud to all the twenty- four chapters. 

- 1 have counted about thirty-three Heg- 
g&dlc pieces In the tractate. 

< Id the former ratie 11 might be a burden 
or lead to work, while in the latter rase the 
covering was presumably for warmth. 

* Sucb a free place "V;) must 

cover lees than Tour square cubits— for ex,, a 
pillar would be such. To this no legal deter¬ 


mination would apply. The ' wide space' la 

called KarmrHth The Mlnhn&h, 

however, expressly mentions only the 1 pri¬ 
vate * and the public' place lor ■ enclosed f 
and 1 open r \, although the Karwtitk Is Im¬ 
plied In x. 3; il. 4. fi. The KarmslitA was 
Id certain circumstances treated as * public,' 
Id others as private' property. The expla¬ 
nation of ibe term s and Legal definitions Is In 
Jer. Uhabb* 13 d- t IB a; EUiabb. 6, a* b\ Toaefw 

Shabh. i» 
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again eaten of the size of half an olive, he would be guilty, because the palate had APP* 
altogether tasted food to the size of a whole olive; but if one had deposited in XVII 
another locality a burden of the weight of half a tig, and removed it agam, it in- . _ | ^ 
volved no guilt, because the burden was altogether only of half a fig, nor even if 
the first half fig's burden had beeu burnt and then a second half fig introduced. 

Similarly, if an object that was intended to be worn or carried in front had slipped 
behind it involved no guilt, but if it had been intended to be worn or carried 
behind, and it slipped forward, this involved guilt, as involving labour. 

Similar difficulties were discussed as to the guilt in case an object were thrown 
from a private into a public place, or the reverse. Whether, if an object was 
thrown into the air with the left, and caught again in the right hand, this involved 
siu, was a nice question, thongh there could be no doubt a man incurred guilt if he 
caught it with the same hand with which it had been thrown, but he was not 
guilty if be caught it in his mouth, since, after being eaten, the object no longer 
existed, and hence catching with the mouth was as if it had been done by a 
second person. Again, if it r^ioed, and the w'ater which fell from the sky were 
carried, there was no sin in it; but if the rain had run down from a wall it would 
involve sin. If a person were in one place, and his hand filled with Iruit stretched 
into another, and the Sabbath overtook him in this attitude, he would have to drop 
the fruit, since if he withdrew his full hand from one locality into another, he 
would be carrying a burden on the Sabbath. 

It is needless to continue the analysis of this casuistry. All the discussions to 
which we have referred turn ouly on the firsi of the legal canons in the tractate 
'Sabbath,' They will show what a complicated machinery of merely external 
ordinances traditionalism set in motion; how utterly unspiritual the whole system 
was, aud how it required no small amount of learning and ingenuity to avoid 
committing grievous sin. lu what follows we shall only attempt to indicate the 
leading points in the Sabbath-legislatiou of the Rabbis, 

Shortly before the commencement of the Sabbath (late on Friday afternoon) 
nothing new w T aa to be begun; 1 the tailor might no longer go out with his needle, 
nor the scribe with his pen; nor were clothes to be examined by lamp-light. A 
teacher might not allow his pupils to read, if he himself looked on the book. All 
these are precautionary measures. The tailor or scribe carrying his ordinary means 
of employment, might forget the advent of the holy day; the person examining a 
dress might kill insects, 1 which is strictly forbidden on the Sabbath, and the 
teacher might move the lamp to see better, while the pupils were not supposed to 
be so zealous as to do this. 

These latter rules, we are reminded, were passed at a certain celebrated dis¬ 
cussion between the schools of Hillel and Shammai, when the latter were in the 
majority. On that occasion also opposition to the Gentiles was carried to its farthest 
length, and their food, their language, their testimony, their presence, their inter¬ 
course, in short, all connection with them denounced. The school of Shammai 
also forbade to make any mixture, the ingredients of which would not be wholly 
dissolved and assimilated, before the Sabbath. Nay, the Sabbath law was declared 
to apply even to lifeless objects. Thus, wool might not be dyed if the process was 


1 Here such questions are raised as what 
tonatUutea the beginning, for ei. t or shaving 
or of a bath, 

* To kill such vermin la. of course, strictly 
forbidden (to kill a flea Is like killing a camel). 


Rules are given how to dispose of such In¬ 
sects, On the same occasion some curious 
ideas are broached as to the transformation 
of animals, one Into another. 
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j^pp T not completed before the Sabbath, Nor was it even lawful to sell anything to a 

XVII heathen unless the object would reach its destination before the Sabbath, nor to 

- give to a heathen workman anything to do which might involve him in Sabbath 
work. Thus, Rabbi Gamaliel wag careful to send hie linen to be washed three duya 
before the Sabbath. But it was lawful to leave olives or grapes In the olive or 
wine-press. Both schools were agreed that, in roasting or baking, a crust must 
have been formed be foie the Sabbath, except in case of the Passover Lamb. The 
Jerusalem Talmud, however, modifies certain of these rules. Thus the prohibition 
of work to a heathen only implies, if they work in the bouse of the Jew, or at Least 
in the same town with him. The school of Shammai, however, went so far as to 
forbid sending a letter by a heathen, not only on a Friday or on a Thursday, but 
even on a Wednesday, or to embark on the sea on these days. 

It being assumed that the lighting of the Sabbath lamp was a law given to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, the Mlsbnab proceeds, in the second chapter of the tractate 
on the Sabbath, to discuss the substances of which respectively the wick and the 
oil may be composed, provided always that the oil which feeds the wick is not [ml 
In a separate vessel, since the removal of that vessel would cause the extinction of 
the lamp, which would involve a breach of the Sabbath law. But if the light were 
extinguished from fear of the Gentiles, or robbers, or of an evil spirit or in order 
that one dangerously ill might go to sleep, it involved no guilt. Here, rnnuy points 
in casuistry are discussed, such as whether twofold guilt is Incurred if in blowing 
out a caudle its dame lights auother The MLsbnah here diverges to discuss the 
other commandments, which, like that of Lighting the Sabbath lamp, spechilly 
devolve on women, on which occasion the Talmud broaches some curious dUUemeubi 
about the heavenly Sanhedrin and Satan, such as that It Is in moments of dungei 
that the Great Enemy brings accusations against us, in order to endure our ruin' 
or this, that on three occasions be specially lies In auibush: when one travels alone, 
when one sleeps alone in a dark bouse, and when one crosses the sea. In regard to 
the latter we may nbte as illustrative of SL Paul's warning not to travel after the 
fast (Day of Atonement), that the Jewish proverb bod it: * When you bind your 
Lulabh 1 (at the Feast of Tabernacles) bind also your feetos regards a sea-voyuge 
(Jer. Sbabb> 5 b t Ber. R. 6). 

The next two chapters in the tractate on the Sabbath discuss the manner In 
which food may be kept warm for the Sabbath, since no Ore might be lighted. If 
the food had been partially cooked, or was such as would Improve by increased 
beat, there would be temptation to attend to the fire, and this must be avoided. 
Hence the oven was immediately before the Sabbath only to be heated with straw 
or chaff ; if otherwise, the coals were to be removed or covered with ashes. Clothes 
ought not to be dried by the hot air of a stove. At any rale, care must be taken 
that the neighbours do not see It. An egg may not be boiled by putting It near a 
hot kettle, nor In a cloth, nor In sand heated by the sun. Cold water might be 
poured on warm, but not the reverse (at least such was the opinion of the school or 
Sh&mmai), nor was It lawful to prepare cither cold or warm compresses. ' Nay, a 
Rabbi went so far os to forbid throwing hot water over one's self, for fear of spread¬ 
ing the vapour, or of cleaning the floor thereby! A vessel might be put under a 
lamp to catch the falling sparks, but no waLer might be put Into It, because it was 

1 ZaioM 0*vn} consisted of a palm the Feast of TitoraaolM (‘Temple sad Its 
with myrtle ud willow brszfhh tied od either flerrloea/ p. 3BB). 
aide of It, which every worshipper carried on 
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not lawful to extinguish a light. Nor would it have beet) allowed on the Sabbath to aPP* 

put a vessel to receive the drops of oil that might fall from the lamp. Among many XVII 

other questions raised was this: whether a parent might take his child in hia arms, _ a _ ^ _ 
Happily Rabbinic literality went so far as not only to allow this, but even in the 
supposed case that the child might happen to have a stone in its bauds, although 
this would iuvolve the labour of carrying that stone ! Similarly, it was declared 
lawful to lift seats, provided they had not, as it were, four steps, when they must 
be considered as ladders. But it was not allowed to draw along chairs, as this 
might produce a rut or cavity, although a little carriage might be moved, since 
the wheels would only compress the soil but not produce a cavity (comp, in the 
Bab. Talmud, Shabb. 22 a; 46; and Bets, 23 ft). 

Again, the question is discussed, whether it is lawful to keep the food warm by 
wrapping around a vessel certain substances. Here the general canon is, that all 
must be avoided which wonld increase the heat: since this would be to produce 
some outward effect, which would be equivalent to work. 

In the fifth chapter of the tractate we are supposed to begin the Sabbath 
morning. Ordinarily, tbe first business of the morning would, of course, have been 
to take out the cattle. Accordingly, the laws are now laid down for ensuring 
Sabbath rest to the animals. The principle underlying these is, That only what 
serves as ornament, or is absolutely necessary for leading out or bringing back 
animals, or for safety, may be worn by them; all else is regarded a3 a burden. 

Even such things as might be put on to prevent the rubbing of a wound, oi 
other possible harm, or to distinguish an animal, must be left aside on the day 
of rest 

Nexi, certain regulations are laid down to guide tbe Jew when dressing on the 
Sabbath morning, so as to prevent his breaking its rest. Hence be must be care¬ 
ful not to put on any dress which might become burdensome, nor to wear any 
ornament which he might put off and carry in his hand, for this would be a 
■burden. 7 A woman must not wear such headgear as would require unloosing 
before taking a bath, nor go out with such ornaments as could he taken off in the 
street, such as a frontlet, unless it is attached to the cap, nor with a gold crown, 
nor with a necklace or nose-ring, nor with- rings, nor have a pin 1 in her dress. The 
reason for this prohibition of ornaments was, that in their vanity women might 
take them off to show them to their companions, and then, forgetful of the day, 
carry them, which would be a ■ burden.' Women are also forbidden to look in the 
glass on tbe Sabbath, because they might discover a white hair and attempt to 
pull it out, which would be a grievous sin; but men ought not to use looking- 
glasses even on weekdays, because this was undignified. A woman may walk 
about her own court, but not in tbe street, with false hair. Similarly, a man was 
for hid den to wear on the Sabbath wooden shoes studded with nails, or only one 
shoe, as this would involve labour; nor was he to wear phylacteries nor amulets, 
unless, indeed, they had been made by competent persons (since they might lift 
them off in order to show tbe novelty). Similarly, it was forbidden to wear any 
part of a suit of armour. It was not lawful to scrape shoes, except perhaps with 
tbe back of a knife, but they might be touched with oil or water. Nor should 
sandals be softened with oil, because that would improve them. It was a very 

1 Literally, a needle which has not an Law—to carry & stick or a pencil on the 
eyelet Of course, it would not be Lawful for Sabbath, to drive, or even to amoke. 
a modem Jew— U he observe Che Babblnlc 
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AFP. serious question, which led to much discussion, what should be done if the tie of a 

XV11 sandal bud broken on the Sabbath* A plaster might be worn, provided its object 

_ b , was to prevent the wound from getting worse, not to heal it, for that wou«d have 

been u work* Ornaments w hich could not easily be taken off might be worn in 

one's courtyard* Similarly, a person might go about with wadding iu his ear, but 
□ot with false teeth nor w ith a gold plug in the tooth* If the wadding fell out of 
the ear, it could not be replaced. Some, indeed, thought that its healiug virtues 
lay in the oil in which it hud been soaked, and which had dried up, but others 
ascribed them to the warmth of the wadding itself. In either case there was 
danger of healing—of doing anything for the purpose of a cure—and hence wad¬ 
ding might not be put into the ear on the Sabbath, although if worn before it 
might be continued. Again, as regarded false teeth: they might full out, and the 
wearer might then lift and carry them, which wouid be sinful on (he Sabbath. But 
anything which formed part of the ordinary dress of a person might be worn also 
on the Sabbath, and children whose ears were being bored might have a plug put 
into the hole* It w'as also allowed to go about on crutches, or with a wooden leg, 
and children might have bells on their dresses; but it was prohibited to walk on 
stilts, or to carry any heathen amuleu 

The seventh chapter of the tractate contains the most important part of the 
whole* It opens by laying down the principle that, if a person has either not 
known, or forgotten, the whole Sabbath law, all the breaches of it which he has 
committed during ever so many weeks are to be considered as only one error or 
one sin* If he bds broken tbe Sabbath Jaw by mistaking the day, every Sabbath 
thus profaned must be atoned for; but if he has broken tbe law because he thought 
that what be did was permissible, then every separate infringement constitutes a 
separate sin, although labours which stand related as species to the genus are re¬ 
garded as only one work* It follows, that guilt attaches to the state of mind rather 
than to the outward deed* Next, forty less one chief or Mathers 1 of work (Aboth) 
are enumerated, all of which are supposed to be forbidden in the Bible. They are: 
sowing, ploughing, reaping, binding sheaves, threshing, winnowing, sifting (select¬ 
ing), grinding, sifting in a sieve, kneading, baking; shearing the wool, washing it, 
beating it, dyeing it, spinning, putting it on the weaver’s beam, making two 
thrum threads, weaving two threads, separating two threads, making a knot, un¬ 
doing a knot, sewing two stitches, tearing in order to sew two stitches; catching 
deer, killing, skinning, salting it* preparing its skin, scraping off its hair, cutting it 
up, writing two letters, scraping in order to write two letters; building, pulling 
down, extinguishing Are, lighting fire, beating with tbe hammer, and carrying from 
one possession into the other. 

The number thirty-nine is said to represent the number of times that the word 
‘labour ’ occurs in the Biblical text, and all these A both or 1 fathers 1 of work are 
supposed to be connected with some work that had been done about the Tabernacle, 
or to be kindred to such work* Again, each of these principal works Involved the 
prohibition of a number of others which were derived from them, and hence called 
their 1 descendauta 1 (toledoth). The thirty^nine principal works have been arranged 
Id four groups: the drat (1-11) referring to the preparation of bread; the second 
(12-24) to all connected with dress; the third (25-33) to all connected with 
writing; and the last (34-39) to all the w'ork necessary for a private house* An¬ 
other Rabbi derives the number thirty-nine (of these Aboth) from the numerical 
value of the Initial word in Exod* jlxxv. I, although in so doing he has to change 
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the last letter (HIO, the H must be changed into a H to make thirty’nine). 1 
Further explanations must here be added. If you scatter two seeds, you have 
been sowing. In general, the principle is laid down, that anything by which 
the ground may be benefited is to be considered a ‘work* or ‘labour,* even if 
it were to sweep away or to break up a clod of earth. Nay, toplnck a blade of 
grass was a sin. Similarly, it was sinful labour to do anything that would pro¬ 
mote the ripening of fruits, such as to water, or even to remove a withered leaf. 
To pick fruit, or even to lift it from the ground, would be like reaping. If, for 
example, a mushroom were cut, there would be a twofold sin, since by the act of 
cutting, a new one would spring in its place. According to the Rabbis of C^sarea, 
fishing, and all that put an end to life, must be ranked with haruesting. In 
connection with the conduct of the disciples in rubbing the ears of corn on the 
Sabbath, it is interesting to know that all work connected with food would be 
classed as one of the toledoth t of binding into sheaves, If a woman were to roll 
wheat to take away the husks, she would be guilty of sifting with a sieve. If she 
were rubbing the ends of the stalks, she would be guilty of threshing. If she were 
cleaning what adheres to the side of a stalk, she would be guilty of sifting. If she 
were bruising the stalk, she would be guilty of grinding. If she w r ere throwing it 
up in her hands, she would be guilty of winnowing. Distinctions like the following 
are made: A radish may be dipped into salt, but not left in it too long, since 
this would be to make pickle. A new r dress might be put on, irrespective of the 
danger that in so doing it might be torn. Mud on the dress might be crushed in 
the hand and shaken oil, but the dress must not be rubbed (for fear of affecting the 
material). If a person took a bath, opinions are divided, whether the whole body 
should be dried at once, or limb after limb. If w + ater had fallen on the dress, 
some allowed the dress to be shaken but not wrung; others, to be wrung but not 
shaken. One Rabbi allowed to spit into the handkerchief, and that although 
it may necessitate the compressing of what bad been wetted; but there is a grave 
discussion whether it was lawful to spit on the ground, and then to rub it with the 
foot, because thereby the earth may be scratched. It may, however, be done on 
stones. In the labour of grinding would be included such tin act as crushing salt 
To sweep, or to water the ground, w'ould involve the same sin as beating out the 
corn. To lay on a plaster would be a grievous sin; to scratch out a big letter, 
leaving room for two small ones, would be a sin, but to write one big letter occupy¬ 
ing the room of tw'O small letters was no sin. To change one letter into another 
might imply a double sin. And so on through endless details! 

The Mishnah continues to explain that, in order to involve guilt, the thing 
carried from one locality to another must be sufficient to be entrusted for safe 
keeping. The quantity is regulated: as regards the food of animals, to the 
capacity of theirmouth; as regards man, a dried fig is the standard. As regards 
fluids, the measure is as much w’ine as is used for one cup, that is—the measure 
of the cup being a quarter of a log, and wine being mixed with water in the propor¬ 
tion of three parts water to one of wine—one-sixteenth of a log. 5 As regards milk, 
a mouthful; of honey, sufficient to lay on a wound; of oil, sufficient to anoint the 
smallest member; of water, sufficient to wet eyesalve; and of all other fluids, a 
quarter of a log. 


APP. 

XVII 


1 The Rabbis contend for the lawfullnees Into in Lev. six. ^4). 

of changing the n into & n tor the sake of ? It has been calculated by Herzftid that ft 
an interpretation. So expressly hera.fJ.erp log = 0*36 of a litre: ' six hen's eggs. 1 
Bhabb. 9 b) and In Jer. Fe&b 30 b 
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AFP. As regarded other substances, the standard aa to what constituted a burden was 
XVU whether the thing could be turned to any practical use, however trifling. Thus. 
^ . two horse’s hairs might be made Into a birdtrap; a scrap of clean paper into a 

custom-house notice; a small piece of paper written upou might be converted into 
a wrapper for a small flagon. In all these cases, therefore, transport would involve 
Bin. Similarly, ink sufficient to write two letters, wax enough to fill up a small 
hole, even a pebble with which you might aim at a little bird, or a small piece of 
broken earthenware with which you might stir the coals, would be ‘bunleus! ’ 

Passing to another aspect of the subject, the Mishnah lays It down that, in order 
to constitute sin, a thing must have been carried from one locality into another en¬ 
tirely and immediately, and that it must have been done in the way in which things 
are ordinarily carried. If an object which one person could carry is carried by two, 
they are not guilty. Fiualty, like all labour on the Sabbath, that of cutting one's 
□ails or hair involves mortal sin, but only IT It is done in the ordinary way, other¬ 
wise only the lesser sin of the breach or the Sabbath rosL A very interesting 
notice in connection with St- John v. ( is that In which it Is explained how it would 
□ot involve sin to carry a living person on a pallet, the pallet being regarded only 
as an accessory to the man; while to carry a dead body in such manner, or even the 
smallest part of a dead body, would involve guilt. 

From this the Mishnah proceeds to discuss what is analogous to carrying, such 
as drawing or tbrowiug. Other 1 labours f are similarly made the subject of inquiry, 
and it is shown how any approach to them involves guilt The rule here is, that 
anything that might prove of lasting character must not be done on the Sabbath. 
The same rule applies to what might prove the beginning of work, such as letting 
the hammer fall on the anvil; or to anything that might contribute to improve a 
place, to gathering as much wood as would boll an egg, to uprooting weeds, to 
writing two letters of a word—in short, to anything that might be helpful !□, or 
contribute towards, some future work. 

The Mishnah next passes to such work in which not quantity, but quality, is In 
question—such as catching deer. Here It is explained that anything by which an 
animal might be caught is included in the prohibition. So for Is this carried that, 
If a deer bad ruu Into a house, and the door were shut upon it. It would Involve 
guilt, and this, even lf r without closing the door, persons seated themselves at the 
entry to prevent the exit of the animal. 

Passing over the other chapters, which similarly illustrate what are supposed 
to be Biblical prohibitions of labour aa defined Id the thirty-nine A both and their 
toledoth f we come, in the sixteenth chapter or the tractate, to one of the most In- 
teresting parts, containing such Sabbath laws as, by Lbelr own admission, were 
Imposed only by the Rabbis. These embrace: 1. Things forbidden, because they 
might lead to a transgression of the Biblical command; 2. Such as are like the 
kinds of labour supposed to be forbidden in the Bible; 3. Such as are regarded as 
incompatible with the honour due to the Sabbath. In the first class are Included 
a number of regulations in case of a fire. All portions of Holy Scripture, whether 
In the original or translated, and the case In which they are laid; the phylacteries 
and their case, might be rescued from the flames. Of food or drink only what was 
needful for the Sabbath might be rescued; but if the food were in a cupboard or 
basket the whole might be carried ouL Similarly, ail utensils needed for the Sabbath 
meal, hut of dress only what was absolutely necessary, might be saved, It being, 
however, provided, that a person might put on a dress, save It, go back and put op 
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another; and so oq, Again, anything in the house might be covered with a skin so 
as to save it from the Humus, or thu spread of the flumes might be arrested by piling 
up vessels. It was not lawful to ask a Gentile to extinguish the flame* but not duty 
to hinder him, if he did so. It was lawful to put a vessel over a lump, to prevent 
the ceiling from catching fire; similarly, to throw a vessel over a scorpion, although 
on that point there is doubt. On the other baud, it is allowed, if a Gentile has 
lighted a lamp on the Subbath, to make use of it> the fiction being, how ever, kept 
up that he did it for himself, and not for the Jew r . By the same fiction the cattle 
may be watered, or, in fact, any other use made of bis services. 

Before passing from this, we should point out that it was directed that the 
Hagiographa should not be read excopt in the evening, since the daytime was to be 
devoted to more doctrinal studies. In the same connection it is added, that the 
study of the Misbuah is more important than that of the Bible, that of the Talmud 
being considered the moat meritorious of all, as enabling one to understand all 
questions of right and wrong. Liturgical pieces, though containing tbeNrme of 
God, might not be rescued from the Haines, The Gospels and the writings of 
Christians, or of heretics, might not be rescued. If it be asked what should be done 
with them on weekdays, the answer is, that the Names of God which they contain 
ought to be cut out, and then the books themselves burned. One of the Rabbis, 
however, would have had them burnt at once, indeed, he would rather have fled 
iuto an idolatrous temple than into a Christian church: * for the idolators deny God 
because they have not know r n Him, but the apostates are worse.' To them applied 
Ps. cxxxix. 21, and, if it was lawful to wash out in the waters of jealousy the Divine 
Name in order to restore peace, much more would it be lawful to burn such books, 
even though they contained the Divine Nume, because they led to enmity between 
Israel and their Heavenly Father. 

Another chapter of the tractate deals with the question of the various pieces of 
furniture—how far they may be moved and used. Thus, curtains, or a lid, may be 
regarded as furniture, and hence used. More interesting is the next chapter (xviiL), 
which deals w-ith things forbidden by the Rabbis because they resemble those kinds 
of labour supposed to be interdicted in the Bible, Here it ia declared lawful, for 
example, to remove quantities of straw or corn in order to make room for guesie, 
or for an assembly of students, but the whole barn must not be emptied, because 
in so doing the floor might be injured. Again, ns regards animals, some assistance 
might be given, if an animal was about to have its young, though not to the same 
amount as to a woman in childbirth, for w hose sake the Subbath might be desecrated. 
Lastly, all might be done on the holy day needful for circumcision. At the same 
time, every preparation possible for the service should be made the day before. The 
Mishnah proceeds to enter here on details not necessarily connected with the 
Sabbath law. 

In the following chapter (xx.)the tractate goes on to indicate such things as 
are only allowed on the Sabbath on condition that they are done differently from 
ordinary days. Thus, for example, certain solutions ordinarily made in water 
should be made in vinegar. The food for horses or cattle must not be taken out of 
the manger, unless it La immediately given to some other animal. The bedding 
straw must not he turned with the hand, but w ith other parts of the body. A 
press in which linen is smoothed may be opened to take out napkins, but must uot 
be screwed down again, Ac. 

The next chapter proceeds upon the principle that, although everything is to be 
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avoided which resembles the labours referred lo in the Bible, the same prohibition 
does not apply to such labours as resemble those interdicted by the KabbU* The 
application of this principle is not, however, of imerest to general readers. 

In the twenty-second chapter the Mishuah proceeds to show that all tho pre- 
cautions of the Kabbis bad only this object: to prevent an ultimule breach of a 
Biblical prohibition. Hence, where such win* uol Lo be feared, an uct might be done. 
For example, a person might bathe iu mineral waters, but not cany home the 
linen with which he had dried himself. He might anoint and rub the body, but 
not to the degree of making himself tired; but he might not use any artilicial 
remedial measures, such os taking a shower-bath. Bones might not lie set, nor 
emetics given, nor any medical or surgical operation performed. 

In the lost two chapters the Mishnah points out those things which ure 
unlawful as derogatory to the dignity of the Sabbath. Certain things are here of 
interest us bearing on the question of purchasing things for the feast-day. Thus, 
It is expressly allowed to borrow wine, or oil, or bread ou the Subbuth, and to 
leave one's upper garment in pledge, though one should not express it in such 
manner as to imply it was a loan. Moreover, it is expressly added that if the 
day before the Passover falls on a Sabbath, one may iu this manner purchase a 
Paschal Iamb, and, presumably, all else that is needful for the feast. This shows 
how Judas might have been sent on the eve of the Passover Lo purchase what wad 
needful, for the law applying to a feust-duy woe much less strict than tlmt of the 
Sabbath. Again, Lo avoid the possibility or effacing anything written, it was for¬ 
bidden to read from & tablet the names of one's guests, or the menu, It wad 
lawful for children to cast lots for their portions at table, but not with strangers, 
for this might Lcud to a breach of the Sabbath, and to games of chance Similarly, 
it was improper oil the Sabbath to engage workmen for the following week, nor 
should one be on the watch for the close of that day to begin one's ordinary work. 
It waa otherwise if religious obligations awaited one at the close of the Sabbath, 
such as attending to a bride, or making preparations for a funeral. 1 On the 
Sabbath itself it was lawful to do all that w ad absolutely necessary connected with 
the dead, such us to anoint or wash tbe body, although without moving the limbs, 
nor might the eyes of the dying be closed—a practice which, indeed, was generally 
denounced. 

In the last chapter or the tractate the Mishnuh returns to the discussion of 
punctilious details. Supposing a traveller to arrive in a place just os the Sabbath 
commenced, he must only Lake from his beast of burden such objects us arc allowed 
bo be handled on (he Sabbath, As for the rest, he may loosen the ropes and let 
them fall down of themselves. Further, it is declared lawful lo unloose bundles 
of straw, or to rub up what can only be eaten in that condition; but care must be 
taken that nothing is done which is not absolutely necessary. On the oLher hand, 
cooking would not be allowed—in short, nothing must be done but what was abso¬ 
lutely necessary Lo satisfy the cravings of hunger or thirst. Finally, it was declared 
lawful ou the Sabbath to absolve from vows, and to attend lo similar religious 
calls. 

Detailed as this analysis of the Sabbath law is, we have not by any means 
exbans Led tbe subject Thus, one of tbe most curious provisions of the Sabbath law 


i It Is curious as boarln* upon & recent coffin and grave originally destinod lor fl 
controversy, tonotnihaton this *n;ciiH|on It is Gentile, but not rice pen t. 
sold that an Israelite may be burled Id the 
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was, that on the Sabbath only such things were to be touched or eaten as had been 
expressly prepared on a weekday with a view to the Sabbath (Bez. 2 ft). 1 Any¬ 
thing not so destined was forbidden, as the expression is 'on account of Muqtstih ’ 

U\ as not having been the 'intention. 1 Jewish dogmatists enumerate 
nearly fifty cases in which that theological term finds its application. Thus, if a 
hen had laid ou the Sabbath, the egg was forbidden, because, evidently, it could not 
have been destined on a weekday for eating, since it was not yet laid, and did not 
exist; while if the lieu had been kept, not for laying but for fattening, the egg might 
be eaten as forming a part of the lien that had fallen off ! But when the principle 
of Muqtsah is applied to the touching of things which are not used because they 
have become ugly (and hence are not in one's mind}* so that, for example, an old 
lamp may not be touched, or raisins during the process of drying them (because they 
are not eatable then), it will be seen how complicated such a law must have been. 

Chiefly from other tractates of the Talmud the follow ing may here be added. 
It would break the Sabbath rest to climb a tree, to ride, to swim, to clap one's 
hands, to strike one’s side, or to dance. All judicial acts, vows, and tilling were 
also prohibited on that day (Uez. v. 2)* It has already been noted that aid might 
be given or promised for a woman in her bed* But the Law went further. While 
it prohibited the application or use on the Sabbath of any remedies that would 
bring improvement or cure to the sick, 4 all actual danger to life, 1 pTETEi pEC 
rCEn HR mmm. Yoma vim 6) superseded the Sabbath law, but nothing short of 
that* Thus, to state an extreme case, if on the Sabbath a wall had fallen on a 
person, and it w ere doubtful whether he was under the ruins nr not, whether he was 
alive or dead, a Jew or Gentile, it would be duty to clear away the rubbish suf¬ 
ficiently to find the body. If life were not extinct the labour would have to be 
continued; but if the person were dead nothing further should be done to extricate 
the body. Similarly, a Rabbi allow ed the use of remedies on the Sabbath in throat 
diseases, on the express ground that he regarded them as endangering life. On a 
similar principle a woman with child or a sick person was allowed to break even the 
fast of the Dav of Atonement, while one who had a maniacal attack of morbid 

k 1 " 

b 

craving for food might on that sacred day have even unlawful 

food (Yoma viii. 5, 6). 

Such are the leading provisions by which Rabbinism enlarged the simple 
Sabbath-law as expressed in the Bible, J and, in its anxiety to ensure its most 
exact observance, changed the spiritual import of Its rest into a complicated code 
of external and burdensome ordinances. Shall we then wonder at Christ's oppo¬ 
sition to the Sabbath-ordinances of the Synagogue, or, on the other band, at the 
enmity of its leaders? and can greater contrast be imagined than between the 
teaching of Christ on this subject, and that of his most learned and mo 3 t advanced 
contemporaries? And whence this difference unless Christ was the 1 Teacher come 
from God,’ Who spake as never before man had spoken? 

1 This destination or preparation ie called HatActnah* 

> Ex. zi* 8-11; I Till. 12: ml. 12-U; ixxlr. 21; hit, 1-3; Dent. v. 12-16. 
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HAGGADAH ABOUT SIMEON KEPHA (LEGEND OF SIMON PETER.) 

tor: y-ttzi Kniito 

(Vol. 11. Book III. eh. xxxvlii.) 

This Haggadah exists in four different: Recensions (comp. Jel/tnek, Beth ha-M Id- 
rash, PL V. and PL VI., pp. lx., x). The first of these, reproduced by JelLfnek 
(u. s. PL V. p. xxvi. Ac., and pp, 60-62) was first published by Wntjens^il in hie 
colleclioti of Antichristian writing*, the Tela Ignea SataniB, at the close of that 
blasphemous production, the Sepher ToUdoth Jeshu (pp. 19-24). The second 
Recension is that by Huidrlch (Leyden, 1705); the third has been printed, as Is 
inferred, at Breslau in 1S24; while the fourth exists only in MS. Dr. Jell!nek has 
substantially reproduced (without the closing sentences) the text of Wugetiseire 
(u. b. Fl V.), and also Recensions III. and IV. (u, s. PL VI.). He regards Recen¬ 
sion IV. as the oldest; but we infer from its plea against the abduction of Jewish 
children by Christians and against forced baptisms, as well as from the use of cer¬ 
tain expressions, that Recension IV. la younger than the text or Wagenscil, which 
seems to present the legend in its most primitive form. Even this, however, 
appears a mixture of several legends; or perhaps the original may afterwards have 
been Interpolated. It were impossible to fix even approximately the age of this 
oldest Recension, hut in its present form It must date aRer the establishment of 
Christianity in Rome, and that of the Papacy, though It seems to contain older 
elements. It may be regarded as embodying certain ancient legends among the 
Jews about SL Peter, but adapted to later times, and cast Id an apologetic form. 
A brief criticism of the document will best follow an abstract of tbe text, according 
to the first or earlier Recension. 

The text begins by a notice that the strife between the Nazarenes and the Jews 
hod grown to such proportions that they separated, since any Nazarene who saw a 
Jew would kill him. Such became the misery for thirty years, that the Nazarenee 
Increased to thousands and myriads, and prevented the Jews Rom going up to the 
feasts of Jemsalem. And the distress was as great as at the time of the Golden 
Calf. And still the opposing faith increased, and twelve wicked men went oqL who 
traversed the twelve kingdoms. And they prophesied false prophecies In the camp, 
and they misled Israel, and they were men of reputation, and strengthened the 
faith of Jesus, for they said that they were the Apostles of the Crucified. And 
they drew to themseives a large number from among the children of Israel. On 
this the text describes, how the sages in Israel were afflicted and humbled themselves, 
each confessing to his neighbour the sins which had brought this evil, and earnestly 
asking of God to give them direction how to arrest the advance of Nazarene 
doctrine and persecution. As they finished their prayer, up rose an elder from their 
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midst, whose name was Simeon Kepha, who had formerly put into requisition the APP. 
Bath Kol and said: 'Hearken to me, my brethren and my people! If my words XVIII 

aregood iu your sight, I will separate those sinners from the congregation of the . i ^ 

children of Israel, and they shall have neither part nor inheritance in the midst of 
Israel, if only you take upon you the sin. And they all answered and said: We 
will take upon us the sin, if ouly thou wilt do what thou hast said, 1 Upon this, 
the narrative proceeds, Peter went into the Sanctuary, wrote the Ineffable Name, 
and inserted it in his flesh. Having learnt the Ineffable Name, he went to the 
metropolis (' metropolis ') of the Naz&reoes, and proclaimed that every believer in 
Christ should come to him, since he was an Apostle, The multitudes required that 

he should prove his claim by a sign ( ( o/A T ) such as Jesus had done while He was 

alive, when Peter, through the power of the Ineffable Name, restored a leper, by 
laying on of hands, and raised the dead. When the Nazarenes saw this, they fell 
on their faces, and acknowledged bis Apostolate, Then Peter delivered this as bis 
message, first bidding them swear to does he would command : 'Know (said be) 
that the Crucified hated Israel and their law, as Isaiah prophesied: "Your new 
moons and your feasts my soul hatetb; " know also, that be. delighteth not in Israel, 
as Hosea prophesied: “You are not my people/’ And although it is in His 
power to extirpate them from the world in a moment, from out of every place, yet 
He does not purpose to destroy them, but intends to leave them, in order that they 
be in memory of His Crucifixion and lapidation to all generations. Besides, know 
that He bore all those great sufferings and afflictions to redeem you from Gehenna. 

And now He admonishes and commands you, that you should do no evil to the 
Jews: and if a Jew says to a Nazarene, “Go with me one parasang'’ (Persian mile 
about three English miles), let him go w ith him two parasangs* And if a Jew 
smites him on the left cheek, let him present to him also the right cheek, in order 
that they may have their reward in this world, while in the next they will be 
punished in Gehenna. And if you do thus, you will deserve to sit with Him in 
Hia portion. And behold, what He commands you ia, that ye shall not observe the 
Feast of the Passover, but observe the day of Hia death. And instead of the Feast 
of Pentecost observe forty days from the time that He was slain to when He went 
up into heaven. And instead of the Feast of Tabernacles observe the day of 
Hie birth, and on the eighth day after Hie birth observe that on which He was 
circumcised.’ 

To these commands all agreed, on condition that Peter should remain with 
them. This he consented to do, on the understanding that he would not eat any¬ 
thing except bread of misery and water of affliction—preanmably not only to avoid 
forbidden food, but in expiatory suffering for his sin—and that they should build 
him a Lower in the midst of the city, in which he would remain unto the day of 
his death, all w r hicb provisions were duly carried out. It is added, that in this 
tower he served the God of his fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. What is still 
stranger, it is added, that he wrote many a certain class of liturgical poems 

which form part of the Synagogue service—and that he sent these throughout all 
Israel to be in perpetual memory of him, and especially that he despatched them 
to the Rabbis. The remark is the more noteworthy, as other Jewish writers also 
describe the Apostle Peter as the author of several litnrgical poems, of which one 
is still repeated in the Synagogue on Sabbaths and Feast-days (comp. Jellinek, 

Beth ha-Midr. } part v*. p. 61, note). But Lo return. Peter is said to have re¬ 
mained in that Lower for six years, when he died, and by his direction was buried 
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APP. within the Lower, But tbe Nazarenes raised there a great fabric, 'and this Lower 

XVIII mft y aeen m R° me ’ a °d they ca U it Peter, which is tbe word for a alone, because 

. ^ , he sat on a stone till the day of hia death. But after his death another person 

named Elijah came, in the wickedness and cunning of hid heart to mislead them. 
And he said to them that Simon had deceived them, for that Jesus had com¬ 
manded him to tell them: it had not come into His heart to despise the Law of 
Moses; that if any one wished to circumcise, he should circumcise; but if any one 
did not wish to be circumcised, let him be immersed in foul waters. Ami even if 
he were not immersed, he would not thereby he in danger in the world. And 
he commanded that they should not observe the seventh day, but only the drat 
day, because on it were created the heavens ami tbe earth. And he made to them 
many statutes which were not good. But the people asked him: Givu us a true 
sign that Jesus hath sect thee. And he said to them: What is the sign Unit you 
seek? And the w r ord had not been out of his mouth when a great stone of 
immense weight fell and crushed bis head. So perish all Thine enemies, O God, 
but let them that love Thee be as the sun when be goeth forth in his strength! ’ 

Thus far what we regard us the oldest Recension. The chief variations between 
this and the others are, that in the third Recension the opponent of Peter is called 
Abba tihuul (St, John also is mentioned; Jellinek, u,b. part vi +t p, Ijii), while iu 
the fourth Recension (in MS.). which consisLs of nineteen chapters, this opponent 
is called Elijah. In the latter Recension there U mention of Antioch and Tiberias, 
and other places connected with the lives of St, Peter and St. Paul, and the early 
history of the Church. Bui the occurrence of certain Romanic words, such as 
Papa, Vescova, Ac., shows its later date. Again, we mark that, according to 
Recensioos III, and IV., Peter sent bis liturgical pieces to Babylon , which may 
either iodic&te that at the time of the document 'Babylon* was the cenLre or the 
Jewish population, or else be a legendary reminiscence of SU Peter's labours in 
* the Church that is in Babylon 1 (1 Pet, v. 13), In view of modem controversies 
it ie of special interest that, according to the Jewish legend, Peter, aeorelly a Jew-, 
advised lbe Christians to throw oif completely the Jaw of Moses, while Paul, in op¬ 
position to him, stands up for Israel and the Law, and insists that cither circum¬ 
cision or baptism may be practised- It will be further noted, thut the object of 
the document seems to be: 1st, to serve as an ‘apology’ for Judaism, by explain¬ 
ing how it came that so many Jews, under the leadership of A portion, embraced 
the new faith. This seems to be traced to the continued observance of Jewish 
legal practices by the Christians. Simon Peter is supposed to have arrested tbe 
progress of Christianity by separating tbe Church from the Synagogue, which be 
did by proclaiming that Israel were rejected, and the Law or Moses abolished. On 
the other hand, St. Paul is represented as the friend of the Jews, and as proclaim¬ 
ing that the question of circumcision or baptism, of legal observances or Christian 
practices, was a matter of indifference. This attempt to heal the breach between 
the Church and the Synagogue hud been the cause of Divine judgment on biro. 
2ndly, The legend la intended as an apology for the Jews, with a view to ward off 
persecution. 3rdly, It la Intended to show that the leaders or the Christians 
remained in heart Jews. It will perhaps not be difficult—at least, hypothetically 
—to separate the various legends mixed up* or perhaps interpolated io the tractate. 
Prom the mention of the Piuttm and tbe Ignorance as to their origin, we might be 
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ON ETERNAL PUNISHMENT, ACCORDING TO THE RABBIS AND 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


(See vol. ii. Bouk V. ch, vi.) 


The Parables of the ‘Ten Virgins'and of the ‘Unfaithful Servant' close with a 
Discourse on - the Last Things.' the titia-1 Judgment arid the fate of those at Christ’s 
Right Hand and at His Left (St. Matt. xxv. 31-46). This final Judgment by our 
Lord forms a fundamental article in the Creed of the Church. It is the Christ Who 
comes, accompanied by the Angelic Host, and sits down on the throne of Hia 
Glory, when all nations are gathered before Him. Then the final separation ia 
made, and joy or sorrow awarded in accordance with the past of each man's his¬ 
tory, And that past, as in relationship to the Christ—whether it have been 4 with 1 
Him or * not with ' Him, which latter is now shown to be equivalent to an ‘ against 1 
Him. And while, in the deep sense of a love to Christ vrhich is utterly self- 
forgetful in its service and utterly humble in its realisation of Him to Whom no 
real service can be done by man, to their blessed surprise, those on ‘the Right' 
find work and acknowledgment where they had never thought of its possibility, 
every ministry of their life, however small, is now owned of Him as rendered to 
Himself—partly, because the new direction, from which all such ministry sprang, 
was of 1 Christ in 1 them, and partly, because of the identification of Christ with 
Ilia people. On the other hand, as the lowest service of him who has the new 
inner direction is Christward, so does ignorance, or else ignoration, of Christ 
(‘When saw we Thee. ...?') issue in neglect of service and labOQr of love, and 
neglect of service proceed from neglect and rejection of Christ, And so is lire 
either H to T Christ or 1 not to 1 Christ, and necessarily ends in 1 the Kingdom prepared 
from the foundation of the world’ or in ‘the eternal lire which i e prepared for the 
Devil and his angels.' 

Tbns far the meaning of the Lord's Words, which conld only be impaired by 
any attempt at commentation. But they also raise questions of the deepest im¬ 
portance, in which not only the head, but perhaps much more the heart, is inter¬ 
ested, us regards the precise meaning of the term 1 everlasting 1 and * eternal 1 in 
this and other connections, so far as those on the Left Hand of Christ are con^ 
cerued. Tim subject has of late attracted renewed attention. The doctrine of the 
Eternity of Punishments, with the proper explanations and limitations given to it 
id the teaching of the Church, has been aet forth by Dr. Pusey in bis Treatise: 
‘What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment? 1 Before adverting, however 
briefly, to the New Testament teaching, it seems desirable with some fulness to 
set forth the Jtvish views on this subject. For the views held at the Lime of 
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Christ, whatever they were, muet have been those which the hearers of Christ 
entertained;' and whatever these views, Cbritrt did not, at least directly, contradict 
or, so far as we can infer, intend to correct them, 1 And here we have happily 
sufficient materials for a history or Jewish opinions at different periods an the 
Eternity of Punishments; and it seems the more desirable carefully to set it forth, 
as statements both inaccurate and incomplete have been put forward on the 


subject. 

Leaving aside the teaching of the Apocrypha and Faeudepigrnphic Writings (to 
which Dr. Pusey has sufficiently referred), the first Rabbinic utterances come to 
us from the time immediately before that of Christ, from the Schools of Slaunmai 
and Hillel (Rosh baSh. Iff h last four lines, and 17 a). 1 The former arranged all 
mankind into three classes: the perfectly righteous, who are ■ immediately written and 
sealed to eternal life; 1 the perfectly wicked, who are "immediately written and 
sealed to Gehenna; ' and an intermediate class, 1 who go down to Gehinnom, and 
moan, and come up again,’ according to Zecb, xiii. 9, and which seemed also indi¬ 
cated in certain words in the Song of Hannah (1 Sam. H. ft) The careful render 
will notice that this statement implies belief In Eternul Punishment on the part of 
the School or Shammai. For (1) The perfectly wicked are spoken of as ‘written 
and sealed unto Gehenna*; (2) The School of Shammai expressly quotes, in support 
of what it teaches about these wicked, Dan. xii. 2, a passage which undoubtedly 
refers to the final judgment after the Resurrection; (3) The perfectly wicked, so 
punished, are expressly distinguished Trout the third, or intermediate class, who 
merely * go down to Gehinnom,* but are not 1 written and sealed, 1 and * come up 
again. 

Substantially the same, as regards Eternity of Punishment, Is the view of the 
School of Hillel (u. s. 17 a). In regard to sinnera of Israel and of the Gentiles it 
teaches, indeed, that they are tormented in Gehenna for twelve months, after which 
their bodies and souls are burnt up and scattered os dust under the feet of the 
righteous; but it significantly excepts from this number certain classes of trans¬ 
gressors ‘ who go down to Gehinnom and are punished there to ages of ages/ That 
the Niphal form of the verb used, ; must mean 1 punished ' and not J judged, * 

appears, not only from the context, but from the use or the same word and form In 
the same tractate (Rosh baSh. 12 a, lines 7 Ac. from top), when it is said of the 
generation of the Flood that 4 they were punished' surely not'judged*—by ‘hot 
water/ However, therefore; the School of Hillel might accentuate the mercy of 
God, or limit the number or those who would suffer Eternal Punishment, it did 
teach Eternal Punishment Id the case of some. And this is the point in question. 

But, since the Schools of Shammai and Hillel represented the theological teach¬ 
ing in the time of Christ and His Apostles, It follows, that the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment was that held in the days of onr Lord, however it may afterwards have 
been modified- Here, so far as this book la concerned, we might rest the case. But 
for completeness 1 sake It will be better to follow the historical development of Jew¬ 
ish theological teach Sag, at least a certain distance. 

The doctrine of the Eternity of Punishments seems to have been held by the 
Synagogue throughout the whole first century of our era. This will appear from 
the sayings of the Teachers who flourished daring 1U course. The Jewish Parable 


1 Of courM, wo moan their general dlreo- (arpraudoiu (Ivan Qt Bosh hoSli. 16 b, IT ^ 
Uon. pot the d ft tills- I must apodal ationtluD to Udi bm 

* In view of the otrmnje renderlnja and In- cMw. 
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of the fate of those who had Dot keptlbeir festive garments in readiness or apeared ^pp # 
m such as were not clean (Shabb. 152 />, 15J a) has been already quoted in our ex- yjY 
position of the Parables of the Man without the Wedding-garment and of the Ten » a _ 
Virgins. But we have more than this* We are told {Ber, 28 b) that, when that 
great Rabbinic authority of the tirst century, Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai— 1 the 
light of Israel, the right hand pillar, the mighty hammer T —lay a dying and wept, 

he accounted for his tears by fear as to his fate in judgment, illustrating the danger 

■ 

by the contrast of punishment by an earthly king 1 whose bonds are not eternal 
bonds nor his death eternal death,' while as regarded God and His judgment: 'if 
He is ansrv with me. His Wrath is an Eternal Wrath,-if He binds me in fetters. His 
fetters are Eternal fetters, and if He kills me, His death is an Eternal Death* 1 In 
the same direction is this saying of another great Rabbi of the first century, 

Elieser (Shabb, 152 b, about the middle), to the effect that 1 the souls of the right¬ 
eous are hidden under the throne of glory,' while those of the wicked were to be 
bound and in unrest one Angel hurling them to another from one 

end of the world to the other—of which latter strange idea he saw confirmation in 1 
Sam. xxv. 29, To the fate of the righteous applied, among other beautiful 
passages, Is* Ivii* 2, to that of the wicked Is* lvii* 21* Evidently, the views of the 
Rabbis of the first century were in strict accordance with those of Shammai and 
Hillel. 

In the second century of our era, we mark a decided difference in Rabbinic 
opinion. Although it was said that, after the death of Rabbi Meir, the ascent of 
smoke from the grave of his apostate teacher had indicated that the Rabbi's 
prayers for the deliverance of his master from Gehenna had been answered (Chag. 

15 6), most of the eminent teachers of that period propounded the idea, that in the 
last day the sheath would be removed which now covered the sun, when its fiery 
heat would bum up the wicked (Ber, R* 6), Nay, one Rabbi maintained that there 
was no hell at all, but that that day would consume the wicked, and yet another, 
that even this was not bo, but that the wicked would be consumed by a sort of in¬ 
ternal conflagration. 

In the third century of our era we have once more a reaction, and a return to 
the former views* Thus (Kethnb* 104 a, about the middle) Rabbi Eleaear speaks of 
the three bands of Angels, which successively go forth to meet the righteous, each 
with a welcome of their own, and of the three bauds of Angels of sorrow, 
which similarly receive the wicked in their death—and this, in terms which leave 
no doubt as to the expected fate of the wicked* And here Rabbi Jose informs us 
(Tos. Ber* vi, 15), that * the fire of Gehenna which was created on the second 
day is not extinguished for ever* 1 With this view accord the seven designations 
which, according to Rabbi Joahna ben Levi, attach to Gehenna (Erub* 19 a, line 
11, Ac., from bottom—but the whole page bears on the subject). This doctrine 
was only modified, when Ben Lakish maintained, that the fire of Gehenna did not 
hurt sinners from among the Jews (Ketbub, u* b*)* Nor does even this other say¬ 
ing of bis (Nedar* 8 b t last four lines) necessarily imply that be denied the eternity 
of punishment: 4 There is uo Gehinnom in the world to come *—since it is qualified 
by the expectation that the wicked would be punished ('p-TV*), not annihilated, 
by the heat of the sun, which would be felt as healing by the righteous. Lastly, il 
not universal beatification, yet a kind of universal moral restoration seems implied 
in the teaching of Rabbi Jehudah to the effect that in the s&culum futurum God 
wouid destroy the Yetser haRa, 
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APP, Tempting as the subject is, we moat here break off this historical review, for 

Xix Wliul of s P^e T not of material, Dr, Pasey has shown that the Targumim also 
^ * teach the doctrine of Eternal Punishment—though their date is matter of discus¬ 

sion—and to the passages quoted by him in evidence others might be added. And 
if on the other side the saying of Rabbi Akiba should be quoted (Eduy. ii* IOj to 
the effect that the judgment of the wicked in Gehenna was one of the live things 
that lasted Tor twelve months, it must be remembered that, even if ihis be takeu 
seriously (for it is really only a jeu <T esprit), it does not necessarily imply more IIiuq 
the teaching of Hillel concerning that intermediate class oT sinners who were in 
Gehenna for a year—while there was another class the duration of whose punish' 
ment would be for ages of ages. Even more palpably inapt is the quotation from 
Baba Mez. 58 h (lines 5, Ac,, from the bottom). For, if that paasuge declares that 
all are destined to come up again from Gehenna, it expressly exvepts from this these 
three classes of persona: adulterers, those who put their fellow-men publicly to 
shame, and those who apply an evil name to their neighbors. 

But there can at least be no question, that the passage which has been quoted at 
the outset or these remarks (Rosh haSh, 16 5, 17 ft), proves beyond the possibility 
of gainsaying that both the Great Schools, into which Rabbjnic teaching at the 
time of Christ was divided, held the doctrine of Eternal Punishments. This, of 
course, entirely apart from the question who—how many, or rather, how r few r — 
were to suffer this terrible Tale. And here the cautions and limitations, wiih 
which Dr, Pusey has shown that the Church Ims surrounded her teaching, cannot 
be too often or earnestly repeated* It does, indeed, seem painfully strange 
that, if the meaning of it be at ail realised, some should seem so anxious to com 
tend for the extension to so mauy of a misery from which our thoughts shrink In 
awe. Yet of this w r e are well assured, that the Judge of all the Earth w ill judge, 
not only righteously, but mercifully* He alone knows all the secrets of heart 
and life, and He alone can apportion to each the due meed. And in this assured 
conviction may the mind trustfully rest as regards those who have been dear 
to us. 

But if on such grounds we shrink from narrow aQd harsh dogmatism, there are 
certain questions which we cannot quite evade, even although we may answer them 
generally rather than specifically. We put aside, os an unhealthy and threatening 
sign of certain religious movements, the theory, lately broached, of a so-called 
* Conditional Immortality. 1 So far as the reading of the present writer extends, 
it is based on bod philosophy and even worse exegesis. But the question itself, 
to which this ‘ rough-and-ready 1 kind of answer has been attempted. Is one of the 
most serious. In our view, an impartial study of the Words of the Lord, recorded 
in the Gospels—as repeatedly indicated in the text of these volumes—lead? to the 
impression that His teaching in regard to reward and punishment should be taken 
in the ordinary and obvious sense, and not in that suggested by some* And this 
Is confirmed by what is now quite clear to us, that the Jews, to whom He spoke, 
believed io Eternal Punishment, however few they might consign to iL And yet 
we feel that this line of argument is not quite convincing. For might not our 
Lord, as in regard to the period of His Second Coming, in this also have intended 
to leave His hearers in incertitude? And, indeed, is it really necessary to be quit* 
sure of this aspect of eternity? 

And here the question arises about the precise meaning or the words which 
Christ used* It Is, indeed, maintained that the terms aidertoS and kindred eipres- 
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aiona always refer to eternity in the strict sense. But of this I cannot express my¬ 
self convinced |see ad voc. Schleusner, Lex., who, however, goes a little too far; 
Wahl, Clavts N.T.; and Grimm y Clavis N.T,)* althongh the balance of evidence is 
in favour of such meaning. But it is at least conceivable that the expressions 
might refer to the end of all time, and the merging of the * mediatorial regency 1 
(1 Con xv. 24) in the absolute kingship of God, 

lu further thiuking ou this most solemn subject, it seems to the present writer 
that exaggerations have been made in the argument. It has been said that, the 
hypothesis of annihilation being set aside, wc are practically shut up to what is 
called Universal ism t And again, that Universalism implies, not only the final re¬ 
storation of all the wicked, but even, of Satan and his angels. And further, it has 
been argued that the metaphysical difficulties of the question ultimately resolve 
themselves into this: why the God of all foreknowledge had created beings—be 
they men or fallen angels—wao, as He foreknew, would ultimately sin? Now 
this argument has evidently no force as against absolute Universalism. But even 
otherwise, it is rather specious than convincing. For we only possess data for 
reasoning in regard to the sphere which falls within our cognition, which the abso¬ 
lutely Divine the pre-human and the pre-created—does not, except so far as \i 
has oeen the subject of Revelation. This limitation excludes from the sphere of 
out possible comprehension all questions connected with the Divine foreknowledge, 
and its compatibility with that which we know to be the fundamental law of 
created intelligences, and the very condition of their moral being: personal freedom 
and choice. To quarrel with this limitation of our sphere of reasoning, were to 
rebel against the conditions of human existence. But if so, then the question of 
Divine foreknowledge must not be raised at all, and the question of the fall of 
angels and of the sin or man must be left on the (to us) alone intelligible basis; 
that of personal choice and absolute moral freedom. 

Again—it seems at least an exaggeration to put the alternatives thus: absolute 
eternity of punishment—and, w ith it, of the state of rebellion which it implies, since 
it is unthinkable that rebellion should absolutely cease, and yet punishment con¬ 
tinue; annihilation; or else universal restoration. Something else is at least think¬ 
able, that may not lie within these hard and fast lines of demarcation. It is at 
least conceivable that there may be a quartum quid —that there may be a purifica¬ 
tion or transformation (sit tenia verbis) of all who are capable of such—or, if it ia 
preferred, an unfolding of the germ of grace, present before death, invisible though 
it may have been to other men, and that in the end of what we call time or 1 dis¬ 
pensation/ only that which is morally incapable of transformation—be it men nr 
devils—shall be cast into the lake of fire and brimstone (Rev. xx, 10, 14, 15; xxi. 
B). And here, if, perhaps just, exception is taken to the terms ' purification * or 
* transformation * (perhaps spiritual development), I would refer in explanation to 
what Dr. Pusey has so beautifully written—although my reference is only to this 
point, not to others on which he touches (Pusey, "What is of Faith, Ac., pp. 116- 
122). And, in connection with this, we note that there is quite a series ol 
Scripture-statements, which teach alike the final reign of God ('that God may be 
all in alP), and the final putting of all things under Christ—and all this in con¬ 
nection with the blessed fact that Christ has 4 tasted death for every man, 1 'that 
the world through Him might be saved, 1 and, in consequence, to 'draw all T unto 
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1 John Ih 2; iv. 14—all which passages must, however, be studied in their con¬ 
nection). 

Thus far It has been the sole alra of the present writer to set before the reader, 
so far as he can, all the elements to be taken into consideration. He has pro¬ 
nounced no definite conclusion, and he neither wishes nor purposes to do so. This 
only he will repeat, that to his mind the Words of our Lord, as recorded in the 
Gospels, convey this impression, that there ia an eternity of punishment; aud 
further, that this was the accepted belief of the Jewish schools in the time of 
Christ, But of these things does he feel fully assure(L that we may absolutely 
trust In the loving-kindness of our God; that the work or Christ is for all and of 
Infinite value, And that Its outcome must correspond to its character; and. lastly, 
for practical purposes, that In regard to those who have departed (whether or not 
we know of grace In them) our views and our hopes should be the widest (con¬ 
sistent with Scripture Leaching), and that as regards ourselves, personally and In¬ 
dividually, our views as to the need of absolute and immediate faith in Christ as 
the Saviour, of holiness of life, and of service of the Lord Jesus, should be the 
closest and most rigidly fixed. 
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Abraham, transcending merits of,L 271, 
272. See (?r henna 
Ablation, saying of. i, 128 
Academics, subjects of study in, i> 232; 
classes of lectures in, and students, 
^47 

orPtolemais, fair at, i* 117 
Ae/ier. See Elisha ben Abuyah 
A 'm. Fort, i. 113 

Adutn t Fall of, to what ascribed, i. 165; 

things lust through it, 166 
A*giuti f Jewish inscriptions at, i* 70 
Aenon, near Salim, site of, i. 393, 657, 
658 

Ayrippa I. t money dealings with Alex* 
andrian Jews* i. 63 
Agrippeton, built, i. 120 

Akiba, K., i. 15 ; vindicates canonicity 

of Canticles, 35 

Akylas, or Aquila. version of, h 30 
Alexandra, the Asmomean* sends por 
traits to Antony, i. 89, 96; a devotee 
to Phar saisrn, 97. descent, and chil¬ 
dren of, 124; her intrigues, 125, mur¬ 
der of* 12b 

Alexander, the Great, di vis von of his 
empire* i* 121 

Alexander, son of Herod, history of, i* 
126, 127 

Alexandreum, built, i. 120 
Altzondria, Jewish students in, i. 24 ; 
b&ttbcdrin of, 2G, 61, position, har¬ 
bour and buildings of, 58, 59 ; trade 
and luxury in, UO, 61; Canobus, 61; 
Lake Mareolis, 61; privileges enjoyed 
by Jews in T 01 ; their Synagogue, 61; 
ethnarch and alabarch, 63; rich Jew¬ 
ish firms in* 63, gifts to the Temple, 
63, 64 ; hatred of Alexandrians to¬ 
wards the Jews, 64; Jewish homes 
in, 250 

AlexandrianUm, See Hellenists 
A m ha-areis, contempt for, i* 85 ; who 

reckoned such, 230 


Ananias „ high-priest, Palace of, 1* 
112 

Ananos l or Annas, appointed high- 
priest, i. 242; character of his house, 
263, President of the Sanhedrin, 264; 

bazaars of his sons, 371,372; their 
conduct, 372, ii. 547 ; Christ before 
him, ii* 546-548 

Andrew, first call of, i. 345, 346 ; calls 
Peter, 347* 348 ; final call of, 474-477; 
tells Christ about the inquiring 
Greeks, ii, 390 

Angds, one appears to Zacharias, i. 138- 
140; thLir names, whence derived, 
141, 142 ; N T. angelology not from 
Jewish sources, 142 ; Fall of man 
ascribed to their envy, 165, 292; 
appear to shepherds of Bethlehem, 
187, 16S; minister to Christ after 
Temptation. 3t)6 ; Essene intercourse 
with, 330 ; reference to in Pseudepi- 
grapha, 330, 331; derivation uf doc¬ 
trine of* 331, 332 ; Christa teaching 
about the Angels in heaveo, ii. 122 j 
Christ strengthened by one in Geth* 
semane, 546 

Anna , meets Holy Family in Temple, 
i* 200, 201 

Annim Rufus, the Procurator, i, 242 

Atitigonus , of 8ocho, sayings of, i. 95, 
315 

Anfigonm, the Maccabee. made high- 
priest by Parthians, i. L24; executed, 
124 

Antigonue, the Syrian, conquers Sa¬ 
maria, L 397 

Anti</ch, Jews in, their rights and Syna¬ 
gogue, controversies with Christiana 
in, i. 74 

Antiochus III. (Great), ruler of Samaria, 
i. 397 

AntiochusIV. (Epiphanes), persecutions 
of, i. 4, 5, 95, J2I 

Antipater, history of* i* 122, 123 
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Antipater , son of Herod, history of* I. 

120, 127, 219 ; executed, 210 
Antijxitris, built, 119 
Antonia * ancient Daria, i* 112* 113,118. 
244 

Antony, gives Judaea to Herod, i. 124 ; 

sum moos bim, 125 
Anxvr * Synagogue at. i. 70 
Api*m, incites Alexandrians against the 
Jews, l 04, 05 

Ap**rrup}utl Literature, origin of, J. 31 
influence of, S3 

Apostle*. the Twelve, calling of* i. 521- 
523 . imsaioD of, 040 ; Christ's dis¬ 
course to them on it, 040-053 ; eat 
the ears of corn on the Sabbath, ii. 
53-50, their queslion about feeding 
the 4000* 06 , the miraculous always 
new to them, 00, 07 ; the leaven of 
the Pharisees and S&ddueeca* 70, 71 ; 
effect on them of the challenge of a 
sign. 70* 7T ; Christ's question to 
them at Cursarea Philippi, 78-80 ; His 
leaching as to His death, 86* 92, 110, 
111,345 -th^high poim in their faith* 
91, 92; fail to cure the lunatic, 106* 
109; dispute on the way to Ca¬ 
pernaum* and Christ's teaching there 
on, 115-125 ; the betrayal would not 
finally break up their circle, 504 ; 
the question as to the heiraycr, 505; 
persecutions predicted* 524* per¬ 
plexity about Christ's depai ture and 
coming again, 526-V38 ; Christ's 
prayer for them* 529-532 ; breaking 
up and reforming of their circle, 534, 
535 * they flee on Christ, s arrest. 544 ; 
power delegated to them, 045; Christ's 
last commission* 651 * they witness 

the Ascension. 051, 052 

Arabia. Jews in, i. 13 
Aranumn, language spoken* i. 10, 130 
Arehelaux. son of Herod, i t 120; acces 
sion of* 219 ; mission to Rome, 220 ; 
made ethu&rch* 220; bauisbed to 
Gaul, 220, 230 ; wealth confiscated, 
230 ; changes high priests* 240 
Archifynogagos, i r 03 
Arietta*, letter of* i. 25 * symbolism in* 
34* 36 

Aristvbulus. of Alexandria* comment¬ 
ary of, i. 36 

AriMobulu* 11., disputes of, with Hyr 
canus* i, 123 

Aristobuius. brother of Mariamme, I 

124 , made high-priest* and murdered* 

125 

Aristobutus, son of Herod, history of* i, 
126, 127 

Artapanus, i, 30 
Artartth, L 14 


Attention of Christ* 11. 051, 552 
Asia Mi nor, privileges of Jews in, L 73 
AtUtAorjy among the Jews, i. 209-211 
Athens, Jewish inscriptions at* i. 70 
AVaiuneut, Day of, i< 229 

I Amora. See Emora. 

Baba ben Bata, advises Herod* i, 120 ; 
brings sacrificial animals into the 
Temple 4*U* 372 

r*aba* t suns of. murdered, i. 126 
Babylonian Jem, how esteemed, i. 7,9; 
seals of, 7, 8 ; geuealugiey, 0 ; rela¬ 
tions tti Palest niaun. 10-12; acade¬ 
mies of* 12; trade and commerce of* 
13, 14 

Bankers, Jewish and Roman, ii, 463; 

interest charged by, 4U3* 464 
Da rttist/t. difference between the Bap* 
lists and Christian, i 272 Levitical 
and proselyte baptism* 273; the Bap¬ 
tist's rile. 274; the Baptism of Christ* 
283* 234; not ex pec h d for Messiah in 
Rabbinic writings* 235 

Bar-Abbas, released* ii 570. 577* 579 
Bar ■ Kokhobh, coinage of* ii. 385 
BarTimaeus, healing of ij. 355. 850 
Barueh, Apocalypse of, i. 31 ; age and 
contents of* 0J* 62; the Messiah in* 
175 

Bath-Qol , declares for Hillel. i. 128 ; 
was such at Christ's Baptism ? 285* 
280 ; declares for EWezej, 11. 09 
Batlaniin. See Synagogues 
Reebebtd and BeeUibtrul, i, 040 
Bet and (he Dragon, 1, 81 
Ben Damn, i. 22 

Ben-Lnki&h, saying of, i. 141* 142 

Bethabara or Bethany, i. 204; John the 
Baptist at, 273 

Bethany. Christ at* il, 144-147 ; jour 
ncys to rai-e J*azams, 314* ol3 ; 
leaves it* 320; the Journey and sup¬ 
per there. 357* 358 ; Mary anoints 
Christ. 358-300; Christ leaves it for 
Jerusalem, 364; returns at night, 373; 
leaven it next morning, 374; ecclesi¬ 
astically Included in Jerusalem, 480 , 
place of Christ's Ascension* 651 
liethesdn. Pool of* name* i. 402 ; I he 
troubling of the water, 403* 464; the 
miracle there, 467—409 
Beth ha Midrash, i. 23 
Bethlehem, Messiah's birthplace. 1 101* 
200 ; description of place* 184 ; the 
Birth in the stable* 185 , the shep¬ 
herds in the plains* 160* JR7; the 
adoration of the shepherds, 189 
| Bethphage, identification of. ii. 804; the 
colt looked at, 305 ; ecclesiastically 
Included in Jerusalem, 480 
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Bethsaida, of Galilee, probable situation 
of* ii. 3* house of Peter and Andrew, 

4 ; Christ lands there, 6 , woe on, 
138 139 

Ui thiiaidit-Julias, built, i. 88, 262, G76 ; 
the feeding of the 5000 there, 077- 
085 t the multitude sent away, 687 . 
healing of one blind at, ii. 47, 48 
lletrntkal. See Marriage 
ilikkurriui, i. 9 

Binding and Loosing, power of, ii. 84, 
85; Church's power of, 045 
Bornithite, i 108 ; iu the Baby loo Tal 
mud, 104, 105 
B'daah, fair at, i, 117 
Brethren oj the Lord , question concern¬ 
ing the T i. 251, 304; live in Caper¬ 
naum, 364 ; iheir visit to Christ, 57G. 
577 ; challenge Him loshnw Himself, 
ii. 120, 130. " 

Burial, orations at, b 555; the mourn 
ers, 555; ii. 317, 3t8; coffins and biers, 
i. 555, 556; ii, 317 ; procession to (he 
grave, i. 556, 557 ; duties connected 
with, ii. 133: time of burying, ii 315; 
cemeteries and tombs. 316-320; 
imurning of relatives, 320, 321; visit 
ing the grave, 323; Jewish ideas 
about comipuon, 324 ; Christ’s woe 
on hypocrisy in whitening tombs* 
413 ; burial aud grave of Christ, 617, 
613. 

CtEsar, tribute to, the question of, ii. 
383-386 

Onsarea, i.88, 119; residence of Roman 
Procurator, 236 

Cmarea Philippi, built, i, 88, 262; 
Christ journeys to* ii. 70-74; descrip- 
tiou of locality. 74; Christ's question 
and Peter’s confession there* 78-85; 
the teaching and temptation by Peter 
there, 86-38; Christ leaves it, 110 
Gaiaphas, appointed high priest, i. 242; 
character and policy of, 262, 263. ii. 
546; his unconscious prophecy, ii* 
32U ; Christ before him: the pri vale 
interview, 549-553; the trial before 
the banbedrists,557-561; the condem¬ 
nation* 561 

Calif rhoe, baths of* i 217 
Cdna of Gnlilce* marriage in. 344; site 
of (own, 355* 356; homeof Nathanael* 
H5fi. 423* the first miracle in* 357-363; 
th^ second miracle in* 423-429 
Cotton, Old Testament, i. 27* 35 
Capernaum ,home of Christ*IIis Mother* 
and brethren* i. 364, 457; site of town* 
365, 366; Synagogue at* 366; cure of 
court officer's son at, 424—429 ; cen re 
for preaching* 458* 460; cure of the 


demonised in the Synagogue at, 47ft- 
485; cure of Peter's wife's mother and 
of sick at, 485-438; Christ heals the 
paralytic at* 502-506 ; cure of cen¬ 
turion's servant there*544’-549; raising 
of Jairus T daughter at. 616-634; heal 
mg of the woman with the bloody 
flux, 630, Christ leaves it, 635; 
teaches near it, 654 ; His discourses 
on His return there* ii. 4-26; His 
teaching in the Synagogue there* 27 
-35; deserted by some disci pies there* 
3G; He leaves Capernaum, 37, 75; 
leaching on his return to Capernaum* 
115-125; Christ's woe on, 139 
Capua, Jewish tombstones at* i. 70 
Carmel, view of, i 146 
Census, that of Cyrenius. i* 181-183 ■ ex- 
citement consequent on, 236* 237* 241 
Chaber. See Pharisees 
Ghanina ben I)om t cure by* i. 424* 425; 
ii 116 

Chasidim , rule of r i. 96* distinguished 
from Pharisees* 323 

Chazzan, generally also leacher, i. 231 ; 
bis part in the Synagogue services* 
438* 443 

Cheb^r, under the Maccabees* i. 97 
Chija, li., restores the Law, i 12 
Children, hnw regarded by the Jews* i. 
227. 252 : what they see before being 
born* ii 325 

Chihonim, their Sepfiarim, or outside 
hooks, i. 33 ; probably the Es^enes, 
331-333; boobs denounced by Rabbis* 
333, 334 

Choi ha Hoed, ii 148, 156 
Ghorazin , Christ's woe on* ii. 138* 139 
Church, the, disputes in early, i* 7: 
foundation laid on 'the Peirine,’ ii, 82- 
85, discipline lo o(Tenders in* 123, 124; 
authority bestowed by Christ on* 140- 
142; its union, communion* and dis¬ 
union* 519-524; rule and ordination 
in ibe early Church, 555; its com¬ 
mission and power given by the Risen 
Christ. 644* 645 

Clement of Alexandria, on Aristobulus* 
i, 36 

Capfinius, Procurator of Syria* i 242 
Coxt'tbaru*' Governor of Idumea mur¬ 
dered, i. 126 

Cras'us, spoils Temple Treasury, i. 36ft 
Crucifixion of Christ, preparations for* 
and pro ession to, ii. 582-58G; Simon 
the Cyrenian bears ibe Cross* 587; 
Christ and the women of Jerusa^m, 
5 8* 589 : tbe crucifying* 589; tbe 
draught refused, 590; the titulvs, 590* 
591; tlie lots for the garments, 591- 
593; tbe Utterances of Christ* and tbe 
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mocking, 593~G09,hiadeath, 600,610; 
the rending of the veil and the earth 
quake, Ac., 01O-0J2; the crurifragium 
813; Christ a aide pierced, 014, 015 
Gyrene , Jews in, i, 02, 03 P 110; Simon 

of, ii. 507 

Cyrenius, notices of, in St. Luke, i. 181, 
182, orders a census, 230; Governor 
of Syria, 242 

Dalmanutha , probable derivation of 
name, n 67. 08; its site, 72; the chal¬ 
lenge of the sign from heaven at, 08- 
70; its effect on the disciples, 71, 70 
Darshan , studies of. i. 11 
Dead, the offices for, 1 554, 555, See 
Death and Burial 

Death. Jewish ideas of its cause, i. 160; 
the Gan Eden andGebiotiom after, ii. 
230-281 .invocation of Abraham after, 
ii 280, 281, 282 

Debtor^ bonds or writings of, ii. 268, 
271. 272, various kinds of such legal 
documents. 272, 273 
Deca/tolis, cities of the, i, 87; Christ 
heals one deaf and dumb there. H 44- 
47; Sabbuth controversies in, 53-02. 
feeding of 400U in, 03-67 ; Christ 
journeys through it towards Jemsa 
lem, 132, certain there who would 
follow Him, 132-L34 
Dedication of thcTcmple, Feast of, i 121; 
bow celebrated, 220; ii. 227. 228; 
names for it, ii. 220, 227; Christ's 
teaching at, 220-232 
Defilement, Rabbinic, degrees of, C 493, 
491: from entering a heathen house, 
ii 506, 567 

Demetrius, Hellenist historian, i, 36 
Demetrius Phalereu*, i. 24, 25 
Demonised, in N.T.. i. 470; views of 
Christ and of His contemporaries on, 1 
480; character and probable rationale 
of the phenomenon, 480-485. 007-012; 
Jewish remedies for, 482; cure of the 
demonised at Capernaum, 484—485; at 
Gcrosa, 007-614 

Demonology of N.T., whence derived ? 
i. 142; Jewish idea of Bcelzebul, ii. 
201 

Derush, i. 21 

Dispersion, the. union with Jerusalem 
in worship and hope, 1. 5, 0, *77. 78, 
82, 83; in all lands, 70; persecutions 
.suffered by tbem or the, 75; places of 
worship. 70 ; Palestinian views of 
their present and future, 78-82 
Dispersion. fihjter^orTrans-Eupbnitic, 
nations of. 1. 6; political and religious 
standing, 7-12 

Dtgpersvn, Western. See Hellenists 


Dima, Christ's teaching to the Phari- 
sees on, ii. 331, 332, 334-336 ; Kabbl- 
nic views on ihe subject. 332-334 
Dorsht’ Hc*humoth, allegoric interpreta¬ 
tions of the, i. 35 
Dreams, how regarded, i 155 
Dress, etiquette in, i. 020; articles of 
clothing, 621-623 ; probable dress of 
Christ, 024-620; byesua and purple, 
ii. 278 

Eden, Gan t ii. 280, 281 Seei>atA 
Egypt, Holy Family in. i. 214, 215, 217 
E'emar, h gh priest, letter to, 1, 25; 

Aristeas' uccount of, 34, 35 
Eleazar, son of Boethos. High-Priest, l, 
241 

Eleazar, son of Judas the Nationalist, 
i. 241 242 

Eteiizar the Mede. i. 12 
EK&erben Uyrcanos, H., I, 15;hisstone, 
107; signs in continuation of his 
teaching, ii 09; questioned as to the 
shepherd and sheep, 103, 104 
Elyah, Jewish ideas concerning, h 142, 
143 ; at the Transfiguration, ii. 07,08; 
the disciples' question about his com¬ 
ing, 104, 105 

Elisabeth, character and home of, i. 135— 
137; her retirement. 143; greets the 
Virgin, 152, 153; gives the name John, 
158 

Elisha ben Abuyah , R., the apostate, i. 
22, 23 

Emmaus, Moza, orColonlri, 11. 157; the 
walk to Emmaus on Easter Day. 037- 
042 

Emora, part of. in Synagogue services, 
i. 445, 440, 450 

Enoch, Book o/ t date and character, I. 
88; restoration of Israelaccordingfo, 
70; presentation of Messiah in, 178 ; 
angelology of, 930 
En'&ph. See Kabbalah. 

Ephraim, city of, ii. 127; Christ there, 
820, 327 

Esdras, Fourth, age and character of, i. 

80, 81; Messiah in, 176 
KsefoniUt. built,i 88. 120 
Essence, dress of, i 119: manner of life, 
237; number and separation of. 324, 
325, 329, 329 ; was John the Baptist 
one? 325, 884; customs and grades in 
the order, 320-328; angelology of, 
330; derivation of the name hssene, 
332-333 ; Rabbinic views of the sect, 
384 

Eupoltmus, i. 30 

Excommunication. Jewish kinds of, il_ 
163, 184; what involved in. 184 
Execution t Jewish modes of. 11. 534 
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Exekias, rising of, i. 238. 241 
Ectkiel. Hellenist poet, i. 30 
25?m T return uoder i, S ; activity of, 9, 
10 , 12 

Fasting t Jewish views on, i. 662, 603 ; , 
days of, ii 291 

Fathers, Jewish, duties of, i. 230 
Feasts attendance at, when obligatory, 
i 235 

Fig-tree , value of, ii, 246, 247; parable 
of, 246-248; Christ curses the harren 
tree, 374-377 

Flocks at Bettuehem, for what purpose 
there, i. 187 

Gaha, 1 88 

Gahinius, rebuilds Samaria, i. 368 
Gabriel^ angel, how regarded by the 
Jews, i. 142; sent to Nazareth, 150,Ac. 
Go Weans, character and dialect of, i 
225 ; despised by Rabbis, 225, 226 ; 
slaughter of some by Pilate, ii. 221 
Galilte, country of, exports and charac^ 
ter of, i. 117. 223, 224; the stronghold 
of ihe Natioualists, 238 ; Christ with 
draws there, 303 ; His first ministry 
there, 422, 423, 458* 459 * His second 
journey through Galilee, 490* once 
more there heals two blind men, ii. 
49, 50 ; returns there from Caesarea 
Philippi, 110; last commission to 
apostles there, 651 

Galilee, Lake of, i- 225 ; the call of 
disciples by, 472-47G \ fishing in the 
Lake : 473, 474; calmi ug the storm on i 
it, 599-005; walking on the waters of, 
687-095; Christ's appearance after the 
Resurrection by it, ii, 647-651 
Gamaliel A, i. 22; healing of his sod, i. 
424 

Gamaliel //., knowledge of Greek of, i. 
22, his arguments about the Resur¬ 
rection, i, 315, 316, ii, 402, 403 
Gaza * fair at, i. 117 

Gehenna , Jewish ideas of, i. 271* 550, ii. 
280, 281, 440; children of, i. 551, ii. 
440 

Gennesaret, Land of, beauty of* ii. 5 
Gentile a* how regarded by Jews, i, 90-02* 
547, ii 15; their future according to 
the Rabhis, i. 271, ii, 440, 441 
Genusim, Sepharim ( i, 33. See Apoc¬ 
rypha 

Gera an, i. G06, 607; healing of tbe de¬ 
monised at, 607-615 
Gethseman^t site and name of, ii, 533, 
534; Christ's agony in, 538-541 
Got ah. See Dispersion 
Golgotha , site and name of, ii, 585, 586 
Gospds, order of, and presentation of 
Christ in, i, 54, 55 

VOL. II. 


Grecian philosophy t influence on Jews 
of, i. 22, 23, 31; views «n immor¬ 
tality by, 257 

Greek language, influence on Palestin¬ 
ian, i. 22 ; price of Greek MS9,* 24* 
not the language of Christ* 130; 
understood by Him, 253 


Haggadah, character of, i. 11, 12, 35* 94, 
102 ; ^occurrence of in Mishnah, 103 ; 
authority of, and contrast to Christ's 
teaching, 105, 106. 

Ilalakhtth, authority of, L 11* 94.99-102; 
growth and object of, 97, &c.; con¬ 
trast to the teaching of Christ and of 
Scripture, 10-1, 106, ii. 17 

HalleL the, i. 230; at Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles, ii. 159; after Paschal Supper, 
533 

Hebrew , by whom spoken, i. 10, 130; 
price of MSS.* 23, 24; spoken by 
Christ, 252 

Hellenic cities of Palestine, i. 87-89 

Hellenism , character of, i 31-34; modes 
of interpreting Scripture of, 34-36; 
Philo's exposition of these methods* 
40, Ac,; completion of Hellenism in 
him, 57 

HeU&ntate, or Grecian Jews, character 
of, i. 6, 7, 18-22; origin of name* 17; 
religious views of, 8, 19; studies of, 
20-23; those in Egypt* 62 

Heretics, how regarded, i. 91 

Hermon , distant view of, i. 146:descrip¬ 
tion of ascent to, ii. 93-95 ; the Trans¬ 
figuration on, 96-98; the descent from, 
102-104 ; healing of the lunatic be¬ 
low, 106-109 

Herod L (Great)* orders genealogies to 
be burnt, i 9 ; architectural works of, 
88,90, 118-120, 127; conduct towards 
the priesthood and Sanhedrin, 120, 
123, 238* 240 ; political history of, 123- 
125 ; murders by and family troubles 
of, 124-127 ; his death, 127, 217, 218; 
hatred of the people for him* 127 ; his 
attitude towards Judaism* 127 ; con¬ 
duct towards tbe Magi, 204-207; mur¬ 
der of the Innocents by, 214 ; will of 
Herod, 219; his opposition to Nation¬ 
alism, 240 

Herod IL (Antipaa). political history of* 
i. 126, 219, 220, 673 ; his character, 
261, 393, 394 ; builds Tiberias* 261 ; 
probahlc alliance with the Pharisees 
of, 393, 658 ; residence in Pereea. 657 ; 
imprisons and murders the Baptist* 
666-674 ; his marriage with Herodiaa* 
073 ; desires to see Christ. 675, ii. 75 
his threat to kill Christ* ii. 301, 802, 
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884 ; Christ before Mm in Jerusalem* 
572 


Herod Philip , i, 219 ; marries Hcrodias, 
072, 073 

Herodeion , built, i + 120 ; burial of Herod 
I. at, 218 

Herodiaa , her hatred of the Baptist, i. 
058, 672 ; history of, 673 

Heroditins, or Boetnusians, character end 
views of, i. 237-240, ii. 384; seek a 
sign from Christ, ii, 67-70; their 
question about tribute, 384 

High-joHehts at the time of Christ, cha¬ 
racter of, i. 203 

Hilld, activity of. i. 12, 05 ; life of, 110, 
128, 120 ; how he attained authority, 
248, ii* 381 ; character and tendency 
of his school, C 238-240 ; many of 
his school murdered by Shammailes, 
230, ii, 13 ( 14 , the eighteen decrees, 
ii. 14 ; his teaching on divorce, 333, 
834; character of ordinances imposed 
by his school, 407 

Holy Spirit, the, descent of, at Christ s 
Baptism, i* 284-287 ; hlasphemy 
against, ii, 196 ; the promised Para¬ 
clete, 515-618, 525, 526 


Homeros, Siphre , i 23 
Homes, Jewish, character of, i 227, 262 
Houses, Jewish, large and small, i. 501, 
502 


Uyrcania, built, i. 120 
Hyrtanus hreaks with Pharisees, i. 
97 ; conquers Idum®a, 122 ; destroys 
Samaritan Temple, 398 
Hyrcanus // n history of, i. 122-120 


Idumaa (S. Palestine), conquered, L 122 
Incensing, ceremonial of, l 137, 138 
India, Jews in r i. 13 
Inheritance, Jewish law of, ii. 243, 259 ; 

gifts, and testaments, 259 
Innocents, murder of the, i. 214-210 
Ishmael, son of Elisha, vision by, i. 138 
Israel, unity of, i. 8 ; merits of, 84, 80 ; 
their sufferings, to what ascribed, 107, 
108; conditions of their deliverance 
by Messiah, 100. 170, future oC 271 
Italy, Jewish setllements in, i. 70 


Jairus, raising of hh daughter by 
Christ, i. 017-634 

James , son of Alph^us, call of, i. 521; 

a cousin of Christ, ii. 0U3 
James, brother of Christ, character of, 
1. 261. 254 ; Christ's appearance to 
bim after the Resurrection, ii. 651 
James, son of Zebedee, first call of, I. 
547,848; final call of. 474^477 ; wit 
nesses raising of J>iirus* daughter, 
<29 i sees the Transfiguration, u, 63- 


98 ; bis request to Christ, 840, 547; 
taken into Ucthsemane, 638 
Jamn, or Joshua, the high.priest, urn 
Jewish conduct of, j h lis, 121 
Jehudoh the Holy, R. p colJulcs the Mish- 

nah, i. 102; views on the Samaritans 
of, 401 

Jehudah ben Tabboi, i, 00 
Jericho, imprisonment of principal Jews 
by Herod in, i. 218, 219 ; site, history, 
and commerce of, ii. 349, 301; Christ 
stays with Zaccb^u* in, 852-355; 
heals two blind men at, 355, 366 
Jerumlcm, description of, in time of 
Herod, i. 111-113; shops and markets 
in, 115, 117, 118; cost of living and 
population in, 110; Synagogues and 
academies of, 110 ; magistrates in, 
129; Grecianism in, 129: character 
and morals of the people in, 130-132 ; 
the dialect, 130 ; houses, letters, and 
newspapers in, 131 ; Christ's last 
three visits to Jerusalem, ii. 120. 127 ; 
Hts entry into the city, 383-373; 
Jewish ideas as to the Jerusalem of 
the future, 437. 

Jesus Christ , annunciation of, j. 150- 
152; His Name, 155; His Nativity, 
185-180 ; His Divinity, wb^ kept a 
mystery, 192; His circumcision and 
redemption, 193-197; Simoon and 
Anna, 198-200 ; adored by Magi, 207, 
213; the flight into Egypt, 214, 216 ; 
home at Nazareth, 221 ; the 1 Naza 
renej 222, 223; 1H? child life. 

228-234; first attendance in the 
Temple, 236-249; His youth and 
early manhood, 252-254 ; His Bap¬ 
tism, 278-287 ; Temptation, 291- 
307 ; Christ the Lamb of God, ^42- 
344. first week of His Ministry, 844, 
S45, first Cal) of disciples and return 
to Galilee. 845-850; the first Miracle 
at Cana, 356-303 ; Hts Lome at Ca 

f ernaum, 368 ; the first Passover in 
tis Ministry, 380; purification of the 
Temple, 312-374; the sign asked, M74- 
378; the signs done nt the Passover, 
878-380; Christ's teaching to Nico- 
dermis, 381-389; Christ's leaching and 
Hie diecipl cs 1 baptism in Judara, 890, 
393; Chnst at Jacob'a Well at 8ychar; 
the teaching of the woman, 895-420; 
the two days in Bampria, 420-422; the 
cure of the court officer's sod at Ca’ 
pernaum, 424-429; Christ at Nazareth, 
430, 431, 451-169; at the Unknown 
Feast, 460-471; end of first stage of 
Christ's Ministry; final call of disci¬ 
ples, and miraculous draught of fishes, 

472-477; heals the demonised at Ca* 
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pernaum,4S4,4S5; cures Peter's wife's 
mother and other sick, 485-483; 
second Galilean journey, 490, 491; 
heats the leper, 4RI-4S8; tracked by 
Scribes and Pharisees. 498, 499, 574, 
ii* 51; heals the paralytic at Caper- 
naum, i, 502-500; calls Matthew, 
513-521, calls the twelve. 522. 523, 
the Sermon on the Mount, 524-541; 
in Capernaum visit of His friends, 
542, 543, the charge that He had a 
devil and Satanic power, 543, 575, 
576, 609, n 8, 197,193; heals the cen¬ 
turion's servant, 544-551; raises the 
young man at N r ain, 552-502, chro¬ 
nology of this period, 501, 562, 570 T 
pardons the woman which was a 
sinner, 563-509; the women who 
ministered to Him, 570-573, heals two 
blind men and one demonised dumb 
on way to Capernaum, 573 t the visit 
of His mother and hreihreo, 570, 577, 
His teaching by parables, 573-586; 
the first series, 535-598; stills the 
storm on the Cake of Galilee. 599-605, 
heals the demonised at Gerasa, 606- 
615; raises Jairus' daughter, anti heals 
the woman who touched Him, 016- 
634; Christ's personal appearance, 
620-620; His second visit to Nazareth, 
635, 640; sends forth the twelve, 640- 
653, withdraws from Gaiilee, 654, 
655, answers the Baptist's disciples 
as to prayer and fasting. 602-665. 
answers the Baptist's message, 068, 
609, Christ's testimony to the Baptist. 
609-071; feeds 5000 at Beth^aida, 677- 
685, will not he made King, 686, 
walks on the sea and stills the storm 
on the lake, 687-695, at Genuesaret. 
ii* 5; returns to Capernaum. 4^7, dis¬ 
courses by the way, 9-24, the crisis in 
popularfeeling concerning Christ, 25, 
26, 35, 36, the teaching in theSyna 
gogueat Capernaum, 27-35; defection 
among His disciples, and answer of 
Peter, 36; heals the Syro-Phccnician's 
daughter in Ihe borders of Tyre and 
Sidon, 37-43; cures one deaf and 
dumb in the Decapolis, 44-47, heals 
one blind at Bethsaida-Julias, 47, 48; 
heals two blind men, 48-50, Christ's 
teaching as to the Sabbath, 52-58, 
303: heals the man with the withered 
hand, 59-02, feeds 4000 in the J)e- 
capolis, 63-67; Christ in the parts of 
Dalmanutha : the sign asked, 07-70; 
teaches His uisciples concerning the 
leaven of the Pharisees, 70, 71; end 
of Christ's Galilean ministry, 75, 70; 
effect of the challenge of a sign 


on the disciples and Judaa, 70-78; 
Peter’s confusion and Christ's declar¬ 
ation and teaching thereon, 78-80; 
Peter's temptation of Christ. 80, 87; 
Christ's teaching about His death, 
86, &c 110, 111, 345, 391, 392, 469, 
471; the Transliguration, 93-103; He 
heals the lumitic, HJo-109; Peter 
and the tribute-money, 112-114; dis¬ 
course to ihe disciples, 117-125, chro¬ 
nology of last part of Gospel narra 
tiVkS, 126-129; Christ journeyslo ihe 
Feast of Tabernacles . I lie challenge 
of His brethren, 129, 130; the 8a 
maritans will not receive Him, 131, 
132, thosj who were hindered from 
lollowiiig Him, 132-134, the mission 
and return of the Seventy, ?35-142, 
the woes on Ohorazinand Bethsaida, 
138, 139; Christ's yoke, 113—144, the 
inquiry of the lawyer, 144; Christ at 
Buthany* 144-147; teaches in the 
Temple at Feast of Tabernacles, ISO- 
155; plots of Ills enemies, 155; teaches 
on the great day of the Feast, 160- 
162; discourse in the Treasury, 164* 
166-176. Christ as Shommni, 174- 
176; beaN the man born blind, 178- 
137* the allegory of the Good Shep¬ 
herd. 188-193 ■, in Peraea, teaches the 
disciples i o pray r 195-197 dis 
courses in Penca to disciples and 
people, 199-203, the teaching at 
the morning meal in the Pharisee's 
house, 205-213, His discourses to 
the disciples and multitude, 214- 
221 teaching concerning theslaugh 
tered Galileans, 221 222; heals 

a woman in a Fenean Synagogue, 
223-225, teaches i n the Temple 
at the Feast of Dedication, 228- 
232, ihe Forman parables, 234-297; 
the Persenn discourses, 298 - 307, 
Christ s answer to Herod's message, 
301, 302, the raising of Lazarus, 308- 
320; the plots of the Sanhedrists* 326* 
Christ at Ephraim, 326, 327 ; He pre¬ 
pares for His last journey lo Jerusa¬ 
lem* 327, 328 ; heals ten lepers, 328' 
331 ; His teaching on divorce, 331— 
336; He blesses little children, 336, 
337 ; His answer to the young ruler, 
and teaching on riches, 338-343 ; 
answers the request of ihe mother of 
Zebedee's children, 346-348 : at 
Jericho wilh Zaccheus, 349-355 ; 
He heala two blind men there, 355, 
356 ; the supper at Bethany and the 
anointing there, 357-360 ; Christ's 
vntry into Jerusalem, 363-373; He 
returns to Bethany, 373 ; the cursing 
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of the barren flgtree, 874-577 : the 
final cleansing of the Temple. 377. 
378; the children's Hosanna. 378, 
379 , He teaches on the third day in 
Passion Week, 380-383. tribute to 
Csaar, 383-886 ; the widow's two 
mites, 387-389 - teaches the Greeks 
who would see Him, 389-391 ; the 
voice from Heaven, 392; Christs 
last appeal in the Temple. 893-595 ; 
controversy with the Saddueees 
ahout the Resurrection, 396-403 , 
the Scribes' question of the greatest 
commandment, 403-405; David's Son 
and Lord, 405-406 . final woes against 
Pharisaism, 4C0—414 : Christ finally 
quits (he Temple, 414 , the last para¬ 
bles. 415—430, 453—467 ; Christ's dis 
course on the Last Things, 431-152; 
He rests before Hia Passion, 468, 460 ; 
He is sold by Judas, 475-177 ■, He 
sends His disciples to prepare for the 
Passover, 480-485 ; His prohabte 
host, 485 ; Christ enters Jerusalem, 
488, 489; the Sacraments which 
opened and closed His ministry. 491, 
492. the Paschal Supper, 492-507; 
Judas goes out, 507, 508 . tbeinstitu 
tion of the Lord's Supper, 509-512 ; 
Christ's last Discourses, 513-528 ; 
the Lord s own prayer, 528-582 , on 
the way to Gethsemane, 533-534 „ 
Christ's supplication for. and warn¬ 
ing to Peter, 535-538 His agony in 
Gethsemane, 538-541 ; His betrayal 
and arrest. 541-545; Christ belore 
Annas, 546-548 , before Caiapbas, 
and before the Sanlicdrists, 549-561 ; 
Christ is condemned and insulted, 

561-563 ; He looks on Peter, 564 ; the 
morning meeting of the Sanhedrista, 
665 : Christ before Pilate, 565-576 , 
Christ sent to Herod, 572; He is 
scourged. 579 , He is sentenced by 
Pilate* 580, 581 , Christ is cruciflen, 
682-609 , He dies and descends into 
Hades, 610 , the Tent veil and earth¬ 
quake, 610-612; the centurion's testi¬ 
mony, 612. His side is pierced* 613- 
615 ; His entombment. 015-618 ; the 

guard set. 019, 620 ; His Resurrection, 

680, &c.; appearances after, 034-651 k 
His Ascension, 651, 052 
Jesus, son of Si5, high priest, i. 241 
JnM t their resistance to Rome, 1. 257 ; 
their condition under Augustus and 
Tiberius, 262; history of their progres¬ 
sive resistance to Christ, ii. 893-395 
Jesreei, Plain of, i. 145 
Joanna, wife of Chuza, ministers to 
Christ, 1. 572, 573 


| Joazar, high priest, quiets the people as 
to the census, i. 237, 241 ; political 
history and views of, 240-242 

Joehanan ben Zakkai, R., saying of, i. 
168 ; his conduct during the last war, 
238, 239 , restoration of his child, ii, 
110 ; parable spoken by. 425, 426 

John the Uaptifsty annunciation of, i 
139 ; his birth and circumcision, Li7, 
158 ; parsllelism with Elijah, 255, 
264 ; his early years, 200; fir^t pub¬ 
lic appearance and preaching. 204- 
276 , his personal appearance. 277 ; 
he baptises Christ, 278-284 ; histeati- 
mony to the deputation from Jcmsa 
lem. 308-310, 338-341 ; character of 
his preaching, 336-333, his lempla 
tion, 339, 340; his testimony to tlie 
Lamb of God, 342-345 ; bis two dis¬ 
ciples follow Christ, 343, 346; the 
disputes at jEdod between his dis 
ciples and a Jew, 391-393 , he is im¬ 
prisoned by Antipas, 656-660 T the 
questions of the Baptist's disciples as 
to fasting and prayer. 662-665 ; his 
embassy to Christ, 061, 667-609 ; 
Christ's testimony to .the Baptist, 
669-671 the beheading of John, 
071-674 

John the Evangelist, object and style 
of his Gospel, i. 55, 56 ; his view of 
the Logos, 56 * first call of the 
Apostle, 345-348 . bis retro pect on 
the visit of Nicodemus. 389 arrange 
meat of his Gospel in cycles, 407, 
408 . unal call of John, 474-477 , in 
ternal evidences of his Gospel, 499 , 
witnesses the raising of Jairug's 
daughter 629 : secs the Transfigure 
tion, ii 93-98; forbids a man who 
did not follow Christ, H7-120; the 
parts of Christs History which arc 
viewed in hisGospel, 120-129 , his re 
quest, with his mother and brother, 
346-347 ; his question at the Paschal 
Supper. 506 , with Christ in Gethse- 
mane. 538 ; in the Palace of Cain 
phas, 550, 551 , under the Cross, 001- 
603 ; at the Sepulchre on Faster Day. 
633, 634; by the J^ke ol Galilee: why 
he recorded this narrative, 647-651 

Jonathan . the Alaccabee, history of, i 

06, 113 

Jopjyj , harbour of, I. 117 

Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary, 
his genealogy, i* 140. the dream and 
vision of. 154, 155, mairics Mary, 
165, 150; Journeys to Rcthleheiu, 183, 
Ac.; flees into Egypt. 214, returns to 
Nazareth, 221, his search for Jesus at 
Christ's first visit to Jerusalem, 248 
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Joseph of Arimathea, the request of, ii. 

615, Cl? 

Joseph, uncle of Herod, murdered by 
him, i. 125 

Joseph, brother of Herod, P 124 
Josephus, Grecian thought in, P 32 
Joses, brother of Christ, i 251 
Joshua, R , anecdote of, P 107 
Joshua, son of Gam la, establishes 
schools, i. 231 

Jubilee*. Book of its language and char 
acter. i r 38; the restoration of the 
Jews in, 80; angelology of, 330, 331 
home of Kabbinism, i r 143, 223, 
224; the Roman rule of, 2UIJ 
Judati, R., discovered the Messiah, l. 
175 

Judas, R., executed by Herod. P 217, 
218 

Judas, son of Ezekia=, revolt of, i. 241 
Judas Iscariot! a Judaean, i. 522; begin* 
ning of his apostasy, ii. 36 t history of 
his gradual alienation, 77, 7b, 471- 
475; murmurs at Mary's anointing of 
Christ, 359, 360, sells Christ to the 
Sanhedrists, 475-477, bis hearing at 
tbe Paschal Supper, 495-507; he 
leaves the table, 507, his character, 
535, 530; he betrays Christ, 541-543; 
his change of mind, 477, 478, 5-3 r 
574; brings back the money and 
hangs himself, 478, 574, 575; the 
potter's held, 575, 576. 

Judas LebbwtiSt why so called, i. 522. 
his question after the Paschal Supper, 
ii 417; a cousin of Christ, G03 
Jude, brother of Christ, character of, i 
251, 254 

Judges, in Jerusalem, classes of ii 286, 
137 

Julias, city in Pereea, built, i. 88; palace 
of Antipas there, 657 


Kabbalah , the, i. 44, EmSoph in, 45, 
Sephiroth in, 45; what to called, 102 
Kal oa Chomer, argument by, ip 285, 
286 


Khan, or caravansary, P 117 
Kingdom of God, its history and mean 
mg in O. and N. T ,i 160, l Cl 265, 
206, 269, 270, 275* 276; announced 
by John the Baptist, 265 , 291 1 Rab¬ 
binic views of the Kingdom, 266-268; 
the yoke of the Kingdom, 207, 266i 
ii 142-144; it was the common hope 
of Israel, i. 275, 27G; the Baptist s 
position in regard to the King¬ 
dom, 283 Christ’s consecration 
V> it, 300, He teaches concern¬ 
ing entrance into it, 305-4J88, ii. 299* 
300 ; the Kingdom portrayed in the 


Sermon on the Mount, p 529^531; who 
are worthy of it, 549, its mysteries in 
parables, 583-5B6, 592-596 ; the new 
and old regards the Kingdom, 605; 
Christ’s teaching as to greatness and 
serviceinit, ii. 120, I 41 p 410, forgive¬ 
ness in ihe Kingdom. 123-125; in¬ 
auguration feast in it, 300; the King¬ 
dom compatible with state rule, 386, 
the great paradox concerning it. 391 
Kyprvs built. P 119 

Lamps, of the Ten Virgins, ii 455-458 
Last Things, Christ's Discourse on. ii. 
431-452; the views of the disciples on, 
432, 433; Jewish views on tbe soi tows 
of, at Advent of Messiah, 433 , 440; on 
final judgment, eternal punishment, 

and the world lo come, 440-442, the 
Pseudepigrapha and Philo on the last 
things, 442-445, Christ's warnings to 
individuals and to the Church, 446- 
450, what is to be the Church's at¬ 
titude, 450—452 

Latin , possibly understood by Christ, i. 
253 

Lazar-a* of Bethany, sickness, death, 
and raiding cf t ii. 312-325; is present 
at the feast of Bethany, 350 
Leases and contracts, terms and modes 
of, ii 272, 273, 423 
LeorUopolis, temple of P 62 
Leper, healed by Christ, P 491-407 ; 
Rabbinic precautions regarding, 492- 
494, how morally viewed by Jews, 
494, 495; Christ heals ten lepers, ii 
329-331 

Lords Supper, the accounts of its insti 
tution ii 509, 510 „ the words. 510; 
probable time of the Paschal Supper* 
511 

Luke 7 St ., Gospel by, its character, i 
54, 55; the Prologue, 202, narrative 
peculiar to it, ii. 120-128; was he one 
who went to Emmaus? 638 
Lysanias, governor of Ahilene, i. 261 

Maccabee , Judas, political history of, i 
5, 121, 122 

Maccabees, or Asmonseans, the rising 
and government of, i. 90, 07, 121-123; 
the Palace of the Maccabees. 112, 
118; supposed derivation of their 
name, 237, the coinage of, iP 385 
Maccabees , Fourth Book of, i, 32 
Machwrus , built, i. 120; description of 

the site, 656-661 

Magadan, bord rs of. See DalmanutJia 
Magi, the meaning of the designation, P 
203 ; their home, 203, 204; their mis- 
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aion, 204-207; their adoration and 
gifts, 207-214 

Magdala, L 571, ii. 5; its dyeworks, i. 
572 

Mfdehus, smitten id Getlisemane. ii 544 
Mamon, ii. 26li, 2GD 

Manahtm. hod nf Judas the Nationalist, 
fate of, L 241 

Manasxth, priest at Samaria, i 300 
Mu mm. to be brought down by >1 cssiah 
i + 176 

Marcus AmbMun, Procurator, L 24*3 
Mark. St., character of bis Gospel, i. 54, 
499, 500; presentation of Christ in ii, 
ii, 127, 12 m ; probably was the young 
mania Gethsemane* 545 
Mariamme wife of Ilerod* history of, 
i 124-126 

Marriage and betrothal, in Judmaand in 
Galilee, i. 146 ; groomsmen, 146.606, 
6G4; betrothal of Joseph and Mary, 
146-150; Jewish views on betrothal, 
352-654 ; the marriage ceremony. 354, 
355; marriage processions, ii. 455 
Martha of Bethany.Christ in her huuse, 
ii. 145-147 ; her bearing at the lime of 
the death and raising of Lazarus, 312, 
313, 321, 322-324 ; serves at the feast 
in Bethany, 356 | 

Mary of Bethany, sits at Christ's feet. ii t j 
145-147; her bearing at tbc time of ' 
the death and raising of Lazar: s* 312, J 
313, 322-323; she anoints Christ's 
feet, 3 8-360 

Mary , wife of Clopns, ii. 002, 303, 618 
Mary Magdalene, i. 570, 571 ; under the 
Cross, ii, 002; watches the burying, 
618; at the empty tomb on Easier 
Day, i + 572, ii 63*1; tells Peter and 
John, ii 033; secs the Angels and 
Christ, 634,030 

Mary the Virgin, her descent, i. 149, 
betrothal* 149, l- r >0; the annunciation 
to, 150-152 ; visits Elizabeth, 152; 
Mary s hymn, 153; is married to 
Joseph, 154-156; journeys to Beth 
lebem, 183, 184 ; birth of Christ there, 
185 \ her inner history and dcvrlop- 
inent, 191-193 219, 250 ; her l*uriI ica¬ 
tion, 197 ; flees into E^ypt, 214, rc- 
turnsto Nazareth, 221; her conduct at 
Christ’s first visit to Jerusalem, 230, 
248; her request at the marriage of 
Cana, 359-302; lives at Capernaum, 
364: her visit to Christ, 570,577; under 
the Cross is entrusted to St. John, ii 
001 -603 

Masada, i 120,124 ; last sie$e of, 242 
Matthew, St., character of ms Gospel, i. 
64; presentation of Messiah in it. 54, 

LL 137, 126; Old Testament quotations 


in, t 206, 458, 450; Christ calls Lira, 
514-^519; he makes a feast for Christ, 
519-521, 663 

Matthias R., executed by Herod, 1, 217, 
218 

J/Wifr among the Jews, attitude at, i* 504; 
Hie principal me-=l, ii. 505, 206 ; food 
of tlie Babylonian and Palestin an 
Jews, 200 , the benedictions* 200,1 he 
morning meal, 206* 2o7; posit ion of 
guesis at* 207* 208 ; wines and articles 
of diet at, 208, 209; etiquette ut 200, 
21H 

Mea*ure* t kinds of, l 503, 594, ii. 268; 

dry measure, ii. 269 
Me it ■* it., treatment of lepers by, i* 405 
Mvmra, the, in the Targumim, i. 47* 48 
Me mitt us. High Priest, i. 121 
Messiah, the, fiction of the two Messiahs, 
i. 78-60* it. 434, 435; names of the 
Messiah, i. 151 154, 155, 175; O, and 
N.T view of I lira* 100-162, O T. pas¬ 
sages Messianically applird by the 
Sjnagoguc,lG3;Ha6bimc ideal or Him, 
164, 165; the sufferings and woe^ of 
Messiah* 165* 205 ;ii. 433 * 434: no room 
for llis priestly office in liabbinism i. 
167, the signs, time, nnd espectntion 
of Miscuming* 168-171 * 293. 308 :i». 08, 
69, 154, 433. 434 ; Jewish views of the 
nature, preniundsne existence,p^wer, 
and posiliun of Messiah ,i. 171,172.175- 
179; views of Messiah, in ilie Pseudepi 
graph a and Targumim, 172-175; Jew¬ 
ish views as to His birth nnd birth 
place 175* 178* 180. 181; the filar of 
Messiah* 211, 212; Messiah abides for¬ 
ever, ii. 393; IlisdescenL, 400. 406;the 
days of Messiah wars and conquests 
in* i 292. 293; ii 436. 437; meaning of 
the term ' Kiugdom of the Messiah * as 
distinguished from tlie * future age 1 
and ■ age to come,’ i. 207, ii. 435 p 4 H; 
the feast in McssiaTiic davs.i 549 , 550; 
the teaching. Jaw and ritual then. ii. 
S3* 437* 438 the Resurrection by Him 
436 ; Jerusalem and Palestine in His 
days* 487-430 ; the Gentiles in the 
days of Messiah, 439, 440 ' death then 
abolished, 430 
Mesnsnh, the, i. 70* 228 
Metatron, the* i. 47 

Methunjeman, dudes of the, f. 10, 11, 
436* 4 14, 445. 

Michael, the angel, how regarded* i. 142 
Midrash, the, or i gin of * l. 11,21 ; subject 
of, 04, 102 

Miffdat /Oder, prophecy concerning, 1* 
188, 187 

Minim * Siphrey, i. 28, 83 

Miracles of Christ : tbe wine at Cana, 1. 
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351-363; cure of nobleman's son at 
Caperns u m. 420—429 ; tlie impotent 
mao at Bcthesda, 4G2-471 ; the 
draught of fishes, 47G, 477 ; tlie de- 
mouised in Synagogue at CapeT- 
tiaum, 484, 485 ; Peter's wife's 

mother and many sick, 485^89; the 
leper, 491-498 ; the paralytic, 499- 
506; the centurion’s servant, 544-551; 
raises the young man at Nain, 5^2- 
560; heals t wo blind men and one de¬ 
monised dumb, 573 ; stills the storm on 
the Lake, 599-G05; heals the demon¬ 
ised at Gerasa, 606. 615; heals the wo¬ 
man who touched Him and raises 
Jai rus’s daughter, G17-634; feeds 1 
5000 at Bethsaida, G7G-G85; walks on 
the Lake and stills the storm, G87- 
695; heals the Syrophoenician's ! 
daughter, ii. 38-43 ; one de;if and 
dumb, 45-47; one blind at Betbsaida- 1 
Julius, 47, 48; two blind men. 48-50; 
the man with, the withered band, 59- 
62; He feeds 4000, 63-67; heals the 
lunatic, 100-109; the stater for the 
tribute-money, 113-115; He beals the 
man born blind, 177-187; heals one 
blind, dumb, and demonised, in Per- 
ffia, 197; the woman with the spirit 
of infirmity, 224-225; He raises Laz¬ 
arus, 308-325; heals ten lepers, 328- 
331; two blind men at Jericho, 355, 
356; curses the fig-tree, and it withers, 
374-377 ; the last draught of fishes, 
648, 649 ; grounds for rejecting the 
miraculous, i. 558-560; evidences 
forihe miraculous, 602-605; ii, 308- 
312; the mimcles of Christ, how 
viewed by the Jewish authorises, b 
575, 570; when not expected by the 
disciples, 089. 690, ii. 66, 67 
Mishnah, the, origin of, i, 11: contents 
and order of, 161, 102; its language, 
102, 103 

Money, drachm, ii. 257; sta er, 114; sela, 
258 ; talent, 294, 459 ; perutah, 388 ; 
min a, 4G6 

Morning Saerifire, i. 133, 134 

Moses, at the Transfiguration, ii. 97,98 

Mothers in Israel, h 229, 236 

Nacsma n. See Phari*ces 
Nain , description of locality, i, 553 ; 
Christ raises the young man at, 554- 
560 

Nard t price of, ii. 358 
Nathanael , or Bartholomew , call of, i. 
348-350 

Nationalists* See Zealots 
NwartiK description of, i. 144-148; the 
Holy Family return there, 221; no 


learned Rabbis there, 233; can any 
good come out of Nazareth? 349, 350; 
Christ s first visit there, 430-456 ; He 
is cast out of the city, 456, 457 ; 
Christ's second visit to the place, 635- 
640; He leaves it for ever, 640 
Nehardaa , Jews of, i. 7, 8, 14 
Nestovians, the, i. 15 
New Year's Day, i, 229 
Nicodemus, Christ's teaching to, i. 381- 
388 ; St. John's retrospect on the im 
terview,389; Ni cod emus remonstrates 
with the Sanhedi ists at the Fenst of 
Tabernacles, ii. 163* 163 ; brings 
spices to embalm Christ, 617 
Nistbis, h 8 

Oil, value of, ii. 268, 269 
Olives, Mount of, Christ's Inst discourse 
on, ii. 431, 433 

Onkelos, the proselyte, repelled by 
Shammaites* i 239 
Ophef , i, 111, ii, 157 

Ordination among the Rabbis, ii. 381, 
382 

Orpheus , spurious citations from, i. 36 

Palestine , 'the land/ i, 7 ; its bound¬ 
aries, and gradations of sanctity, 84- 
86, 87 ; Hellenic and 11 erodi an cities 
in, 87, 88 ; political government of, 
at lime of Christ, 87, 88, 236, 237 : 
the ideal state in Messianic days, ii. 
438. 439 

Parables of Christ, characteristics of, 
and reasons for, i. 579-586 , meaning 
of the term, 580 ; the sower, 586-588, 
594, 595 ; the seed growing secretly, 
588, 589; the tares, 589-592; the 

mustard-seed and leaven, 592-594 ; 
the treasure hid and pearl of great 
price, 595, 596 ; the drawnet, 59G, 
597 ; the watching servants, ii. 213, 
219; the good Samaritan, 234-239; 
the importunate neighbor, 239-242 ; 
the foolish rich man, 243-246 ; the 
barren fig tree, 216-248; the great 
supper, 248-252 ; the lost sheep, 254- 
253; the lost drachm. 256, 257 . the 
lost son, 257^263 ; the unjust stew¬ 
ard, 266-274 ; Dives and Lazarus, 
275-293 ; the unjust judge, 284-289 ; 
the Pharisee and the Publican, 289- 
29:;; the unmerciful servant, 293- 
297 ; the laborers in the vineyard, 
415-42L the two sons, 421, 422 ; the 
evil husbandmen, 422-425 ; Ihe mar¬ 
riage feast and wedding-garment, 
425^130 : the ten virgins, 453-459 ; 
the talents, 459-405 ; the minas, 405- 
407 ; the three series of Parables, i. 
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579-580 ; character of first and sec¬ 
ond series, ii. 233, 234, 

Paraclete*, the two, iL 615-513, Bee 
also HUy Spirit 

Paraekah, i, 29 

Pasiotcr, Fea&tof. pilgrims at, i. 229,242* 
243 ; the two first days of the Feast, 
240 ; the first Passover in Christ’s 
Ministry, 300, 307, 37H ; Christ’s last 
Passover, ii t 470 ; the pre-para lions for 
the Feast, 479,48^; the Paschal meal 
the benedictions, 490,497; the first 
cup and the hand washing, 497: the 
ritual at lable, 504. 505; the sop, 500, 
507 ; time of the Paschal Supp r 6o7 ; 
the midnight preparation in the Tem¬ 
ple. 5u8;end of I he Paschal meal, 5H- 
613; what rendered unfit to eut the 
Passover, 506-668 ; the Chagigiih as 
Peaach, 568 : the cererm ny of the 
wavesh af and second Paschal day, 
618, 018, 619 

Patrce, Jewish inscriptions at. i + 70 

Paul. St., in Arabia, i. 14 ; his journey 
to Rome, 6 - p ^0 

Pgt&q, seat of Herod's government, i. 
895 ; Christ’s Minis ry there, ii. 127. 
128 ; time and character of it, 195, 
190 : Christ's miraculous power 1 here, 
197, 223-225 \ He is warned to leave 
Pereea. 301 ; Christ’s final journey 
through it, 328 

Peehat, t. 21. 41 

Peter , Simon, in Babylonia, i, 14 ; first 
call of, 347, 348 ; final call of. 474- 
477 ; Christ cures hts wife's mother, 
485, 486 Peter sees the raising of 
Jainjs’s daughter, 029; he walks nn 
the water. 093, 694 : is taught con¬ 
cerning clean and unclean, ii. 23, 24 ; 
his dispuic wiih St, Paul, 24 ; his fee- 
timony at Capernaum, 80 ; his con 
fessi u) at Ceesaren Philippi, and its 
import, 80-80, 0K 92; ne tempts 
Christ. t0, 87 i witnesses the Trans 
figuration, 92-90 ; his conduct as to 
the tribute morny, 111-114: he asks 
ahout fi»rgiving his firm her, 115-117, 
124, 125 ; what reward should they 
have 7 343 ; refuses lo let Christ wash 

his feet at tabic, 499 500 ; Questions 
about the betrayer, 506 ; asks about 
Christ's qoinir away. 599; Christ 
warns him of his denial, and has inter¬ 
ceded for him, 535-537 ; resemblance 
between Judas and Peter, 535. 586 ; 
is taken into Gethsemane, 538 ; smites 
the ear of Malchus, 544; denies 
Christ, 550-504 his repentance. 504 ; 
Peter goes to the sepulchre on Easter i 

Day, 683,634; Christ appears to him 1 


042 ; Christ’s three questions and 
commission to him by the Lake of 
Galilee, 047-G5Q 

Pharisee, contempt of, for Hellenists, 
i, 7 ; theirorjginandpoIiUcalhiatory, 

08, 97, 310; not a sect, S19 ; number, 
degrees, and admission into the fra ter 
nity, 811, 312 ; how described iuTal 
mud, and viewed by Badducees, 312 ; 
their characteristics, 812, 313; ii. 270, 
2i7, 290, 291 ; their dogmatic, cere 
monial, and Juridical differences from 
Badducees, h 314-321 ; derivation of 
the name, 323 ; their deputation to 
John the Baptist, 340-342, they unite 
with Herod to imprison the Baptist, 
658; they track Christ, it. 51, 52 . the 
controversies about hnnd washing. 0- 
15 ; about Babbath observance, 52-02; 
they seek a sign from heaven, 08-70; 
their leaven. 70, 71 ; their treatment 
of the man born blind, 185-187; their 
interpretation of Christ’s power, 197, 
108 ; the morning meal in the Phari¬ 
see shou^e in Peraea; Christ's expos 
ureof their hypocrisy. 201-215; Christ 
teaches concerning tlieir giving, 248, 
249 ; their view of the future blessed¬ 
ness, 249 ; the sinners and the right¬ 
eous, 250 ; their hypocrisy in hospi¬ 
tality, and self-seeking, 303, 3tU; they 
question Christ about divorce, 331. 
832 ; their anger at Christ’s welcome 
in Jerusalem, 368 ; the question of 

tribute, 384 , their arguments with 

the Sadducecs as to the Resurrection, 
397-390 ; their views <>u Lcvirate mar 
riage, 400 ; Christ's last denunciations 
and woes on them, 497-414 

Pharve, LXX. translated there, i. 25; 
feast celebrated there, 30 

Pha*aeli* t built, b 119 

Phamelu* brother of Herod I., history 
of, i. 123, 124 

Pheromu, hrother of Herod I., history 
of, L 126, 127 

Philip , the Apostle, call of, i, 348-350; 
the Greek proselytes come to him, ii. 
39U ; his question after the Paschal 
Bupper, 515 

Philip, son of Herod I., political his¬ 
tory of, i. 210, 320 ; his character and 
works. 202 ; marries Salome, 673 

Philo of Alexandria, L 36, 39 ; his per¬ 
sonal history. 40, 77 ; Greek learning 
and philosophy in h<s works, 40, 44 ; 
his mode of interpreting riplurc, 
41-43 ; bis theology, 43. 44 ; hi* po¬ 
tencies ’ and 1 words. 1 44-40; the 
Logosin his works. 48-50 ; differences 
as compared with the Epistle to the 
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Hebrew 49 p 50 ; cosmology and 

ethics of Philo, 50-53 ; comparison of 
his works and St John's Gospel, 56; 
his views on the restoration of the 
Dispersion,- 83 

Phylacteries, or TephiiUn, i. 76; women 
dispensed from. i. 338 , the compart - 
meals in, 315 ; ostentation in wcarin g 
them, ii. 408 

Pilate f Pontius i cruelty and harshness 
of* i. 342, 261, 272; slaughters the 
Galileans, ii 221 ; gave the band of 
soldiers, 541, 542, Christ brought be¬ 
fore him, 505-581 ; he is made to com 
demn Christ, 580, 501 ; allows the 
crurifrasrium, 612, 613; gives Joseph 
Christ s body, G15, 616 
Pollio, i 128 

Pomptii, Jewish tombstones at. i, 70 
Pompey. captures Jerusalem, u 122; 

settles disi utes, 123, 

Pt&iorium. in Jerusalem, ii 566 
Prayer , Rabbinic iujnnctions astoatti 
tude in, i 438; as to interruptions 
in, ii. 137, 138 

Pi i&ithaod, genealogies of, kept, l. 9 
Prophecy and Assumption of Moses, age 
and contents of, i. 81 
Proselytes, some Greek proselytes desire 
to see Jesus, ii, 389-392; Jewish 
views on the making of proselytes, 
411, 412 ; would the Gentiles in Mes- 
sianic days be such ? 439, 440 
Proseuche, i, 76 

Psalter of Solomon, date and character 
of, L 38 ; description of Messiah and 
Messiauic times in, 79, 80, 174 
Pseudepigraphic Writings, general eha 
racter and number of, i. 37 
Pseudo-Philo, i. 36 

Ptolemy 1 . (Lagi), projects the Museum 
in Alexandria, i. 24; rules Samaria, 
397 

Ptolemy 1L (Philadel pirns), his love of 
books, i. 24 ; has O. T translated, 
25 

Pto } emy I1L (Euergetes), i. 25, 27 
Ptolemy (Philometor), i, 36 
Publicans, classes of, i, 515-517; charac¬ 
ter of, 516, 517 ; the call and feast of 
Matthew, 518-520 

Purifiestlion after childbirth, ceremonial 
and sacrifices for, i. 195-197 
Purifications. Talmudic tractates on, i, 
357, 358 ; dispute about, bciween the 
Baptist’s disciples and a Jew, :.0J ; 
Christ's woe on Pharisaic hypocrisy, 
concerning, ii. 413. See also Washing 

of hands 

Purim , Feast of. how celebrated, i. 229 
PuUoli, Jewish settlement in, i. 70 


Rabbis, subject of study of.i, 11; rules of 
etiquette for, ii. 209, 2R), their autho¬ 
rity and place, 381. 407 ; manner of 
ordinfttion of, 382 ; Christ's charges 
against them, 407-409; their position 
in both worlds, 408, 410 ; their power 
oF bindin g and loosing, 85, 645 
Rabbinic Th&dogy avoidance of anthro¬ 
pomorphisms in, i. 28, 29, 43 ; the 
allegorical method in, 35, 36 ; com¬ 
pared with that of Philo, 42-45 , 
Jehovah and Elohim in, 45, 46 T 
Rabbinic views on creation, 50-51 ; 
on the heavenly Academy, 65, ii* 
15, 16 : Rabbinic hatred of Gen- 
tiles and idolatry, i. 85, 89-92 , 
essential contrariety of Rabbin- 
ism to tlie teaching of Christ, 84 ( 
145 , virwa of Israels receiving the 
Law, 90, ii. 142-144, place given to 
Scripture by Kabbinism. i. 105-100, 
ii. 17; the conception of good in, 1.144, 
ii. 339; contempt of Rabbinism for 
Galileans and the ignorant, i. 144,145, 
508; no doctrine of original sin, 165; 
views on death, 166, the two inclina¬ 
tions in man, 167; Rabbinic accounts 
of triads of (XT, heroes, 202, views of 
sin and the sinner, 507-511; Rabbinic 
teaching about penitence and peni¬ 
tents. 509-513, ii. 245, 246, 253, 2j8 ; 
fasting, i. 512, 513; the children of 
God and of Gehinuom in, 551 ; the 
Rabbinic ordinance of handwashing, 
ii. 9-15; decisions as to canonicity of 
certain books, 12, the 18 decrees, 13, 
14; Rabbinic views of God's doingsin 
heaven, 15. 16; the ordinance of vowa, 
18-21; the Sabbath laws, 52-62, 153, 
154; signs from heaven to confirm cer 
tain Rabbis, 60, 69 ; signification of 
salt in Rahbinism, 121; teaching as to 
angels, 122; views oo praying, 137, 
138; prayers of certain Rabbis, 291; 
th eir authority, whence derived, 151; 
their views on i he sudden appearance 
of Messiah, 154; their laws about testi¬ 
mony, 169; the doctrine of sin before 
birth, 178, 179; the spiritual leaders 
ParnoMn, 188, 189; Rabbinic teaching 
about nourishment and redemption, 
196; how to inherit eiernal life, 235; 
236; separation of Israel according to, 
237; the merit? of the fathers, 290; 
Rabbinic teaching about forgivene s, 
296,297; about divorce, 332-^35; the 
renovation of the world,343; Rabbinic 
teaching about the Resurrection,397- 
399, 462, 403; teaching about the light 

and heavy commandments, 404, 405, 
407; the abodes of the blessed accord- 
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injj to the Rabbis, 513, 014. See also 
MisAna, Mid rash, Hatakhah, Hagya 
dah, Talmud 

Redemption qf the firstborn, i. 194,190 

Resurrection, Christ's teaching (o Mar 

tha concerning it. Li. 321, 322; Baddu- 
cean attacks on the doctrine, 397-399; 
Jewish and Pharisaic views on it, 399, 
199, 403, 403; Christ's teaching con¬ 
cerning it,401—4t>B: the Messiah's part 
in it, 436; the Resurrection of Christ 
the narrators of it, 621, 622, the 
disciples 1 expectation concerning the 
event, 623-025; Bt. Paul's statements 
concerning it, 625, 620; hypotheses 
concerning it, 626-629; the women at 
the sepulchre, 630, 633; Mary Mag¬ 
dalene there, 631-636; the guard see 
the angel, 631, 632; Peter and John 
at the sepulchre, 033, 634; the report 
of the body having been stolen, 630. 
637; Christ appears to the two who 
went to Emmaus, 638-642; appears to 
Peter, 642. to the disciples on Easter 
evening, 642-646; appears the next 
Sunday, 646,647; is seen by the Lake 
of Galilee, 647-651; other manifests 
tionsof Christ. 651; our Resurrection 
body* what will it be? 68-5, 630 

Revelation, Christ's teaching as to its 
unity, ii. 404, 406 

Roads la Palestine, the three great cara¬ 
van ones, i. 147 

Rome, views there entertained about the 
Jews. i. 05-67; political history and 
standing of the Jews there 67, 06, 
70-72; Jewish slaves and freed men in 
Rome, 67, 08: their quarters, Byna 
gogues, and inscriptions. 68-70; Ro 
man proselytes, 71; Jewish legend of 
Messiah at the gate of Rome, 175; 
political, social, and religious history 
of the Roman Empire under Au¬ 
gustus. 256-260; Jewish legend of the 
origin of Rome, 11. 430 

Sabbath* the , Jewish modes of making it 
a delight, f 437, ii. 52. 114* 115; 
Christ's controversy on the second 
first 1 Sabbath, ii 53-56; Rabbinic 
views of labour on the Sabbath. 56- 
58; os to danger to life on it. 59-61, 
the O. and N. T. teaching concerning 
the Sabbath, 56-59; Christ heals the 
man with the withered hand on it. 01, i 
62;isaccused of breaking the Sabbath 
again, 181, 182; His Person teaching 
concerning healing on it, 224, 225,903 

Sabhntym, river, t, 15 

Saddueess, origin of. i 96, 238, 310; 
characteristics of their system, 313; 


dogmatic, ritual, and juridical views 
dine ring from the Pharisees of, 314- 
321; they were a minority, 322; origin 
of the name, 822-324, had no sym 
patby with the Baptist, &J4, 333. 
identified with the iierodians by 8t. 
Matthew, ii. 67; they seek a sign from 
heaven, 68-70, their leaven. 70, 71; 
their aftitude towards Christ, 396, 
397; their arguments with the Phar¬ 
isees and with Christas Jothe Ri^ur 
rectinn, $>7-399. 401, 402; their views 
on the Lev irate marriage, 400 

Sad dak a Shammaile, joins Judas the 
Nationalist, i. 241 

Safed. i. 146 

Saliw t mode of healing by, ii. 45, 48 
180, 182 

Salome, wife of Zebedee See Zebcdce 

Salome, daughter of Herodias, dances 
before Herod, i. 072; her end, 673 

Salome, sister of Herod 1 , compasses 
murder of her husband, of Mariam me, 
Soemus, and Costobams, i. 125, 126, 
releases the Jews shut up at Jericho, 
219 

Salt, Christ's leaching about its mean- 
ing. ii 121 

Samaria, province of % Biblical history 
of, i. 394-396, its temple, 396; later 
political history of, 397, 398; bow 
viewed by Jews, and attitude of 
Samaria towards Judffia, 398-402; 
beauty of the Plain of Bamaria, 404, 
405 

Samaria , or te m built, i. 88, 119; 
heathen temple at, 88; fate of, 307, 
398 

Samaritans, meaning of the designa¬ 
tion in Jewish writings, i. 399, 400; 
doctrines held by the Samaritans, 
403, 409: they refuse to receive Christ, 
iJ. 131; the healed Samaritan leper, 
829-331 

Sanhedrin, the, of Jerusalem, signals of 
the new month by, i D; of supreme 
authority* 12; actual power of, at the 
time of Christ, 120, 128, 238, ii, 55n ; 
origin of, i. 97, places of, meeting, 
114, 371; rank in it* and privileges 
thereby conferred. 96, 191. il. 555; 
character of decisions made by San¬ 
hedrin, L 129, ii. 557,584, teaching by 
members of it on the Temple-ten see. 

1. 247: sent no official deputation to 
the Baptist, 309, 810; did not ait on 
Babbsths. ii. 119; the Sanbedrist 

council against Christ, 326; mode of 
ordination* 381, 382, 553-555; Christ s 
trial illegal according to their laws, 

558; the three tribunals, 554; regular 
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mode of procedure in trial by Hie San¬ 
hedrin. 555, 556. See Trial of Christ 
Satan or Sammael, compasses the Fall 
of Man, i. 165; his assaults upon 
Abraham, 292; bis conqu- st by Mes¬ 
siah, 292, 293; Christ sees his fall, if 
146; also named Shorn ron, 174 
Schools in Palestine, i. 230, 231; teachers 
in, 231; subjects of study in. 232 
Scribes or S>pherim t studies of, i. 11; 
their position and dignity. 93, origin, 
growth, and decay in power of, the 
institution, 94-96 

Seleucidne, troubles of Palestine under, 
i. 96, 121 

Selevcus I. (Nicator) grants the Jews of 
Asia Minor citizenship, i. 71 
Seleucus IV, (Philopntor) conquers Sa¬ 
maria, i. 397 

Sephiroth, See Kabbalah 
Sepphoris, seized by Judas, the Nation 
alist, i. 241 

Septnagint, r. 23; legend of its origin 
and name, 24-20; its age. 26; its char¬ 
acteristics, 27, 28; how regarded and 
used by Hellenists and Rabbis, 29, 
30 

Sermon on the Mounts the r contrasted and 
compared with Rahbiuic writings, i. 
521-526, 531-541; its arrangement and 
divisions, 527. 528; the Beatitudes, 
529, 530; alms, prayer, and fasting in 
it, 530, 531; analysis of the third part, 
531; its effect on the hearers, 541 
Seventy, mission of the, ii. 135; differ¬ 
ences between it and the sending of 
the Twelve, 135, 136; their commis¬ 
sion and return, 137-142 
Sha/ntnai, his life and teaching, i, 95, 
128, 129; character of his school, 239, 
240; the eighteen decrees,how parsed, 
239, ii. 13,14; views of the school on 
hand-washing, ii. 13; on divorce, 333; 
the burdens bound by them, 40 7 
Shaul, Abba, curse pronounced by, i T 
372 

Shechem , real capital of Samaria, i. 397, 
398; the ' city of fools,* 400; the vab 
ley of Shechem, 404, 405 
Shekhinah, the f removed from earth at 
the Fall of man. i. 166; lingers over 
the wall of the Temple, 168 
Sheliach Tmbbur, Christ acts as, in the 
Nazareth Synagogue, i 439 
Shema , the , reason of its order, i. 269 
Shcmayah, or Sameas, saying of, h 
128 

Sibylline Orodes, lament of h 6; Jewish 
personation in. 36; date and country 
of, 38; pasaed for Erythrcean and Cu- 
mffian, 38; the restoration of Israel re¬ 


ferred to Id them; their presentation 
of Messiah, 172, 173 
Sickness, Jewish views concerning, i. 
554 

Siloam, Pool of , i. Ill; the procession 
thither on the Feast of Tabernacles,ii, 
157, 158, the man born blind sent to 
wash there, 180, lessons of the fall 
of the tower there, 222, 223 
Simeon, meets the Holy Family in the 
Temple, i. 198; his song and pro¬ 
phecy, 199, 200 

Simeon\ grandson of Hillel, interferes 
concerning Temple traffic, i, 370,371 
Simon L (Just), described in Ecclus,, i. 
26,121, saying of, 95; sees a vision of 
an angel every year, 138 
Simon , the Cyreman, ii. 582, 587 
Simon, son of Gamaliel, views on Sama¬ 
ritans of, I. 400 

Simon t ben Jochai, saying of, i. 540; ii. 
291. 


Simon , the Pharisee, the meal given to 
Christ in his house, and the woman 
which was a sinner there, i, 563-569 
Simon , ben Shetach r u 96 
Simon Zdates, a cousin of Christ, i. 251, 
522; ii. 603 

Sirach, Son of translates his grand¬ 
father's work, i. 26; Grecian thought 
in it, 32 
Sod , L 21 

Soetnus, murdered, i. 126 
Sowing, modes of, i. 586 
Star of the Magi , i. 204, 205; probable 
explanation of it, 211-213, Jewish 
expectation of a star. 211, 212 
Stoning, Place of, ii. 585 
Sagoth, or couples, the, L 95-97 
Susanna, ministers to Christ, i. 573 


Smne, keeping them prohibited to 
Jews, ii. 260 

Sychar, i 405; roads to the place, 405; 
its well, 409; Christ at Jacob*s Well 
there, 405-420 

Synagogue, the Great, duration of, i 94, 
95 

Synagogues , Hellenist, i. 19, 29, 30, 77; 
the batlanim of, 76, 433, 434; their 


tendency in the Dispersion and in Pa¬ 
lestine, 77, 433, 434; the Jerusalem 
Synagogues, 119, 432; origin of Syna¬ 
gogues, 431, 432; plan and structure 
of Synagogues, according to that at 
Capernaum. 434^436; regulations as 
to conduct in, going to, and returning 
from, a Synagogue, 437; the officials, 
438, 139; the service, 439-445; Jewish 


preachers and sermons in, 445-450; 
Christ in the Synagogue of Nazareth, 
452-450 
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Syracuse, Jewish colony at, i. 69 
Syria, reckoned part of * the land/ 1 7 
Syr&phiEtiieum Woman, healing of her 
daughter by Christ, ii 38-43 

Tabernacles, Feast of, how kept, i. 229; 
pilgrims at it, and how treated, 

140,149; Christ goes up to it private¬ 
ly, 131: the booths, 145, 146; Choi ha 
Moed of, 148: symbolism of the Feast, 
149, 150; the illuminations, 150-165; 
the services of the great day of the 
Feast, 156-160; the LuLtbh and Eth- 
rog t 157 

Tabor, distant view of, i. 146 
Talmud, or Gemara, Metatron in, i. 47; 
age and contents of the Jerusalem 
Talmud, 103, 11'4; of the Babylon 
Talmud, 104; number of tractates 
and pages in the Babylon, 104, 105; 
its Borairhas, 104; the birth of Mes¬ 
siah in the Talmud, 175 
Tanehuma, R , saying of, I 178 
Targumim , origin of, I. 10, 11, 26; to 
write them forbidden at first, 10, 11, 
Memra in, 47, 48, the Messiah in, 175 
Targum Jonathan, when sanctioned, i. 

11; Metatron in, 47 

Targum Onheloe, i. 11 , absence of an¬ 
thropomorphisms in, 29. Memra in, 
see Memra, also Appendix II. pp. 
650-662 

Tarichmi , battle of, ih 68, 72 ; the dis¬ 
ciples there, 76 

Temple, the, how regarded by the Jews, 
i + 3 t 4, 235 ; Gentile gifts and wor¬ 
shippers tn it, 73, 74; its porches, 112, 
244, 245, il, 151 ; bridge, i. 112; Us 
gates, 244; the courts. 245, 246; tbe 
Sanctuary and Most Holy Place, 245, 

246; the veils, ii. 610; the shops and 
Temple market, i. 114, 244, 369-372; 
the money-changers, 114, 369; the 
Temple rebuilt by Herod, 111-120; 
its beauty, 243; the Sanhedrin in it, 
114; no Synagogue or Acadi my 
t lie re, 246, 247; beggars in the Tem¬ 
ple,!. 114, ii 177; charity to poor of 
fererainit. i. 130: the morningsneri 
fice in the Temple, 133; the courses 
of priests in it, 131: its services a su¬ 
perfluity to Ribbiniem, 144 ; tbe 
teaching on the Temple terrace, 247; 
the Temple guard ; cannot seize 
Christ, ii. Ill, 161, 102; the Treas¬ 
ury, 161; the Trumpets, 165. 387; 
pnvute prayer in the Temple, 289; its 
second cleansing. 377, 3T8: the chil¬ 
dren's Hosanna in it, 378, 379 ; the 
widows two mites ■ gifts to the 
Treasury, 337-389; Christ's last view 


of the Temple, 431 ; ibe disciples' 
question os to its destruction, 431, 
432; the midnight service in it on 15th 
Nisan, 508; the rending of tbe Veil: 
Jewish legends of such a portent, 
610-612 

Temptation of Christ, f. 201-307 

Ten Tribes, seat of, i. 14, 15 ; their re¬ 
turn expected, 15 

Testament, Netr, quotations from Old 
in, i. 206 

Testament, Old, grand unity of, i. 160, 
161 ; copies of, possessed by the peo- 
pie, 232, 233 

Theodot us, i. 36 

Thcrapeutv, i. 61 

Therumoth, from what countries doe, I. 
9, 86 ; once kept close to the roll of 
tbe haw, ii. 12 

Thomas, Ilidymus, call of, i. 521 ; bis 
condnet when leaving Pcreea, ii 315; 
question of, after the Paschal Supper, 
514 : his disbelief and confession after 
the Resurrection. 645. 646. 

Tiberias, built, i + 80, 261, 657 ; its site, 
261, 262 ; scenes in the last war at, 
ii. 72 

lithe*, due from Babylonians, i. 9; 
Christ’s teaching concerning the 
Rabbinic law of tithing, ii 212; Iiis 
woe on the Pharisaic ordinances of, 
412, 413 

Torah , or Law, dignity and age of, 1. 
35, 85 

Tosephtoth, i. 103 

Towel, with which Christ girded Him¬ 
self, ii 501. 502 

Transfiguration of Christ, ii 94-101 

Trial of Christ, not in regular Sanhe¬ 
drin, nor according to Jewish 
law, ii 553, 556-553; tbe false wit¬ 
nesses, 558; the charge of the f sign/ 
553-560 ; Caiaphos' adjuration and 
Christ's answer, 560, 5til ; the con¬ 
demnation. 5G1 ; the SauhedriMs' 
morning meeting, 565; Christ before 
Pilate, 565-509; thedmm of Pilate's 
wife, 569 , tbe scruples and charges 
of the Sarin ed fists, 565, 5* 0, 5H9, 
570; Pihilc questions Christ* 579, 
571: He is sent to Anlipas. 572; Pilate 
seeks to save Him, 577; Barabban 
chosen, 577: Pilate washes hi* hands, 
577, 578 ; Christ scourged, derided, 
and sentenced, 579-501 

Tribute to Cttsar, See Ctrsar 

Tribute, Temple, amount of, i. 807. 308; 
money changers for, 367-371; it p obii 
gation. ii 111; privileges accorded to 
some in paying it, 111; time of year 
for so doing, 111; how applied by 
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Vespasian, 112; Peter and the tribute 
mouey : the miracle of the stater, 
112-114 

Tritsith, the, i. 70. 277, 623, G2G 

Tyre, lair at, i. 117 

Tore and Sit ion, borders of, Christ's star 
there. \l 37, 38 
TyroptEon Valley, i. 112 

Unknown Feast, Christ alone there, i. 
4til^ 462 ; the miracle at Bethesda, 
462^469 ; Mia teaching at tt?e Feast, 
465, 466. 469-471 

Valerias Gratae, Procurator, i. 242 
Venusia, Jewish tombstones at, i, 70 
Voice, Kabbinic ordinances concerning, 
ii, 17-21 : the + hand on the Qorban,' 
19 ; distinctions between vows, oaths, 
and Man, 19, 20 ; Christ 1 * woe on 
vows contrary to the fifth command* 
ment, 4t2 

Wages in Palestine, ii. 417 
Washing of hands, Rabbinic ordinances 
of. ii. 9, 10; the ceremony, 10-12 ; 
Kabbinic teaching on the subject, 13, 
13, 2lQ; Christs attitude towards 
this tradit on, am) his teaching con¬ 
cerning it, 15, 205* 211 - 

Watches, night, how many, i, 087, 088 
Weeks, Ftiul of, Low kepi, i, 229 
Wheat, price of, ii. 269 

IF; Ties, various kinds of, ii, 208 
Wisdom of Solomon, character of, i. 31- 
33; allegorical interpretations in, 34 
Woes of Chnst, on Chorazin and Beth- 
saida.ii. 138: 130; on the Pharisees, 
212, 410-414; on l he Scribes. 213 
Waiting materials r ii. 270, inks, 270, 


271; pens, Ac., 271; the tablet, 271, 
272 

Xy&tos, iii Jerusalem, i. 118 

Yemen , kings of, professed the Jewish 
faith, i. 2u3 

Yctser ha Ibi r i. 52, 167; final destruc¬ 
tion of, li. 441 
Yet&er iobh, i,*52, 53, 167 
Yoke of the Kingdom, ii. 142-144 

x 

Zacchceus, ii. 352-355 
Zachunas, home, wife, and character 
of, h 135-137; the annunciation of 
John the Baptist to. 137-140, is 
dumb till (lie naming of his sou, 140- 
158; an H idiot' priest, 141; his hymn, 
158, 159 

Zadok, disciple of Antigouus of Socho, 
i 322, 

Zadok , High Priest, did not give their 
name to Sadducees, i, 332, 323 
Zealots, Nationtilixls, or Carta naans, rise 
and political history of, h 237, 238- 
212; the SSicorii, 241, 242; their pres¬ 
ence in Christ * family, 242, how tie* 
scribed by Josephus, 243; their prin¬ 
ciples, ii, 383, 385 

Zibniet, sons of, probably Christ’s cou 
sius, i. 251; meaning of the name. 
474 , request of the mother of his 
children ii 116 , 346, 347, she is un¬ 
der ihe cross, 602, 603 
Ztchariah , the murdered prophet, le¬ 
gend of, ii. 413, 414 
Zeqenim, i. 9G; Christ denounces their 
traditionalism, ii. 213; the question 
of one of them about the greatest 
commandment, 403-405 
Zugoth. See Sugoth * 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES AND CORRECTIONS 


FOR THE SECOND VOLUME. 



a 


a 




(4 


ft 




id 


13 d : The Targum is quoted from the Venice edition, 
lti*: However, the word has also been translated in the wider sense of 'gar¬ 
ment/ But see Rosh haSh., and compare also what is said about 
the Tephillin, which cannot be otherwise interpreted than in the 
text. 

31*: But the passage is a somewhat difficult one, and it has received dif¬ 
ferent interpretations. See Levy as in note 1, and Lightfoot adloc* 
Line 10, read: ‘by a vow from anything by which he might be 
profited (or rather have enjoyment) from his son/ And so as 
regards note 2, various interpretations and comments are given. 
But the principle that a vow would exclude parents from being 
i profited J is clearly established in Ned. ix. 1. 

116*: Simon b. Shctach compares him to a son who sins against his father, 

and yet he does what the child pleases, so Chony, although he was 
sinning against God, yet He answered that very prayer. 

162 flde : Of course, these were only the extreme inferences from their princi¬ 
ples, and not intended literatim. 

156, note 1: On the Octave of the Feast probably Ps. xii. was chanted (see 

Sopher. xix, beg.). 

182*: One of the prohibitions there would he exactly parallel to the making 

of clay. 

290, note 2, end : I refer here especially to Bern id. R, 2. It would he diffi¬ 
cult to find anything more realistically extravagant in its exaltation 
of Israel over all the nations (delete 28). The note sets forth the 
general impression left on the mind, and is, of course, not intended 
as a citation. 

The reference is to one who hesitates to forgive injury to his name 
when asked to do so by the offender. At the same time I gladly 
admit how beautifully Rabbinism speaks about mercy and forgive¬ 
ness, In this respect also are the Gospels historically true, since the 
teaching of Christ here sprang from, aud was kindred to the highest 
teaching of the Rabbis. But, to my mind, it is just where Rabbin¬ 
ism comes nearest to Christ that the essential difference most 
appears. And from even the highest Rabbinic sayings to the for¬ 
giveness of Christ in its freeness, absoluteness, internalness, and 
universality (to Jew and Gentile) there is an immeasurable distance. 

388, note 1: In Yayy. R. 3, there is another beautiful story of a poor man 

who offered every day half his living, and whose sacrifice was pre¬ 
sented before that of King Agrippa. 



828 EXPLANATORY NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 409*; As regards the view given of Jer. Ber 9 a, I refer to Levy, Neuhehc. 

WOrterb. II., p. 10 a/ 

** 41 IV Comp, also Vayy, R* 1* 

u 431V It was described as more beautiful than the waves of the sea. 

11 437V The quotation of the Midrash on Cant, is again from the unmutilated 

citation in R. Martini, Pugio Fidei (ed. Carpz), pp. 782, 783. 

** note 1: The citations refer to the Jerusalem from heaven. For the rest see 

Weber , Altsynag. TheoL, p. 380. But probably the last clause had 
best be omitted. 

** 479, line 9: 1 What is the Paseha ,* &c.; rather: * What is "onthe PcaaeK f 

On the 14 Nisan’—in the original: BaPesach^ i.c. tbe beginning of 
the Passover. 


“ 556, line 7; for * on public Feast-days T read ' at the great public Feasts.* 

** 609: The reference* applies to the end of the sentence. On the thirteen 

Vails comp, Maimonides {Kel, haMiqd. vii. 17), 



